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S  CH AEFER 

Loop  Hanger  And  Wearing  Plate 


We  first  perfected  a  method 
of  making  a  loop  hanger  re- 
inforced at  the  points  of  great- 
est stress  and  entirely  free 
from  welds. 

Then  we  obtained  a  special 
wear  resisting  steel  of  high 
strength  from  which  all  Schae- 
fer  parts  are  now  made. 

As  a  further  protection  we 


developed  the  Schaefer  wear- 
ing plate  to  protect  the  side 
frame  hanger  bracket  against 
wear. 

This  cornbination  Schaefer 
Loop  Hanger  and  Schaefer 
wearing  plate  are  absolutely 
dependable  from  a  safety 
standpoint  and  render  un- 
usually long,  economical  ser- 
vice. 


SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

General  Offices: 
Koppers  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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^^^^^  \A/^        passing  another  mile- 

stone,  another  year  of  Grip  Nut 
service.  Twenty  -  three  years  ago, 
Grip  Nuts  began  serving  the  rail- 
roads. 

Inventive  genius  of  a  high  order, 
the  best  mechanical  skill,  have  been 
continuously  concentrated  upon  a 
specific  problem  —  keeping  bolted 
parts  in  place.  Thus  each  succeeding 
year  has  been  marked  by  growth — 
growth  toward  realization  of  a  serv- 
ice ideal. 

The  quality  of  the  service  rendered 
by  Grip  Nuts  is  attested  by  their  use 
on  the  equipment  of  the  majority  of 
Class  1  American  railroads. 

GRIP  NUT  COMPANY 

5917  S.  Western  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Ten  Years'  Eifort 

1,'V  .^ILL  THE  Iiistnry  of  American 
railroads  there  is  no  more  iiiteresf- 
ing  chapter  than  that  presented  in 
tliis  edition  of  Transportation.  Here, 
in  a  scries  of  excliisn'c  articles,  the 
executives  of  most  of  the  principal 
lines,  led  bv  the  former  cliairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Ernest  /.  Eei^'is,  tell  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  ten  years  or.  as  cus- 
tom has  taken  to  eallintj  it.  since  the 
end  of  federal  control. 

The  7i.'(;v  /;/  ii'/nV/;  the  railroad 
properties  have  been  rcliabilitated ,  im- 
proved, and  brought,  finally,  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  never  believed  pos- 
sible in  tiie  past,  is  described  by  the 
men  responsible  for  its  perfection: 
and  this,  it  should  be  remembered , 
"a'as  done  under  r^'hat  7tr  call  private 
on'iiership  and  management. 

The  articles  are  presented  in  the 
order  arranged  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents at  the  right.  The  achievements 
described  seem  a  fine  guarantee  of  the 
high  quality  service  in  the  future  to 
iJhich  the  American  public  is  no7C 
accustomed . 


Special  Articles  By: 
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Knocking  A  Quarter  ^ 

From  Every       \^  ' 
Operating  Dollar 


Super-Power  Locomotives  in  regular  operation  have  re- 
duced the  unit  cost  of  operation  25  per  cent. 


Ho'w  It  Was  Done 

Train  Load 
Other  Locomotives  ■CSMMiMHBi^ 
Super-Power  Locomotives  ■■^^■■^■ihb 


\ 


33%  1^ 

Increase 


Train  Speed 
Other  Locomotives 
Super-Power  Locomotives 


7.4% 
Increase 


Gross  Ton  Miles  Per  Train  Hour 
Other  Locomotives  ^^^^^MB^^BMI^ 
Super-Power  Locomotives  ^■■■^■■■■■■H 


~*    40%  f- 
Increase 


Fuel 

Other  Locomotives  ■ 
Super-Power  Locomotives  | 


18.5% 
Reduction 


LI  MA 

^LOCOMOTIVE  works! 

JNCORPORATED^ 


Locomotive  Maintenance 
Other  Locomotives  u^g^jmn^ 
Super-Power  Locomotives 


35.2% 
Reduction 


How  the  Railway  Plant  Has  Grown 

The  I nterstate  Commerce  Commission 
Has  Had  Big  Problems  to  Solve 

By  Ernest  I.  Lewis 

Chainnaii.  Iiitcrstutr  Coiiimcrcc  Coiinuissioii 


WHEN  THE  steam  railways  of 
the  United  States  were 
turned  hack  to  their  owners 
in  1920  many  prolilen:s  were  pressing- 
for  sohition.  Could  the  capacity  of 
the  railways  he  made  adequate  for 
expanding  husiness?  Could  the  si)eed 
of  transportation  he  increased?  Coidfi 
lahor  he  pacified  and  strikes  avoided? 
And  could  the  cost  of  transportation 
he  lowered  and  reasonahle  rates  and 
net  earnings  he  restored? 

Much  progress  has  heen  made  in 
less  than  a  decade  in  giving  a  satis- 
factory demonstration  in  answer  to 
these  questions.  In  the  twelve  months 
ending  with  August,  1929,  the  steam 
railways  handled  with  ease  a  volume 
of  freight  husiness  ahout  10  per  cent 
greater  than  the  then  record-hreaking 
traffic  of  1920.  To  accomplish  this 
result  the  capacity  of  the  steam  rail- 
way plant  has  heen  expanded,  not 
hy  increasing  the  aggregate  length  of 
railway  lines,  which  was  actually  less 
at  the  close  of  1928  than  in  1920,  hut 
hy  adding  to  the  second-main  tracks 
and  yard  tracks  and  in  modernizing 
the  equipment. 

From  1920  to  1928,  the  miles  of 
main  track  other  than  first  increased 
15  per  cent,  and  the  miles  of  yard 
tracks  and  sidings  nearly  14  per  cent. 
The  numher  of  steam  locomotives 
was  5,631  less  in  1928  than  in  1920, 
hut  the  average  tractive  power  in- 
creased in  that  period  from  36,365 
pounds  to  43,838,  an  increase  of  over 
20  per  cent.  This  means  that  n^any 
small  ohsolete  locomotives  have  heen 
replaced  hy  modern  and  more  power- 
ful ones.  When  the  cars  of  private 
refrigerator  and  tank  car  lines  are 
included  the  numher  of  freight  cars 
has  heen  increased  somewhat,  and 
there  has  heen  an  increase  of  3.4  tons 
in  the  average  cajxicity  of  a  freight 
car.  and,  in  addition,  the  increased 
ra]jidity  of  car  movement  has  ex])and- 
ed  the  usefulness  of  the  cars.  For 
1920  the  average  numher  of  car-miles 
]jer  car  day  was  25.1  and  for  1928 
this  average  was  31.3. 

It  is  true  that  the  percentage  of 
empty  mileage  was  greater  in  1928 
than   in    1920,   hut  even   if   this  is 


taken  into  account,  the  rapidity  of  Invostments  in  New  Lines,  Extensions, 

car  circulation  was  '•■reater  in  1928  Additions  and  Betterments,  Less  Credits 

The  possihility  of  "reducing  unneces-  Retirements* 

sary  empty  freight  car  hauls  is  one  ^  I^^-'^^-'"''^''"  -^l- 

of  the  opportunities  for  economy  per-  458  l()tl87 

haps  not  yet  fully  exploited  hy  the  jyjj  ......................  34J  l.?7  181 

railway  managers.    In  1920  the  aver-  192,3    8()7,4(')8,714 

age  speed  of  freight  trains,  including  I'-'-^-t    72,?..S1S.8I)6 

stops,  was  10.3  compared  with  12.9    P'^'nlw.'lfi 

moo  ■  r     I       i  or  1'-"    ()()(), ()'yV,J<;,j 

m  1928,  an  mcrease  of  ahout  25  ])er    1^,7  587  588  069 

cent,  which  is  made  more  significant    ig28    468!l86!l35 

hy  an  increase  in  the  a\'('r;iL'('  weight        t,  1     r  •  1 

l  assenger  travel,  01  course,  is  han- 

pr  died  with  ea.se ;  there  is  less  of  it 

^  -^^^    than  there  was  in  1920.    In  1920  the 

jjassenger  miles  were  47.369,9(W),()()0 
as  com])ared  with  31,717,566.000  in 
1*^28,  a  decline  of  nearly  one-third. 
.\nd  the  decline  has  not  yet  lieen  ar- 
rested. How  to  fill  up  their  passenger 
trains  and  n^.ake  a  profit  out  of  the 
curtailed  ])assenger  travel  is  one  of 
the  hard  prohlems  for  the  railway 
managers  to  s(jlve. 

.\fter  a  ])eriod  of  friction  hctween 
railway  lahor  and  management  from 
l'^20- 1*^23.  which  hurst  into  open 
hostility  in  1922,  the  country  is  en- 
joying under  the  guidance  of  the  U. 
.S.  I'oard  of  Mediation  the  henefits 
of  peaceful  cooperation  in  lahor- 
ca])ital  relations.  The  average  em- 
ploye com])en.sation  per  hour  was  67.6 
cents  in  1920,  fell  to  61.0  cents  in 
1<^23.  and  ro.se  to  65.5  in  1928.  not 
far  from  the  war-time  peak.  Xot- 
,   ,„     withstanding  the  increase  in  average 

Commerce  foiiiinixsioii.  Mr.  McMiiiiiiiny       wages   .^UlCC    1923.  the  lahor  COSt  per 

h"' H»;;..wr   '  ..nit  of  i.roduct.  that  is.  i>er  gross  ton- 

mile,  has  declined  as  a  result  of  the 

of  trains.     Taking  account  of  hoth  on-ater  production  ])er  hour  of  lahor 

si)ee(l  and  weight  of  trains  in  one  resulting  from  the  improved  ecpiip- 

average.  we  may  note  that  the  gross  ment  and  the  hetter  coo])eration.  The 

ton-miles  per  train  hour  increased  operating  expense  i)er  gro.ss  ton-mile 

from   14,877  in  1920  to  23,652  in  „f  ],oth  freight  and  ])assenger  serv- 

1928,  an  increase  of  nearly  59  per  j(-e  has  heen  estimated  at  4.90  mills 

cent.  .Such  a  change  in  eight  years  j,,  1923,  4.65  in  1924,  4.41  in  1925, 

may  almost  he  called  revolutionary.  4.29  in  1926.  4.27  in  V)27.  and  4.06 

i'hese  results  have  only  heen  .se-  in  1928. 

cured  hy  expending  vast  sums  for  p,,,.  i^^.  p;i^.  ,.„ii  element  in  operat- 

additions,  hettennents.  and  for  mod-  j,,^,  expenses.' taken  hy  itself,  the  cor- 

ern  high  priced  equipment  m  place  ,-e'si)onding  averages 'are :  2.79  mills 

of  the  ohsolete  or  inade(|uate  ecjuq)-  ]923_  2.71  in  1924:  2.58  in  1925. 

ment  hoiight  at  low  jjrices.  The  net  2.49  in  1926.  2.51  in  1927.  and  2.41 
addition  to  invested  ca])ital  in  excess 
of  retirements  has  heen  as  follows 
in  the  period  under  review: 


♦.Steam  railway.s  of  Cla.s.scs  I  and  II 
and  their  noii-opcratiiiR  subsidiaries. 
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<>ftl4-r««  of  4li<*   liit«'r:»it:il«-  roiiiincrfc  ( '<»iii in iNNfdii  ut   \ViiNhiiiu:1i»ii.     Kle^eii  l-MiiorN 
mill  :i  IS:i-s«>itii>iil,  iiiiil  A  not  Imt  1,»  r^i*  llii  Mil  iiiu'  A  rriiMs  tlie  Street. 
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in  1928.  The  reduction  in  oiK-ratini;- 
expenses  per  unit  of  service  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  capital  expenditure 
makes  it  inii)ortant  to  consider  also 
the  trend  in  the  amount  of  ca])ital 
used  in  renderiujj  a  unit  of  service. 
Figures  on  this  point  are  availahle  for 
the  past  six  years : 

InvL'stiiieiit  in  road 
and  f<|uipnicnt  per 


Calendar  K'ross  ton-mile 

year  (Cents) 

1923    2M7 

1924    -'-'15 

1925    -'1-15 

1926    2.(152 

1927    2.133 

1928    2.130 


This  averafje  fluctuates  to  some  ex- 
tent inversely  with  the  volume  of 
business,  hut  the  tendency  apparently 
is  downward  ratl:er  than  upward. 

The  trend  of  rates  and  fares  is  in- 
dicated 1)v  tlie  followin<^  averatje 
earnings  i)er  ton-mile  and  per  passen- 
ger mile.  These  figures  reflect  the 
increa.ses  of  1920  and  the  10  per  cent 
freight  rate  reduction  of  1922.  and 
they  also  have  been  affected  l)y 
chantres  in  tlie  comjjosition  of  the 
traflic. 

Revenne      Revenue  per 


Calendar                per  pa.ssenger- 

year                ton-mile  mile 

(Cent.*)  (Cents) 

I')2()                    1.069  2.75S 

1921                     1.294  .^.(193 

1922                    1.194  3.037 

1923                    1.132  3.()2(. 

1924                    1.132  2.98.=; 

1925                    1.114  2.944 

1926                    1.096  2.941 

1927                    1.095  2.901 

1928                    1.094  2.854 


Tlie  net  earnings  of  tlie  railwa\s 
have  sinown  marked  recuperation. 
For  ail  o])erating  steam  raiiwavs  the 
net  railway  o])erating  income  has 
l)een  as  follows,  hegimiing  with  1920: 


Net  railway 
Calendar  operating 
year  income 

1920   $  12.100.759 

1921    601.1.^8.916 

1922    769.411.093 

1923    974.917.715 

1924    984.463.481 

1925    1.136.728.016 

1926    1.229.020.188 

1927    1.077.841.658 

1928    1.182.467.353 


For  the  first  nine  months  of  1929 
the  net  was  17.0  ])er  cent  over  that 
of  the  same  ])erio<l  of  1928.  hut  the 
remaining  months  of  1929  may  nf)t 
show  the  same  jx-rcentage  of  increase. 

The  Law  in  Big  Business 

To  he  successful  in  business,  be  a 
success  in  law.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  lawyers  who  are  chosen 
to  head  the  country's  greatest  cor- 
porations, a  legal  training  is  of  tre- 


mendous advantage  to  business  suc- 
cess. A  recent  comi)ilation  mentions 
some  of  the  most  im])ortant  com- 
panies which  are  headed  by  lawyers : 
Myron  C.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  U.  S.  Steel 
C'orpn. ;  George  H.  Jones,  chairman 
of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey :  George  W.  Cortelyou,  jiresident 
of  ConsoHdated  Gas  Co.  of  New 
York :  C.  F.  Kelley.  president  of 
.Anaconda  Copjjer  Mining;  ( )wen  1). 
Young,  chairman  of  (ieneral  b^lec- 
tric:  Hem-y  W.  De  Forest,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  .South- 
ern Pacific;  .A.  H.  Harris,  chairman 
of  executive  committee  of  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  and  Robert  S. 
Lovett.  chairman  of  Union  Pacific; 
Hale  i  i olden,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
and  Fred  \\'.  Sargent,  president  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  W'c 
may  be  in  error  but  nevertheless  we 


believe  there  are  more  former  tele- 
gra]jh  ojjerators  than  lawyers  or  en- 
gineers holding  railroad  presidencies. 


Enlarging  Its  Hospital 
Service 

The  Southern  i'acific  hospital  de- 
j)artment,  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  road's  o])eration  60  years 
ago,  has  grown  until  now  it  is  a  model 
followed  by  other  railroads.  The 
comi)any  and  its  luimerous  emijloyes 
contribute  to  its  maiiUenance.  A 
large  hospital  is  maintained  in  San 
P'raucisco.  ICdward  S.  Harkness, 
director  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  railroad  company, 
has  recently  donated  $f)00.000  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  San  Francisco 
hos]jital.  and  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  modern  tubercular 
sanatorium  at  Tucson. 


A  Decade  of  Railroad  Progress 

Increased  Tempo  in  Transportation 
Since  federal  Control  Ended 

By  R.  H.  Aishton 

President.  Anui.  R\.  Assn. 


A RECENT  study  of  econiiniic 
trends  in  tiiis  country  has  yield- 
ed the  conckision  that  the  out- 
standing factor  of  cliange  (hiring  the 
past  ten  years  has  l)een  an  increased 
intensity  or  "tempo"  of  business. 
This  means,  as  I  understand  it.  that 
there  have  l:)een  no  revolutionary 
changes  in  methods  and  processes, 
but  that  the  methods  and  processes 
of  ten  years  ago  have  l)een  develoj^ed 
and  made  more  effective. 

Whereas,  ten  years  ago  in  business 
methods  and  processes,  we  were 
relatively  in  low  gear,  during  that 
period  we  have  speeded  up  to  second 
and  are  on  our  way  upwarfl  to  high 
gear.  Since  that  time  the  railroads 
have  improved  their  methods  and 
processes  so  as  to  quicken  the  "tem- 
po" of  their  operations  to  a  higher 
gear,  so  that  they  have  entered  into 
a  period  of  adequate  service.  This 
fact  now  needs  no  demonstration. 
Just  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  so  the  adequacy  of 
transportation  can  be  discovered  in 
the  satisfaction  of  the  shippers.  Over 
and  over  again,  this  satisfaction  has 
been  expressed  voluntarily  by  the 
users  of  transportation  in  all  ])arts 
of  the  country. 

The  continuity  of  private  operation 
of  railroads  was  interrupted  by  a 
hiatus  of  26  months  of  government 
control.  During  this  period  the  ac- 
tivities of  industrial  concerns  in  the 
country  were  confined  largely  to  war 
necessities.  As  a  result,  the  renew- 
als of  railway  ecjuipment  did  not 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
average  yearly  retirements  and  re- 
placements. The  effects  of  this  \)o\- 
icy  were  everywhere  visible  when  the 
railroads  were  returned  to  their  own- 
ers on  March  1,  1920.  Trans])ortation 
service  was  interfered  with  by  labor 
difficulties  during  1920.  by  a  severe 
depression  in  business  generally  in 
1921  and,  again,  by  extensive  labor 
difficulties  in  1922.  The  first  year  of 
what  might  be  termed  normal  trans- 
portation since  the  war,  began  with 
1923. 

In  that  vear,   192.S,  the  railroads 


undertook  tlie  greatest  capital  ex- 
penditure of  any  previous  year  in 
their  history.  These  exi)enditures 
have  continued  at  a  high  level  during 
the  period  since  that  date.  For  Class 
I  roads  capital  ex- 
penditures of  a])- 
pr(jximately  5800 
million  dollars  have 
been  made  since 
January  1,  1923. 

These  vast  capi- 
t  a  1  expenditures 
■have  found  definite 
expression  in  new 
cars,  new  locomo- 
tives and  improve- 
ments, which  in- 
elude  additional 
secondary  tracks, 
passing  tracks,  yard 
tracks,  new  ballast, 
heavier  rails, 
stronger  Iiridges, 
and  the  like.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they 
have  found  expres- 
sion also  in  every 
branch  of  railroad 
operation.  This  vast 
e  x  p  e  n  d  i  ture  is 
without  question 
the  jjrimary  cause 
of  the  increase  in 
transportation  effi- 
ciency t  h  a  t  the 
shi])|)ers  of  this 
country  have  exjx-rienced 
these  past  seven  years. 

There  have  been  other  heli)ful  fac- 
tors in  this  decade  of  i)rogress.  b'or 
example,  there  has  been  deveio])ed 
a  more  complete  coordination  ol 
car  handling  and  car  interchange  be- 
tween railroads.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ami^le  of  this  occurretl  diu-ing  the 
])ast  summer  in  the  midst  of  the 
wheat  harvest.  Due  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  combined 
harvester-thresher  machines  in  the 
winter  wheat  growing  district  of  the 
Middle  West,  when  the  harvest  came 
a  mighty  flood  of  grain  flowed  to- 
ward the  railroads  for  trans])orta- 
tion  to  |)rin',ary  markets.  There  were 
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during 


two  or  three  carriers  who  were  forced 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  onset  of 
grain.  It  was  not  ]K)ssil)le  for  them, 
even  with  their  entire  ownership  of 
box  cars  repaired  and  available  on 
their  tracks  at  local 
stations,  to  have 
handled  the  grain 
during  this  brief 
])eriod  of  its  mar- 
keting. A  call  was 
m  .a  (1  e  .  therefore, 
u])on  other  roads 
for  assistance,  both 
directly  to  the  of- 
ficials of  these  car- 
riers a  n  d  through 
the  car  service  divi- 
sion of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Asso- 
ciation. In  answer 
to  this  call,  more 
than  20.000  box 
cars  were  delivered 
to  these  lines  that 
serve  t  h  e  great 
w  h  e  ;i  t  growing 
areas  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Here  is 
.1  co()])eration  and 
iiere  is  a  coordina- 
tion such  as  was 
unknown  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this 
decade  of  progress. 

There  has  been 
also  the  most  hel])- 
from  the  shii)pers. 
Through  the  .Ship])ers'  Regional  Ad- 
\isor\  boards  a  clearer,  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  trans]iortation  service 
problems  has  been  gained.  .Shi])i)ers 
have  become  much  more  sympathetic 
and  responsive  to  the  proved  needs 
of  the  carriers.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  more  proni|)t  loading  of 
e(|uii)ii'.ent  and  more  prom|)t  unload- 
ing of  e((uipment.  and  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  available 
ca])acity  of  cars.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  cooperation  would  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  increased  tempo  of  rail- 
road oi)eration. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  within 
less  than  a  decade.  1920  as  compared 
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witii  1928.  the  carriers,  hy  ecoiioniics 
in  ()])eration.  have  rechiced  railway 
maintenance  co.sts  an<l  trans])ortation 
ex])enses  over  one  and  one-(inarlcr 
l)i!Hon  dollars.  .\nd  risjht  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  necessary  to  ])oint  ont 
what  careful  attention  individual  rail- 
road managements  and  the  associa- 
tions representinj^  them  have  _<;iven  to 
the  means  of  realizing  economics  in 
railroad  operation.  Not  only  is  ex- 
tended research  work  heing  i)er- 
formed  continuously  hy  individual 
railroads,  hut  the  American  Railway 
.\ssociation.  thn^ugh  its  various  di- 
visitjns.  is  a  real  lahoratory  of  re- 
search. 

Imi)ortant  items  of  research  work 
either  now  under  way  or  shortly  to 
he  started,  include  elahorate  experi- 
ments under  actual  {)])erating  condi- 
tions to  determine  what  improve- 
ments should  he  made  to  the  present 
system  of  air  hrakes  in  order  hetter 
to  meet  present-day  operating  condi- 
tions;  investigation  of  all  devices  for 
automatic  connection  of  air,  signal 
and  steam  hose  hetween  railroad 
cars :  tests  to  determine  the  comjjara- 
tive  merits  of  hallast  materials :  study 
in  cooperation  with  rail  manufac- 
turers with  reference  to  reducing  to 
a  minimum  defects  in  steel  rails ; 
tests  to  determine  the  causes  of  de- 
fects in  car  wheels;  study  of  draft 
gears :  of  sanitation  in  relation  to 
equijjment  and  to  coach  yards  :  studies 
to  attain  greater  utilization  of  loco- 
motives and  the  conservation  of  fuel: 
investigation  of  means  to  develop  the 
hest  i)reservative  for  cross  ties,  for 
preventing  the  splitting  of  ties,  and 
for  ascertaining  suhstitutes  for  wood- 
en ties,  and  a  continued  study  of  the 
standardization  of  sizes  and  types  of 
railroad  materials  and  supplies. 

This  period  of  study,  of  research 
and  the  a])])lication  of  the  results  of 
investigation  has  heen  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  achievement  of 
f)])erating  economy.  Xow,  what  are 
some  of  the  results  that  have  heen 
attained  ? 

It  is  of  record  that  since  January 
1.  192v3.  there  have  heen  put  into 
service  770.609  cars,  cither  new  or 
rehuih  as  new.  In  the  same  ])eriod 
14.2.34  locomotives,  either  new  or  re- 
huih. were  put  into  .service,  l^ut  it 
is  significant  that  the  highest  point 
of  ownershi])  in  numher  of  cars  oc- 
curred in  Se])temher,  1925,  de.si)ite 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
which  the  railroads  have  handled. 
Since  that  time,  excluding  refrigera- 
tor cars,  there  has  heen  a  decrease 
in  the  freight  ecpiipment  of  the  rail- 
roads hy  97.296  cars. 

Correspondingly,  the  highest  point 


of  ownership  in  numher  of  locomo- 
tives occurred  in  Octoher.  1924. 
-Since  that  time  there  has  heen  a  re- 
duction in  the  numher  of  locomotives 
owned  hy  7,4,36.  .And  yet  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  cars  and  the  trac- 
tive power  of  locomotives  owned  is 
greater  now  than  at  the  time  of  the 
highest  ])oint  of  ownership.  This 
means  that  with  im])roved  equii)ment 
each  unit  performs  a  greater  service 
to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  thc'  ship- 
pers. 

In  increasing  tlie  railroad  n[)eration 


THE  HIGHEST  f'OlUt  of 
ownership  in  number  of 
locoiiiofiirs  occurred  in 
October,  1924.  Since  that  time 
there  hos  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  locomotives 
oxi'ned  by  7,4.36.  ^hid  yet  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  cars 
and  the  tractive  poi^'cr  of  loco- 
motives ou')ied  is  greater  »07i' 
than  at  the  time  of  the  highest 
point  of  o'u'nership.  This 
means  that  7cith  i  in  p  r  o  v  e  d 
equipment  each  unit  performs 
a  greater  service  to  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  the  shippers. 


from  low-gear  to  second  and  onward, 
there  lias  heen  no  neglect  of  care  with 
res])ect  to  commodities  handled.  This 
is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  in  the  past  nine  years 
has  heen  decreased  eight  and  one- 
half  million  dollars. 

In  192.3  the  railnjads  were  averag- 
ing only  261.6  miles  per  car  per  day 
while  cars  were  in  trains,  comi)uted 
on  the  basis  of  a  24-hour  run.  In 
1928,  for  example,  only  five  years 
later,  the  miles  ])er  car  i)'er  day  while 
in  trains  had  increased  to  309.6,  an 
increase  of  48  nn'Ies.  In  1923  the 
miles  per  train  hour  were  10.9.  In 
1928  they  were  12.9.  or  two  miles  per 
hour  greater.  It  is  confidentlv  he- 
lieved  that  this  record  will  continue 
to  grow  hetter  year  hy  year. 

There  is  the  matter  of  miles  ])er 
car  per  day.  The  record  shows  that 
in  1920  the  miles  per  car  per  dav 
were  25.1  :  in  1928.  31.3  and  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1929.  32.8. 

It  is  api)arent  from  the  record  that 
real  jirogress  has  heen  made  during 
the  ])ast  decade  in  many  branches  of 
railroad  o])eration.  Interest,  however, 
is  gradually  concentrating  u])on  a 
single  imiKjrtant  ])r()blem,  namelv,  the 
maximum  utility  of  railway  facilities. 
This  has  particular  reference  to  tons 
per  car.  Excluding  l.c.l.  freight,  the 
figures  on  car  loadings  indicate  the 


performance  (jf  shippers  and  receiv- 
ers of  carload  traffic.  For  1920  these 
figures  .show  tons  per  car  of  carload 
traffic  originated  34.5  tons  and  for 
1928.  35.0  tons.  In  this  matter  there 
is  a  divided  resijonsibility.  ff)r  the 
railroads  must  handle  the  tons  which 
the  shijjpers  (nit  in  the  cars. 

Perhaps  this  point  deserves  some 
stress.  It  stands  out  like  a  purple 
thread  among  the  other  factors  of 
this  decade  of  progress.  The  faith- 
ful freight  car  is  the  burden-bearer 
of  America's  commerce.  Its  efficient 
use  becomes  the  concern  of  all.  Its 
ownershi]>  rests  in  the  railroads  but 
its  service  is  at  everybody's  command. 
Nothing  atYects  its  efficiency  more 
than  the  tonnage  it  can  be  made  to 
carry.  For  example,  in  1928.  exclud- 
ing l.c.l.  freight.  35.737.406  carloads 
of  traffic  were  handled  in  the  United 
-States  with  an  average  loading  of 
35.0  tons  per  car.  If  this  average 
loading  had  been  increased  by  one 
ton.  it  would  have  required  994,046 
fewer  carloads  to  have  moved  the 
same  tonnage.  Here  is  an  op])or- 
tunity  for  further  progress.  Here  is 
the  means  for  a  nearer  api)rf)ach  to 
high  gear  in  railroad  operation,  'i'he 
results  of  improvement  here  do  not 
come  solely  to  the  carriers  but  are 
shared  in  by  the  shippers  also. 

The  ])ast  decade  has  been  a  decade 
of  real  progress  in  railroad  trans- 
portation. \\'e  are  so  close  to  it  and 
the  changes  have  heen  so  ra])id  and 
so  important  that  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  nothing  like  it  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  world  before.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  an  accomplished  fact 
that  progress  has  been  achieved  to 
the  l)encfit  of  the  carriers  and  the 
sliip])ers.  Adequate,  efficient  and  de- 
l)endable  transportation  service  has 
for  years  been  acknowledgefl  as  a 
most  im])ortant  factor  in  reducing  in- 
ventories, in  making  capital  available, 
in  increasing  the  rate  of  turn-over  for 
merchants  and  manufacturers  and  in 
keeping  the  producers  more  nearlv  in 
touch  with  a  responsive  market. 

The  'past  decade  has  heen  a  decade 
of  notable  achievement.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  next  decade  will  see  le^s  im- 
portant results. 


"It  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  under- 
stand statistics,"  said  a  government 
official  to  a  friend. 

"I  gue.ss  that  is  so,"  .said  the  other. 
"I  told  my  wife  the  other  dav  that  for 
every  ])assenger  the  railways  of  this 
country  trans])orted  two  tons  of 
freight,  and  she  wanted  to  know  why 
the  passengers  were  allowed  to  carry 
so  nuich  baggage." 


Three  Engines  Do  the  Work  of  13 

Remarkable  Development  of  Modern 
Power,  More  Speed  With  Less  Fuel 

By  Carl  R.  Gray 


President.  I'uioii  I'acific  Sxstcin 


T][E  MOST  ni)ta1)le  achievements 
in  steam  transportation  since 
the  relinquishment  of  federal 
control  have  l^een  the  improvement 
of  motive  power,  the  inau<^uration 
of  long  engine  runs,  the  reduction  in 
terminal  time,  making  possible  great- 
er number  of  miles  per  day  per  car. 
and  the  re-establishment  of  public 
good  will  and  financial  credit, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
practical  evidence  of  public  con- 
fidence. In  the  i^ast  decade  leg- 
islatures have  enacted  very  little 
adverse  legislation,  realizing  the 
public  character  of  the  railroad 
service  and  the  necessity  for 
protecting  it  from  further  l)ur- 
densome  losses. 


creased  3()  per  cent:  the  ton  miles 
moved  per  locomotive  mile  have  in- 
creased 43  ])er  cent ;  the  miles  ])er 
locomotive  per  day  have  increased 
17j/2  per  cent;  the  speed  of  freight 
trains  has  increased  24  per  cent ;  and 
the  ton  miles  moved  ])er  train  ])er 
hour  have  increased  83  per  cent. 
These  results  were  accomplished  bv 


Through  the  development  of 
improved  motive  jjower.  in  the 
case  of  the  Union  Pacific  for 
examjjle,  a  passenger  train  is 
now  handled  from  Omaha  to 
Los  Angeles.  1(S12  miles,  with 
three  engines  as  com])ared  with 
thirteen  engines  to  handle  the  same 
train  in  1920;  a  heavy  freight  train 
is  now  handled  over  this  same  terri- 
tory with  cigJit  engines  as  comjiared 
with  seventeen  needed  ten  years  ago. 

.Statistics  of  the  main  line  between 
Council  Bluffs  and  Ogden,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  years  1919  to  1928, 
inclusive,  show  that  the  ton  miles 
handled,  cars  and  contents,  have  in- 


Ten  Years'  Progress  in  Motive  Power 

THROUGH  the  development  of  im- 
proved motive  ])ower,  in  the  case 
of  the  Union  I'acific  for  example, 
a  iKissenger  train  is  now  handled  from 
Omaha  to  Los  Angeles — 1812  miles— 
with  three  engines  as  comjjared  with 
thirteen  engines  to  handle  the  same  train 
in  1920;  a  heavy  freight  train  is  now 
handled  over  this  same  territory  with 
ei(/ht  engines  as  com])ared  with  seventeen 
needed  ten  vears  ago. 


a  reduction  of  19  ])er  cent  in  the 
number  of  locomotives  on  line;  a  re- 
duction of  38  per  cent  in  pounds  of 
coal  consumed  per  1000  ton  miles; 
and  a  saving  of  43  ])er  cent  in  re- 
])airs  and  enginehouse  expenses  per 
1000  ton  miles. 

The  advancement  in  train  per- 
formance may  also  be  illustrated  by 
a  compari.son  of  fruit  block  move- 


ments. I'"or  exam])le:  In  191'>.  143 
fruit  blocks  originating  on  the  I'a- 
cific Coast  were  run  on  the  estab- 
lished schedule  of  77  hours  and  25 
minutes  between  Ogden  and  Council 
I'luffs.  Six  of  these  fruit  blocks 
made  the  schedule  and  137  were  late. 

In  1928  there  were  555  fruit 
blocks  with  the  .same  origin  and  des- 
tination oi)erated  on  a  schedule 
of  65  hours,  a  .saving  of  12 
hours  and  25  minutes.  Kvery 
one  of  these  fruit  blocks  ar- 
rived on  time. 

The  Union  I'acific  now  has 
under  construction  at  ( )maha,  a 
I)assenger  terminal  which,  when 
com])Iete(l,  will  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  approximatciv  $3.- 
500.000.    In   .April.    192.^  we 
dedicated   at    ]')()ise,    Idaho,  a 
main  line  and  passenger  station 
costing  about  $3,40(').(XX).  and 
last  spring  there  was  conipletefj 
;it  I'-ast  Los  .'\ngeles  a  passen- 
ger station  and  terminal  for  bus 
lines.   re])resenting  a   new  develop- 
ment in  transi)ortation  methods,  and 
costing  about  $150,(XX). 

Also  since  federal  control  the  Un- 
ion I'acific  has  consfructe<l  terminal 
and  shop  facilities  at  Los  .Angeles, 
rej)resenling  to  date  an  investment  of 
about  $2,.5(X).OfK);  a  local  freight  sta- 
tion at  Xinth  anfl  .Alameda  streets 
in  Los  .\ngeles,  representing,  with 
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land,  an  investment  of  $1,600,000 
and  for  which  there  has  lieen  author- 
ized an  addition  to  l)e  huilt  durinj,' 
1930  to  cost  $250,000:  a  passens^er 
station  at  (_)gden  which  cost  $.^00.- 
000:  a  freight  house  at  Denver  wliicii 
cost  $500,000,  and  improvements  to 
the  passcn<;er  station  at  Clieyenne 
which  cost  $200,000. 

While  these  structural  improve- 
ments have  been  under  way  the  L'n- 
ion  Pacific  has  com])leted  tlie  auto- 
matic block  si,qnai 
system  between  I,t)s 
Aiifjeles  a  n  d  Salt 
Lake  City  thus  pro- 
V  i  d  i  n  g  automatic 
]3rotcction  for  the 
entire  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco 
and  Portland.  'i"he 
work  of  installing 
signals  in  the  re- 
maining gap  between 
Limon.  C(j1o..  and 
Ellis,  Kan.,  is  under 
way  and  will  be  fin- 
ished by  May  1  thus 
j^roviding  automatic 
])rotection  also  for 
the  entire  distance 
from  Kansas  City  to 
L  o  s  .\ngeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Port- 
land   through  Den- 


and  extensions  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  amoimted  to  395.6  miles, 
costing  slightly  more  than  $14,200.- 
000.  Included  in  these  is  the  line 
from  Lund  to  Cedar  City,  Utah,  a 
distance  of  33.17  miles,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1,109,000.  The  Luncl-Cedar 
C"ity  branch  forms  a  part  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company  facilities  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Xalional  Parks  of  .Southern  Utah  and 


In  addition  to  the 
foregoing.  im])rovements  have  been 
made  to  the  track  and  roadbed 
throughout  b\-  the  installation  of 
heavier  rail,  better  ties,  additional 
l)allasl,  concrete  tunnel  lining,  and 
the  re|)lacement  of  tem|)orarv  bridgi's 
with  steel  and  concrete. 

During  the  ])ast  decade  also  the 
Union  Pacific  has  carried  forward  its 
program  of  second  main  track  con- 
struction. In  the  ten  years.  1920  to 
1929,  inclusive,  200  miles  have  bi-en 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  $14,000,000. 
.\t  jjresent  the  Union  Pacific  has  a 
continuous  double  track  from  Coim- 
cil  Bluffs  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,02S.9  miles,    l^ranch  lines 


magnificent  national  jjarks  with  all 
the  comforts  and  luxury  of  the  most 
modern  travel  and  hotel  facilities. 

Radiating  from  the  East  Los  An- 
geles i)as.senger  station,  at  the  inter- 
section of  .\tlantic  boulevard  and 
Telegraph  road,  six  miles  from  the 
Central  Station  and  outside  the  con- 
gested area,  are  three  motor  stage 
routes  for  the  transi)ortation  of  in- 
terstate jjassengers  to  and  from  com- 
munities tributary  to  Los  .\ngeles. 

The  inaugiu'ation  of 
these  motor  stages 
in  substitution  for 
steam  p  a  s  s  e  n  g  e  r 
service  on  branches 
to  Pasadena.  Long 
Peach  and  Anaheim 
not  only  makes  jkjs- 
sible  a  saving  in  op- 
erating costs  but  also 
])rovides  more  cx- 
])editious  and  more 
comfortable  service 
to  the  passenger. 

■  .\  passenger  for 
Chicago  or  an  east- 
ern ])oint.  for  in- 
stance, c  a  n  no  w 
board  the  bus  at  a 
convenient  i^oint  in 
Pasadena,  L  o  n  g 
Peach  or  .Anaheim, 
only  a  few  minutes 
ahead  of  the  time  the 
train  leaves  the  Cen- 
tral Station  in  Los 

Northern  .\rizona.  .Aside  from  the  .Angeles,  and  board  the  train  at  East 
branch  line  itself  the  expenditure  for  Los  Angeles.  Conversely  the  passen- 
hotels.  lodges,  cabins  and  other  facili-   ger  may  leave  the  train  at  East  Los 


I'liioli  I»;irilir  Krriuht  'r<*riiliii:il  ;i  t  Ninth  ami  A  l:i  iiii>fl;i  Streel.s,  K<»n  AllKelcK. 


ties  at  Cedar  City,  Cedar  Breaks. 
Kanab,  and  in  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce 
C'anvon  and  Zion  Canvon  National 
Parks,  amounts  to  $3,500,000.  Ad- 
ditional improvements  ])lrumed  for 
19.?0  will  cost  $120.CK!0.  It  is  now 
])ossible  ff)r  a  passenger  during  the 
summer  season  to  go  by  through 
Pullman  from  either  the  ICast  or  the 
West  lo  Cedar  Citv  and  there  to 


-Angeles,  board  the  bus,  and  reach  his 
destination  in  Pasadena,  Long  Beach 
or  .Anaheim  at  appro.ximately  the 
same  time  that  the  train  reaches  the 
Central  Station  in  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  j^ast  few  years  ])articu- 
larly.  the  Union  Pacific  has  engaged 
in  a  comiirehensive  industrial  jjro- 
gram  in  Ivist  Los  .Angeles,  at  Los 
.\ngeles  harbor  and  Long  P>each  bar- 


board  the  commodious  motor  stages  bor.  and  along  the  Los  .Angeles  River 

of  the  Utah  Parks  Co.,  a  Union  I'a-  between  P'irst  and  Ninth  streets.  The 

cific  subsidiary,  and  make  the  tour  of  efforts  of  the  company  have  resulted 

about  5C0  miles  through  the  three  in  locating  at  Los  Angeles  and  on 
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these  properties  such  industries  as  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  asseml)Hnt^ 
plant,  the  Pacific  Goodrich  Tire  & 
Ruhher  Co.,  the  Samson  Tire  &  Rul)- 
her  Corpn.,  the  Crane  Co.,  the  Los 
Angeles  Can  Co.,  the  Kittinger  Fur- 
niture Co.,  the  Angelus  Furniture 
Co..  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co., 
the  West  Coast  Foundry  Co.,  the 
Continental  Products  Corpn..  the 
Sterling  Electric  Motors,  Inc.;  Sears, 
Roehuck  &  Co..  retail  store,  ware- 
house, mail  order  division  and  gen- 
eral Pacific  Coast  headquarters,  and 
many  other  industries. 

More  recently  the  Union  Pacific 
has  engaged  in  a  transcontinental  mo- 

-  r  T 

tor  stage  service  extendmg  from  Pos 
Angeles  in  Southern  California  and 
Portland  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  hy 
way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and 
Cheyenne  through  ( )maha  to  Chi- 
cago, with  connections  to  the  .\tlantic 
Seaboard,  and  from  Denver  through 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  with  con- 
nections to  important  cities  in  the 
southern  states.  This  motor  stage 
service  was  inaugurated  to  help  the 
rail  passenger  business  by  providing 
a  more  convenient  feeder  service  and 
at  the  same  time  to  compete  with  the 
present  highway  ojierators  for  strict- 
ly bus  business. 

The  latest  imi)rovement  in  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Union  Pacific  is 
the  new  Union  Pacific  "9000"  type 
engine,  which  went  into  service  for 
freight  work  during  the  past  year. 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  new 
engine  are  the  addition  of  a  third 
cylinder.    The  engine  is  102  feet  dVi 
inches  in  length,  11  feet  2  inches  wide 
and  16  feet  1  >^  inches  high.  With  its 
tender,  and  ready  for  the  road,  it 
weighs  782,000  pounds  and  develoi)s 
5.000  horsepower,  exerting  a  tractive 
pull  of  96,600  pounds.    'I'he  engine 
is  capable  of  jnilling  a  train  of  12.^ 
carloads  of  freight  slightly  more  than 
one  mile  in  length,  at 
a  sjDeed  of  50  miles 
an  hour.    This  loco- 
motive is  the  largest 
non-articulated  steam 
l)Ower  unit  ever  con- 
structed, and  delivers 
more  ton  miles  at  less 
ex])ense   than  any 
other  prevailing  type 
of  steam  locomotive. 


Improved  (]ar  Service 


By  M.  J. 
Clinii.  Car  .S'fi 


(  jOKMLEV 

.  Dir.  ./.  R. 
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lives  and  freight  cars:  over  700,000 
new  freight  cars  have  been  installed  in 
the  past  si.x  years.  .\(l(litional  ter- 
minal and  yard  facilities.  Xew  facili- 
ties for  train  operation  such  as  sig- 
nals, automatic  train  controls,  etc. 
i Setter  morale  among  the  ])ersonneI. 

In  1922  the  railroads 
cx])erience(l    their  last 
serious  car  shortage.  Up 
to  and  including  that  year 
the  shipi)ing  ])ublic  cus- 
tomarily eNi)ected  a  car 
shortage  in  all  classes  of 
car>  diu'ing  the  fall  and 
winter.  .\t  one  time  this 
reached  an  average  daily 
total    of    179.239  cars. 
Since  1923  car  shortage 
of  any  con.sequence  has 
been  entirely  eliminated 
due  to  the  more  efficient 
use  on  the  part  of  both 
railroads    and  shi])])ing 
l)ublic  of  the  trans]X)rta- 
tion  units.  It  is  true  there 
have  been  here  and  there 
isolated  cases  of  short- 
age, but  these  have  been 
of   verv   short  duration 
and  witliout  serious  re- 
sults and  with  i)ractically 
no    comi)laint.  Demur- 
rage  payments   to  rail- 
roads for  car  detention 
""^"^  have   greatly  decrea.sed, 

indicating  that  shipi)ers  and  receivers 
are  more  ])romptly  loading  and  un- 
loading cars  placed  for  their  use  and 
(lis])osal. 

While  the  n  u  ni  b  e  r  of  c  a  r  s 
of  revenue  freight  loaded  has 
varied  from  year  to  year,  there 
has   been   a   gradual   u])ward  tend- 


In  the  first  ten 
month,  of  1929  the 
American  aircraft 
industrv  exported 
$4,775,235  worth  of 
planes,  engines  and 
accessories,  says  a 
recent  rejjort  just  is- 
sued. 


All  factors  of  railroad  o])eratin 
efficiency,  and  the  units  by  wliich  >uc 
efficiency    is  measured, 
have  shown  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  last 
10  y  e  a  r  s.    F  r  e  i  g  h  t 
service    has    vastly  im- 
proved. i)assenger  trains 
are  on  quicker  schedule 
and    are    invariabl_\'  on 
time,  and  are  more  lu.\- 
uriously  equipped.  There 
are  no  more  freight  car 
shortages.      Loss  and 
damage    to    freight  in 
transit  has  vastly  dimin- 
ished.    ICvery  industry 
which   is  dependent  di- 
rectly  upon  transporta- 
tion now  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  time 
element  and  e.xpects 
-movement  of  raw  mater- 
ials   from    t  h  e  source 
of    production   to   t  b  e 
source    of  consumption 
on    a    schedule  three- 
fold quicker  than  the  one 
acceptable  ten  years  ago. 
What  are  some  of  the  things  which 
have  brought  about  this  achievement 
in   improved    freight  trans])ortation 
and  car  supply? 

Expenditure  for  cajjital  .account 
has  been  and  is  being  poured  into  the 
railroads  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately $750,000,000  a  year,  notwith- 
standing their  failure  up  to  this  time  ency,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol 
TO  earn  the  average  return  prescribed  lowing  figures  which  are  assem- 
by  the  Transi)ortation  .\ct.  b:xpendi-  bltd  and  published  by  tlu'  car  service 
tures  for  new  rolling  stock,  loconio-  division: 

ivid   4.\n8,4/2 

\')2\   .W,323. 158 

I';22   43.207,561 

1923   49.812.113 

1924   48.534.433 

1925   51.224.152 

1926   53.098.819 

1927   51.635.806 

1928   51.586,000 

1929   52,880.000 

I'lu'  last  two  weeks 

c.t  1928  and  1929  are 
partly  estimated. 

Against  this  rec- 
ord of  increasing  de- 
mand for  freight 
I  ransportation  it  is  to 
be  n  o  t  e  d  that  the 
freight  car  owner- 
ship f)f  railroads  as  a 
whole  has  decreased. 
As  of  January  1. 
1920.  the  number  t)f 
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revenue  cars  owned  was  2.?>\().\-9 ; 
as  oi  December  1,  1929.  this  was 
2.265,767.  The  high  point  of  own- 
ership since  1920  was  in  1923  when 
it  was  2,320.957.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  since  1923  with  an  increase  in 
transportation  recpiirements  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  nunil)cr  of  freight 
cars  in  service. 

One  of  the  principal  contributing 
factors  to  this  great  achievement  has 
been  the  hearty  coo])eration  result- 
ing from  the  organization  of  shi])- 
pers  regional  advisory  boards.  The 
first  experiment  in  the  board  idea 
was  tried  out  in  the  grain  producing 
states  of  Minnesota.  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Montana  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  serious  car  shortage  ex- 
perienced in  that  territory  in  1922 
when  distress  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  those  areas  reached  an 
acute  stage  due  to  their  inability  to 
ship  their  i)roducts  to  market.  The 
I^roposal  then  made  was  that  repre- 
sentatives of  all  shipping  interests, 
including  agricuhural.  lumber,  live- 
stock and  milling  etc.,  should  get  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the 
railroads,  the  one  to  outline  his  re- 
<|uirements  for  transportation  in  de- 
tail and  the  railroad  man  to  advise 
with  similar  frankness  and  honesty 
the  extent  to  which  such  recpjire- 
ments  could  be  met.  The  first  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  cars  required 
within  a  definite  period  as  i)resented 
by  the  shippers  proved  to  be  a  most 
accurate  statement  of  their  ability  to 
load  and  ship  as  stated,  and  the  rail- 
roads were  able  to  assemble  sufficient 
equipment  when  and  as  recpiired  to 


meet  the  necessities  outlined  by  the 
shii)])ers.  The  experiment  worked, 
ancl  subsequently  the  entire  United 
.States  has  been  divided  into  regions 
with  natural  economic  boundaries, 
there  l)eing  13  such  boards  now  and 
for  over  five  years  in  operation. 

These  boards  meet  quarterly,  or 
some  less  frequently,  as  circum- 
stances require.  A  very  definite  re- 
lationship has  been  established  by 
these  means  between  the  shipping  and 
railroad  interests  so  that  railroads  are 
at  all  times  advised  not  less  than  three 
months  in  advance  accurately  of  wliat 
transportation  retpiirements  are  to  be. 
which  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
the  railroads  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  meet  demands  for  cars  when 
and  as  required. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the 
benefits  had  from  this  form  of  co- 
operation may  be  cited  from  exper- 
ience in  the  southwestern  wheat 
growing  areas  in  1929.  The  com- 
bine harvester  has  come  into  quite 
general  use  within  the  past  few  years. 
Instead  of  the  wheat  being  shocked 
and  threshed  at  the  convenience  of 
the  farmer  with  the  movement  to 
elevator  and  railroad  car  somewhat 
retarded,  the  combine  threshes  while 
reaping,  and  movement  is  immediate 
from  the  harvester  to  the  railroad. 
This  operation  has  increased  the  daily 
burden  of  the  railroads  during  har- 
vester season  three  or  four-fold.  As 
an  example  the  demand  for  cars  in 
the  wheat  growing  regions  on  one 
railroad  alone  now  exceeds  2.000  cars 


daily  during  the  peak  season,  where- 
as ten  years  ago  it  scarcely  exceeded 
500.  ]>y  means  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  established  between  growers 
and  shippers  and  the  railroads,  the 
railroads  have  been  able  to  assemble 
sufficient  equipment  to  meet  these  de- 
mands as  made. 

There  are  two  i)rol)lems  now  be- 
fore all  of  the  boards  equally  im- 
portant to  the  ship])ing  public  and 
the  railroads:  These  are  the  heav- 
ier loading  of  cars,  and  the  complete 
unloading  of  cars. 

The  average  load  per  car  has  n(jt 
increased  materially  since  1920.  while 
the  average  ca])acity  of  the  car  has 
increased  from  4.06  to  46.2  tons  i)er 
car.  The  average  load  per  car.  all 
carload  freight,  is  about  35  tons.  An 
oi)l)ortunity  exists  in  practically  all 
shipping  for  a  very  considerable  in- 
crea.se  in  this  figure.  It  is  to  the  di- 
rect advantage  of  both  the  shipping 
]:)ublic  and  the  railroad  that  this  in- 
crease should  be  achieved. 

With  respect  to  the  com])lete  un- 
loading of  cars.  This  refers  to  the 
consignee  of  the  individual  carload 
shipment  comj^letely  cleaning  the  car 
of  all  debris,  blocking,  dunnage,  and 
other  material  when  shi])ment  is  un- 
loaded, putting  the  car  in  condition 
for  the  next  user.  The  freight  car 
is  a  piece  of  property  offered  for  use 
by  the  railroad  as  a  transportation 
unit.  It  should  be  returned  to  the 
railroad  in  the  same  condition  as  giv- 
en by  the  railroad  for  the  shippers' 
use. 
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Development  of  Power  on  the  C.  P.  R. 

A  Remarkable  Elimination  of  Obsolete 
Locomotives.  Direct  Steaming  Adopted 

By  E.  W.  Beatty 

Chairman  and  President,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 


STAKTiNf;  in  1920,  a  thorough 
analysis  was  made  of  existing 
locomotive  ecjuipment  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  At  that  time  loco- 
motives were  divided  into  two  broad 
classes,  first,  those  which  through 
age,  small  capacity  or  weakness,  or 
l)eculiarities  in  construction,  could 
not  be  classed  as  economical  units 
and  would  be  retired  as  they  worked 
out  their  economic  life.  This  policy 
has  been  followed  closely  and  unde- 
sirable power  eliminated  to  the  extent 
of  283  locomotives  from  January  1, 
1920,  to  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
The  remaining  equi]jment,  classed  as 
desirabk  power  to  maintain  for  serv- 
ice, was  analvzed  carefully  and  im- 
provements planned  which  would 
give  increased  efficiency  and  reduced 
maintenance. 

.Stokers  have  been  apjilied  to  the 
heavier  types  of  locomotives  to  im- 
prove their  relial)ility  and  increase 
their  economic  usefulness.  Tenders 


of  large  capacity  have  been  ])ut  in 
service  with  locomotives  on  bad  wa- 
ter districts  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
water  from  the  worst  sources  of  sup- 
ply with  consequent  im])r()vement  in 
performance,  reduction  in  mainte- 
nance, and  deterioration  of  boilers. 

With  regard  to  new  ])ower  added 
to  our  inventory  during  the  ])eri()d 
under  review.  The  general  demand 
on  all  railways  has  been  for  locomo- 
tives of  increased  ca])acity.  In  gen- 
eral, locomotive  design  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  increased  weight 
and  siz.e  in  order  to  obtain  this  and 
study  has  been  made  of  the  materials 
of  construction  for  new  locomotives. 

During  the  j^ast  ten  years  a  most 
thorough  investigation  has  been  made 
ir.to  various  classes  of  cast  steels, 
wrought  steels  both  for  general  use 
and  for  staybolts,  forgings.  b()iler 
and  firebox  plate.  These  investiga- 
tions aimed  at  the  production  of 
metals  that  would  not  only  give  the 


greatest  strength  for  design  purposes 
but  which  would  also  resist  abuse  and 
misuse  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. 

It  was  earl\-  recognized  that  one  of 
the  most  imi)ortant  factors  in  im- 
l)roving  the  serviceability  of  new 
])owcr  was  increased  Ixnler  pressure. 
.After  an  investigation  in  1920  it  was 
decided  that  the  use  of  an  alloy  boil- 
er plate  would  be  adojjted  as  a  means 
of  oI)taining  the  greatest  increase  in 
boiler  i)ressure  without  increase  in 
boiler  weight.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  after  some  experiments, 
pioneered  in  the  introduction  of 
nickel  steel  boiler  plate  which  was 
successfully  produced,  and  is  ra])idly 
becoming  the  standard  material  for 
modern  higher  pressure  locomotives. 
The  locomotives  constructed  in  1926 
with  boiler  ])ressure  .advanced  from 
200  to  250  lbs.  after  tests,  demon- 
strated an  improvement  in  perform- 
ance both  in   fuel  coMsunii)tion  and 
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in  ca])acity  of  approximately  20  ]>er 
cent.     It  was  decided  in  1928  still 
fnrther  to  increase  boiler  pressnres, 
and  sul)sec|uently  all  locomotives  con- 
structed have  had  a  desitjned  work- 
hv^  ])ressure  of  280  Ihs.  per  s(|uare 
inch.  'Phis  has  been  accomplislied  witli 
a  minimum  increase  in  weiijiit  wliich 
has  been  almost  entirely  <lue  tn  im- 
provements  in   ma-  ' 
terials  of  construc- 
tion ;  in  fact,  in  re- 
cent equipment  con- 
structed, not  a  ]i()nnd 
of  wrought  iron  is 
n.sed    in    the  boiler 
con.struction. 

A  further  im- 
provement originally 
introduced  in  l'>2'i 
was  the  use  of  super- 
heated steam  for  all 
auxiliaries,  w  li  i  c  h 
has  not  only  im- 
l)roved  auxiliary  ])er- 
formance  and  reduced  the  size  of 
pi])ing  but  has  indirectly  increased 
the  ca])acity  of  the  boiler  by  reduced 
auxiliary  steam  consumjjtion.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  design  of  stok- 
er on  more  recent  power  has  also 
very  greatly  improved  ])erformance, 
and  has  incidentally  added  to  ca- 
pacity as  the  weight  of  stoker  parts 
carried  on  the  locomotive  has  been 
very  substantially  reduced,  thereby 
pernn'tting  an  equivalent  weight  being 
added  to  the  boiler.  Many  other  im- 
])rovements  in  detail  have  also  been 
instituted,  all  of  which  have  had  their 
effect  upon  improving  the  perform- 
ance of  locomotives  which  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  a  consid- 
erable gain  in  sustained  capacity,  ac- 
celeration and  maximum  speed  has 
been  obtained  with  very  little  increase 
in  fuel  consumption. 

The  entire  improvement  in  loco- 
motive service  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, both  in  the  way  of  old  ecpii])- 
ment  and  by  the  addition  of  new.  can 
best  be  summed  up  by  quoting  from 
an  analysis  of  comparative  ])erform- 
ance.  The  svstem  cost  of  locomotive 
service  i)er  l.OCX)  actual  gross  ton 
miles  for  1928  was  62  per  cent  of 
the  cost  for  1920.  The  fuel  consumi)- 
tion  per  1.000  gross  ton  miles  has  de- 
creased 22.5  per  cent  from  1920  to 
1928.  Shop  and  running  re])airs  have 
decreased  ^?i.S  i)er  cent  fmm  1920  to 
1928. 

The  company  has  recently  comi)let- 
ed  most  important  additions  and  im- 
provements to  its  western  ocean  ter- 
minal at  \'ancouver.  B.  C".  This  city, 
which  is  rapidly  forging  ahead  as  one 
of  the  most  im])ortant  maritime  cen- 
ters on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  orig- 
inally created  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 


Railway  for  its  western  terminus. 
The  rapid  increase  in  Trans- Pacific 
trade.  ])articularly  with  Japan.  China. 
.\nstralia  and  Xew  Zealand,  has 
made  these  improvements  necessar\'. 
W  ith  the  object  of  handling  efficient- 
ly this  large  volume  of  traffic,  a  new 
pier,  known  as  "Pier  B.  C",  has  re- 
cently lieen  com])leted. 
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Perhaps  the  most  valuable  single 
article  handled  through  this  port  is 
silk,  the  transportation  of  which, 
from  the  ( )rient  to  the  mills  in  Xew 
\'ork,  involves  exceedingly  keen  com- 
petition, and  its  transfer  from  the 
ship  and  despatch  across  the  conti- 
nent must  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed. 

This  ])ier,  situated  between  the 
company's  Piers  A  and  1)  (which 
have  been  in  o])eration  for  a  number 
of  years)  is  3.31  feet  wide  and  pro- 
jects 1100  feet  out  into  the  inlet,  car- 
rying eight  tracks  throughout  its  en- 
tire length.  At  its  shore  end  it  is  cov- 
ered by  a  two-story  headhouse  which 
extends  the  full  width  of  the  ))ier. 
'i"he  u])i)er  floor  of  this  structure 
contains  a  concourse,  general  facilities 
for  handling  ])assengers.  baggage 
room,  and  office  and  storerooms  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  steamshi])  serv- 
ices. On  the  lower  floor  are  storage 
spaces,  driveways  into  the  shed,  and 
entrances  for  the  eight  railway  tracks. 
The  remainder  of  the  i)ier  carries 
two  single  story  sheds,  each  109  feet 
wide,  which  extend  outward  from 
the  headhouse  to  the  end  of  the  ])ier, 
and  lie  on  each  side  of  a  central  de- 
j)ressed  area  containing  four  tracks. 
Each  of  these  sheds  is  flanked  on  the 
ship  side  by  a  stri])  of  area  accom- 
modating two  tracks.  The  total  cov- 
ered storage  space  in  this  ])ortion  is 
about  202,000  .square  feet,  and  the 
trackage  within  this  ])ortion  provides 
capacity  for  200  freight  cars. 

Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  roof 
of  the  single  story  shed  is  a  i)rom- 
enade.  leading  from  the  headhouse. 
This  promenade  makes  a  com])Iele 
circuit  of  the  ])ier  and  from  it  con- 
nections  are   made  to   the   ship  \)y 


gangways.  P>y  this  means  passengers 
are  enaliled  to  embark  or  di.sembark 
without  in  any  way  being  inconveni- 
enced by  the  handling  of  freight  on 
the  main  deck  below. 

The  two  railway  tracks  which  run 
along  each  side  of  the  pier  on  the 
outside  of  the  sheds  are  served  by 
ir.'iveling  gantry  cranes,  by  means  of 
which  lumber,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.,  can  be 
transferred  directly 
from  the  cars  to  the 
shi])  or  vice  versa. 
The  four  depressed 
tracks  which  occup}' 
the    ceiUer    of  the 
structure  between 
the  two  sheds  are  for 
the   t  r  a  n  s  f  e  r  of 
freight  to  and  from 
the   sheds,    w  h  i  c  h 
have  continuous  slid- 
:  ira.-dv.-  jj^^^    doors  installed 

o  n  both  sides 
throughout  their  length.  This  feature 
enables  freight  to  be  transferred  di- 
recllv  from  the  slings  to  cars  on  these 
tracks. 

h'ire  ])rotection  is  ])rovided  by  over 
.^.CK)0  sprinkler  heads  distributed 
throughout  the  pier,  as  well  as  by  50 
interior  and  seven  exterior  fire  hy- 
drants. The  substructure  of  the  pier 
is  com])osed  of  reinforced  concrete 
])iles,  varying  from  15  inches  square 
to  2,3  inches  square  in  section,  and 
from  20  feet  to  73  feet  long.  .About 
C)O(X)  of  these  were  recptired. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  as  one-half 
owner  of  the  Toronto  Terminals 
Railway  is  concerned  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Toronto  Viaduct.  This 
project  consists  of  grade  separation 
for  all  main  line  tracks  along  the 
Toronto  waterfront  and  the  provid- 
ing of  a  new  j)assenger  station.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  the  exclusive 
Canadian  Pacific  coach  yard  and  lo- 
comotive terminal,  opposite  the  New 
Union  Station,  has  been  replaced  in 
enlarged  and  modernized  form. 

For  about  two  miles,  the  six  main 
tracks  and  the  service  and  station 
tracks  are  elevated  on  an  earth  em- 
bankment to  such  height  as  will  per- 
mit of  the  streets  ])assing  under  them 
without  street  de])ression.  Then  for 
about  1200  feet  the  12  station  tracks 
are  carried  on  a  concrete  structure 
providing  sub-track  space  for  train 
waiting  room,  baggage,  mail  and  oth- 
er facilities. 

Flanking  this  section  to  the  north 
and  facing  on  Front  street  is  the 
station  building.  .Across  Front  street 
is  the  Royal  York  Hotel  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  which  is  di- 
rectly connected  to  the  station  by 
tuimel.    I'rom  A'ork  street  to  Bath- 
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urst  street,  aljout  one  and  one-half 
miles,  the  station  tracks,  the  service 
tracks  and  the  six  main  tracks  de- 
scend on  a  light  grade  to  the  original 
track  level,  grade  separation  heing 
secured  l)y  the  streets  j^assing  over 
the  railway  tracks  on  bridges.  .South 
of,  and  adjacent  to  the  new  passen- 
ger station  and  extending  from  Jar- 
vis  street  on  the  east 
to  Spadina  avenue 
on  the  west,  about 
one  and  one-half 
miles,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  providing 
a  modern  coach  yard 
and  locomotive  ter- 
minal at  the  same 
elevation  as  the  main 
and  station  tracks. 

The  32-stall  en- 
ginehouse,  which  is 
centered  around  a 
120- foot  three-point- 
bearing  turntal)le,  is 
equijiped  for  taking 
care  of  locomotives 
by  direct  steaming. 
Fires  are  dumped  at 
the  ashpit  on  the 
way  to  the  house ; 
locomotives  are  held 
under  160  lb.  steam 
pressure  in  the 
house,  the  steam  be- 
ing provided  by  the 
power  plant,  a  n  d 
fires  are  started  in 
out-bound  locomo- 
tives by  an  oil  firing 
apparatus  situated 
beyond  the  turntable.  This  very  ef- 
fectively reduces  the  amount  of 
smf)ke  jjroduced  in  the  engine  ter- 
minal and  results  in  a  much  cleaner 
enginehouse. 

A  stores  and  office  building,  car 
repair  building,  mechanical  cinder 
and  coaling  plants,  yard  office,  bunk 
house,  car  cleaners'  building,  and  all 
other  modern  facilities  are  provided. 
The  coach  yard  has  a  capacity  of  450 
coaches. 

The  entire  area  on  which  this  yard 
is  being  built  has  been  reclaimed  from 
Lake  Ontario,  necessitating  the  use 
of  many  thousands  of  concrete  i)iles 
for  supporting  the  various  structures. 
At  present  about  one-half  the  total 
area  for  this  yard  has  been  filled  to 
final  elevation  as  the  old  low  level 
coach  yard  is  being  kei)t  partly  in 
operation  until  more  of  the  high  level 
facilities  become  available.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  coach  yard 
and  locomotive  terminal  will  be  com- 
pleted during  1930. 

.A.  very  important  structural  im- 
])rovement  carried  out  in  recent  years 
was  the  lining  of  the  double  track 


tunnel  in  the  .Selkirk  Mountains  in 
Iiritish  Columbia.  This  tunnel,  which 
is  five  miles  long,  is  one  of  the  long- 
est in  .America.  The  actual  tunnel 
was  completed  in  1916  and.  although 
it  is  constructed  in  solid  rock  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  line  it 
throughout  with  a  thick  casin<r  of 
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reinforced  concrete  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  hazard  from  disintegrated 
pieces  of  rock.  This  improvement 
was  started  in  1918  and  finished  in 
1925.  It  was  necessary  to  divert  all 
traffic  to  one  of  the  two  tracks  while 
the  side  adjacent  to,  and  the  roof 
above  the  other  track  was  being 
lined.  Generally  speaking,  the  sc- 
((uence  of  the  jjrincijjal  (i|KTatinns 
was  as  follows  : 

Drilling  and  blasting  ditches  to 
make  room  for  the  concrete  footings 
of  the  side  walls;  erection  of  the 
footing  forms;  pouring  of  concrete 
footings;  drilling  and  l)lasting  rock 
in  the  roof  to  i)rovide  s])ace  for  jilac- 
ing  the  roof  forms  which  were  com- 
Ifosed  of  steel;  placing  steel  rein- 
forcing rods;  ])Iacing  and  bracing  the 
steel  forms  in  ])ositif)n  ])rei)aratory  to 
concreting,  and,  lastly.  ])laciiig  the 
concrete. 

Owing  to  tiie  difiiculty  of  dei)osit- 
ing  concrete  (especially  in  the  roof 
and  the  u])per  ])ortion  of  the  walls) 
under  such  unusual  conrlitions,  the 
method  by  which  this  was  effected  is 
of  some  interest.     .\  motor  driven 


concrete  mi.xer,  momited  as  high  as 
])()ssil)le  on  a  flat  car.  was  used.  Con- 
crete was  blown  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  form>  and  the  rock  througii 
three  o])enings,  two  of  which  were 
conveniently  situated  for  depositing 
concrete  in  the  walls,  and  the  third 
for  depositing  the  concrete  in  the 
roof.  Into  each  of  these  openings  a 
section  of  six-incli 
rubber  hose  about 
nine  feet  long  was 
inserted,  fitted  at  one 
end  with  an  extra 
heavy  nipple  a  n  d 
llange.  Two  15-foot 
lengths  of  similar 
ho^e.  joined  together 
and  fitted  with  nip- 
ples and  llanges  at 
both  ends,  coimected 
the  pneumatic  placer 
(iu  the  mixer  car  to 
llie  nine-foot  length 
n\  hose.  The  total 
length  of  six-inch 
hose,  therefore, 
when  connected  for 
the  act  of  blowing 
the  concrete  into  any 
one  of  the  openings 
was  about  39  feet, 
care  being  taken  to 
hold  this  hose  clear 
of  trains  passing  on 
the  other  track.  The 
first  a  i  r  pressure 
used  in  blowing  the 
concrete  from  the 
])neinnatic  ])  lace  r 
through  the  hose  and 
into  the  forms  was  SO  ])ounds  per 
square  inch.  During  the  period  al- 
lowed for  the  setting  of  the  concrete 
another  length  of  tunnel  was  pre- 
])ared  for  concreting,  and  when  this 
was  ready  the  forms  used  to  j^lace 
tl>e  nf)w  hardened  concrete  were  col- 
lai)sed.  overhauled,  cleaned,  moved 
ahead,  and  set  up  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. 

(  )wing  to  the  special  nature  of  the 
work.  i)rogress  at  the  beginning  was 
com])aratively  slow,  but  as  the  vari- 
ous crews  became  more  familiar  with 
the  conditions  and  with  the  se(|uence 
of  o])erations.  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  work  done, 
which  sometimes  reached  about  6(K) 
feet  of  finished  lining  monthly. 

W  hile  work  of  this  nattne.  carried 
on  throughout  a  five-mile  double 
track  tunnel,  is  of  necessity  a  very 
costly  undertaking,  it  entirely  elimi- 
nated a  po-sible  danger  to  the  safety 
of  traffic. 

Progress  in  automatic  block  sig- 
nalling lias  been  constant  <luring  tlic 
last  ten  years.  The  company  now  has 
a  total  of  1300  miles  of  road  pro- 
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EDISON  and  his  STORAGE  BATTERY 

Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Historical  Sketches  Presenting  the  More  Sig- 
nificant of  Mr.  Edison's  Series  of  Experiments  from  1898  to  1908 
in  His  Search  for  a  Dependable,  Economical  Storage  Battery 

{Reprints  of  previous  issues  zvi//  be  mailed  on  request) 


Edison  Tests  His 

New  Battery 

WHEN  Mr.  Edison  was  22,  he  applied  to  the 
Gold  &  Stock  Telegraph  Company  for  a  job. 
While  waiting  in  the  operating  room  the  apparatus 
broke  down  and  none  of  the  employees  could  fix  it. 
Kdison  offered  to  try,  and  because  he  succeeded  was 
given  a  job  as  superintendent. 

This  incident  so  impressed  him  that  in  his  own 
inventions  he  sought  always  to  anticipate  the  possi- 
ble causes  of  breakdown  and  guard  against  them. 

Before  he  allowed  his  battery  to  go  on  the  market 
he  gave  it  all  the  abuse  he  thought  it  would  be  likely 
ever  to  receive  in  actual  service. 

Knowing  that  an  accidental  short  circuit  is  always 
possible,  he  charged  his  battery  and  then  short  cir- 
cuited it  'till  fully  discharged.  He  recharged  it  and 
again  discharged  it  through  a  short  circuit,  repeat- 
ing the  same  test  six  times.  No  permanent  injury 
resulted. 

In  thinking  over  other  possible  accidental  abuses 
he  charged  it  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  let  batter- 
ies stand  idle  for  six  months,  some  charged,  some 


7;  Mr.  Filison  li:ui  a  liattcry  secured  tO> 
lis  truck  and  the  truck  hurled  1,000  time»|i 
L;;iinst  the  brick  abutment  at  a  speed  of> 
I  c  miles  an  hiiur.  ? 


ReloU':  He  also  gave  the  battery  approxi- 
mately two  million  jolts  by  dropping  it 
onto  an  oak  block.  Edison  Batteries  of 
current  manufacture  continue  to  receive 
the  same  test. 


Twont  Mr.  Kdisdii's  tests  on 


l>arter\ . 


discharged,  and  some  partly  charged.  Again  he  could 
discover  no  permanent  injury. 

Then  he  tested  physical  ruggedness  in  the  spe- 
cially built  "shock  machines"  illustrated  on  this 
page.  .Still  he  was  unable  fo  injure  it. 

Only  then  did  Mr.  Edison  permit  the  first  Edison 
.Storage  Battery  to  go  on  the  market. 


Edison  Steel  Alkaline  Batteries  give  Economy  ai 
Control,  Gas-Electric  Rail  Car,  Signallin 
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In  1929 


Sales  of  Edison  Steel- Alkaline  Storage 
Batteries  Exceeded  All  Previous  Records 
and  Purchasers  Included  87  Railroads 
in  the  United  States 


THE  sales  history  of  Edison  Storage  batteries 
for  1 929  contains  two  interesting  features  aside 
from  the  fact  that  volume  set  another  high  record. 


When  in  the  station,  as  well  as  when  train  speed  is  inadequate  for  axle  gener- 
ator operation,  good  car  lighting  depends  entirely  upon  the  storage  batteries 

in  the  cars. 


One  feature  is  that  in  the  rail2-oad  field,  the  heav- 
iest purchasers  were  to  be  found  among  railroads 
that  had  been  users  of  Edison  Batteries  for  many 
years.  Their  buying  judgment  therefore  was  based 
on  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  among 
these  railroads  is  one  that  maintains  the  most  com- 
plete battery  cost  accounting  systems  we  have  ever 
seen.  In  its  car  lighting  service,  this  road  is  now 
using  Edison  Batteries  exclusively. 

Another  feature  of  the  1929  sales  record  is  that  it 
was  achieved  in  spite  of  persistent  refusal  of  old 
Edison  Batteries  to  wear  out.  Many  sold  in  191 1, 
1912,  1913,  and  1914,  and  still  in  service  at  the 
beginning  of  1929,  were  expected  to  require  replace- 
ment during  the  year.  Instcatl,  nearl\-  all  remain  in 
service  at  the  beginning  of  1930. 

However,  the  service  given  by  these  ohi  batter- 
ies, as  it  becomes  more  generally  known,  is  undoubt- 
edly important  factor  in  the  continued  growth 
in  Edison  sales. 


)ependability  in  Car  Lighting,  Multiple  Unit 
lotive  Power  and  Other  Railway  Services. 
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tectecl  in  this  manner.  The  siijnals 
used  are  upper-cjuadrant.  electric  mo- 
tor-driven sema]jhore  type,  for  the 
most  part.  However,  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  the  color  lif^ht 
signal  was  made  standard  in  1927. 
and  since  that  date  all  installations 
east  of  Port  .\rthur  have  heen  of 
that  type.  This  ciians^e  was  not  made 
in  the  western  section  of  the  coimtry 
owinsf  to  the  fact  that  the  distril)ution 
of  electric  power  is  not  so  5j;eneral. 
Xumeroiis  installations  of  highway 
crossing  protection  signals  were  also 
made,  and  the  com])any  has  standard- 
ized for  this  purpose  on  the  three- 
l)osition  wig-wag  signal  of  the  latest 
ty])e. 

The  most  imjinrtani  addition  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  ciiain  of  hotels  is 
the  "Royal  \'ork"  at  'I'oronto.  which 
was  comjileted  last  summer,  .\nother 
new  hotel  known  as  the  "Saskatche- 
wan" in  the  jjrovincial  capital  at  Re- 
gina,  was  huilt  in  1927.  with  an  ex- 
tension completed  this  vear.  This 
huilding  has  ^00  hedrooms.  including 
a  mimher  of  special  suites,  lounge,  a 
hallroom    and    coiiventimi  facilities. 


.\lso  a  new  100-room  hotel  known  as 
the  "New  Pines"  was  huilt  at  Dighy. 
X.  S..  which  included  in  addition  to 
the  hotel  huilding.  a  large  concrete 
swimming  pool.  This  hotel  is  operated 
by  the  iJominion  Atlantic  Railway,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Can.  Pac.  Railway. 

E.xtension  to  the  Chateau  Fronte- 
iiac.  1921-1923.  and  the  further  re- 
construction (jf  the  old  portion  of  this 
building  in  1926,  making  a  iiKKlern 
7()0-room  hotel  on  the  heights  of 
(Juehec  overlooking  the  lower  town 
and  the  .St.  Lawi^ence  River.  This 
building  has  a  number  of  period  and 
special  suites.  am])le  ])ul)lic  sj)ace  in- 
cluding convention  hall,  ballroom  and 
similar  facilities. 

The  reconstruction  and  extension 
of  the  old  portion  of  the  Chateau 
Lake  Louise  at  Lake  Louise.  .\lta.. 
in  1925,  making  this  into  a  fireproof 
structure  thoroughly  m  o  d  e  r  n  in 
e<iuipmeiit  and  furnishings.  It  is  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Louise  5.670  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  its  great  windows 
.'ifford  incom])aral)le  views  of  the  lake 
and  adjoining  scenery.  This  hotel 
has  iiearlv  400  bedrooms,  including 


eight  private  suites,  with  ballroom, 
lounge,  convention  room  and  other 
public  s])aces.  .\lso  a  large  concrete 
swimming  i)ool  alongside  the  hotel. 

The  reconstruction  and  large  ex- 
tension to  the  HanfT  Springs  Hotel 
in  1926-1928  with  improved  swim- 
ming pool  accommodation  and  new 
18-hole  golf  course.  This  hotel  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  How  River  4.625 
feet  above  sea  level.  Every  window 
of  the  hotel  affords  superb  views  of 
mountain  scenery.  The  hotel  is  tire- 
l)roof  throughout.  14  stories  in 
bi-ight  and  contains  CiX)  rooms,  all 
with  baths,  including  38  luxurious 
period  and  si)ecial  suites,  with  ball- 
room, con.servatory,  lounges,  dining 
looms  and  ample  public  facilities. 

.\  280-room  extension  to  the  Lm- 
))iess  Hotel  at  X'ictoria.  B.  C..  mak- 
ing a  600-r()om  hotel  with  s|)ecial 
suites,  conservatory,  ballroom,  private 
dining  rooms  and  other  public  facili- 
ties. 


I'lditor's  Xoti':  .\  complete  description 
(if  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto,  will 
ajuicar  in  an  early  edi  ion. 


I'iUMlic's  Ni-»\  :i:;-St!in  lOiiuiiii'  liiiiise  -.it  Tiiriiiilo.     A  'I'lioroiiKlil.v  >Ii><I<tii  l*l:iiit  l':i|iii|>|ifil  Willi  Diroft  Sti'iini- 
IiiK  l":u-ilitie>i.      Kiikii"'  I'irrs  An-  Dnniiii-il  OiitNuli-,  i;iiu:iii<'s  Kiifcr  I  ii(I<t  'I'lu-ir  Omii  sic-ini,  ■mil  Leave-  I  ndrr  SIr.-iiii 
Siippliril   liy  11   l"<m<T  l»l:mt.      Notio-:   \ii«   a   .Siimki'  .la<-k   on   the  Striietiire: 


i9i9""New  York  Central  Lines-1929 

The  Record  of  Ten  Wars  on  One 
American  Railroad  Described 

By  Edward  Hunger  ford 


(ir.111.1  Central  Teriiiiiial,  New  York  City,  From  the  South  Kn.l  of  Psirk  Avenue.      Statue  of  Coiniuo.lore   \  iiii.l.  rl.ill.  I'ln.  e.l 
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THE  NEW  YORK  Central  has  no 
apologies  for  its  record  of 
steady  progress  for  the  past  ten 
years — roughly  speaking,  a  period  of 
lime  just  a  very  little  bit  more  than 
that  which  has  elajjsed  since  the  road 
emerged  from  government  control 
and  operation,  and  passed  into  the 
direct  operating  control  of  its  own- 
ers once  again. 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  view  of 
its  stockholders  :  the  dividend  rate  on 
Central  stock  has  been  increased  in 
ten  years  from  five  i)er  cent  to  eiglit 
per  cent.  This  last  figure,  at  the 
present  time,  is  more  than  comfort- 
ably earned,  \\1iile  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  entirely  i)ertinent  to  remark 
that  the  New  York  Central  i^  one  of 
the  few  railroads  which  in  all  the  long 
years  of  its  career  has  never  passed 
through  receivershi])  and  has  never 
omitted  paying  an  annual  dividend. 

To  make  this  entirely  satisfactory 
financial  record  for  the  past  decade 


it  was  n(»t  only  necessary  actually  to 
increase  the  traffic,  both  freight  and 
IKissenger,  ui)on  its  trains  but  also  to 
achieve  still  further  operating  econ- 
omies. The  Central's  record  of  more 
than  20  years  past  has  been  a  consis- 
tent one  of  such  savings — all  of  them 
achieved  without  lowering  its  service 
standards.  .Since  the  days  of  the 
World  War  and  of  government  con- 
trol, the  road  has  not  failed  in  this 
important  i)hase  of  its  activities.  In 
1919  its  operating  ratio  was  S0.()4. 
In  1920,  the  year  when  it  was  emerg- 
ing from  governmental  control  and 
operation,  this  figure  had  risen,  dan- 
gerously, to  9.^.89.  .\t  the  start  of 
this  vear  of  grace.  1929.  it  had  l)een 
reduced  to  7.S..=^1.  and  by  this  time  it 
is  still  lower. 

This  lias  been  acconii)lishe(l  in 
many  ways.  Not  the  least  of  them 
has  l)een  the  increasing  of  the  aver- 
age tons  i)er  train  mile  of  all  freight 
from  H91.07  to  9.3.17.?.  and  at  the 


same  time  raising  the  nuniher  ol  tons 
of  loaded  cars  jier  train  mile  troni 
.34,34  to  37. .50.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  said  that  during  this  same 
period  the  freight  revenue  of  the  road 
j)er  train  mile  was  increased  from 
$7.20  to  $S..SO. 

The  Central  has  not  been  s|)are(l 
the  ])assenger  problems  of  mo>t  of  its 
fellow>  in  the  .\mericau  railroad  field 
during  the  past  decade.  In  its  short 
haul  and  local  and  branch  line  serv- 
ice, it  has  felt  the  loss  of  this  traftic 
most  keenly.  <  )n  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  |)assenger-ri(ling  on  the 
longer  runs,  such  as  tho--c  from  New 
^'ork  to  Boston,  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  for  instance,  has  increase*!  tre- 
meudouslv.  The  ariuual  number  of 
commutation  ])assengers  on  the  sys- 
tem has  grown  from  29,.?94.7Sf)  in 
1919  to  49.1  l3.0r).S  in  1929.  I  lu-  re- 
sult of  these  growths  ha>  been  not 
only  to  maintain,  but  actu.dly  to  in- 
crease the  passenger  earnings  of  the 
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system.  In  .March  last  (1929)  it 
registered  the  heaviest  Marcli  >)f  any 
year  in  its  entire  history. 

The  ol)vious  result  of  these  sjreat 
growths  in  certain  forms  of  ])assen- 
ger  traffic  has  heen  the  multijilication 
not  merely  of  commutation  trains  but 
of  long  distance  and  reasonal)ly  long 
distance  through  express  trains.  The 
Grand  Central  Terminal  whicii.  when 
completed  less  than  20  years  ago,  was 
thouglit  to  be  large  enough  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  both  the  suburban 
and  through  traffic  of  the  Central  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford (wliich  is  affiliated  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  terminal )  for  50  years, 
in  this  decade  already  has  found  its 
facilities  seriously  strained.  .\  teni- 
])orary  relief  is  coming  to  the  station 
through  the  installation  of  a  rather 
elaborate  system  of  reverse  signaling 
by  which  three,  or,  upon  necessity, 
even  four  of  the  main  line  tracks  into 
the  terminal  can  be  o])erated  in  a 
single  direction.  This  sensible  device 
will  bring  obvious  relief  at  the  height 
of  the  peak  hour.  Relief  also  has 
come  not  merely  by  adding  commuta- 
tion trains  but  through  steadily 
lengthening  them.  This,  of  course, 
has   involved   lengthening   the  plat- 


forms of  almost  all  the  suburban  sta- 
tions. To  enable  this  greatly  in- 
creased commutation  load  to  ride  in 
seats,  a  new  type  of  seating  arrange- 
ment in  the  cars,  seating  two  i)assen- 
gers  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  three 
on  the  other,  has  been  instalk'd. 

.Additional  trains  mean  additional 
locomotives.  The  electric  locomotive 
fleet  of  the  Central  has  grown  in  ten 
years  from  74  to  95  high-jjowered 
units.  This,  of  course,  does  not  take 
into  reckoning  the  22  additional  pas- 
senger electric  locomotives  now  being 
built  for  the  operation  of  the  new 
station  at  Cleveland  and  37  oil-elec- 
trics for  the  freight  terminal  im- 
provement very  shortly  to  be  begim 
on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Ten  years  ago  but  one  20-hour 
train  ran  in  each  direction  daily  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
was  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited, 
and  the  occasions  when  it  ran  in  more 
than  one  section  were  marked  and  un- 
usual. The  train  averaged  in  those 
days  from  nine  to  ten  cars  to  a  .sec- 
tion. Nowadays  it  rarely  ever  runs 
in  a  single  section.  And  while  12 
cars  has  been  made  the  standard 
maximum  length  for  the  Century 
frequently  it  runs  in  three  and  four 


i^ections,  while  five  and  six  and  even 
seven  are  by  no  means  unknown. 

Because  of  this  tremendous  pres- 
sure u]Jon  this,  the  world's  premier 
train,  a  train  which  in  a  single  day 
has  hauled  899  revenue  passengers  in 
one  direction,  or  more  first-class  pas- 
sengers than  a  huge  transatlantic  liner 
will  carry,  it  has  within  the  last  few 
nmnths  been  relieved  by  the  addition 
of  other  20-hour  trains.  So  that  to- 
dav  the  New  York  Central  operates 
in  both  directions  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  no  fewer  than  nine  regu- 
lar 20-hour  trains,  a  service  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  that  offered  by 
any  of  its  competitors. 

.\n  interesting  development  along 
the  Central  has  been  that  of  local  or 
short  distance  express  trains  upon  the 
liranch  lines  of  the  system.  The  road 
has  not  been  content  to  sit  idly  back 
and  see  its  passenger  traffic  go  to 
the  buses  or  to  any  other  form  of 
automotive  transport.  It  believes 
that  much  of  that  traffic  should  re- 
main on  the  steel  rails.  .And  so  it 
has  preferred  to  make  a  careful  and 
intensive  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
betterment  of  side  line  services.  .\n 
interesting  case  in  point,  and  one 
which  is  (juite  typical  of  others  is  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Watertown  in 
the  .state  of  New  York,  where  ten 
years  ago  four  local  trains  covered 
the  73-miIe  distance,  each  of  them 
making  all  stojis  and  none  of  them 
making  the  run  in  less  than  three 
hours. 

Today  there  are  five  trains  between 
these  two  cities,  in  one  direction,  and 
six  in  the  other,  and  two  of  these 
trains,  non-stop,  make  the  run  in  an 
hour  and  fifty  minutes.  Pullman  cars 
have  been  added  and  equipment  bet- 
tered. The  direct  response  to  this 
improved  service  has  been  increased 
traffic. 

An  interesting  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  passenger  traffic  has 
been  not  merely  an  increase  in  pas- 
senger ef|uiprnent,  the  number  of  din- 
ing cars,  for  in.stance,  having  been 
raised  from  75  to  177  (not  including 
21  cafe  and  lounge  cars),  but  in  the 
perfection  of  the  equipment  itself. 
The  highly  modern  single-room  sleep- 
ing-car has  been  introduced  between 
Chicago  and  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
Detroit  and  between  New  York  and 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  with  furtiier 
installations  in  immediate  sight. 

A  new  type  of  combined  lounge  car 
and  open-section  sleeper  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Pullman  Company  for 
the  New  York  Central  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  of  large  popularity.  In 
the  newest  day-coaches  on  the  system 
the  cars  are  the  individual  seat  type, 
that  has  come  into  quick  popularity 
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on  several  roads.  In  fact,  to  furtlier 
traffic  on  its  day-coach  services,  the 
Central  has.  within  the  last  two  years 
or  so,  introduced  all-day-coach-de- 
luxe expresses  l)etween  New  \  ork 
and  Buffalo,  Buffalo  and  Chicaj^o. 
and  Detroit  and  Cincinnati.  These 
trains,  provided  with  cluh  cars,  din- 
ing cars  and  ohservation-loun^'e  cars 
and  all  with  no  extra  charge  whatso- 
ever to  the  pas.senger,  have  proved 
themselves  popular.  On  the  western 
end  of  the  .system  they  have  heen 
painted  in  extraordinarily  gay  colors 
of  hrown  and  cream,  which  adds  tre- 
mendously to  their  attractiveness  to 
the  prosjjective  traveler. 

The  installation  of  so  many  fast 
through  trains  has  in  turn  hrought 
large  demands  upon  the  road's  motive 
power.  These  have  heen  met,  in  large 
degree,  at  least,  hy  the  creation  of  a 
new  type  of  steam  passenger  locomo- 
tive, which  the  Central  considers  sec- 
ond to  none  that  are  operated  any- 
where el.se  in  the  world.  This  new 
"Hudson-type"  of  locomotive,  % 
feet   in   length   and  equipped  with 


every  forward-looking  device  that  can 
l)e  imagined,  has.  as  its  outstanding 
feature',  its  ability  to  maintain  a  maxi- 
mum power  at  a  maximum  speed. 
Put  to  it.  one  of  these  engines  can 
haul  a  ten  or  twelve  car  all- Pullman 
train  cpiite  easily  at  80  miles  an  hour 
or  iq^ward. 

In  keeping  with  the  steady  im- 
l^rovement  of  its  rolling  stock  em- 
ployed in  its  passenger  transportation, 
the  New  York  Central  lias  not  lost 
sight  of  its  station  facilities.  Within 
the  past  decade,  a  number  of  magnifi- 
cent stations  have  been  built  u])on 
the  i)roperty.  f  )f  these  the  outstand- 
ing structure  i^  the  new  5S-story 
union  station,  which  is  just  now  be- 
ing completed  and  opened  at  Cleve- 
land. For  this  magnificent  structure, 
which  is  to  cost  ui)war(l  of  50  million 
dollars,  the  New  York  Central  has 
furnished  9.3  i)er  cent  of  the  capital. 
It  will  furnish  at  least  an  ecpial  i)er 
cent  of  the  traffic  that  will  i)ass  in 
and  out  of  the  terminal. 

It  owns  entirely  the  new  Central 
Terminal    at    Buffalo,    which  was 


oiKued  in  June.  V)2^>.  W  iiile  tliis 
structure  with  its  ajjjjroaches  repre- 
sents a  considerably  less  ex]K'nfliture 
than  the  vast  Cleveland  enterprise,  it 
is.  in  itself,  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  modern  railroad  stations  to 
be  found  anywhere.  P.uilt  in  the  mod- 
ern .American  tyi)e  of  architecture,  its 
great  beacon  tower  stands  as  a  land- 
mark alxive  PiutTalo.  and  the  com- 
(jjeteness  and  the  ])erfection  of  its 
facilities  are  the  admiration  of  every 
traveler  that  passes  through  its  por- 
tals. Other  large  new  stations, 
slightly  .smaller  but  offering  the  most 
modern  types  of  comfort  and  facil- 
ities, are  those  built  within  the  last 
few  years  at  Siiringfield.  Mass..  at 
FM-ie.  I'a..  and  Soutli  P.end.  Ind.  At 
the  ])resent  moment  plans  are  being 
llnisiiol  for  a  splendid  pas.senger  ter- 
minal at  .Syracuse.  N.  Y..  while  the 
Central  will  also  share  in  the  union 
station  ju^t  being  started  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

'Ihe  freight  traffic  situation  of  the 
Central  is  oddly  enough  expressed  in 
an  actual  decrease  in  freight  loconio- 
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tives  of  from  2987  to  2809.  'I'his.  of 
course,  does  not  even  liint  at  llic  in- 
crease in  tlie  total  horsepower  of  the 
road's  freight  i)ulHng,  however,  as 
each  indivi(hial  unit  now  used  has 
been  vastly  increased  in  size  and  pull- 
ing i)ower.  Mere  nun:l)crs  in  rail 
stock  figures  mean  nothing  on  the 
American  railroad  today.  The  Cen- 
tral's freight  lleet  in  the  decade  has 
actually  (Iropi)ed  from  144.843  to 
140,641.  yet  at  the  same  time  the  total 
capacity  of  these  cars  has  been  raised 
from  6'.05 1,365  to  6.655.758  tons,  giv- 
ing an  average  capacity  i)er  car  of 
47.90  tons  as  compared  with  42.24 
tons  ten  years  ago. 

.\gain,  as  in  the  passenger  trattic. 
the  expression  of  improvement  in 
freight  service  on  tlie  jKirt  of  the  road 
is  not  merely  in  cars  and  locomotives. 
It  is  a  story  of  vastly  extended  yard-, 
shops  and  freight  hou.ses.  'ry])ic:d 
of  these  outstanding  im])rovement> 
has  been  the  new  .\lfred  11.  Smith 
Memoii.'d  I'ridge  over  the  Hudson 
River  at  .Mbany,  a  high-level  struc- 
ture which,  with  its  elimination  of 
grades  and  curvature  and  the  tremen- 
dous new  classification  y.nrds  into 
which  it  leads  at  its  west  end.  has 
proved  itself  to  be  of  vast  ser\ici'  in 
the  heavy  freight  n'.ovement  over  the 
main  stem  not  merely  of  the  C'entnd, 
but  of  its  leased  .and  aOiliaied  I'oston 
&  .Albany. 

.'\n  interesting  feature  of  freight 
car  development  u]Jon  the  system  has 
been  the  car  retarder,  whicli  was  the 
co-invention  of  the  late  (Jeorge  lian- 
nauer,  for  a  number  of  years  a  vice 
president  of  one  of  the  New  N'ork 
Central  Lines,  and  more  recently, 
president  of  the  Boston  iH:  Maine 
Railroad.  This  most  ingenious  de- 
vice expedites  the  movement  of 
freight,  reduces  the  cost  of  switching 
and  eliminates  a  fruitful  cause  of  ac- 
cidents. It  is  to  be  ])laced  in  the 
same  category  with  the  train  contr(jI 
system,  which  ncjw  extends  upon  the 
main  line  of  the  Central  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and 
which  is  being  steadily  added  to  side 
lines.  The  value  of  this  most  humane 
railroail  device  does  not  need  to  be  set 
down  here  in  detail. 

Here  in  brief  is  the  reccjrd  of  the 
New  York  Central  for  1919  to  1929. 
It  is  ;i  record  of  which  no  railroad 
needs  be  ashamed.  It  is  a  record  in 
which  New  York  Central  h;is  honest 
])ride. 

"Manv  of  our  greatest  careers  be- 
gin at  fifty." — Darwin  P.  Kiiigslcy. 

"Every  human  being  is  a  sample: 
the  only  one  of  his  kind." — If'illiatit 
Wriglcy  Jr. 
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Notable  Progress  on  the 
K.  C.  S. 

B\'  C.  v..  Johnston 
i'rcsl.  Kansas  City  Soiitlicni  Ry. 
The  notable  advance  in  steam 
transportation,  brought  about  in  ttie 
last  ten  years,  is  the  result,  in  our 
opinion,  of  more  efficient  manage- 
ment, by  closer  supervision  of 
o])erating  forces,  the  closest  of  scru- 
tiny and  rigid  adherence  to  budgets 
covering  operating  expenses  and  to 
the  heavy  expenditure  made  for  im- 
])rovemcnts  to  ])hvsic.'d  projierty  to 


C.   K.  .lohiiKtoii 

reduce  operating  expenses  and  to  take 
care  of  increased  traffic. 

Heavy  expenditures  have  l)een 
made  for  improving  classified  repair 
shop  facilities;  verv  liberal  ex])endi- 
lures  for  reiilacement  of  obsolete  ma- 
chine tools :  imi)rove(l  enginehf)use. 
l)oiler  washing,  and  other  engine  ter- 
minal facilities;  longer  and  heavier 
turntables;  imi)rove(l  locomotive 
water  supplies,  with  chemical  treat- 
ment  in   some   instances ;  improve- 


ments in  the  type  and  capacity  of 
power  plant  equipment ;  systematic 
classified  heavy  repairs  to  freight  and 
])assenger  e(|uipnient,  including 
strengthening,  the  use  of  better  ma- 
terials;  moclernizing  of  locomotives 
through  the  application  of  sui)er- 
heaters,  imjjroved  valve  gear,  brick 
arches,  enlarged  tenders  with  in- 
creased fuel  and  water  capacity ;  the 
use  of  alloy  steels  and  higher  quality 
of  non-ferrous  metals  for  imjjortant 
locomotive  parts ;  closer  attention  to 
drafting  of  locomotives,  better  lubri- 
cation and  closer  attention  to  firing, 
and  to  die  handling  of  trains. 

A  comparison  of  some  (jf  the  re- 
sults of  the  foregoing  is  indicated  by 
figures  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
taken  for  September,  exce])!  where 
noted. 

T  h  e  outstanding  imprcjvements 
during  the  period,  1920  to  1929.  in- 
elusive,  have  been,  extensive  improve- 
ments to  our  mechanical  facilities  at 
Pittsburg,  Kan.;  con.struction  of  new 
classification  yard,  separation  of  sev- 
eral congested  railroad  crossings  and 
reduction  of  main  line  grade  at 
.Shreveport ;  in  cooperation  with  the 
City  of  Shreveport.  construction  of 
new  city  water  supply,  which  ])ro- 
vides  l)etter  ([uality  and  satisfactory 
(juantity  of  water  for  locomotive  use ; 
completion  of  13.2  miles  low  grade 
line  from  Leeds  (Kansas  City)  to 
(jrandview.  Mo.;  beginning  of  con- 
struction of  trans])ortation  and  classi- 
fication yard  and  engine  terminal  at 
I )owling,  Texas;  ])artici])ating  with 
other  interested  roads  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  i^assenger  station  facility  at 
Texarkana.  Texas. 


"There  is  nothing  worse  in  public 
1  fe  than  the  solenm  dinner." — James 
J.  IWilkcr. 


They  do  not  easily  rise  whose 
abilities  are  repressed  by  poverty  at 
home. — Jii'i'riial. 


1920 

.\vera.ge  cars  on  line  daily   6,692 

Cars  un.serviceable    ,?,V) 

I'cr  cent  uiiserviccaljlc    5.1 

I'reight  locomotives  unserviceable    15.5 

Passenger  locomotives  unserviceable    M).7 

l-'reight  car  miles  per  car  day    411.8 

Lbs.  of  coal  per  lOOO  GTM   (excl.  loco,  and 

tender)  (freight  service)    Pi4 

Lbs.  of  coal  per  passenger  train  car  mile   18..3 

Locomotives  owned  (H'/',  dec.)    185 

.\verage  tractive  power  of  locomotives — 

Class  I  roads  (21'/,  Inc.)    .13  635 

K.  C.  S.  {35'/f  Inc.)    41,765 

Freight  train  miles  (Oct.)  (18^,  Dec.)   234,295 

(jross  ton  niiles  (Oct.)  (177r  Inc.)   345.653 

Transportation  cost  selected  expense  accounts 
per  1000  GTM   (excl.  loco,  and  tender) 

(547<   Dec.)    $1,448 

Xo.  of  employes  (excl.  of  executive  position) 

(Oct.)  (17%  Dec.)    5,517 


(1928) 
(1928) 


1929 

().486 
260 
4.0 
11.2 
20.9 
53.2 

100 

11.0 
160 

43.845 
56,318 
190.558 
406.075 


$0,671 
4,617 
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Industry 


By  Paul  Shoup 

President.  Soiitlieni  Paeifie  Co. 


IN  TAKING  for  the  theme  of  its 
Progress  Edition.  "The  advance 
and  improvement  in  steam  trans- 
portation since  the  railroads  were  re- 
leased from  federal  control."  Trans- 
portation has  chosen  a  suhject  that  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  prosperity 
and  general  well  heing  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  railroads'  most  important  con- 
trihution  to  industry  has  heen  the 
faster  movement  of  freight.  In- 
creased efliciency  since  1920  has.  in 
ef?ect,  added  500.000  cars  to  the  daily 
average  movement.  Referring  to  this 
J.  J.  Bernet.  president,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  Company,  was  quoted 
the  other  day  as  saying : 

Roughly  speakiiiR  this  has  been  the 
eriuivalcnt  of  $75(l.()0().0()()  of  new  capi- 
tal: $45,000. 00(1  on  the  cost  of  such  new- 
capital:  $.3().()()0.()00  for  depreciation 
charge,  and  $75,000,000  in  repair  charges. 
All  that  nujney  has  gone  back  into  the 
industrial,  coniniercial  and  individual 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  turn-around  time  of  ihe  aver- 
age freight  car  has  saved  shippers  at 
least  $50,000,000  in  interest  charges. 
How  many  millions  of  new  capital  and 
how  many  millions  in  interest  charges 
have  been  saved  l)y  reducing  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  needlessly  large  stocks 
of  goods,  nobody  actually  knows. 

The  .Southern  Pacific  has  been  an 
important  contrilnitor  to  this  result. 


Soiithrrii   Pacifii-  ItriilKO  Ov«t  Colorailo   Riv«T  iit    Vuiiisi,   .\ ri/i>iiJi. 


'!"()  illustrate:  In  1920  the  schedules 
for  perishable  freight  from  Colton 
and  Roseville  to  Chicago  were  from 
180  to  189  hours.  The  schedule  today 
through  both  jjoints  is  146  hours,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  affects 
more  than  17.^.000  loaded  refrigerator 
cars  a  year  it  can  be  ai)preciated  that 
this  jjarticular  imj)rovement  in  .Soiuh- 
ern  Pacific  service  is  a  direct  bfMielit 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a  hel])  to  all  users  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetaliles  throughi)Ut  the 
I'nited  States. 

Both  freight  and  passenger  service 
have  shared  in  this  increase  of  use- 
fulness. The.se  im])rovements  didn't 
"just  happen."  They  are  the  result 
of  constant  research  and  study,  and 
substantial  ca])ital  expenditures. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  this  increased 
efficiency : 

Construction  of  ni;iny  ir.iles  of  sec- 
ond track,  'i'his  incltided  ttmneling 
for  two  miles  throtigh  the  gr;inilc  ot 
the  Sierra  Xevada. 

Lengthening  icing  docks  on  Over- 
land and  Stmset  rotites.  making  it 
])ossib!e  to  ice  entire  fruit  train  in  one 
operation. 

\'ard  change-  at  Roseville.  Sjiark- 
and  ( )gdcn. 

Xew  yards  at  Stockton.  Santa 
Clara  and  I'"resno. 

Cfmstruction  in  connection  with 
I'acific  Fruit  b.xpress  Company,  of 
icing  plants  at   Piakersfield,  Imx-suo 


and  Pjayshore.  and  enlargement  of 
Ijlant  at  Roseville. 

Construction  of  additional  units  of 
classification  yard  at  Los  .\ngeles. 

Heavier  rolling  stock  and  locomo- 
tives necessitate(l  heavier  rail  and 
more  and  better  l)allast.  W'c  have  in- 
creased our  b.illast  re(|uirements 
33  1/3  jjer  cent.  In  1908  90-i)ound 
rail  was  the  standard  for  main  line 
service.  In  1923  we  began  to  u.se 
1 10-pound  rail.  In  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  sh;irp  curves 
1,50-pound  rail  is  now  used.  .More 
than  200  miles  of  track  has  been 
e(|uii)i)ed  thus  far  with  thi>  130- 
])ound  steel. 

We  are  now  using  creosoted  ties. 
To  ])rovicle  these  ancl  meet  our  yearly 
renewal  re(|uirement  of  ai)i)r()ximate- 
ly  2,750.000  ties,  we  built  and  now 
oi)erate  creosoting  ])lants  at  .\lama- 
gordo,  Xew  Mexico;  Wilmington. 
Oakland,  California:  and  luigene. 
'  )regon. 

Iniiirovement  in  track  alignment 
and  grade  reductions  iiave  received 
constant  attention. 

We  btiilt  ;i  new  steel  bridge  across 
the  Colorado  River  at  'N'uiiia,  and  ex- 
])ect  before  the  end  of  I'^^O  to  have 
comi.lete.l  the  ,$12,0(X),(KM)  bridge 
acn)ss  ,Suisun  I'ay  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Port  Costa-I'.enicia  train  ferry. 

We  have  improved  our  motive 
]>ower  during  the  last  ten  years  by 
modernizing  old  e(|uipnient,  and  the 
construction  of  new  p{)wcr  scientifi- 
callv  designcfl  to  meet  the  growing 
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demand  for  large  and  faster  trains. 
(Jld  equipment  has  been  imjiroved  l)y 
the  ap])lication  of  superheaters,  feed- 
water  heaters,  Ijoosters  and  imi)r<)ved 
lubricating  devices.    The  new  power 
is  provided  with  I)()ilers  of  greater 
capacity   than    the   old   ])ower  and 
c  a  r  r  y  i  n  g  higher 
steam  pressure,  'i'his 
makes  it  ])ossil)le  to 
o])erate  them  on  runs 
three  or  four  times 
the  length  formerly 
n'.ade.  Some  of  these 
runs  are  nearly  9(X) 
miles  in  length,  cov- 
ering four  divisions. 

The  increased  effi- 
ciency of  our  power 
in  handling  freight 
over  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada l)etween  Rose- 
V  i  1 1  e.  Calif.,  a  n  d 
Sparks.  Nev..  is  told 
in  the  following  table 
which  shows  in  per- 
centages, the  im- 
provement in  192f> 
over  1920: 

Train  miles    2.26  cliinerv 

Locomotive  mile.s   23.10 

Gross  ton  miles  35.05 

Gross  train  load  32.06 

Gross  locomotive  load    0.74 

Speed  of  trains  (M.F.H.)   50.67 

(ir.  ton  miles  per  train  hour  WA9 


tives;  and  the  modernization  of  other 
heavv  freight  power:  the  purchase  of 
steel  underframe  box  cars  and  steel 
open-top  cars;  the  installation  of  wat- 
er treating  plants ;  the  building  and 
extension  of  yards  and  sidings  and 
of  in-.proved  shoj)  ma- 


:hase 
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The  Cotton  Belt 

By  Daniel  Uptukguovf. 
Prc'st..  St.  L.  &■  S.  J}\  Ry. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  steam 
transpcjrtation  since 
1920  has  been  the 
great  reduction  in 
time  required  to 
transport  passengers 
a  n  d  commodities, 
and  the  dependabil- 
itv  of  service  ren- 
dered at  the  increas- 
ed speed. 

We  have  carried 
out  a  systematic  i)ro- 
gram  of  imi)rove- 
ments.  the  principal 
items  of  whicli  in- 
clude the  laying  of 
heavier  rail,  im- 
provement of  drain- 
age, additional  bal- 
last, and  strengthen- 
ing l)ridges  on  the 
entire  main  line :  the 
revision  of  line  and 
grade  between  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  Corsi- 
cana.  Texas ;  the 
purchase  of  mod- 
ern freight  locomo- 


md  tools  of  modern  type. 
The  most  extensive  project  is  the 
revision  of  line  and  grade  between 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Corsicana.  Tex- 
as, a  distance  of  142  miles.  This  im- 
l)rovement  includes  the  laying  of  new 
85-pound  rail  and  application  of  l);d- 
last ;  also  the  con.struction  of  a  mod- 
ern freight  terminal  of  greater  capac- 
ity at  Tyler.  Texas,  drade  was  re- 
<Uiced  from  2  per  cent  to  1  ])er  cent. 


and  curvature  from  10°  to  4°  maxi- 
nuim.  resulting  in  the  elimination  of 
1.441  degrees. 

During  this  period  36  heav_\-  freiglit 
locomotives  were  purchased  ;  42  loco- 
motives  su])erheated   and  equipped 
v.itli  oilier  modern  appliances:  152 
locomotives  were 
converted  from  coal 
burners  to  oil  burn- 
ers. 

Late  in  1927  the 
-Southern  Pacific  and 
ourselves  concluded 
that  we  could  open  a 
new  transcontinental 
route  to  California 
by  using  the  South- 
ern I'acific  from  Cal- 
ifornia through  Kl 
Paso  to  Corsicana. 
Texas,  thence  via 
Cotton  lielt  to  the 
river  crossings  at  St. 
Louis  and  Memphis. 

( )ur  efforts  through 
the  latter  part  of 
1927  met  with  such 
concluded  to  rebuild 
Mount  Plea.sant  to 
Corsicana.  a  distance  of  142  miles. 

Tin's  business  continues  to  grow, 
and  this  is  now  an  established  route 
both  for  the  fast  movement  of  east- 
I)ound  i)erishal)les  and  also  west- 
bound merchandise  and  manufac- 
tured products,  as  our  schedules  com- 
l)are  favorably  both  in  time  and  de- 
pendability witli  that  of  our  competi- 
tors. In  fact,  our 
business  to  the  en- 
tire territory  west  of 
i".l  Paso  has  been 
most  .satisfactorv  all 
this  vear. 


success  that  we 
our   line  from 


Soiitlimi  ]*ai*ifi('  C'reoNtilinK  Plant  at   Wiliiiiii^^tuu;  ISoriiifc  ^lill 
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Frisco's  Great 
Runs 

By  J.  M.  Kl-rn 
Brest.,  Frisco  System 

W  ithout  doubt  the 
m  o  s  t  notable  ad- 
vance in  steam  trans- 
])ortation  since  the 
return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  their  own- 
ers in  1920.  has  been 
the  ex])en(liture  of 
billions  of  dollars  in 
enlarging  and  im- 
])roving  the  ca])acity 
of  the  railway  plant, 
which  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  work  out 
great    economies  in 
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operation  and  render  mnch  more 
efficient  service.  <  )nr  railroad  has 
contril)nted  to  tlie  sitnation  I)y 
the  construction  of  new  mechani- 
cal plants,  notahly  East  Thomas, 
(Birmingham)  .\la.,  i.indenwood, 
(St.  Louis)  and  Yale,  (Mem- 

phis) Tenn.  .Mso  in  the  layin<^  of 
new  and  heavier  rail,  replacing  lighter 
rail,  widening  embankments,  correct- 
ing alignments  and  reducing  grades ; 
in  the  increased  capacity  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars  and  the  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  our 
rolling  stock,  which  was  in  a  de])lor- 
able  condition  when  the  railroads 
were  returned  to  their  owners  in 
1920. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  new 
mechanical  plants  at  East  Thomas, 
Lindenwood  and  \'ale.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  think  I  should  mention  that 
our  railroad  was  the  pioneer  in  estab- 
lishing long  runs  of  locomotives  with- 
out enginehouse  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, from  St.  Louis  to  Oklahoma 
City,  a  distance  of  541  miles;  from 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to  Ijirmingham, 
Ala.,  a  distance  of  735  miles ;  and 
from  Kansas  City.  AIo..  to  Sherman, 
Texas,  a  distance  of  483  miles.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  endurance 
record  of  Engine  4113,  coal  burner, 
traveling  7350  miles  without  knock- 
ing fire,  more  than  doubling  the 
former  world's  record.  These  re- 
markable ])erforniances  were  de- 
scribed in  Traiisportalion  shortly 
after  they  were  recorded. 

The  changes  and  im])rovements  in 
our  motive  power  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  l)een  mostly  in  ])roviding  sui)er- 
heaters,  boosters  and  sijjhons,  also  the 


scrapping  of  a  lot  of  small  ])ovver  and 
replacing  with  larger  superheater  loc- 
omotives. 

iMigine  4113,  which  made  the  en- 
durance record  referred  to,  is  tyi)ical 
(  f  our  freight  locomotives  today.  This 
is  Mikado  type  2-8-2,  with  tractive 
effort  of  59,800  pounds.  Our  1500's, 
Mountain  type  4-8-2,  tractive  effort 
54,100  pounds,  are  the  last  word  in 
l)assenger  locomotives.  We  have  con- 
tracted, for  delivery  in  April,  May 
and  June  of  next  year,  for  20  new 
freight  engines,  which  will  develop  a 
tractive  effort  of  68,000  pounds, 
which  is  the  last  word  in  the  heavy 
-Mikado-type  freight  engines. 


Alaska  Builds  57 
Airports 

(jovernor  I'arks,  one  of  the  fore- 
most aviatif)!!  enthusiasts  in  .\laska. 
announces  that  there  are  57  airjjorts 
in  the  territory  now,  representing  an 
exi)enditure  of  $1.50.(X)0. 

Realizing  the  commercial  adv.-ui- 
tages  of  airplane  trans])ortatiiin  and 
communication  in  this  "land  ol  di-- 
tances,"  the  ])ublic  has  encouraged 
the  construction  of  the  lan<ling  fields 
wholeheartedly,  be  said. 

"Districts  that  were  l)efore  weeks 
away  from  liere  and  Xome  are  now 
brought  within  a  few  hours  by  Hy- 
ing," Ciovernor  I'arks  said.  "Fiusiness 
has  boomed  in  outlying  towns  and  vil- 
lages. .\ll  phases  of  activity  have 
bciK  fited,  even  the  courts.  Jurists  are 
transported  lo  i)laces  to  settle  suits 
and  try  criminal  cases  that  were  be- 
fore neglected." 

Connection  of  the  large  cities  in 


Maska  with  those  in  Canada  and  the 
Cnited  .States  by  airways  will  be  the 
next  scheme  exploited  by  airlino.  the 
governor  intimated.  Tlie  growth  of 
aviation  in  .\laska  now  that  the  ])io- 
neering  work'  is  dcme,  will  be  gradual, 
he  ex])ects. 

Flying  conditions  in  .Alaska  during 
the  summer  are  ideal,  air  oflicials 
contend,  ])ointing  out  that  they  coni- 
])are  fa\orably  with  weather  condi- 
tions in  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  the  winter,  skiis  will  be  at- 
tached to  tlu'  landing  gear  of  the 
l)lanes. 

Evolution  of  Myinc: 
Took  200  Years 

The  first  serious  atteni]>l  to  lly  was 
made  by  a  Seventeenth  Century 
y(Hith,  who  u.sed  an  umbrella  and 
curved  can\'as  wings  which  be 
|]a])])ed  b_\'  waving  bis  arms  and  legs, 
b'lying  was  then  thonghl  even  more 
iin])ossible  than  perpetual  motion. 
This  chap  had  a  bad  fall. 

I'letween  the  birdman  and  tlu'  mo- 
tor-driven air])lane  came  De  ( iroof '.s 
Hying  in.'ichine,  with  huge  wing>  oper- 
ated by  ropes,  wiiicii  ])erforme(l  mar- 
velously  on  the  ground:  l)ut  the  ropes 
got  fatally  tangled  when  he  jumped 
from  a  cliff.    .Xnd  he  fell  hard. 

There  were  many  missing  links, 
but  in  1903  Orville  W  right  succeeded 
in  Hying  852  feet  in  his  lC)-liorse- 
power  plane.  .Since  then  aviation  ha?v 
develo))ed  rapidly,  the  speed  having 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  13  miles 
per  year.  The  record  is  now  hekl  bv 
A.  H.  Oriel )ar—3r,8.S  miles  an  hour 
— which  is  faster  than  six  miles  a 
minute. 


Here's  the  Busy  Lackawanna  Again 

An  Important  Plan  of  Construc- 
tion, Witli  Power  Enlargement 

By  J.  M.  Davis 


/'resident.  The  D.  L.  c'r  W .  R.  R. 


TiiK  MOST  valuahie  cuiitfihution 
lit  the  railroads  to  tlu'  welfare 
of  this  nation  and  its  people 
and.  incidentally,  to  themselves,  since 
the  roads  were  rctm-ned  to  the  own- 
ers in  1920.  is  the  <^eneral  iini)rove- 
nient  in  their  service  which,  today,  is 
the  hest  and  the  most  de])endal)le  this 
world  afTords.  Their  reliahility  of 
])erformance  has  made  jiossihle  the 
handling  of  the  largest  gross  hiisi- 
ness  in  history,  with  tren:endons 
savings  to  shipi)ers.  tmdreamed  of 
reductions  in  inventories  hy  manufac- 
turers, johhers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers and  the  release  of  nohody 
knows  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  ca])ital  and  credit 
for  use  in  other  piMsperitN-producing 
channels. 

The  Lackawanna  contrihuted  its 
share  of  this  constructive  progress 
to  the  common  good.  Outstanding 
among  these  is  our  new  terminal 
warehouse,  which  we  exjject  to  |)lace 
in  service  in  March,  1930.  This  is 
to  l)e  the  largest  under  one  roof  on 


the  Atlantic  seaboard,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  general  storage,  warehouse 
and  distribution  |)ur])oses,  occui)ying 
a  15-acre  tract  in  Jersey  City.  It 
will  be  eight  stories  high  with  base- 
nu-nt.  <S4f)  feet  long.  162  feet  wide, 
strictly  lire  and  weather-proof 
throughout,  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  strategic  spots  on  the  Jersey 
shore.  Previously  we  had  no  such 
facilities  there. 

(  )ther  construction:  I'ier  Xo.  10, 
at  Hoboken-Jerscy  City.  1.200  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide.  This  ])ier  ])ro- 
vides  1,200  feet  of  additional  berth- 
ing space  for  shii)s,  carries  two 
tracks,  spaced  wide  enough  to  jier- 
mit  the  use  of  a  revolving  crane, 
making  i)ossible  the  speedy  handling 
of  heavy  freight  direct  from  cars  to 
boats  or  vice  versa. 

A  lake  freight  hf)use  and  dock  at 
Main  street  and  the  HutTaki  River  at 
HufFalo.  The  freight  house  is  (S.35 
feet  long,  varying  in  width  from  11,3 
to  48  feet,  with  a  floor  s])ace  of  60.- 
000  square  feet,  while  the  concrete 


dock  alongside  the  building  is  860  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide  and  supported  on 
concrete  caissons  bearing  on  rock. 
The  old  freight  house  was  not  so 
conveniently  arranged  or  of  such 
great  capacity. 

A  classification  yard,  with  a  ca- 
jjacity  of  1,288  cars,  at  East  liing- 
hamton,  X.  Y. 

The  largest  retail,  concrete,  gravity 
coal  pocket  and  steel  trestle  in  the 
nation  at  our  .South  Brooklyn  ter- 
minal. This  pocket  is  .300  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide  and  35  feet  high,  top])ed 
b\-  the  trestle,  has  a  holding  ca])acity 
of  4.,s(X)  tons;  38  trucks  can  load  si- 
multaneously; handles  -Scranton  an- 
thracite exclusively. 

.\  modern  steel  car  repair  building 
with  concrete  foimdation  and  cement- 
tile  roof,  690  feet  long  and  105  feet 
wide,  at  Buffalo. 

.\  125-foot,  bascule  span,  steel 
bridge  over  the  Buffalo  River  at  Buf- 
falo! 

Modern  ])assenger  stations  at 
l.vndlun-st.  Passaic  and  Paterson,  X. 


I*iikIi<t  Servire  Isn't  NreiU'il  on  <lir   l,ii<-kii\v:inn!i   l.imitvd  Tr:iin.«  llrtwrcn  lloliaiken  :inil  Scriinton  WItrii  Pnllcil  lij  Tlilti  4-.S-'l 
Poconii  Tj  |ir  l.oconiolit  )■  WciKhinK  <t:<7,«IM>  I. lis.     >  <nv  <;<>  On  W  ith  llu-  Story, 
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J.,  including  the  rearranoement  of 
the  driveways  and  the  landscaping  of 
the  surroundings.  Of  these.  Patersnn 
is  the  most  outstanding,  hy  reason  of 
the  elevation  of  the  tracks  at  tlmt 
point.  Much  of  this  work  has  lieen 
descrilied  in  Transportation. 

The  installation  of  automatic  train 
control  on  our  douhle-track  main  line 
hetween  liuffalo  and  Scranton.  Pa., 
involving  256>4  miles  of  road  and 
corresponding  equipment  on  217  pas- 
senger and  freight  locomotives. 

The  installation  of  color  light  sig- 
nals on  75  miles  of  road. 

The  addition  of  third  track  he- 
tween Kearny  Junction  and  Harrison. 
N.  J.,  and  third  and  fourth  track  l)e- 
tween  Lyndhurst  and  Paterson  and 
Lincoln  Park  and  Dover,  N.  J.,  a  to- 
tal of  23  miles,  all  130  pound  rail. 

The  construction  of  an  under-pass 
just  east  of  Dover. 

An  important  seven-mile  industrial 
cut-ofif  line  hetween  Harrison  and 
Kearny,  N.  J. 

The  completion  of  a  three-track 
lift  bridge  over  the  Hackensack 
River  between  Hoboken  and  New- 
ark, succeeding  the  former,  low- 
grade,  two-track  swing  bridge.  The 
new  bridge  has  a  clearance  of  40 
feet  in  closed  position  and  135  feet 
when  open,  compared  with  12  feet 
for  the  old  bridge,  has  eliminated 
about  72  per  cent  of  the  delays  inci- 
dent to  water-traffic  interference,  and 
has  most  effectually  speeded  up  the 
handling  of  traffic  in  that  zone. 

The  laving  of  rail :  75,000  tons,  or 
about  365  niiles  of  130-pound,  16.000 


tons  or  abiiut  80  miles  of  118-pound, 
and  115.000  tons  or  about  6.^0  miles 
of  105-poun(l. 

The  sul)stitution,  in  1929,  of  a 
fleet  of  powerful  high-speed  4-8-4 
Pocono  type,  freight  locomotives 
weighing  (engine  and  tender)  707.- 
000  pounds  each  in  fast  main  line 
service,  for  a  larger  fleet  of  4-6-2 
Pacific  type  freight  engines  weigh- 
ing (engine  and  tender)  456,400 
pounds.  The  new  engines  handle  an 
increased  load  of  66  2/3  per  cent 
over  the  former  type  at  the  same 
speed  and,  owing  to  greater  fuel  car- 
rving  capacity,  (22  tons  of  coal  and 
15, OCX)  gallons  of  water,  compared  tn 
10  tons  of  coal  and  9,000  gallons  of 
water)  have  reduced  the  number  ot 
operating  stops  hy  half. 

The  substitution  of  4-8-4  Pocono 
tvpe  passenger  power  (weighing,  en- 
gine and  tender.  637.000  pounds), 
carrying  14  tons  of  coal  and  12.000 
gallons  of  water,  for  Pacific  tvi)e 
power  (weighing,  engine  and  tender. 
484,800  i)ounds),  carrying  10  tons  of 
coal  and  10,000  gallons  of  water,  on 
limited  trains  between  Hoboken  and 
.Scranton.  This  new  power  walks 
right  up  the  long,  stiff  grades  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains  with  10-car  all- 
steel  trains,  without  pusher  service. 

The  re-equiiMuent  throughout  of 
the  Lackawanna  Limited,  our  crack 
daylight  train  between  New  ^  ork 
and  Buffalo. 

The  continuation  of  our  extensive 
program  for  the  elimination  of  dan- 
gerous grade  crossings  on  which 
work  this  company  already  has  suent 
approximately  $29,000,000  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Regan  in  1929,  well  under  way  at 
this  time  and  to  be  completed  in  19,30. 
is  the  electrification  of  70  miles  of 
road,  carrying  160  miles  of  track,  in 
our  Northern  New  Jersey  suburban 
territory. 

Exjiansions  and  improvements  of 
second-line  im])ortancc  are  numerous. 
The  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
entire  railroad  have  been  steoDcd  up- 
.So  also  has  the  e(|uipment  of  the  ma- 
rine deiKirtment  been  increased.  'I  he 
70-ton  all-steel  hopper-bottom  car  has 
a])peared.  also  the  55-ton  steel  freight 
car.  and  the  steel  under- f ram'-  ))as- 
senger  has  given  way  to  the  all-steel 
])assenger  coach. 


What  Good  Service 
Means 

Ry  H.  .\.  SCANDRKTT 

Prrst.,  The  Milwaukee  Road 
']"his    nation    entered    the  World 
War  in  .\i)ril,  V>\7 .  and  at  midnight. 
December  31.  1917.  operation  r.f  the 
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railroads  was  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment. As  could  only  be  expected, 
this  transfer  of  the  operation  of  so 
large  and  complex  an  industry  in 
which  everything  was  sacrificed  to 
winning  the  war.  resulted  in  a  serious 
breakdown  in  the  morale  of  the  or- 
ganizations and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  properties  so  that,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  operation  to  private  man- 
agement on  March  1,  1920,  railroad 
executives  and  their  emi)loyes  were 
confronted  with  what  seemed  to 
many  the  well-nigh  hopeless  task  of 
rehabilitating  and  restoring  the  prop- 
erties to  their  pre-war  efficiency  as 
])eace-time  agencies  of  transportation. 

This  has  not  only  been  accom- 
plished, but  the  jihysical  condition 
and  oi)eration  of  the  railroads  has 
been  brought  to  a  pitch  not  dreamed 
of  before,  and  which  more  than  any- 
one factor  has  made  possible  the  un- 
precedented ])rosi)erity  which  the 
country  has  enjoyed  during  the  past 
several  years  and  still  is  enjoying. 

'Hie  tangible  result  of  the  great 
l)rogress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
iinproyement  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  is  the  sjieed  and  reliability 
of  their  freight  service.  This  has 
worked  an  economic  revolution  in  in- 
dustry in  what  has  been  termed 
•hand-to-mouth  buying."  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  this  is  easily  un- 
flerstood  when  it  is  realized  that  in- 
ventories carried  by  all  classes  of  in- 
(luMry  in  the  I'nited  States,  includ- 
ing the  railroads  themselves,  nm  into 
many  billions  of  dollars,  and  that  the 
cost  Of  carrying,  including  interest, 
depreciation,  storage,  insurance  and 
li;mdliiig.  is  from  20  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent.  Just  what  reduction  in  in- 
ventories has  been  ma<le  possi!)le  as  a 
result  of  this  inii)r()yed  service  the 
railroads  are  rendering  is  not  known 
to  me.  but  as  a  conservative  estimate 
i   sliould  i)lace  it  at  several  ))illion 
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dollars,  and  the  rcsultin,t,'  saving;  in 
conducting^  tlie  nation's  l)usincss  close 
to  one  billion  ilollars  a  year. 

Another  very  important  econon-.ic 
factor  to  which  the  service  the  rail- 
roads are  now  giving  has  contributed 
is  the  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices.  The  business  dejjression  of 
1921  was  due  primarily,  if  not  solely, 
to  the  inflation  of  commoditv  i)rices 
in  1919  and  1920.  W  hile  f  should 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  inflation  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  I  do  believe  the 
reduction  in  inventories  which  rail- 
road efficiency  has  made  possible  is  a 
long  step  in  that  direction. 

The  manner  in  which  this  improved 
efficiency  in  railroad  transi)ortation 
has  been  brought  about  in  so  short  a 
time  since  the  projierties  were  re- 
turned to  private  management  at  the 
close  of  the  war :  with  wages  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been,  with  the 
exception  of  1920 :  with  a  general  re- 
duction in  rates  in  1922,  and  a  con- 
tinued decline  since,  antl  in  the  face 
of  severe  comjjetition  by  highway 
and  water,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
yearly  loss  in  i)assenger  revenues 
since  1922  of  api)r()\imatelv  $300.- 
000.000.  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  re- 
markable i)ages  in  the  history  of 
.American  industrial  development, 
and  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
notable  advance  in  steam  transporta- 
tion for  the  nation  at  large  since  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  their  own- 
ers in  1920. 

I  can  point  to  no  jjarticular  im- 
provement or  development  perfected 
on  this  road  during  this  period.  We 


participated  with  other  roads  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  union  sta- 
tions at  Chicago  and  St.  Paid.  W  e 
constructed  a  large  freight  yard  at 
.St.  Paul,  and  acquired  imder  a  999- 
year  lease  the  Chicago.  Terre  Haute 
\'  Southeastern  Ixailwaw  which  gave 
us  a  direct  connecti(jn  with  the  coal 
fields  of  Southern  Indiana,  ensuring 
reliable  and  uninterrupted  su])])ly 
of  fuel,  a  most  nece-sary  .and  im- 
l)ortant  factor  in  the  efficient  oi)era- 


tion   of   any   large  steam  railroad. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period  un- 
der review  we  acquired  some  heavy 
electric  motors  for  use  on  the  electri- 
fied section  of  our  line,  also  a  num- 
ber of  medium  heavy  steam  freight 
locomotives.  W  e  are  just  now  re- 
ceiving a  number  of  heavy  steam 
passenger  locomotives,  and  are  about 
to  place  an  order  for  some  heavy 
high-s]ieed  freight  locon'.otives. 


Big  Increase  in  Air  Mail 

In  conjunction  with  \^0  cities  in 
M)  slates.  San  Francisco  has  in- 
creased its  air  mail  so  that  the  pound- 
;>ge  carried  by  all  the  United  States 
air  mail  lines  this  year  will  equal 
4000  tons  or  320.000.000  letters, 
contrasted  with  140,000,000  letters  in 
I92.S.  according  to  a  recent  estimate 
of  the  lioeing  .System  which  o])er- 
ates  the  San  Francisco-(  )akland-Chi- 
cago  and  Los  Angeles-.SeattIc  air 
mail,  express  and  passenger  lines. 

The  total  mileage  which  mail 
planes  in  the  United  States  will  fly 
this  year,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  in 
excess  of  13.000.000  contrasted  with 
6,670.000  miles  last  year.  Improved 
service,  expansion  of  the  air  mail  net- 
work, double  daily  round-trip  New 
^'ork-Chicago-San  Francisco  service, 
and  the  growing  familiarity  of  the 
general  public  with  air  mail  are  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  increase. 


11c  that  has  a  trade  has  an  (jffice 
)f  ])roiit  and  honor. — Hen  l-ranklin. 
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Fast  Freight,  Outstanding  Item 

The  Rock  Island's  Constructive 
Program  a  Costly  Accomplishment 

By  J.  E.  Gorman 

President,  Rock  Island  Lines 


IT  SEEMS  to  nie  rather  well  estab- 
lished now  that  the  outstanding 
accomplishment  of  our  railroads 
since  they  were  returned  to  their 
owners  by  the  i^overnment  in  1920, 
has  been  the  greatly  improved  fast 
freight  train  performance.  This  has 
enabled  industries  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  on  hand.  Prior  to  1920 
it  was  customary  for 
these  industries  to 
have  on  hand  the 
minimum  of  30  days' 
supply  of  material. 
\\'ith  the  improved 
fast  freight  service 
they  have  heen  able 
to  carry  on  their  op- 
erations with  the 
minimum  of  one 
week's  supply  oi  ma- 
terial, and  in  some 
minimum  of  30  days' 
supply  of  material. 
This  results  in  a 
larger  working  capi- 
tal always  available 
for  industries  and 
quicker  turnover  on 
capital  invested. 

Next  in  impor- 
tance is  the  improved 
condition  of  equip- 
ment. The  Rock 
Island,  as  well  as  all 
important  roads,  has 
greatly  improved  its 
equipment  conditions 
since  1920,  by  retir- 
ing its  old  wooden  freight  equii)ment, 
and  purchasing  modern  steel  and 
steel  underframe  equipment,  and  also 
by  the  purchase  of  heavier  locomo- 
tive power. 

Improved  passenger  train  ])erform- 
ance  has  been  emphasized.  Notwith- 
standing the  inroads  made  by  bus 
operation,  railroads  have  continueil  to 
improve  their  through  passenger 
train  performance  by  i)roviding  mod- 
ern all  steel  equipment  and  reducing 
the  running  time  between  ijractically 
all  the  larger  centers. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Rock 
Island  has  made  a  vearly  expenditure 


for  improvements  on  its  lines  of  $90,- 
139,418.  It  has  maintained  depend- 
able, on-time,  fast  freight  service,  and 
in  many  instances  has  reduced  the 
running  time  and  deliveries  of  such 
service.  It  lias  retired  about  10,000 
wooden  freight  cars;  has  retired  a])- 
proximately  250  small  locomotives : 
it  has  purchased  169  new  freight  lo- 
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comotives  and  00  ])asscnger  locomo- 
tives and  11,()40  new  all-steel  or  steel 
underframe  freight  cars.  The  i)ublic 
has  taken  advantage  of  these  new 
facilities  as  reflected  by  increased 
gross  ton-miles  o])erated  in  192<S  as 
com])ar  ed  with  1920  of  33.2  1);m-  cent. 

i)rovided 


land 


has 


The 

many  large  imi)rovements  on  ils 
l)roi)erty  in  this  period.  I'"or  example: 
During  the  la.st  ten  years  <S2  miles  of 
second  main  track  has  been  con- 
structed between  Topeka  and  llcriiig- 
ton.  Kan.,  at  a  cost  of  $r,.(XX).(K)(). 
This  improvement  was  necessary 
pro])erly  to  handle  increased  traffic. 


and  to  reduce  ovu-  ()i)eraling  exjjenses. 

The  Rock  Island  has  installed  a 
system  of  automatic  train  control  on 
its  line  from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  a  distance  of  35S  niili->  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000. 

During  the  last  five  years,  we  have 
constructed  a  new  line  between  .\ma- 
rillo,  Texas,  and  Liberal,  Kan.,  a  dis- 
tance of  153  miles  at 
a  cost  of  $7,500,000. 
riiis  new  line  serves 
a  vast  agricultural 
territory  as  well  as 
large  oil  fields. 

<  )ne  of  the  most 
extensive  and  impor- 
tant yard  imi)rove- 
ments  has  been  made 
at  .\  r  m  o  u  r  d  a  1  e, 
Kan.,  covering  con- 
struction of  'H8,390 
feet  of  additional 
tracks  with  addition- 
al car  cai)acity  of 
1,690  cars  at  a  cost 
of  about  $695,000. 
This  work  was  start- 
ed in  1927  and  will 
be  comi)leted  ni 
1929.  The  additional 
facilities  are  neces- 
sary ])roperly  to  care 
I'oi"  increased  busi- 
ness and  to  exjjedite 
mox'ements  of  cars 
through  the  terminal. 

.\t  I'.l  Reno  dur- 
ing the  last  two 
years,  the  Rock  Island  has  made 
(|uite  ;m  extensive  addition  to  its  yard 
facilities,  providing  for  additional 
cai)acitv  of  42S  cars  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2.50.(X')().  These  facilities  are  required 
to  ])ermit  of  economical  operation  and 
)perly  to  handle  increased  business. 
In  1929  a  new  freight  terminal  was 
)iistnicted  at  ( )maiia  at  a  cost  of 
ibout  $1,500,000.  The.se  facilities  in- 
clude a  freight  house  32  by  200  feet, 
an  island  i)latform  16  by  350  feet, 
automobile  and  machinery  platform 
2S  by  1X2  feet,  ten-ton  electric  crane. 
These  facilities  are  served  by  tracks 
having  a  capacity  of  225  cars. 
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\€-«   Car  Shop  :it  Kl   U«-   Okl.i. 

At  nine  Tslaiid.  Illinois,  a  steel  and 
lirick  building  <S0  feet  wide  hy  500 
feet  long  has  lieen  hiiilt.  e(|iiii)])ed 
with  mo(lern  machinery  for  liandling 
efificiently  the  fabrication  of  steel  car 
parts,  repair  and  general  steel  freight 
car  rebuilding  work.  This  was 
erected  in  192S  at  a  cost  of  about 
$.^50,000.  This  shop  can  house  20 
cars  undergoing  repairs  or  in  i)rocess 
of  rebuilding,  and  has  a  ina.ximum 
outi)ut  of  five  heavy  rebuilt  cars  daily. 

This  shop  is  in  the  Chicago  terri- 
tory, which  is  the  eastern  terminal  of 
the  railroad  at  the  break  between  east- 
ern and  western  railroads.  It  is  the 
greatest  improvement  made  in  the 
car  de])artment  facilities  of  the  Rock 
Island  in  the  last  25  years. 

El  Reno.  Okla..  .Steel  .Shop.  .\ 
steel  and  brick  constructed  building. 
75  feet  wide  by  400  feet  long, 
£(piipped  with  modern  machinery  the 
same  as  the  Blue  Island  sho]),  was 
erected  in  1929  at  an  a])i)ro.\imate 
cost  of  $250,000.  This  shoj)  can  hou.se 
16  cars  undergoing  repairs  or  in  jjro- 
cess  of  rebuilding  and  has  a  ma.xi- 
nium  output  of  five  heavy  rebuilt  cars 
daily.  This  .shop  in  El  Reno  is  at  the 
intersection  of  the  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  line,  and  is  e(|ual  to 
anything  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the 
southwest  territory. 

We  have  carried  on  a  constructive 
program  in  improving  our  locomotive 
jiower  by  the  ai)])lication  of  thermic 
sy])hons.  boosters,  stokers,  feedwater 
heaters,  and  have  increased  the  total 
tractive  effort  of  ])ower  dinHng  the 
last  ten  years  7.272.0^7  pounds.  The 
average  tractive  effort  of  our  locomo- 
tives has  increased  from  32.110 
poimds  to  40.535  pounds,  an  increase 
of  8,425  iK)unds  or  26.2  per  cent, 
which  has  increased  the  average  num- 
ber of  cars  h;indled  ]>er  train,  35.7 
])cr  cent. 


The  Railroads  and 
Waterways 

.S])eaking  to  the  .Associated  Traf- 
fic Clubs  of  .America  at  .St.  Loviis. 
R.  H.  .\ishtan,  president  of  the 
.American  Railway  .Association,  said 
the   railroads   are   not   opposed  to 


the  flevelo])ment  of  inland  water- 
way IransjMirtation  if  economically 
justified,  but  they  are  ojjjjosed  to 
the  federal  government  entering  into 
conqKtitive  transportation  operation 
with  tliem.  Hut  the  railroads  do  ask, 
said  Mr.  .Aishton,  that  there  shall  be 
even-handed  justice  in  the  comjieti- 
tion  between  the  facilities  of  the  rail 
carriers  and  inland  waterway  o])era- 
tion  if  the  true  economic  situation  in 
ths  country  requires  the  development 
of  waterways. 

"The  carriers,"  continued  .Mr. 
.Aishton.  "have  offered  and  are  of- 
fering no  o])position  to  federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  improvements  on 
these  inland  waterways.  With  res|)ect 
to  all  the  ])lans  for  making  waterways 
available  for  traffic  as  an  economic 
necessity,  the  railroads  have  ex- 
])ressed  no  ojiinion  and  have  taken  no 
])osition.  'I'hey  are  placing  no  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  accomplishment 
along  these  lines  although,  carrying 
an  increasingly  heavy  liurden  of 
ta.xes,  they  must  pay  a  substantial 
]Jortion  of  the  e.x])enditures,  and  thus 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned  in  the 
(|uestion  of  the  economic  necessity 
for  such  expenditures. 

"The  railroads  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  be  placed  in  a  ])osition  of 
(>|)l)osition  to  the  development  of  any 
legitimate  form  of  trans])ortation 
service,  whether  over  the  highwa\s, 
in  the  air  or  on  the  water,  which  is 


economically  justified,  that  is,  ])ays 
its  own  way  and  is  demanded  by  the 
public. 

"There  are  three  things  to  which 
the  railroads  make  objection,  because 
they  believe  that  these  three  things 
are  not  in  accord  with  even-handed 
justice.  The  rail  carriers  are  ojjjjosed 
on  principle  to  the  government's  en- 
tering into  a  com])etitive  transporta- 
tion oi)eration  with  them.  They  be- 
lieve the  ])rincii)le  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  engage  in  business 
in  com])etition  with  jjrivate  enterprise 
is  a  i)art  of  the  government  ])olicy 
and  is  approved  by  the  business  men 
of  the  coimtry.  They  feel  that  this 
principle  should  be  a])])lied  to  them 
as  well  as  to  any  other  industry. 

"The  rail  carriers  are  also  opposed 
to  being  subjected  to  a  competition 
wherein  the  comi)etitor  is  relieved 
from  important  items  of  operating 
costs  which  the  rail  carriers  and  every 
other  ])rivate  enteri)rise  must  meet 
out  of  revenue.  I  refer  here  spe- 
cifically to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment operation  through  the  Inland 
Waterways  Cor])()ration  not  only  has 
its  highways  made  available  and 
maintained  for  it.  but  also  it  oi)erates 
without  any  recjuirement  to  pay  taxes 
such  as  are  assessed  uj)on  jM-ivate  en- 
terj^rise.  or  to  pay  interest  upon  the 
ca])ital  which  has  been  given  it  by  the 
government.  This  is  an  element  of 
imfair  competition." 


II 
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The  I'liioiL  Stiition  at  l'hi<*aK***       l>evehipnieiit  of  the  I^aNt  Deentle. 


Notable  Increase  in  Tractive  Power 

Modern  Engines  With  Economy- 
Efficiency  Devices  On  the  Burlington 

By  F.  E.  Williamson 

President.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 


STEAM  transportation  has  ad- 
vanced most  notal)ly,  I  believe, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  in  increased 
freis,dit  operating  efficiency.  By  this 
I  mean  the  actual  .speed  of  transi)or- 
tation  and  delivery  of  shiijment.->  as 
well  as  the  greater  accomi)lishment 
hy  railroads  in  moving  net  ton  miles 
])er  unit  of  expenditure.  This  in- 
volves a  good  many  features  of  the 
operating  performance,  all  of  which 
I  believe  may  be  groui)ed  together  as 
the  outstanding  feature  of  transpor- 
tation since  1920.  h^igures  in  sui)port 
of  this  view])oint  will  be  found  in 
this  ccjmmunication. 

During  the  ])eriod  since  1920,  the 
Burlington  Railroad  has  expended  a 
net  amount  after  retirements,  of  a])- 
proximately  112  million  dollars  on 
additions  and  imjjrovements  to  the 
jjroperty.  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 


count. Extensive  im])rovements  were 
made  to  yards  and  terminals  at  ('hi- 
cago  and  elsewhere  during  the  i)eri(Kl, 
considerable  portions  of  the  line 
double-tracked  and  block-signalled ; 
|)assenger  and  freight  stations  built, 
extensive  grade  revisions  and  other 
improvements  were  completed,  e(|uii)- 
nient  modernized  and  added  to.  <  )ur 
locomotive  shoj)  at  Denver  was  com- 
pleted during  this  ])eriod,  also  the 
(  iiicago  Union  .Station,  'i'he  cost  of 
the  station  is  not  included  in  P>urling- 
ton's  direct  ex])enditin-es  for  ini- 
|)rovements,  (|Uoted  above. 

.Motive  power  has  imjjroved  diu-ing 
ibis  ])eriod  to  a  greater  extent  tiian 
in  any  previous  ten  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  operations.  In  size 
alone,  the  develo])ment  has  been  rapid 
as  indicated  by  the  figures  on  aver- 
age  tractive   ])ower  of  locomotives 


owned.  .Small  engines  have  been  re- 
tired, and  ])()wer  added  has  been  of 
large  size.  Modern  devices  such  as 
superheaters,  mechanical  stokers, 
feedwater  beaters,  fire  brick  arches, 
etc.,  have  been  added  to  i)ractically 
all  of  the  existing  engines,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  s])ecifications  for  new 
])ower.  The  2-10-4  ly])c  freight  lo- 
comotive illustrated  here  has  a  trac- 
tive etTort  of  90,000  pounds,  and  can 
handle  a  train  weighing  <S,0(XJ  tons. 

The  I'urlington's  gain  since  1920 
in  various  freight  operating  averages 
that  indicate  the  gain  in  efficiency, 
and  the  expediting  of  our  service  to 
the  ])ul)lic,  is  indicated  on  next  ])age. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  advance- 
ments and  construction  improve- 
nicnts.  the  P.urlington  has  done  much 
to  create  and  maintain  ])lea.sant  re- 
lationship with  the  ])ui)lic  as  the  years 
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Till'  Itii rl         oil's  l,o<Miiiii»t  M  <■  Slioiis  ;it  l>rii\t'r. 


liavc  i^diie  liv.    Tliis  lias  been  ddiie.  ience,  and  tlif  Imsincss  ])r(isi)erily  of 

as  in  the  case  of  otlier  Class  1  roads,  tlie  people  in  its  territory, 

through    projjer    channels    open    to  We  now  come  to  the  tal)le  disclos- 

cvery  lars^e  industry  whose  o])eration  iny'  the  Rnrlin^ton's  o])eratin,i4-  jiroj;- 

involves   the    comfort,    the   conven-  ress : 

TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPROVING  OPERATIONS 

.Xvcr.  Trac.  ivc 

Average  Net  Tun  (/rossTon  I'ower  nf 

Miles  Miles  I'er  Miles  Per  all  Locoiiio- 

I'er  Car  Dav  Train  Hmir  Train  Hour  lives  Owned 

]92(/                                 MA     '  8.2'i()  Ui.8<)7  .34,. =!()() 

1921                                   29.2  8.861  18,M44  ,?4.M)(1 

1922                                  .i0.7  8.(.44  18,442  .S.i,4'M 

1923                                  .14.(1  H.8H1  19.2,V)  Mk\W 

1924                                  .11.4  9.209  20.2,19  .16  249 

1925                                  .12.f)  9.851  21.685  .17.021 

1926                                  .16.0  10.162  22.S74  .17.')84 

1927                                  .14.0  10.1.16  22.6'M  .19,6';5 

1928                                  ,16.6  11,176  24.66.1  41,0()0 

10  Mo.s.  1929    38.0  11.334  25.088  42,300 


This  Line  Shows  Fine 
Improvement 

By  A.  E.  Ci.n-T 
I'rcsl.  Central  of  (icorj/ia 

.Since  1920  the  Central  of  (k-or^ia 
Kailway  Co.  has  increased  its  invest- 
ment in  road  and  efjuipment  a])])ro\i- 
mately  $2.S.000.000.  of  which  ai)i)roxi- 
mately  $!2.0(X).000  was  in  equiimient. 
( )ur  records  show  an  increase  in  ijross 
ton  miles  per  train  mile  of  292.  and 
in  net  ton  miles  i)er  train  mile  of  C)l. 
Our  net  ton  miles  per  car  day  in- 
creased 74,  and  our  avera,<;e  miles  ])er 
car  day  8,9. 

Probably  our  most  imi)orlanl  im- 


provement has  been  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  i^rade  revision  on  our  iiir- 
mini^ham  district,  between  Hirmins^- 
ham.  .\la..  and  Columbus.  Ca.,  cov- 
erintj  1.^.^  miles,  'i'his  has  resulted  in 
shorteniu<^  the  line  ai)])roximately  five 
miles.  eliminatin,t(  40  hifjhway  grade 
crossin,q;S,  two  railway  jjrade  cross- 
in<>s.  89  curves,  and  re])lacin,t;-  2426 
feet  of  wooden  trestles  with  concrete 
and  steel  structures.  The  cost  of  this 
work  was  about  $7.000.0a). 

The  net  increase  in  number  of  our 
locomotives  in  service  is  .30.  .\ver- 
a,^e  tractive  effort  increased  from  ,34.- 
l'9.3  to  40..310. 

Th?  most  notable  advance  in  steam 


transportation  since  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  their  owners  in  1920.  in 
my  o])inion.  has  been  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  facilities,  the  addition  of 
e([ui])ment.  the  re.storation  of  em])loye 
morale,  and  the  elimination  of  car 
shortajjes.  resulting  in  imj^roved  serv- 
ice that  is  satisfactory  to  the  public. 


Getting  Even  With  the 
Passenger  Department 

Death  journeys  are  going  to  be 
ma<le  more  attractive  for  hogs. 
Triple-decked  steel  .stock  cars  which 
do  not  have  to  unload  en  route  for 
feed  and  water  are  being  tested  on 
runs  between  Chicago  and  the  West 
Coast.  They  carry  two  water  tanks 
of  five-barrel  capacity  each,  with 
hose  attachment  for  filling  troughs 
along  the  sides  of  the  car.  Two  tons 
of  dry  feed  are  carried. 

Each  car  has  an  attendant  who 
lives  in  a  compartment  at  the  end 
of  the  aisle.  He  is  the  ])orter  for  the 
"pig  Pullman,"  feeding  and  bedding 
them  in  winter. 

The  cars  are  expected  to  save  four 
days'  time  coming  from  the  coast 
and  are  apjiroved  by  the  Xational 
riumane  .Society. 


A  mere  copier 
oduce  auN'thing  ! 


of  nature  cannot 
;reat. — Rrxiiolds. 
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When  the  Public  Knows  the  Facts 


How  10  Years'  Advertising  Created 
Good  Will.     An  Optimist  at  Large 

By  L.  A.  Downs 

President,  Illinois  Central  System 


Rkvip:wing  the  railway  progress 
of  the  last  decade,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  paramount  in- 
fluence of  one  contrihutory  factor  in 
l^articular.  That  is  the  great  change 
in  the  puhlic's  attitude  toward  the 
railroads.  Suspicion  and  distrust  of 
the  railroads  have  virtually  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  ])lace  has  grown 
up  a  spirit  of  friendly  understanding 
and  good  will  that  is  constantly  gain- 
ing in  strength.  All  the  advances 
made  in  the  field  of  railway  transpor- 
tation in  this  period,  and  they  are 
numerous  and  far-reaching,  are  in 
large  measure  the  fruits  of  this  trans- 
formation. 

The  cause-and-cfTect  relationship  is 
easy  to  demonstrate.  The  railroads, 
more  than  any  other  industry,  depend 
for  their  welfare  upon  favorahle  puh- 
lic  sentiment.  They  can  exist  only  by 
virtue  of  ])uhlic  ])atr()nage.  They  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  public  in  the  mat- 


ter of  laws.  \'irtually  every  imi)or- 
tant  matter  of  railway  finance,  ad- 
ministration and  operation  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  pul)- 
lic  authorities.  Thus,  the  attitude  of 
the  i)ul)lic  toward  the  railroads  de- 
cides their  fate,  luijoying  the  good 
will  of  the  ])ublic,  they  can  thrive  and 
grow :  lacking  it,  they  are  bound  to 
languish  and  wither.  It  follows, 
t  h  e  r  e  f  o  r  e,  that  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  railroads  since 
1920  must  be  credited  primarily  to 
|)nblic  helpfulness  in  the  way  of 
friendship  and  cooperation.  Other- 
wise their  achievements  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

This  friendly  i)ublic  si)irit  toward 
the  railroads  is  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  railway  initiative.  Under  its  inspir- 
ing influence,  railway  service  has  been 
improvefl  in  the  last  decade  to  a  point 
closelv  ai)])r()aching  jierfection.  The 
transp(M"tation  shortages  that  used  to 


occiu'  periodically,  strangling  business 
and  entailing  losses  to  the  country 
running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  have  become  things  of  the 
jiast.  .Shippers  nowadays  can  count 
on  having  plenty  of  cars  when  and 
where  needed,  and  on  s])eedy  move- 
ment of  their  shii)ments  to  destina- 
tion. .Schedules  have  been  shortened 
everywhere,  in  many  cases  to  an  ex- 
tent measurable  in  days,  and  on-time 
arrivals  have  come  to  be  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Never  before  has 
this  or  any  other  country  enjoyed 
such  su])erior  service.  Ranking  gov- 
ernment authorities  and  business  lead- 
ers in  all  lines  have  paid  glowing 
tril)utes  to  the  worth  of  this  service 
as  a  national  economic  asset.  The 
railroads  continue  striving  diligently 
to  make  their  service  even  better  by 
way  of  .showing  their  a])preciation  of 
])ul)lic  friendliness  and  their  desire  to 
merit  its  further  enjoyment. 


-  ('IjIi  ;iiio    Aorl.lI  .Survey. 


All  Acri  il  View  of  Marklinni  Vard.s,  a  Part  of  tin-    IIIIhoIm  Ci-M«rari«  S>Htiiii  of  Hh  Chicago  Tvriiiliinl 

KIcctriilc-atlon  and  Iiiiprovcnient  Project. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF 


in 
1879 


''GOOD 
GOLD" 

STEAM  Railway  men  of  the 
were  skeptical  when  Ed  wan  | 
E.  Gold  suggested  a  new  and  bette  | 
method  of  heating  passenge 
coaches.  Small  wood-burning  stove 
were  the  accepted  method.  Bu' 
stoves  left  much  to  be  desired  fron 
the  standpoint  of  passengers'  com 
fort.    The  temperature  near  thi 
stoves  imitated  the  tropics  at  mid 
day — while  unfortunate  traveler 
in  the  center  of  the  car  almost  froze 

There  was  an  even  graver  objectior 
to  the  use  of  stoves.  In  the  event 
of  a  wreck  the  stoves  tipped  over  anc 
the  flimsy  wooden  cars  of  that  day 
promptly  caught  fire,  adding  to  the 
horror  of  the  accident.  These  con- 
siderations prompted  a  trial  oi 
Gold's  invention. 


It  was  a  success,  and  railways 
installed  the  new  Gold  heating 
apparatus. 


PROGRESSIVE^ES.S 


and 
later 


In  1930 


In  the  more 
than  50  years 
that  have 
elapsed  since  that  day  the  Gold  Car 
ieating  &  Lighting  Company  has 
ntroduced  improvement  after  im- 
srovement.  Gold's  first  heater  estab- 
ished  a  mechanical  supremacy  which 
lever  has  been  successfully  challenged.  Gold  heat- 
ng  equipment  is  standard  today  for  the  best  in  car 
ieating  devices  for  both  steam  and  electric  lines. 

Every  step  in  the  development  of  heating 
specialties  has  been  the  result  of  lengthy 
5xperiment  and  research.  In  conse- 
]uence  Gold  equipment  is  perfectly 
idapted  to  the  exacting  demands  of  car 


GOOD  Ay 
9 


construction  and  railway  operating 
conditions. 

As  each  new  type  of  Gold  equip- 
ment was  introduced  it  quickly 
proved  itself  practical  and  superior. 

Today,  Gold  heating  apparatus  again 
represents  an  advance  in  the  science 
of  providing  an  ample  volume  of  uniform  heat  to 
every  car— at  an  economical  price. 

The  Gold  Catalog  enters  into  detail  regarding  the 
perfection,  convenience  and  economy  of 
Gold  equipment.  Executives  responsible 
for  the  specification  or  purchase  of  heat- 
ing equipment  should  have  a  copy.  Upon 
receipt  of  your  name  we  will  gladly  send  it. 


30LD   CAR  HEATING   &  LIGHTING  COMPANY 


Bush  Terminal  Building  No.  2 


220  36th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


In  Ihe  United  Kingdom:  LAYCOCK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Works.  Millhouses  Sta.,  Sheffield 
In  Canada:  CANADIAN  GOLD  CAR  HEATING  &  LIGHTING  CO..  Ltd.,  728  St.  James  Street.  Montreal 
In  the  Orient:  CHINESE  ENGINEERING  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  18  Ermnnno  Orlotto.  Ticntun.  China 
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The  railroads  arc  on  their  mettle 
to  show  what  they  can  do  with  the 
hacking  of  the  puhlic.  Their  goal  is 
to  provide  service  meeting  the  highest 
standards  of  j)erfection.  and  they  will 
he  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  that. 
What  they  have  accomplished  since 
1920  is  an  earnest  of  their  eagerness 
and  al)ility  to  succeed  in  the  task  they 
have  set  themselves.  ( )ne  requisite 
for  future  railway  achievements 
matching  those  of  the  last  decade  is 
continuance  hy  the 
jnihlic  of  its  friendly 
helpful  spirit  toward 
the  railroads.  The 
henefits  which  have 
accrued  to  the  puhlic 
from  the  improve- 
ments in  railway 
service  thus  far  ef- 
fected ought  to  in- 
sure such  continu- 
ance. 

The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral System  i)rides  it- 
self ui)on  what  it  has 
done  to  foster  this 
spirit.  It  has  given 
proof  of  its  earnest 
desire  to  further 
mutual  understand- 
ing, confidence  and 
friendship  between 
the  pulilic  and  the 
railroads.  In  Se])- 
temher.  1920,  the 
Illinois  Central  Sy.s- 
tem  hegan  a  series  of 
monthly  statements 
to  the  ])ul)lic  di.scuss- 
ing  railway  topics  of  current  interest. 
These  statements  are  ])ul)lished  as 
l)aid  advertisements  in  all  newsi)a])ers 
along  the  system.  Their  object  is  to 
take  the  mystery  out  of  railroading 
by  giving  the  i)ublic.  in  simple, 
straightforward  messages,  the  facts 
about  the  aims,  problems,  needs  and 
accomi)lishments  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral System  and  the  railroads  in  gen- 
eral. Every  statement  contains  a  cor- 
dial invitation  for  constructive  criti- 
cism and  suggestions.  -Statements  in 
this  series  have  appeared  on  the  first 
of  every  month,  without  a  break, 
since  they  were  started  more  than 
nine  years  ago,  antl  that  is  believed 
to  be  a  record  for  duration  and  cf)n- 
tinuity  of  advertising  of  this  kind. 
They  are  motivated  by  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  American  people  are 
essentially  fairminded,  and  can  be  re- 
lied upon  for  just,  sympathetic  treat- 
ment when  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

The  Illinois  Central  System  has  no 
secrets  from  the  ])ublic.  It  takes  the 
]3eo])le  of  its  territorv  into  its  confi- 
dence, tells  them  what  it  is  doing,  and 


invites  them  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  it  for  the  advancement  of  mu- 
tual interests.  It  strives  to  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  friendly,  neigh- 
borly railroad,  and  it  does  its  utmost 
to  live  up  to  the  duties  and  resjionsi- 
bilities  of  a  good  neighbor  and  fellow 
citizen.  Its  constant  aim  is  to  increase 
its  usefulness  to  the  peoi)le  it  .serves, 
not  only  as  an  agency  of  transjjorta- 
tion  but  also  as  a  force  for  commu- 
nity   i)r()gress    and    jn-osperity.  It 
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seeks  to  lielp  its  cummuiiitx'  neighbors 
carry  on  their  economic  activities  to 
better  advantage,  furnishing  the  serv- 
ices of  agricultural  and  industrial  e.\- 
l)erts  to  this  end. 

Courtesy  also  is  a  watchword  of 
the  railroad,  and  all  members  of  the 
Illinois  Central  organization  are  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  ])rinciplc  that 
one  of  their  first  duties  is  to  be  cour- 
teous to  the  public  at  all  times. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the 
Illinois  Central  System  actively  seeks 
1(1  strengthen  the  ties  of  understand- 
ing and  frieuflship  between  the  ]nib- 
lic  and  itself.  In  so  doing,  it  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  ])romotion 
of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
l)ublic  toward  the  railroads  as  a 
whole. 

The  Illinois  Central  System  also 
has  been  energetic  in  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  its  facilities. 
Its  expenditures  for  additions  and 
betterments  of  all  kinds  in  the  decade 
just  ended  aggregate  around  $262,- 
000,000,  of  which'  $160,000,000  went 
into    roadway    and    structures  and 


$102,000,000  into  needed  cciuipment. 

Among  the  principal  activities  in 
adding  to  and  imjjroving  its  roadway 
and  structures  are  the  electrification 
of  its  Chicago  terminal,  including  the 
substitution  of  electric  for  steam  su- 
burban service,  and  ])rovision  for  sub- 
stituting electric  for  steam  locomo- 
tives in  handling  freight  operations  in 
downtown  Chicago  by  I""ebruary. 
l'',30.  the  elimination  of  all  railway 
and  highway  crossings  on  the  main 
line  for  the  first  .^.S 
miles  south  of  the 
Chicago  River,  and 
till'  construction  of 
an  immense  dassifi- 
cation  yard,  engine 
terminal  and  shop 
])lant  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city; 
the  construction  of  a 
new,  low-grade  line, 
K)9  miles  long  and 
22  miles  shorter  than 
the  old  line,  between 
b'.dgewood.  111.,  and 
I'ulton,  Ky.,  with  the 
necessary  yards,  en- 
gine terminals  anfi 
mechanical  facilities ; 
the  construction  of 
a  new  line,  .SS  miles 
lung,  between  I)aw- 
sin  .S])rings  and 
Central  City,  Ky. : 
the  construction  of 
comprehensive  shop 
facilities  at  Paducah, 
Ky. ;  extensive 
grade-reduction  ])ro- 
jects  at  Monee  and  I'axton,  111.,  and 
track-elevation  ])rojects  at  Cham- 
paign. 111.,  Jackson.  Miss.,  and 
Clarksdale,  Miss.,  the  re-arrange- 
ment and  enlargement  of  yard  facil- 
ities at  I*-ast  .St.  Louis.  111.,  and  the 
installation  of  a  second  main  track 
between  i'.ast  .St.  Louis  and  I'inck- 
neyville.  III.,  a  distance  of  4.S  miles. 

Along  with  these  activities,  there 
has  been  notable  increase  in  the 
efiiciency  and  tractive  power  of 
locomotive  units.  ;\p])roximately 
one-third  of  the  locomotives  ownerl 
by  the  .system  at  the  beginning  of 
1920  have  been  retired,  and  more 
than  500  new  locomotives  of  larger 
and  more  efficient  tyjjes  have  been  in- 
stalled. Meantime  there  has  been  in 
effect  a  regular  ])rogram  of  modern- 
izing locomotives,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  superheat,  feedwater 
heaters.  im])roved  valve  gears  and 
thermic  syphons.  The  aggregate  re- 
sult is  a  sul)stantial  advancement  in 
both  the  efficiency  of  ])erf(jrmance 
and  the  tot;d  tractive  capacity  of  the 
system's  motive  power. 
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LONGER-HEAVIER-FASTER  TRAINS 


Improved  condition  of  track,  resulting  frcn  modern  methods 
of  track  maintenance,  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  enabling 
the  safe  operation  of  power  units  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
handle  the  longer,  heavier  trains  necessary  to  take  care  of 
increasing  freight  business.  Faster  movement  of  heavy  trains 
materially  increases  the  capacity  cf  the  railway  plant  and 
is  an  important  contribution  toward  the  betterment  of  rail- 
way earnings. 

The  Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  by  supplying  the 
oxwelding  needs  of  a  malority  of  the  Class  1  railroads  of 
the  country  is  helping  in  the  constant  improvement  of 
maintenance  methods. 


THE  OXWELD  RAILROAD  SERVICE  CO. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 
Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.     Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg. 


Saving 


Millions 


in  the 


Railroad 
Coal  Bill 

By 

F.  W .  De  Guire 

Exccitth'c  .  Issistaiif 


LIKE  OTIIKK  northwestern  lines, 
the  Nortliern  Pacific  Railway 
Co..  has  made  an  exemplary 
showing  in  its  economy  and  efficiency 
program.  Probably  most  striking  is 
what  this  railroad  has  accomplished 
with  its  motive  power.  It  has  estab- 
lished and  opened  probably  the  most 
unusual  and  most  modern  coal  mine 
in  the  world ;  reconstructed  a  great 
number  of  its  locomotives  to  burn 
the  semi-bituminous  coal  mined  at 
this  mine ;  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  locomotives  required  for  opera- 
tion of  the  system ;  materially  in- 
creased the  tractive  effort  of  the  lo- 
comotives, and  effected  enormous  sav- 
ings in  its  fuel  bill. 

The  Northern  Pacific  coal  mine  is 
in  Southeastern  Montana.  An  im- 
limited  amount  of  coal  is  available  in 
a  vein  28  feet  thick.  The  operation 
is  open-pit  coal  mining.  The  machin- 
ery, electrically  operated,  strips  an 
average  of  one  and  one-half  culiic 
yards  of  earth  for  one  ton  of  coal. 


«(ri|)|iiii^  s|io\»'l  ;i(   tlu'   NiirtluTii  l*ai 
t'olNtrip.  >loii(aiiii. 


The  layer  of  earth  above  the  coal 
when  removed  exposes  the  coal  vein. 
,\  gigantic  coal  shovel  loads  the  coal 
directly  upon  cars  drawn  into  the 
mine  by  electric  locomotives. 

The  mine  was  opened  seven  years 
ago  when  the  railway  contracted  with 
Foley  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  St.  Paul  for 
the  removal  of  the  coal.  Work  now 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  first  ])it, 
and  a  second  jiit  is  l)eing  constructed. 
The  first  pit  is  one  and  one-half 
miles  long  and  about  900  feet  wide. 
A  new  contract  has  been  entered  into 
by  the  railway  company  with  the  con- 
tracting firm  for  ()i)ening  the  second 
pit.  which  will  be  more  than  two  miles 
long,  containing  about  11,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  It  is  estimated  this  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  railway  for  this  class  of  fuel 
for  the  ne.xt  eight  years. 

Award  of  the  new  contract  called 
for  purcha.se  of  gigantic  new  equip- 
ment, including  the  largest  electric 
shovels  in  existence.  One  of  these 
machines,  used  for  stripi)ing  the  earth 
from  the  coal  vein,  in  one  operation 
requiring  less  than  a  minute,  can 
gnaw  a  hole  in  the  ground  large 
enough  to  serve  as  a  cellar  for  a 
house,  deposit  the  15  tons  of  earth  a 
full  city  1)lock  away,  and,  if  desired, 
carry  it  to  a  height  equivalent  to  the 
top  of  a  10-story  building.  The  dip- 
l^er  of  this  shovel  would  make  a 
roomy  garage  for  an  average  automo- 
bile. To  carry  this  new  stripping 
shovel  to  the  coal  mine  from  the 
manufacturer  required  an  entire  train- 
load.  A  new  coal  loader,  which  loads 
coal  directlv  from  the  mine,  has  a  68- 


f(jot  boom,  a  48-foot  dipper  stick,  and 
an  8-cubic  yard  coal  dipper.  This 
shovel  will  load  eight  tons  of  coal 
with  each  swing  of  the  dipper,  and 
its  capacity  in  a  10-hour  shift  will 
exceed  5,000  tons. 

The  semi-bituminous  coal  obtained 
from  this  mine  has  a  steam  heating 
value  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  soft 
coal  normally  burned  by  railroads. 
'i"he  problem  of  the  railway  comjiany. 
before  the  mine  was  opened,  became 
a  mechanical  one.  It  was  proved 
that  the  coal  could  be  burned  success- 
fully in  the  locomotives  by  recon- 
struction of  locomotive  fireboxes. 
Gradually  the  volume  of  coal  re(iuired 
by  the  railway  company  from  this 
mine  has  been  increased  since  the 
o])ening  of  operations  at  Colstrip, 
Mont.,  until  today  locomotives  in  the 
territory  between  Spokane.  Wash., 
and  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  are  burning 
this  fuel. 

The  largest  steam  locomotive  in 
the  world  now  is  burning  this  kind 
of  coal.  The  enormous  proportions 
of  the  Northern  Pacific's  Yellowstone 
tyi)e  of  fieight  locomotive,  operating 
betweene  (jlendive,  Mont.,  and  Man- 
dan,  N.  D..  are  attributed  largely  to 
the  great  dimensions  of  its  firebox. 
This,  including  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, is  28  feet  6  inches  long  by  9  feet 
6  inches  wide ;  the  grate  is  l9  feet  2 
inches  long  by  9  feet  6  inches  wide, 
making  a  total  of  182  square  feet  of 
grate  area.  It  has  a  mechanical 
stoker  of  special  design  capable  of 
crushing,  delivering  and  distributing 
to  the  firebox  hourly  a  ma.ximum  of 
45.000  pounds  or  22>4  tons. 
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De  Luxe  Reclining  Chair/ 


The  155-P  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and 
comfortable  reclining  hus  chairs  ever  produced. 
As  shown  above,  in  a  smart  upholstery  com- 
bination of  leather  and  plush,  this  modern  seat 
offers  long,  satisfying  wear,  as  well  as  a  distinc- 
tive appearance.  Both  the  cushion  and  back  on 
this  style  are  designed  and  pitched  for  restful 
comfort.  The  soft,  spring-  filled  back  is  concave 
and  has  a  pillow-type  headroll.  The  back  may 
be  reclined  to  three  positions  by  pressure  on  the 
handily  located  lever  at  the  side  of  the  chair. 
Write  to  the  nearest  Heywood- Wakefield  sales 
office  for  complete  details  of  the  155-P  and  other 
popular  bus  seats  in  our  line. 

HEYWOOD  -  WAKEFIELD 
COMPANY 


If  you  have  not 
received  a  copy  of 
our  new  Bus  Seal 
Catalogue,  wrile 
for  if. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  439  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  R.  Hayward,  Liberty  Trust  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va.  A.  W.  Arlin,  Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

H.  G.  Cook,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  G.  F.  Colter  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 

The  Railway  and  Power  Engineering  Corporation 
133  Eastern  Ave.,  Toronto;  Montreal;  Winnipeg,  Canada 


The  locomotive  was  built  as  an  ex- 
periment to  operate  over  a  2U)-mile 
stretch  where  there  is  an  undulating 
grade  line,  with  controlling  grades  of 
one  per  cent  so  separated  over  the 
territory  that  it  had  been  imprac- 
ticable to  establish  helper  or  pusher 
districts.  The  locomotive  is  125  feet 
long  overall,  riding  the  rails  on  .34 
wheels,  including  12  on  the  tender. 
The  locomotive  weighs  1.116.000 
pounds.  The  railway  com])any  re- 
cently awarded  a  contract  involving 
approximately  $2.000.a)0  for  con- 
struction of  11  more  of  these  mam- 
moth engines. 

The  records  of  the  operating  de- 
partment show  that  in  1922  the  com- 
pany owned  1.441  engines  with  an 
average  tractive  effort  of  38.14.3 
pounds  each,  lietween  1922  and  1929 
the  company  purchased  a  substantial 
number  of  large  locomotives  which 
enabled  it  to  displace  and  dismantle 
the  smaller  engines,  so  that  within 
this  period,  the  number  of  engines 
owned  was  reduced  from  1.441  to 
1.099.  The  tractive  effort  of  these 
1.099  locomotives  was  41.244  pounds. 

0])erating  dejiartment  officials  of 
the  railway  comijany  said  that  the 
open-pit  source  of  cttal  supplv  from 
the  Colstri])  mine  was  largely  resi)on- 
sible  for  decreasing  the  Xortliern  Pa- 
cific coal  bill  from  $10.2.i.\70S  in 
1923  to  .$6,113,721  in  1920. 


Fine  Record  in  a  Brief 
Report 

B\  A.  G.  Weli.s 
Vicc-Prcst..  A.  T.  &■  S.  /•". 
The  Santa  Fe  probably  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  most  other  big  railways. 
In  its  early  days  its  expenditures  and 
activities  were  greatly  restricted  by 


lack  of  funds,  hence  nuich  of  its  con- 
struction was  of  necessity  "cut  ac- 
cording to  its  cloth."  To  future 
generations  was  left  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  those  additions  and  better- 
ments so  necessary  in  providing  ade- 
quate sei  vice  to  the  public. 

Generally  si)eaking,  the  average 
reader  does  not  relish  an  array  of  fig- 
ures running  into  the  millions.  Those 
shown  here,  however,  are  unavoid- 
able. They  outline  in  a  general  way 
what  has  been  done  during  the  last 
ten  years  toward  providing  that  effi- 
cient and  economical  oi)eration  en- 
joined ui)on  us  bv  the  Transj^ortation 
Act : 

On  January  I.  1920,  we  were  operating 
11,483.12  miles  of  ralKvay  as  compared 
with  1.5,167.56  at  present. 

We  have  bought  3,S2  locomotives,  of 
which  259  were  freight  and  93  passenger, 
the  tractive  effort  of  the  former  having 
increased  nearly  20  jier  cent. 

.\  total  of  35.700  freight  cars  and  435 
passenger  cars,  ail  of  tlie  highest  type  of 
construction,  have  l)een  bought  in  the 
decade. 

The  company  has  built  468  miles  of 
second  main  track.  The  standard  weight 
of  rail  for  main  lines  has  been  increased 
from  90  to  110-pounds,  and  a  program 
estal)lishcd  looking  toward  the  yearly 
ciianging  out  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
lighter  rail. 

In  compliance  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  order.  175 
miles  of  automatic  train  coiUrol  has  been 
installed,  costing  more  than  $10,000  a 
mile. 

W'e  have  bm'it  some  625  miles  of 
lines  and  have  under  construction  154 
miles  additional,  much  of  which  taps 
new  territory. 

During  this  period  there  has  been  ac- 
(|uircd  a  total  of  1100  miles  of  railway, 
part  of  which  consists  of  what  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  "The  Orient." 

During  this  10-year  period  we  have 
installed  something  over  3,000  miles  of 
automatic  signals. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  separation  of  grades. 


changes  of  line  to  reduce  grades  and 
curvature,  widening  cuts,  lengthening 
passing  tracks,  placing  crushed  rock  bal- 
last, and  the  building  of  new  bridges  and 
the  strengthening  of  old  ones:  also  the 
enlargement  of  terminal  yards. 

Continued  improvement  of  freight  and 
passenger  train  schedides;  one  of  the  in- 
novations in  the  latter  being  the  estab- 
lishing of  "The  Chief."  "Extra  Fast — 
Extra  I'ine — Extra  l-'are." 

Xew  shops,  office  and  station  build- 
ings have  been  erected  at  various  points 
along  the  line,  the  total  cost  of  this  work 
running  into  many  millions. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  for 
additions  and  betterments  during  this 
period  has  been  approximately  $29,000,- 
000. 

The  operating  ratio  during  the  past 
decade  has  steadily  and  substantially  de- 
clined. In  1920  i't  was  85.30  while  for 
1928  it  was  69.45  with  a  still  further  re- 
duction for  1929. 

In  addition  to  this  physical  im- 
])rovement.  much  time  and  thought 
have  been  given  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  morale  among  employes, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
])uted  but  without  which  no  institu- 
tion can  be  a  success.  The  officers  of 
the  Santa  Fe  from  the  president 
down  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  pro- 
motion from  its  own  65,000  to  70,000 
employes  being  a  well  established 
])riiici])le  based  upon  merit,  ability 
and  length  of  service.  As  a  result  a 
mighty  army  has  been  developed  of 
loyal,  enthusiastic  workers  who  real- 
ize that  their  imiuediate  superiors  as 
well  as  those  farther  up  the  line 
"know  their  stufY"  and  will  treat  them 
with  consideration  and  in  accordance 
with  their  just  deserts. 

These  expenditures,  coupled  with 
the  close  relationship  exi.sting  between 
officers  and  emi)loves,  have  provided 
for  the  public  an  improved,  safe,  coni- 
fortaljle,  efficient  and  economical  serv- 
ice. What  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  con- 
sidered an  inde.x  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected during  succeeding  ten-year 
periods,  namely,  a  sane  and  intelligent 
development  of  a  vast  ])roperty  serv- 
ing a  growing  empire  and  demanding 
the  best  the  transportation  field  has 
to  offer. 


Governor  Larson  of  Xew  Jersey 
favors  construction  of  a  vehicular 
tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River  from 
Weehawken.  N.  J.,  to  near  3(Sth 
Street.  Manhattan.  Cost  would  be 
about  $62,000,000.  which  would  be 
paid  for  jointly  by  New  'S'ork  and 
Xew  Jersey. 


Man  is  not  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances— circumstances  are  the  crea- 
tures of  men. — Disraeli. 
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Spurs  Won 
in  Service 


IT  is  fitting  that  an  organization  whose  chosen  work 
is  founded  on  chemical  analysis  and  research  should 
build  Itself  around  its  laboratories.  That  it  should 
burst  the  bounds  of  these 
laboratories  and  find  ex- 
pansion necessary  three 
times  in  twenty  years,  is 
tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  its  work.  Once 
again  are  we  moved  into 
new  laboratories  —  and 
this  time  to  more  than 
doubled  facilities  and  to 
the  most  perfectly  ap- 
pointed and  greatest 
water  laboratories  in  the 
world. 

This  photograph  was 
taken  very  recently  in 
the  library  of  these  new 

and  greater  Dearborn  Laboratories.  The  group  is  the 
present  laboratory  staff.  Compare  it  with  the  com- 
bined office  and  laboratory  view  below  of  1895.  The 
Dearborn  Chemical  Company  takes  pride  in  this  mater- 
ial indication  of  its  accomplishment  as  also  do  its  thou- 
sands of  friends. 

As  a  house  of  chemical  engineers,  wh'ch  is  constantly 
expanding,  in  service  to  industry,  the  senior  executives 
and  many  of  the  men  throughout  the  entire  organizn- 
tion  are  graduate  chemists  and  engineers.     Also,  many 


of  our  service  men  have  been  educated  as  chemists 
and  have  done  their  turn  in  the  Dearborn  Laboratories. 

The  laboratory  staff  devotes  its  time  principally  to 
water  analysis  and  research.  The  men  have  come  to 
us  from  the  Armour  Institute,  The  Universities  of 
Wyoming,  Illinois,  Ohio  State,  Oregon,  Chicago,  Mis- 
sissippi, Iowa,  Purdue  and  many  other  schools  of  high 
rating. 

Such  an  array  of  trained  men  represents  the  freshest, 
keenest  viewpoints  in  chemistry  and  engineering.  Two 
of   these   men   spend   all    their   time   in    research,  inde- 
pendent  of   problems  of 
the   day,   studying  reac- 
tions   and    making  sug- 
gestion and  improvement 
where  possible.    The  men 
in     the     laboratory  are 
guided     by     our  older 
rcientists  who  have  been 
l^^V^^HBBB!^  ^Kj      seasoned  in  service  to  the 

'fBi^^Ofc^^  H-^dM       customers    of    this  com- 
pany for  many  years. 

It  is  such  a  group  to 
whom  your  water  prob- 
1  e  m  s  are  submitted, 
whether  the  trouble  be 
scaling,  foaming,  pittin", 
or  corrosion.  It  is  such 
a  group  working  in  the  Dearborn  Laboratories  who  .-^rc 
contributing  their  part  to  the  greater  prestige  of  the 
name  ''Dearborn". 

Realize  that  the  Dearborn  Service  man  represents  all 
the  experience,  the  keen  insight  and  the  scientific  exact- 
ness which  this  organization  can  command — that  ho 
talks  for  these  men  and  has  constant  contact  with  thci" 
findings  and  experiences. 

If  you  are  not  now  using  Dearborn  Service,  write 
us  and  let  us  discuss  Dearborn  results  with  you. 


Dearborn  Chemical  Company 


Chicago 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


New  York 


Prompt^  Dependable  Service  Now 

The  C.  k  N.  W.  Enlarged  Motive  Power 
and  Proviso  Yards  Important  Developments 

By  Fred  W.  Sarf!;ent 

President.  C.  &  N.  If.  Ny.  Co. 


Di  KiNc  the  last  nine  years,  the 
(tutstandintj  achievement  of 
railroads  has  ])een  the  devel- 
opment of  prompt  and  reliable  serv- 
ice. This  has  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  every  enteri^rise  in  the  na- 
tion. 

"Hand  to  moutii"  I)uyin}^.  reduc- 
tion of  inventories,  and  mass  ])ro- 
duction  have  been  large  factors  in 
the  nation's  prosperity,  factors 
which  would  be  impossible  with- 
out prompt  and  de])endabk'  rail- 
road service. 

The  North  Western's  latest 
contribution  to  the  progressive 
trend  in  transportation,  is  the 
Proviso  yard  and  freight  house,  i 
situated  just  west  of  Chicago. 
This  $16.0()().(X)0  project  for  the  | 
handling  of  through  traffic  with 
the  utmost  efficiency  has  ])r(jvided 
for  the  tremendous  growth  of 
Chicago  and  its  improvements  as 
a  trans])ortation  center  and  rail- 
road terminal. 

The  immensity  of  the  improve- 
ment can  be  ])erhaps  better  vis- 
ualized by  the  following  facts : 

Total  area   1  2.'i()  acres 

Track  capacitN-   iO.OOO  cars 

Through  cars,  per  day  ..15,000  cars 
The    Proviso  transfer  house  for 
less  than  carload  freight  contains : 


.■\rea  under  one  roof   21  acres 

Length   1,420  feet 

Width   720  feet 

Merchandise  cars,  daily  cap.  700  cars 

A  passenger  station  has  also  been 
built  adjacent  to  the  office  building 
at  Proviso  for  the  convenience  of 
])atrons.  We  also  have  constructed 
a  fine  modern  icing  plant  for  perish- 


able freight.  Modern  buildings  and 
ec|uii)nient  of  all  kinds  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  operations. 

The  Proviso  yard  is  particularly 
well  situated  to  serve  the  East.  \\  est. 


North  and  South  as  departing  and 
arriving  trains  over  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  move  direct- 
ly to  destinations  without  necessity 
of  i)assing  through  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

In  addition,  the  following  Belt 
Lines  deliver  and  receive  freight  at 
I'roviso  Yard  under  their  own  pow- 
er, insuring  continuous  movement 
and  expeditious  handling  of  all 
trafl'ic :  Indiana  Harbor  P>elt  R.  R., 
Belt  Ry.  Company  of  Chicago, 
P>ahimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Ter- 
minal R.  R. 

An  electrically  operated  hump 
and  classification  yard  installed  at 
;i  cost  of  approximately  $750,000 
and  having  the  largest  car  capacity 
'  of  any  yard  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  is  ])rovided  for  shi])])ers  by 
the  Chicagf)  &  North  \\'estern 
Railway  at  Proviso. 

It  eliminates  the  old  method  of 
Hat  switching  and  substitutes  a 
])rocess  that  distributes  and  classi- 
fies the  cars  in  single  ojieration  on 
59  tracks  in  the  hump  yard.  The 
track  capacity  is  3,200  cars.  The 
daily  classification  capacity  is  4,000 
cars. 

]W  means  of  the  new  hump  yard, 
in-coming  trains  can  be  jiuslied  over 
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ONE 
STEP 


AHEAD 


TO  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  you 
have  io  keep  ahead  of  the  times.'* 

The  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company 
has  recognized  this  fact,  anticipated 
the  advent  of  longer  trains  of  steel 
ears,  and  has  designed,  developed 
and  is  marketing  car  heating  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  improved  service. 

LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT     i  J^"'         ^'"j*  ^  . 

I  INo.  2.{}{  Kediirin^  Valve. 
— Provides  sufficient  volume  of  sicam  delivery  from  loromolive. 


TRAIN  LINE  CONNECTIONS 
— All  2"  throughout  — 


No.  1106  End  V.ilve. 
No.  1136  FIcxiltIr  AL  lallir  Conduit. 
No.    310  St«  :ini  Coupler, 
unreslrieled  steam  >up|ilv  to  last  ear. 


ma  tic. 


CAR  HEATING  SPECIALTIES  /  J""'"  Ra'''"''""- 

1_  I  nit  (.ontrol  —  auto 
— 70°  in  train  service;  50°  maintained  in  yards. 

VAPOR  CAR  |ipE^A/^I^^G  ccinc 

—  — .^^viii  utK^^       .  ^  ^  ILLiiaoiS 


^aporCompan44s  riexihie  Metallic  Conduit  Insures  Adequate  Sieam  SuddIu  To  The  Last  Car  Of  The  LonQest  Tram 
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One  of  Krie's  \e«   Mixlrrn  Frri^lit  I.ovoiiiotU  (-s. 


the  hump,  tlie  cars  cut  off  and  classi- 
fied into  new  trains,  and  started  on 
their  way  with  a  saving  of  time  in 
()l)eration  and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  that  can  he  handled  daily- 

A  new  stock  yards,  at  West  Chi- 
cago, representing  an  investment  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  land 
and  an  e(|ual  amount  in  construction 
costs  is  in  daily  operation.  It  will 
replace  the  present  yards  at  La  Fox. 
Illinois,  and  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  unloading  cattle  and  hogs  at 
Clinton.  Iowa,  for  feeding  purposes. 

i  he  new  yards  will  speed  the  ar- 
rival of  western  stock  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  or  the  trans- 
fer to  eastern  points  over  the  belt 
lines  by  almost  a  day.  There  arc  l.'^ 
covered  unloading  chutes  in  trnv 
building,  leading  to  16  hog  ])ens  and 
16  cattle  pens.  The  chutes  are  so  con- 
structed that  both  decks  of  a  double- 
decked  stock  car  can  be  unloaded  or 
reloaded  at  the  same  time.  Sixty  cars 
can  be  unloaded  in  one  hour,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  minute.  Four  barns, 
400  feet  long  and  126  feet  wide, 
cajjablc  of  handling  40.000  shee]).  are 
being  constructed  and  one  is  now  in 
service. 

Our  latest  improvement  in  motive 
power  consists  in  the  purchase  of  35 
improved  type  of  locomotives,  and 
their  installation  in  November  of  this 
year.  These  locomotives  are  nearly 
twice  as  massive  as  any  now  in  serv- 
ice. As  these  engines,  called  Class  H. 
were  fully  described  in  Traiispovta- 
tioii  a  month  or  two  ago  it  is  enough 
to  say  now  that  they  are  capable  of 
a  s])eed  of  85  miles  an  hour,  and  with 
a  ])ulling  power  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  ]jresent  locomotives,  can  haul 
a  mile  long  freight  train.  They  are 
ec|ui])ped  with  automatic  train  con- 
trol. Their  immense  and  flexible  pow- 
er insures  smooth  starting  and  easier 
handling  of  trains,  insuring  excep- 
tional comfort  to  the  passenger  and 
faster  handling  of  freight. 

The  North  Western  is  the  original 
"Safety  First"  railroad  of  America. 
In  furtherance  of  our  policy,  our  line 


has  been  e(|uipped  between  Chicago 
and  Council  HlufFs  with  the  late-^t 
and  most  modern  automatic  train  con- 
trol equipment  device  which  should 
insure  safety  to  our  passengers  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 


Erie  Spent  70  Millions 

f>\'  C.  E.  Denxrv 
Pres..  The  F.rir  R.  R. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  steam 
transportation  for  the  nation  at  large 
since  return  of  the  railroads  to  then' 
owners  in  1920  has  been  the  rehabili- 
tation and  imi)rovement  of  railroad 
])roijerty  and  the  im])roved  morale 
of  employes. 

The  h'rie  Railroad  has  exijended 
ai)proximately  $70,000,000  during 
the  period  1921  to  1928  inclusive  for 
additions  and  betterments. 

Tlie  road  has  added  289  and  re- 
tired 643  locomotives  of  obsolete  tyjie 
or  unfit  for  economical  service.  In- 
crease in  average  tractive  ])ower  of 
locomotives  21  per  cent. 


Advance  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western 

By  a.  C.  Needles 
Frcst..  X.  &  IV.  Ry. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  steam 
transportation  since  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  the  owners  in  1920  is  ob- 
viouslv  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
have  handled  an  unprecedented  vol- 
ume of  traffic.  The  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railway  has,  in  common  with 
other  carriers,  improved  and  enlarged 
its  facilities,  speeded  the  movement 
and  handling  of  traffic,  and  increased 
tlie  efificiency  of  its  organization.  .*\n 
illustration  of  this  effort  constantly 
to  imjM-ove  our  service  is  the  building, 
in  recent  years,  of  new  terminals  at 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  and  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio,  at  a  combined  cost  of 
more  than  $12,000,000. 

With  Ix'tter  facilities  and  equi])- 
ment.  improved  morale  and  effective 
coo])eration  from  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers of  freight,  we  have  been  able 
to  render  a  service  that  has  contrib- 
uted much  toward  the  development 
and  success  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  territory  served  by  the 
Norfolk  Western.' 


"It's  amazing  how  much  time  and 
effort  people  will  put  into  their  busi- 
ness and  how  little  of  themselves 
they  will  invest  into  the  business  of 
ba])])iness." — Bert  rand  Ru.^.icU. 


"The  'wisher'  gets  nowhere.  The 
'wanter'  makes  his  wish  come  true  by 
working  for  it." — Kuutc  Rnckiic. 


The  Erie's  >ew  Pier,  One  of 


Plioto.  Rothschild, 
the  Finest  in  New  York  Harhor. 
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7ii  Use  Since  1644 


TENNESSEE  CHARCOAL  BLOOM 
STAYBOLT  IRON 


THIS  time  proven  iron  possesses  every 
characteristic  essential  to  perfect 
staybolt  performance.  It  consistently  de- 
livers maximum  efficiency  at  minimum 
maintenance. 

Soft,  ductile  and  tough,  it  is  uniform 
and  unvarying  in  its  high  quality  and 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  in  the  end 
the  best  staybolt  iron  is  always  the 
cr.eapest. 

A  thorough  service  trial  will  be  con- 
vincing. 

EwALD  Iron  Company 

LOUISVI  L  LE. 


In  Ten  Years  200  Millions  Spent 

Bigger  and  Better  Motive  Power 
On  the  Louisville  &  Nash\'ille 

By  W.  R.  Cole 


/'resident,  Louisville  &■  Nashville 


AMERICAN     railroads  have 
achicvcvd    such    a  remarkable 
comeback  in  every  part  of  their 
activity  since  they  were  returned  to 
their  owners  a  decade  ago,  following 
federal  control,  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible   to   place   the   brand  of 
superlative  excellence  on  any  single 
feature    of    their  accomplishment. 
However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
beneficial  economic 
results  obtained, 
both    for   the  rail- 
roads themselves  and 
as  a  contribution  to 
the  country's  indus- 
trial   pros])erity,  I 
think  the  most  nota- 
ble advance  has  been 
in    their  imi)rove(l 
efficiency. 

There  have  been 
many  factors  com- 
bining to  elevate  the 
plane  of  railroad  effi- 
ciency, not  the  least 
of  which  has  been 
the  s])lendid  coopera- 
tion afforded  by  the 
public,  both  individ- 
ually and  through 
the  various  Shippers' 
Advisory  Boards  established  through- 
out the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
the  loyal  sup])ort  of  the  thousands  of 
railroad  employes  who  have  earnest- 
ly su])])orted  the  managements  in 
their  effort  constantly  to  improve  the 
railway  service.  I'robably  the  great- 
est single  factor  underlying  the  im- 
provement has  been  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  over  six  billion  dollars 
made  during  the  past  ten  years  in 
carrying;  out  the  ])rogram  for  jihysi- 
cal  betterment  to  the  roadway  and  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  railway  plant. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  re- 
turn on  the  railway  investment  has 
been  inadequate  under  the  existing 
law.  and  in  the  face  of  increasing 
operating  costs  and  higher  taxes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  reduced  rates  on 
the  other,  the  managements  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  and  investing  this 
tremendous  amount  of  capital  which 
has  enablefl  them  to  imjirove  the 
various  factors  of  performance,  such 


as  the  trainload,  the  speed  of  move- 
ment :  to  eliminate  car  shortage  and 
delays,  to  effect  economies  in  fuel 
consumption,  and  above  all  to  provide 
a  character  of  service  that  has  been 
uniformly  satisfactory  to  practically 
ever)-  user  of  transportation. 

'J'hrough  these  various  elements  of 
im]>r()vcment,  the  comi)osite  of  all  of 
which  is  reflected  in  their  enhanced 
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efficiency,  naturally  the  advantages  to 
the  shipping  public  have  been  very 
substantial.  I  believe  these  advan- 
tages will  continue  to  accrue  i)rovidefl 
the  railroads  are  able  to  command 
the  necessary  credit  and  capital  to 
perpetuate  the  existing  highly  efficient 
transi)ortation  plant,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  such  necessary  improve- 
ments as  the  constantly  increasing 
traffic  conditions  require. 

Since  the  end  of  federal  control  the 
L.  &  N.  has  appropriated  over  $200.- 
000,000  in  the  improvement  of  its 
])roperties.  Such  exjienditures  include 
the  buying  of  modern  equi]3ment  of 
greater  power  and  capacity ;  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  facilities,  such 
as  additional  yards,  additional  passing 
tracks,  and  the  strengthening  of 
trestles  to  permit  the  use  of  heavier 
power  and  to  facilitate  operation. 
Likewise  it  includes  the  construction 
of  ai)proximately  160  miles  of  double 
track  work  on  its  heaviest  traffic-pro- 


ducing divisions,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  nearly  14  miles  of  line 
between  Chevrolet,  Ky..  and  Hagans, 
\'a.    .\s  a  result  of  this  work  both 
the  trainload  and  the  carload  have 
been  increased  and  the  performance 
substantially    expedited.  Employing 
1919.  the  year  preceding  the  end  of 
federal  control,  as  a  starting  point, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  as 
compared  with  that 
l)eriod  the  carloading 
at   present   has  in- 
creased 32  per  cent 
anfl  the  net  ton  miles 
IK'r   car   day  have 
been  increased  2cS  per 
cent.  Since  1922  the 
average  train  s])eed 
has   been  increased 
23  per  cent  and  the 
gross  ton  miles  per 
train  hour  show  a  re- 
markable improve- 
ment   from  12.309 
tons  in  1922  to  20,- 
SOO  tons  in  Septem- 
ber,   1929,    an  in- 
crease of  more  than 
69  per  cent. 

The  amount  of 
im]>n)vemcnt  work  included  in  the 
$200,000,000  exi)enditure  was,  of 
course,  very  extensive,  but  the  con- 
struction of  main  and  double  tracks, 
the  installation  of  heavier  bridges, 
and  the  acquisition  of  more  powerful 
equipment  constitute  the  major  i)or- 
tion. 

( )ur  locomotives  have  advanced 
considerably  in  weight  and  ca])acity 
in  the  last  nine  or  ten  years.  In  1920 
our  heaviest  passenger  engine  was  of 
the  l^acific  type  with  22  bv  28-inch 
cylinder.  No.  200  B.  P..  69-inch  diam- 
eter drivers  and  tractive  effort  of  33.- 
400  pounds.  The  next  of  our  new 
orders  for  locomotives  advanced  this 
tvi>e  of  engine  to  25  by  28-inch  cyl- 
inders. 72-inch  drivers  and  40,700 
jjounds  tractive  effort. 

Three  years  later  (1926)  we 
ado])te(l  the  Mountain  type  for  our 
heavy  ])assenger  trains  with  27  by 
30-inch  cylinders.  69-inch  drivers  and 
53.900  jjounds  tractive  effort.  The 
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"ECONOMY"  BAFFLE  WALL 


THE  NEWEST  THINCi  in  ARCHES 

Represents  all  that  the  name  implies. 


MANUFACTURE: 

Proper  mixture  and  burning  assured  by 
years  of  experience. 

APPLICATION: 
"ECONOMY"  method  insures— 

1.  Maxinumi  life  of  brick  with  minimum 
weight  on  arch  tubes. 

2.  Eliminates  the  necessity  of  straighten- 
ing or  replacing  bent  arch  tubes,  due 
to  wedging  effect. 

3.  Closes  the  "pockets"  between  brick 
and  side  sheets,  where  slag  and  "honey- 


comb" accumulate,  thus  increasing  the 
active  firebox  surface. 

4.  Provides  radiant  heat  for  more  com- 
plete combustion  near  side  sheets. 

SERVICE  r 

Thoroughly  experienced  Service  Engi- 
neers provided  to  co-op(M'ate  with  and  in- 
struct Mechanical  Department  em[)l()yes 
in  proper  use,  a[)[)iical ion  and  liandh'ng 
of  "lu'onomy  "  brick,  lo  bring  aboni  eco- 
nomies in  the  maintenance  of  yoiu"  loco- 
motive arches. 


Economy  Arch  €oiii|isiiiy 

Railway  Exchange  BIdg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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I)()ilers  of  these  Mountain  type  loco- 
motives contained  70.8  .sf|nare  feet  of 
f^rate  surface,  and  are  fitted  with  me- 
chanical stokers,  su])er-heaters.  force 
feed  luhricators  and  jiower  reverse 
5^ear.  'i'hcse  locomotives  are  makinj;; 
daily  continued  nms 
between  Cincinnati 
and  Nashville,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles. 


tion  service,  according  to  J.  N. 
Haines,  suix-rintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, Lehigh  X'alley  Railroad,  in  an 
address  before  the  Trafific  Club  of 
New  York. 

"These  scheduled  freisrht  trains," 


l<iK<>li'<'>  Itri 


We  have  also  ad- 
vanced our  freight 
e(|ui])ment  in  keep- 
ing with  the  i^assen- 
ger  engines.  api)lying 
to  the  last  lot  of  24 
new  Mikado  engines, 
the  latest  improved 
feed  water  heaters, 
mechanical  stokers,  power  reverse 
gear  and  s\phons.  ()ur  freight  en- 
gines are  of  the  Mikado  ty])e,  having 
63,000  jjounds  tractive  effort  with 
63-inch  drivers,  carrying  200  pounds 
of  su])erheated  steam. 

The  great  im])r<)vement  in  the 
trans]Kirtation  performance  has.  of 
course,  been  to  a  material  degree, 
l)rought  about  by  the  ])lacing  in  .serv- 
ice f)f  modern  |K)wer  of  greater  ca- 
pacity, such  as  described.  These  loco- 
motives have  also  served  to  bring 
about  economy  in  oi)eration  by  rea- 
.son  of  less  consum])tion  of  coal  ])er 
unit  of  operating  ])erforn)ance  that 
has  been  verv  gratifviu". 


on  the  MiKNisNippi  Gulf  CoiiKt  HestK 
ITS  .Slink  70  Feet  Helfiiv  Ri*er  lleil,  nnd  12 
lielow  Seji  l.e\el. 

Mr.  Haines  explained,  "are  followed 
through  by  telejjhone  and  telegraph, 
just  the  same  as  our  passenger  trains, 
and  the  conductors,  engineers  and 
yardmasters  accoimt  as  clo-elv  for 
an\-  (klav  to  these  trains  as  tlie\-  are 


required  to  do  for  our  ])assenger 
trains." 

Discussing  the  "Relationship  Be- 
tween Railroad  Operating  Depart- 
ments and  Industrial  Traffic  Dejjart- 
ments."  Mr.  Haines  stated  that  after 
the  war  it  was  the  duty  of  railroad 
men  to  get  the  roads  back  to  a  nor- 
mal basis. 

"In  our  efforts  in  this  direction," 
he  said,  "we  very  soon  found  we  must 
do  much  more  than  get  them  back 
to  a  normal  basis ;  we  must  ]nit  them 
on  a  better  l)asis  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  Perishable  freight  had 
always  received  special  attention  antl 
had  been  handled  with  a  degree  of 
iegularity,  but  it  was  apparent  to  us 
that  it  was  ecpially  important  that  the 
movement  of  freight  in  general  be 
improved. 

"W  e  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
accomi)lish  this  was  to  schedule  all 
freight  trains  and  run  them  substan- 
tially on  the  same  basis  as  our  pas- 
senger trains,  laying 
out  in  each  instance 
^H^B  the  particular  bu.si- 
M  \  jfL  'less  to  be  handled  in 
'  W  each  schedule,  giving 
I  yi  them  a  leaving  time 
at  the  initial  ter- 
minal with  arrival 
and  <lei)arture  time 
at  inte  r  m  e  d  i  a  t  e 
yards,  and  an  arrival 
time  at  destination; 
and.  in  the  case  of 
business  going  off  the  line,  a  fi.xed 
time  for  delivery  to  connections. 

"In  working  out  these  schedules 
and  in  order  to  save  time  at  inter- 
mediate terminals,  trains  were  classi- 
fied at  the  starting  jioint  so  as  to 


on  Cireiilar  <'4>n 
JSVa  Feet 


Quality  Traniportaticn 

The  scheduling  of  freight  trains, 
both  carload  and  less  than  carload, 
on  the  same  basis  as  passenger  trains  : 
the  s]X'eding  up  of  freight  through 
terminals :  and  the  aggressive  cam- 
jjaigns  to  reduce  loss  and  damage 
claims,  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
imjjrovements  inaugurated  by  the  oj)- 
erating  dejjartments  of  the  American 
railroads  in  an  endeavor  to  provide 
the  country  with  (|uality  transporta- 


I'he   I..  &    \.  Illi.s  .\ilileil  to  Its  Shop  Fiiiil  i  I  it-s  :il    >l<«l>ile.  Alll.,  :i  17- 
llU-Fwot  llrick  :in<l  ConiTete  Kneinehouse  With  Ten  .4ilil  it  iiinii  I 
Itililiiil  ICnfcine  Trnekx  OulKiile. 
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Hiiprrlicatrr 

the  Modern  Locomotive 


Centrifugal  type 

C.  F 

type 

KleH<'C>  Ik 

>iU  r  fe 

mI  pumps 

Elesco  feed  waU»r  hentcr 
showing   luhcs  partiuHy 
withdrawn 


ip^EGARDLESS  of  locomotive  size  or 
class  the  Elesco  superheater  and 
the  Elesco  feed  water  heater  together  add 
at  l<  ast  40  per  cent  to  the  sustained 
I  oiler  capacity  of  that  locomotive. 

This  ad  led  capacity  due  to  Elesco  makes 
possible  the  high  speeds  and  heavy  trains 
of  modern  railroad  operation. 

Elesco-e<|uipped  locomotives  makeevery 
ton  of  (uel,  every  dollar  of  wages  and 
every  dollar  of  investment  yield  more  in 
net  earnings. 


THE   SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 


17  East  I2n(l  Slresl 
NI-:W  YOHK 


IVciplcs  ( ias  liiiildiiit 


Canada:  The  Superheatpr  ComFiaiiN .  Limil<><l.  Monlrcal 


FEED  WATER  HEATERS  SL'PERHEATERS  EX.1  A.  ST  STEAM  INJE.  TORS 

SUPERIIEATEU  STEAM  PYKOMEIKKS 

A  -293 
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Eleven  Story  Kxtension  to  I..  *  N.  OBire 
Building  to  CoNt  !|M:t(MMM».  Keiiily 
Next  Sprlii]u:. 


go  througli  as  many  intermediate  ter- 
minals as  possible  without  switching, 
and  many  trains  are  got  througli 
without  breakup  in  transit  from  one 
end  of  our  Hne  to  the  other." 

Reviewing  the  railroads'  campaign 
to  reduce  rough  handling  of  cars  on 
the  road  and  in  yards,  Mr.  Haines 
described  the  use  of  the  "impact  re- 
corder," which,  placed  in  a  car,  re- 
cords each  impact,  the  degree  there- 
of and  the  time  at  which  it  occurred, 
thus  enal)ling  the  operating  officer  to 
determine  the  crew  which  handled  the 
car  roughly  and  to  take  the  necessary 
action. 

"We  made  no  secret  of  the  use 
of  this  machine  among  our  men," 
Mr.  ITaines  said.  "We  told  them 
frankly  about  the  machine  and  what 
it  would  do.  The  only  thing  we  did 
not  tell  them  was  in  what  cars  or  in 
what  trains  they  might  e.xpect  to  find 
them.  We  afterward  e.xtended  the 
use  of  the  machine  to  our  passenger 
trains  and  it  is  still  in  service  on 
these  trains.  As  an  indication  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  mf)re 
careful  and  belter  handling  of  freight, 
our  loss  and  damage  i)ayments  are 
now  running  about  one-si.\th  of  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago." 


Costs  of  Plane  Operation 

Figures  worked  out  by  an  execu- 
tive of  a  western  aircraft  company, 
based  on  100  flying  hours  a  year, 
or  the  e(|uivalent  of  10.000  ground 
miles,  showed  complete  operation 
costs  for  an  average  three-place  open 
biplane,  costing  about  $3,000,  used  in 
business,  to  be  less  than  10  cents  a 
mile.  The  plane  is  powered  with  a 
90  horsepower  motor.  The  expenses 
for  an  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to 


100  miles,  are  figured  as  follows : 
(jasoline,  $1.41 ;  oil,  $0.21  :  deprecia- 
tion (20  per  cent  a  year).  $2.55;  en- 
gine overhaul,  $0.75;  actual  flying 
costs,  including  depreciation  and  en- 
gine upkeep,  $4.92  ;  insurance,  $2.67  ; 
costs,  including  insurance,  $7.59; 
rent  of  hangar,  $1.80;  total  an  hour, 
$9.39. 


The  Careful  Ticket  Seller 

By  J.  O.  Fry 
Ticket  Agent,  L.  &  N.,  Montgomery 

The  handing  out  of  tickets  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  duties  of  a  ticket 
seller.  He  represents  to  the  great  trav- 
eling public  the  railroad  by  which  he 
is  emi)loyed.  He  is  to,  the  railroad 
what  the  man  in  the  front  line 
trenches  is  to  the  army,  he  is  tlie 


>l  ii.s4'ou:«'e  t'oiiliii^  I*liiiit,  Itiiilt  li>  I..  4V  N. 
Cost  .1;:{.'>(MNN>.  On  I>fiiN)ii-«la  ll:iy.  Iliin- 
(lle.s   (KM)  to  7M>  TonN  of  Coul  an  Hour. 


Kxciivation   Necessary   to  Kliniinate  a 
Sinsrle    Traek    Tunnel.      Cut    is  4,«(M» 
Feet  I.oiae.  7.1  Feet  HIkH  and  .19  Feet 
Wide.    Cost  «l,.S0O,O0O. 


point  of  contact  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  public.  Every  sale  of  a 
railroad  ticket  is  a  {)ersonal  transac- 
tion. 

Many  ticket  sellers  make  no  com- 
l)rehensive  study  of  the  taritTs  and  do 
not  think  of  looking  at  anything  but 
ilie  outside  covers  until  someone  is 
at  the  counter  inquiring  for  informa- 
tion. There  is  then  a  wild  scramble 
to  find  the  information  desired,  which 
often  results  in  mistakes  being  made, 
not  to  mention  delay  in  waiting  upon 
the  passenger  and  causing  him  to 
leave  the  office  in  an  irritated  mood 
with  a  very  poor  impression  of  its 
efficiency. 

The  secret  of  winning  confidence 
at  the  ticket  window  lies  in  some- 
tliing  more  than  promptness  of  serv- 
ice and  the  avoidance  of  errors  in 
the  issuance  of  tickets  or  making 
change.  These  are  essential.  The 
ticket  seller  should  be  so  thoroughly 
informed  regarding  the  goods — trans- 
jjortation — which  he  has  to  sell,  that 
he  can  jjromptly  give  to  the  customer 
all  the  information  he  desires.  He 
must  know  the  leaving  and  arriving 
lime  of  trains,  special  accommoda- 
ti(ms,  dining  car  service,  stop-over 
privileges,  sleeping  car  accommoda- 
tions, scenic  j^laces  an_d  i^oints  of  in- 
terest, advantageous  connections  and 
such  other  matter  that  will  show  his 
service  to  the  very  best  advantage. 


ItriilKiiiur   and    Tunnelling;    for  Double 
'I'raek  on  Kentucky  Division 
of  I..  *  \, 


".Anyone  who  firmly  believes  that 
I  lie  o])])(jrtunities  are  all  closed  and 
ilial  from  now  on  the  country  will 
get  worse  instead  of  better  is  wel- 
come to  the  opinion — and  to  what- 
e\er  increment  it  will  bring." — John 
J.  Rashob. 
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REDUCE 

Your  Terminal  Expense 


2065 

SLUDGE  REMOVERS 
installed  on  26 
railroads 


'IIT'E  will  agree  to  double 
the  mileage  between 
boiler  washouts,  of  any 
locomotive,*  by  equipping 
it  with  a  Sludge  Remover; 
with  the  provision  that 
we  reserve  the  right  to 
refuse  to  so  equip  loco- 
motives now  operating 
in  exceptionally  good 
waters. 


This  company  is  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  and  supply  of 
boiler  chemicals  for  water  treatment. 
Its  activities  in  rendering  the  neces- 
sary expert  service  in  this  connection, 
are  properly  extended  to  cover  the 
installation  and  service  of  the  B.-A. 
Co.  Blow-off  Cocks  and  the  B.-A.  Co. 
Sludge  Remover.  These  items  are 
consistently  designed  to  obtain  one 
end:  The  promotion  of  Locomotive 
Boiler  efficiency. 


We  will  accept  the  low 
payment  asked  for  the 
equipment  and  service, 
only  after  we  have  made 
good  this  promise. 


*We  usually  multiply  this 
mileage  by  at  least  four. 


THE  BIRD-ARCHER  COMPANY 

1  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PHTT  AHFT  PHIA  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

?S  &  ?r?s^5  Sts        122  So   Michigan  Ave.        Railway   Exchange   Bldg.         McGill  Bldg.         Mclntyre  Block 


DRAFT  GEAR. 

PROTECTION/^x^Af  andLadinp 


Road  and  Equipment  Improved 


Better  Bridges,  Heavier  Rail,  Creo- 
soted  Ties,  Modern  Facilities  Now 

By  r.  C.  Powell, 

President,  C.  &  E.  I.  Ry.  Co. 


THE  ADVANCE  Hiid  improvement 
in  steam  transportation  in  the 
last  ten  years  are.  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  result  of  federal  control 
through  the  realization  on  the  part 
of  railroad  management  that  the 
World  War  inspired  a  feeling  of  na- 
tional progress  in  place  of  the  for- 
mer individualistic  and  localized 
thought. 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  railroads 
of  this  country  is  to 
furnish  reliable  and 
satisfactory  trans- 
portation not  only  as 
l)etween  points  on 
the  same  railroad  but 
between  all  points 
in  the  United  States 
and  adjoining  coun- 
tries, and  for  export 
and  im]Kjrt.  The  tre- 
mendous develop- 
ment of  the  export 
and  import  trade  of 
this  country  unques- 
tionably has  resulted 
from  the  war,  and 
because  of  our  great- 
er api)reciation  of 
the  value  of  world- 
wide commerce. 

In  my  opinion  the 
most  notable  ad- 
vance in  steam  trans- 
])orlation  in  the  na- 
tion at  large  since 
1920  has  been  the 
more  efficient  service 
the  railroads  have 
furnished  to  the 
public  generally,  and  the  more  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  properties, 
enabling  them  in  spite  of  higher  labor 
ct)Sts  and  the  higher  costs  of  material 
to  furnish  this  more  efficient  service. 

Satisfactory  and  efficient  service 
includes  faster  schedules,  more  ac- 
curate arrivals  on  schedule  and  the 
careful  handling  of  trains  so  as  to 
avoid  personal  injuries  and  damage 
to  property.  This  better  service  and 
more  regular  deliveries  have  resulted 
in  reduction  in  inventories  in  manu- 


facturing and  merchandising  plants 
so  that  recessions  in  trade  or  reduc- 
tions in  the  general  scale  of  prices  no 
longer  have  the  same  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  stal)ility  of  production. 

The  C.  &  K.  I.  Railway  has  con- 
tril)uted  to  the  improvement  in  con- 
ditions in  the  last  ten  j'ears  through 
a  constant  betterment  of  its  roadway 
and  equipment.  Among  these  may  be 
enumerated  the  following  items : 


rn  Illiniiis  MimIitii   Viird  C(ini|ilct<Ml  Hef«'ii 
Streets,  Kiir  i'erisluihle  Freight  in  llefriKi 
Veiitiliited  Cars. 

A  heavier  standard  of  rail,  i.e., 
1 10  pound  in  place  of  90  pound  per 
yard. 

Replacing  light  capacity  Ijridges 
with  heavier  steel  and  concrete  struc- 
tures. 

Adopting  a  jjrogram  looking  to- 
ward adequate  drainage,  supplement- 
ed with  a  ballast  allotment  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  traffic. 

Creosoted  cross  ties  and  a  better- 
ment program  on  tie  plates,  thus  pre- 
serving the  treated  ties  to  a  length  of 


life  not  heretofore  believed  possible. 

'i  he  replacing  oi  obsolete  types  of 
freight  cars  with  modern  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, such  designs  being  adopted 
only  after  ai)proval  by  the  actual 
shii)])ing  public. 

Providing  additional  steel  passen- 
ger cars  with  the  most  modern  type 
of  diners  and  other  supplementary 
e<iuipment. 

The  C.  &  E.  I.  is 
now  well  equipped 
with  modern  termi- 
nals. In  the  April, 
192<S,  issue  of  Trans- 
portation there  was  a 
])hotograph  of  the 
new  terminal  a  t 
Wans  ford,  Indiana, 
u])on  which  the  com- 
pany has  ex]jended 
over  half  a  million 
dollars. 

A  modern  freight 
house  for  the  han- 
dling of  l.c.l.  freight 
has  been  constructed 
in  the  C.  &  E.  I.  ter- 
minals at  F  o  u  r  - 
teenth  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  C.  &  E.  I.  as 
one  of  the  owners  of 
the  C.  &  W.  I.  has 
])artici])ated  in  the 
development  of  a 
modern  yard  for  the 
liandling  of  perish- 
able freight  in  re- 
frigerator and  venti- 
lated cars.  This  terminal  has  cost 
something  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars,  and  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  facilities  for  handling  the  food 
for  a  great  city.  This  yard  is  equip- 
])ed  with  two  cranes  for  handling 
lieavy  material  and  also  an  automobile 
platform  and  shed.  It  is  exception- 
ally well  located  in  Chicago  for  the 
delivery  of  all  the  freight  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

In  the  location  and  development 
of  manufacturing  plants,  we  have  as- 


tly  at  f'lii<*iiu;o 
iTiitorN  iiikI 
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LCCCAiCTIVES 


Safer  Brakes 

Lo  wer  Costs 
for  Your  Buses 
Ififou  use 

Brake  Drums 


Rear  Wheel  Type 


Has  proved  its  weapresisting  qualities.  Today- 
it  will  insure  efficient  and  dependable  opera' 
tion  for  your  locomotives,  buses  and  trucks. 


Hunt^Spiller  Mfg  Gorpormion 

J  G  Piatt.  Prc5  &  Gen.  Mgr^ /      \  V.W.  Ellet,  Vice-President 

Office  and  Works 
383  Dorchester  Ave.  -  South  Boston,  27,  Mass. 

Caii.-idiaii  Kf|.icsfTit.itivc :  Joscpli  Kol)l)  &  Co.    Ltd.,  997  Aciinvhict  SUvvf..  .Mniitrc.il,  I',  Q. 
K.\|)ort  Agent  for  Latin  America: 
Iiitcrii.Ttidii.nl  Rwy.  .Supply  Co.,  .If)  Church  Street,  Xew  Vork,  N.  Y. 


Hunt  -  SpillitR 

F^nace^   GUN  I  RO  N 
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>]ofl«Tii  PjiMKfiiKer  Stiitioii  of        S:  K.  I.  iit  Kivrhtli  iiiiil  ^laiii  StreetM. 
RviiiiNvillr,  Iniliaiui. 

sistcd  to  tlic  extent  of  our  al)ility  in  lias  hi'en  siil)slantiall\-  enlars^^ed  and 
tlie  arran<(cnient  of  tracks  for  expedi-  im])roved  witli  modern  facilities  in 
tious  swiching.  the  major  develop-    every  department,  well  lighted,  heated 


ment  of  this  kind  on  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
heing  at  Evansville,  Indiana.  At 
this  place  we  have  also  replaced 
the  old-fashioned  train  shed  with 
modern  umhrella  sheds  for  hetter  ac- 
commodation of  passenger  traffic. 
This  work  has  heen  completed  re- 
cently. 

-At  Chicago,  the  C  &  E.  I.  is  a 
member  of  the  C.  &  W.  I.  and  of  the 
]5elt  Railway  (jf  Chicago  and  utilizes 
all  the  facilities  of  those  companies. 
At  East  St.  Louis,  it  has  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  for  the  joint  u.se  of  the  mod- 
ern freight  house  of  that  railroad. 


and  with  comfortable  waiting  rooms, 
'i'he  restaurant  at  the  Dearborn  sta- 
tion is  exceptionally  well  operated. 

The  C.  &  E.  I.  i^  well  supi)lied  with 
motive  i)ower  suited  to  its  traffic.  Im- 
])rovements  resulting  from  more  mod- 
ern ap])liances  have  been  added  from 
iime  to  time  .so  that  increa.sed  effi- 
ciency has  bsen  secured  by  the  use  of 


Milestones  of  Progress 

V.  \'.  BOATNER 

/'rest..  Chicago  Great  Western 

'I  he  ability  of  the  railroads  to  meet 
ci)mi)letely  the  growing  national  need 
for  railway  transportation  has  been 
;ui  oiitstanding  achievement  of  the 
j  ast  decade.  Car  shortages  have  be- 
come ])ractically  unknown  and  this  in 
liie  face  of  an  ever  increasing  de- 
mand. <  )n  time  performance  of 
trains;  improved  relations  between 
ship])ers  and  railroads,  due  in  part  to 
the  splendid  functioning  of  the  Re- 
gional .'\dvisory  Hoards  and  to  the 
railroads'  efforts  sincerely  to  l)uil(l 
.service:  these  are  some  of  the  mile- 
stones along  the  highways  of  railroad 
])rogress. 

.Sound  iniblic  oi)inion  is  another 
notable  development  of  present  day 
railroad  operation.  The  railroads 
themselves  have  earned  that  opinion. 
It  has  helped  them  to  render  better 
service.  Its  continuation  is  necessary 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  that 
service  but  for  the  advancement  that 
must  be  made  if  the  railroads  are  to 
continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  na- 
tion's increased  demand  for  trans- 
portation. This  means  a  recognition 
of  the  railroads'  rights  to  a  proper  re- 


im])rove(l  grates,  .syphons,  lubricators,    turn  upon  their  investment  through 

adec|uate  rates  and  a  growing  sui)port 
in  the  form  of  ])ublic  approval  of 
helpful  legislative  tendencies  and  a 
condemnation  of  those  which  are  bad. 


injectors,  etc. 

To  take  care  (jf  this  motive  power, 
the  C.  i!v  E.  I.  has  provided  more 
modern  facilities,  such  as  engine- 
houses  equipped  with  ui)-to-date  ma- 


ity.  engine  washing  devices,  and  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  machinery 
at  all  the  rei)air  points  on  the  line  of 
the  road. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  tliat 
constant  study  is  being  carried  on 
looking  toward  furtlier  imj)rovcnient 
in  this  respect. 


thus  giving  the  people  of  East  .St.    chinery.  turntables  with  greater  capac- 
Louis  a  .service  that  they  did  not  en- 
joy prior  to  ;!;at  a;  :;.;  gjment. 

.■\t  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis  and 
other  industrial  points,  the  St.  Louis 
manufacturing  and  merchandising 
districts,  the  C.  &  E.  I.  has  tlu'  bene- 
fit of  all  the  resources  and  facilities 
of  the  Terminal  Railroad  .\ssociation 
of  St.  Louis,  being  a  member  and 
stockholder  of  that  association. 

.\t  Chicago  Heights,  an  industrial 
community  about  25  miles  south  of 
the  Dearborn  station  in  Chii-ag  >.  the 
C.  &  E.  I.  has  accjuired  the  stock  of 
the  Chicago  Heights  Terminal  Trans- 
fer Railroad  on  which  are  sit  ial:'d  b;-- 
tween  80  and  90  industries,  aiKl 
through  the  o])eratioii  of  such  Ter- 
minal Railroad,  the  manufacturers 
and  receivers  at  Chic;:go  Heights  are 
enjoying  a  better  service  than  in  the 
history  of  that  active  comniunitv. 

In  the  handling  of  perisbabk- 
freight,  new  icing  facilities  have  been 
provided,  thus  exi)editing  the  move- 
ment of  the  through  trains. 

The  Dearborn  station,  at  ;in  ex- 
pense of  over  half  a  million  dollars. 


In  the  march  of  railroad  progress 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  has  taken 
a  proper  place.  Improved  roadbed 
and  equiiMTient,  s])eeding  up  of  freight 
service  and  a  general  progression  are 
its  contribution  to  the  forward  .strides 
of  the  railroad  enterprise.  It  can  be 
counted  upon  to  continue  a  public 
.service  in  keeping  with  the  high  con- 
cei)tion  of  its  responsibilities,  and  the 
active  execution  of  its  ideals. 


K.  I.  TcriiiiniilN  ii(  Foiirtrpnth  Street.  ('hie:iK<i,  SIiiiiiIn 
>en   Freight   IIoiiKe  for  I,.  C.  I..  ShipmentN. 
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On  Modern  Power 
Around  the  World 


Beyer-Garratt  Locomotive  of  the  South  Africa  Railway.  The  most  powerful  locomotive  ever 
built  in  Europe.  Equipped  with  two  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphons 


Locomotive  Firebox  Company 

MONTREAL  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


What  About  These  Consolidations: 

The  Commission's  Plan  Revives  Dis- 
cussion, But  What  Will  Congress  Do? 

By  Lee  G.  Lauck 

CoiisuUitiij  Ilronoiirst 


PROCKESSiVE  development  in  the 
merging  of  railroads  has  been  a 
c(jntinuous  factor  in  railroad 
history.  Practically  all  of  the  great 
systems  today  are  products  of  unifica- 
tions. In  the  beginning  the  impelling 
motive  was  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
ways into  the  large  trade  centers  in 
order  to  increase  the  ability  to  handle 
the  expanding  traffic,  and  to  avoid  de- 
lays and  expense  in  frequent  trans- 
fers. Subsequently,  however,  the 
movement  became  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire to  combine  c()mi)eting  systems 
and  the  strangle-hold  of  monoply  was 
substituted  as  the  goal  to  be  gained. 
Rate  agreements,  pools,  and  traffic  as- 
sociations became  common.  The  i)uli- 
lic  and  congress,  however,  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  change  in  the  ends  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  properly 
restrained  further  consolidations  of 
this  nature.  In  addition  merging  of 
parallel  and  competing  lines  were 
commonly  prohibited  by  state  laws 
and  constitutions. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  however, 
it  was  recognized  that  railroad  con- 
solidations were  desirable.  Congres- 
sional committees  were  studying  the 
problems,  only  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  war  and  war  legislation.  Follow- 
ing the  war  the  study  of  the  problem 
was  renewed  with  the  result  that  con- 
gress adopted  the  policy  of  railroad 
consolidation  which  became  law  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920. 

This  law  looked  into  consolidations, 
under  public  supervision,  of  all  thv 
railroads  into  a  limited  number  of 
systems.  The  railroads  were  given  a 
period  of  years,  with  a  comparatively 
free  hand  to  bring  it  about.  If  they 
should  not  do  so,  then  iniblic  author- 
ity, through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  to  step  in  and  com- 
pel it.  The  act  required  the  C(jmmis- 
sion  to  i)repare  a  tentative  plan  for 
regional  systems  to  include  all  the 
railroads.  It  contemjjlated  that  in 
each  case  the  consolidating  corpora- 
tion should  take  over,  own  and  oper- 
ate properties  that  previously  have 


.lust  Arritcil:  The  UKM. 


been  separate  and  independent.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
now  formally  announced  a  tentative 
plan,  consequently  consolidations  will 
not  now  be  compelled  to  await  legis- 
lation lifting  this  ban. 

Up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  at- 
titude of  the  commission  to  the  con- 
solidation question,  was  a  series  of 
decisions  and  intimations  which  threw 
cold  water  on  the  merger  scheme  as 
it  has  been  conceived  by  students  of 
transportation  as  well  as  by  railway 
executives  who  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  bring  about  mer- 
gers in  the  trunk  line  territory,  in  the 
Southwest  and  in  the  Northwest. 
Until  then  the  commission  has  acted 
somewhat  timidly  and  api)eared  be- 
fuddled. There  was  a  suri)rising  ab- 
sence of  unanimity  of  opinion  on  im- 
])ortant  questions.  ( )ne  element  ap- 
parently believed  in  them,  but  another 
was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  idea. 
The  proponents  of  unification  now 
apparently  have  carried  more  weight 
than  the  objectors.  If  there  is  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  consolidation  prin- 
ciple, it  should  be  exemplified  in  econ- 


omies of  operation  and  in  a  minimum 
of  disturbance  to  the  territory  affect- 
ed. ( )ne  could  not  helj)  having  the 
feeling  several  months  ago  when 
reading  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sion in  merger  cases  that  it  was  more 
affected  by  objections  to  than  affirma- 
tions of  specific  consolidation  propos- 
als. It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a 
relief  to  know  that  the  commission 
has  finally  submitted  a  tentative  pro- 
gram for  railroad  consolidation  to 
congress. 

The  public  aj^pears  to  have  taken 
the  view  that  many  consolidations  are 
de-'irable,  but  that  proper  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  making  rail- 
way systems  too  large,  and  that  con- 
solidations that  are  desirable  could 
best  be  worked  out  by  voluntary  ne- 
L;otiations,  between  the  railways,  with 
the  commission  having  in  each  case 
tlie  final  decision  to  protect  the  i)ublic 
interest. 

The  railway  executives  have  always 
believed  that  better  results  could  be 
effected  if  the  railroads  were  per- 
mitted to  work  out  the  consolidation 
jilans,  rather  than  have  them  made 
by  legislative  or  administrative  auth- 
ority and  imposed  on  the  railroads. 
However.  i)romulgation  of  the  official 
railroad  consolidation  plan  now  defi- 
nitely shifts  to  congress  the  respon- 
sibility for  enacting  legislation  to  fa- 
cilitate actual  consolidations. 

Publication  of  a  plan  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  refusal  of  congress  to 
relieve  the  commission  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  drafting  the  document  despite 
repeated  recjuests  for  such  relief  dat- 
ing back  to  1925.  The  commission's 
unwillingness  to  draft  a  plan  except 
as  a  last  resort  evidently  was  based 
on  a  profound  realization  of  the  ob- 
stacles involved  in  the  job.  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  barriers  to  |)re- 
vent  it  from  becoming  effective. 

That  it  is  a  tentative  and  not  a  final 
plan  is  indicated  by  the  text  of  the 
commission's  report  and  the  separate 
comments  of  .several  commissioners. 
It  is  a  so-called  final  plan  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 
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Consultant 


On  Upholstery 


THE  spirit  of  decoration  and  utility  has  been 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  Chase  Velmo 
Upholstery  better  than  with  any  other  fabric. 

And  now  we  offer  the  services  of  an  expert  stylist 
who  will  be  glad  lo  suggest  or  cooperate  in  sh;ip- 
ing  up  your  original  ideas. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  jSelling  Agents,  Boston 
New  York  :  Detroit  :  San  Francisco  :  Chicago 
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W'ithdut  additional  legislation  there 
appears  no  way  of  compelling  tht- 
railroads  to  accept  the  plan.  Wheth- 
er the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
scheme  will  speed  up  railroad  consoli- 
dations generally  unless  additional 
legislation  is  passed  seems  a  question. 
Many  systems  undoubtedly  will  ob- 
ject to  the  commission's  allocation  of 
roads.  In  fact  those  roads  which 
have  been  waiting  for  the  promidg.i- 
tion  of  such  a  ])lan  before  taking  any 
steps  may  now  feel  that  they  have  the 
license  to  come  forward  with  their 
own  plans  or  to  resist  stoutly  any  pro- 
cedure to  take  away  what  they  want. 

(  )ne  nf  the  criticisms  expressed 
against  the  plan  is  that  in  many  in- 
.stanccs  it  breaks  up  existing  systems 
or  intercor])()rate  stock  holdings  and 
it  will  no  doubt  meet  with  vigorous 
resistance  from  that  angle.  Vet  there 
is  ajjparently  no  way  under  existing 
laws  by  which  the  commission  can 
force  such  a  severance.  Even  if  a 
law  was  passed  which  gave  the  com- 
mission i)ower  to  condemn  at  a  fair 
price  (fixed  by  arbitration)  various 
corporate  holdings,  it  would  remain 
ir  every  case  for  the  commission  or 
the  government  to  find  a  buyer  imless 
the  government  itself  shoidd  think 
consolidation  so  in'.i)ortant  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  justify  it  in  subsidizing 
the  movement. 

Whether  congress  can  expeditious- 
ly enact  railroad  consolidation  legis- 
lation is  doubtful.  Chances  are  it 
cannot.  .\ny  action  by  this  body  i  ■ 
now  clouded,  in  the  main,  by  the  rail- 
road holding  corporation  spectre. 
This  situation  is  to  be  given  careful 
study  with  a  view  to  the  possible  in- 
clusion of  regulatory  legislation  as  a 
result  of  the  strong  recommendations 
in  the  commission's  last  annual  re- 
port to  congress  calling  for  such  an 
inquiry. 

Benefits  arising  from  the  commis- 
sion's plan  are  largely  negative.  Its 
most  helpful  effect  is  seen  in  the  par- 
tial dissipation  of  the  fog  which  has 
enveloped  the  conunission  in  a  rail- 
road consolidaton  way. 

However,  since  a  tentative  plan  has 
been  submitted  it  is  up  to  congress  to 
begin  to  legislate  and  pass  a  meas- 
ure similar  to  the  Fess  bill,  which 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  jnib- 
lic  as  well  as  the  railways.  In  fact. 
Senator  Fess  has  announced  that  he 
would  introduce  a  bill  in  the  senate 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year 
l)roviding  controlling  laws  for  rail- 
road mergers.  He  intends  to  revise' 
his  railroad  consolidation  bill  in  some 
particulars,  giving  the  commission 
complete    sui)ervision    over  holding 


companies  dealing  in  railroad  secur- 
ities. The  gist  of  the  old  proposal 
will  be  maintained,  giving  the  rail- 
roads themselves  a  veto  ])ower  over 
con.solidations  recommended  by  the 
commission. 

Under  the  proposal  to  be  submitted 
by  Senator  Fess  the  railroads  in- 
volved would  be  required  to  submit 
the  consolidation  question  to  their 
board  of  directors  and  a  majority  of 
the  board  would  have  the  power 
to  decide.  Dissenting  stockholders 
v;ould  have  the  right  to  carry  the 
matter  into  the  courts  for  a  final  de- 
cision.    The  commission  would  have 
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the  right  to  pronounce  the  consoli- 
dation efi^ective  within  ,30  days  after 
approval  by  the  board  oi  directors. 
In  (jth;r  words.  Senator  Fess  does 
not  inttnd  to  give  the  commission 
any  further  power  to  enforce  its  plan. 

By  all  means  .something  should  be 
done  which  would  enaljle  progress 
toward  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the 
Trans])ortation  Act  in  regard  to  con- 
solidations as  to  which  we  have  been 
for  a  considerable  time  at  a  jiractical 
standstill. 

.According  to  financiers  and  rail- 
road men,  the  matter  of  railway  mer- 
gers has  a  distinct  hearing  on  the 
investments  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  The  merger  ijossibilities 
of  certain  roads  have  been  so  stressed 
a^  to  aflfect  railroad  investments  and 
the  price  of  railroad  stocks.  Those 
moving  for  a  merger  say  that  unless 
congress  gets  busy  soon  many  mer- 
gers will  be  financially  imjjossible, 
since  it  will  become  too  costly  for  a 
central  system  to  buy  or  acquire 
control  of  a  minor  line  incideiU  to 
the  consolidation  iilan. 

The  commission  has  stated  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  gaining  con- 
trol of  one  road  by  another  tliat  it 
does  not  ajiprove  purchases  in  the 
open  market  |)rior  to  its  authoriza- 
tion, and  it  has  denied  two  mergers 
that  were  under  way,  mainly  on  this 
premise.  While  it  may  be  ])oor  busi- 
ness to  bid  up  the  jjrice  of  a  stock  of 


a  comi)eting  road,  and  thus  estab- 
lish a  basis  of  cost  disproportionate 
to  the  benefits  of  the  investment, 
it  is  certainly  absurd  to  say  that  any 
lailroad  executive  should  announce  to 
the  world  at  large  that  he  proposes  to 
buy  a  certain  railroad  company. 
What  a  nice  little  o])portunity  this 
would  give  to  some  of  the  hijackers 
in  Wall  Street! 

The  benefits  of  consolidation  are 
certainly  intangible,  and  those  who 
have  studied  them  with  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  values  in  operation  and  on  the 
financial  side  of  the  railroad  account 
have  not  been  overestimated.  Some 
])rogress  has  already  been  made  in 
imification  by  acquisition  of  stocks, 
taking  of  leases,  etc.  However,  con- 
;;oIidations,  when  they  shall  become 
jjoxsible  should  be  made  along  busi- 
ness lines,  so  that  there  may  gradu- 
ally grow  up  in  the  country  a  num- 
ber o{  well-balanced  .systems.  It  must 
go  forward  ])rogressively,  step  by 
step,  and  a  great  deal  of  success  is 
possible  only  under  some  sort  of  per- 
missive plan.  There  should  be  no  at- 
tempt to  make  an  arbitrary  and  gen- 
eral groui)ing.  Each  situation  as  it 
.-irises  should  be  studied  by  itself, 
with  regard  to  its  merits  and  the  gen- 
eral situation. 

If  the  tentative  plan  sitbir.itted  by 
the  commission  is  found  to  be  a  logi- 
cal, well-con.sidered  .scheme  for  weld- 
ing the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country  into  an  efficient  niunber  of 
systems,  appropriately  designed  to 
jjreserve  competition,  serve  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  ade([uately,  and 
give  each  of  the  pro])osed  new  sys- 
tems a  chance  to  earn  its  way,  the 
year  1930  will  mark  the  start  of  a 
new  era  of  pros])erity  for  the  country. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  country  caiuiot 
be  prosperous  when  the  railro.-ids  are 
starving. 

( )n  the  other  band,  if  the  i)laii 
merely  strengthens  some  i)articuiar 
railway  systems  at  the  expense  of 
weakening  others,  and  disrupts  the 
established  channels  of  trade  and 
c(jmmerce  in  the  hcjpe  of  deiuonstrat- 
ing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  some  aca- 
demic theory,  there  is  no  telling  what 
will  be  the  outcome,  or  how  far  the 
job  of  arranging  our  transportation 
systems  as  a  logical  and  efficient 
whole  will  be  set  back. 


"The  stadium  overshadows  the 
classroom — athletics  have  a  dollar 
sign  in  front  of  them." — Williiim  H. 
Taft. 
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Quality  Cars 

Quickly  and  Efficiently 

Built  by  Mt.  Vernon— 


Our  inoilol  c*sir  nIio|»$<  lo€*afo<i  at  >lt.  Vf^rnoii.  III. 
(in  the  heart  of  the  eouiitry)  have  sin  annual 
capaelty  of  15.001I  frei;»ht  ear^.  I.IIKOOO  chilled 
tread  wheels  and  20.<MMI  inns  ni  for;^in|i^»<. 

We  also  have  a  separate  shop  with  spi^«*ial  fa«*il- 
ities  for  promptly  anil  «M*€»nomi4*ally  ri^liiiil«liii|u; 
anil  repairing  ears* 


CHICAGO 


ITOLEDO' 


©  CLEVELAND 


MT.  VERNON  CAR  MFti.  CO 


NENV  YORK./: 


■J 
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i  CINCINNATI 


*  MT.  VJERNON,  ILL. 


LOUISVILLE 


Canada's  Modern  Engine  Terminal 


Toronto,  Hamilton  ^Buffalo  Builds 
A  21 -Acre,  Direct  Steaming  Plant 

By  Riley  Harper 


ANEW  engine  terminal,  as  com- 
pletely modern  as  anythinjj;  on 
tlie  continent,  when  one  con- 
siders its  size  in  relation  to  others, 
was  finished  last  month  at  Hamilton. 
Ont.,  for  the  Toronto.  Hamilton  & 
Buffalo   Railway.    And   when  one 
says  this  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  that 
railroads    managed    by  far-seeinf^'. 
brainy  men  have  been  cliscardinj^  ol)- 
solete  materials  and  machinerv.  in- 
cluding locomotives,  just  as  rapidly  as 
means  were  available.    The  plant  at 
Hamilton,   with    its   20-stall.  direct 
steaming    enginehouse.    and  about 
every  other  facility  needed  nowadavs. 
must  be  included  in  that  category  as 
the  product  of  wise  men  who  realize 
there  is  little  sense  in  retiring  em- 
ployes because  they 
are  supposed  to  have 
reached  an  age  limit, 
but  keeping  in  o])era- 
tion — when  they  can 
— all  the  old.  worn- 
out  makeshift  equip- 
ment   with  which, 
very  often,  the  road 
began  its  life. 

The  Hamilton  en- 
gine terminal  is  on  a 
site     covering  21 
acres,     formerly    a  ^ 
brickyard,    on  the 
southerly  side  of  the 
tracks  of  the  Brant- 
ford  subdivision  be- 
tween the  old  shops 
and  yXberdeen  yard 
in  the  westerly  sec- 
tion   of  Hamilton. 
The  location  is  ad- 
mirable   in    all  re- 
spects from  a  rail- 
way standpoint  and  is  more  or  less 
remote  from  real  estate  dcvcl()])ment. 
Grading  l)egan  in  the  autumn  of  1928. 
and  was  finished  last  summer,  l^uild- 
ing  operations  began  in  June,  and  all 
facilities  and  buildings  were  expected 
to  be  ready  at  the  end  of  December. 

The  enginehouse,  containing  20 
stalls,  110  feet  long,  and  seven  stalls 
155  feet  long  forming  the  drop  i)it 
and  repair  section,  is  of  concrete  and 


brick  construction  with  60  ft.  and  72 
ft.  trusses  sujjporting  the  roof  be- 
tween Monitor  windows.  The  whole 
structure  is  hot  air-heated  through 
underground  ducts  from  two  unit 
heaters.  There  are.  of  course,  con- 
crete inspection  ])its,  two  drop  jiits, 
one  for  driver  and  pony  wheels  and 
one  for  tender  and  trailer  wheels, 
fitted  with  Whiting  Electric  Jacks, 
with  telfer  track  leading  from  the 
drop  joit  section  to  the  machine  sho]). 
The  house  is  e(|ui])])ed  with  ten-ton 
electric  traveling  hoist  to  handle 
wheels  and  other  equijiment  from 
drop  pit  section  to  machine  shop.  The 
fl(K)rs  are  of  concrete  construction 
laid  on  gravel  base,  the  whole  of  the 
enginehouse  area  was  dug  out  and 
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backfilled  with  gravel  and  consoli- 
dated with  water.  Windows  are 
wooden  throughout. 

There  is  a  100  ft.  3-point  continu- 
ous type  turntable,  sui)ported  on  a 
concrete  center  ])ier  and  concrete  ring, 
with  127  lb.  circular  rail  on  plates 
sup])orted  directly  on  the  concrete. 
The  turntable  is  operated  by  two  elec- 
tric drives  and  one  air  auxiliary  oper- 
ated from  one  operator's  cabin. 


The  machine  shop  is  80  ft.  by  160 
ft. ;  is  of  brick  and  concrete  construc- 
tion with  steel  truss  roof  construction 
and  steel  sash  ])ivoted  windows  ;  iltjors 
of  concrete  and  asi^halt  mastic  con- 
struction. Foundations  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  certain  machines 
from  the  old  plant  and  new  ones  on 
order. 

.\djoining  the  machine  sho])  and 
repair  section  of  the  enginehouse  is 
the  facilities  building,  18  ft.  6  inches 
by  10.3  ft. :  tw(j  story,  brick  and  con- 
crete  construction    with    steel  sash 
pivoted    windows.      This  contains 
offices    for    general    foreman,  dis- 
patcher,   registering    room,  locker 
room,  toilet  and  first  aid  rooms  and 
drinking    fountains  on   the  ground 
floor,  and  shopmen's 
and  engineers' 
rooms,    toilet  and 
su])]:)ly    rooms  and 
drinking  fountains 
on  the  second  tloor. 
The  lilacksmith  shop 
is  60  ft.  l)y  80  ft.; 
of  construction  simi- 
lar to  machine  shop. 

The  storehouse  is 
77  ft.  by  185  ft.; 
brick  and  concrete 
construction.  o  n  e 
story  high :  heated 
section  containing  oil 
vaults  and  ofiice  with 
floors  at  car  floor 
level,  and  unheated 
section  of  frame  and 
galvanized  iron,  with 
floors  at  yard  level. 
Platforms  and  ramps 
;ire  ]j  r  o  v  i  d  e  d  for 
both  car  and  truck 
deliveries  in  double-quick  time. 

The  power  house  is  65  ft.  by  130 
ft.;  brick  and  concrete  construction 
with  steel  sash  and  steel  trussed  roof. 
The  power  house  has  three  260  hp. 
boilers,  with  room  for  one  future 
boiler.  1400  CF.  steam-driven  air 
com]jressor,  boiler  washing  and  filling 
tank  and  pum])s.  switchboard  room, 
and  coal  truck,  which  is  ap])roximate- 
Iv  9  ft.  above  the  boiler  room  floor. 
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YOU  CAN  FORGET 
THE  WEATHER 


If  you  equip 
your  power 

with 
GRAHAM- 
WHITE 
SANDERS 


GRAHAM-WHITE  SANDERS  are  automatically  self-clean- 
ing, and  insure  traction  under  all  conditions  of  rail  or 
weather. 

Their  first  cost  is  quickly  returned  in  the  savings  effected 
in  sand,  labor  and  repair  parts,  while  the  efficiency  of  a 
power  unit  is  increased  in  a  marked  degree. 

Use  GRAHAM -WHITE  SANDERS  and  load  to  capacity  at 
all  times. 


Graham-White  Sander  Corporation 

ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 


T-Z  Railway  Equipment  Co. 
14  E.  Jaclison  Blvd.,  Cliicago 


Cliaries  H.  Quinn 
681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Coal  is  elevated  U>  li()i)i)er  al)i)\e 
I)oiler.s  and  piped  inti)  stoker  hoppers. 
Ashes  arc  handled  hy  a  steam  jet  sys- 
tem from  the  holier  room  to  a  41-ton 
cast-iron  hopi)er  over  coal  track  out- 
side the  power  liouse.  'i"he  chimney 
is  175  ft.  hitjh  with  an  8-ft.  inside 
diameter  at  toj).  and  is  hnilt  of  Cooks- 
ville  tile  brick  with  openinjj  for  smoke 
breeching-,  5  ft.  l)y  12  ft. 

The  office  biiildiiii;  for  the  sui)..-rin- 
tendent  of  motive  pcjwer.  and  statt". 
is  40  ft.  hy  50  ft.,  of  brick  and  con- 
crete constiuction.  with  two  >tnrys 
and  basement.  W  indows  are  of  >teel 
sash  and  floors  of  hardwood. 

The  sand  handling  facilities  consist 
of  a  bnilding  20  ft.  hy  (SO  ft.,  con- 
taining one  Reamer  Patented  .Steam 
-Sand  Dryer  with  gathering  hopper 
and  screen  to  R.  &  S.  Standard  sand 
elevating  drum,  from  which  it  is  ele- 
vated hy  compressed  air  to  an  over- 
head dry  sand  storage  in  coaling  plant 
structure  where  it  is  delivered  to  en- 
gines through  sand  spouts.  Capacity 
of  wet  -Storage,  500  tons,  and  capacity 
of  dryer.  8  tons  a  day. 

The  cinder  handling  plant  consists 
of  one  "X.  &  W."  type,  electrically 
operated,  selectively  controlled  outfit 
serving  three  tracks.  The  cai)acity 
of  the  bucket  is  (SO  cubic  feet.  The 
plant  is  equipped  with  selective  con- 
troller for  automatically  stopping 
bucket  under  any  track,  as  desired, 
and  stoiwing  at  its  dumping  position 
at  the  top  of  the  structinx'.  .\  push 
button  station  at  each  track  is  ])ro- 
vided  so  that  the  bucket  may  I)e  re- 
turned to  the  dumping  position  for 
any  track,  as  desired.  Ho])i)ers  and 
control  gates  are  of  cast  iron  and  are 
e(piip])ed  with  a  locking  device  to  pre- 
vent the  ho])per  being  opened  and 
cinders  being  dischargefl  exce])t  when 
the  bucket  is  in  the  filling  position. 

There  is  a  coaling  plant  consisting 
of  a  300-ton,  Roberts  &  Schaefer  re- 
inforced concrete,  ruitomatic.  electric. 
R.       S.  shallow  ])it  roller  -kij)  type 


with  hoisting  ca])acity  of  75  tons  an 
hour;  elevating  bucket  two  tons  ca- 
pacity. The  latest  devices  are  em- 
ploved  to  insure  .safety  and  conveni- 
ence. .\fter  the  machinery  is  ])ut  in 
operation  (by  electric  push  button) 
the  operator  may  devote  his  time  to 
dumping  cars  over  the  track  hopper 
or  attend  to  the  sand  handling  plant 
while  the  elevating  process  is  going 
on. 

The  direct  steaming  sy>tem  is  in- 
stalled. 15y  the  use  of  this  locomotives 
first  have  their  fires  removed  ])rior  to 
entering  the  enginehouse,  and  when 
placed  are  connected  with  a  high  pres- 
sm-e  steam  system,  or  blown  ofT, 
washed  out,  refilled  and  steamed. 
This  cousins  of  a  20,000  gallon  steel 
hot  water  washout  and  filling  tank, 
condenser  and  .separator,  and  hori- 
zontal dui)le.\  steam  pumj)  with  a  ca- 
l)acity  of  400  gallons  of  hot  water  a 
minute,  hlow-ofT,  filling  and  steam 
lines,  valves  and  thermostats.  Steam 
will  be  furni.shed  at  225  lbs.  boiler 
])ressure,  and  steam,  hot  and  cold 
water  drops  will  he  provided  at  each 
stall,  with  an  extension  into  the  drop 
pit  or  back  shop  section  of  the  en- 
ginehouse for  steaming  locomotives 
after  completion  of  rejiairs. 

In  the  selection  of  this  site  and  the 
final  determination  to  adopt  a  direct 
steaming  system,  contract  for  which 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  let  in 
Canada,  due  consideration  was  given 
to  the  matter  of  smoke  abatement. 
The  results  to  he  secured  by  such  an 
installation  are  of  very  great  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  company  but  also  to 
the  City  of  Hamilton.  .\  saving  in 
fuel,  reduced  boiler  maintenance,  re- 
duction in  fire  hazard,  saving  in  en- 
ginehouse labor,  c[uicker  dis])atching 
and  better  working  conditions  will  be 
effected  for  the  railway  company,  and 
the  smoke  nuisance,  always  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  surrounding  tt-rri- 
tory,  will  be  abated. 
-Stations  for  firing  uj)  l )Ci)m:)tives 


immediately  after  leaving  the  engine- 
house  under  steam  from  the  (lirect 
steaming  system,  are  provided  on  the 
outgoing  tracks,  and  consist  of  a  small 
housing  for  oil  torch  with  oil  and 
com])ressed  air  service  by  which  en- 
gines are  fired  in  two  to  four  min- 
utes. 

There  are  three  Connelly  water- 
tube  boilers.  260  hp.  each,  equijiped 
with  Detroit  multiple  unit  rear  dump 
stokers,  with  separate  stoker  engines, 
auxiliary  fans  and  turbines. 

.\  6-inch  and  8-inch  connection 
with  city  mains,  forming  a  loop 
through  the  engine  terminal  site, 
with  the  necessary  hydrants  and 
valves  and  hose  houses  jjrovides  ade- 
(|uate  fire  jjrotection. 

The  water  supply  consists  of  one 
100,000  gallon  tank  and  one  50,000 
gallon  tank  with  6-inch  supply  and 
14-inch  discharge  into  12-inch  mains, 
furnishing  water  for  four  12-inch 
-Sheffield  water  columns. 

The  track  system  consists  of  one 
incoming  and  two  outgoing  tracks 
from  the  east  direct  to  turntable  and 
one  incoming  or  outgoing  track  from 
the  west,  with  coal  and  ash  tracks.  The 
storehouse  and  power  house  are 
served  hy  individual  tracks.  Si.v  en- 
gine standing  tracks  are  furnished  in 
connection  with  the  turntable. 

The  entire  terminal  is  being  served 
by  a  specially  constructed  high  ten- 
sion line  hy  the  Dominion  Power  and 
Transmission  Co.  It  is  direct  from 
that  company's  main  service  lines  and 
having  practically  no  voltage  lluctua- 
tion  will  give  excellent  motor  o])era- 
tion  and  reduce  lamp  replacements  to 
a  minimum.  The  high  tension  lines 
are  Iirought  into  the  power  house, 
which  is  e(|uipi)ed  with  the  latest  type 
W'estinghou.se  switchboards,  serving 
two  individual  outdoor  transformer 
banks,  one  near  the  power  house  and 
one  about  500  ft.  south  of  it  for  equal 
power  (listributinn,  all  low  and  high 
tension  feeders  being  laid  in  uiuler- 
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In 


HUNDREDS  of  shops,  yards,  stores  and 


terminals,  Baker  Trucks,  Tractors  and 
Cranes  are  doing  their  very  considerable 
part  to  speed  up  freight  and  reduce 
handling  cost.  Bakerscan  reduce  necessary 
man-hours  by  75%,  increase  storage 
capacity  300%,  and  pay  back  their  entire 
cost — in  payroll  saved — in  a  few  months. 


Cleveland's  vast  new  Union  Termi- 
nal, where  Bakers  will  be  used. 


baker  Industrial  Truck  Division  of 

THE  BAKER-RAULANG  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ground  ducts  throughout.  Tlie  ter- 
minal yard  is  illuminated  with  8  1000- 
watt  2'4-inch  floodlight  projectors  and 
14  500- watt  lighting  fixtures.  The 
total  lighting  capacity  is  150  K\'A 
and  the  power  350  K\'.A. 

From  a  construction  standpoint, 
the  site  chosen  could  not  be  excelled. 
About  240.000  yards  of  grading  was 
neces.sary  to  obtain  the  required  track 
and  building  levels.  The  subsoil  was 
hard  dry  clay  and  was  most  favorable 
for  the  construction  of  heavy  works 
such  as  the  power  house,  chimney, 
enginehouse,  turntable  and  coaling 
plant. 

The  construction  of  the  tenuinal 
was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  R.  L.  Latham,  chief  engineer  of 
the  railway  com])any.  with  ¥..  M. 
Hrennan.  resident  engineer  in  charge. 
The  Donunion  Construction  Co..  Ltd. 
had  the  contract  for  the  grading, 
foundations,  and  sewer  and  water 
mains.  Su])erstructures  by  the  same 
company  and  W' .  H.  Cooper.  Roberts 
&  Schaefer.  Chicago,  provided  the 
coaling  station  and  the  ash  and  sand 
handling  i)lants.  The  direct  steam- 
ing system  was  sui)plied  by  the  Rail- 
way P'ngineering  Ecpiipment  Co..  Chi- 
cago. Motors  and  other  electrical 
equipment  by  the  Canadian  Westing- 
house  Co. 


The  CindtT  Hiinillint;  Plant. 


Rough  Handling  in 
Russia 

By  1?ERT  G.   ;M  ITCH  ELL 

In  Russia  a  Tsarsky  engineer 
was  one  who  drove  the  engines 
pulling  the  Tsar's  specials  and  oth- 
er trains  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  man  that  got  the  job  had 
to  be  pretty  good ;  it  took  years  of 
service  and  a  flawless  record  of 
smooth  and  skillful  handling  of 
trains.  Under  the  spell  of  the  im- 
l^ending  revolution  in  the  early  part 
of  1917  great  numbers  of  soldiers 
were  deserting  and  heading  for 
home.  Many  were  simple  peasants 
from  Siberia,  and  transportation  to 
their  far-away  homes  was  a  vital 
])roblem  to  be  solved  usually  in  the 
direct  and  summary  fashion  of  sol- 
diers, by  deserting. 

The  deserters  would  establish 
themselves  in  einjjty  teplooshkas.  .\ 
teplooshka  is  a  Russian  freight  car 
about  half  the  size  of  the  average 
Atnerican  freight  car,  fitted  with  a 
low  chimney  making  it  possible  to 
heat  the  cars. 

When  a  train  entered  a  station  a 
group  of  deserters  would  cover  the 
engineer  with  their  guns,  compel  him 
to  uncouple  his  engine  from  the  train 
he  had  brought  in  and  hook  it  on 
their  string  of  tejolooshkas.  Ry  doing 
this  often  enough  the  deserters 
finally  reached  home.  f^f  course 
there  were  accidents.  Sometimes 
when  the  deserters  covered  the  en- 
gineer an  e.xcited.  drunken  soldier 
would  pull  the  trigger.  Sometimes  the 
engineer,  loyal  to  his  job,  refused  to 
aljandon  his  train,  and  when  this  hap- 
l)ened  several  triggers  were  ])ulled. 

A  spirit  of  hostility  toward  the 
deserters  and  a  desire  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  comrades  spread 
among  the  brotherhood  of  the  Rus- 
sian engineers.  However,  since  an 
engineer  always  was  outnumbered 
ten  to  one,  there  was  little  that  could 
be  done. 

One  day  fifteen  teplooshkas,  filled 
with  deserters,  ])ulled  into  Hatraky, 
near  the  Volga  River.  Batraky  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Samara-Zlatoust 
section  of  the  Transsiberian  Rai'- 
road.  Here  the  cars  were  attached  to 
a  train  of  goods-wagons,  as  the  regu- 
lar freight  cars  are  called  in  Russia. 
A  little  later  passenger  train  No.  5 
from  Petrograd  pulled  into  Batraky. 
IMefedoff  was  the  engineer,  one  of 
the  proudest  of  the  Tsarskys.  As  he 
ste])ped  from  the  cab  his  progress 
was  blocked  by  the  guns  of  the  de- 
.serters.  He  was  ordered  to  take  his 
engine  off  No.  5,  cut  out  the  goods- 
wagons,  and   take  the  teplooshkas 


A  ^{INk-Tiin   Me4*hanIoal  Coaliii^  Plant. 


down  the  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
Russo-Siberian  border. 

Proud  Tsarsky  Engineer  Mefedoff 
abandon  his  train !  It  was  unthink- 
able. Looking  down  the  muzzles  of 
the  deserters'  guns,  he  thought  the 
matter  over.  An  idea  came  to  him. 
With  a  haughty  squaring  of  his  broad 
shoulders  he  nodded  assent  to  the 
demands  of  the  soldiers.  The  digni- 
fied station  master  (called  "kras- 
nogolovy"  or  red  cap  because  he 
wore  a  red  cap  when  on  duty)  came 
down  the  platform  with  orders. 
Mefedoff  quickly  explained  the  sit- 
uation. He  was  asked  to  instruct  the 
flagmen  at  both  ends  of  the  great 
Alexandrovsky  Bridge  across  the 
Volga  River  not  to  flag  him  down 
if  he  exceeded  the  speed  limits  on 
the  bridge  and.  in  no  case,  to  stop 
him. 

Then  luigineer  ]\Iefedoff  cou])led 
his  big  engine  U)  the  teplooshkas  and 
pulled  out  for  Samara.  The  fireman 
began  to  warm  up  as  the  train  went 
faster  and  faster  imtil  the  swaying 
teplooshkas  seemed  about  to  jump 
the  track. 

The  fireman  understood  and  grim- 
ly he  had  smiled  when  Mefedoff  had 
told  the  station  master  back  in 
Batraky  something  about  teaching 
deserters  a  lesson.  About  three  weeks 
previously  this  fireman  had  lost  a 
brother  at  the  hands  of  drunken  de- 
serters who  had  shot  him  to  death 
because  he  refused  to  start  his  train 
without  refilling  the  water  tank. 

The  train  flew  past  Right  Volga 
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"This  is  my  second  great  step  (or  my 
country,"  said  Charles  Carroll .  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
when  he  turned  the  spade  of  earth 
for  the  first  railroad  to  the  west,  on 
July  4  1828.  Time  has  iuslified  his 
forecast. . .  .When  one  considers  how 
closely  Prosperity  hos  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  railroad,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  the  Men  of 
Vision  directing  their  destinies. 


Fairmont  M2 


Standard  Section  Car 
seats  10  men  ;  top 
raises  for  adji'st- 
tnents  •  6  H.  P.  engine 
Endless  Cord  Belt 
Drive. 


Progress,  whether  measured  in  railroad  systems  or  railway 
motor  cars,  depends  upon  foreseeing  the  needs  of  each 
dawning  day.  VISION  made  possible  the  brilliant  expan- 
sion program  of  the  railroads;  and,  in  the  sphere  of  motor 
cars,  played  the  part  that  led  to  Fairmont  supremacy. 
Needs,  as  they  developed,  have  always  been  anticipated 


by  Fairmont.  A  survey  of  all  worthy  improvements,  such  as 
ball  and  roller  bearing  engines,  show  that  the  great  ma- 
jority were  engineered  and  pioneered  by  Fairmont,  in  the 
striving  toward  " Lowesi'Over-AII  Cost  Service."  This  goal 
has  been  attained  —  proved  by  the  fact  that  over  half  the 
motor  cars  now  in  use  are  Fairmont  products! 


Fairmont  Railway  Motors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 
General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sa/es  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Francisco    New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada       Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Manufacturers  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers,  ball 
and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles,  and  safely  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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slop,  the  near  end  of  the  Alex- 
androvsky  Bridge,  at  a  speed  of 
sixty  versts  an  hour,  aljout  twice  tlie 
])crniilted  rate.  A  verst  efjuals  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile.  The  flagman  at 
Left  \'olga,  ol)eying  instructions, 
gave  a  clear  track  to  the  train  run- 
ning at  outlaw  speed.  Close  to  Oh- 
sharovka  Engineer  MefedofF  sud- 
denly threw  on  his  brakes,  making 
the  train  give  a  tremendous  lurch. 
The  groans  of  the  battered  deserters 
mingled  with  the  screeching  of  the 
engine's  brake  shoes.  Just  as  sud- 
denly as  he  hafl  slammetl  on  his 
brakes.  McfedofT  released  them  and 
jerked  the  train  into  motion.  .'~iome 
rough  handling. 

The  F.uro])ean  coupling  on  a  tej)- 
looshka  permits  a  very  loose  con- 
nection. In  addition  to  this  the  tep- 
looshka  has  no  brakes.  These  two 
facts  contributed  very  much  to  the 
shari)ness  of  the  jerks  when  the  en- 
gineer was  applying  and  releasing 
the  brakes  on  his  engine. 

When  the  train  sto])ped  at  (  )l)sha- 
rovka  for  water,  the  deserters  loudly 
begged:  "Mr.  Engineer,  not  so  fast! 
Dri\'e  a  little  slower!"  Engineer 
Mefedofl"  heard  but  he  i)aid  no  heed. 
The  deserters  had  demanded  speed 
at  the  ])oint  of  a  gun  and  he  would 
give  it  to  them!  .Accordingly  he  re- 
peated the  jerking  of  the  speeding 
tei^looshkas  m;iny  times  on  the  way 
to  Samara. 

It  was  not  a  i)leasant  sight  when 
the  doors  of  the  teplooshkas  were 
opened  at  Samara.  Deserters  were 
lying  about  in  heaps,  contents  badly 
damaged,  bones  and  muscles  aching. 
Engineer  MefedofF  had  Jivenged  the 


death  of  his  comrades,  and  the  'fire- 
man had  some  satisfaction  for  the 
murder  (<f  his  brother.  For  about 
two  months  after  this  deserters 
avoided  the  engine  crews  on  the 
Samaia-Zlatoust  section  of  t  h  e 
Transsiberian  Railroad.  They  want- 
ed no  more  speed. 


Now,  If  Someone  Will 
Buy  It 

( )verstuff  lounges,  writing  desks, 
radio,  and  other  features  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  traveler  are  offered  in  a 
newly  developed  club  coach  now  avail- 
al)le  for  motor  bus  operators.  Built 
by  the  Bender  liody  Corp.  of  Cleve- 
land, and  mounted  on  a  White  six- 
cylinder  Model  54-A  this  luxurious 
bus  was  designed  for  charter  pur))oses 
and  for  extra  fare  work.  Twenty-five 
passengers  can  be  carried  with  ample 
l)ag.gage  space  provided  through  over- 
head racks.  There  are  five  full-sized 
lounges  and  two  half  loimges.  In 
the  center  is  a  mahogany  writing  table 
and  cabinet  for  radios.  The  all- 
metal  interior  jjrovides  for  any  color 
scheme  desired.  Candle-stick  lights 
are  mounted  above  each  lounge  and 
are  silver  finished.  In  addition  to 
the  25-passengers  a  seat  is  provided 
for  a  ])orter  or  conductor.  Magazine 
racks,  food  cabinets  and  shelves  for 
the  carrying  of  sweetmeats,  cigars 
and  cigarcts  are  i)royided.  The  rear 
of  the  bus  is  of  full  observation  de- 
sign with  a  window  the  full  width  of 
the  bus.  Pullman  roller  ciu'tains  and 
a  non-shatterable  glass  are  used 
throughout. 


In  the  past  six  years  the  railroads 
of  this  country  have  expended  nearly 
nine  billion  dollars  for  material  and 
supplies.    This  has  all  gone  into  in- 
The  dream  is  short,  the  rei)cntance    dustry,  making  work  for  men  and 
long. — Scliillcr.  profits  for  manufacturers. 


.\  highbrow  is  one  whose  learning 
has    outstrip])ed    his    intelligence. — 

I  'i)H  cnt  Masscw 
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Direct  Steaming 


NO  STAYBOLT  BREAKAGE 
NO  FIRING-UP  DELAYS 
NO  HEATING  SYSTEM 
NO  SMOKE  OR  GAS 
NO  SOOTED  TUBES 
NO  SMOKE  JACKS 
NO  HRE  HAZARD 
NO  FUEL  WASTE 


You  Cannot  Build  A  Really  MODERN 
Enginehouse  Without  DIRECT  STEAMING 


RAILWAY  ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT  CO.  THE  DIRECT  STEAMING  CO.  OF 
RAILWAY  EXCHANGE         .         .         CHICAGO  CANADA,  LTD.  .  KINGSTON,  ONT. 


Prioted  in  U.  S.  A. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Progress  Edition 

PERSONS  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  ])articu- 
larly  the  men  who  liave  rejuvenated  the  railroads 
{){  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years,  doulitless 
will  smile  when  they  read  the  words.  "Since  the  end 
of  federal  control."  Ohviously.  it  should  be  written, 
"Since  the  end  of  federal  operation."  because  nowhere  in 
the  whole,  wide,  and  vastly  intsresting  world  are  rail- 
roads so  completely  controlled  by  oovernment  as  in  this 
land  of  the  so-called  free. 

Therefore,  in  reading  the  siK'cial  articles  contributed 
by  the  executives  of  these  great  properties  telling  what 
ha-;  been  done  since  March,  1920.  when  federal  opera- 
tion ceased,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  one  of  these 
gentlemen  has  said  a  word  about  the  irritating  regulation 
to  which  they  have  had  to  submit.  This,  any  fair-minded 
person  should  agree,  is  a  fine  demonstration  of  self- 
restraint,  patience  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  every 
line  showing  quite  clearly  a  determination  to  go  right 
along  doing  the  best  j^ossible.  giving  the  most  satisfac- 
tory service  to  a  public  fast  learning  the  truth  about  the 
burdens  of  railroad  management.  No  more  interesting 
chapter  has  been  written  into  the  history  of  American 
railroads  than  is  presented  in  this  issue  of  Transportation. 
The  magazine  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage, an  amazing  one  in  many  ways,  to  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public. 

This  is  no  place  or  time  to  discuss  the  wisdom,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  shown  by  the  powers  which  took  over  the  rail- 
roads during  the  ^\'orld  War.  Tt  is  enough  now  to  say 
that  the  government  believed  it  necessary.  That  railroad 
men  went  eagerly  to  work  to  repair  the  damages,  and 
finally  to  bring  the  roads  to  a  standard  of  efficiency  never 
known  before,  is  something  to  make  Americans  proud  of 
their  race.  It  is  regrettable  that  such  outstanding  per- 
severance and  skill  should  be  com])elled  to  achieve  its 
laudable  ends  despite  the  strangle-hold  of  government 
instead  of  with  the  active  and  intelligent  sup]K)rt  to 
which  management  is  entitled. 

The  entire  nation  should  be  concerned  in  the  ])rogress 
of  the  railroads  under  what  is  called  private  ownershij). 
American  railroads  are  publicly  owned.  Their  bonds  and 
stocks  are  the  securities  of  individuals  in  every  walk  of 
life.  They  are  the  foundations  of  the  largest  insurance 
companies.  They  are  the  bulwark  of  banks  everywhere. 
Only  the  work  of  management,  the  actual  operation  of 
the  ])roperties.  is  private,  and  this,  in  plain  truth,  still  is 
under  federal  control. 


Another  Funny  Senator 

This  dejjartment  believes,  after  years  of  careful 
observation,  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  United  States 
senate  life  would  be  a  i)retty  drab  affair.  We  said 
something  about  it  last  month  under  the  heading  of 
"The  Funny  South."  That  hospital)le  region,  or 
rather  one  of  its  representatives  in  Washington, 
l)rovides  the  smile  for  the  new  year.  This  time  it 
was  Senator  Black  of  Alabama,  a  gentleman  who 
seems  to  have  been  hiding  bashfully  in  the  shadow 
of  Mr.  Hefflin  until  quite  recently. 


(  )l)jecting.  a  few  days  ago.  to  the  immediate  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Robert  M.  Jcmes,  a  Republican. 
a>  a  member' of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  place  of  K.  \".  Taylor,  a  Democrat,  Sen- 
ator P.lack  said  he  wished  to  be  assured  that  the 
appointees  to  the  commission  are  "of  such  character 
and  ability  that  they  will  see  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  get  relief  from  mijust  and  exorbitant 
railroad  rates  built  u])  on  inflated  stock  values." 

In  a  s])eech  discussing  the  qualifications  of  a  man 
for  membershi])  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, especially  a  speech  by  a  southern  gentleman 
obviously  so  well  informed,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
no  reference  to  the  I'.attle  of  lUill  Run.  not  a  word 
about  Judge  Jones's  religious  affiliations,  if  any. 
These  things  are  just  as  im])ortant  as  the  candidate's 
politics  in  serving  the  public  as  a  rate-maker. 


Just  Remember 

Nothing  is  gained  b\-  laughing  at  New  "S'ear's  res- 
(jlutions.  If  men  did  not  make  an  inventory  ot  their 
lives  at  least  once  a  vear.  an  industrial,  domestic  and 
social  stocktaking,  the  most  alarming  results  might 
follow.  Think  over  your  own  affairs,  and  see  whether 
you  don't  agree  with  this  viewpoint. 

New  ^'ear's  resolutions  have  become  a  joke  for 
many  because  their  memory  is  poor  and  for  one  other 
reason  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  sermon.  They 
lack  determination  to  practice  self-denial.  In  many 
cases  they  are  men  who,  in  talking  about  drinking, 
declare  they  can  take  it  or  let  it  alone. 

When  you  make  a  resolution  it  is  better  to  say 
nothing  about  it.  Just  put  it  in  storage  in  one  of  the 
little  cells  you  are  supposed  to  have  between  your 
ears,  and  remember  it  every  day. 

One  of  the  wisest  resolutions  any  man  can  make 
is  that  he  will  do  the  best  he  can  as  he  goes  along 
and  treat  others  as  he  would  like  to  be  treated.  If 
he  does  this  he  will  give  a  day's  labor  for  a  day's  pay, 
keep  out  of  debt  except  for  a  home,  be  courteous  to 
the  family  as  well  as  to  the  boss  down  town,  and 
rememlicr — just  remember.  A  resolution  forgotten  is 
a  ])roof  of  weakness,  and  this  is  no  joke. 


A  Needed  Regulation 

The  condition  of  motor  cars  in  your  own  state  may 
fairly  be  guaged  by  what  has  been  discovered  in 
Pennsylvania.  Concentrating  on  brakes  and  liead- 
lights  officials  in  Pennsylvania  recently  insjiected 
l..S,SS.(XX)  automobiles  in  that  State  and  found  ap- 
])roximate!y  two-thirds  of  them  in  need  of  rc])air  im- 
mediately. 

There  was  a  total  of  1,332.000  cars  in  need  of  re- 
pair. Some  of  the  defective  cases  were  so  extreme 
that  cars  would  be  unfit  for  use  until  replacements 
were  made.  In  this  class  there  were  those  cars 
whose  headlights  recjuired  wholly  new  lamps.  Ten 
])er  cent  of  the  cars  inspected  were  in  this  class. 
.\nother  .^6  per  cent  required  lamp  adjustments. 

The  time  is  coming  when  all  the  states  will  re- 
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(juiri'  evidence  of  mechanical  fitness  before  issuing 
licenses,  in  the  opinion  of  Pennsylvania  officials. 
Such  regulatory  legislation  already  is  under  di'^cus- 
sion  in  several  states. 


Consolidations 

If  you  chance  to  have  time  for  only  the  daily 
paper  of  you  own  town  or  city  you  are  likelv  to  have 
little  conception  of  the  nation-wide  discussion  going 
on  right  now  about  rnib'oad  con-^olidations.  What 
was  said  in  these  columns  in  December  about 
"Something  to  Talk  .^bout."  is  still  good.  The  talk- 
ing and  the  writing  is  on  in  full  swing  everywhere, 
and  the  opinions  differ  as  much  as  the  grammar. 

Railroad  executives  are  saying  nothing,  or  at  least 
precious  little.  President  Sargent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Nf)rth  Western,  being  about  the  only  one  quoted  up 
to  the  time  of  this  writing.  Mr.  Sargent  didn't  say 
much,  but  wdiat  he  did  contribute  toward  the  na- 
tion's enlightenment  was  right  to  the  point,  as  usual, 
and  represented  what  many  persons  would  have  said 
if  they  had  figured  it  out  since  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  made  its  report  to  congress. 

"The  report,"  said  Mr.  Sargent,  "was  made,  doubt- 
less, because  of  the  requirement  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  passed  nearly  ten  years  ago ;  the  reasons 
for  enacting  that  law  have  largely  ceased  to  exist." 

Obviously  there  are  a  few  gentlemen,  now  trying 
to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  certain  ex])iring  com- 
panies, who  would  welcome  any  plan  likely  to  help 
them  out  of  a  hole ;  like  widows  with  flocks  of  chil- 
dren, willing  to  marry  almost  any  good  provider. 
Roads  in  receivership  for  years:  roads  that  never 
should  have  been  l)uilt ;  roads  that  drof)|)  along  from 
year  to  year,  hungry  and  tired ;  stockholders  who 
never  have  seen  a  dividend:  .\11  these  would  like  to 
be  consolidated  with  someone  or  something.  This  is 
a  perfectly  natural  attitude,  but  one  not  likely  to  be 
satisfied  for  a  few  years  to  come.  Senator  James  E. 
Watson,  Repul)!ican  whi]) — the  job  Vice  President 
Curtis  had  before  he  began  to  worry  about  where  to 
sit — Senator  Watson  declares  there  is  or  are  60,000 
miles  of  "weak  lines"  in  the  United  States  that  "must 
be  cared  for  and  incorporated  before  they  go  into  the 
scrap  heap."  Many  jjersons  believe  that  would  be  the 
right  place  for  them. 

Even  the  commissioners  are  not  agreed  about  the 
plan  presented  to  congress.  Frank  AIcManamy,  the 
new  chairman,  says  what  a  good  many  other  well-in- 
formed men  say:  that  consolidations  are  much  less 
necessary  now  than  they  seemed  to  be  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Eastman,  a  careful  thinker  in  railroad  matters, 
beliex  es  that  "in  \  iew  of  the  imi)roved  situation  there 
is  no  reason  in  e.xperimenting  with  a  reasonablv  sat- 
isfactory situation  by  radical  attempts  to  promote 
consolidations  out  of  hand  on  a  grandiose  scale,  and 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  for  proceeding 
cautiously  and  conservatively.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  country  is  becoming  considerably 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  consolidations  and  uni- 
fications among  industries  in  general.  It  is  feared  that 
control  of  industry  is  rapidly  passing  into  a  feu- 
hands,  with  the  danger  that  we  shall  become  pre- 
dominantly a  nation  of  clerks  and  subordinates." 

Out  of  all  the  clamor  one  gains  the  belief  that  a 
great  many  persons  have  been  misled  with  respect  to 
the  possible  benefits  of  consolidation.  Many  e.xpect 
the  uroposed  marriage  to  result  in  the  most  wonder- 


ful saving  of  money.  This  has  not  been  the  result 
in  England,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  proved 
marvelously  economical  in  Canada,  so  much  closer 
to  us.  True,  most  of  our  big  Class  1  lines  are  made 
up  of  hundreds  of  short  ones,  but  when  they  were 
consolidated  the  conditions  were  wholly  diflFerenl 
from  those  affecting  present  day  railroading. 

It  is  enough  now  to  say  that  the  commission's 
plan,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  compromise  offer, 
as  if  the  commission  wished  to  rid  itself  of  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  duty,  will  not  be  accepted  by  any- 
one in  haste,  especially  in  congress.  It  is  safe  to  sur- 
mise that  the  famous  Nickel  Plate  merger,  in  point 
of  time  consumed,  will  be  dazzling  in  contrast. 

Many  of  the  big  roads  would  like  to  go  about  their 
business,  bachelors  in  transportation.  This  is  because 
the  men  at  the  head  are  mostly  married,  and  know 
there  isn't  anything  in  this  "two  as  cheaply  as  one" 
program.  Fifteen  systems  or  21.  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  men  and  courts  and  congress  come  to 
agreement.  Meanwhile,  as  we  said  last  month,  we 
have  something  to  talk  about. 


A  Fast  Train  Was  Overlooked 

An  official  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  taken 
exception,  good-naturedly,  to  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Lauck  to  include  some  of  the  fast  service  of  the 
railroad  mentioned,  in  his  article  about  the  world's 
speedy  trains,  published  in  Transportation  in  No- 
vember. This  gentleman,  to  whom  we  offer  our 
sincere  apology,  reminding  him  how  impossible  it 
is  for  any  one  person  to  know  all  the  trains  in  the 
world,  says  in  his  letter: 

Having  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  development  of 
fast  passenger  service  to  and  from  the  Southeast,  I  am 
naturally  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr.  Lauck  failed  to  in- 
clude in  table  Number  1,  some  of  the  service  in  which  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  participates.  For  example,  the  "Havana 
Special,"  a  year-round  service,  leaving  New  York  at  6:50 
p.  m.,  arriving  Key  West,  Fla..  7:40  a.  m.  the  second  morn- 
ing, makes  the  run  from  New  York  to  Key  West,  1,490.2 
miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  40.5  m.  p.  h.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  determine,  this  is  the  fastest  train  service 
in  existence  for  the  distance  traveled.  Another  service  is 
the  "Everglades."  leaving  Boston,  Mass.,  at  4:30  p.  m., 
arriving  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  9:50  p.  ni.,  the  following  evening. 
This  train  makes  the  run  from  Boston  to  Jacksonville,  1.217.3 
miles  in  29  hours  and  20  minutes,  at  an  average  speed  of 
41.49  m.  p.  h.  Still  another  important  service  is  a  seasonal 
train.  "The  Miamian,"  leaving  New  York  9:40  a.  m.,  arriv- 
ing Miami,  Fla.,  at  6:00  p.  ni.  the  following  day.  This  train 
makes  the  run,  1,334.4  miles,  in  32  hours  and  20  minutes,  or 
at  an  average  speed  of  4L27  m.  p.  h. 

When  the  distance  traveled  is  considered,  it  is  apparent 
that  these  schedules  compare  favorably  with  the  fastest 
trains  in  this  country,  and  the  schedules  are  superior  to  a 
number  of  tlio^c  included  in  Mr.  Lauck's  table  Number  1. 


The  Wild  Cat  Stage  in  Aviation 

Leading  executives  of  the  aviation  industry  believe 
the  present  recession,  recently  so  noticeable,  will  not 
prove  important  in  the  course  of  time.  While  the  air 
passenger  business  has  been  backward  for  some  time 
it  is  believed  the  worst  of  the  decline  has  been  pass- 
ed. Well-founded  companies,  ])ropcrly  financed  and 
able  to  sustain  what  is  only  a  temporary  set-back, 
are  certain  to  succeed.  In  j)ractically  all  undertak- 
ing so  important  as  aviation  is  proving  to  be  it  is 
the  first  generation  that  pays  the  bills.  Careful  in- 
spection of  .planes,  the  cancelling  of  flights  in  dan- 
gerous weather  conditions  rather  than  trying  to 
maintain  a  tradition  of  flying  always  according  to 
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effort. 


HEN  expanding  boiler  capacity  brought  tlie  trailer 
truck,  the  locomotive  sacrificed  potential  tractive 


This  The  Locomotive  Booster  restored  by  putting  the  trail- 
ing wheels  to  work. 

Today  the  ideal  locomotive  is  designed  with  enough 
drivers  to  haul  the  desired  tonnage  over  the  road  relying 
on  The  Locomotive  Booster  to  put  the  train  in  motion. 


Without  the  Booster,  additional  drivers  must  be  provided 
to  supply  the  needed  starting  effort.  This  means  added 
maintenance  of  5  to  10  cents  per  mile  as  against  a  Booster 
maintenance  of  half  a  cent  per  mile. 

Build  a  locomotive  only  as  big  as  you  really  require, 
otherwise  it  is  wasted  capital  and  needlessly  expensive  to 
operate  and  maintain.  On  such  a  locomotive,  the  Booster 
can  always  be  used  to  advantage. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO         ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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schedule,  will  revive  and  strengthen  public  confi- 
dence. Educational  pul)licity  telling  the  people  the 
truth  about  what  is  still  a  new  form  of  transporta- 
tion will  win.    It  can  not  fail. 


Through  German  Eyes 

The  handicap  of  regulation  under  which  railroads 
operate  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  the  analy- 
sis of  an  experienced  railroad  official.  Dr.  L.  Hom- 
1)erger.  comptroller  general  of  German  Railroads, 
should  be  interesting  reading  for  members  of  con- 
gress. The  quotations  contained  herein  are  from  a 
book  the  doctor  has  written,  circulated  by  the  Ger- 
man Tourist  Information  Office  in  New  York. 

"It  must  be  considered."  says  Dr.  Homberger. 
"that  the  companies  are  not  sufficiently  unrestricted 
in  their  movements  to  be  able  to  develop  without 
restraint.  To  a  much  larger  extent  than  one  can 
imagine,  they  are  restricted  by  government  su])er- 
vision.  This,  before  all  else,  one  has  to  take  into 
consideration  in  order  to  gain  a  correct  perspective. 

"Significant  is  an  expression  which  I  once  heard 
in  this  connection,  and  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion. 'I  would  not  have  thought,"  I  once  remarked 
to  the  comptroller  of  one  of  the  largest  companies, 
'that  the  American  railroads,  1)eing  private  concerns, 
are  so  much  handicapped  by  government  control.' 
'Who  tells  you,'  he  re])lied,  'that  the  .American  rail- 
roads are  private  concerns?' 

"Admitting  that  this  was  intended  as  an  exaggera- 
tion, still  it  is  basically  true.  The  companies  are  so 
restricted  in  their  own  free  will  that  to  follow  a  clear 
program  of  independent  economic  development  is 
more  or  less  impossible.  This,  of  course,  has  not 
remained  without  consequence  for  the  entire  atti- 
tude of  their  management. 

"A  well-known  banker  told  me:  The  railroads  are, 
after  all,  by  far  not  as  interesting  for  us  as  they  used 
to  be,  as  existing  regulations  prevent  sufficient 
revenue.  That  has  caused  the  best  brains  to  switch 
over  into  other  business  fields. 

"This  also  may  very  likely  be  exaggerated  :  the 
fact  that  I  mention  these  i)oints  here  in  the  begin- 
ning will  show  how  much  this  question  has  occupied 
me  and  wdiat  importance  I  attribute  to  it.  Existing 
government  supervision,  as  will  be  shown  more  in 
detail  later  on,  is  the  cause  of  business  policies  which 
always  have  to  pay  attention  to  certain  outside  con- 
siderations, instead  of  looking  at  things  only  from 
the  viewpoint  of  traffic  and  its  development." 

Air  service.  Dr.  Homberger  believes,  probabh' 
will  soon  cause  a  further  decrease  of  passenger 
traffic  on  the  railroads,  partly  because  of  the  great 
distances  in  this  country.  The  author  does  not  re- 
gard as  satisfactory  consolation  the  American  ex- 
planation, the  decrease  in  passenger  traffic,  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  the  automobile,  is  not  so  dangercjus 
in  view  of  the  extraordinar}-  increase  in  freight 
traffic.  "If  one  asks  what  the  American  roads  are 
doing  against  this  competition,  not  much  of  great 
impt)rtance  can  l)e  told." 


Close  Inspection  Needed  In 
Aviation 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  up  to  June 
v^O,  1929,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  airplane  engines 
tested  by  the  bureau  of  standards  have  met  success- 
fullv  the  department's  requirements  on  the  first  trial. 


This  shows  the  necessity  of  conducting  type  tests 
before  authorizing  the  use  of  new  types  of  engines  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  government  makes  no 
charge  for  these  tests,  although  the  manufacturer  is 
required  to  provide  his  own  fuel  and  oil. 

Each  power  plant  is  considered  on  its  own  merits 
and  there  are  no  standard  requirements  as  to  weight 
per  horsepower,  or  fuel  or  oil  consumption  per  horse- 
power-hour. Sound  design,  adequate  material,  good 
workmanship  and  reliable  performance  of  the  engine 
and  of  its  accessories  are  required. 

It  is  just  such  watchful,  scientific  inspection  as  the 
bureau  and  the  department  of  commerce  can  give 
that  will  serve  to  protect  aviation  in  the  future  from 
tragedies  so  numerous  in  the  last  few  months.  Those 
who  may  resent  governmental  guardianship  must 
remember  that  the  activities  of  the  bureau  of  stan- 
dards and  aeronautic  licensing  and  inspection  serv- 
ice have  as  their  primary  object  the  protection  of  the 
flying  public  and  of  the  aeronautic  industry  by  en- 
deaxoring  to  assure  airworthy  aircraft,  adequately 
cqui])])ed  and  efficiently  maintained,  flown  by  com- 
petent ])ilots  in  conformity  with  standard  air  traffic 
rules. 


Why  Railroad  Lawyers  Smile 

Johnston  B.  Campljell  of  S|K)kane  has  resigned  as 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Men  rarely  give  up  such  jobs  until  they  see  some- 
thing much  better  ahead.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  partisan 
of  what  is  called  the  intermountain  territory,  has 
never  been  exuberantly  friendly  with  railroads.  His 
attitude  on  the  bench,  or  whatever  it  is  the  com- 
missioners use  for  seats,  has  seldom  evoked  cheers 
denoting  satisfaction  among  railroad  counsel.  Mr. 
Campbell  naturally  belongs  on  the  shippers'  side  of 
the  room,  which  is  not  said  in  a  disparaging  way.  It 
is  understood  he  is  to  remain  in  Washington  D.  C 
and  ])ractice  law. 


Regulation  of  Aviation 

There  is  just  one  argument  in  favor  of  putting  av- 
iation under  what  Chief  Justice  Taft  once  called 
"the  fostering  care  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission." Aviation,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  transportation.  Like  the  railroads,  it  has 
nothing  else  to  sell  and  as,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
be  a  serious  competitor  of  railroads  there  is  no  sense 
in  permitting  it  to  continue  making  its  own  rates. 
The  commission,  naturally  enough,  will  not  welcome 
another  burden,  but  certainly  the  department  of 
commerce  is  not  competent  to  make  rates,  prescribe 
accounting  methods,  and  perform  all  the  other  num- 
erous items  of  regulation  now  delegated  to  the  com- 
mission. 

It  should  be  possible  for  the  department  of  com- 
merce to  watch  over  the  proper  licensing  of  planes 
and  pilots  without  coming  into  violent  conflict  with 
the  amiable  commissioners.  There  are  already  three 
bills  before  congress  looking  to  the  regulating  of 
aviation.  These,  with  bills  to  regulate  interstate  mo- 
tor buses,  and  bills  about  consolidating  the  railroads, 
ought  to  produce  some  debates  this  winter. 


The  court  of  last  resort,  said  Elbert  Hubbard,  is 
not  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  the 
l)e(i])le. 
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THE  great  power 
and  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  Improved 
Hipowers  give  you  double  economy.  Their 
power  gives  you  efficient  bolt  tension  with  essen- 
tial  flexibility   for  expansion   and   contraction  of 
rail,  and  the  simplicity  offers  you  a  spring  washer 
that   can   be   carried,   applied,   and   replaced,   at  the 
lowest    cost.     Ask    your   experienced    trackmen  —  they 
}{nou'. 

The  National  Lock  Washer  Company 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPROVED 

iThe  High  Bolt  Tension  Sirring  Washer 
Rust  proof.  Commercially  non-flattenahle.  Ultimately  costs  less 


it 


ON  F,  O  I-  T  U  K 
youngest  rail- 
road presidents 
in  the  United  States, 
F  r  e  d  W.  Sargent, 
took  to  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Rail- 
way, itself  a  far-see- 
i  n  g  ,  adventuresome 
jiioncer  road  of  the 
(ireat  West,  a  heritage 
of  the  pioneer  spirit 
has  encom- 
t  h  e  United 
with  hands  of 


which 
passed 
States 
steel. 

His 
dent 
Maine 
to  con(|uei 
lands,  and 


father,  a  resi- 
of  I'ortland, 
felt  the  urge 
strange 
1  )egan  a 


Fred  W.  .SnrKcnt 


journey  to  a  country 
which  was  then  a  wil- 
derness, the  plains  of 
Dakota.  For  years  he 
made  his  livelihood 
buying  cattle  from  the  Sioux  Indians, 
who  wore  blankets  and  eagle  feathers 
as  their  everyday  dress  when  they 
came  down  to  the  landings  at  tlu' 
agencies  on  the  Missouri  River  to 
see  the  boats  go  by.  those  olrl  side- 
wheelers  which  cruised  u])  and  down 
the  nuiddy  Missouri. 

Riding  across  wild  government 
land  in  Dakota  Territory,  Sargent's 
father  picked  out  a  site  for  a  home- 
stead on  the  west  bank  of  the  ]'>ig 
Sioux  River.  This  homestead  still 
belongs  to  the  .Sargent  family,  which 
holds  a  title  directlv  from  the  gov- 


Little  Stories  About 

Men 


Big 


eminent,  loiter  he  bought  land  on  the 
Iowa  side,  and  platted  part  of  the 
farm  for  the  village  which  he  called 
I 'ortlandville.  Because  of  the  length 
of  the  name.  Portlandville  was 
changed  to  .'\kron.  Here  the  first 
Hour  mill  was  built  in  Dakota  by 
Sargent,  run  by  power  from  the  Hig 
-Sioux  River,  and  ranchers  haide(I 
their  grist  to  him  from  dist;uices  of 
\5i)  to  ,100  miles. 

h'red  Sargent  was  born  in  Akron. 
Iowa,  in  1875,  when  it  was  a  town 
of  five  or  six  hundred  people.  It 
was  a  wild,  eventful  vear  in  which  he 


first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  this  little  farm 
on  the  edge  of  a  new 
frontier. 

In  the  East  the  na- 
tion was  celebrating 
i  t  s  one  hundredth 
birthday  aimiversary 
at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
])osition  in  Philadel- 
phia. To  the  West, 
feverish  gold  seekers 
were  outfitting  a  t 
.Sioux  City,  a  few 
miles  below  .Vkron, 
for  the  long,  hazard- 
ous journey  to  the 
fabulous  gold  diggings 
of  the  Black  Hill's,  up 
the  river  tn  old  Fort 
1  'ierre  and  .across  the 
.Sioux  reservation  in 
ox-drawn  wagons.  In 
late  June  of  that  year, 
the  gallant  Ceneral 
Custer  rode  with  his 
men  to  the  historic  massacre  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sioux  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  the  massacre  that  concentrat- 
ed the  attention  of  the  United  -States 
government  f)n  Indian  welfare  in  the 
'West. 

In  half  a  century  P'red  Snrgent 
has  seen  that  wild,  frontier  country 
go  through  a  process  which  has  made 
it  the  richest  corn  belt  in  the  world, 
the  state  of  Iowa.  The  plains  on 
which  his  father  u.sed  to  buy  cattle 
from  Indians  have  been  submerged 
into  two  important  states,  the  Da- 
kotas.  And  in  this  growth  the  r;ii1- 
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SELF-PROPELLED  COMPRESSOR  and 
"STRAIGHT  BACK "  TIE  TAMPERS 


On  The  Job 


MANY  railroads  are  using  these  units  because  of  their  convenience,  speed 
and  reliabiUty.  The  standard  CP  Compressor  is  mounted  on  a  truck 
frame  carrying  flanged  wheels  with  Timken  roller  bearings,  transverse  shift- 
ing wheels  and  winch,  air-operated  lifting  jacks,  lifting  bale  and  a  roomy 
tool  box.  The  gasoline  engine  that  operates  the  compressor  also  propels  the 
car  at  a  speed  of  12  to  18  miles  per  hour,  depending  upon  its  size.  The 
compressor  is  furnished  in  sizes  of  110,  160,  220,  265  and  310  cu.  ft.  per  min- 
ute displacement.  The  CP  Tie  Tampers  have  several  interesting  features 
that  are  fully  described  in  folder  No.  1646.  Details  of  the  Self-Propelled 
Compressors  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  789. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 


Railroad  Department 


6  East  44th  Street   1004  Mutual  Bldg. 
New  York  Richmond,  Va. 


Terminal  Tower 
Cleveland 


175  First  Street 
San  Francisco 


310  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 
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road  of  which  hi-  has  been  i)rcsi(lenl 
for  three  years  has  plavcd  an  im- 
portant part. 

Fred  Sargent  had  no  intention  of 
becomiii<r  a  railroad  man  when  lie 
was  a  youth.  .\s  far  buck  as  he  can 
remember  he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer. 
There  are  several  lawyers  in  'his 
family,  including  the  f(jrmer  attorney 
general.  "From  the  time  I  started  to 
school."  he  said,  "I  plannec 
course  with  the  thought  of 
studying  law.  When  1  was 
in  the  high  .school  at  .\kron, 
I  sent  for  law  books  and 
read  them  evenings,  and  at 
that  time  I  had  I'lever  seen 
the  inside  of  a  court  room. 

"lint  railroading?  I  never 
thought  anything  about  it 
until  I  had  been  practicing 
law  for  two  years  and  be*^ 
gaii  trying  ca.ses  ff)r  rail- 
roads. The  only  r(jad  I 
knew  anything  afiout  when 
I  was  a  boy  ran  tliree  trains 
a  week  north  fnnii  .Sioux- 
City,    a  11  d    i  t 

didn't  interest 

me  in  the  least." 
In    1876  the 

Chicago  & 

North  \\'estern 

R  a  i  1  w  a  y  had 

built     its  lines 

across  Iowa  and 

into  Wisconsin, 

but   it   was  not 

until    INSO  that 

its  right  of  way 

finally  reached  the  Mis.souri  River  at 
Pierre.  It  was  building  steadily 
through  Nebraska  and  the  P,Iack 
Ifills  when  Sargent.  Sr.,  moved  his 
family  a  little  farther  west  to  the 
village  of  \'erniillion  on  the  bluffs 
above  the  Missouri  River  in  Dakota, 
close  to  the  reservation  of  the  still 
restless  Siou.x. 

It  was  in  X'ermillion  that  Fred 
Sargent  went  to  school.  He  also  at- 
tended the  state  university  there. 
Later  he  graduated  from  'the  law 
.school  of  Iowa  University.  P,ut  he 
went  back  to  Dakota  to  marrv  Miss 
Mary  Minier  at  Flandreau  in'  what, 
by  that  time,  had  become  South  Da- 
kota. They  had  attended  the  univer- 
sity together  at  X'erminion.  Imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Siou.x  City. 

Mr.  Sargent's  afifiliation  with  tlie 
Chicago  &  North  \\'estern  dates 
from  that  time,  when  he  began  to 
handle  the  local  bu.siness  of  the  road 
at  Sioux  City  and  the  state  business 
for  the  Chicago.  St.  I'aul,  Minneapo- 
lis &  Omaha,  which  is  a  ])art  of  the 
North  Western  system.  In  1912  he 


went  to  Des  Moines  as  attorney  for 
the  Rock  Island. 

-At  the  conclusion  of  federal  con- 
trol over  the  railroads  in  the  spring 
of  1920,  he  migrated  to  Chicago, 
where  he  became  general  solicitor  for 
the  North  Western.  Three  year.s 
later  in  December  he  was  appointerl 
vice  i)resident  and  general  counsel. 

During  the  five  years  from  1920 
•Mr.  Sargent  had  been  making  an  in- 
tensive study  of 


.Mr.  Siire:«-iil 

StiirliiiK  All  Kniiilo.i 


ilu-N   Oiil   :■   Hot  Our 

(•IllllC. 


every  phase  and 
department     o  f 
tlie  railroad,  and 
was  an  authority 
on   its  financial 
affairs,   as  well 
as    on    the  re- 
sources and  the 
needs  of  the  ter- 
ritory it  served. 
He   had   had  a 
great  deal  of  ex- 
])erience  in  rail- 
road   law.  and 
had    shown  a 
keen  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of 
rate  making.  In 
addition  to  this 
he   had  become 
identified  with 
the  North  \\'est- 
ern    at   a  time 
when    the  best 
railroad  brains 
in    the  couiitrv 


were  at  a  pre- 
mium. His  re- 
ward came  in  1925.  when  he  was 
elected  president,  the  youngest  the 
North  Western  has  ever  had.  Hut 
he  took  to  the  railroad  something  as 
important  as  a  knowledge  of  rates 
and  of  law.  an  inborn  love  of  new 
and  far  ])laces.  of  virgin  territory 
and  a  cajjacity  for  building  towns  and 
cities  along  the  right  of  'wav  of  the 
railroad  he  heads. 

President  Sargent  is  a  (|uiet,  soft- 
spoken  man  with  thoughtful  eyes 
and  a  rare,  charming  .smile.  He  has 
the  tyi)e  of  mind  found  in  many  of 
the  liest  lawyers,  a  practical  defiiiite- 
ness  combine<l  with  a  high  dream  of 
iiuilding  empires  and  following  the 
trail  blazers.  His  hobby,  if  it  may  lie 
called  a  hobby,  is  building  and'  de- 
veloping the  \'\'est.  There  are  times, 
iiowever.  when  he  may  lie  found  on 
the  golf  course  at  the 'Old  Flm  Club 
and  (lien  \'iew  on  Chicago's  Nortli 
.Shore. 


The  Rise  of  R.  J.  Bowman 

When  Robert  J.  Bowman  was 
elected  o]X'rating  head  of  the  Pere 
.Mar(juette  Railway  not  long  ago,  J. 


J.  Bernet.  chief  operating  officer  of 
.the  \'an  Sweringen  organization,  .said 
to  him,  "this  is  your  railroad.  Now 
take  it  and  run  it." 

Writing  of  these  things  in  the  At- 
lanta Journal.  Lemuel  F.  Parton  says 
in  a  coi)yrighted  article  that  Mr. 
I)Ownian  is  adding  another  chapter 
to  the  railroad  epic  of  poor  boys  who 
climb  to  the  toj).  While  this  recital 
is  becoming  commonplace,  he  also,  in 
the  opinion  of  experienced  railroad- 
ers, is  in  the  forefront  of  a  new  le- 
gion of  young,  daring  railroad  build- 
ers who  will  shake  u])  the  railnjad 
world  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

When  Mr.  Ik'rnet  gave  I\Ir.  F,ow- 
maii  his  curt  and  casual  instructions, 
doubtless  he  had  in  mind  what  ho 
had  done  with  the  Erie.  As  a.ssistant 
vice  president  of  this  road,  one  of  the 
\  an  Sweringen  lines,  he  brought  it 
in  two  years  to  the  point  of  i^aying 
dividends  on  preferred  stock,  after  a 
la])se  of  twenty  years.  While  it  is 
true  that  he  was  Mr.  Heniet's  as- 
sistant in  this  enterprise,  he  assumed 
the  rough  work  of  cleaning  u])  the 
job  and  the  results  are  already  in 
view  for  the  most  casual  observer. 
1  hree  years  ago.  one  used  to  see 
switch  engines  with  a  bonnet  and 
bustle  in  the  Erie  yards,  looking  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  right  out  of 
(iody's  Lady's  Book.  In(|uiring  re- 
cently as  to  what  had  become  of 
them,  a  visitor  was  told  that  "this 
young  fellow  Bowman  has  cleaned 
'em  all  out." 

Mr.  Bowman  was  born  in  Fo.s- 
toria.  Ohio.  His  first  job  was  with 
the  Nickel  Plate,  in  1907.  as  a  freight 
clerk,  at  Mortimore.  Ohio.  While 
clerking  he  learned  telegraphy  and  it 
was  this  which  unlocked  the  door 
to  his  railway  career.  He  proved  that 
he  was  as  ada])table  and  was  always 
lieing  called  upon  as  "swing  man."  in 
various  emergencies.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  su]x-rintendent's  office 
at  Fort  Wayne,  in  1914.  where  he 
remained  four  years. 

When  Mr.  Bernet  became  ])resi- 
dent  of  the  Nickel  I'late.  he  .sent  for 
Bowman  and  kejjt  him  on  his  per- 
sonal statT  until  1927.  The  \'aii  Swer- 
ingens  took  over  the  l'>ie  that  vear 
and  .soon  assigned  Bowman  to  the 
job  of  cleaning  uj)  and  clearing  out 
numerous  things. 

.Mr.  Bowman  was  elected  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  operating 
department  of  the  Pere  Manjuette 
n\M>u  the  retirement  of  Frank  H.  Al- 
fred. Mr.  .Alfred,  who  had  been 
l)i-esident  of  the  Pere  Manpiette.  be- 
came 0])erating  vice  jiresidcnt  when 
Mr.  Bernet  took  over  the  ])residency 
of  the  Che.sapeake  &  Ohio  and  the 
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Proven  hy  Performance 

Railway  companies  in  all  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as  foreign  countries 
are  successfully  operating  Brill  Self-Propelled  Cars.  This  universal  accept- 
ance of  the  Brill  product  is  due  to  the  low  operating  cost,  satisfactory  perform- 
ance and  general  attractiveness  of  Brill  equipment.  As  evidence  of  these  claims, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines. 

Resulted  in  the  Purchase  of  Seven 

The  600  H.  P.  Brill  Gas-Electric  illustrated  above  was  purchased  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  three  months  test  service.  That  this  car  was  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  is  attested  by  the  purchase  of  seven  more  Brill  cars  which  are 
practically  identical  in  equipment.  Here,  then,  is  a  concrete  indorsement  of 
Brill  Gas-Electric  performance. 

Write  the  nearest  Brill  office  for  detailed  information  concerning  the  latest 
types  of  Brill  Self-Propelled  Cars. 


Auiomotive  Car  Division 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Office:    Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
St.  Louis  Office:  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 
Pacific  Coast  Representative:  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

BRILL  PROPELLED  CARS 
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Hocking  \"alley.  Bringing  these  \'an 
Sweriiigen  roads  together  under  one 
management  was  i)art  of  the  plan  of 
assembling  them  in  a  fourth  eastern 
trunk  line  system. 

Mr.  Bowman  is  a  worker  vvitli  an 
easy  going  mastery  of  innumerahie 
comple.Kities  and  a  penchant  for  cut- 
ting through  red  tape  and  getting 
things  done.  He  is  ])articularly  suc- 
cessful in  his  personal  relationships, 
and  maintains  ea.sy  and  amicable  re- 
lations with  labor. 


We  All  Have  Hobbies 

.Almost  every  normal  man  has  a 
hobby  if  only  you  can  get  him  to  ad- 
mit it.  Former  \'ice  President 
Dawes,  now  American  anibassador 
to  the  court  of  St.  James,  for  many 
years  a  banker  of  international  Te\)u- 
tation,  co-originator  of  the  famous 
Dawes  Plan  for  settling  the  war 
debts,  is  a  musician  with  some  pretty 
fair  compositions  to  his  credit.  In 
Chicago  is  a  group  of  Inisiness  men 
whose  hobby  for  many  years  has 
been  painting — pictures,  not  houses. 
Some  men  make  furniture  for  home 
use  and  as  gifts  for  admiring  friends, 
while  others  find  mental  rela.xation 
in  farming,  the  growing  of  strange 
things,  fishing,  and  hunting  in  far- 
away lands.  Practically  all  men.  and 
an  astonisliing  number  of  women, 
write,  and  work  as  hard  at  it  as  some 
free  lances  who  have  to  depend  upon 
their  ability  for 
a  living.  Then, 
too.  there  are 
those  who 
make  golf  a 
hobby,  their 
chief  life-long 
hope  being  that 
some  day  they 
may  make  the 
course  in  less 
than  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  this 
is  the  most 
ho])eless  of  all. 

Some  way  or 
other  it  always 
has  been  diffi- 
cult for  us  to 
imagine  a  traf- 
fic man  on  a 
railroad  having 
any  hobby  ex- 
cept the  getting 
of  business,  but 
it  does  hapi)en. 
and  now,  while 
one  of  the  few 
is  traveling  in 
Europe,    it  is 


safe  to  tell  of  his 
fine  ability  as  a 
Musician  — b'rank 
I'".  Scott,  assistant 
f  r  e  i  g  h  t  trallic 
manager  for  the 
.Southern  Pacific 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a 
pianist,  a  cornet- 
ist.  a  bandmaster, 
and  a  composer  of 
m  a  r  c  h  e  s  thai 
make  you  want  to 
ste])  in  time  and 
keep  right  at  it. 
■  ■  li  V  e  r  y  well- 
r  o  u  n  d  e  d  man 
ought  to  have  a 
hobby."  said  he. 
one  day  ])efore 
starting  al)road. 

"Further,  to  do 
liim  the  greatest 
amount  of  good, 
his  hobby  should 

be  as  diflferent  in  character  from  his 
work  as  i)ossible.  Get  out  over  the 
week-ends  and  jjlay  golf  or  baseball. 
Chase  butterflies  or  do  something 
that  will  give  you  a  different  slant 
on  life  from  the  job.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  much  better  you  will 
feel  when  you  go  back  to  work.  A 
man  who  keeps  his  mind  on  one 
thing  all  the  time  goes  stale,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  a  hobby  to  fresh- 
en him  up." 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that 
all  normal  in- 
fants announce 
their  safe  ar- 
rival in  this 
world  of  ram- 
pant regulation 
by  loud  and  ir- 
ritating yelps. 
Xo  one  knows 
why  they  do  it, 
unless  i)erhaps 
it  is  because 
they  are  indig- 
nant, and  are 
voicing  a  de- 
mand for  prop- 
er clothing.  But 
when  Scott  was 
born,  in  ling- 
land,  it  doesn't 
matter  when, 
lie  began  life 
by  singing  in 
key  with  the 
n  u  r  s  e  a  n  d 
shortly  after- 
ward l)egan 
1)  1  o  w  i  n  g  his 
father's  cornet. 

While  he 


Hi>liort  ,1.  Ki»M'llliin 


was  still  a  youth 
he  held  for  four 
consecutive  years 
the  amateur  cham- 
ionship  of  the 
south  of  England, 
as  a  soprano  cor- 
nctist. 

During  the 
years  1914-16  Mr. 
.Scott  was  band- 
master of  the 
California  Greys 
b  a  n  d  of  S  a  n 
F  r  a  n  c  i  s  c  o.  In 
1916  he  moved  to 
Ogclen,  and  his 
first  civic  act  after 
his  arrival  was 
the  organizing  of 
a  band  among  the 
employes  of  the 
Southern  Pacific 
sho])s.  In  this 
band  he  jjlayed 
for  two  years. 
The  band  later  developed  into  the 
municipal  band  of  Ogden.  During 
the  years  1918-20  he  acted  as  band- 
master of  the  Aahmees  Shrine  band 
of  Oakland,  and  also  played  in  the 
Oakland  Commandery  band.  While 
living  in  San  Francisco  he  played 
solo  cornet  in  the  band  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club. 

Mr.  Scott  has  a  son  17  years  old 
who  follows  in  his  father's  footsteps 
musically,  as  he  plays  the  saxophone 
in  the  modern  mode,  and  has  also 
organized  a  small  jazz  orchestra.  To 
this,  however,  Scott  Sr.  objects,  con- 
tending that  a  jazz  orchestra  makes 
more  noise  and  less  music  than  a 
boiler  factory. 

Mr.  Scott  still  blows  a  "mean"  cor- 
net, but  his  musical  ability  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  instrument. 
He  can  play  any  wind  instrument,  but 
draws  the  line  at  strings.  However, 
he  hopes  to  t.'ike  up  the  harji  in  the 
future. 

Another  peculiar  fact,  well  known 
to  every  musician,  is  the  strange 
power  of  the  average  pianist  to 
make  a  room  filled  with  social  dumb- 
bells start  talking  with  the  utmost 
animation  as  soon  as  the  timid  pianist 
begins  to  play.  Men  and  women  who 
never  have  anything  to  talk  about 
suddenly  develop  amazing  conversa- 
tional ability  whenever  some  intelli- 
gent person  starts  his  little  evening 
stunt.  Well,  when  Frank  Scott  plays 
the  ])iano  no  one  says  a  word.  The 
wall  flowers  just  listen  and  when  the 
music  ceases  they  sit  up  and  blink 
their  eyes  as  if  a  spell  had  held  them. 
And  this  is  a  fact.  No  nn)re  sincere 
compliment  is  possible. 
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In  Blinding  Fog 

or  on  the 

Roughest  Night 


a  Gl 


ance 


at  hi 


IS 


Loco  Valve  Pilot 

tells  him  what  his 
engine  is  doing 


THE  LOCO  VALVE  PILOT  not  only  enables 
the  engine  to  get  better  traction  as  well  as 
more  tractive  effort  with  less  coal,  it  also  re- 
lieves the  engineman  from  the  heavy  strain 
of  driving  through  bad  weather  without  ac- 
curate guidance. 

"Driving  by  the  Cut  -  Off"  has  superseded 
"driving  by  the  throttle"  because  the  Loco 
Valve  Pilot  makes  it  easy  for  the  engineer  to 
save  steam  and  at  the  same  time  get  more 
work  from  his  engine. 


Indicates  and 
Records 
Correct 
SPEED 
and 
CUT-OFF 

for 
Maximum 
Power 
or 

Maximum 

Fuel 
Economy 


9C?\AlYePiL9T 


CUT-OFF  AND  SPEED  RECORDER  CORPORATION 
230  Park  Avenue  New  York 


"A  Glance  at  the  Dial  is  sufficient 


When  Time's  Money  Speed  Saves  It 

Airships,  Increasingly  Efficient  Rail- 
roads, and  Trucks  Solve  the  Problems 

Bij  J.  E.  Bullord 


A.ma(;netc)  iiianiifactiircT  discov- 
ered one  morning;  that  there 
had  been  a  sli])-up  somewhere 
in  the  stock  room.  The  entire  siii)])ly 
on  hand  of  one  small,  but  essential 
part  goinj^  into  the  magnetos  would 
not  last  till  noon  of  that  day.  These 
parts  were  manufactured  in  another 
factory,  and  it  was  either  a  case  of 
shuttin<^  down  the  plant  at  noon  or 
getting  more  of  these  parts.  The  firm 
already  was  behind  on  its  orders,  and 
it  simply  would  not  do  to  shut  down 
if  there  was  any  way  of  avoiding  it. 

The  manager  of  the  factory  mak- 
ing the  ])arts  was  talked  with  over 
the  telei)h()ne.  He  had  a  stock  of 
those  i)arts  he  was  about  to  shij).  He 
could  ship  them  by  airplane.  He'd 
charier  a  plane  by  telephone,  rusli 
the  shii)ment  to  the  airport,  and  \^Yoh- 
ably  they'd  be  at  the  magneto  factory 
by  noon  if  not  before.  The  distance 
was  but  300  miles,  and  although  the 
cost  of  transjiortation  was  high  the 
factory  saved  money. 

Of  all  merchandise  .shi|)i)ed  regu- 
larly, silk  probably  travels  at  tlie 
highest  s])eed.  High  speed  steamshi])S 
take  it  from  Japan  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  it  is  transferred  to  silk 
sjjecial  trains,  given  the  right  of  way, 
and  traveling  at  the  highest  speed 
safety  ])ermits  until  they  reach  New 
\'ork.  Every  minute  during  the  trans- 
portation of  silk  is  worth  money.  The 
larger  the  shijiment.  the  greater  tlie 
money  value  of  every  minute,  'i  he 
saving  of  interest  and  premiums  on 
insurance  permits  the  paying  of  high 
transportation  rates  in  order  to  save 
time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  interests 
now  giving  .serious  consideration  to 
an  airshi])  line  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Ja])an  can  look  with  o])- 
timism  n])on  the  returns  these  lines 
may  ])ay.  Just  as  soon  as  they  can 
demonstrate  their  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity .so  that  insurance  rates  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  rates  charged 
when  the  goods  are  transported  by 
steamship  and  train,  and  just  as  soon 
as  they  prove  tliey  can  l)c  depended 
U])on  to  show  a  higher  average  rate 
of  speed  than  any  other  mode  of 
transportati(jn   available,  more  and 


more  silk  will  be  shii)])ed  by  air.  .\t 
the  start,  of  course,  the  insurance 
rates  and  the  trans])ortation  charges 
may  be  too  high  even  for  silk  ship- 
ments exce]5t  for  samjjles  and  emer- 
gency shipments. 

.\n    automobile    comjjanv    had  a 
train  loafi  of  headlights  on  the  wav. 
This  train  for  some  reason  or  other 
got    on    the  wrong 
track  and  the  lamps 
did  not  arrive  at  the 

o 


TriiiiNi'oiitiiieiifiil    .\lr    TriinKport  Pliiiir 
I'lyiuK  l.on   Over  >i   PrnnM>-| viiniii 
TrMiii. 


expected  time.  The  point  was  reached 
when  there  would  not  be  enough 
lamjis  to  put  on  the  cars  that  were 
being  turned  out  in  the  regular  course 
of  i)rodiiction.  The  only  .satisfactory 
way  of  solving  the  ])roblem  was  to 
get  the  headlights  to  the  factory,  or 
at  least  enough  of  them  so  that  the 
factory  could  be  kept  going  until  the 
remainder  of  the  shipment  came  bv 
rail. 

'i'he  train  was  found,  airplanes 
were  diartered.  loaded  with  head- 
lights and  flown  to  the  factory.  The 
(lay  was  saved.  It  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  bring  enough  of  the  lights  to 
the  automobile  plant  to  supply  all 


needs  luitil  the  train  ])ulled  in  and 
the  cars  were  ])laced  on  the  spur  at 
the  automobile  ])Iant. 

.\  new.spaper  ])lant  in  Texas  had 
an  accident  to  one  of  its  presses.  It 
was  neces.sary  to  have  the  press  re- 
paired immediately  as  work  was  al- 
ready I)eing  done  on  a  special  edition 
to  be  delivered  the  following  Sunday. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the 
part  could  not  have  been  transported 
from  the  ])ress  factory  to  the  news- 
pa])er  plant  in  less  than  three  or  four 
da  vs. 

The    news])aper    publisher  tele- 
l)honed  the  manager  of  the  printing 
press  company  explaining  the  situa- 
tion.   The  manufacturer  agreed 
T'^.     to  have  the  part  at  the  newsi)aper 
jilant  the  next  day.    He  packed 
it  immediately,  chartered  a  plane,  and 
the  ])rinting  press  was  in  operation 
the  next  day,  or  in  less  time  after  the 
accident  than  it  would  have  taken  to 
write  the  jirinting  press  manufacturer 
and  have  him  receive  the  letter. 

(  )ne  of  the  most  vital  things  in 
trans])(jrtation  is  to  be  able  to  handle 
an  emergency  in  a  satis factorv  man- 
ner. Motor  trucks  came  into  wide 
use  during  the  World  War  because 
of  their  flexibility  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  used  to  meet 
t  niergencies.  They  have  continued  to 
lic  used  ])artly  because  they  meet  a 
need  that  cannot  be  so  well  met  by 
any  other  form  of  transportation,  and 
IJartly  because  they  fit  into  emergen- 
cies to  such  a  satisfactory  degree. 

A  gas  company  had  been  working 
on  a  j)rosj)ective  customer  to  j^ersuade 
him  to  use  gas  heating.  This  pros- 
]iect  did  not  show  any  great  degree 
of  interest  until  one  cold  day  when 
his  heating  ])lant  broke  down.  He 
made  a  frantic  call  for  repairs.  He 
was  assured  that  it  would  take  sev- 
eral days  to  make  them.  .As  a  last 
resort  he  tele]>honed  the  gas  com-T 
pany  and  stated  that  if  a  gas  heating 
jjlant  could  be  installed  within  24 
hours  or  less  he'd  buy  it. 

The  gas  company  was  not  i)re])ared 
for  such  an  emergency.  It  did  not 
have  in  stock  the  boiler  and  the  ma- 
terial needed  at  the  installation.  It 
telephoned  until  it  found  a  company 
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All  Aviation  is  invited  to  use 
the  Curtiss-Wright  Airports 


Bettis  Airport  in  Pittsburgh  is  the  gateway  between  East  and  West  Air  Traffic 


A  nation-wide  chain  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  entire  industry 


THIS  first  nation-wide  system  of  ma- 
jor airports  in  the  United  States  is 
unified  under  Curtiss-Wright  Airports 
Corporation  ownership  and  management. 

Each  port  is  strategically  located  to 
business  centers — and  on  the  main  high- 
ways of  both  present  and  future  air 
travel. 

Preferred  space  is  for  lease  today  on 
exceptional  terms  to  transport  companies, 
aerial  photographers,  railroads  who  will 
engage  in  air  transportation,  manufac- 
turers of  planes,  of  engines,  supplies,  ac- 


cessories, fuel  companies,  and  to  all 
commercial  operators  and  private  plane 
owners.  Only  student  instruction  and 
local  passenger  carrying  are  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  Curtiss-Wright  Flying 
Service. 

Among  the  leading  aviation 
interests  who  have  already 
leased  space  on  Curtiss-Wright 
ports  are:  American  Eagle  Co., 
American  Moth  Distributors, 
Clifford  Ball  AirHnes,  Continen- 
tal Air  Express,  Hodgkinson  Air- 
craft Co.,  Irving  Air  Chute  Co., 


Inc.,  Kinner  Airplane  Motor  Co.,  Mad- 
dux Air  Lines,  Nevada  Air  Lines,  Penn- 
sylvania Air  Lines,  Pickwick  Airways, 
Inc.,  Rio  Grande  Oil  Co.,  Transconti- 
nental Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Vortex  Wing  Corporation. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  detailed  infor- 
mation about  our  present  airport  devel- 
opments and  future  plans  to  executives. 

Kindly  write  to  Department  P-1,  Cur- 
iiss- Wright  Airports  Corporation,  27 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Above  —  a  lypical  Sunday  aviation  crowd  at 
the  Curtiss  Chicago  airport. 

Left  —  these  new  modern  hangars  offer  every 
facility  for  plane  operation,  accommodation, 
servicing  and  repairs.  A  notew<»rtliy  feature  Is 
the  elevated  promenade  that  allows  aviation 
enthusiasts  a  comfortable,  full  view  of  all  fly- 
ing and  field  activities. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT  AIRPORTS 

In  New  York  Area  :  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.        Caldwell,  N.  J.         North  Beach,  N.  Y.  C.         Hadley  Field,  N.  J.    •  Los  Angeles,  Col. 

In  San  Francisco  Area:  Alameda,  San  Mateo  Houston,  Texas  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Chicago,  iii.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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which  (lid  have  wiiat  was  needed,  and 
arranged  to  have  the  hoiler  and  ma- 
terial rushed  to  the  city  on  high  speed 
motor  vehicles  and  delivered  at  the 
prospect's  house.    Men  to  do  the  in- 
stalling were  ready  when  the  truck 
arrived,  and   they  worked  continu- 
ously until  the  job  was  done.  The 
gas    company    not    only    won  a 
profitable    customer    l)ut    iiad  a 
friend  who  has  continued  In  boost 
for  it  ever  since. 

There  is  a  steadily  growing  vol- 
ume of  business  in  emergency 
trans])ortation.  The  air])lane  is 
han<iling  some  of  this  now.  It 
will  handle  even  more  in  the  fu- 
ture because,  being  so  fast,  it  will 
lead  business  men  and  individuals 
to  rely  ujion  such  low  stocks  that 
emergencies  more  frequently  may 
arrive.  .Airships  most  certainly  will 
handle  emergency  shi])ments  over 
longer  distances  than  are  now 
practicable  for  any  other  form  of 
trans])ortation.  The  express  busi- 
ness is  built  uj)  very  largely  u])on 
these  emergency  shi])ments.  Some 
of  the  goods  shipjicd  in  this  man- 
ner would  not  bear  the  rate 
charged  except  in  an  emergency. 
( )thers  have  to  be  shipped  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  on  account  of 
their  character. 

On  account  of  the  vast  area  of 
this  country  and  .also  on  account 
of   mass   ])roducti()n.   there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  higher  trans- 
portation speeds.  In  luigland  and 
Europe,  canal  and  river  transporta- 
tion is  used  to  a  much  greater  ]>ropor- 
tionate  degree  than  in  this  country. 
Canals    for    which    large    sums  of 
money  were  spent  when  they  were 
develo|5ed  scarcely  serve  sufficientlv 
as  a  means  of  transportation  to  war- 
rant their  maintenance.  ( )nly  the  shij) 
canals  through  which  the  largest  sbi]) 
afloat  can  pass  really  serve  the  pur- 
pose, because  the  small  slow-moving 
boats  on  canals  and  small  rivers  are 
too  slow.    Many  of  the  canals  built 
and  extensively  used  before  the  faster 
mode  of  moving  goods  by  train  came 
into  vogue  can  .scarcely  be  traced  now 
as  one  examines  the  land.sca])e. 

A  generation  ago  o.x-teams  were 
common  sights  on  highways  for  haul- 
ing heavy  loads  to  market  or  to  the 
nearest  railroad.  Oxfu  gave  place  to 
horses,  and  now  with  im])roved 
highways  not  well  suited  to  horses 
but  admirable  for  motor  vehicles, 
horses  are  disappearing  as  the  motive 
power  for  transportation.  Thev  are 
not  sufficiently  fast,  and  with  the 
high  wages  ])aid  to  labor  and  the 
shorter  working  day  it  is  becoming 
actually  cheaper  to  use  the  more  ex- 


pensive motor  trucks  even  for  rela- 
tively short  hauls. 

Ten  years  ago  few  if  any  motor 
trucks  could  be  seen  at  many  of  our 
steamship  docks.  Today,  conditions 
have  changed  so  radically  that  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle  is  dropi)ing  into 


Tlir«>e-\Vii>'    'I'raiiNportiltioii    of    11120,  All 
Itnpid    :in4l    Am    S;ife    Am    Fsillllile  lliiiiiiiii 
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the  i^lace  formerly  held  by  the  motor 
truck  and  now  is  seldom  seen. 

Labor  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
determine  the  most  economical  speed 
of  transportation.  With  high  wages 
being  paid  and  fewer  hours  worked, 
more  and  faster  mechanical  methods 
becoiue  econonu'cal  even  though  with 
low  wages  and  a  longer  working  (la\- 
they  might  be  out  of  the  question. 

Every  new  and  faster  form  of 
transportation  finds  its  niche.  As 
more  and  more  machinery  is  used  in 
production  the  necessity  of  faster 
tran.s])ortation  -in  its  distribution  be- 
comes appareiu.  If  the  automoljile 
industry  had  to  depend  u\nm  ox- 
teams  for  sending  new  cars  to  deal- 
ers, the  manufacturers  would  have 
to  invest  much  more  money  in  their 
businesses,  and  would  have  to  charge 
materially  higher  prices  for  their  cars. 
With  fast  freight  service,  the  new 
cars  pass  in  a  steady  and  rapid  stream 
to  the  distributors  and  dealers  and 
through  them  to  the  users.  Tlie  result 
of  this  relatively  high  speed  in  trans- 
jjortation  is  an  extremely  low  cost 
of  distribution  and  .selling.  There  is 
no  great  accuiuulation  of  cars  in  the 


hands  of  manufacturers,  (listribut(3rs 
or  dealers  at  any  time.  Everything  is 
moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and 
this  means  a  lower  cost  for  doing 
business. 

The  depression  of  1920  followed  a 
period  of  the  tie-up  of  our  transpor- 
tation systems  after  the  war.  Mer- 
chants found  it  so  difficult  to  get 
goods  that  they  ordered  more  than 
they  needed.  There  were  cancella- 
tions and  failures.  Plants  shut 
down  and  buying  i)ower  was  re- 
duced. Business  fell  into  the  dol- 
drums, more  because  of  the  break- 
down of  transportation  than  for 
any  other  one  thing.  Too  much 
money  had  been  invested  or  rather 
dumped  into  lost  transportation- 
time.  Increased  efficiency  in  rail- 
roading, the  more  general  use  of 
motor  equipment,  and .  airships 
liave  made  this  overstocked  con<li- 
tion  impossible. 

How  Germans  Handle 
Bus  Competition 

.\n  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  German  railway  and 
postal    services   with   a   view  to 
eliminating    the    comiietition  be- 
tween buses  and  railways  both  in 
passenger  and  freight  transporta- 
tion. According  to  the  new  agree- 
ment the  railway  is  to  be  interest- 
ed in  all  bus  lines  opened  since 
.\pril    1,    1929,    sharing    to  the 
amount  of  33  1/3  per  cent  in  profit 
and  loss.    In  case  a  bus  line  is  in  di- 
rect  competition    with   an  existing 
railway  line,  the  railway  will  share 
two-thirds  and  the  postal  service  one- 
third.    In  both  cases  the  two  parties 
will  mutually  profit  by  the  other's  in- 
stitutions   such    as    waiting  rooms, 
workshops,  filling  stations,  etc.  The 
railway  is  not  to  establish  new  rail 
lines  and  in  return  the  jMjstal  service 
will  not  extend   further  its  freight 
traffic. 

The  railways  have  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  past  years  a  steadily  decreas- 
ing freight  traffic,  and  attribute  this 
decrease  entirely  to  the  comjietitive 
truck  traffic.  The  situation  has  been 
met  by  the  railways  by  establishing 
a  number  of  greatly  reduced  freight 
tariffs  called  K-Tarife  (Kamjif- 
Tarife,  competitive  tariffs)  which 
provide  a  reduction  of  as  high  as  50 
per  cent  below  the  ordinary  freight 
rate.  These  tariffs  are  introduced 
separately,  that  is,  made  as  the  con- 
ditions necessitate. 


The  ])omi)  of  funerals  is  more  on 
account  of  the  vanity  of  the  living 
than  for  the  honor  of  the  dead. — 
Iai  Rochefoucauld. 
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^    POWER  ^ 


WHAT  the  railroads  want  tKese  times  is  power  not  necessarily 
a  large  number  of  locomotives  but  oower,  sustained  power. 

Stoker  firing  develops   the  full   potential  boiler  capacity  of 
the  locomotive. 

It  gives  this  at  the  end  of  the  run  as  well  as  at  the  start. 

Regardless  of  locomotive  size  stoker  firing  assures 
maximum  possible  steaming  capacity.  Greater 
capacity  than  hand  firing  can  give. 

On  any  locomotive  stoker  firing  increases 
sustained  steaming  capacity  and  sus= 
tained   speeds.   It   means  greater 
locomotive    earning  capacity. 


The  Standard  Stoker  Company^  Inc 

New  York  Erie  Chicago 
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Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 
Moves  Again 

THE  NEED  FOR  cliemical  analysis 
of  water  before  trying  to  cor- 
rect troul)les  arising  from  the 
impurities  it  contained  brought  about 
I  he  creation  of  the  Dearl)orn  Chem- 
iial  Co.  of  Chicago.  This  took  i)lace 
in  1887  up  to  which  time,  strange 
Id  say.  men  worked  very  largely  in 
the  dark  in  their  efforts  to  overcnnie 
the  destructive  tendencies  of  certain 
water,  used  in  making  steam.  In 
the  passing  years  the  Dearborn  or- 
ganization has  become  known  inter- 
nationally through  the  efficiency  and 
value  of  its  research  work.  From  an 
inconspicious  beginning  it  has  grown 
into  a  house  employing  hundreds  of 
persons  including  a  slalT  of  chemical 
engineers  from  leading  universities 
serving  a  large  proportion  of  the 
power  plants  aufl  railroads  of  the 
world  in  eradicating  boiler  water 
troubles.  So  successful  has  the  com- 
pany been  in  this  work  that  three 
times  in  twenty  years  it  was  com- 
pelled to  move  into  larger  cpiarters. 
Now,  once  more,  it  has  moved  thi-; 
time  into  a  home  with  facilities  more 
than  double,  it  is  said,  those  of  any 
similar  organization. 

The  most  recent  move  took  ])lace 
lr:st  month  into  a  new  laboratory  oc- 
cu])ying  an  entire  second  lloor  of 
Building  No.  2.  This  comprises  a 
main  laboratory,  eight  smaller  private 
or  classified  laboratory  rooms,  a  re- 
ceiving room,  storeroom,  three  offices 
and  a  library.  The  main  laboratory 
is  a])])ro.\imately  about  50  by  100  feet. 
Its  walls  are  tiled  in  two  shades  of 


green,  the  ceiling  is  cement  i)laslered 
and  painted,  as  is  all  the  wood  work, 
in  a  cream  color,  covered  with  a  funiL'- 
proof  enamel  or  varnish.  There  arc 
I  wo  hoods,  one  for  routine  use,  tiled 
m;>ide  and  out.  The  floors  are  of  a 
terra  cotta  vitreous  tile.  There  are 
eight  single  working  tables,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  line  the  walls.  These 
are  all  alberene  stone-toi)i)ed.  The 
table  for  volumetric  work  is  lighted 
above  and  below  by  daylight  lamps, 
in  the  latter  case,  through  frosted 
glass  insets  in  the  talile  toj).  A  huge 
enameled  metal  case  fills  about  one- 
third  of  one  of  the  long  wall  si)aces 
for  storing  chemicals  and  glassware. 
I'he  tables  devoted  to  the  work  of 
water  analysis  are  covered  with  indi- 
\  idual  hoods  which  are  tied  into  a 
ventilating  system. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  Dear- 
born Chemical  Company  are:  Robert 
F.  Carr.  i)resident :  George  R.  Carr, 
vice  president  and  general  manager: 
I'-.  C.  Hrown.  vice  president  and  east- 
ern manager:  \V.  A.  Converse,  secre- 
t.u-y :  F.  L.  Raker,  treasurer:  J.  W. 
Brashears,  director  of  purchases  and 
manufacturing:  E.  M.  Converse,  sales 
manager,  D.  K.  French,  chemical  di- 
rector. 

Robert  F.  Carr,  president,  was  born 
at  Argenta,  111..  November  21,  1871. 
.\fter  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1893.  he  moved 
t(j  Chicago  and  became  connected  with 
the  Dearborn  Chemical  Co.  the  ne.xt 
year,  l-fe  is  a  director  of  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
and  of  Wilson  &  Co..  Chicago.  He 
belongs  to  numerous  influential  clubs. 


<;e<»rK*'   It.  <'*irr 

-Mr.  Carr  served  in  1918  as  major  on 
the  general  staff,  purchase,  stcjrage 
and  traffic  division,  under  Cieneral 
(}oethals,  engaged  in  the  work  of  re- 
vising and  standardizing  specifications 
for  general  army  commodities. 

(ieorge  R.  Carr,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  was  born  at  Argen- 
ta, 111.,  also,  January  23,  1877.  He. 
too,  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  in  1901  as  a  B.  S.. 
and  joined  the  Dearborn  Chemical 
Company  immediately  afterward.  He 
i.^  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firebox  Co.,  and  director  of 
the  National  Bank  of  the  Rejiublic 
and  of  Chapman  &  Grannis  Co.  He 
belongs  to  clubs  in  various  cities. 


'I'lii'  Dc'irlioni  (*llt*lllii-n]  riiiiipiiiiy'K  \e\v  I.;ilior:ilor:«'s. 
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RALSTON  BUILT 

STEEL  CARS  HAVE 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 

III  AND 

MINIMUM  WEIGHT 


Wine  Type  Hopper  Car  Built  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Capacity  140,000.  Load  Limit  158,000.  Cu.  Ft.  Capacity  2,716.  Light  Weight  52,000 


ALSTON  facilities  aided  by  skilled  workmen, 
-■-^  competent  engineers  and  proper  super- 
vision, maintain  a  well  balanced  program  keep- 
ing the  cars  moving  through  our  plant  on 
regular  schedule.  We  are  prepared  to  com- 
pletely rebuild  steel  cars  in  record  time.  We 
have  done  it  for  others — Ask  us  for  the  figures. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR 


1 
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A  Highway  Barrier  That 
Stops  a  Car 

I.N"  riiK  i).\\s  of  liorse-drawn  ve- 
hicles, and  what  we  now  would 
call  funeral  speeds,  there  weren't 
many  j^rade  crossing  accidents,  com- 
paratively sjjeaking.  You  seldom 
heard  of  a  wagon-load  of  happy 
young  people  returning  from  a  dance 
or  a  party  in  the  country  being 
pitched  violently  into  eternity. 

But  now.  as  in  other  departments 
of  life,  traffic  on  the  highways  has 
increased  enormously,  and  no  day 
passes  without  its  tragedy.  Traffic 
accidents  and  their  jjrevention  have 
become  a  national  jjroblem.  W  ith  27.- 
(X)0.000  motorists  on  our  roads  the 
pul)lic  clamor  for  grade  elimination 
has  become  so  persistent  that  the  rail- 
roads and  the  tax  jxiyers  are  faced 
with  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  if  the  most  urgent 
demands  are  met.  With  the  continual 
increase  in  crossing  accidents  this  de- 
mand grows  more  aggressive.  Yet. 
what  with  the  rapid  highway  ex])an- 
sion  of  the  country,  in  .s])ite  of  the 
railroad  activity  in  grade  crossing 
elimination,  three  times  as  many 
crossings  were  constructed  last  year 
as  were  eliminated. 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings  on 
an  adequate  scale  is  imjiracticable.  yet 
the  demand  for  safety  is  immediate 
and  insistent.  We  cannot  side-step 
the  grade  crossing  problem.  We 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
changed  conditions  surrounding  it. 
How  can  this  be  done? 

No  student  of  the  present  situaticjn 
can  fail  to  ])e  impressed  by  the  in- 
crease in  accidents  at  grade  cn)ssings. 


due  to  ina(k'(|uacv  of  many  of  the 
present  ])rotective  devices.  Safety  de- 
vices for  the  control  and  protection 
of  traffic  have,  in  general,  lagged  far 
behind  the  demands  imposed  by  mod- 
ern traffic  conditions.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  generally  accepted  form 
of  protecticjn  has  been  the  common 
tyi)e  of  railway  signal  gate,  supple- 
mented by  lights  or  bells.  The  cross- 
ing gate  is  nothing  but  a  visual  warn- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
fact  that  it  sjjans  the  roadway  and  in 
order  to  pass  it,  it  must  be  pushed 
aside  or  broken,  may  mean  that  it  is  a 
distinct  kind  of  visual  warning,  liut 
these  gates  are  effective,  as  their  name 

V 


implies,  only  as  signals.  They  are 
themselves  incapable  of  retarding 
the  movement  of  a  vehicle  toward  the 
point  of  danger. 

What  may  be  a  soluti(jn  of  the 
problem  has  come  from  the  ingenious 
conception  of  Joseph  Strauss,  eminent 
consulting  engineer,  the  Yielding 
Barrier.  The  fundamental  idea  con- 
sists of  interposing  a  flexible  barrier 
between  the  oncoming  vehicle  and  the 
danger  it  faces.  This  liarrier  offers 
a  resistance  to  the  vehicle  and  brings 
it  to  a  gradual  stop  without  injury  to 
the  vehicle  or  its  occupants. 

The  Security  Highway  Barrier  is 
the  realization  of  the  Strauss  idea. 
\'ehicles  cannot  crash  through  it.  It 
has  power  to  bring  them  to  a  dead 
stop  before  they  reach  the  rails.  If 
the  driver  fails  to  halt  his  vehicle  in 
the  face  of  danger,  the  barrier  will 
halt  it  for  him.  The  result  of  the 
addition  of  the  "positive  stop"  fea- 
ture is  therefore  to  make  safety  as 
regards  collision  of  vehicle  with  train 
independent  of  either  the  driver's  re- 
ceipt of  warning  or  his  actions.  The 
barriers  will  cacomplish  the  results 
for  which  crossing  elimination  is  now 
demanded  but  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  With  only  a  part  of  the  funds 
now  authorized  for  crossing  elimina- 
tion so  many  more  Security  Highway 
Barriers  could  be  erected  that  the  net 
result  would  be  vastly  improved  pro- 
tection, considering  the  highways  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Security 
Highway  Barrier  is  a  product  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  17 
East  42nd  street.  New  York. 


I  111-    lliiiritr    lt:ii>i'il.      It   Is   I.tltvt-ml    A  ii  I  ii  iii:!  I        1 1  v    When  a 
\  eliii-le  A  Dprunrht-N. 
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The  dots  on  this  map  show  the  hun- 
dreds of  places  where  we  have  done 
engineering  or  construction  work. 
They  are  an  indication  of  our  wide 
knowledge  of  labor  and  material  mar- 
kets and  long  experience  in  building 
under  the  varying  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


World  'Wide  construction 


experience 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  represented  by  a  hillion  dollars  worth  of  work 


/ 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors.Inc 

combinttig 

The  U.  G.  I.  Contracting  Co. 

Public  Service  Production  Co. 

Dwighl  P.  Robinson  &l  Co.,  Inc. 

Day  &L  Zimmermann 
Engineering  6l  Construction  Co. 


\ 


United  Engineers  6LConstructors 
^Canada)  Ltd. 

Dwight  P  Robinson  &l  Company 
of  Argentina,  Inc. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  St  Company 
of  Brazil,  Inc. 


Specialists  in  the 
destgn  and  construction  of 

Industrial  Plants,  Steam  Power 
Stations,  Hydro-Electric  Develop- 
ments, Railroad  Work,  Gas 
plants.  ConstTuct\on  of  Apart- 
ments, Hotels,  Office 


V 


Buildings. 


THE  example  of  President  Hoover  in  pushing  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  great  public  works  is  being  followed  by  manufacturers,  railroads, 
public  utilities  and  institutions  everywhere. 

New  facilities — shops,  factory  extensions,  railway  terminals,  power 
developments,  electrification,  foreign  branch' plants — are  being  immedi- 
ately projected. 

In  connection  with  this  national  building  program  the  services  of  this 
company  are  available  to  American  industry. 

Our  experience  is  indicated  by  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  work  performed 
for  1200  clients  located  in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  seven 
Canadian  provinces  and  12  foreign  countries. 

Through  our  offices  strategically  placed  in  five  principal  cities  in  this 
country  and  through  our  three  foreign  companies  we  are  prepared  to 
handle  construction  undertakings  anywhere  in  the  world. 

United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

Dwight  P.  Robinson,  president 


PHILADELPHIA 

LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORK 
BUENOS  AIRES 


NEWARK  CHICAGO 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  MONTREAL 


MAXIMUM     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DOLLAR  INVESTED 


CLASS  1  railroads  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1929  had  a  net  railway 
operating  income  of  $1,201,172,558, 
which  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return 
of  5.04  per  cent  on  their  property  invest- 
ment, according  to  reports  just  filed  by 
the  carriers  with  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics.  In  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1928,  their  net  railway  operating  in- 
come was  $1,099,823,573  or  4.68  per  cent 
on  their  property  investment.  This  com- 
pilation as  to  earnings  for  the  eleven 
months  of  1929  is  based  on  reports  from 
180  Class  I  railroads  representing  a  to- 
tal of  241,597  miles. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
eleven  months  in  1929  totaled  $5,882,- 
985,157  compared  with  $5,692,846,075  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase 
of  3.3  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  for 
the  first  eleven  months  amounted  to 
$4,190,869,790  compared  with  $4,123,- 
449,957  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
an  increase  of  1.6  per  cent. 

In  the  first  eleven  month.s  of  1929 
the  roads  paid  $397,428,893  in  taxes, 
compared  with  $360,585,613  for  the  same 
period  in  1928.  For  November  alone, 
the  tax  bill  was  $30,000,218,  a  decrease 
of  $4,203,564  under  the  previous  year. 

Twenty-seven  Class  I  roads  operated 
at  a  loss  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1929,  of  which  eleven  were  in  the  east- 
ern, four  in  the  southern  and  twelve  in 
the  western  district. 

Class  I  railroads  for  Xoveniber  had  a 
net  railway  operating  income  of  $86.- 
669,467,  which,  for  that  month,  was  at 
the  annual  rate  of  return  of  3.64  per  cent 
on  their  property  investment.  In  No- 
vember, 1928,  their  net  railway  operating 
income  was  $113,520,063,  or  4.84  per 
cent.  Gross  operating  revenues  for  Xo- 


veniber amounted  to  $499,210,861  com- 
pared with  $532,055,881  in  November, 
1928,  a  decrease  of  6.2  per  cent.  Operat- 
ing expenses  in  November  totaled  $372,- 
167,148,  compared  with  $374,861,114  for 
the  same  month  in  1928,  a  decrease  of 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Frank  McManamy  is  I.C.C.  Chairman 

I-'rank  AlcManamy  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  1930,  succeeding  Commis- 
sioner Ernest  I.  Lewis.  The  chairiiian- 
>hip  rotates  from  year  to  year. 


S.  P.  Names  Tredway  Advertising 
Head 

The  appointment  of  F.  Q.  Tredway 
as  general  advertising  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  w-ith  head<|uarters  in 
San  Francisco,  is  announced  by  E.  W. 
Clapp,  general  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager. Following  a  varied  newspaper  ex- 
perience on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  Tred- 
way entered  the  employ  of  the  railroad 
as  associate  editor  of  its  news  bureau. 
Later  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
bureau,  and  then  assistant  manager  of 
development  and  colonization.  In  July, 
1928,  he  was  transferred  to  the  position 
of  assistant  general  advertising  agent. 

Tredway  attended  the  University  of 
California  and  left  there  for  overseas 
service  in  the  aviation  corps.  Following 
the  armistice  he  entered  newspaper  work 
and  began  work  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific in  1921. 


Two  Millions  for  Cab  Signal  Control 

The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railriiad  have  authorized  the  expendi- 


ture of  about  $2,000,000  for  further  in- 
stallation of  cab  signals.  The  work  just 
authorized  is  in  addition  to  more  than 
$Ui,0(iO,0()()  for  improvements  in  auto- 
matic signal  installations  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  plans  to  complete  this 
year. 

When  contemplated  projects  and  new 
installations  have  been  completed,  the 
entire  main  line  of  the  railroad  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  to  Pittsburgh  and  Indian- 
ai)olis  will  be  operated  under  continuous 
cab  signal  control.  Under  this  system 
the  wayside  signals  are  reproduced  in 
the  cab  before  the  eyes  of  the  engine- 
man  and  fireman  and  are  operated  with 
a  loud  warning  whistle  and  "acknowl- 
edger" which  require  the  engine  crew 
to  act  upiMi  any  less  favorable  indica- 
tion of  the  signals  ahead  of  the  train 
they  are  operating. 


Revenue  Loads  in  1929  52,789,789  Cars 

Complete  reports  for  the  year  show 
that  52,789,789  cars  were  loaded  with 
revenue  freight  in  1929,  the  car  service 
division  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation announced  January  8.  This 
was  the  largest  number  of  cars  loaded 
with  revenue  freight  on  record,  except 
for  1926,  when  there  were  53,098,819 
cars,  an  increase  of  309,030  or  .6  per 
cent  above  the  total  for  1929. 

Freight  traflic  during  the  past  year 
showed  an  increase  of  1,199,902  cars, 
or  2.3  per  cent  above  1928,  and  an  in- 
crease of  1,153,983  cars  or  2.2  per  cent 
above  1927. 

The  heavy  movement  of  freight  in 
1929  was  handled  with  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency ever  reported   by   the  railroad 
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AUTOMATIC 
CONNECTORS 

A  few  years  ago  the  coupling  of  train  pipe  hose 
automatically  was  generally  looked  upon  as  but  an 
alluring  theory.  Today  there  is  scarcely  a  railroad 
executive  in  the  country  who  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
very  important  development  in  economical  train 
operation. 

THE  ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  change  of  view. 

Let  us  clear  up  any  doubts  which  you  may  have  as 
to  the  practicability  of  Automatic  connection  of  train 
pipe  hose  and  give  you  a  clear  and  concise  idea  of  the 
ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR  and  its 
impressive  savings. 


ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 


"Building  Automatic  Connectors  is  our  exclusive  business'^ 
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systems  of  this  country.  Xot  only  were      in  1929  compared  with  24  weeks  in  1928.   Coal    9,2,12,429  .S,7')8.487 


fewer  trains  and  locomotives  re(|uired, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tralific 
handled,  but  the  average  load  per  train 
was  higher  and  freight  shipments  wen- 
moved  with  the  greatest  pnnnp:  ness 
ever  attained  by  the  railroads. 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  exceeded 


In  1927  there  were  also  28  weeks  in 
which  loading  exceeded  one  million  cars. 
Total  loadings  by  commodities  for  1929 
compared  with  1928  follow: 

1929  1928 

(irain  and  grain 
products    2,.?94,459  2.512,9.17 


one  million  cars  in  28  separate  weeks      Live  stock    1,418,949  l,.T2n,9]; 


Coke   

[•"orest  i)ro(lucts  . 

Ore   

Merchandise  less 

than  carload  . . 
.\1  iscellaneous 

frriKh;   


627.546  5.13.7  lo 

.  3.250,794  3.327,270 

.  2.281.288  1.909,7f.6 

.  L1.2(i:),44(i  13,105,573 

.211,383,884  19,851.223 


Railway  Construction 


Buildings  &  Structures 

CALIFORNIA.  —  Los    Angeles,  llu 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Lynch  Construction  Co,  for 
a  (jne  and  two  story  brick  and  steel 
freight  unit  here,  to  cost  about  $288,- 
000, 

COLORADO. — Denver.  The  Hurling- 
ton  and  the  Colorack)  &  Southern  are 
planning  an  addition  to  the  locomotive 
terminal  at  23rd  street  to  cost  $100,000. 
KANSAS.— Atchison.  The  Roberts  (Si 
Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago,  has  a  contract 
from  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  a  multiple- 
track  N.  &  W.  type  electric  cinder  han- 
dling plant. 

MISSOURI.— Kansas  City.  The  Mis- 
souri Pacific  is  planning  to  build  a  lo- 
comotive terminal  and  shops  near  Top- 
ping and  Nicholson  avenues,  to  cost 
about  $750,000. 

MONTANA.— Butte.  The  Great  North- 
ern is  planning  a  new  freight  station 
between  Arizona  and  L'tah  streets,  to 
cost  about  $200,000. 

OHIO.— Dayton.  The  H.  R.  Blagg  Co. 
has  a  contract  from  the  Pennsylvania 
for  a  one  and  two  story  reinforced  con- 
crete brick  and  steel  freight  station  here, 
to  cost  about  $225,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  —  Pottstown.  The 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago,  has  a 
contract  from  the  Reading  Company  to 
build  an  N.  &  W.  type  electric  cinder 
plant. 

TEXAS.— Cleburne.  The  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  is  receiving  bids  for 
several  storehouse  and  warehouse  units. 


Locomotive  Orders 

In  the  leading  article  in  this  issue 
Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Lewis  says, 
"The  number  of  steam  locomotives  was 
5,631  less  in  1928  than  in  1920,  but  the 
average  tractive  power  increased  in 
that  period  from  36,365  pounds  to  43,- 
838,  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent. 
This  means  that  many  small,  obsolete 
locomotives  have  been  replaced  by  mod- 
ern and  more  powerful  ones." 

Throughout  the  issue  many  railro.id 


executives  give  interesting  data  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  operating  re- 
sults in  recent  years  by  the  substitution 
of  new  and  heavier  power.  All  of  this 
is  fine.  It  is  in  the  order  of  regular 
development,  but  still  locomotive  pur- 
chases during  the  past  two  years  have 
not  been  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in 
design  of  the  locomotive  or  the  possibili- 
ties which  the  operating  results  should 
warrant. 

There  seems  to  be  too  great  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  many  officials  to 
stress  only  the  increased  size  of  the 
locomotive.  One  of  the  real  achieve- 
ments of  the  locomotive  designer  in  re- 
cent 3  ears  has  been  his  ability  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  engine  with- 
out materially  increasing  either  its  size 
or  weight. 

With  operating  results  showing  more 
clearly  all  the  time  the  wisdom  of  the 
earlier  retirement  of  obsolete  power,  and 
with  the  possibilities  which  the  switch- 
ing and  secondary  powers  afford  for 
modernization  and  replacement,  we  feel 
that  during  the  next  few  years  pur- 
chases of  new  power  will  be  larger  than 
m  the  past. 

Locomotive  orders  in  1929  showed  a 
decided  improvement  over  1928  but  that 
year  was  one  of  the  poorest  on  record. 
We  estimate  from  our  records  that  in 
1929  a  total  of  about  890  honest-to-good- 
ness  steam  locomotives  were  ordered 
from  the  three  largest  builders  for  use 
in  the  United  States;  that  136  engines 
were  ordered  from  the  railroads'  own 
shops  in  this  country;  that  76  were  or- 
dered in  Canada,  and  80  ordered  for  ex- 
port. This  makes  a  grand  total  of  1182 
steam  locoinotives. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  about  91  oil- 
electric  and  gasoline  engines  of  various 
types  and  sizes  were  ordered  for  use  in 
this  country  and  export,  and  107  elec- 
tric engines  of  various  types. 

The  A.  R.  A.  reports  that  716  locomo- 
tives were  placed  in  service  by  the  major 
roads  of  the  country  during  the  eleven 
months  of  1929.  and  that  these  roads 
had  299  engines  on  order  on  December 


1  as  compared  with  123  on  the  same  day 
in  1928,  and  69  in  1927. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  includes  25 
freight  locomotives,  SO  switchers  and  40 
large  tenders  in  its  budget  for  1930;  the 
Hocking  Valley,  25  freight  and  15 
switchers;  Fere  Marquette,  15  switchers 
and  15  large  tenders;  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  six  passenger  locomotives. 
The  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  is  inquiring  for  three  2-8-2 
type:  LInion  Railroad,  one  locomotive. 
The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  now  re- 
ported to  be  inquiring  for  25  locomo- 
tives instead  of  10  as  previously  re- 
ported. The  Union  Pacific  is  said  to  be 
preparing  specifications  for  25  passen- 
ger locomotives,  and  the  Milwaukee 
probably  will  be  in  the  market  for  from 
15  to  20  locomotives. 

Baldwin  received  the  following  orders: 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  nine  2-10-4  type; 
Burlington,  12  4-6-4  type  and  eight 
4-8-4  type:  Southern  Pacific,  25  Mallets 
and  14  4-8-4  type;  Wabash,  25  4-8-4 
type;  American  Bridge  Co.,  one  switch- 
er; Santa  Fe,  one  2-10-4  type;  Belt  Rail- 
way of  Chicago,  five  0-8-0  type.  Lima 
received  orders  from  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  for  IS  2-10-4  type  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  for  25  2-8-4  type.  American 
received  an  order  from  the  Missouri 
Pacific  for  five  4-8-2  type.  The  Cana- 
dian National  ordered  12  4-8-2  type 
from  the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works. 
18  2-10-2  type  from  the  Canadian  Lo- 
comotive Co.,  and  10  switchers  from  its 
own  shops. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

With  passenger  travel  still  materially 
declining  orders  during  the  past  eight 
years  for  new  passenger  equipment  are 
an  outstanding  feature  in  American  rail- 
roading. Greater  comfort,  greater  lux- 
ury, is  the  railroads'  method  of  meeting 
automobile  competition.  Read  what  Ed- 
ward Hungerford  has  to  say  in  this  is- 
sue about  the  New  York  Central  and 
how  that  road  has  been  improving  its 
passenger  equipment  and  accomplishing 
results. 


•liHilllliJi'  . 


Look  for  Comfort 


NE  has  only  to  look  around  with  a 
penetrating  eye  to  know  that  com- 
fort is  being  sold. 

How  does  the  successful  hotel  attract 
steady  patronage?  Why  are  theatres  so 
luxurious?  What  appeals  most  to  people 
when  riding  in  motor  cars?  Why  has 
deeply  upholstered  furniture  displaced  the 
old-fashioned  straight  back  chair  and  hair- 
cloth sofa? 

The  answer  is  "comfort."  People  look  for 
comfort.  They  pay  to  be  comfortable.  It 
pays  to  make  them  comfortable. 

Comfort  is  a  commodity  that  is  building 
increased  patronage  for  many  a  progressive 
railroad.  The  foundation  of  riding  com- 
fort is  a  seat  that  is  really  restful. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 

"A  BETTER  SEAT  FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  MODERN  TRANSPORTATION" 

HALE   &   KILBURN  CO. 

General  Office  and  Works:  1800  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Hale  &  Kilbuni  Co    Graybar  Bids'..  New  York  Frank  F.  Bodlor.  no;t  Monadnork  nidc.  San  Francisco 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Co'.   Mc'Cormick  B\dg..  Chicago  W.  L.  Jefferics.  Jr..  Mutual  Bldp..  Richmond 

E  A   Thoniwell   Candler  Bide..  Atlanta  W.  D.  Jenkins.  Praetorian  Bld^'.,  Dallas.  Texas 

H.  M.  Eulcr.  146  N.  Sixth  St.,  Portland.  Oi'epon 
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Our  records  show  a  total  of  3639 
passenger  service  cars  of  various  types 
ordered  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  1929.  Fifty-six  cars  were  built  in 
this  country  for  export  and  244  were 
ordered  for  roads  in  Canada.  Of  the 
3339  ordered  for  roads  in  the  United 
States,  921  were  for  street  car  and  in- 
terurban  electric  lines,  154  were  mul- 
tiple unit  cars,  122  were  self-propelled 
rail  motor  cars,  16  were  trailers  and  tlie 
remainder,  2126,  were  for  steam  train 
operation.  These  latter  were  divided  by 
types  as  follows:  sleepers.  497;  coaches, 
smokers,  etc.,  420;  baggage,  mail,  ex- 
press, express  refrigerators,  etc..  1036; 
observation,  cafe,  etc.,  97;  diners,  76. 

Orders  for  passenger  cars  placed  since 
the  December  issue  of  Transl'orttition 
include  the  following:  Missouri  Pacific, 
four  dining  cars  from  .\merican  Car  & 
Fdy.  Co.;  Northern  Pacific,  nine  dining 
cars  from  Pullman;  I'risco.  three  dining 
cars  from  Pullman;  Sou. hern,  22  mail 
and  baggage  and  one  postal  car  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  Wabash,  three 
baggage  and  mail  cars  from  American 
Car  &  Fdy.  Co.;  International  Railways 
of  Central  America,  one  combination 
passenger  and  baggage  gasoline  rail  mo- 
tor car  and  one  passenger  trailer  from 
J.  G.  Brill  Co.;  Reading,  one  combina- 
tion passenger,  baggage  and  mail  gas- 
electric  car  from  J.  ("■.  Brill  Co.:  Cana- 
dian National.  20  baggage  and  15  ex- 


press refrigerator  cars  from  National 
Steel  Car  Corpn. 

The  Burlington  is  inquiring  for  ten 
gas-electric  cars;  Rock  Island,  ten 
coaches;  Missouri-Kansas-Texas,  three 
dining  cars:  Southern  Pacific,  ten  bag- 
gage, five  dining  and  five  lounge  cars; 
International  Railways  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, five  first  class  coaches,  seven  sec- 
ond class  coaches  and  three  baggage 
cars;  Canadian  National,  six  compart- 
ment sleepers,  12  lounge  cars  and  five 
(lining  cars.  Passenger  cars  included  in 
budgets  for  1930  are  as  follows:  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  20  passenger  and  bag- 
gage, 41  passenger,  and  six  mail  and 
express  cars:  Hocking  X'alley,  four  pas- 
senger cars;  Pere  Mar(|uette,  eight  pas- 
senger and  12  baggage  and  express  cars; 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  three  dining,  four 
passenger  and  baggage,  four  coaches, 
two  baggage  and  mail  and  ten  baggage 
cars.  It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  & 
Xortli  Western  will  liny  2011  suburh.-in 
coaches  this  vear. 


Freight  Car  Orders 

There  are  many  bright  spots  for  the 
freight  car  builders  and  e(|uipment  men 
in  the  figures  for  1929.  I'oremost  among 
these  is  the  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  freight  cars  built  by  the  railroads  in 
their  own  shoijs  as  compared  to  the 
vear's  total  orders.  In  1928  more  than 


18  per  cent  of  cars  ordered  were  built 
in  the  companies'  own  shops.  In  1929 
the  percentage  declined  more  than  one- 
half  to  around  9  per  cent.  \\.  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  our  records 
show  about  the  same  number  of  cars 
constructed  by  companies'  forces.  The 
percentage  reduction  is  based  on  the 
greater  number  of  cars  ordered  from  the 
contract  builders.  Perhaps  as  time  goes 
on  the  executives  and  car  men  are  find- 
ing less  personal  glorification  in  attempt- 
ing to  build  their  own  cars,  or  possibly 
more  careful  and  correct  accounting 
methods  and  studies  are  developing  tiie 
fact  that  the  specialist  should  be  able 
to  build  better  cars  at  lower  costs  than 
the  railroad  whose  primary  business  is 
transportation  rather  than  manufactur- 
ing. 

In  another  article  in  this  issue  Com- 
missioner Lewis  says  "The  possibility 
of  reducing  unnecessary  empty  freight 
car  hauls  is  one  of  the  opportunities  for 
economy  perhaps  not  yet  fully  exploited 
by  the  railway  managers."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  freight  car  units  during  the 
last  few  years  has  increased  materially 
the  empty  car  mileage,  and  greater  at- 
tention will  be  given  no  doubt  in  the 
future  to  the  wisdom  and  economics  of 
this  problem. 

Freight  car  buying  during  1929  was 
very  materially  improved.    The  .\.R..\. 


JORDAN  SPREADER 

"Does  the  Work  of  artArmy  of  Men" 


JORDAN 

SPREADER  -  DITCHER 

Indispensable  in  mines,  on 
railways,  public  works,  in- 
dustrial  plants,  etc. 


Built  in  Standard  and 
Narrow  Gauge  Sizes 
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Easier  Ridings 

Protection  to  Shipp^^  Carrier 


The  Dalman 
Feature  Adds 
Two  Standard 
Coils  to  Each 
Spring  Group 


Bettendorf-Dalman  "One  Level"  Trucks  go  a 
long  way  toward  smoothing  out  the  "rough  spots" 
encountered  in  present-day  freight  handling. 
Their  design  is  such  as  to  maintain  resiliency 
under  heavy  loads  and  road  shocks,  thereby  in- 
suring the  easy  riding  qualities  so  necessary 
where  fast  train  schedules  prevail.  Continuous 
car  service  and  adequate  protection  to  the  ship- 
per's commodity  while  in  transit  is  thus  provided. 

High  speed  freight  handling  can  return  maxi- 
mum profits  only  when  the  equipment  is  designed 
for  that  type  of  service.  In  this  connection, 
Bettendorf-Dalman  "One  Level"  Trucks  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Greater  safety  to  the  lading  is  achieved  by  a 
reserve  spring  capacity  more  than  ample  to  with- 
stand the  heaviest  kind  of  service  without  the 
hazard  of  spring  breakage. 


THE  BET'^M1W||DMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  WOR^^^^^^V^^J^^BfTTENDORFJOWA 
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says  that  on  Dccenihcr  1  the  leading 
roads  of  the  country  had  30,509  freight 
cars  on  order  which  is  an  increase  of 
16,194  cars  over  the  same  date  in  192.S. 
and  an  increase  of  20,719  over  1927. 
Orders  placed  in  1929  were  nearly 
double  those  placed  in  1928,  and  our 
records  show  ran  well  in  excess  of  the 
100.000  mark  which  has  not  been  reached 
since  1924  when  the  total  orders  placed 
came  close  to  150,000. 

We  estimate  there  were  115.1S4  freight 
cars  of  all  types  ordered  to  be  built  in 
the  United  States  during  1929;  112,151 
of  these  were  for  use  in  the  states  and 
3.033  were  for  export.  In  addition  to 
this  10,699  cars  were  ordered  in  Canada. 
This  makes  a  grand  total  for  the  I'nitid 


States  and  Canada  of  125,883  compared 
with  64,591  in  1928. 

The  Louisville  &  Xashville  is  in(iuir- 
ing  for  750  gondolas,  300  hoppers,  5(K) 
box  and  250  flat  cars;  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  1000  box  cars;  Bangor  &  Aroo- 
stook, 2000  underframes  and  superstruc- 
tures for  box  cars;  Jamaica  Government 
Railway,  40  box  cars.  The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  includes  the  following  in  its 
budget  for  1930;  2000  box  cars,  1500 
gondolas  and  1500  hoppers;  Hocking 
\  alley,  1500  gondolas;  Pere  Marquette, 
1500  box,  2250  automobile,  1000  gondo- 
las, 100  flat  and  25  caboose  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  ordered  625  box 
cars  from  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Co.,  625  box 
cars  and  35  cabooses  from  .-Xmerican  Car 


&  Fdy.  Co.;  Reading,  400  box  cars  from 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  400  box  cars  from 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  600  box  cars 
from  American  Car  &  Fdy,  Co.,  600  box 
cars  from  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  Union 
Tank  Car  Co.,  60  tank  cars  from  Gener- 
al American  Tank  Car  Corpn.;  Birming- 
ham Southern,  25  box  cars  from  Pull- 
man; Illinois  Terminal,  50  underframes 
from  American  Car  &  Fdy.  Co.  The 
Canadian  National  ordered  2250  box  cars 
and  25  tank  cars  from  Canadian  Car  & 
I'dy.  Co.,  1175  box  cars  from  National 
Steel  Car  Corpn.,  1000  bo.x  cars  and  200 
refrigerator  cars  from  Eastern  Car  Co. 
The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  will  build 
500  coal  cars  in  its  shoi)s  at  Denison, 
Texas. 


Changes 


in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

John  R.  Turney  of  Carter.  Jones  iS: 
Turney,  St.  Louis,  general  solicitors  of 
the  St.  Louis-Southwestern,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  traf- 
fic and  law  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis  and  Tyler,  Texas.  J.  D.  Watson, 
general  traffic  manager,  has  lieen  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  at  St. 
Louis,  acting  as  the  personal  reprrsen- 


tativt  of  the  president  in  Missouri.  .Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana.  John  F.  Lehane, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Texas  Lines,  at  Tyler,  will  now  act 
as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
president  in  Texas,  with  head(|uarters 
at  Fort  Worth.  Other  ai)i)ointments  are: 
Kirby  M.  Post,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, with  head(|uarters  at  .St.  Louis; 
H.  S.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the 
Texa~  Lines,  with  lu'ad<|uarters  at  T\- 


ler;  J.  W.  McColgan,  superintendent  of 
perxinnel.  with  lieadquarters  at  Tyler; 
L.  E.  Hoffman,  inspector  of  operation, 
with  headquarters  at  Pine  Bluff.  The 
offices  of  the  superintendent  of  safety 
and  train  rules  examiner  have  been  abol- 
ished. 

Joseph  H.  Nuelle,  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  New'  York,  Ontario  & 
Western,  has  been  elected  president  to 
succeed  John  B.  Kerr,  retired.  Arthur 


FROM  HERE  TO  THERE 

There  is  a  time  and  place  for  everything.  An  article  attains  its  highest 
value  and  greatest  usefulness  when  it  is  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

America's  efficiency  and  prosperity  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  its  peo- 
ple, regardless  in  what  field  of  activity,  can  have  at  any  time  or  any  place  the 
things  they  need  or  want. 

The  demand  for  things  whether  it  be  a  crate  of  lettuce  or  a  steel  beam  is  eco- 
nomically served  by  the  railroads  which  transport  things  from  here,  where  they 
are  grown  or  manufactured,  to  there,  where  they  have  their  greatest  time  and 
place  value. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  transportation,  the  railrcjads  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. The  zone  of  every  kind  of  production  is  extended  by  the  low  cost  and 
high  speed  of  transporting  things  from  a  place  of  uselessness  to  a  point  at  which 
they  have  their  greatest  time  and  place  value. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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SlAAil  NA"  the  outstandinq  Requirement 


1 — t. 


Okonile  I'r„ih,rl.-- 
OKONITK 
INSULATKl) 
WIRES  AND 

CABLKS 
VARNISIIKH 
CAMBRU: 
CABLKS 
OKONITK 
INSULATIN«; 
TAPK 
MANSON 
FRICTION  T\I'K 
OKOMTK 
CEMKM 
OKOCOHI* 
OKOLOOM 

Okonilr-VuH-nilir 

Pr„d„r:s 
IMPRKGNAIKl) 
PAPKR  <:ABi.KS 
SUPER  TEl\SIO> 
CABLKS 
SPLICIN(; 
MATKRIALS 


OKONITE  Insulated  Wires  and  Cables 
have  always  had  stamina,  the  ability 
to  stand  np  under  hard  service  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Fifty -two  years  ago 
OKONITE  was  the  only  reliable,  in- 
sulated conductor  which  could  be  pur- 
chased. Today  it  is  the  only  material  of 
its  kind  with  a  proven  history  of  a  half 
century  of  perfect  service.  Wires  and 
Cables  installed  more  than  half  century 
ago  are  still  in  use  and  are  good  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  additional  service. 

Stamina  such  as  that  ought  to  earn  wide- 
spread approval  from  railroad  men. 
Ever-increasing  purchases  of  OkoNITP: 
for  railroad  use  indicate  that  it^does. 

THE  OKONITE  COMPANY 

founded  187a 

Jltfrp^    THE  OKONITE-CALLENDER  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 

#^4*43^         Factories;  Passaic,  N.  J.  Poterson,  N.  J. 

YKm  SALES  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS  ATLANTA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  SEAHIE  DALLAS 

Goncrol  Electric  Supply  Corp.,  Bottor>,  Mo«. 
Novelty  Electric  Co.,  Ptlilodelptiio,  Po.  Conodion  Repfeienlollves,  Cubon  Ropreieritoti»eii 

F  D  Lawrence  Elecrrtc  Co.,  Cineinnoli,  O.  Engineering  Moterioll,  Limited,  Montrcol  Victor  G,  Mendozo  Co.,  Hovono 


OKONITE    QUALITY   CANNOT   BE   WRITTEN    INTO   A  SPECIFICATION 
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The 
FAIR 
Rail 
Anti 
Creeper 


Satisfactory  Under 
All  Conditions 


Chicago  New  York 

Montreal  London  Paris 

Calcutta  Sydney 


L.  Parmelee,  assistant  treasurer,  lias 
been  appointed  treasurer,  and  Charles 
E.  Simmons  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary, succeeding  R.  D.  Rickard,  vice 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  re- 
tired. 

J.  W.  Smith,  general  njanager  of  tlie 
lioston  &  Maine,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  general  manager  ot 
that  road.  Mr.  Smith's  appointment  be- 
came effective  January  1.  It  gives  him 
jurisdiction  over  the  transportation  and 
mechanical  departments.  Mr.  Smith  is 
50  years  old,  the  son  of  a  railroad  track 


.1.  W.  SniKh 


supervisor.  He  grew  up  on  the  railroads 
of  the  Middle  West.  He  joined  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  on  August  16,  1927,  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president. 

F.  W.  Paine,  treasurer  of  the  Copper 
Range,  has  been  elected  president,  vvitli 
lKad<|uarters  at  Boston,  succeeding 
William  A.  Paine,  deceased. 

John  Duffy,  assistant  to  the  president 
oi  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Xew  York,  has 
been  elected  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic,  with  the  same  head(|uarters,  suc- 
ceeding J.  A.  Middleton,  deceased.  H.  R. 
German,  assistant  secretary,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  i)residciit. 

The  jurisdiction  of  A,  C.  Mann,  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  in 
charge  of  purchases  and  stores,  has  been 
extended  to  include  the  testing  depart- 
iiifiit,  formerly  under  the  juristlictioii  of 
the  mechanical  department.  J.  L.  Carver, 
engineer  of  tests,  with  headquar  e"-  at 
Burnsidc  Siiops,  Chicago,  is  in  char.^e 
of  this  dei)artment.  J.  F.  Riordan,  su- 
pervising agent  of  the  \\'isconsin  divi- 
sion, has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  stations  and  transfers,  with  liead(|uar- 
ters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  C.  G.  Rich- 
mand,  deceased. 


Frank  R.  Pechin,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operation  of  the  Omaha,  re- 
tired from  active  service  January  1.  Carl 
R.  Gray,  Jr.,  general  manager,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  with  head(|uarters  as  before  at 
St.  Paul. 

George  E.  Fuller  has  been  appointed 
executive  general  agent  of  the  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee  &  Northern,  with 
head(|uartcrs  at  Mobile. 

B.  F.  Johnston  and  H.  F.  Jones,  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  Mexican 
I'acific,  respectively,  have  also  been 
elected  to  the  same  positions  on  the 
Orient,  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Mocliis,  Sin.  L.  R.  Hoard,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Mex- 
ico North  Western,  has  also  been  elect- 
ed vice  president  of  the  Orient,  with 
liead(|uarters  at  Cuidad  Juarez,  Chih., 
and  Kl  Paso.  C.  M.  Newman  has  been 
elected  vice  president  with  headquarters 
at  Kl  Paso.  G.  H.  Bussing,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Mexico  North 
Western  at  Cuidad  Juarez,  has  also 
been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Chihuahua  and  Mountain  divi- 
sions of  the  Orient. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  that  R. 
C.  Morse,  general  superintendent.  New 
^'ork  zone,  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant general  manager.  New  York 
zone,  with  head(|uarters  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Burlington  announces  that  C.  D. 
Peckenbaugh,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  district,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
district,  with  liead()uarters  at  Galcsburg, 
succeeding  J.  H.  Aydelott,  who  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway  Co. 
J.  D.  Farrington  succeeds  Mr.  Pecken- 
baugh as  general  superintendent  of  the 
.Missouri  district  at  St.  Louis.  H.  D. 
Brown  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Aurora  division,  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Aurora:  S.  L.  Fee  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  La 
Crosse  division  with  headquarters  at 
Grand  Crossing,  Wis.:  H.  J,  Hoglund 
has  been  appointed  division  supcrinten- 
fient  of  the  Alliance  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Alliance.  F.  E.  Sinkey  has 
been  appointed  acting  train  rules  exam- 
iner, witli  headfiuarters  at  Omaha.  W. 
A.  Chittenden  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  illness. 

L.  L.  Lowe,  roadniaster  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  at  Batesville,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
Orleans  &  Lower  Coast  with  lieadiiuar- 
ters  at  Algiers,  La. 


Financial  &  Lep:al 

The  Southern  I'acific  announces  that 
Ben  C.  Dey  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral counsel  for  Southern  Pacific  Lines, 
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CONLEY  FROG 
&  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


with  hiadiiuarters  in  Xcw  York  City, 
to  siiccted  J.  P.  Blair,  who  will  retire 
from  active  service  after  nearly  38  years' 
continuous  service  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines.  A. 
A.  Hampson  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral attorney  in  Oregon,  with  headquar- 
ters in  T'ortland.  to  succeed  Mr.  Dey. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  an- 
nounces that  A.  R.  Wood  has  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  secretary,  and  audi- 
tor, with  headquarters  at  Tyler,  Texas, 
to  >nL(eed  J.  W.  Hogan,  resigned.  M. 
G.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  auditor 
disbursements,  with  headquarters  at 
Tyler.  H.  P.  Taylor  having  resigned,  the 
position  of  assistant  auditor  has  been 
abolished. 

E.  E.  Bennett,  assistant  general  at- 
torne\-  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
in  California,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral attorney  in  that  state,  with  head- 
(juarters  at  Los  Angeles,  succeeding 
Fred  E.  Pettit,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Frederick  T.  Harward  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  attorney  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit,  to  succeed  H.  R.  Martin,  re- 
signed. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

E.  R.  Morganroth  has  been  appoint- 
ed piircliasinji  agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Railroad  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway, 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  to  succeed 
W.  E,  Nichols,  retired. 

C.  A.  Draper,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
New  York.  Ontario  it  W'estern.  has  re- 
tired. 


Traffic 

Archer  W.  Miller,  division  passenger 
agent  of  the  P.altiniore  &  Ohio,  with 
hcad(|uarters  at  Toledo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  eastern  passenger  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  suc- 
ceding  J.  B.  Scott,  deceased.  C.  A. 
Schultz,  commercial  freight  agent  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  district 
freight  representative  with  headquarters 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  succeeding  Charles  S. 
Stout.  G.  J.  Redden  succeeds  Mr. 
Schultz  as  commercial  freight  agent  at 
New  'S'ork.  Walter  F.  Emde  has  been 
appointed  district  freight  agent,  with 
hcadtfuarters  at  New  York,  to  succeed 
H.  C.  Couse. 

William  A.  Shackelford,  district  pas- 
senger representative  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  of  the  passenger  depart- 
ment at  Pittsburgh,  to  succeed  C!arence 
L.  Williams,  retired. 

Tlu  I'nion  Pacific  announces  that  E. 
A.  Klippel,  Jr.,  general  agent,  passen- 
ger dipartmenf  at  Portland,  has  been 
appointed    assistant    general  passenger 


agent,  with  the  same  headquarters.  Bur- 
ten  Beck  succeeds  Mr.  Klippel  as  gen- 
eral agent.  J.  C.  Gumming,  general  bag- 
gage agent  at  Portland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  passenger 
agent  at  the  same  point,  to  succeed  A. 
C.  Martin,  retired.  F.  H.  Huesman  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Los  Angeles,  succeeding  J.  P. 
Quigley,  resigned. 

R.  P.  Harrington,  assistant  freight 
trafilic  manager  of  the  St.  Louis-South- 
western at  St.  Louis,  has  been  appoint- 
ed traffic  manager  in  charge  of  solicita- 
tion. W.  K.  Knobeloch,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  at  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  in  charge  of 
rates.  A.  J.  Lehmann,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  at  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  in  charge  of 
divisions.  W.  F.  Murray,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Texas  lines  at  Tyler, 
has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  in 
charge  of  relations  with  public,  civic 
and  commercial  organizations.  Each  of 
these  officers  will  have  head(|uarters  at 
St.  Louis  and  Tyler.  H.  M.  Roberts  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Tyler,  succeeding  D.  F.  Brown, 
deceased.  E.  S.  White,  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  has  been  appointed  per- 
ishable freight  agent,  with  head(|uarters 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  an- 
nounces that  E.  E.  Nash  has  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  his  duties  as  chief  traffic 
officer  in  order  to  have  more  time  for 
duties  as  chief  operating  officer.  John 
A.  Lucey  has  been  appointed  chief  traf- 
fic officer  with  headquarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, efTective  January  1. 

Ira  H.  Hubbel,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Central  at  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  traf- 
fic manager  with  the  same  headquarters. 
Other  appointments  are  as  follows:  D. 

E.  Gelatt,  freight  traffic  manager  at  New 
\iirk  to  succeed  Mr.  Hubbel;  G.  H. 
Clark,  assistant  freight  trafiic  manager 
at  New  York:  M.  R.  Garrison,  general 
freight  agent  in  charge  of  rates  and  di- 
visions at  New  York;  F.  J.  Hahn,  Jr., 
and  R.  J.  Hopper,  assistant  general 
freight  agents  at  New  York:  J.  B.  Finu- 
cane,  division  freight  and  passenger 
agent  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 

F.  L.  Wilson,  retired. 

The  Chicago  Great  W'estern  an- 
nounces that  P.  R.  Flanagan,  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  freight  agent,  in  charge  of 
solicitation  of  freight  trafiic,  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Chicago.  The  position  of  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  has  been 
abolished.  R.  A.  Bishop  has  been  ap- 
|)ointed  manager,  mail,  baggage  and  ex- 
))ress  traffic,  with  headquarters  in  Grand 
Central  Station,  Chicago.  The  oflSce  of 
general  baggage,  milk  and  express  agent 
has  been  abolished. 
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against  those  accidents  which  luivc 
caused  many  deaths  ;nid  injuries  to 
railroad  eniijloyces  riding  on  the  sides 
of  cars  moving  on  tracks  situated 
close  to  buildings,  platforms,  etc. 

ll.\SCO  Side  Clearance  Warnings 
will  caution  the  men  riding  on  the 
side  of  a  car  that  they  are  approach- 
ing dangerous  obstructions  an<i  pro- 
tect the  company  from  liability. 

II  riff  IimIoy  f<>r  rontpleU'  ilelails 

Hastings  Signal  and  Equipment  Co. 

53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mechanical 

H.  L.  Needham,  master  uK-clianic  of 
the  Chicago  Terminal  of  the  lUinois 
Central,  has  been  appointed  general 
master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  Ter- 
minal, Illinois,  Springficlci  and  Indiana 
divisions,  with  headcjnarters  as  before 
at  63rd  street.  Chicago.  N.  Bell,  master 
mechanic  of  the  Iowa  division  at  Water- 
loo, has  been  appointed  general  master 
mechanic  of  the  Iowa,  ^linneapolis  and 
Wisconsin  divisions,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  R.  R.  Royal,  general  fore- 
man of  the  locomotive  department  at 
Paducah,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Paducah  shop.  The 
jurisdiction  of  W.  F.  Lauer,  master  me- 
chanic at  Memphis,  has  been  extended 
to  include  the  Mississippi  division. 

Tlie  Burlington  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  O.  H.  Hagen  as  superin- 
tendent, steel  car  i)Iant,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Calesburg,  111. 

A.  Mihleisen  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral inspector  of  boilers  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  suc- 
ceeding George  Austin,  w^ho  has  retired 
after  54  years  of  railway  service. 


Civil 

The  Milwaukee  announces  that  Wil- 
liam Shea,  general  roadmaster,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  engineer,  mainte- 
nance of  way.  The  title  of  general  road- 
master  has  been  discontinued. 

G.  K.  Farner,  division  engineer  of 
the  Racine  and  .Southwestern  division 
of  the  Milwaukee  at  Beloit,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  La  Crosse  division  at 
Portage,  succeeding  F.  R.  King,  re- 
signed. C.  Holland  succeeds  Mr.  1-arner 
at  Beloit. 

E.  Bet?s,  assistant  engineer  of  stand- 
ards of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  been 
appointed  inspection  engineer,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  San  Francisco. 

J.  R.  Higgins  has  been  appointed  val- 
uation engineer  of  the  western  lines  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at 
Amarillo,  Tex.  W.  R.  Varnum  has  been 
appointed  assistant  division  engineer  on 
the  Coast  lines  at  Xeedles,  Cal. 


Obituary 

William  Paton  Thomson,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Kail  Joint  Company, 
who  resigned  Sei)tcmber  30,  because  of 
poor  health,  died  December  21  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Hospital.  .Mr.  Thomson 
was  born  at  Scotland,  I'a.,  October  7. 
1872.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1896.  In  1014  he  l)ecanK- 
vice  president  of  the  Rail  Joint  Co.,  in 
charge  of  engineering  and  design. 

R.  B.  Luckey,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at   New  York,  died   December  21  in 


Montclair,  X.  J.  Mr.  Luckey  was  65 
years  of  age. 

W.  E.  Farris,  vice  president  of  the 
Mobile  &  Great  Northern,  died  at  .\'ew 
Orleans,  January  4.  aged  71. 

John  M.  Hansen,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.. 
died  December  13  at  La  Rochelle, 
France. 


II.  II.  Hale 


Frederick  L.  Wells,  president  of  the 
Duuer  Co.,  Chicago,  died  December  9, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Fred  Price,  chief  of  car  service  of  the 
Canadian  National,  died  in  Chicago 
while  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
.\merican  Railway  Association  in  that 
city  in  December.  Mr.  Price  was  ()5 
years  of  age  and  had  been  in  railway 
service  for  about  fifty  years. 

Russell  J.  Allyn,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  Detroit,  died  in  Cleveland,  Decem- 
ber 17. 

E.  W.  Brown,  division  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Baton  Rouge, 
died  November  21  at  New  Orleans. 

A.  E.  McKnight,  assistant  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Texas  Lines  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, died  at  Dallas,  No- 
vember 30. 

L,  M.  Bates,  division  engineer  of  tlie 
Chicago  &  North  Western  at  South  Pe- 
kin.  111.,  died  in  that  city  December  21. 

N.  S.  Hunt,  assistant  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud.son  at 
.Albany,  died  there  December  19. 

James  Isaac  McKinney,  retired  super- 
intendent of  the  Montgomery  and  Mo- 
bile division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 


ville, died  at  his  home  in  Montgomery, 
.■\la.,  December  12,  aged  77. 

George  D.  Dager,  superintendent  Ro- 
chester division  of  the  New-  York  Cen- 
tral, died  December  19  in  Rochester, 
aged  60. 

W.  E.  Renneker,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  died  December 
14.  after  43  years  in  the  service  of  that 
railroad. 

Irving  T.  Hartz,  president  of  the 
Morden  I'Vog  &  Crossing  Co.,  Chicago, 
died  December  17. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Bird-Archer  Co.,  Ltd.,  announces 
the  incorporation  of  a  separate  company 
in  Canada  with  headquarters  at  Mont- 
real. l"he  officers  of  the  company  are: 
P.  B.  Bird,  president:  L.  F.  Wilson,  .se- 
nior vice  president:  L.  G.  Calder,  vice 
president  and  general  manager;  C.  A. 
B'rd,  secretary,  and  J.  Ferguson  Smith, 
trea-urer. 

Fred  Speer,  for  the  past  ten  years  me- 
chanical representative  of  the  Philadel- 
lihia  office  of  the  Gustin,  Bacon  Mfg. 
Co.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City, 
as  special  railroa'l  representative  for 
their  railroad  products,  including  graph- 
ites, .graphite  lubricants  and  graphite 
paint>. 

H.  M.  Davison,  manager  of  excavator 
sales,  eastern  territory,  for  the  Harnisch- 
feger  Sales  Corpn.,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager,  with  head(|uar- 
ters  at  Milwaukee. 

William  P.  Cayton,  for  the  past  20 
years  auditor  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  been  elected  president  of 
that  conipanj',  to  succeed  W.  R.  Wood- 
ford, deceased. 

The  General  Steel  Castings  Corpn. 
has  taken  over  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  Tburlow  plant  at  Chester. 
I'a.,  and  will  continue  to  manufacture 
the  same  class  of  products. 

H.  H.  Hale,  specialist  on  railroad 
equipment,  now  represents  the  Gold  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Co.  of  Brooklyn, 
whose  finnider,  Edward  E.  Gold,  was 
the  father  of  the  modern  type  car  heat- 
ing systems  in  1879.  Mr.  Hale,  who  has 
been  a  master  mechanic  and  superinten- 
dent of  motive  power,  will  have  his 
headc|uarters  at  75  Fremont  street.  San 
Francisco. 

Fred  G.  Zimmerman,  vice  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  T-Z  Rail- 
way Equipment  Co.  of  Chicago,  has  re- 
signed to  engage  in  other  business. 

N.  B.  Arsdale,  formerly  with  Mag- 
nus Co.,  Inc..  and  later  with  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  Omaha,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 


Why  Great  Railroad  Systems 
continue  to  use  Balsam-Wool 
light-weight  insulation 

Each  improvement  adopted  by  railroads  to  increase  efficiency, 
safety  or  comfort  leads  to  another. 

/for  example,  to  make  steel  passenger  cars  quiet  and  keep  them 
at  ^n  even  temperature,  a  lining  of  insulation  was  found  necessary. 

%■  \ 
As  trains  became  longer  and  cars  heavier,  all  possible  reduction 

reight  became  imperative  if  operating  costs  were  to  be  kept  inl 

Junds.  Safety  demanded  that,  for  the  most  part,  this  reduction  in 

weight  be  made  in  non-structural  parts.  BALSAM- WOOL  Blanket  was 

developed  with  this  in  mind.  Its  light  weight  made  it  possible  to 

insulate  cars  more  effectively,  at  a  saving  of  several  hundred  pounds 

dead  weight  per  car.  BALSAM-WOOL  also  proved  to  be  a  superior 

insulator  and  sound  deadener,  and  a  sanifory,  odorless  and  extremely 

fire  resistant  material. 

This  explains  why  most  of  the  great  railroad  systems  began — and 

continue  to  use  BALSAM-WOOL  Insulation  in  their  equipment. 
WOOD  CONVERSION  COMPANY 
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BdlsoiiiWool  Blanket 


ROBERTS  AND  SCHAEFER  CG. 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTOICS 
CHICAGO.  US  A. 


Large  Capacity  80  Cu.  Ft.  Bucket  Multiple-track  "N.  &  W.''  Type 
Electric  Cinder  Plant.     Designed  and  Built  by  Us  for  T.  H.  &  B. 
Ry.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  1929 


Small  Capacity  50  Cu.  Ft.  Bucket  "N.  &  W."  Type  Single-tra 
Electric  Cinder  Plant.     Designed  and  Built  by  Us  for  the  S 
Line,  Irvine,  Wisconsin,  1929. 


"Side-Cut,  Non-Skim"  Coaling  Gate 


Patents  May 
1926  and  Ma< 
24th,  1927 


'  I  ^HE  flow  of  coal  is  controlled  by  a  pair  of  arcuate  gates  having  a  pivoted  connection  at  the  sides  of  the  chute  so  as  to 
be  movable  transversely  of  the  chute  by  means  of  a  simple  and  efficient  lever  arrangement.    This  gate  when  open  will 
permit  a  discharge  of  coal  of  uniform  run  and  quality.    There  is  no  perceptible  variation  in  the  successive  discharge.  This 
is  an  important  factor  and  is  a  decided  improvement  over  undercut  gates.    Many  in  service.    Price  on  request. 
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The  A.  R.  E.  A.  Meeting 

THE  AMERICAN  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  will  meet 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
March  11,  12  and  13,  for  its  31st 
yearly  convention.  Sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  at  9 
a.m.  and  2  p.m.  daily. 

The  yearly  gathering  of  the  A.R. 
E.A.  is  also  the  occasion  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Engineering  Division, 
(construction  and  maintenance  sec- 
tion), of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, the  sessions  being  concur- 
rent. 

Business  to  be  transacted  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  and  action 
upon  the  customary  reports  of  stand- 
ing and  special  committees  on  road- 
way, ballast,  rail,  track,  buildings, 
wooden  bridges  and  trestles,  mason- 
ry, grade  crossings,  signals  and  in- 
terlocking, records  and  accounts, 
rules  and  organization,  water  service 
and  sanitation,  yards  and  terminals, 
iron  and  steel  structures,  economics 
of  railway  location,  wood  preserva- 
tion, electricity,  uniform  general  con- 
tract forms,  economics  of  railway  op- 
eration, economics  of  railway  labor, 
shops  and  locomotive  terminals,  co- 
operative relations  with  universities, 
rivers  and  harbors,  standardization, 
clearances,  stresses  in  railroad  track. 

Bulletins  319,  320,  321,  322.  323  and 
324  contain  the  reports  of  the  listed 
committees  to  be  presented  at  the 
iiieeting.  These  bulletins  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  membership  in  advance 
for  consideration  and  the  preparation 
of  discussion. 

The  Signal  Section  meets  March 
1(1-11  at  the  Hotel  Stevens. 

There  will  be  also  an  exliiiiition  !)y 
the  National  Railway  .Appliances  .As- 
sociation. 
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Siiper^Power  Puts  ^legs 
On  the  Freight  Car 


(,(,  np'O  PUT  'legs'  on  the  freight  car,  render  it  nimble,  has  been  a  matter 
A  of  constant  endeavor.  How  well  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  succeeded 
is  indicated  by  attainment  of  a  record  high  of  32.4  miles  per  car  per  day 
in  October,  including  surplus  and  bad-order  cars.  This  contrasts  with 
only  18.5  miles  in  October,  1922,  and  with  an  average  of  16.9  for  that 
year.  The  average  freight  car  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  covering  almost 
twice  as  much  ground  now  as  eight  years  ago." 

—Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  12,  1929. 


An  important  factor  in  this  performance  is  the  group  of  Lima  Super- 
Power  Locomotives.  These  engines  have  proven  their  ability  to  increase 
gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour  with  lower  direct  operating  costs  and  to 
show  a  fine  return  on  the  investment. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Incorporated 

LIMA,  OHIO 


IniiiK>i>e  file  Courteous  Agent  or  \islit  O|>erjilor  in  Such  :i  Plaee  When  .\o.  4  Arrives 
Six  Hours  Late,  Two  Passenj^ers,  Roth  Ilruniniers  With  I^arge  Trunks! 


When  Winter  Comes 


DOWN  THK  line  conies  the  _i;i;uit 
rotary,  thrust  forward  hy  the 
tremendous  power  of  two 
leviathan  locomotives,  casting  up 
great  clouds  of  snow  and  ice  like 
a  hurricane. 
As  a  carpen- 
ter's auger 
bores  into  a 
pine  board,  so 
does  this  wide 

hit,  kept  spinning  hy  the  f(jrce  of  an 
800-horsepower  auxiliary  engine,  cut 
through  the  drifts,  making  way  for 
the  limited  trains. 

Every  winter,  as  the  snow-fighting 
battalions  of  the  railroads  serving 
snow  country,  take  the  front  line 
trenches  along  the  world's  longest 
peace-time  battle  front,  new 
and  thrilling  chapters  are 
written  in  the  never-ending 
story  of  transportation. 
Over  most  of  Canada  and 
36  states  of  the  Union, 
stretches  the  great  Ameri- 
can snow  belt,  where  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  the 
like  of  which  is  not  staged 
by  any  other  industry,  is 
waged  by  the  railroad  lines 
which  span  this  vast  em- 
jjire.  Unsung  heroes,  fight- 
ing a  glorious  night  and 
day  battle,  k'cc])  traffic  run- 
ning as  usual. 

It  requires  only  a  few 
inches  of  snow  to  hog-tie 
our  railroads  and  stagnate 
the  operation  of  trains.  In 
combating  the  snow  bogey, 
railroad  men  overcome  tre- 
mendous obstacles,  reveal- 
ing a  devotion  and  hardi- 
hood the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen.  In 
the  teeth  of  the  raging 
blizzard  they  go  after  the 
snow  demon,  a  master  ban- 
dit, "wanted  dead  or  alive" 


throughout  the  land  of  snow  and  ice,  bringing  feathery  snow  llakes  and 
for  holding  up  the  mails,  jiaralyzing  crystal  ice,  until  si)ring's  warm  sun 
traffic,  passenger,  express  and  freight,  returns  to  remove  the  grim  enemy  of 
and  threatening  to  starve  and  freeze  transportation,  the  battle  rages  on. 
the  millions  depending  upon  railroads    Men  from  all  departments  keep  up 

the  fight 


By 

Earle  fV.  Ga^e 


for  food  and  clothing  and  what  not. 

Fnjm  the  time  old  Jack  Frost 
marches   down   out   of   the  Arctic, 


Cuisines,  One  I>ay  in   HCi,",  Fiiiliiiu;  (he  'l'«en«ie<li 
Century   Into  .S>  riieiise. 


agamst  wmter 
in  its  worst 
mood,  charg- 
ing again  and 
again,  as  ev- 
ery storm  brings  its  problem  to  those 
charged  with  the  operation  of  trains. 

Although  the  sun  may  shine 
brightly  overhead,  and  only  a  few 
inches  of  snow  cover  the  ground,  the 
snow-fighting  si)ecial  is  hurried  to 
some  distant  section  of  the  divisicjn 
in  readiness  to  combat  the  storm 
which  United  States  weath- 
er bureau  forecasters  an- 
nounce on  the  way,  for 
modern  snow  fighting  is 
Ijased  upon  advanced  scien- 
tific knowledge  now  and 
not  on  the  old  hit-and-miss 
methods  of  early  days. 

The  deepest  snowfall  oc- 
curs in  the  Rockies  and  the 
I'ascades  of  western  Amer- 
ica where  a  (lei)th  of  from 
20  to  40  feet  is  not  an  un- 
usual task  confronting  the 
bold  snow  army.  .\t  .Sum- 
mil,  ( 'al.,  there  is  a  normal 
winter  snowfall  of  C)0  feet, 
and  as  nnich  as  24  feet  have 
been  known  to  fall  in  a 
single  week.  However,  in 
the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  I'nited  States, 
the  most  spectacular  winter 
battles  are  waged  by  rail- 
roaders, whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  main  traffic  ar- 
teries open  for  trains  serv- 
ing the  greatest  number  of 
cities  and  towns,  the  con- 
gested centers  of  i)o])ula- 
tion. 
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The  snow  battalion  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  is  without  douljt 
supreme  among  railroaders.  The  en- 
gineers have  designed  what  is  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful  and  effi- 
cient snow  plow  used  by  any  road. 
This  is  u.sed  to  keep  the  lines  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  division,  in  Northern 
New  York  State,  clear  always.  Here 
record-breaking  drifts  often  accumu- 
late to  retard  traffic.  Costing  $50,000 
to  build,  this  giant  machine  which 
requires  the  services  of  from  one  to 
three  heavy-duty  locomotives,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  and 
character  of  the 
snow  to  be  handled, 
is  capable  of  boring 
a  hole  through  drifts 
as  high  as  the  loco- 
motive, throwing  it 
aside  and  out  of  the 
way.  The  machinery 
is  housed  in  battle- 
ship steel ;  the  boiler 
is  of  a  modern  loco- 
motive type,  with 
brick  arch,  accom- 
l^anied  by  the  regu- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  locomotive 
tender,  for  coal  and 
water.  The  crew  is 
housed  in  w  a  r  ni 
quarters. 

In  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  where  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  wage 
s])ectacular  s  n  o  w 
battles,  through  20- 
foot  drifts,  often 
packed  to  the  con- 
sistency of  ice  under 
the  moist  atmos- 
p  h  e  r  i  c  conditions, 
high  explosives  and 
powerful  snow 
plows  are  necessary. 
The  cutting  knives 
on  the  type  of  plow 
commonly  used  are  two-inch  steel 
plate,  with  the  other  parts  built  in 
proportionate  strength.  The  plow 
wheel  is  driven  by  a  direct-connected 
marine  engine.  The  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine resembles  a  bridge  girder  to 
su])port  the  casing  or  hood,  which  re- 
duces vibration  to  a  minimum.  These 
machines  have  yet  to  nose  into  snow 
that  they  are  incapable  of  handling. 

The  railroad  engineer  has  perfected 
a  fleet  of  winter  -  fighting  ma- 
chines, intended  to  handle  all  sorts  of 
snow  conditions,  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  depth.  Specially  ad- 
justed rotary  plows  are  capable  of 
throwing  snow  over  several  tracks, 
loading  it  into  standing  flat  cars,  and 


hauling  it  away,  save  time,  lafcor  and 
expense.  Other  large  plows  have 
spreaders  attached  to  them,  reaching 
out  to  one  side  and  leveling  away  the 
drifts,  at  the  same  time  digging  a 
gutter  to  carry  off  the  water  as  the 
snow  melts.  Locomotive-pilot  plows, 
wing  plows,  spreader  plows.  Hangers, 
ice  cutters,  and  snow  swecjjers,  are 
a  few  of  tiie  machines. 

\\'hat  railroaders  agree  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  free- 
ing a  great  railroad  of  snowbound 
conditions,  possibly  the  greatest  snow 


On  <li<-  ncnicr  &  Suit  l.akr,  ll.lKtO  Fret  I  |>.    The.  MoflTntt 
TliiN  Iviiifl  of  Tiling  iiiiiiiisNihIe  !\4»%r. 


battle  for  more  than  a  century  that 
railroads  have  served  the  United 
States,  was  the  conflict  fought  by 
New  York  Central  men  in  the  Syra- 
cuse sector,  five  years  ago,  when  they 
literally  dug  three  divisions  out  of  a 
snow  bank  and  had  traffic  moving  as 
usual  in  the  record  time  of  17  hours, 
although  a  steady  downfall  of  wet 
fine  snow  continued,  followed  by  a 
drop  in  the  thermometer  resulting  in 
a  solitl  mass  of  wet  snow  covering 
the  earth  to  a  depth  of  five  and  six 
feet  on  the  level,  and  much  deeper 
in  depressions.  That  historic  storm 
broke  January  29,  1925,  and  was  the 
worst  since  1888.  More  snow  fell  in 
the  few  hours  than  at  anv  time  in 


history.  Old-timers  who  had  fought 
snow  for  50  winters  agreed  it  was 
the  worst  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
men  were  obliged  to  excavate  an 
enormous  mileage  of  tracks,  hundreds 
of  switches,  many  yards,  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  sidings.  To  do  this 
the  most  gigantic  mobilization  of 
men,  locomotives,  and  snow-fighting 
equi])ment  in  railroad  history  ad- 
\'anccd  against  the  storm. 

The  crack  limited  trains  sped 
through  on  time  the  night  the  storm 
broke,  but  two  hours  before  midnight 
a  westbound  passen- 
ger train  was  stalled 
a  half  mile  west  of 
the  station,  in  the 
canyon  -  like  street 
filled  with  snow  so 
deep  that  brooms  did 
not  remove  it.  This 
was  the  beginning  of 
a  terrible  fight  in 
which  many  trains 
were  stranded  in 
snow  banks.  More 
than  nine  hours  were 
consumed  in  getting 
a  westbound  limitecl 
a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  station, 
through  the  unyield- 
ing m.'iss ;  two  pow- 
erful freight  locomo- 
tives were  required 
to  assist  the  two  pas- 
senger engines  to 
move  the  nine  steel 
cars,  in  two  sections. 

P»eiiind    one  pas- 
senger train  a  fleet 
of  16  night  passen- 
gers   were  snow- 
bound; to  the  east, 
anotiier  fleet  of  11 
passenger    t  r  a  i  n  s 
were    crippled  and 
T„„,.H  M:,k..s      'lad  to  come  to  a 
stop.    Freight  trains 
l)lugged   every  sid- 
ing, their  engines  and  crews  aljandon- 
ing  them  to  hel])  in  the  fight. 

On  and  on  battled  the  snow  fight- 
ers, more  than  5.000  men,  volunteers 
from  every  department  of  the  road, 
up  against  a  tough  proposition.  To 
move  one  of  the  stranded  passenger 
trains  recinired  seven  locomotives, 
jiushing  and  ])ulling  alternately  and 
continuously  for  35  minutes  before 
the  train  could  be  moved  forward  or 
backward,  the  wheels  having  frozen 
to  the  rails. 

The  ingenuity  and  efficiency  of  the 
supervising  officials,  and  the  loyal 
never-say-die  spirit  of  the  trainmas- 
ters, engineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
brakemen,  in  the  end  won  a  victory 
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two  days  after  the  storm  broke,  and 
traffic  was  moving  on  schedule.  To 
do  this,  men  worked  regardless  of 
hours  on  duty  or  reliefs,  often  in 
snow  to  their  armpits,  frequently 
with  their  clothing  frozen  to  their 
bodies  or  soaked  to  the  hide.  In  face 
of  the  deepest  snow  in  history,  they 
achieved  something  big  when  they 
had  the  wheels  turning  in  16  hours 
and  55  minutes. 

By  this  time,  the  DeWitt  freight 
yards  were  snowed  in.  More 
than  6,000  freight  cars 
were  there,  and  no  tracks 
were  available  to  the  fleets 
of  freights  headed  that  way. 
Not  a  car  could  be  moved 
an  inch,  so  deep  was  the 
snow.  So  unyielding  was 
the  mass  that  four  of  the 
most  powerful  freight  loco- 
motives were  unable  to 
drag  two  freight  cars  at  a 
time.  The  yards  had  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  snow ! 

The  field  of  battle 
stretched  out  for  six  miles 
and  included  the  clearing  of 
130  miles  of  track  and  the 
uncovering  of  636  switches. 
The  job  undertaken  was 
that  of  moving  ofif  the  area 
more  than  1,300,000  cubic 
yards  of  snow,  an  achieve- 
ment without  precedent  in 
railroading. 

The  fact  that  long  strings 
of  cars  stood  on  the  sidings 
only  added  to  the  woe  of 
the  snow  fighters.  It  was 
impossible  to  throw  ofif  the 
snow  by  using  rotary  plows. 
Thus,  2,000  men  were 
armed  with  shovels  and 
started  to  shovel  out  the  yard.  Night 
and  day  they  kept  it  up,  and  not  un- 
til February  7,  was  traffic  resumed 
in  the  yards.  From  no  traffic  to  the 
movement  of  80  trains  of  6,000  cars 
a  day,  the  army  uncorked  the  yards, 
and  put  to  rout  the  worst  freight  tie- 
up  in  history. 

Keeping  the  snow  off  the  tracks, 
and  the  wheels  humming  as  usual, 
means  a  tremendous  annual  tax  to 
the  roads  spanning  snowland.  This 
financial  burden,  which  produces  no 
possible  revenue,  is  one  of  the  many 
expenses  these  roads  confront  in  serv- 
ing the  public. 

The  moment  a  storm  breaks  and 
assumes  serious  proportions,  all 
maintenance  of  way  gangs  are  turned 
to  snow  removal  work.  Men  are  sta- 
tioned at  all  important  switches  to 
keep  them  clear  of  snow  and  ice.  In 
some  places  switches  are  kept  clear 
of  snow  by  burning  hydro-carbon 
oil,  a  residue  from  the  Pintsch  gas 


manufacturing  process.  The  electrical 
engineer  has  more  recently  perfected 
an  automatic  switch-heating  equip- 
ment, which,  by  means  of  electric 
current  melts  the  snow  as  fast  as  it 
falls  on  the  switches  at  remote  points, 
and  thus  insures  perfect  service  ir- 
respective of  snowfall  conditions. 
Several  thousand  of  these  switches 
have  been  put  into  service  in  readi- 
ness for  the  storms  of  the  present 
winter,  some  of  which  may  be  costly. 


accumulated  working  deficit  has  thus 
been  increased  to  £9,461,646.  The 
earnings  were  less  than  the  previous 
year  by  £380,848.  New  South  Wales 
railway  earnings  amounted  to  £  19,- 
615.616  and  working  expen.ses  to 
£14,978.050.  A  contribution  of 
£800.000  was  made  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  losses  on  working  of 
country  development  linos.  Interest 
accounted  for  £6,150,000,  and  sink- 
ing fund  charges  for  £326.952.  New 
South  Wales  tramways 
showed  a  loss  of  £9,343. 
The  Victorian  railways  had 
a  gross  revenue  for  the  year 
of  £13.262,387.  Gross  rail- 
wav  earnings  amounted  to 
£  12,974.253,  tramway 
earnings  were  £77,167,  and 
the  departmental  road  mo- 
tors produced  a  revenue  of 
£15,163.  The  working  ex- 
penses were  £9,739,392 
for  railways,  £62,830  for 
the  tramways,  and  £31,236 
for  the  buses,  making  a 
total  of  £9,833,458.  The 
net  revenue  was  £3,428,- 
928.  Interest  charges  and 
expenses  amounted  to  £3,- 
491,757. 


Scene  On  the  Great  Northern  Ry., 
in  the  Winter. 


Taken,  Doubtless, 


From  beginning  to  successful  con- 
clusion, the  snow-fighting  army  stages 
a  colorful  conflict,  from  the  dispatch- 
ers who  remain  on  duty  for  many 


hours,  to  the  car-wheel 
with  torch  and  hammer. 


mspectors 


Mostly  Tunnel 

The  little  boy  who  wailed 
when  they  took  him  on  a 
train  ride  that  had  no  tun- 
nels, should  go  to  France. 
There,  on  one  line,  he  could 
get  tunnels  to  his  heart's 
content.  Winding  a  tortu- 
ous way  around  and  through 
the  Alps  is  a  little  southern 
line  that  terminates  across  the  Ital- 
ian border.  Approximately  60  miles 
in  length,  two-thirds  of  it  is  tunneled. 
Insignificant  in  mileage,  the  road  is 
nevertheless  recognized  on  the  con- 
tinent as  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment in  engineering  and  politics. 


Government  Railway 
Deficits 

The  South  Australia  railways 
sIkjw  a  loss  of  £  1.400,358;  New 
South  Wales,  £1,039,386;  and  Vic- 
toria, £62,829.  The  South  Australia 
railways  report  that  the  actual  loss 
for  the  year  was  £1,182,166.  After 
£218,178  had  1)een  returned  to  capi- 
tal for  worn-out  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment, the  deficit  was  £1,400.358. 
The  earnings  for  the  period  totaled 
£3.618,735,  and  the  expenditures 
£4,800,901.  'J"he  ordinary  working 
expenses  amounted  to  £3,234,094. 
estimated  depreciation  £200,000  and 
interest  on  capital   £1.366,807.  The 


Highway  on  a  Wall 

Desijite  its  revolutions  and  its  civil 
wars,  China  seems  conscious  of  the 
need  of  improved  highways,  one 
thing  that  war  does  teach.  The  an- 
cient wall  around  the  city  of  Nan- 
king, a  recent  cable  says,  is  to  be 
converted  into  an  elevated  highway 
for  motor  traffic.  When  comi)!ctcd 
it  will  be  22  miles  long  and  aver- 
age about  25  feet  in  width.  Barring 
interference  by  the  current  revolu- 
tions, a  city  of  one  of  the  oldest 
countries  in  the  world  will  have  a 
longer  elevated  boulevard  than  any 
in  the  United  .States. 


Lincoln's 


Ride 


To 


Washington 

A  Railroad  Story 
By 

William  J.  Maddox 

IX  Till-:  c  iiii.i.  jjray  of  a  February 
inDniiiii;  in  1861,  the  23r(l  to  he 
exact,  a  tall,  .ijaunt  fiijure  in  hlack 
strode  u]3  the  deserted  |)latforni  of 
the  old  Haltiiiiore  &  Ohio  station  at 
W'ashinfjton.  The  C  apital  City  was 
scarcely  astir  yet.  certainly  not  awake 
to  the  arrival  of  the  I'resident-elect. 
"Old  Abe"  was  not  due  until  the 
next  day. 

Close  at  his  heels  followed  two  stal- 
wart, silent,  alert  men,  Allan  I 'inker- 
ton,  the  detective  from  Chicago,  and 
Col.  W^ard  H.  Lamon.  Just  inside 
the  gates  a  fourth  man  joined  the 
liarty  with  a  subdued  greeting,  led 
the  three  men  to  iiis  carriage  at  the 
curb  and  whisked  them  away  through 
the  quiet  streets  to  W'illard's  Hotel. 
The  anxious  last  la])  of  Lincoln's 
journey  to  Washington  for  his  in- 
auguration was  over. 

.\t  eight  o'clock  the  message, 
"Your  ])ackage  arrived  safely  and 
has  been  delivered"  was  flashed  to 
Philadel])hia  where  Samuel  M.  Fel- 
ton.  ])resident  of  the  Philadel])hia, 
Wilmington  &  P)altimore  Railroad, 
and  father  of  the  Samuel  M.  Felton 
we  know  today  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
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Railway,  had  waited  through  a  tense 
and  s!ee])Ii'ss  niglit. 

That  Lincoln  arrived  safely  is.  of 
course,  historv.  Hut  how  the  jour- 
ney was  accomplished  is  something 
of  which  old  time  railway  men  may 
well  l)e  proud,  a  drama  of  railway 
initiative  and  vigilance.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, too,  that  the  first  word  of  Lin- 
coln's safe  arrival  went  to  a  raihva}- 
chief. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  but 
for  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a 
handful  of  railway  men  Lincoln 
might  never  have  lived  to  enter  the 
\\'hite  House,  for  these  men  had 
taken  u])on  themselves  the  burden  of 
seeing  him  through. 

Lincoln's  journey  to  the  national 
capital  for  his  inauguration  had  been 
something  of  a  trium])hal  ])rogress. 
Leaving  Sjjringfield.  February  11. 
he  had  swung  the  circle  of  the  "free" 
states,  in  Indiana,  Ohio.  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Cheering  crowds 
had  greete<l  him  at  all  tiie  big  cities. 
State  legislatures  had  received  him. 
There  had  been  ten  days  of  official 
receptions,  handshaking,  s])eechniak- 
ing,  bonfires,  and  parades. 

But  as  the  Presidential  special  ap- 


])roached  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
liis  friends  began  to  fee!  ai)])rehen- 
sive.  Maryland,  the  slave-holding 
border  state,  had  not  declared  itself. 
Much  of  its  sym])atliy  was  with  the 
.South.  Xo  jiublic  rece])tions  were 
planned  for  him  in  Pialtimorc.  The 
city  and  state  were  making  no  jirep- 
arations  for  his  arrival.  Mr.  fjid- 
dings.  ])resident  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral, iiad  asked  him  and  his  family  to 
dinner,  and  the  manager  of  the  old 
luitaw  House  had  offered  him  hospi- 
tality.   ]'.ut  that  was  all. 

Lincoln's  itinerary  called  for  the 
raising  of  a  flag  on  Indeiiendence 
Hall.  Philadelphia,  the  morning  of 
Washington's  birthday.  Then  a  run 
to  Harrisliurg  to  address  the  legis- 
lature in  the  afternoon.  The  next 
day  at  9  a.m.  he  would  take  the 
Northern  Central  for  Baltimore, 
thence  to  Washington  over  the  l^al- 
timore  &  ( )hio.  .So  far  as  the  fed- 
eral government  was  concerned  its 
newly  elected  President  might  have 
been  touring  in  Alaska. 

But  Sam  F-elton  of  the  P.  W.  & 
B.  had  been  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  ev'ents  in  Maryland.  His  road 
formed  the  connecting  link  between 
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free  state  and  slave.  Rumors  were 
heard  of  plots  to  seize  \\'ashin<,4on, 
burn  the  public  l)uildings,  prevent  the 
count  of  the  electoral  votes,  even  to 
install  Jeff  Davis  in  the  "White  House. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  presidential 
party,  Mr.  Felton  called  in  .\!lan 
Pinkerlon  from  Chicago.  With  sev- 
eral operatives  the  detective  hastened 
to  Baltimore,  and  under  cover  dis- 
covered enough  to  send  him  post- 
haste back  to  l-'hiladeli)hia.  The  plot  ^ 
were  not  all  gossip,  he  reported  to 
Felton :  there  was  real  danger  ahead. 
One  plot  was  to  mine  the  Northern 
Central  a  n  d  weaken  t  h  e 
bridges. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of 
February  21.  Pinkerton  laid 
liis  facts  before  Felton  and 
N.  B.  Judd  of  Chicago,  a 
personal  friend  of  Lincoln's. 
Together  the  three  men  went 
to  Lincoln's  suite  in  the  Con- 
tinental Hcjtel  urging  him  to 
cut  short  his  trip,  and  go  the 
same  evening  on  the  11 
o  clock  train  to  Washington. 

Lincoln  demurred.  He 
would  not  cancel  his  two  re- 
maining engagements,  to 
raise  the  flag  over  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  address  the  leg- 
islature at  Harrisburg  in  the 
afternoon. 

"What    would    a  nation 
think  of  its  President  steal- 
ing into  the  capital  like  a  thief  in  the 
night?"  he  asked. 

He  agreed,  however,  to  leave  his 
safety  in  their  hands  after  he  had 
kept  these  two  engagements. 

Judd  and  Pinkerton;  (General  Alan- 
ager  Franciscus  (jf  the  i 'ennsylvania, 
and  Henry  Sanford,  representing 
Col.  E.  S.  Sanford,  president  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Co.,  went  to 
Felton's  house,  where  they  conferred 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When 
the  meeting  ended  their  plans  were 
made. 

.\fter  the  Mag  raising  at  ()  a.m.  ad- 
ditional reports  of  danger  arrived. 
Lincoln  held  out  for  the  trip  to  Har- 
risburg. .After  that,  he  declared,  he 
would  do  as  Felton  and  his  associates 
thought  best.  He  had  to  go  t(j  Har- 
risburg and  meet  the  legislature,  and 
he  did. 

At  dinner  that  evening  at  the  hotel 
in  Harrisburg  he  was  called  out  of 
the  room.  Colonel  Lamon,  awaiting 
him  outside,  led  Lincoln  to  a  cab,  e.x- 
jilaining  that  they  were  to  go  ])ack 
immediately  to  Philadeli)hia.  Lamon, 
a  young  man  of  active,  herculean 
frame,  was  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
party  to  accompany  him.  Lincoln's 
family,  his  .secretaries,  Nicolay  and 


Hay,  and  his  other  personal  friends 
were  to  be  left  to  come  along  later 
according  to  schedule. 

A  special  locomotive  and  car,  pro- 
vided by  Thomas  A.  Scott,  president 
of  the  Penn.sylvan!a,  awaited  the  two 
men.  In  Philadeli)hia,  Mr.  Felton 
had  instructed  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  P.  \'\'.  ^;  P,.,  H.  P. 
Kenney,  that  an  important  package 
was  to  go  through  on  the  1 1  o'clock 
express  which  connected  with  the  P). 
&  O.  at  Baltimore  for  W  ashington, 
and  word  was  passed  down  to  Con- 
ductor Litsenl)urg  not  to  start  under 
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any  circumstances  until  that  package 
had  been  placed  personally  in  his 
hands.  Felton  was  to  be  advised  of 
its  delivery  at  Willard's  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, the  following  nKjrning.  The 
"important  package"  was  a  bundle  of 
old  railway  rei)orts. 

Watch  in  hand,  Litscnburg  waited 
iini)atiently  by  his  train  in  the  1'.  W. 
&  1).  station  at  Broad  and  Prime 
streets,  Philadelphia.  At  1 1  :3(}  a  tall 
man.  wrap]jed  in  a  shawl,  stalked  uj) 
the  train  shed  and  entered  the  slec])- 
iiig  car.  'i"wo  other  men  came  along 
about  the  same  time.  Lainoii  bad 
been  joined  l)v  Pinkerton. 

"Well,  old  iiian."  coinir.eiited  Lit- 
scnburg as  he  took  the  first  man's 
tickets,  "it's  lucky  for  you  that  we've 
got  to  wait  for  some  despatches; 
we're  half  an  hour  late  now." 

The  "old  man"  smiled. 

.\  moment  later  the  "important 
l)ackage"  was  handed  to  Litscnburg. 

Cnkiiown  to  Pinkerton  and  La- 
mon, one  ol  the  railway's  detectix'es 
was  to  hel])  guard  the  distinguished 
passenger.   He  was  (ieorge  Stearns. 

I'',vidently  things  didn't  seem  f|uite 
normal  to  Conductor  Litscnburg,  for 
when  he  got  a  chance  at  .Stearns,  be 
said  :  "(}eorge,  I  thouglit  you  and  i 


were  old  friends.  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  we  had  (  )l(l  .\l)e  on  board?" 

(ieorge  was  startled.  Then,  think- 
ing Litscnburg  had  been  let  in  on  the 
secret,  he  admitted  it  and  ;isked  him 
to  hel])  him  keep  watch. 

"I  will."  the  conductor  ])romised, 
"if  it  costs  me  my  life." 

.So  they  watched  through  the  night, 
one  at  each  door  of  the  car.  Lit -en- 
burg,  it  turned  out,  had  mistaken  an- 
other passenger  in  the  sleei)er  for 
Lincoln. 

At  3  a.m.  the  train  pulled  into  the 
President  street  station  of  the  P.  W. 

&  B.  at  P>altimore.  In  those 
days  passengers  from  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  were 
transferred  across  Baltimore 
to  the  Camden  station  of  the 
B.  &  O.  by  means  of  a  single 
track  road  through  Pratt 
street.  The  cars  were  de- 
tached and  hauled  singly  by 
horses  to  the  waiting  loco- 
motive. 

John  W.  Garrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  B.  &  O.,  had  been 
advised  of  the  part  his  road 
was  to  play,  and  had  issued 
imperative  orders  for  the 
Washington  train  that  night 
to  wait  for  the  P.  W.  &  B. 
connection.  Little  did  the 
few  persons  abroad  at  that 
early  hour  think  that  in  one 
of  the  darkened  coaches, 
plodding  its  way  througli  the 
center  of  the  city  was  the  "man  of 
the  hour"  sitting  muffled  in  a  great 
shawl. 

At  6  a.m.  the  f(jrty-mile  last  leg 
of  the  journey  was  completed,  and 
Lincoln,  followed  by  his  two  body- 
guards, stepi)ed  out  upon  the  desert- 
ed, dim-lit  i)latforni  of  the  old  B. 
&  ( ).  station  in  Washington,  just  a 
few  blocks  from  where  the  I'nion 
Station  now  stands. 

At  <S  a.m.  Samuel  l'"elton's  vigil 
was  rewarded  by  the  reassuring  mes- 
sage concerning  bis  "im])ortant  pa- 
pers." To  Mrs.  Lincoln,  at  breakfast 
in  Harrisburg  that  .Sunday  morning, 
a  cryptic  telegram  was  banded : 
"plums  delivered  inits  safely."  Code 
for  "Lincoln  is  in  Washington," 

There  are  other  numerous  railroad 
side-lights  on  Lincoln,  some  of  them 
authenticated  and  some  just  ;i  ])art 
of  the  thousands  of  stories  told  about 
the  martyred  President.  In  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  as  in  the  most  re- 
cent coiitlict  across  the  seas,  railroads 
were  vital  factors.  Lincoln,  as  his- 
tory shows,  surrounded  himself  with 
railroad  men.  Edwin  M.  .Stanton,  his 
secretary  of  war,  had  been  general 
counsel  for  the  ( )hio  Central,  then 
being  merged  with  the  Baltimore  & 


AHRAiiA.M  Lincoln,  sixti-ciilli  /'resident  of 
the  r  11- ted  States,  was  horn  in  Kentucky, 
Uehrnary  12,  1809;  mis  eleeted  to  the  Il- 
linois legislature  in  1(S34  and  re-elected  at  the 
three  fulUneiuij  biennial  elections:  licensed  to 
practice  hne  in  1830;  eleeted  a  represeiitative  in 
congress  from  tlic  central  district  of  Illinois  in 
1846;  failed  of  election  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate in  1854;  engaged  in  the  f anions  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858;  nominated  to  the 
Presidency  in  the  Republican  National  Convcn- 
tioif  at  Chicago  in  May,  1860,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing Xoi'diiber.  He  assiiined  the  office  of 
President  March  4,  1861. 

Lincoln  icas  re-elected  President  in  1864.  lie 
was  shot  April  14,  1865,  in  Ford's  Theater, 
Washington,  by  John  1 1  ilkes  Booth,  and  died  the 
next  day. 
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Ohio.  One  (lav.  the  .story  goes,  Stan- 
ton and  Lincoln  were  going  over 
some  railway  maps  when  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  great  surprise  at  find- 
ing so  many  roads  running  east  and 
west,  and  so  few  going  north  and 
south.  Stanton  remarked:  "Mr. 
President,  that's  why  we're  having  a 
war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  not  Ijetween  the  East  and 
West." 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  story  told 
bv  Erastus  tOrning,  a  Civil  War  di- 
rector of  the  Xew  York  Central.  In 
the  si)ring  of  1860  Lincoln  made  a 
speech  in  New  York.  Corning  heard 
the  young  lawyer  from  out  West 
and  was  much  impressed.  Lincoln 
had  handled  some  railway  cases  in 
Illinois  with  some  success.  Corning 
got  an  interview  with  him  at  the  old 
Astor  House,  and  the  upshot  of  the 
conversation  was  that  he  offered  him 
the  general  counselship  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central  at  $10,000  a  year,  an  un- 
heard-of salary  for  those  days.  Lin- 
coln's friends  urged  him  to  take  it, 
and  were  diinifounded  when  he  de- 


clined, saying  so  much  money  would 
demoralize  him.  He  was  human 
enough,  however,  according  to  one 
of  his  close  friends,  to  be  "kinder 
flighty"  over  it  for  a  few  days  until 
he  made  up  his  mind.  x\nd  of  course 
most  of  us  have  heard  about  Lin- 
coln's $5,000  fee  from  the  Illinois 
Central,  big  money  for  those  times. 

For  those  interested  in  pursuing 
the  subject  still  further  reference 
may  be  made  to  "The  Harvard 
Monthly."  Vol.  I,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1886;  .Schouler's  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Civil  War;  History  of 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  Vol.  II.,  Phila- 
delphia, J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  1888. 
There  is  also  some  reference  to  the 
incident  in  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Life  of 
Lincoln. 

Speaking  of  his  father's  part  in 
this  historic  chapter  of  Lincoln's  life, 
.Samuel  M.  Felton,  now  chairman  of 
the  board  and  formerly  president  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.. 
once  said :  "When  the  bridges  be- 
tween Havre  de  (irace  and  Baltimore 
were  liurncd  bv  the  reliel  orraniza- 


ticm  in  P.altimore  which  had  plotted 
to  take  Lincoln's  life,  my  father  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  open  a  new 
line  via  Annapolis,  using  a  ferry  boat 
from  Havre  dc  Grace  to  Annapolis 
and  thence  railroad  from  Annapolis 
to  Washington.  This  route  was  kept 
open  throughout  the  war  and  served 
as  a  very  good  substitute  until  bridges 
were  restored  between  Baltimore  and 
Havre  de  Grace." 

The  railroad  referred  to  as  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Balti- 
more is  now  a  part  of  the  Penn.syl- 
v;inia  Railroad. 


Railway  Conditions  in 
China 

With  the  exception  of  the  first 
week  in  December,  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  line  maintained  schedules 
throughout  1929,  with  operating  rev- 
enues reported  to  be  double  those  of 
1928.  It  is  understood  that  negotia- 
tions now  are  under  way  for  complete 
redemption  of  the  railway,  for  which 
l)urpose  a  representative  of  the  minis- 
try of  railways  now  is  in  London. 
The  Shanghai-Hangchow  line  also 
had  a  prosperous  year.  Some  im- 
provement is  reported  in  the  Kiuki- 
ang-Hangchang  line  following  as- 
sunii)tiou  of  control  by  the  ministry 
of  railways,  with  negotiations  re- 
])ortc'd  under  way  with  Japanese  in- 
terests looking  to  readjustment  of 
loan  obligations.  The  Lunghai  line 
experienced  the  worst  year  in  its  his- 
tory, as  a  result  of  damages  amount- 
ing to  millions  following  the  retreat 
of  Kouminchun  early  in  June  and 
the  complete  disruption  of  services 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  Peiping-Mukden  line  is  under 
control  of  the  Mukden  authorities  and 
is  using  a  considerable  amount  of  roll- 
ing stock  owned  by  other  North 
China  lines  seized  by  Chan  Tso  Lin 
in  1928. 


A  Costly  Dummy 

In  a  test  case  at  Milledgcville.  Ga., 
Ian.  16.  a  jury  in  the  superior  court 
awarded  $1,500  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Pas- 
chall  against  the  Georgia  railroad  for 
damages  to  her  residential  property 
by  operation  of  a  "dummy"  line  rail- 
road through  the  street  in  front  of 
the  proi)erty. 

Several  citizens  have  been  trying 
for  a  year  to  have  the  "dummy"  line 
removed  from  the  city  streets,  and 
failing  in  this  Mrs.  Paschall  and 
others  entered  suits  for  damages. 
Mrs.  Paschall's  suit  was  the  first  tried 
and  the  jury  was  out  all  night  reach- 
ing the  verdict. 


The  ReatliiiK  Company's  North  Broail^vay  Street  Station  at  Philadelphia. 

None  Finer  Than  This  in  Greece 

The  Reading  s  North  Broad  Street 
Station  Is  A  Classic  Structure 

By  Charles  Dillon 


THE  NEW  North  Broad  Street 
Station  of  the  Reading  Railway 
System  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  pnrely  classical  in  architecture 
to  which  railroads  are  giving  so  much 
very  costly  attention  nowdays. 

The  new  structure  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  on  Broad  street  at  T,ehigh 
avenue,  North  Philadelphia,  directly 
connected  by  tunnel  with  the  Inroad 
street  subway  and  easily  reached  by 
many  surface  lines.  The  exterior  is 
faced  with  Indiana 
on  a  granite  base, 
mense  pillars  also 
limestone.  A  few 
street  level  is  the  main  waitingroom, 
a  striking  example  of  the  builder's  art. 


limestone  resting 
The  twelve  im- 
are  of  Indiana 
steps  below  the 


The  sidewalls  are  of  natural  Traver- 
tine stone,  quarried,  cut  and  finished 
to  order  in  Italy  for  this  building. 
I^specially  interesting  is  the  lofty  and 
beautiful  ceiling  i)anclled  in  anticpie 
gold  and  green.  The  floor  is  Ten- 
nes.see  marble  laid  in  pleasing  pat- 
terns. Through  the  center  of  the 
room  are  placed  comfortable  seats 
especially  designed  in  weathered  oak. 
Abundance  of  daylight  streams 
through  large  casement  windows.  The 
artificial  lighting  by  means  of  hand- 
some fixtures  all  about  and  sus])ended 
from  the  ceiling  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  A  very  efficient  ventilating 
system  supplies  inire  washed  air, 
which  in  cold  weather  is  warmed  to 


just  the  right  degree  for  comfort. 

From  the  main  waiting-room  and 
down  a  few  broad  stejxs  ])atr<)ns  pass 
through  a  wide  corridor  to  the  two 
island  train  ])lat forms.  These  plat- 
forms are  apiiroximatoly  1500  feet 
long  and  are  protected  from  sun  and 
rain  by  about  1150  feet  of  train 
shed.  All  trains  to  and  from  the 
Reading  Terminal  will  stoji  at  North 
?>road  Street  Station. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  station  and 
on  the  street  level  is  the  main  restau- 
rant, which  is  under  the  same  man- 
agement as  the  Reading  Terminal 
Restaurant.  The  Terrazzo  door,  low- 
er walls  of  Tennessee  marble,  with 
the    most    carefully    designed  and 
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chosen  furnishintjs,  make  tliis  (lininf^- 
room  unusually  attractive. 

The  erection  of  this  station  also 
made  necessary  an  addition  to  the 
power  house  of  the  Reading,'  Company 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tracks. 

The  project  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  supervision  of  Clark 
Dillenheck,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Reading  Com])any,  the  station  huild- 
ing  heing  designed  by  Horace  'IVum- 
hauer,  a  Philadelphia  architect.  The 
building  contract  was  divided  between 
two  large  Philadelphia  builders.  Ir- 
win &  Leighton  for  the  station  build- 
ing, and  the  }^ughes-F"oulkrod  Co. 
for  the  station  platforms,  tunnels, 
driveways,  power  house,  bridge 
changes  and  the  moving  of  certain 
structures.  The  station  cost  $2,000,- 
000. 


The  Real  Railroader 

■'True  railroaders."  says  a  i)romi- 
nent  railroad  man  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  "is  a 
term  denoting  persons  vastly  different 
from  the  men  who  are  merely  in  the 
railroad  business.  A  real  railroader 
is  more  than  a  job  holder.  He  works 
on  a  railroad  l)ecause  he  loves  it.  be- 
cause there  is  something  about  it 
which  thrills  him  and  lures  him ;  he 
never  loses  the  joy  (jf  watching  a 
speeding  train  screaming  into  the  sun- 
set with  its  i^ower  and  its  rush  and 
thunder,  its  hint  of  far  ])laces.  its 
battle  against  distance  and  the  ele- 
ments. 

"  The  red  glare  of  an  open  fire- 
box against  the  starlit  sky  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  him  ;  the  click  of  wheels 
is  the  most  rhythmic  of  music.  To 
him  there  is  a  deeply  human  ele- 


ment about  the  vast,  thunderous, 
vibrant  machine  called  a  railroad ; 
something  to  cherish,  to  foster,  to 
work  for  and  fight  for  and  consider 
always  in  its  every  element  of  wel- 
fare." 


One  By  An  Old  Timer 

C.  J.  Comiell,  of  Toledo,  retired 
after  more  than  51  years  of  active 
service  on  the  P>altimore  &  Ohio.  41 
years  of  it  as  conductor  on  the 
Toledo-Cincinnati  division,  paints  a 
word  picture  of  how  the  men  of  the 
railroad  i)lunged  into  the  forest  when 
an  iron  rail  literally  broke  to  ])ieces. 
and   from  the  heart  of  the  virtrin 


woods  constructed  a  rail  that  made 
good  in  a  pinch. 

"It  happened  this  way."  relates 
Connell.  "One  day  on  No.  55  we 
were  flagged  at  Haskins,  Ohio,  and 
found  that  at  least  five  feet  of  rail, 
constructed  in  those  days  of  iron,  had 
been  torn  to  i)ieces. 

"We  were  in  a  quandary.  There 
was  no  rail  handy  to  replace  the  dam- 
age, and  we  racked  our  minds  to  hit 
on  some  way  of  getting  our  train  and 
others  moving.  Then  some  one  had 
a  bright  idea.  Just  who  it  was  I 
don't  remember,  but  he  called  out. 
'we'll  cut  a  rail  from  a  white  oak; 
it  can  be  done.' 

"W  ell,  the  section  men  entered  the 
woods,  got  busy  with  their  axes  and 
cut  down  a  white  oak  sappling. 
Measurements  were  made  carefully 
and  it  was  shaped  to  the  exact  size 
and  shajie  of  the  broken  iron  rail. 
That  is.  it  was  as  exact  as  our  limited 
tools  could  make  it. 

"W'e  spiked  it  to  ties,  and  No.  55 
went  across  safely.  Other  trains  fol- 
lowed and  for  at  least  ten  days.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  nearer  two  weeks,  the 
wooden  rail  did  business  until  a  new 
iron  rail  arrived.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  get  equipment  in  those  days,  Init 
this  is  the  only  case  I  ever  heard  of 
where  oak  did  the  work  of  iron  in 
this  respect." 


"Xf)body  has  ever  established  a 
successful  business  without  dreaming 
about  it  at  the  beginning. — Ramsay 
MacDoiuild. 
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On  Its  Own  Rails  All  the  Way 

After  Many  Years  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Ry.  Closes  the  Leeds  Gap 

By  Develle  Thatcher 


THE  LAiDABLE  amljitioH  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  family  to 
own  its  rails  all  the  way  from 
Kansas  City  to  Port  Arthur  was 
realized  finally,  after  many  years, 
when  the  line  hetween  Leeds  and 
Grandview.  Mo.,  was  opened  Novem- 
l)er  29.  Trains  hegan  using  the  new 
line  Dec.  5  hut  complete  service  did 
not  hegin  until  Dec.  15. 

When  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
was  comi)leted  in  1897,  a  gaj)  was 
left  hetween  its  road,  which  terminat- 
ed at  Grandview  in  the  highland,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  the  terminal  trackage 
serving  Kansas  City,  situated  in  the 
i)lue  River  hottoms.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing this  connection,  trackage  rights 
were  arranged  over  a  line  already  in 
existence  which  spanned  this  gaj) 
and  afforded  sufficient  and  economi- 
cal operating  facilities.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  road's  o])eration, 
the  district  hetween  Kansas  City  and 


I'ittshurg  was  operated  as  a  1.0  per 
cent  line  with  the  exce])tiori  of  this 
joint  trackage,  on  which  a  l.C)  per 
cent  grade,  four  and  one-half  miles 


(  onerete  \  iii(lM<-t  <»\er  lioiKlnny;  llrlilKi- 
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long,  opj)o--ed  southhound  tr;iffic.  I'y 
the  use  of  heli)er  engines,  the  ()])era- 
tion  was  handled  satisfactorily  until 
the  Kansas  City  .Southern  carried 
out  a  grade  revision  program  in  \'-)\2 
which  i"educed  the  ma.xinnim  grade 
hetween  Grandview  and  I'ittshurg 
Kansas,  the  first  freight  division 
jioint  south  of  Kansas  City,  to  0.5 
per  cent. 

This  reduction  meant  heavier  load- 
ing of  all  trains  and  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  operating  over  the  l.f) 
|)er  cent  lea-ed  line.  The  situation 
led  to  a  complete  investigation  which 
indicatfcl  the  feasihilit}-  of  construct- 
ing a  line  that  would  conform  to  the 
ruling  grade  on  the  remainder  of  the 
district,  'i'here  were  numerous  rea- 
.sons  why  the  gap  should  he  closed 
and  an  unhroken  owni-rshi])  ol  the 
entire  line  he  established:  a  stead\' 
increase  in  business;  elimination  of 
all  grade  crossings:  and  such  im- 
])ortant  ()])erating  advantages  afford- 
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ed  l)y  the  new  line  as  the  release  of 
lielper  service,  the  balanced  loading 
of  tonnage  trains,  reduction  of  cin-va- 
ture  and  the  amount  of  rise  and  fall, 
as  well  as  the  comparative  freedom 
from  high  water  due  to  the  superior 
location  of  the  tracks  which  also  pro- 
vides a  route  of  unusual  scenic 
beauty.  The  project  was  therefore 
adopted  and  work  on  the  construction 
started  in  August,  192S. 

The  project  involved  interesting 
engineering  feats,  chief  among  which 
was  the  avoidance  of  25  public  grade 
crossings.  This  necessitated  erecting 
27  bri(lges  of  the  most  modern  con- 
struction, a  number  of  them  examples 
of  art  in  building,  combining  econ- 
omy, utility  and  beauty  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Because  the  improvement  is 
only  about  13  miles  long  the  average 
man  is  likely  to  under-estimate  its 
importance.  Realizing  this,  C.  E. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  said  in  his  radio  ad- 
dress, after  the  i)ublic  celebration 
November  29,  that  it  was  no  trifling 
task  the  men  had  just  completed. 
"From  3(X)  to  500  men.  using  mod- 
ern machinery  and  methods,"  said 
he,  "have  devoted  more  than  a  year 
to  this  work.  Think  of  making  cuts, 
72  feet  deep  in  places,  through  al- 
most solid  rock  for  thousands  of 
feet ;  of  filling  equally  long  stretches, 
often  75  feet  in  depth ;  of  spanning 
ravines,  from  500  to  1,000  feet  wide. 
Consider,  then,  that  these  are  merely 
preliminary  steps  to  the  important 
jobs  of  track-laying,  ballasting,  align- 
ing, surfacing,  and  so  forth. 

"The  new  line  represents  an  ex- 
penditure exceeding  $3,000,000.  Its 
completion  gives  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  a  line  from  Kansas  City  to 
Pittsburg,  Kansas,  on  which  the  rul- 
ing grades  are  26  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  affords  this  maximum  grade  on 
a  total  of  approximately  65  per  cent 
of  its  entire  line." 

The  Kansas  City  &  Grandvrew  is 
13.27  miles  long.  321  feet  shorter 
than  the  old  line,  has  a  maximum 


grade  of  0.5  per  cent  compensated 
for  curvature,  and  cost  about  $3,- 
300,000.  It  leaves  the  old  line  at 
Leeds,  immediately  south  of  the  Rock 
Island  crossing  over  the  K.  C.  S. 
tracks  at  37th  street,  swings  to  the 
east  across  the  Leeds  bottoms  on 
heavy  fills,  gradually  rises  into  the 
hills  .skirting  the  Blue  River,  and 
follows  the  higher  ground  all  the 
way  to  CJrandview,  where  it  crosses 
the  old  leased  line  about  2,000  feet 
north  of  the  connection  with  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  rails. 

The  territory  between  Leeds  and 
( Irandview  is  broken  with  a  large 
number  of  small  hills.  For  almost  its 
entire  distance  the  new  line  passes 
through  a  country  rugged  in  charac- 
ter, with  high,  rolling  hills  cut  by 
deep  ravines  and  depressions,  making 
necessary  a  large  amount  of  heavy 
grading  and  filling  to  produce  the  de- 
sired grade  line.  It  cuts  into  the  hills 
and  crosses  the  valleys  on  embank- 
ments or  viaducts,  and  rises  on  a 
maximum  grade  of  five-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  until  it  tops  the  rise  or  high 
point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lees  Sum- 
mit road,  ju.st  north  of  Grandview. 

The  improvements  effected  in  the 
completed  new  line  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  ruling  grade 
to  0.5  per  cent,  reductions  in  the  total 
rise  and  fall  from  422  feet  to  299 
feet,  in  the  total  angulation  from 
993  degrees  to  638  degrees,  in  the 
rate  of  curvature  from  6  degrees 
maximum  to  4  degrees  maximum, 
and  a  reduction  in  total  length  of  321 
feet.  The  grade  crossing  situation 
was  also  materially  improved.  On  the 
new  line  there  are  17  ])rivate  grade 
crossings  and  only  one  public  grade 
crossing,  nine  overhead  grade  separa- 
tions, 17  undergrade  separations,  and 
no  railroad  crossings.  On  the  old 
line  there  were  17  public  and  17 
private  grade  crossings,  one  over- 
head grade  separation,  one  under- 
grade separation,  and  two  railroad 
crossings. 

The  "backbone"  of  the  construc- 
tion was  the  grading.  All  culvert 
work  and  the  necessary  bridge  work 
was  arranged  so  that  it  would  not 
hinder  the  pro.secution  of  the  grad- 
ing ])rogram.  The  grading  was  divid- 
ed by  the  general  contractor  among 
a  number  of  sub-contractors  so  that 
it  would  be  completed  by  September 
20.  1929. 

All  culvert  work  was  sublet  to  one 
contractor,  who  did  the  necessary  ex- 
cavating, made  the  concrete  pipe  at 
the  culvert  location,  and  placed  the 
pipe  and  the  head  walls.  The  open- 
ings provided  by  the  p\pc  vary  from 
that  of  a  single  24-inch  diameter 
pil)e  to  the  coml)ined  openings  of  two 


66-inch  pipes,  the  required  opening 
being  determined  from  the  drainage 
areas.  The  longest  culvert  is  on  Mile 
18,  and  consists  of  double  66-inch 
pipe,  360  feet  long. 

The  grading  required  1,000,000  cu- 
bic yards  of  common  earth  excava- 
tion and  450,000  cubic  yards  of  solid 
rock  excavation.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  line  the  general  geologic  structure 
consists  of  a  layer  of  loam  and  a 
layer  of  clay  of  varying  depths  cov- 
ering a  stratified  structure  of  lime- 
stone which  is  from  five  to  ten  feet 
in  depth.  This  is  followed  by  alter- 
nate layers  of  shale  and  limestone. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  line  the  alter- 
nate limestone  and  shale  formation  is 
overlaid  directly  with  loam.  The  earth 
excavation  was  made  with  elevating 
excavators  and  moved  in  "cat" 
wagons.  The  rock  excavation  was 
made  through  blasting  and  the  use 
of  power  shovels,  and  was  moved  by 
trucks,  "cat"  wagons,  or  narrow 
gauge  railway. 

Fills  were  placed  on  a  one  and  one- 
half  to  one  slope  with  a  crown  width 
of  20  feet  below  a  20-foot  embank- 
ment height,  and  22-foot  width  above 
a  20-foot  height.  The  fills  were  made 
with  material  from  the  cuts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fills  at  each  end  of 
the  line,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  borrow. 

Cuts  were  made  with  a  26- foot 
width  at  grade.  Earth  excavation  was 
taken  out  on  a  one  to  one  slope  from 
the  base,  down  to  solid  rock.  This 
was  done  because  the  material  was 
needed  for  the  fills,  and  by  obtaining 
it  in  this  manner  the  fills  were  made 
easier  to  keep  clean  at  no  extra  cost. 
Excavation  of  the  rock  was  then 
made  on  a  slope  of  between  ,"4 

to  1,  as  decided  by  the  engineer 
after  an  examination  of  the  rock 
.structure  by  drilling. 

The  largest  fill  is  on  Miles  1 1  and 
12  at  the  north  end  of  the  line,  and 
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contains  405,000  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial with  a  maximum  height  of  65 
feet.  A  30-foot  concrete  arch  culvert 
135  feet  in  length  carries  the  drainage 
from  Round  Grove  Creek  under  this 
fill.  This  arch  contains  3,800  cubic 
yards  of  concrete. 

The  largest  cut  on  the  line  is  also 
on  Mile  12,  and  is  over  70  feet  deep. 
The  total  excavation  from  this  cut 
was  119,000  cubic  yards,  of  which 
71,000  cubic  yards  was  solid  rock. 

The  three  principal  structures  on 
the  line  are  the  reinforced  concrete 
viaducts  over  U.  S.  Highway  50  and 
Flying  Field  Road,  and  the  steel  via- 
duct on  Mile  14.  At  each  of  these 
locations  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  roadway  and  a  waterway.  The 
type  of  structure  selected  for  these 
locations  was  considered  the  most 
economical  permanent  roadway  that 
could  be  provided. 

The  steel  viaduct  is  the  largest  of 
the  three  structures.  It  spans  875  feet 
over  the  valley  of  a  small  tributary 
to  the  Big  Blue  River,  and  is  1 10  feet 
above  the  natural  ground  surface  at 
its  highest  point.  It  is  a  steel  structure 
consisting  of  deck  plate  girder  spans 
on  steel  towers  with  concrete  piers 
and  abutments.  The  girders  support 
a  concrete  slab  carrying  the  ballasted 
roadbed. 

The  steel  was  erected  and  the  slab 
completed  ready  for  the  ballast  in  six 
weeks.  The  viaduct  contains  2,200  cu- 
bic yards  of  concrete  and  1,000  tons 
of  structural  steel. 

The  reinforced  concrete  viaducts 
over  U.  S.  Highway  50  and  over  Fly- 
ing Field  Road  are  very  similar  ex- 
cept that  the  Flying  Field  Road  via- 
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duct  has  two  more  approach  arch 
spans  than  the  other  structure. 

The  viaduct  over  Flying  Field 
Tvoad  is  the  largest  structure  on  the 
new  line,  with  the  exception  of  the 
steel  viaduct  on  Mile  14.  The  viaduct 
is  built  of  reinforced  concrete 
throughout,  is  65  feet  above  the 
stream,  and  is  504  feet  long,  consist- 
ing of  one  95-foot  and  two  78-foot 
9-incli  open  spandrel  type  arch  spans, 
with  approaches  each  of  one  31-foot- 
girder,  two  31-foot  3-inch  arches  and 
one  34-foot  arch.  The  viaduct  con- 
tains 2,750  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 

All  the  track  carrying  structures 
with  the  exception  of  treated  pile 
trestle  over  the  Municipal  Farm  Spur 


on  Mile  11  are  concrete  and  steel 
and  have  ballast  decks.  Six  of  the 
overhead  structures  carrying  high- 
ways are  treated  timber  and  three 
are  concrete  and  steel. 

The  track  structure  consists  of 
127-lb.  rail  with  38-inch,  six-hole 
angle  bars,  supported  on  7-inch  by 
12-inch  double-shoulder,  1  in  20  cant 
tie-plates,  and  7-inch  by  9-inch  by  8 
feet  treated  ties,  3,000  to  the  mile. 
The  track  is  surfaced  on  sand  for  the 
l)resent  to  a  12-inch  depth  under  the 
ties.  It  is  the  intention  to  place  rock- 
ballast  when  the  roadbed  has  become 
compacted. 

Two  one-mile  passing  tracks,  two 
emergency  spurs,  and  one  industry 
siding  have  been  provided.  These  are 
laid  with  85-lb.  rail. 

The  mile  posts,  rail  rests  and  other 
markers  on  the  new  line  are  all  of 
concrete. 


Webb  Quits  in  Australia 

C.  B.  Anderson  has  been  ajjpointed 
commissioner  of  South  y\ustralian 
Railways  to  succeed  W.  A.  Webb,  an 
American,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
llic  railways  for  the  past  .seven  years. 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  formerly  was 
general  superintendent  of  the  trans- 
l)ortation  branch,  will  take  charge  on 
Mav  16,  1930. 


"Play  fair,  be  scjuare  and  you  will 
(iiid  more  spovt  in  living  and  less  fear 
of  dying." — Lord  Dczviir. 


Concrete  Bridge  Over  IT.  S.  HiKhwny   1V«.  .^O- 
Cost  AlKMit  »8r..<M»0. 


It    in   47N   Feel    I.oiik  mxl 


It  is  only  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  work  that  do  not  love  it.  To 
those  who  do,  it  is  better  than  plav — 
it  is  religion. — Patterson. 
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EDISON  and  his  STORAGE  BATTERY 

Seventh  of  a  Series  of  Historical  Sketches  Presenting  the  More  Sig- 
nificant of  Mr.  Edison's  Series  ot  Experiments  from  1898  to  1908 
in  His  Search  for  a  Dependable,  Economical  Storage  Battery 

{Repritits  of  previous  issues  ivill  be  mailed  on  request) 


Edison  Shuts  Dozvn 

His  Plant 

HIS  biographers  are  agreed  that  Mr.  Edison's 
greatness  lies  not  so  much  in  his  discovery  of 
new  scientific  principles  as  in  his  ability  to  apply 
known  principles  to  useful  ends. 

It  was  known  before  his  time  that  electric  cur- 
rent could  heat  many  materials  to  incandescence. 
Mr.  Edison  utilized  this  knowledge  and  built  a 
practical  incandescent  lamp.  The  principle  of  elec- 
tromagnetic induction  likewise  was  known,  and 
others  actually  had  built  electric  generators;  but  it 
remained  for  him  to  build  the  first  efficient  and 
commercially  practical  one. 

In  thus  applying  science  to  practical  utility,  prob- 
lems are  encountered  that  yield  onlv  to  long, 
arduous  research.  Such  a  problem  unexpectedly 
appeared  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Edison's  first 
storage  batteries  had  gone  on  the  market.  They 
did  not  satisfactorily  maintain  their  capacity. 
Without  hesitation,  Mr.  Edison  ordered  his  plant 
closed  until  he  ccnild  find  the  solution. 

Then  followed  five  more  years  of  experiment, 
again  seeking,  not  new  principles,  but  better  ways 


1  he  proiluition  of  nickel  flake  always  fascinates  visitors  at  the  Edison 
plants.  Entirely  automatically,  cylindrical  platers  deposit  tissue-thin 
layers  of  pure  nickel  alternated  with  copper.  The  resulting  laminated 
sheets  are  then  cut  into  tiny  squares,  another  entirely  automatic  process, 
the  copper  chemically  dissolved,  and  nickel  flake  is  the  result. 


to  apply  old  ones.  The  trouble  was  traced  to  the 
graphite  that  had  been  used  to  improve  conduc- 
tivity in  the  active  material.  Nickel  in  flake  form 
suggested  itself  as  a  substitute,  but  no  such  thing 
had  ever  been  produced  before.  It  was  in  perfectin<i 
a  process  to  manufacture  it  that  the  five  years  of 
exhaustive  research  was  required. 

During  all  this  time  customers  reordered.  Manv 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  his  battery  even 
though  Mr.  Edison  was  not.  But  nothing  could 
alter  his  determination  to  allow  no  more  batteries 
to  go  on  the  market  until  in  1908,  with  the  sough t- 
for  improvement  perfected,  he  knew,  and  was  able 
to  guarantee,  that  his  battery  would  maintain 
a  definite,  specified  capacity. 


'  >       Edison  Steel  Alkaline  Batteries  pive  Economy  an( 

[>E   MASK  O 

Cl£dwc3n^  Control,  Gas-Electric  Rail  Car,  Sianalina 

EDISON      STORAGE      BATTERY      COMPANY,  (GRANGE, 
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Dependability  in 

Passenger -Train  Service 

A SMALL-CITY  newspaper  in  reporting  a 
severe  storm  that  demoralized  highway  traffic 
said  of  the  local  railroad,  "It  was  able  to  maintain 
a  prompt  service." 

A  magazine  writer  in  describing  a  trip  across  the 


Good  car  lighting  not  only  contributes  directly  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  patrons,  but  also  aids  employees  in  their  efforts  to  serve.  And  in  the 
rim  of  every  train  there  are  occasions  when  good  lighting  depends  entirely 
upon  the  storage  batteries  in  the  cars. 


continent  and  back  said,  "Not  once  was  a  passen- 
ger train  late." 

Probably  most  railroad  men  will  agree  that  the 
present  dependability  of  passenger-train  service  is 
a  result,  not  of  any  one  thing,  but  of  a  long  list  of 
betterments  in  road  and  equipment,  many  of 
which  were  adopted  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
reducing  expenses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dependability  of 
railway  car  lighting  made  possible  by  Edison  Stor- 
age Batteries  likewise  is  a  result,  not  of  any  one 
thing,  but  of  a  variety  of  advances  in  battery  de- 
sign, and  that  the  same  advances  serve  also  to 
reduce  costs. 

Dependability  in 

Car  Lighting  Battery  Service 

For  example,  among  the  reasons  for  their  de- 
pendability are  steel  construction,  sustained  ca- 
pacity, and  an  electrochemical  principle  that  func- 
tions without  risk  of  injury  either  from  the  over- 
charging that  is  unavoidable  in  car  lighting  duty  or 
from  occasional  or  accidental  conditions  such  as 
freezing,  standing  idle,  short  circuiting,  or  com- 
plete discharge. 

Exactly  the  same  characteristics  arc  among  the 
reasons  Edison  Batteries  have  been  found  to  re- 
quire so  few  repairs,  thus  reducing  maintenance 
costs,  and  have  proved  so  long-lived,  thus  reducing 
depreciation  costs. 


dependability  in  Car  Lighting,  Multiple  Unit 
Vlotive  Power  and  Other  Railway  Services. 


won-. 


BRANCHES      IN      PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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All  Air  \  i«'W  of  the  .\«-iv  In  ion  I'roiliici-  'I'rniiinnl  at  I>«'lroit. 


Engineering  Speed  at 
Detroit 

TiiK  NEW  Detroit  Union  Produce 
'rerminal,  said  to  be  the  finest 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
was  l)uih  and  occui)ied  in  100  work- 
ing days,  believed  to  be  a  record  for 
construction  work  of  this  magnitude. 
The  terminal  cost  aliout  $3,500,000 
exclusive  of  land.  It  was  designed 
and  built  by  the  United  Engineers  ^: 
(constructors,  Inc. 

Ground  was  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  and  frozen  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 
when  work  began  Fel)ruary  21.  1929. 
June  27  the  huge  plant,  with  its  two 
long  buildings  and  miles  of  iilatform. 
roadway,  trackage  and  piping,  was 
comjjleted  and  in  oi)eration. 

Speed  like  this.  i)roducing  the 
terminal  weeks  ahead  of  schedule, 
was  the  result  of  team-work,  one  cen- 
tral control,  knowledge  of  the  best 
markets  for.  and  the  expediting  of 
materials. 

The  terminal  was  built  f(jr  the 
Green  Real  Estate  Com]xuiy,  which  is 
owned  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailroad.  Wabash  Railway  and  Pere 
Manpiette  Railway.  Through  its  con- 
nection with  the  Union  Belt  of  De- 
troit it  may  be  served  by  all  rail- 
roads coming  into  the  city.  It  is  be- 
ing operated  by  the  Detroit  Union 
Produce  Terminal  C"ompany. 

There  arc  two  buildings  70  by 
1,044  feet  of  two  stories,  concrete 
and  brick,  containing  huge  dis]^la\ 
space,  general  ofiFices,  auction  auditor- 
ium, telegraph  offices,  space  for  a 
I)ranch  bank,  restaurant,  etc. ;  a  mile 
of  ])latforms  at  the  Imildings.  two 
nn'les  of  inspection  and  teaming  plat- 
forms.   The  comi)leted  jiroject  con- 


tains 70.000  square  yards  of  concrete 
pavings,  the  equivalent  of  seven  miles 
of  18-foot  highway;  ten  miles  of 
tracks ;  three  miles  of  yard  drains 
and  sewers  ;  power  house  ;  stevedore 
building ;  incinerator  building,  and 
facilities  for  icing  cars  anywhere  in 
the  terminal.  More  than  3.200  men 
were  employed,  331,500  bags  of 
cement,  54,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete were  poured,  30,000  in  one 
month.  The  terminal  was  partly  oc- 
cupied in  84  days,  and  coni]jleted  in 
100  working  davs. 


A  Short,  Short  Line 
100  Years  Old 

The  i'untchartrain  Railroad,  prob- 
ably the  only  railroad  in  America 
where  the  human  eye  can  see  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  cele- 
brated its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
January  20. 

"Smoky  Mary,"  as  the  lone  old  en- 
gine has  become  affectionately  known, 
drew  her  two  cars  back  and  forth  as 
usual  from  Pontchartrain  Junction  to 
Milneburg,  a  distance  of  4.96  miles, 
snorting  her  scorn  at  scoffers. 

Once  a  proud  pioneer  line  heavily 
jjatronized  by  pleasure  seekers  headed 
for  the  resorts  at  Milneburg,  the 
r'ontchartrain  has  been  losing  busi- 
ness to  the  automobiles  until  its  op- 
eration now  is  continued  only  so  that 
its  jjarent  line  may  hold  a  part  of  the 
right  of  way  for  other  purposes. 


Ticket  Printers  in 
Germany 

The  German  State  Railway  has  in- 
stalled 1,650  ticket-printing  machines 
in  its  more  important  ticket  offices. 
These  machines  can  be  adjusted  with 
a  movement  of  the  hand  to  print  any 
ticket  rec|uired,  including  the  price. 
The  railway  now  sells  one  billion 
tickets  vearlv. 


SloriiBe  for  Krnits  anil  Othrr  PeriHhnliIrs  in  I,arK«-  Uiinnli«i«'> 


Fast  Work  on  the  Detroit  Tunnel 


Private  Initiative  Building  An 
Under- Water  Driveway  to  Canada 

By  George  W.  Early 


THE  GENIUS  of  modern  engineer- 
ing skill  is  rushing  to  com- 
pletion the  first  international 
vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Detroit 
River,  joining  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  subway  is  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world,  introducing  new 
efficiency  to  transportation,  and  blaz- 
ing the  way  to  economy  in  movement 
of  heavy  traffic  in  many  communities. 

The  Detroit-Canada  tunnel  is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  such  projects 
that  was  constructed  on  dry  land, 
floated  to  the  site  like  a  ship,  and 
launched  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
it  is  to  span.  It  is  the  first  tube 
to  be  projected  and  completed  in  this 
country  that  is  likely  to  be  finished 
within  the  estimated  cost.  And,  what 
is  most  interesting  of  all,  it  is  the  first 
tunnel  designed,  projected  and  com- 
pleted as  the  result  of  private  initi- 
ative, which  backed  its  dream  with  the 
necessary  cash. 

For  a  generation  past  men  have 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  a  new 


short  transportation  artery  might  link 
Detroit  with  the  border  cities  in  Can- 
ada. Detroit  has  grown  by  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  decade ;  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  the  growth 
has  been  twice  as  great.  Every  year 
more  than  2,000,000  motor  vehicles 
and  18,000,000  persons  were  obliged 
to  cross  the  waterway  on  antique  fer- 
ries. The  life  of  the  metropolitan 
area  was  being  suppressed  for  want 
of  a  shorter,  quicker  route. 

Into  the  pictinx'  stepi)cd  Frederick 
Martin,  dreamer,  and  former  .Salva- 
tion Army  officer  of  Windsor,  On-' 
tario,  who  marshalled  forces  for  the 
floating  of  a  tunnel  project.  Indeed, 
it  turned  out  that  they  i)ractically  did 
that,  since,  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
they  floated  the  tunnel  to  the  site, 
submerged  the  giant  segments,  and 
are  able  to  travel  dry  shod  through 
and  under  the  waters  of  the  Detroit 
Kiver.  Not  only  did  the  engineers 
duplicate  the  .scene  of  old,  but  they 
jnit  a  permanent  dry  passage  across 


the  waterway  without  in  any  way  in- 
terrupting navigation,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Detroit  Kiver,  on  which 
the  work  was  done,  is  the  neck-of-the 
bottle  which  links  the  (ireat  Lake 
chain,  and  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
congested  traffic  arteries. 

Transportation  engineers  will  chalk 
up  a  number  of  achievements  in  the 
comi)leted  tunnel.  For  example,  traf- 
fic stoppages  will  be  handled  with  a 
dis])atch  rarely  achieved  on  the  sur- 
face highways,  permitting  a  How  of 
1,000  vehicles  every  hour  in  each  di- 
rection. I^laborate  plans  are  being 
worked  out  for  the  exi)editious  han- 
dling of  this  heavy  traffic  which  will 
increase  in  volume  monlhlv. 

The  .same  efficient  traftic  methods 
used  with  such  success  in  the  Holland 
Tunnel  in  New  York  will  be  follow- 
ed, plus  a  number  of  advanced  meth- 
ods. The  disabled  vehicles  will  be 
removed  with  split-.second  dispatch, 
safeguarding  every  minute  for  the 
swift-moving    underground  traffic. 
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\  <-iilil3(ti«»ii  f<»r  the  I>etr4>it-<':iii3iil;i  'runnel   Im  Hrovideil  ThrciUKli 
'I'IiIm  Strin'tiire, 


The  majority  of  .stoppaijes.  exper- 
ience has  shown  Holland  tube  offi- 
cials, may  ])e  expected  as  a  result  of 
drivers  running  out  of  gas.  A  total 
of  678  motorists  were  supplied  with 
one  gallon  cans  of  gas  during  the 
first  year  the  Holland  Tunnel  was  in 
<)])eration. 

The  total  length  frtjm  i)ortal  to  por- 
tal of  the  international  tube  is  5.135 
feet,  and  its  length  from  street  grade 
to  street  grade  5.(S45  feet.  The  max- 
imum grade  on  the  Detroit  side  is 
5  ])er  cent,  and  on  the  Canadian  side, 
3.95  per  cent.  The  location  of  the 
terminals  and  the  federal  government 
re(|uirements  of  30  feet  of  water  at 
the  liarI)or  lines  and  45  feet  in  the 
channel,  were  the  governing  features 
in  establishing  these  grades,  'i'inus. 
the  tunnel  will  be  approximately  a 
mile  long  between  portals.  Tt  con- 
sists of  a  single  i)assage  way.  35  feet 
over-all  diameter.  The  roadway  is  23 
feet  wide,  accommodating  one  lane  of 
traflic  in  each  directicjn,  and  a  lane 
to  spare  for  emergency  cases. 

X'entilation  is  sui)i)lied  by  two  large 
buildings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  riv- 
er. The  Windsor  structure  is  100 
feet  high  and  50  by  90  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  veritable  glass  house,  in 
which  no  resident  sIkjuIiI  ca-^t  stones. 
There  are  3000  glass  louvres  through 
the  vents  of  which  fresh  air  is  drawn 
bv  powerful  Iflowers  and  then  forced 


up  from  under  the  roadway  of  the 
tunnel.  The  vitiated  air  and  exhaust 
gases  are  drawn  uj)  through  the  tube 
ceiling,  driven  back  to  the  ventilating 
building,  and  expelled  through  two 
small  stacks.  There  are  a  dozen  fans, 
each  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  changing  l.(X)0,(XX)  cubic  feet  of 
air  every  90  seconds.  Thus  in  a  min- 
ute and  one-half,  the  air  in  the  long 
tunnel  is  com])letely  ciianged.  To 
safeguard  against  emergency.  50  per 
cent  e.xcess  blower  ruid  fan  capacity 
is  availal)le  in  each  ventilation  build- 
ing. 

While  this  tunnel  i)arallels.  in  sever- 
al respects,  the  famous  Holland  tun- 
nel, yet  the  two  are  different.  The 
Holland  tube  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
lias  two  lanes  in  each  of  its  two  tubes, 
which  were  bored  by  shield  and  drill 
through  rock  and  river  muck  at  a  cost 
of  $48,000,000.  The  Detroit  tube, 
half  the  entire  length  under  the  river, 
dias  three  traffic  lanes  in  one  tube, 
and  the  under-water  section  consists 
of  eight  giant  steel-and-concrete  seg- 
ments, each  weighing  8,000  tons, 
placed  in  a  trench  excavated  out  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,000. 

The  Holland  tunnel  is  nnmicipally 
oi)erated  by  the  New  York  and  New 
jersey  tunnel  commissif)n.  The  De- 
troit tunnel  is  privately  owned  and 
(i])erated.  enjoying  the  CDoperation  of 


the  nnmicipalities  served.  Tlic  same 
toll  charge  obtains  in  each  tube.  50 
cents  a  car.  Under  private  manage- 
ment, the  Detroit  tube  should  have 
as  efficient  operation  as  has  character- 
ized the  Holland  tubes.  The  owners, 
the  Detroit  and  Canada  Tunnel  Com- 
])any,  Judson  Bradway,  president,  are 
l)acked  by  .American  and  Canadian 
financiers. 

Although  it  was  not  exjjected  that 
the  Detroit  tube  would  be  completed 
and  o])ened  to  traffic  until  the  fall 
of  1930.  engineers  are  now  a  little 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  hojie  to  sur- 
prise the  owners  by  o])ening  the  tun- 
nel during  the  coming  summer. 

■'(  )ur  method  differs  from  those 
used  i)reviously  in  sinking  tunnel 
segments."  explained  Major  P.urnside 
R.  X'ale.  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work.  "Up  to  this  time  the  segments 
have  been  sunk  by  filling  them  with 
water  or  sand  and  water.  We  ]5lace 
no  extra  weight  inside  the  tube,  but 
.•>ink  it  by  pouring  cement  on  the  out- 
side until  it  comes  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Then  we  speed  it 
on  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
by  adding  enormous  concrete  blocks 
that  weigh  8,000  tons.  When  the 
divers  have,  bolted  it  to  the  next  seg- 
ment, all  we  have  to  do  is  to  knock 
out  one  of  the  bulkheads,  and  we 
have  another  water-tight  link  in  our 
tunnel." 

Each  of  the  giant  tunnel  segments 
is  250  feet  long  with  an  inside  meas- 
urement of  31  feet,  and  an  outside 
measurement  of  35  feet.  The  sec- 
tions were  built  of  24-foot  strips  of 
heavy  steel  plate  joined  together  by 
means  of  arc  welding  machines  i)er- 
fected  by  General  i^lectric  engineers 
especially  for  this  project.  The  seg- 
ments were  built  by  the  Canadian 
liridge  Comi)any.  at  Ojibway.  On- 
tario, six  miles  down  the  Detroit  Riv- 
er from  the  tunnel  site.  Kach  250- 
foot  segment  was  constructed  on  reg- 
ular launching  ways,  as  is  a  steel 
ship.  The  sections  were  stuck  to- 
gether with  one  and  three-(|uarter 
t(jns  of  welding  electrode,  along  the 
5,200  feet  of  caulk  welding  joints  of 
the  shell  in  42  places,  and  1.100  feet 
of  butt  welding  to  join  the  end  .seams. 

.After  the  joints  were  tested  for 
possible  leaks,  bulkheads  were  placed 
at  each  end.  and  the  huge  450- ton 
tube  was  launched  into  the  river. 
Towed  to  the  dock  by  tugs,  some 
4,200  cubic  yards  of  concrete  was 
l)oured  in  to  form  the  lining  and  out- 
side covering.  Weighing  about  8.- 
000  tons,  the  shell  was  then  towed  up 
river  to  the  site  and  sunk  into  the 
trench  excavated  from  the  bed  <>f  the 
river. 

.Steel  towers  were  erected  on  toj) 
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of  each  floating  segment,  which  gave 
the  engineers  "sigiits"  with  which 
to  "shoot"  the  gigantic  charge  to  the 
I)ottom  of  the  river,  hitting  a  target 
65  feet  below  the  surface.  And  this 
was  done  witli  the  precision  one  as- 
sociates with  watchmai<ing.  A  lee- 
way of  only  one  inch  was  allowed  in 
the  matter  of  possible  error,  yet  this 
was  not  needed. 

The  approaches  from  the  Detroit 
and  Windsor  sides  were  bored  by  the 
largest  shield  ever  used  in  North 
America.  The  tunnel  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Randolph  and  Atwater  streets, 
Detroit,  to  the  river  edge,  466  feet  in 
length,  was  completed  early  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  shield  moved  across  the 
river  to  bore  the  986-foot  approach  to 
the  river  from  the  Canadian  side. 

The  giant  shield,  v35  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  15  feet  long,  resembles  a 
curious  overgrown  burrowing  animal. 
Its  teeth  and  claws  are  the  110  men 
called  "muckers,"  working  in  three 
eight-hour  shifts,  who.se  task  it  is  to 
dig  away  the  dirt  from  in  front  of 
the  shield  with  small  ])ower  shcjvels. 
After  the  dirt  has  been  removed,  the 
shield  is  driven  forward  30  inches 
at  a  time,  by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks 
that  exert  a  pressure  of  150  tons  each. 
To  make  the  resemblance  to  a  prehis- 
toric beast  the  more  striking,  a  Ifjng 
tail  projects  from  the  posterior  end 
of  the  machine.  This  ])revents  the 
roof  from  caving  in  until  the  steel 
lining  and  concrete  inner  lining  is  in 
place.  Concreting  starts  as  soon  as 
the  .shield  has  moved  up  far  enough 
to  permit  shoving  the  25-fo()t  form 
into  position. 


Toronto  Terminal 
Opened 

Toronto's  new  terminal,  considered 
by  transi)ortation  engineers  one  of  the 
world's  model  railway  projects,  which 
permits  the  routing  of  fast  trains  into 
the  union  station  over  a  large  viaduct, 
has  been  opened,  a  $40,000,000  pro- 
gram of  improvements  in  making  To- 
ronto one  of  America's  leading  rail- 
way centers.  The  union  station  cost- 
ing $7,000,000  was  oi)ened  in  the 
summer  of  1927.  During  the  inter- 
vening two  and  a  half  years  trains 
have  been  operated  on  tem])orary  low- 
level  trackage  pending  comi)letion  of 
the  vast  viaduct  scheme.  Six  tracks 
have  been  thrown  open  on  the  via- 
duct level,  and  before  the  end  of  1930 
there  will  be  a  dozen  tracks  to  care 
for  the  more  than  200  trains  arriving 
and  dejiarting  daily. 

The  viaduct  is  three  and  seven- 
tenths  miles  in  length  and  300  to 
400  feet  wide  and  carries  the  six  lines 
of  passenger  tnicks  17  feet  above  the 
street  level,  and  into  the  new  station. 
Before  its  construction  a  similar  num- 
ber of  rail  lines  se])arated  the  city 
from  valuable  harbor  sites,  crossed 
only  by  dangerous  grade  crossings. 
Incidentally,  another  trans])ortation 
era  lias  oi)ened  in  Toronto,  since 
some  $40,000,000  is  to  be  exiK-nded 
in  deei)ening  the  harbor  and  making 
valuable  land  along  the  water  front 
with  dredged  material,  in  creating  a 
new  rail-and-sail  port. 

.As  ])art  of  the  general  railway  and 
harbor  develo])ment  scheme,  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways  have  con- 
structed two  nui-ariiuiid  tracks  over 
newly-made   land,   U>  carry  freight 


traftic  clear  of  the  passenger  station, 
and  branches  have  been  ramped  down 
to  give  ade(|uate  freight  sidings  to 
the  industrial  districts.  The  entire 
Canadian  Pacific  coach  yard  has  been 
elevated  to  leave  a  right  of  way  for 
motors  and  trucks  to  pass  through 
a  700-foot  subway,  66  feet  wide  and 
14  feet  high.  These  two  projects 
represent  an  additional  expenditure 
by  the  two  railway  systems  of  $8,- 
000,000. 

Within  the  next  year  six  or  eight 
more  tracks  will  be  com])leted  on  the 
viaduct  system.  All  railway  tracks, 
including  the  coach  yards  and  sorting 
yards,  have  been  raised  above  the 
street  level. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  high-level  en- 
ginehouse  is  another  large  project 
which  has  been  completed,  and  the 
six-mile  freight  viaduct  is  in  u.se,  al- 
though it  was  only  started,  so  far 
as  subways  were  concerned,  in  1927. 


Ivong  Ride,  I^ong  Ticket 

.\  railroad  ticket  eigbly-tbree  inches 
long,  or  almost  seven  feet,  was  is- 
sued Jan.  13  to  Robert  M.  Davis, 
statistical  editor  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Com])any.  This  was  the 
li)ngest  stri])  ever  sold  to  an  individual 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New 
York. 

.Mr.  Davis  went  first  to  Savannah, 
ibc  first  of  35  cities  be  will  visit  as 
chairman  of  the  sjjecial  committee 
on  information  of  the  national  advis- 
ory committee  on  the  census  of  man- 
ufacttu'es  and  distribution  selected  by 
Robert  I'.  I.ainoiit,  secretar\-  of  com- 
merce. 
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the  electric  train,  pinning  Brooks  be- 
tween the  automoliile  and  the  rail- 
road car. 


This  Is  Kni^lanil's  l.iitfst  l.ocoiiiol i»  e,  CalU'il  ••Hush,  Hush"  Because  of 

the  I'eeuliar  Siiuuil  Maile  liy  the  Kxhaust. 


England's  High  Pressure 
Locomotive 

Here  we  see  the  new  type  of  loco- 
motive developed  recently  by  the 
London  &  North  Eastern  Railway 
for  express-passenger  business.  The 
design  was  approved  after  much  ex- 
j)erimenting  with  a  model  of  the  en- 
gine in  a  wind  Hume  where  air  cur- 
rents of  speed  were  created  up  to 
50  miles  an  hour. 

The  locomotive  has  three  boilers, 
boat  shaped  at  the  front,  which  work 
as  one.  It  possesses  the  unusually 
high  boiler  pressure  of  450  pounds 
per  square  inch,  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  attempted  with  any  British 
locomotive.  Such  a  i^rcssure  requires 
steel  castings  for  the  horsepower  cyl- 
inders which  are  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  outside  low  pressure  cyl- 
inders of  cast  iron  are  26  inches  in 
diameter.  Hitherto  the  pressure  of 
locomotives  for  liritish  railways  has 
been  between  200  and  250  pounds 
]ier  square  inch.  The  object  of  using 
high  pressure  is  fuel  economy.  The 
locomotive  has  a  26-inch  stroke  and 
is  a  4-cylinder  compound. 

The  900-gallon  tender  is  fitted  with 
a  corridor,  es.sential  for  non-stop 
runs.  The  locomotive  has  a  4-6-4 
wheel  arrangement,  known  as  the 
Baltic  type.  This  is  the  first  tender 
locomotive  with  this  wheel  arrange- 
ment to  be  constructed  and  operated 
in  Great  Britain.  The  six-coupled 
driving  wheels  are  6  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  engine  has  a  four-wheel  bogie 
at  the  front  with  two  sets  of  driv- 
ing wheels,  a  pair  of  trailing  wheels, 
a  radial  bogie  and  a  Bissell  truck 
attached.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
pressure  mentioned,  indicates  that 
high  speeds  will  be  attained.  The 
weight  of  the  locomotive  with  its 
tender  is  approximately  170  tons. 

The  smoke  stack  is  sunk  within 


the  casing  plates,  which  are  arranged 
to  throw  the  smoke  upward  and  clear 
of  the  driver's  view.  Tests  will  take 
l)lace  for  two  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  a  trial  will  be  made  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh  via  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  on  the  East  Coast  Rail- 
wav. 


Learned  in  America 

One  hundred  traveling  schools  for 
employes  have  been  arranged  by  the 
German  State  Railways.  Old  sleep- 
ing cars  have  lieen  altered  to  contain 
36  seats  for  the  pupils,  a  room  for  the 
instructor  and  room  for  the  teaching 
material  required.  Most  of  the  cars 
are  fitted  out  with  such  material  for 
all  branches  of  railroad  operation,  but 
some  are  devoted  to  special  branches. 
By  this  means  instruction  can  be  giv- 
en simultaneously  in  different  divi- 
sions without  undue  loss  of  working 
time. 


Box  Cars  Built  Wrong 
He  Says 

(ieorge  Al.  Cornwall,  successful 
lumbeiinan  of  Portland,  Ore.,  for  40 
years,  says  his  one  remaining  mission 
in  life  will  be  to  have  roofs  on  freight 
boxcars  hinged.  The  present  "side- 
door  Pullman"  is  a  most  awkward 
freight  carrier,  he  asserts,  especially 
for  lumber,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for 
much  other  freight.  With  removable 
roofs  boxcars  could  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  with  cranes  just  as  in  load- 
ing a  ship.  Such  cars  are  in  use  now 
in  .Sweden,  Cornwall  says.  And  in 
.Argentina  live  stock  freight  cars  have 
end  instead  of  side  doors.  Animals 
are  loaded  from  the  end  of  the  train, 
cars  being  closed  as  fast  as  they  are 
filled  just  as  in  loading  a  circus.  It 
is  not  only  more  speedy  but  more 
humane. 


Motorist  Didn't  Think 

George  A.  Brooks,  45.  conductor 
on  the  Central  of  (jeorgia  railway's 
electric  train  between  Barnesville  and 
Thomaston,  Ga.,  is  at  a  private  hos- 
pital in  Macon  suffering  from  a  bad- 
ly crushed  left  leg,  the  result  of  a  pe- 
culiar accident  at  Barnesville,  Ga. 

The  electric  train  had  just  met  the 
passenger  trains  at  Barnesville  and 
was  ])reparing  to  return  to  Thomas- 
ton,  the  terminus,  where  the  con- 
ductor resides.  He  was  standing  on 
the  front  steps  of  the  car,  about  to 
step  off  to  throw  a  switch,  when  an 
automobile  crashed  into  the  front  of 


Died  On  the  Job 

Slumping  half  unconscious  in  his 
cab  with  his  train  speeding  westward 
with  more  than  50  ])assengers  aboard, 
R.  M.  King,  veteran  Southern  Rail- 
way engineer,  managed  to  bring  the 
train  to  a  stop  one  mile  west  of  Mill- 
port, Ala.,  the  night  of  Jan.  8,  just 
before  he  died. 

W.  T.  Davis,  fireman,  .said  the  en- 
gineer forced  the  throttle  to  the  last 
notch  and  brought  the  train  to  an 
abrupt  halt  just  before  he  slumped  to 
the  floor  of  the  cab.  King  had  been 
an  engineer  on  the  Southern  for  more 
than  30  vears. 


What  Do  You  Do 
At  Night? 

Time  is  the  one  thing  that  can  nev- 
er be  retrieved.  One  may  lose  and 
regain  a  friend ;  one  may  lose  and  re- 
gain money;  opportunity  once 
spurned  may  come  again ;  but  the 
hours  that  are  lost  in  idleness  can 
never  be  brought  back  to  be  used  in 
gainful  pursuits.  Most  careers  are 
made  or  marred  in  the  hours  after 
supper. — N^cw  York  World. 


The  East  Wind 

A  threat  to  the  efificiency  of  the 
South  Manchuria  railway  has  been 
met  l)y  the  removal  of  all  Mali  Jongg 
sets  from  the  clubs  operated  for  em- 
jjloyes  of  the  line.  The  game  had 
caused  all  night  sessions  among  the 
Japanese  employes. 


"\\c  are  ruined  not  by  what  we 
need,  but  by  what  we  think  we  need." 

— Henry  I.  Dolicrtv. 


'Tis  more  noble  to  forgive,  and 
more  manly  to  despise  than  to  re- 
venge an  injury. — Franklin. 


A  New  Branch  for  the  N.  &  W. 


Tapping  the  Coal  and  Lumber  Re- 
sources of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va. 

By  Parkham  Holmes 


THE  THIRD  of  three  big  engineer- 
ing projects  recently  undertaken 
by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
the  building  of  a  branch  line  railroad 
into  the  heart  of  Mingo  County,  W. 
Va.,  tapping  the  enormous  coal  and 
lumber  resources  along  and  near  the 
Guyandotte  River.  The  other  two 
construction  projects  on  the  com- 
pany's program  are  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Big  Sandy  &  Cumberland  Rail- 
road, from  Devon  to  Grundy,  Va., 
and  the  improvements  at  Columbus. 

The  new  branch  line  will  be  IOJ/2 
miles  long.  It  will  leave  the  main  line 
at  Wharnclifife,  running  northeast  to 
Gilbert,  W.  Va.,  where  it  will  con- 
nect with  the  Virginian  and  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railways.  Wharncliffe 
is  32  miles  east  of  Williamson  and 
75  miles  west  of  Bluefield.  The  en- 
tire project  will  cost  $2,700,000.  It 
is  expected  the  new  line  will  be  ready 
for  traffic  by  January  1,  1931. 

Tentatively,  the  new  branch  has 
been  named  the  Guyandotte  &  Tug 
River  Railroad  because  it  will  con- 
nect the  Guyandotte  River,  which 
the  new  line  will  touch  at  Gilbert, 
and  the  Tug  River,  which  parallels 
the  main  line  at  Wharnclifife. 

Work  was  started  December  1 , 
1928,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  I*. 
Wiltsee,  chief  engineer.  J.  W.  Raitt, 
assistant  engineer,  Pocahontas  divi- 
sion, assisted  by  W.  A.  Nefif,  resi- 
dent engineer,  and  a  corps  of  11  men, 
are  in  direct  charge  of  the  work.  The 
grading  and  filling  and  the  actual 
construction  work  is  being  done  by 
W.  W.  Boxley,  Son  &  Co.,  contrac- 
tors. 

The  new  branch  line  will  l)e  well 
graded  and  easily  accessible  to  all 
kinds  of  traffic.  That  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  proj- 
ect. Indeed,  the  Guyandotte  &  Tug 
River  Railroad  will  follow  almost  en- 
tirely a  water  level  route.  Immediate- 
ly after  leaving  Wharncliffe  the  line 
follows  Ben  Creek  for  about  four 
miles  at  an  average  grade  of  1.2  per 
cent  until  it  reaches  Staggcrweed 
Mountain,  through  which  a  tunnel, 
3,990  feet  long,  is  being  driven  at 
level  grade.  From  the  north  portal  of 


this  tunnel,  the  new  railroad  will 
descend  to  Gilbert,  following  Gilbert 
Creek,  at  the  rate  of  47  feet  to  the 
mile,  or  at  a  grade  of  nine-tenths  of 
1  per  cent. 

Actually,  the  new  branch  will  con- 
nect with  the  Virginian  Railway  a 
short  distance  southeast  of  Gilbert. 
The  Virginian  is  building  a  line  from 
Elmore  (near  Mullens)  to  Gilbert 
and  here,  at  the  proposed  junction 
point  of  the  two  lines,  a  yard,  con- 
sisting of  ten  tracks  with  a  capacity 


Xorth  Portal   of   StiigKerwt'ed  Tuiiiiol, 
N.  &  W.  Ky. 

of  1,380  cars,  will  be  built.  This  yard 
probably  will  become  the  assembling 
point  for  traffic  from  the  Guyandotte 
River  Valley,  and  the  Virginian  coal 
which  heretofore  has  been  delivered 
to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Ma- 
toaka  will  be  more  quickly  and  easily 
routed  through  this  yard  over  the  di- 
rect route  via  the  Guyandotte  &  Tug 
River  Railroad  to  the  main  line  at 
Wharnclifife.  The  new  branch  will 
connect  with  the  Logan  branch  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  West  (iilljert. 

Although  the  Guyandotte  &  Tug 
River  will  follow  a  water  level  route 
for  the  most  part,  the  roadbed  is  be- 
ing laid  along  the  mountain  sides.  For 
this  reason  a  large  amount  of  exca- 


vating and  'filling  is  being  done.  Six 
steam  .shovels,  and  five  "dinkey" 
trains  are  used. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
project  from  a  construction  stand- 
point, perhaps,  is  the  construction  of 
the  4,000-foot  Staggerweed  TunneL 
'Jliis  tunnel  will  be  of  the  concrete 
ty])e.  When  completed,  the  inside 
height  will  be  27  feet  and  the  width 
17  feet.  The  north  portal  is  situated 
near  the  Adams  Fork  of  Gilbert 
Creek  while  the  south  portal  is  at  the 
Laurel  Fork  of  Ben  Creek.  When 
the  new  tunnel  is  completed  115,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  and  dirt  will  have 
been  removed  through  its  portals. 
The  greater  part  of  this  rock  and  dirt 
will  go  into  the  filling  of  an  adjoin- 
ing double-deck  box  culvert  bridging 
Gilbert  Creek  near  the  north  portal. 
The  new  culvert  will  be  276  feet 
long,  14  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide. 
It  will  carry  the  channel  of  Gilbert 
Creek  on  its  bottom  deck  and  the 
county  roadbed  on  the  top  deck.  This 
type  of  culvert  is  new  in  railroad 
construction  work.  It  will  take  the 
place  of  a  bridge  across  Gilbert 
Creek.  It  will  be  the  first  double-deck 
culvert  ever  built  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and  3700  cubic  yards  of 
concrete  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
it.  ' 

A  large  fill  and  cut  through  almost 
solid  rock  is  being  made  at  (Gilbert. 
About  30,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  used  in  this  fill,  and  an  equal 
amount  will  be  required  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cut.  The  line  will  extend 
around  the  mountain  at  this  point  to 
the  new  yard  where  it  will  connect 
with  the  Virginian  Railway. 

Two  bridges  will  sjjan  Ben  Creek 
carrying  the  (iuyandotte  &  Tug 
Kiver  Railroad  between  the  tiuinel 
and  Wharncliffe.  One  of  these 
bridges,  about  200  yards  from  the 
south  portal  of  the  tunnel,  will  be 
built  of  steel  with  concrete  abutments, 
and  will  s])an  both  Ben  Creek  and  the 
comity  road  at  that  point.  It  will  be 
170  feet  long  and  25  feet  high.  The 
other  bridge  across  Ben  Creek  will  be 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Wharncliffe  and  will  be  similar 
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in  con.Mriiction  and  dimensions  to  the 
first  s])an. 

Because  of  llio  lieavy  rains  and 
the  constant  danger  of  washouts,  all 
of  the  filling  <m  the  new  branch  line 
is  heing  i)rotccted  at  strategic  jioints 
with  large  concrete  drain  pipes  4S 
indies  in  diameter.  Near  I'ound  Mill 
liranch  a  s])ccial  protection  is  being 
built  in  the  form  of  two  lines  of  this 
])i])e  luider  the  heavy  filling.  These 
two  lines  of  drain  pii)e  will  take  tiic 
l)lace  of  a  bridge. 


Southern  Courtesy 

l'"ngineer  (ieorge  W.  I'arrish.  Co- 
luml)ia  division  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, was  surprised  to  receive  a  let- 
ter a  few  days  ago  from  a  woman 
motorist  at  W'innsboro,  .S.  C"..  who 
had  failed  to  "Stop,  Look  and  Lis- 
ten" and  whose  car  had  miraculously 
e.sca])ed  being  demolislied  a  few  days 
previously.  The  letter  read,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

"[  know  you  tiiink  me  ungrateful 
for  not  stopjjing  to  thank  you  for 
.saving  me  from  a  terril)le  wreck  a 
few  days  ago  when  mv  car  choked  on 
the  track  at  crossing  near  W'inns- 
boro in  front  of  \(iur  ap])roaching 
engine. 

"Really  words  are  inadequate  to 
e.xi)ress  my  appreciation,  because  no- 
body but  the  ones  in  my  car  can  ever 
appreciate  your  (juick  thought  and 
action.  It  looked  im|)ossil)le  to  stop. 
1  was  absolutely  helpless  and  waited 
to  see  the  engine  demolish  the  car. 
When  you  stop])ed  your  engine,  1 
was  simply  stui)i(l  for  hours  from  the 
scare." 

Engineer  I'arrish  is  regularly  as- 
signed engineer  in  through  freight 


.service  between  Columbia  and  Char- 
lotte and  has  been  in  the  service  25 
years. 


Two  Old  Timers  Retire 

Two  veteran  employes  of  tlie 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  who  had 
direct  participation  in  the  driving  of 
the  last  sjjike  in  Sei)teml)er,  1883, 
which  com])leted  the  transcontinental 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
retired  from  active  service  with  that 
railroad  February  1.  P>oth  have 
reached  the  retirement  age  of  70 
years.  These  two  ])ioneer  railroad 
men  are  Jt)hn  Jones,  locomotive  en- 
gineer, who  has  a  record  of  46  years 
and  5  months  of  continuous  service, 
and  George  .\.  b'ellows,  freight  agent 
at  Spokane,  wiio  has  completed  44 
years  and  4  months  of  service.  Jones 
went  to  work  in  the  summer  of  1883 


at  Helena  and  spiked  rails  l)etween 
Missoula  and  Gold  Creek,  Alont.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  spiked  the 
last  rail  laid  in  C(jnstruction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  main  line.  His  ne.xt 
position  was  at  S])rague.  Wash.,  as- 
sembling locomotives  which  had  been 
shipped  around  Ca])e  Horn  for 
.service  on  the  newly  built  line.  He 
then  became  a  locomotive  fireman, 
and  soon  after  became  an  engineer. 
His  experience  runs  through  the  ])e- 
riod  from  the  time  of  the  small  wood 
burners  to  the  present  day  modern  lo- 
ccjmotives,  ef|uij)ped  with  sujjerheat- 
ers  and  all  the  other  latest  devices. 
Fellows  began  emi)loyment  with  the 
Northern  I'acific  in  May,  1883,  at 
Cheney,  Wash.  In  Sei)teml)er  of  that 
year  he  was  one  of  a  limited  number 
of  employes  who  assisted  in  blocking 
tlic  special  trains  of  President  Henry 
\  illard  over  the  Idaho  division,  sjjac- 
ing  each  train  30  minutes  apart  all  the 
way  from  Gold  Creek  to  Portland 
and  return  to  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of 
the  gold  s])ike  ceremonies  at  Gold 
Creek.  Fellows  was  promoted  to 
freight  agent  at  Si)okane  in  1919, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  re- 
tirement. 


A  New  Life  Guard  Idea 

.\  new  type  of  motor  lifel)oat, 
s])ecially  designed  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
airplanes  that  may  come  down  while 
crossing  the  luiglish  Channel,  is  t<3  be 
stationed  at  Dover  by  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution.  It  will 
be  the  first  British  lifeboat  to  be  fitted 
with  wireless.  It  will  be  the  largest 
and  fastest  lifeboat  in  the  world. 
The  boat  will  hold  50  i)ersons,  will 
be  lighted  by  electricity,  and  have  a 
searchlight  and  line  throwing  gun. 


A  New  Engine  Terminal  for  the  S.  P. 

Direct  Steaming  Plant  at  Los 
Angeles  Costing  Nearly  $700, 000 

By  W.  J.  Taylor 


A COMPLETE  locomotive  terminal 
including  two  enginehouses, 
storehouse,  shojjs  and  other  fa- 
cilities costing  nearly  $700,000.  is 
under  construction  on  nine  acres  of 
'J'aylor  yard.  Los  Angeles,  hy  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  This  is 
the  first  contrihution  of  that  com- 
pany in  its  $50,000,000  huilding  pro- 
gram for  Southern  California.  The 
|)roject  is  expected  to  he  finished  in 
June. 

An  important  featm^e  of  the  new 
terminal  will  he  the  modern  direct- 
steaming  facilities  which  permit  en- 
gines to  he  hlown  down,  washed,  and 
made  ready  for  the  road  in  a  few 
minutes  compared  with  the  old  lahori- 
ous.  time-consuming  and  smoke- 
baffling  method  now  heing  discarded 
by  forward-looking  managements  as 
fast  as  the  evasive  net  return  luakes 
such  improvement  ])ossihle. 

The  new  terminal  in  Taylor  yards 
on  San  Fernando  boulevard  will  he 
equip])ed  with  the  most  modern  en- 
ginehouse.  machine  shop,  storage 
liuildings  and  tanks  to  service  and 
repair  all  freight  and  switch  locomo- 
tives running  in  and  out  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  largest  and  heaviest  locomo- 
tives on  the  Southern  Pacific  system 
will  be  serviced  at  the  new  quarters, 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  99-foot  i)its 
on  an  electrically  driven  turntable 
120  feet  in  diameter. 

In  addition  to  the  enginehouses.  the 
new  construction  includes  a  machine 
shop,  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  a  ten-ton  traveling 
crane ;  storehouse,  i^owerhouse.  fuel 
houses,  350.000-gallon  water  tank, 
30,000-harrel  oil  tank  and  all  neces- 
sary trackage  and  concrete  roads. 

Dro])  jacks  will  he  installed  in 
three  of  the  engine  pits.  i)ermitting 
removal  of  all  wheels  of  both  engine 
and  tender  for  repairs. 


Seems  Fair  Enough 

A  decision  given  at  Fresno.  Cal.. 
Feb.  2,  in  the  municipal  court  fol- 
lowing, doubtless,  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  a  year 


This  \o.  1  nrv  l)£r<>«*t  Ste;iiiiiiiK'  I'l;iiits. 


ago,  held  the  owners  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle liable  for  failure  to  "Stop,  Look 
and  Listen."  Judgment  was  given  the 
Sf)Uthern  Pacific  Co.  and  George 
]\laas.  a  vineyardist. 

When  a  Southern  Pacific  train  col- 
lided with  a  truck  and  trailer  at  a 
public  road  crossing,  the  gasoline  was 
ignited  and  fire  destroyed  i)art  of  the 
train,  track  and  adjoining  vineyard. 
Investigation  established  clearly  that 
the  truck  driver  had  driven  on  the. 
railroad  crossing  without  taking  the 
l)recaution  to  stop,  look  and  listen. 
The  court  rendered  decision  against 
the  transfer  comjjany  which  was  or- 
dered to  pay  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  railroad  and  the  grape 


Dining  Car  Housekeep- 
ing Rules 

C.  W.  G. 

Samples  of  butter,  milk  and  cream 
used  hy  the  commissary  department 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  are 
sent  periodically  to  the  nutrition  de- 
])artn.ient  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  test.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  cream.  The  state  reciuirements 


call  for  18  per  cent  of  hutterfat.  but 
the  Southern  Pacific  commissary  will 
not  use  any  cream  having  a  hutterfat 
content  of  less  than  24  per  cent. 
Dairies  jnit  cream  for  the  commis- 
sary department  into  non-refillable 
three-(|uart  tins,  send  it  in  refrigerat- 
ed containers  to  the  comiuissaries, 
wheie  it  is  kept  in  refrigerated  com- 
partments until  issued  to  the  dining 
cars' and  ferry  boat  restaurants,  ho- 
tels and  railway  clubs.  The^e  tins 
cost  the  company  about  10  cents  a 
piece,  and  as  they  cannot  be  used 
again  for  cream  they  add  much  to 
the  exjjense  of  operation. 

Ihitter  is  specially  packed  at  the 
creameries  in  double  cartons,  cut 
into  the  small  cubes,  is  touched  by  no 
one  until  it  reaches  the  consumer  at 
the  t:ihle.  The  inqirint  of  a  tork  ii^'cd 
to  ])ick  ujj  the  cube  nuist  apjjcar  on 
every  cube  of  butter.  The  same  qual- 
ity of  butter  used  on  dining  tables 
is  used  in  the  commissary  bakeries. 
The  commissary  u.ses  about  700 
pounds  of  butter  and  SSO  gallons  of 
milk  daily. 

Vw  a  three-day  run  a  dining  car 
is  stocked  with  over  2000  pieces  of 
linen;  this  includes  1000  napkins, 
220  tablecloths  and  2.s()  doilies,  be- 
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Mnchine  Shop  for  <he  New  l^iif^ine  Teriiiiiial  at  Taylor  Yard,  Los  AnKeles. 


sides  aprons  and  waiters'  coats.  All  Oakland,  are  folded  and  placed  in 

linen,  fresh  or  soiled,  is  taken  from  paper  cartons,  so  that  they  go  from 

the  car  at  the  end  of  a  run  and  a  the   ironers  to  the   passengers  un- 

new  stock  issued.  As  a  sanitary  meas-  touched.  The  Southern  Pacific  buys 

ure  the  napkins  as  they  come  from  "Old  Country"  linen  of  the  finest 

the  iron  at  the  company's  laundry  at  flax,    and    good    wearing  quality. 


Company  specifications  call  for  so 
many  threads  to  the  square  inch,  and 
such  and  such  a  count  of  threads  for 
warp  and  weft.  When  the  company 
receives  linen  samples  they  are  sent 
to  the  bureau  of  standards  in  Wash- 
ington for  analysis. 


On  the  Front  Page 
Some  Day 

Several  planes  which  have  seen 
long  and  varied  service  are  still  be- 
ing used  in  Germany,  according  to  a 
rc})ort  to  the  department  of  com- 
merce. The  Junkers  "FI.T"  original- 
ly named  "The  Nightingale"  and  still 
carrying  the  first  German  identifica- 
tion marks,  "D  1",  has  completed 
ten  years  of  flying  service  during 
which  time  it  has  outlived  six  motors. 
It  has  made  2,543  flights,  has  been 
in  the  air  for  2,403  hours  and  has 
covered  approximately  350,000  kilo- 
meters all  over  Europe.  Another  Ger- 
man plane  has  more  than  3,140  hours 
to  its  credit  and  there  are  nine  other 
])lanes  which  have  been  more  than  2.- 
600  hours  in  the  air. 


New  line  of  the  International  Rail- 
ways of  Central  America  connecting 
Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Caribbean, 
with  San  Salvador,  was  officially 
opened  on  December  28,  1929,  and 
regular  service  was  started  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1930. 


Editorial 

Well,  What's  The  Answer? 

A LETTER  recently  received  by  the  department  of 
commerce  from  a  woman  in  California  was 
referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  answer.    All  this  "question-box"  wanted  to  know 
was  : 

1.  What  are  the  problems  of  the  railroads? 

2.  Under  what  ownership  shall  railroads  be  run? 

3.  Shall  railroads  consolidate? 


It  Ought  to  be  National 

The  state  code  commission  of  Mississippi  has 
urged  the  legislature  to  repeal  more  than  2,500  ob- 
solete or  useless  laws.  The  present  code  of  that  state 
contains  9,600  sections.  The  proposed  code  would 
reduce  this  to  7,103  sections,  and  the  state  probably 
could  get  along  better  with  another  cut  of  50  per 
cent.  Why  would  not  this  procedure  be  a  fine  thing 
for  the  entire  country? 

The  Regulation  of  Starlings 

The  national  capital  is  having  a  dreadful  time  over 
starlings,  a  pestiferous  bird  which  came  to  this 
country  from  England  and  which,  more  than  our  own 
sparrows  or  blackljirds,  has  proved  itself  a  nuisance. 
District  officials  and  the  Washington  newspapers 
have  tried  every  imaginable  scheme  to  drive  out  the 
starlings,  but  without  success.  The  birds  work  dur- 
ing the  day  in  Maryland  and  fly  to  the  city  to  spend 
the  night.  This  seems  to  be  interstate  commerce. 
It  might  be  well  to  suggest  to  Senator  Capper,  chair- 
man of  the  district  governing  committee,  that  the 
regulation  of  starlings  be  left  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  starling  is  a  destroyer  of  bugs  which 
ought  to  make  it  welcome  in  Washington,  especially 
when  congress  is  in  session. 


One  Day  for  Recreation 

Nearly  6,000  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shop  em- 
ployes in  the  western  and  central  regions  of  the  sys- 
tem, who  heretofore  have  worked  seven  days  a  week 
were  placed  on  a  six-day  week  Feb.  1  as  the  result 
of  agreements  with  the  regional  committees  of  shop 
craft  employes.  Labor  certainly  is  coming  into 
pleasant  days.  Due  to  the  nature  of  their  work  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  Pennsylvania  trains 
24  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the  week,  the  shop  em- 
ployes affected  have  heretofore  been  on  duty  every 
day.  They  will  now  have  one  relief  day  a  week.  Al- 
though several  thousand  shop  employes  in  the  east- 
ern region  are  officially  on  a  seven-day  working 
schedule,  so  few  actually  do  work  seven  days  a  week 
that  no  real  need  for  a  formal  relief  day  exists. 

This  weekly  relief  day  not  only  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation  for  these  em- 
ployes, the  company's  representatives  say,  but  it  will 
also  give  employment  to  an  additional  number  of 
men  in  line  with  President  Hoover's  policy.  It  is 
also  in  line  with  similar  action  taken  during  recent 
years  by  the  Pennsylvania  in  providing  a  relief  day 


Comment 

e\ery  week  for  signalmen,  telegrajjlicrs,  clerical  and 
station  forces.  Working  regulations  covering  the 
new  relief  days  were  negotiated  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's employe  representation  plan  between  the 
elected  shop  crafts  committees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
employes  in  the  western  and  central  regions  and  the 
management  of  the  railroad. 

Sic  Transit  Gloria  Kentucky 

States,  like  men,  quite  frequently  liear  honors  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled.  The  wheat-growing 
regions  of  the  Middle  West  contribute  to  the  fame 
of  Minnesota  as  one  of  the  greatest  flour  milling 
states  in  the  union.  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Ne- 
braska and  Illinois,  it  has  been  disclosed,  grow  and 
ship  into  Kentucky  most  of  the  seed  that  has  made 
that  state  known  all  over  the  country  as  the  great 
bluegrass  producer.  In  song  and  story  it  is  famous. 
It  remained  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion recently  to  destroy  the  popular  hokum. 

That  complacent  tribunal  has  dismissed  a  com- 
plaint alleging  that  rates  on  bluegrass  seed  from  the 
states  mentioned  to  points  in  Kentucky  were  exces- 
sive.   r)ne  b}-  one  the  illusions  of  life  are  betrayed. 

Air  Rates  Coming  Down 

]\Iany  persons  believe  that  the  cost  and  not  the 
supposed  danger,  or  the  timidity  of  the  public  has 
been  responsible  for  decreased  air  liner  traffic.  A 
man  had  to  value  his  time  rather  highly  when  he 
forked  over  $345  for  an  air  or  air-rail  passage  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  New  York.  That  rate  has  now 
been  cut  to  $159.92  for  air-rail  48-hour  service  oper- 
ated by  the  T.  A.  T.-Maddux  company  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Santa  Fe  railroads. 
This  service  began  in  July,  last  year. 

Additional  reductions  in  mileage  rates  l)etwcen  all 
cities  on  the  regular  T.  A.  T.  routes  are  based  on 
five  cents  a  mile,  compared  with  previous  average 
rate  of  12  cents  a, mile.  The  new  tariffs  liecame 
effective  January  14. 

The  rate  of  ■$159.92  for  the  trans-continental  route 
compares  with  a  railroad  rate,  including  Pullman 
charge,  of  $162.02  on  extra-fare  trains  covering  the 
same  distance  in  a])proximately  90  hours,  and  con- 
stitutes the  first  coast-to-coast  air  tariff  priced  below 
the  corres])onding  railroad  charge.  An  example  of 
the  substantial  reductions  effected  in  shorter  flights 
is  offered  by  comparison  of  the  previous  charge  of 
$110  between  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  over  600  miles,  and  a  rate  of  $35.30 
which  went  into  effect  January  14.  The  latest  re- 
])()rts,  received  I^'eb.  1.  indicate  a  very  marked  in- 
crease in  i)assenger  traffic  under  the  reduced  fares. 

Similar  reductions  in  air  rates  on  European-Con- 
tinental lines  are  reported  by  the  department  of 
commerce  at  Washington.  The  Imperial  .Airways 
operating  the  London-Paris  ;ni(l  Paris-London  serv- 
ices have  lowered  the  fare  on  the  K  a.  m.  air  liner 
to  Paris  from  £4  15s  (approximately  $23)  to  £3 
10s  (appro.ximately  $17).  The  fare  includes  motor- 
car journeys  from  the  centers  of  the  cities  to  the  air- 
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ports  at  either  end.  The  new  fare  is  less  than  that 
on  a  first  class  boat  and  train  between  London  and 
Paris  on  the  Dover-Calais  route.  On  the  air  liners 
flying-  between  London  and  Switzerland  the  fare  is 
now  £7  instead  of  £7  10s. 

When  an  air  service  for  passengers  was  estab- 
lished between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  in 
May.  192.S.  the  fare  was  $50.  Now  it  is  $21.50. 
The  air  rate  to  Kansas  City  from  Los  Angeles, 
established  last  [une.  was  $175.  Now  it  has  been 
cut  to  $88  by  the  T.  A.  T.-Maddux  line.  This  fol- 
lowed a  reduction  to  $120  by  a  competitor.  Railroad 
fare  from  Los  Angeles  to  Kansas  City  is  $93. 

The  air  trip  from  Los  .Angeles  to  Kansas  City  is 
made  in  13  hours,  and  the  air-rail  transcontinental 
trip  in  47  hours.  If  the  public  takes  advantage  of 
these  low  fares  during  the  next  two  months  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  the  rates,  the  company  says,  will  be 
retained  at  or  near  the  same  levels. 

The  cold  facts  are  that  many  persons  eager  to  lly 
could  not  atTord  to  ])ay  the  high  fares.  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  who  has  a  reputation  for  ])retty  sound 
judgment,  sound  enough  at  all  events  to  impress 
some  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  nation,  rec- 
ommended that  rates  be  lowered. 

Of  course  competition  had  much  influence  in 
bringing  about  these  reductions.  Lindbergh  does 
not  belie\e,  nor  does  any  other  experienced  flyer, 
that  the  ])ul)lic  is  afraid  to  fly.  C.  M.  Keys,  until 
recently  president  of  the  T.  .\.  T.,  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  said  recently  that  three-fourths  of  the  dan- 
gers of  flight  in  the  early  stages  had  been  eliminated. 
No  form  of  trans])ortation  l)y  land  or  sea  is  abso- 
lutely safe,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  insurance 
com])anies  no  longer  except  the  risks  of  aviation 
from  their  policies. 


The  Deadly  Motorist 

When  eight  or  ten  persons  die  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent the  whole  country  is  horrified.  I'.ut  read  this 
as  an  off-set : 

Motor  vehicles  were  responsible  for  the  accidental 
death  of  at  least  31.500  persons  in  the  United  States 
during  1929.  according  to  figures  just  made  ])ublic 
by  the  National  .Safety  Council. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  annual  toll  since  the 
automobile  became  an  accident  factor  and  represents 
a  13  per  cent  increase  over  the  record  of  1928.  Motor 
vehicle  registrations  increased  only  8  per  cent  during 
the  \  ear. 

The  figures  are  based  on  reports  from  31  states, 
covering,  in  most  cases,  an  eleven  months'  period  of 
1929.  They  have  been  substantiated  by  reports  from 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  whose 
mortality  ex])erience  has  been  found  to  be  a  reliable 
index. 

More  than  50  i)cr  cent  of  the  victims  were  pedes- 
trians. The  total  will  place  motor  vehicle  accidents 
as  re])resenting  approximately  one-third  of  all  acci- 
dent fatalities  in  the  country.  The  figure  for  1929 
for  this  type  of  accident  is  nearly  three  times  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Neither  the  increased  jjopulation  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  increased  automobile  registration 
wholl}'  accounts  for  the  rapidly  growing  death  toll. 
Ratios  of  deaths  to  ])opulation  and  motor  vehicle 
registration  increased  considerably  over  last  year. 

I""ive   states,   ()regon.    Rhode   Island.  Wisconsin, 


Delaware  and  Vermont,  showed  slight  flecreases, 
based  on  11  months'  reports. 

California,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  20  jier  cent 
increase,  based  on  a  nine  months'  comparable  jieriod. 
New  York  and  Ohio,  with  an  11  months"  comi)arable 
period  from  which  to  judge,  showed  apprcjximately 
a  17  per  cent  increase, 

l"'or  the  entire  United  States  the  records  indicate 
that  a])proximately  2,900  persons  were  killed  in 
niotiir  vehicle  accidents  during  August  of  1929. 
'i'his  loss  of  life  is  more  than  23  per  cent  greater 
than  the  number  killed  in  August.  1928,  and  8  ])er 
cent  greater  than  the  number  killed  in  July,  1929. 
Xinety-three  persons  were  killed  on  the  average 
every  day  in  .August,  1929,  as  compared  with  76  ])er- 
sons  killed  every  day  in  .\ugust,  1928. 

In  11  states  where  the  motor  vehicle  departments 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  problem,  it  has 
been  determined  that  approximately  10  ])er  cent  of 
those  who  drive  motor  vehicles  are  unfit  either  physi- 
cally or  morally  to  operate  an  automobile.  In  these 
states,  with  a  total  of  over  7.000.000  registrations, 
77.700  licenses  to  ojierate  motor  cars  were  revoked. 

One  person  is  accidentally  killed  every  five  min- 
utes in  the  United  States.  11  every  hour.  273  every 
day  and  a])proximately  100.000  every  year. 

The  total  number  of  .American  li\es  lost  in  the 
World  War  from  all  causes  was  77,118.  In  the  next 
eight  years  following  the  war  137.017  persons  were 
killed  by  automobiles  in  this  country.  There  were 
221.059  persons  wounded  in  the  war  who  did  not  die, 
but  in  the  eight  years  afterward  more  than  3^2 
million  persons  were  injured  by  automobiles.  1480 
per  cent  more  than  in  the  World  War. 


The  Faithful  Secretary 

It  might  have  been  wonderfully  interesting,  had  it 
been  possible,  to  look  into  the  mind  of  Miss  Eva 
Raney  when  she  prepared  for  her  last  day's  work 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  morning  of 
l''el)ruary  1.  That  was  her  retirement  day  after  42 
years'  service  as  a  stenographer  for  one  comi)any. 
her  entire  business  life!  W'hen  a  man  gives  40  or 
50  years  to  one  job.  with  one  company,  we  who  are 
wise  know  the  reasons,  one  of  them  being  that  he 
married  early,  surrounded  himself  with  a  flock  of 
responsibilities,  and  never  thereafter  had  the  gump- 
tion to  separate  himself  from  the  pay-roll.  There 
are  other  reasons,  but  let  them  go. 

Hut  when  a  woman  sticks  for  42  years  to  stenog- 
raphy for  one  company  the  announcement  of  her 
retirement  gives  rise  to  jjhilosophical  reflectif)ns. 
some  f)f  which  we  shall  not  record  here.  What  a 
fund  of  information  this  woman  must  have  about  a 
number  of  things.  Doubtless  by  this  time  she  has 
discovered  that  benefited  should  be  s])elled  with  only 
line  "t"  and  that  a  cai)ital  letter  is  not  necessary  on 
the  word  "gum."  which  puts  her  in  a  class  by  her- 
self. She  may  even  have  learned  that  "comi)any" 
and  "board"  are  collective  nouns,  and  that  adverbial 
modifiers  i)receding  verl)S  very  often  result  in  split 
infinitives.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Miss  Raney  has  acquired  an  education  so  invaluable 
that  she  ought  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a  special  de- 
])artment  for  training  others  in  the  work  she  has 
done  so  long  and  so  satisfactorily.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials 
can  contemplate  calmly  the  loss  of  this  employe. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  this 
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woman  thinks  al)out  the  economic  indeitendence  ad- 
vocated so  briskly  by  many  of  her  kind.  Has  her 
Hfe  been  free  from  care?  Has  she  found  special  and 
compensating  delight  in  freedom  from  the  necessity 
of  asking  any  man  for  a  dollar  when  she  needed  it? 
For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary  Miss  Kaney  may, 
all  these  years,  have  had  the  duty  of  caring  for  sonie 
dependent,  but  if  she  has  been  spared  this  burden 
which,  of  course,  she  would  have  borne  with  the 
unselfishness  characteristic  of  women,  she  has  ac- 
quired a  wiirld  (if  information  about  life  which 
should  have  htted  her  to  write  an  interesting  book  on 
"Bosses  T  Have  Known,"  or  "Forty  Years  Correct- 
ing Men's  Mistakes." 

One  thing  is  certain:  No  auditor  could  tell  Miss 
Kaney  very  much  about  freight  traffic,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible she  might  enlighten  the  stodgy  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissif)n  in  Washington.  Rut,  all  other 
somber  reflections  aside,  men  who  have  struggled 
all  their  lives  with  stenographers,  and  we  are  speak- 
ing figuratively  of  course,  are  unanimous  in  declar- 
ing that  the  competent  office  woman,  the  woman 
more  concerned  with  her  job  than  with  invisible 
stockings  and  visible  knees,  is  the  world's  chief  jov. 
a  jewel  beyond  price.  Miss  Raney  will  leave  a  great 
void  in  the  freight  auditor's  office.  No  one  ever  can 
take  her  place.  She  has  never  had  to  bathe  the  chil- 
dren, mend  their  clothes,  wipe  their  noses  and  start 
them  off  to  .school ;  she  has  never  had  to  fight  for  a 
share  of  the  monthly  pay  check.  •  She  may  have 
known  a  great  peace  beyond  the  understanding  of 
ordinary  mortals.    We  hope  so.    Good  luck,  Eva. 


The  Layman's  Mystery 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  says  the  United 
Railways  &:  Flectric  Co.  of  Baltimore  is  entitled  to  a 
return  of  7.44  ])er  cent  "on  the  value  of  its  property 
as  established  by  the  commission,"  meaning  the  state 
board.  This  l)()ard  has  promised,  very  consider- 
atelv,  to  obev  the  court's  order.  Savs  the  chairman, 
Mr.' West: 

"The  court  has  decided  that  the  railway  is  en- 
titled to  a  return  of  7.44  per  cent  on  the  value  of  its 
property  as  established  by  the  commission.  The 
company  is,  however,  asking  a  10-cent  ilat  fare.  It 
may  be  that  this  will  not  yield  a  return  of  7.44  per 
cent  but  as  that  is  the  rate  of  fare  which  the  com- 
pany has  asked  that  is  the  rate  of  fare  which  will  ])e 
collected  by  the  company." 

Among  the  many  mysteries  embittering  the  life 
of  this  department  is  that  concerning  the  govern- 
mental power  which  savs  that  steam  railroads  will 
be  permitted  to  earn  a  return  of  5;]4  per  cent;  the 
power  which  was  directed  ten  years  ago  by  congress 
to  approve  rates  making  such  a  return  ])ossible.  and 
which  never  has  obeyed  such  direction  ;  and  the 
same  power  which  is  instructed  by  congress  to  see 
to  it  that  if  the  railroads  should  earn  more  than  (i 
per  cent  the  power  referred  to  shall  take  50  per  cent 
of  such  excess  and  put  it  into  a  fund  for  the  relief 
of  sick  and  distressed  brother  railroads.  This  is  not 
the  precise  language  of  the  act  but  all  railroad 
executives  understand  it.  The  mystery,  in  any  lan- 
guage, is  just  as  deep:  Why  is  the  United  Railways 
&  Electric  Co.  of  Baltimore  entitled  to  a  return  of 
7.44  per  cent  while  no  railroad  may  have  more  than 
5.75?  Money,  materials  and  su])i)lies  cost  street 
railways  no  more  than  they  cost  the  steam  railroads. 
The  United  Railways'  wage  schedule  is  lower  than 


the  steam  lines  have  to  pay.  Comparatively,  its 
tax  bill  is  no  higher.  It  has  more  passengers  than 
it  can  carry  pro])erIy  while  railroads  haul  half 
empt}'  trains. 

Of  course  all  these  things  are  clear  and  under- 
standable to  courts  and  lawyers,  perha])s.  But  to  a 
layman  they  remain,  as  they  always  have  been,  an 
impenetrable  mystery. 


No  News  In  This 

Cycles  of  wet  and  dry  years  cannot  be  predicted 
accurately,  the  chief  of  the  weather  bureau. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Marvin,  advised  the  house  committee 
on  appropriations  at  a  recent  hearing. 

Bureau  figures  do  not  enable  forecasts  for  any 
length  of  time.  Mr.  Marvin  told  the  committee.  Fore- 
casts of  precipitation  are  based  on  maps  of  condi- 
tions over  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  They  are 
made  twice  a  day  and  are  based  on  moiuentar\'  con- 
ditions over  the  entire  hemisphere. 

"The  weather  does  recur  irregularly  in  periods  of 
wet  and  dry.  warm  and  cold  spells,  but  if  you  assume 
that  there  is  a  cycle  of  15  or  20  years,  for  example, 
you  find  your  expectations  fail  to  materiali/:e,"  he 
said. 


Air  Traffic  Still  Grows 

A  report  from  the  Aviation  Corjxjration  fur  1929 
shows  rather  convincingl_\-  that  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  aerial  navigation  has  not  been  adversely 
afYected  by  accidents.  The  planes  of  this  corpora- 
tion flew  5,657,929  miles  in  scheduled  operation  com- 
pared with  the  16.000.000  miles  estimated  by  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  for  all  lines  in  the  United 
States.  The  greater  part  of  this  mileage.  3.332.708 
miles,  was  over  the  eleven  contract  air  mail  routes 
operated  by  the  corporation's  subsidiaries.  The  sys- 
tem includes  the  Universal  Aviation  Corpn..  South- 
ern Air  Transport,  Inc..  Embry-Riddle  Aviation 
Corpn..  Colonial  Airways  Corpn.,  and  Interstate  Air- 
lines. Inc..  which  extend  from  Montreal  on  the  north 
and  New  York  and  Boston  on  the  east  to  Atlanta 
and  Brownsville  on  the  south  and  El  Paso  and  Car- 
den  City  on  the  west.    They  serve  62  cities. 

Passenger  i)lanes  of  the  system  flew  2.301.221 
miles  and  carried  a  total  of  20,659  i)assengers  over 
the  regularly-scheduled  lines.  14ie  i)assenger  o])era- 
tions.  in  most  cases,  represent  tmly  part  of  a  year  be- 
cause several  of  the  passenger  services  of  the  cor- 
l)oration  were  not  started  until  the  spring  or  summer 
of  1929.  An  inde])endent  conipau}-.  reports  that  of 
the  2.000.000  jiersons  who  traveled  by  airi)lane  in 
1929.  either  aboard  modern  air  trans])ort  sky  liners 
or  on  j)rivate  and  taxi  planes.  49  per  cent  were  from 
the  ranks  of  the  I)usiness  and  professional  world. 

"'I'his  ])r()ves  conclusivcdy  that  the  saving  of  s])eed 
is  not  a  luxury  but  a  \  it;d  necessity  to  those  to  whom 
traveling  time  means  money."  said  the  rejxirt. 
"Ouestionnaires  sent  to  the  various  mend)ers  of 
chandlers  of  commerce  and  civic  clubs  tell  us  that 
one-half  of  the  average  successful,  middle-aged  busi- 
ness men  in  America  have  ridden  in  an  airplane  four 
times. 

"Oflicials  of  the  company  believe  that  thi>  fact 
proves  that  after  the  first  ride  the  reliability  of  a 
licensed  airplane  and  ])ilot  increases  the  confidence 
of  the  air  traveler." 
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;iik1  1906  he  was  travelinn;  accountant 
and  became  chief  clerk  to  the  audi- 
tor of  disbursements  in  1906.  Two 
years  later  he  became  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements for  the  (irand  Trunk  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  In  1918 
lie  was  appointed  general  auditor,  in 
1919  comptroller,  and  in  1923  gen- 
eral comptroller  of  the  Canadian 
National  System.  His  son.  F.  S. 
i^osevear.  carried  forward  the  tra- 
flition.  He  began  his  service  as  trav- 
eHng  accountant  in  1923,  and  in  July 
of  last  year  became  assistant  for  the 
Montreal  Terminals  construction. 


Sff  the  <;i:is!.-i;in  l«ij.fil   (         oik  iln-  I 
('oil(lli<-<i>r   mill    the    Ileiiil  Itrii 

NOT  MANY  railroading  families  in 
Canada  have  a  finer  record 
tiian  the  Rosevears.  Going 
liack  in  tlie  days  of  the  old  Grand 
Trunk,  their  contribution  to  Canada 
began  75  years  ago.  With  them  rail- 
roading has  become  a  family  tradition 
and  not  only  railroading  but  railroad- 
ing with  one  system.  The  Rosevears 
liave  given  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  four  generations  of  men. 
In  the  terms  of  years  of  service,  they 
have  given  more  than  two  hundred 
years  of  life. 

Sei)teml)er  26,  last  year,  there  was 
a  family  reunion  at  St.  Lambert. 
Quebec.  It  was  in  honor  of  a  man 
who  had  for  decades  been  a  figure 
of  prominence  in  the  community,  a 
man  who  had  been  twice  councillor  of 
St.  Lambert  and  four  times  mayor, 
who  had  been  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
and  who  was.  above  all,  a  pioneer  of 
the  old,  sturdy  stock.  Hut  it  was  not 
because  of  these  aspects  of  his  history 
that  his  children,  grandchildren  and 
great-grand-children  gathered  around 
him  that  day.  It  was  his  birthday  an- 
niversary and  on  the  birthday  cake  92 
candles  gleamed.  It  was  a  proud  day 
for  everyone,  for,  although  he  lacked 
hut  eight  years  of  the  century,  W. 
H.  Rosevear  could  give  even  the 
youngest  points  in  vigor  and  good 
s])irits.  .And  W.  H.  was  not  the  first 
of  the  family  wlio  owed  allegiance  to 
the  National  .System.  His  father  be- 
fore him  was  with  that  railway.  Fol- 
lowing him.  three  sons  and  a  grand- 
son carried  on  the  tradition. 

It  was  in  1854  that  .Matthew  Rose- 
vear of  P>odmin,  Cornwall,  after  25 
years"  railway  service  in  F.ngland 
went  to  Canada.  He  was  under  con- 
tract with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  with  that  company  he  began  his 
30  years'  service  as  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer at  Hamilton,  Ontario.  With 
him  was  his  son,  W.  H.  Rosevear, 
then  a  lad  of  16,  who  was  also  under 
contract  with  the  railway. 


r<  iiil<T  i>t  IsnKiiK'f      n  ^.    liir  (lie 

ikeiiinii.     How   .Vlioiit  Thixf 

In  due  time,  the  first  of  the  line 
became  locomotive  foremen.  In  1862 
his  son  became  mechanical  accountant, 
and  in  1890,  general  car  accountant, 
his  first  years  of  service,  1854  to 
1862.  in  Hamilton,  and  from  1862  to 
1907  in  Montreal.  He  retired  in  Jan- 
uary. 1908,  after  working  half  a  cen- 
tury and  four  years  over  for  the  rail- 
way, but  he  left  three  sons  to  carry 
(in  the  family  tradition,  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  fourth  generation  enter  the 
railway  service. 

To  the  84  years'  service  given  by 
the  two  men  from  Cornwall  was 
added,  by  the  three  sons,  another  1 1 1 
years.  One  of  these  sons  retired  in 
December,  and  another  still  remains 
in  service.  The  story  goes  on  with 
him  and  with  a  great  grandson  of  the 
original  Rosevear.  The  youngest  of 
the  line  has  already  given  six  years' 
service  to  the  system. 

W.  H.  Rosevear  Jr.,  gave  27  years 
to  the  Grand  Trunk.  He  entered  the 
mechanical  department  in  1877  and 
resigned  in  1903  to  go  into  the  rail- 
way supply  business. 

A.  F.  Rosevear  entered  the  service 
of  the  system  in  1878  and  retired  last 
month  after  52  years.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  mechanical  department, 
later  occupying  the  following  posi- 
tions :  Secretary  to  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Hickson,  general  manager  of 
the  Grand  Trunk ;  accountant.  West 
Shore  &  Reading  Des])atcki  Lines, 
Detroit ;  freight  claim  agent,  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  assistant  to  the 
vice  ])resident  of  traffic.  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  Montreal:  general  freight 
agent.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
Winnipeg;  general  freight  agent.  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways.  Winnipeg. 

The  third  son,  J.  M.  Rosevear,  who 
is  now  general  comptroller  of  the  sys- 
tem, was  a  clerk  in  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Montreal 
in  1897.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  audi- 
tor of  disbursements.    Between  1903 


The  K.  C.  S.  Makes  a 
Novel  Test 

The  locomotive  shown  here  with 
a  glass-enclosed  cab  on  the  rear  end 
of  the  tender  illustrates  the  story  of 
an  experiment  now  being  tried  by  the 
forward-looking  executives  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  in  trying 
to  get  the  conductor,  the  head  brake- 
man  and  the  engineer  closer  together. 

"It  has  been  our  belief."  writes 
C.  E.  Johnston,  president  of  the  road, 
"that  with  the  conductor  and  engineer 
associated  .  closely  together  on  the 
head  end  of  a  train  the  operations 
could  be  more  successfully  conducted, 
and  an  intercommunicating  'phone, 
has  been  installed  between  the  con- 
ductor's office  and  the  engineer's  cab. 

"There  are  objections  to  the  plan, 
inasmuch  as  it  leaves  only  one  man 
at  the  rear  of  a  train,  and  from  a 
safety  standpoint,  we  cannot  say  just 
how  this  will  work  out.  We  have 
not  contemplated  the  elimination  of 
the  caboose,  since  some  provision 
must  be  made  to  take  care  of  the 
rear  brakeman.  As  before  stated,  it 
is  entirely  an  experiment,  and  just 
what  the  possibilities  may  be  remains 
to  be  determined." 


As  the  Crow  Flies 

Mail-passenger  planes  fly  317  miles 
less  between  San  Francisco-Oakland 
and  Chicago  than  the  train  mileage 
and  451  miles  less  than  the  transcon- 
tinental automobile  highway,  show 
figures  complied  by  Boeing  System, 
ojjerators  of  the  air  mail  over  this 
course. 

Mileages  are:  Automobile,  2,394; 
rail.  2,260:  air,  1,943. 

.\ir  mail  cuts  301  miles  ofi^  the  rail 
distance  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle,  making  the  flight  in  12  hours 
elapsed  time  against  train  time  of 
forty  hours.  Comparative  mileages 
are:' Rail.  1,400;  automobile,  1,274; 
air,  1,099. 


— P  &  A  Photo 

Hangars  Costing!;  a  Million  Dollars  Are  Now  Kearliis   Completion   at   Itoosevelt   Field,   Long  Island. 


Gutting  the  Cost  of  Air  Travel 

Increased  Mileage  by  Planes  and 
Pilots  in  Future  Competition 

By  J.  E.  Bullard 


FEW  PERSONS  doubt  HOW  the  pre- 
diction that  eventually,  and  the 
day  may  not  he  far  distant,  air 
transport  companies  will  be  charging 
lower  passenger  fares  and  express 
rates  than  the  railroads.  wSome  indica- 
tion is  to  be  seen  in  the  recent  slash- 
ing of  air  charges  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  and  in  Europe  also. 
Doubtless  some,  perhaps  most  of 
these  companies,  at  least  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  where  there  are  no  subsidies 
from  the  government,  are  losing 
money  in  a  commendable  effort  to 
overcome  the  widespread  slump  in  air 
traffic  due  partly  to  unfavorable 
weather,  and  partly  to  numerous  ac- 
cidents, so  vividly  dramatized  in 
newspaper  reports.  Students  of  his- 
tory, and  those  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  tragic  experiences  of 
railroads  in  the  60s,  know  that  steam 
transportation  passed  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  public  clamor,  and  do 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
future  u.sefulness  of  aviation  will  be 
any  more  disastrously  affected.  The 


pioneers  always  have  to  bear  the  first 
heavy  burdens.  Air  transport,  all 
sensible  and  thoughtful  persons 
know,  is  here,  as  we  used  to  say  of 
motor  cars,  to  stay  and  serve. 

Figures  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  indicate  that  <\nY- 
ing  the  la.st  six  months  of  1928  the 
average  plane  mileage  was  about  45,- 
000  miles  a  year.  There  are  motor 
vehicles  used  by  salesmen  and  physi- 
cians that  approach  this  mileage  even 
though  the  speed  of  the  automobile 
is  materially  less  than  half  that  of 
air  planes,  and  the  average  speed  that 
can  be  maintained  on  highways  is 
more  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  average 
speed  maintained  by  planes. 

The  actual  operating  cost  of  a 
]ilane  is  comparatively  low,  if  in  the 
operating  costs  we  include  only  the 
expen.se  due  to  making  the  ])lane  lly, 
such  as  gasoline,  oil,  and  i)iIoting. 
Fixed  charges  are  high  and  they  are 
especially  high  if  a  relatively  small 
mileage  is  flown  each  year. 

Ill  the  present  state  of  the  industry 


it  is  hardly  safe  for  a  transport  com- 
pany to  assume  a  plane  life  of  even 
three  years.  The  plane  bought  this 
year  may  be  out  of  date  because  of 
better  designed  planes  that  come  on 
the  market  next  year.  However,  let 
us  assume  that  the  life  of  a  plane  can 
be  set  down  as  three  years  in  regard 
to  time,  250,000  miles  in  regard  to 
mileage,  and  that  engines  have  a  u.se- 
ful  life  of  150,000  miles. 

Figuring  on  this  basis  we  must 
charge  off  the  entire  cost  of  the  plane 
in  three  years  whether  or  not  it  has 
llown  its  useful  mileage.  Suppose  that 
the  ])lane  costs  $.30,0(X)  new  and  tiie 
engines  $1<S,000.  Then  if  we  figure 
six  per  cent  a  year  as  interest,  and 
assume  three  years  as  the  maxinnim 
life  of  the  plane  and  250,000  miles 
the  maximum  mileage  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  it,  we  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing fixed  costs  for  the  plane  and 
engines  per  mile  fiown  : 

I-'ixcd  diaries 
I 'lane  Mileage              on  plane  and 
per  year               engine.s  per  mile 
20,000    $1.09 
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30.000   73 

40.000   55 

50.000   44 

75.000   29 

100.000   28 

125.000   27 

150.000   26 

200,0('0  22 

250,000   20 


DurinjT  1928.  acc(>r(liii_<,'  to  the  de- 
l)artment  of  coinnierce  fitjurcs.  the 
average  fixed  costs  hased  on  the  av- 
erage mileage  given  would  amount  to 
around  50  cents  a  mile  flown.  If 
this  same  plane  can  he  o])erated  an 
average  of  around  seven  hours  a  day 
every  day  in  the  year,  or  2500  hours 
a  year,  it  can  he  .scra])i)ed  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  only  the  new  set  of 
engines  that  were  installed  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  salvaged,  and  yet  the 
fixed  cost  will  he  hut  20  cents  a  mile, 
or  two-fifths  of  the  fixed  charges  of 
the  i)lane  in  1928. 

Many  of  the  other  costs  fall  in 
much  the  same  proi)()rtion  as  the 
mileage  per  plane,  mileage  per  pilot, 
and  mileage  for  every  otlier  item  of 
overhead  is  increasetl.  For  exami^le. 
the  dei)artment  of  commerce  figures 
give  68  hours  a  month  as  the  average 
mimher  of  hours  fiown  ])er  ])iIot. 
.Still  drawing  ui)on  the  deiJartment  of 
commerce  figures  we  find  that  the 
base  rate  ])er  ])ilot  figures  out  at  2.8 
cents  a  mile.  If  these  same  ])ilots 
flew  an  average  of  six  hours  a  dav 
25  days  a  month,  the  base  rate  would 
dro])  to  1..3  cents  even  if  the  same 
amount  as  a  base  was  paid  them  as 
they  received.  However,  since  a  mile- 
age rate  was  also  ])aid  them  they 
would  earn  much  higher  salaries  oil 
the  increased  mileage. 

For  example,  the  average  figure 
given  is  $46.3.51.  .\i)])arentiy  around 
$450  to  $500  a  month  will  attract  the 
ty])e  of  pilot  reejuired.  .Suppose  the 
pilot  flies  150  hours  a  month  instead 
of  68  and  that  he  averages  100  miles 
an  hour.  Then,  at  the  mileage  rate 
in  the  day  time  of  5.5  cents  current  in 
V)2H.  the  pilot  would  earn  $825  a 
month  without  any  base  ])ay  at  all. 
This  surelv  indicates  that  when  it  be- 
comes possible  to  have  all  pilots  fiy 
more  miles  per  month,  the  cost  of  pi- 
loting per  mile  is  going  to  take  a 
very  decided  drop. 

If  pilots  will  lly  150  hours  a  month 
for  a  total  ])ay  of  $500  a  month,  then 
the  cost  per  mile  per  pilot  drops  to 
.3  1  '3  cents  a  mile.  The  total  \n\ot 
cost  per  mile  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1928  averaged  6.8  cents 
j)er  mile. 

In  virtually  every  dei)artment  of 
till'  air  transport  comjiany  there  are 
jjotential  possibilities  for  reducing 
costs  that  compare  with  the  two  ex- 


amijles  given.  The  present  costs  are 
high  because  of  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  planes  are  flown  every  (lay. 
There  may  be  one  round  trip  made 
over  the  line  or  two  or  three.  It  has 
not  yet  become  common  ])ractice  to 
make  ten,  twenty  or  more  round  tri])s 
a  day. 

To  insure  regular  oi)eration  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ])lanes  must  be  held 
in  reserve  ready  to  take  the  air  in 
case  anything  hapi)ens  to  the  plane 
that  is  schetiuled  for  the  flight.  If 
only  a  very  few  round  trips  are  made 
the  planes  that  are  flown  are  likely 
to  remain  on  the  ground  a  good  many 
more  hours  dailv  than  they  are  in  the 
air,  and  not  all  these  hours,  by  any 
means,  are  devoted  to  insjjection  and 
repairs  on  the  ])lane  and  engines. 
With  a  relatively  small  niimljer  of 
planes  the  ])roportion  of  planes  held 
in  reserve  to  those  that  are  flying  has 
to  be  greater  than  is  the  case  where 
more  ])lanes  are  operated. 

l'"or  exami)le.  take  an  air  line  that 
is  2.S0  miles  long.  Three  flights  are 
made  each  way  every  day.  This  gives 
a  daily  mileage  of  15CX)  and  a  yearly 
mileage  of  547,500.  If  everything 
went  well,  there  were  no  accidents  to 
jilanes,  and  rej^airing  and  inspecting 
could  be  done  between  flights,  four 
planes  would  be  amiile  for  the  op- 
erating of  the  line.  However,  to  in- 
sure regular  operation  it  is  necessary 
to  have  one  or  more  reserve  'planes 
at  each  end  of  the  line  and  jiossibly 
at  a  stop  that  is  nia<le  on  the  route. 
Somewhere  between  si.x  and  ten 
planes  are  considered  essential  for  the 
o])eration  of  the  line  on  a  regular 
schedule.  The  mileage  flown  ])er 
])lane.  therefore,  is  necessarily  cat 
down  even  if  only  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  planer  absolutely  essential  are 
held  in  reserve.  The  actual  plane 
nn'leage  obtained  ])robabIv  is  not 
more  than  40.000  a  year. 

Xow  sujjpose  that  this  same  com- 
pany starts  flying  15  flights  in  each 
direction  instead  of  three.  The  an- 
nual mileage  jumps  from  547.500  to 
2.7^7.500.  One  plane  leaves  so  soon 
after  the  other  that  failure  to  make 
one  of  the  flights  is  not  so  serious 
as  it  is  when  only  three  flights  are 
made  in  each  direction  dailv.  How- 
ever, if  enough  planes  are  held  in  re- 
serve to  make  certain  that  there  will 
alwa\s  be  a  si)are  plane,  it  is  still 
])ossible  to  increase  the  mileage  per 
])lane  uer  vear  to  a  verv  marked  de- 
gree. With  only  three  flights  in  each 
direction  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
have  more  reserve  planes  than  those 
thing,  and  the  flying  planes  had  to 
stav  on  the  ground  a  great  many 
more  hours  than  thev  flew.  With  15 
flights  in  each  direction,  no  plane  re- 


mains on  the  ground  very  long,  the 
number  of  planes  in  the  hangar  is  not 
so  great  as  the  number  being  flown, 
and  it  becomes  more  practicable  to 
ai)pro*ach  an  average  of  250,000  flv- 
ing  hours  a  year  for  each  jjlane  in 
service  and  in  reserve. 

There  is  also  another  advantage  the 
air  transi)ortation  company  enjoys 
when  its  ])lanes  leave  the  air])ort  at 
short  intervals.  The  business  done 
tends  to  increase  at  a  more  raj)id  rate 
than  the  mileage  being  flown.  In  the 
past  a  good  many  concerns  that  have 
found  air  exjjress  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  slower  express  have  also 
discovered  tlwt  they  can  buy  and  op- 
erate their  own  planes  and  keej)  down 
the  cost  of  trans])ortation  to  the  i)oint 
they  have  been  paying  the  transporta- 
tion companies.  In  some  cases  where 
a  number  of  ])lanes  can  be  operated 
and  these  ])lanes  are  in  continuous 
service  the  cost  of  private  operation 
may  ])rove  to  he  less  than  the  air  ex- 
press rates  with  the  added  advantage 
that  shipments  can  be  made  quicker 
to  the  (lesired  points  as  they  go  di- 
rect and  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
de])arture  of  ])lanes  flying  on  sched- 
ule. With  15  scheduled  planes  leaving 
the  local  port  every  day,  conditions 
would  be  changed  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  of  the.se  concerns  would 
not  feel  that  they  could  afford  to  o])- 
erate  their  own  ])lanes  except  to  reach 
])oints  not  ri'ached  by  the  regular  air 
lines. 

.All  figures  thus  far  have  been 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the  first 
cost  of  ])Ianes  and  engines  and  all 
salaries  will  remain  at  least  as  high 
as  they  are  now.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  cost  of  planes  will  come  down.  It 
is  rumored  that  engines  will  sell  for 
considerably  lower  prices  than  were 
current  in  1929  before  the  end  of 
19,30.  The  prices  of  planes  are  al- 
ready tending  downward.  .\ir])lane 
engineers  have  made  the  statement 
that  planes  now  selling  for  $5,000 
can,  |,Hven  sufficient  ([uantities,  be 
l)roduced  to  sell  for  as  low  ;is  $500 
without  lowering  the  (|uality  of  the 
])lane  or  engine. 

When  air  transportation  companies 
increase  the  number  of  flights  in  each 
direction  on  their  lines,  they  need 
more  i)lanes  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
tli.at  the  increased  number  of  miles 
flown  re(p:ires  more  planes.  The 
(.'ther  is  that  with  schedules  that  make 
it  possible  for  a  ]>erson  to  .secure  full 
advantage  of  air  travel,  air  ex])ress 
or  air  mail  practically  any  hour  of  the 
day,  there  naturally  will  folktw  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  air  trans- 
portation. This  u.se  will  be  further 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  since  costs 
per  mile  go  down  with  increase  in 
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the  density  of  operation,  lower  rates 
can  be  offered  to  attract  business.  Ac- 
cordingly where  one  plane  has  been 
able  to  carry  the  load  it  may  require 
two  or  more  during  certain  hours  of 
the  day  to  take  care  of  it.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  planes  which  re- 
sults makes  it  possible  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  lower  his  cost  per  plane, 
and  prices  come  down. 

All  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  air  lines  could  meet  expenses  at  a 
12  cents  a  mile  fare  in  1928,  then 
the  time  should  come  when  they  can 
show  a  net  profit  on  a  three  or  four 
cents  a  mile  passenger  fare.  Hourly 
flights  in  place  of  one  to  three  flights 
a  day  will,  in  the  case  of  many  lines, 
make  it  possible  to  cut  the  cost  of 
the  plane  mileage  in  half  or  even  to 
a  lower  point,  simply  because  the 
fixed  charges,  the  overhead,  is  spread 
out  over  so  many  more  miles. 

Therefore,  those  companies  that 
start  direct  competition  with  railroads 
by  reducing  fares  to  the  level  of  rail- 
road fares  and  operating  on  as  fre- 
quent a  schedule  or  even  scheduling 
planes  to  leave  at  more  frequent  in- 
tervals than  do  the  trains,  are  likely 
to  show  rather  surprising  results.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  will  show 
a  much  more  satisfactory  net  profit 
than  do  the.  more  conservative  air 
lines. 

Getting  air  transportation  charges 
down  to  the  level  of  railroad  charges, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  air 


This  Pliiiic-  Cnrric'd  a  l/ouil  <>f  Perfume  From  New  York  to  Wnshingtoii ; 
One  of  the  First  Coiiiiiiereial  Air  Ventures  in  'l^hsit  I{e^i<»ii. 


transport  companies  are  going  to  get 
all  the  business  away  from  railroads. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  railroads 
have  been  doing  exactly  what  the  air 
transportation  companies  will  have  to 
do.  The  railroads  have  been  working 
in  the  direction  of  more  ton  miles  for 
each  freight  car  and  more  passenger 
miles  for  each  passenger  car  and  they 
have  been  making  marked  progress. 

More  and  more  efficient  locomo- 
tives are  being  built,  roller  bearings 
are  being  adopted  for  cars,  and  ser- 
ious work  is  being  done  in  the  direc- 


tion of  crude  oil  engine  propelled  cars 
and  locomotives.  Railroad  operating 
costs  promise  to  show  a  greater  and 
greater  tendency  downward  in  the 
coming  years  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  due  to  greater  efficiency  in  ope- 
ration and  more  efficient  equipment. 
The  airplane  probably  will  speed  up 
work  in  this  direction. 


Air  Mail  to  22  Foreign 
Countries 

Air  mail  letters  dispatched  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Buenos  Aires  are 
flown  apjjroximately  9,00()  miles  and 
are  handled  by  five  air  mail  lines  dur- 
ing this  flight,  said  to  be  the  longest 
distance  an  air  mail  letter  can  be  dis- 
patched, reports  Boeing  System. 

Air  mail  can  now  be  flown  over 
the  United  States  airways  network 
to  connect  with  service  to  22  foreign 
nations,  representing  airways  16,736 
miles  long.  The  airway  distance  be- 
tween Miami  and  Buenos  Aires  is  5,- 
784  miles,  which  added  to  that  from 
the  Pacific  Coa.st  to  Miami,  brings 
the  total  up  to  approximately  9,000 
miles.  The  shortest  foreign  airway 
mileage  is  from  Seattle  to  Victoria, 
75  miles. 


The  most  fluent  talkers  or  most 
plausible  reasoners  are  not  always  the 
justest  thinkers. — Hazlitt. 


"The  intelligence  of  the  man,  it 
seems,  must  go  uj)  with  the  intelli- 
irence  of  the  machine." — Hcnr\<  Ford. 


/\  fool  always  finds  a  greater  fool 
to  admire  him. — Boilcaii. 


Air  Liner  Passengers  Arriving  at  l-«s   .Vnneles   From   Mevico.  Customs 
Offirials  Constitute   the  Heeeption   Committee,  .\s  the   I'ieture  Shows. 


People  love  without  reason,  and 
without  reason  they  hate. — Reynard. 
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The  Highway  Guardian- 


NOTHING  less  than  force  will  prevent  crossing 
accidents  to-day.  Statistics  tell  us  63 '/t  of  highway 
smash-ups  occur  in  the  daytime,  when  highways  are  dry, 
where  vision  is  unobstructed  and  with  weather  clear. 

Human  failures— carelessness,  recklessness,  poor  vision, 
inability  to  act  quickly  in  an  emergency— are  the  chief 


At  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  barrier  the  wire  rope  gives  an  even  bearing 
against  the  car.   The  snubber  has  not  started  to  act. 


Compare  the  position  of  the  snubber  in  this  picture  with  its  position  in  the  illus- 
tration above.    IHere  the  snubber  has  moved  to  lake  up  the  shock. 


causes  of  fatal  crashes.  Positive  protection  is  the  great 
need— protection  that  will  save  the  motorist  from  himself. 
This  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  has  been  developed 
to  provide. 

With  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  protection,  crossing 
accidents  can  be  eliminated.  Approaching  trains  auto- 
matically cause  a  barrier  of  steel  to  block  the  highway. 
Hit  by  an  on-coming  vehicle  it  sets  up  a  yielding  resist- 
ance that  brings  the  machine  to  a  standstill  in  a  definite 
distance.  Operator  and  passengers  are  saved,  claims 
and  car  wreckage  prevented  and  the  expected  safety 
provided  to  railroad  passengers.  The  sudden  stopping  is 
no  more  severe  than  is  experienced  with  4-wheel  brakes. 

Prevent  accidents.... Eliminate  the  need 
for  expensive  crossings  with  this 
Automatic  Safety  Barrier 

The  effectiveness  of  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  in 
accident  prevention  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 
In  a  series  of  tests  carried  on  for  over  two  years,  a  4,500 
pound  truck  carrying  two  men  has  been  crashed  into  a 
standard  barrier  520  times  at  speeds  varying  from  5  to 
35  miles  per  hour  without  injury  to  truck  or  riders.  Dur- 
ing the  test  period  the  barrier  has  been  operated  175,000 
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—a  crossing  gate  the  motorist  cannot  crash! 


times  without  a  miss.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  10  years 
service  on  a  railroad  having  50  trains  every  24  hours. 

And  there  are  other  important  services  made  possible 
by  this  new  safety  barrier.  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARD- 
IAN  with  its  thorough  protection,  conserves  capital  by 
avoiding  the  need  of  expensive  overhead  or  underpass 
crossings.  It  creates  good  will  by  offering  an  effective 
way  of  meeting  the  constant  clamor  for  crossing  elimina- 
tions. It  provides  all  this  within  a  few  weeks  after  your 
decision  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 


The  fundamental  idea  from  which  THE 
HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  has  been  devel- 
oped was  the  ingenious  conception  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Strauss,  eminent  consulting 
engineer  and  builder  of  many  of  the 
world's  famous  bridges. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 


Little 


Stories 


About 


Big  Men 


ONE  OF  THE  most  popular  and 
interesting  lecturers  heard  ev- 
ery year  in  towns  and  cities  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  doubt- 
less in  other  parts  of  the  country 
also,  is  a  man  who  has  given  most 
of  his  mature  years  to  telling  men 
how  to  succeed  in  business.  He  has 
a  perfectly  wonderful  fund  of  infor- 
mation about  almost  every  kind  of 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise 
in  which  he  is  not  and  never  has  been 
engaged.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
however,  we  always  have  thought 
this  lecturer's  advice  was  fundamen- 
tally sound,  and  rather  simple,  too, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  very  com- 
mon-sense rule  about  working  hard, 
saving  your  money,  living  a  decent 
life,  violating  no  important  laws,  and 
giving  everyone  the  square  deal  you 
might  yourself  expect. 

But,  after  all,  most  of  us  attach 
the  highest  value  to  the  advice  of  a 
man  who  knows  just  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  who  tells  us  how  he  did 
this  or  that  in  order  to  succeed,  and 
doesn't  overlook  his  failures  and 
bonehead  breaks  as  he  goes  along. 
We  all  know,  douljtless.  that  the 
foundation  of  success  in  anything  is 
certain  to  involve  hard  work.  Every 
big  man  quoted  in  this  department 
in  the  last  three  years  put  that  word 
first  in  his  list  of  requirements — 
work. 

Unlike  the  lecturer  referred  to  a 
moment  ago,  Samuel  M.  Vauclain, 
head  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  knows  his  job  from  real  ex- 
perience. Success,  he  says,  is  merely 
a  matter  of  succeeding,  which  is  not 


Siiiiiiiel  >I.  S|i<>iikiiiu'  :tl  the  lledii'iltion  f»f  the  .VdiiiiiiWtriif i4>n 

llllilllinij:  of  flie  njil<l\^iii  l.ofoiiiotH'e  Works  iif  Kflil yKtiiiie,  Pii.,  in  .llliie.  Ift^K. 


nearly  so  simple  as  the  language  may 
make  it  appear.  Mr.  Vauclain  ought 
to  know  something  about  the  sul)ject, 
having  risen  from  the  thrilling  post 
of  enginchouse  apprentice  to  master 
builder  of  locomotives  with  quite  a 
margin  of  years  remaining  for  quiet 
and  satisfying  contemplation.  He 
ought  to  know. 

No  one  handed  Samuel  X'auclain 
anything  on  a  silver  platter.  He  had 
to  work  hard,  as  we  said  in  another 
story  a  couple  of  years  ago  about  his 
boyhood,  and  although  he  has  been 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder  for  a  long 
time  he  still  works  the  .same  way 
while  he  is  on  the  job  which,  natur- 
ally, isn't  quite  .so  endlessly  as  in  the 
past. 

Right  now  Mr.  Vauclain  likes  to 
talk  about  selling  Baldwin  locomo- 
tives because,  as  head  of  that  big 
organization,  sales  have  a  really  i)er- 
sonal  appeal  to  him,  another  natural 
trait.  .Some  authorities  declare  him 
to  be  the  prize  salesman  of  the  whole 
outfit,  but  these  chronicles  would  not 
record  that  fact  without  adding  that 
if  he  really  is  Number  One  in  his 
division  he  ought  to  be  because  he 
has  had  many  years  of  educational 
opportunities  not  available  to  some 
pretty  snappy  salesmen.  You  have  to 
remember,  too,  that  when  some  rail- 
road committee  begins  to  act  up  in  the 
presence  of  this  Baldwin  head  he 
feels  perfectly  safe  in  making  certain 
observations,  agreements  and  other 
things  denied  to  the  average  ami)as- 
sador  from  Philadelphia's  locomotive 


])Iant  who  may  have  to  telephone  or 
telegrajjh  the  house  before  commit- 
ting himself.  The  boss  always  has  an 
advantage  over  the  force  below  him. 

Still  you  have  to  hand  it  to  .Sam- 
uel \'auclain  when  it  comes  to  figur- 
ing up  the  cost  and  delivery  time  of 
a  dozen  or  so  locomotives  while  a 
committee  is  waiting  in  the  corner, 
hi  support  of  this  belief  one  hears 
the  story  of  a  committee  whose  mem- 
bers wanted  a  prompt  bid  on  a  num- 
ber of  locomotives  for  which  there 
seemed  to  be  an  emergency.  It  would 
take  some  little  time,  Mr.  Vauclain 
told  the  impatient  railroaders,  to  de- 
liver his  answer. 

"How  nnich?"  the  committee  in- 
quired. 

"Thirty  minutes,"  Mr.  \'auclain 
replied. 

He  has  very  definite  ideas  about 
this  matter  of  selling,  whether  it  be 
locomotives  or  safety  razor  blades,  al- 
though he  may  never  have  sold  any 
blades. 

"It  is  better  to  sell  an  engine  or 
two  instead  of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred," 
he  explained  as  he  was  striding  the 
floor  of  his  spacious  ofifice  in  the 
Administration  Building  one  day  not 
long  ago. 

"This  is  particularly  true  in  refer- 
ence to  new  buyers,  because  they 
soon  will  need  other  engines,  and  be- 
ing convinced  that  yours  is  the  right 
product  will  easily  buy  again. 

".\nd  really  the  big  orders  are  not 
bard  to  get.  Delivery  and  price  and 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  Service 


ON  February  10,  1830,  a  little  company  of 
progressive  people  in  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
a  charter  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Petersburg  "to  some  convenient  point  on  the 
North  Carolina  line." 

When  completed  it  reached  from  Petersburg 
to  Biakely,  Va.,  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the 
falls  of  the  Roanoke  River,  a  total  distance  of 
59  miles. 

Not  much  of  a  railroad  by  modefrn  standards! 
But  an  undertaking  of  some  magnitude  for  those 
times;  and  one  that,  its  advocates  foresaw,  would 
revolutionize  industry  and  commerce. 

They  were  empire  builders,  those  pioneers  of 
the  Petersburg  Railroad,  who  had  unbounded 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  South  and  in  the  success 
of  the  new  enterprise.  But  as  great  as  was  their 
faith  they  could  hardly  have  envisaged  the 
changes  that  were  to  come. 

Built  as  a  local  enterprise  to  increase  trade, 
the  Petersburg  Railroad  became  in  a  few  years  a 
link  in  the  "great  mail"  route  between  North 
and  South  and,  with  more  than  one  hundred 
other  roads,  was  later  welded  into  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Company. 


Today  what  was  formerly  the  Petersburg 
Railroad  is  an  essential  part  of  a  system  com- 
prising 5153  miles  of  railroad  in  Southeast  Vir- 
ginia, the  Eastern  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Southeast  Alabama. 

Over  the  heavy  steel  rails  that  long  ago  re- 
placed the  strap -iron  track  of  the  Petersburg 
Railroad,  there  moves  a  vast  and  varied  traffic. 

From  North  to  South — from  South  to  North 
—  the  great  trains  thunder  past.  Luxurious  mile- 
a-minute  passenger  trains,  each  costing  as  much 
as  the  entire  original  cost  of  the  Petersburg 
Road.  Swift  freight  trains,  laden  with  valuable 
cargoes. 

Every  train  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation.  Every  train  a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  the 
founders,  and  of  the  men  who  followed  after. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  today  has  been  a 
century  in  the  making.  It  looks  to  the  future 
with  the  same  confidence  as  did  that  President 
of  the  Petersburg  Railroad  who  wrote:  "of  the 
final  success  of  such  a  line,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the  immense 
intercourse  of  the  country  and  with  the  great 
value  of  time  in  conducting  its  business." 


ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE 

The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South 
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engineering  are  the  questions  involved 
and  you  have  but  few  competitors. 
But  when  it  comes  to  an  engine  or 
two,  real  salesmanship  may  be 
needed." 

Mr.  Vauclain  then  remembered.  It 
was  an  incident  typical  of  the  \'au- 
clain  system  of  selling  and  worth  re- 
membering to  retell. 

"I  believe  in  pleasing  customers," 
he  began  with  a 
smile.  "That  really 
is  one  of  our  best 
maxims.  But  some- 
times a  customer 
may  need  instruc- 
tion. There  was  the 
case  of  a  road  which 
had  bought  ten  loco- 
motives from  us. 
After  a  time  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  from 
the  operating  vice 
president  in  which 
he  said  that  the  en- 
gines were  no  good. 

"Xow  I  knew  that 
the  engines  were  ex- 
cellent within  them- 
selves. It  was  an  oc- 
casion to  reach  for 
your  hat  and  go  to 
see  that  customer. 
Before  calling  on 
him  I  dropped  in  at 
his  enginehouse  and 
looked  over  the  en- 
gines. Only  one  of 
them  had  been  prop- 
erly handled ;  they 
were  in  bad  shape. 

"A  locomotive  is 
something  like  a 
horse  with  us.  \\q 
get  to  love  the 
things.  And  seeing 
those  engines  so  bad- 
ly treated  was 
enough  to  make  any  locomotive  man 
mad  clear  through. 

"So  I  went  in  to  see  the  vice  presi- 
dent. He  kept  me  waiting  a  long 
time  and  then  received  me  with  a 
glance  intended  to  freeze.  But  I  sur- 
vived it  and  said  to  him : 

"  'Look  here,  if  you  treated  a  horse 
the  way  you  have  treated  my  engines 
the  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  would  be  after  you. 
Now,  it  isn't  fair  to  handle  our  en- 
gines like  that,  and  write  us  that  they 
are  no  good.  It  is  your  organization 
that  isn't  any  good  or  maybe  it's  you. 
I  don't  know.' 

"Well,  sir,  you  should  have  seen 
his  face.  If  his  glance  had  been  freez- 
ing in  the  beginning  it  was  burning 
now.  He  repeated  that  his  organiza- 
tion was  all  right,  and  the  engines 
were  bad.  As  for  himself,  he  left  me 


to  draw  my  own  conclusions.  But  I 
told  him  to  get  his  coat  and  come 
down  to  the  enginehouse.  He  had  to 
go,  under  the  circumstances.  And  one 
look  showed  him  that  the  engines 
had  been  mishandled. 

■'We  went  back  to  the  office  much 
better  friends,  and  I  said  to  him : 

"  'See  here,  you  need  some  pas- 
senger engines  to  put  your  trains  on 
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schedule,  and  stop  the  public  talk 
about  how  late  they  run.  Shall  I  send 
you  down  a  few?' 

"He  was  surprised  again,  denied 
that  his  trains  were  late  any  oftener 
than  those  of  many  another  road,  and 
so  on.  But  I  told  him  that  he  wasn't 
working  for  other  roads,  and  not  do- 
ing his  own  justice  if  he  had  delayed 
schedules  for  the  lack  of  a  few  loco- 
motives. 

"So  we  had  as  fine  a  row  as  you 
ever  heard,  and  parted  good  friends. 
He  really  was  a  first  rate  executive, 
but  must  have  grown  careless ;  got 
into  a  rut.  We  have  been  friends 
ever  since  and  his  trains  are  run  on 
time  nowadays." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  .Sanniel  M. 
\'auclain  enjoys  such  selling  contacts. 
His  is  the  philo-sophy  of  a  happy, 
fighting  man.  on  the  job  he  loves.  He 


believes  that  a  man's  job  should  be 
his  joy,  and  when  it  isn't  that  condi- 
tion implies  something  wrong  with 
the  job  or  the  man,  usually  the  man. 
because  a  balky  job  can  be  turned 
into  joy  by  the  metaphysics  of  opti- 
mism. 

"Almost  anybody  can  accomplish 
almost  anything  if  only  he  has  the 
will  to  do  it,"  was  the  way  he  phrased 
it.  He  commands 
18,000  men  every 
day,  but  he  does  it 
b  y  understanding, 
and  not  by  any  mere 
right  of  authority. 
He  has  the  contem- 
plative air  and  a 
]ihilosopher's  creed. 

"The  hard  thing 
in  life  is  not  to  make 
the  money  needed 
for  happiness,  but 
to  find  the  job  you 
can  do  best,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  suppose 
it  is  a  fact  that  some 
men  never  really  hit 
upon  their  vocation. 
Rut,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  right  job  for 
e^•ery  man  is  the 
thing  that  he  must 
do  next.  I  doubt 
whether  many  of  us 
ever  pick  our  jobs; 
we  just  happen  upon 
them,  or  they  happen 
upon  us.  Presently 
we  get  acquainted 
with  each  other  and 
both  decide  that  the 
other  fellow  will  do 
pretty  well.  That  is 
the  way  to  know 
vour  work.  Make  it 
your  friend.  Invest 
it  with  a  personality, 
and  give  it  the  chance  that  you  would 
give  a  friend.  Don't  cheat  or  skimp 
it ;  be  loyal  and  zealous,  and  your  job 
will  reward  you  with  every  joy  of 
friendship." 

Sanniel  Vauclain  belongs  to  the  six 
o'clock  school  of  success,  his  regular 
rising  hour,  and  reaches  his  desk  by 
seven.  Sometimes  he  stays  there  un- 
til ten  at  night.  He  never  has  taken 
a  vacation,  and  doesn't  feel  the  need 
of  one  now.  Hard  work,  he  believes, 
is  the  sinew  of  achievement  and  a 
surety  of  health.  Besides,  it  is  hap- 
piness. Listening  to  him  expound  his 
creed  of  success  achieved  merely  by 
doing  the  next  job  right,  and  always 
being  ready  to  put  forth  a  man's  ut- 
most effort,  it  is  not  hard  to  ])erceive 
that  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  his 
life  began  with  the  stern  demands  of 
the  war.  That  is  to  sav.  the  neces- 
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CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
Self  Guarded 

SPRING  FROGS 

Are  giving  excellent  service  under  severe  traffic  conditions  on 
Railroads  using  them. 

Four  years  of  successful  service  in  main  line  by  CONLEY  TYPE 
SPRING  FROGS  have  demonstrated  their  merit  for  safe  and 
economical  service. 


SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 


CONLEY  FROG  &  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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sity  for  large  and  intensive  produc- 
tion was  a  challenge  which  struck 
sparks  from  his  imagination. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the 
conMict  the  Baldwin  plants  produced 
seven  locomotives  every  24  hours,  a 
record  unapproached.  it  is  said,  by 
any  other  organization  in  the  world. 
The  Baldwin  forces  also  put  up  a 
plant  thai  turned  out  15,000 
and  6.000  rifles  every  work- 
ing day  of  24  hours.    That  , 
plant  produced  about  half 
of  all  the  rifles  that  Ameri- 
can troops  used  overseas. 
And  the  locomotives  did  a 
lion's  part  in  hauling  the 
uncounted  tons  of  supplies 
that  contributed  to  victory. 
This  was  the  sort  of  work 
that  this  giant  enjoyed.  Up 
at  six  and  going  imtil  the 
far  hours,  calm,  self-pos- 
sessed,   seemingly  tireless, 
with  the  energy  of  a  man 
who  works  at  high  pressure 
but  understands  the  regu- 
lation of  his  resources.  His 
is  the  air  of  a  man  who 
merely  is  confirming  what 
everybody  knows,  or  some- 
thing    which  everybody 
surely  should  have  learned. 
The    way    to    success  is 
through  the  next  job,  and 
the  way  is  not  hard.  His 
earliest  lessons  were  learned 
in  the  school  of  hard  work. 
"I  went  to  school  more  than 
most  boys  of  my  day  and 
wanted  to  attend  college. 
Also  I  wanted  to  be  a  me- 
chanic," he  said.  "The  en- 
trance age  was  17.  A  year 
earlier  I  entered  the  enginehouse  as 
a  helper  in  order  that  no  mischance 
might  prevent  my  admission.  That 
was  duly  granted,  and  I  served  five 
years  apprenticeship.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  of  this  time  I  was  a  kind 
of  under-foreman,  drawing  the  pay 
of  an  apprentice.  It  was  my  intention 
to  enter  college  after  completing  the 
apprentice  term.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
become  a  full-fledged  workman  than 
they  made  me  a  foreman.  Should  I 
leave  the  road   for  three  or  four 
years  of  study?  It  was  a  hard  prob- 
lem, and  I  considered  it  until  they 
moved  me  up  another  peg  and  my 
college  course  went  glimmering." 

With  such  a  beginning,  Mr.  Vau- 
clain  studied  mechanical  drawing  at 
night,  and  in  the  course  of  things 
came  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  on  an  inspection  job.  He 
stayed  there  a  year  supervising  the 
building  of  engines.  This  was  a  new 
and  bigger  world.  Here  indeed,  he 
decided,  was  the  theater  of  his  ef- 


forts, and  industrial  forge  of  X'nlcan, 
where  big  hammers  beat  upon  colos- 
sal masses  of  steel,  where  fires 
blazed,  men  sweated  and  achieved. 

The  young  man  of  today,  the 
young  woman,  business  as  a  whole, 
the  nation  itself,  stand  at  the  dawn 
of  the  greatest,  happiest  epoch  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  X'auclain  believe-^.  -So  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  ev- 
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ery  aspect  of  life  that  he  is  convinced 
existing  ills  will  be  remedied  wher- 
ever they  exist,  opening  the  way  to  a 
new  and  better  day. 

"Look  backward  for  comfort  when 
you  observe  difficulties  rising  in  the 
future,"  he  said.  "Read  and  ponder 
the  methods  of  great  men  in  the  past, 
consider  the  difficulties  that  the  nation 
has  already  overcome,  and  the  future 
will  always  be  bright.  We  may  enjoy 
blessings  only  when  we  have  known 
adversity." 


The  World  Does  Move 

In  the  present  era  of  scientific,  me- 
chanical, industrial  advancement  few 
men,  except  perhaps  a  \'oliva,  the 
Zionist  who  still  believes  the  world 
is  flat,  have  the  courage  to  doubt 
that  almost  anything  is  possible.  Less 
than  at  any  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory do  men  ridicule  the  theories  of 
inventive  minds  as  they  did  a  hun- 
dred  years  ago,   when  Stephenson 


jjroduced  his  famous  little  Rocket. 
Indeed  there  is  just  a  chance  that  in 
the  presence  of  such  progress  we 
may  become  a  trifle  over-certain  of 
ourselves.  We  smile  over  the  styles  of 
30  years  ago,  forgetting  that  a  com- 
ing generation  will  laugh  at  us. 

\'incent  Massey,  the  Canadian 
dil)lomat,  speaking  to  the  American 
Railway  Engineers'  Association,  last 
spring,  told  about  some  of 
(ieorge  Stephenson's  ex- 
periences with  the  English 
public  when  his  locomotive 
astounded  the  world. 

"When  Stephenson  won 
that  contest,"  said  Mr. 
Massey,  "the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  Railway  direc- 
tors made  a  most  important 
decision.  They  decided  that 
their  ])assenger  and  freight 
trains  had,  perha]is.  better 
be  drawn  by  locomotives 
and  not  by  horses.  So  after 
\ears  of  experimentation 
a  n  d  disappointment,  the 
steam  railway,  just  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  defi- 
nitely began  its  career  of 
progress.  The  iron  horse 
l)egan  to  feel  his  oats. 

"Iiut  those  dangerous 
revolutionaries  who  believ- 
ed in  steam  railways  had  a 
l)ad  time  with  parliament 
and  with  a  skeptical  public. 
What  would  happen  to  fox 
hunting  if  railways  were  to 
plow  through  fox  covers? 
Imjiassioned  speeches  were 
made  ostensibly  in  defense 
of  widows'  cabbage  patches 
and  strawberry  beds.  W' hat, 
too,  would  become  of  coachmen  and 
coachmakers  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  very 
awkward  matter  if  a  cow  were  to 
stray  on  the  railway  line?  You  re- 
member the  immortal  answer  which 
Stephenson  made  to  that  observation. 
He  said,  in  his  north  country  accent, 
'Aye,  verra  awkward  for  the  cow.' 

"Then  when  railroads  came  to  be 
])rojected  almost  at  the  same  time  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  noise  of  the  new  iron 
monsters  would  prevent  hens  from 
laying  eggs  and  cows  from  giving 
milk.  They  were  very  much  more 
sensitive  about  noise  than  we  are  now. 
1  think  sometimes  we  might  imitate 
that  fraility  of  our  ancestors,  with 
some  degree  of  advantage. 

"This  attitude  toward  noise  gave 
rise  to  one  most  unfortunate  inci- 
dent. You  will  recall  the  story  of  one 
of  your  early  engines  named  the 
'Best  Friend.'  Its  attendant  was  so 
annoyed  by  the  sound  of  escaping 
steam  that  he  reduced  it  to  effective 
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DEPEN  DABI  LITY 


"On  Time" — that  phrase  was 
born  in  the  faithful,  never- 
failing  performance  of  the 
Railroads, which  maintain— on 
hundreds  of  thousand  miles 
of  track— schedules  computed 
in  minutes,  even  in  seconds! 


Fairmont  IVIM9  Inspec- 
tion Car 

Water  Cooled  for  I  or  2  men. 
Other  models  include  :  CI  — 
Air  Cooled  for  1  or  2  men, 
and  MI'>  Sprin(»  Mounted 
for  I  to  4  men 


To  protect  the  reputation  for  dependability  that 
it  enjoys,  the  Railroad  World  must  be  certain  of 
the  performance  of  every  factor — human  and 
material — that  enters  into  its  service.  In  no  depart- 
ment is  this  so  clearly  seen  as  in  maintenance  and 
right  of  way,  where  Fairmont  equipment  is  fast 
becoming  the  standard. 


Dependability,  when  applied  to  Fairmont  Motor 
Cars,  has  a  double  meaning.  It  means  continuous, 
never-failing  service  and  also  lowest  over-all  cost 
service.  This  is  not  an  idle  claim,  but  a  matter  on 
record  in  thousands  of  railroad  offices,  and  in  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  motor  cars  now  in 
service  are  Fairmont  products. 


Fairmont  Railway A\otors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Francisco     New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada        Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Manufacturers  of  section  inotor  cars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers,  ball 
and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles,  and  safety  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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silence  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
sitting  on  the  safety  valve.  The  only 
difficulty  was  that  the  'Best  Friend' 
blew  up.  I  suppose  the  moral  of  the 
story  is  that  even  our  best  friends 
resent  being  made  to  keep  quiet. 

"Then  came  the  objection  of  the 
canals  and  toll  roads.  In  all  the  cen- 
tury of  its  history,  the  railway  has 
never  lacked  an  adequate  supply  of 
opponents.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
now  faced  again  with  its  old  com- 
petitor, the  highway,  through  its  new 
ally,  the  motor  car.  Perhaps  the  air- 
plane soon  will  add  its  quota  of  i)rob- 
lems  to  railway  transportation. 
Someone  prophesied  just  the  otlier 
day  that  all  your  first  class  passengers 
were  soon  going  to  travel  by  air.  I 
may  tell  you  that  in  Northern  Can- 
ada we  have  already  used  heavy  air- 
planes for  the  transportation  of  both 
workmen  and  building  materials. 
But  this,  after  all.  was  for  use  in 
railway  construction,  so  that  the  air- 
plane was  not  a  rival,  but  a  iiand- 
maiden. 

"Well,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  run 
over  the  early  objections  to  the  rail- 
way. One  was  a  letter  written  to  tiie 
press  by  an  infuriated  Englishman 
who  said  it  was  a  notorious  fact  tiiat 
the  brains  of  business  men  were  so 
addled  by  the  swiftness  of  the  trains 
that  they  forgot  what  they  had  made 
the  journey  for  and  had  to  write 
home  to  find  out.  Well,  that  may  ex- 
plain difficulties  which  we  all  have 
had  in  recent  times.  But  even  when 
the  railway  became  an  accepted  fact, 
it  still  had  its  enemies.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary to  turn  over  that  amazing 
letter  written  by  John  Ruskin  only 
40  years  ago  to  the  Times,  that  re- 
pository of  objections  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen, in  which  he  said : 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  do  not  write  now  further  concern- 
ing railways  here  or  elsewhere.  They 
are  to  me  the  loathsomest  form  of 
deviltry  now  extant — destructive  of  all 
wise  social  habits  or  possible  natural 
beauty,  carriages  of  damned  souls  on 
the  ridges  of  their  own  graves. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  the  objections  of 
our  ancestors  have  been  overcome. 
At  the  end  of  this  century,  since 
George  Stephenson's  Rocket  won  tlie 
prize,  we  have  seen  a  steady  growth 
of  efficiency  and  comfort  for  whicii 
we,  the  traveling  jjublic,  are  not  ])cr- 
haps  as  grateful  as  we  should  be  un- 
til we  sit  down  and  think  about  it. 

"You  may  remember  Kipling's 
poem  in  which  he  asks  whether  ro- 
mance is  dead.  Is  this  god,  Romance, 
gone  from  the  earth?  Has  modern 
machinery  killed  him?  Can  he  exist 


on  a  railway?  Surely  not.  Then  the 
verses  run : 

Romance!  the  season  tickets  niourne. 
He  never  ran  to  catch  his  train, 
But  passed  with  coach  and  guard  and 
horn 

And  left  the  local- — late  again! 
Confound  Romance! — And  all  unseen 
Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen. 


\'iiioent    MnsMpy,    Cniiailiaii    >liiiist«>r  to 
the  I'liiteil  State.««. 


"To  us  in  North  America  railways 
are  the  embodiment,  the  very  shape 
of  romance  itself,  and  the  work  of 
developing,  of  constructing  and  man- 
aging and  operating  the  great  rail- 
ways is  a  su])erb  work,  not  only  of 
concrete  skill  but  of  the  imagination. 
A  railway,  it  always  seems  to  me,  is 
a  poem  in  practical  form.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  lyrical  imagination 
which  enters  into  the  nomenclature  of 
I'ulhnan  cars,  although  I  should  like 
very  much  to  meet  the  man  who 
names  them.  What  I  mean  is,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  of  the  poet  only  as 
a  man  of  words.  He  is  a  man  of  ac- 
tion as  well. 

"There  is  something  of  the  poet  in 
every  great  administrator,  every  great 
engineer,  every  great  leader  of 
finance  and  industry.     Perhaps  the 


inesident  of  a  bank,  for  instance, 
would  not  consider  it  an  unmixed 
compliment  if  he  were  told  he  was  a 
poet  at  heart.  He  probably  would 
furiously  deny  the  charge.  I  confess 
that  I  have  met  bankers  when  they 
did  not  exhibit  poetical  feeling  in  any 
large  form.  But  what  I  mean  is  ob- 
vious enough,  gentlemen.  There  is  no 
great  achievement  of  any  kind  that 
lias  not  got  imagination  and  a  soul 
IiL-iiind  it." 


Low  Air  Rates  Bring 
Business 

Proof  that  high  fare  has  been  the 
greatest  deterent  to  a  general  accept- 
ance of  air  travel  is  seen  in  the  im- 
meiliate  remarkable  increase  in  air 
passenger  traffic  over  the  lines  of  the 
Aviation  Corporation  System  follow- 
ing the  fare  reduction  of  Jan.  22. 
I'assenger  rates  on  the  corporation's 
system  including  the  lines  of  Univer- 
.sa!  .Xviation  Corporation,  Colonial 
Air  Transport.  Southern  Air  Trans- 
port and  Embry-Riddle  were  reduced 
to  a  level  comparative  with  those  for 
rail  and  Pullman  travel. 

The  response  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic was  immediate  and  so  large  that 
several  of  the  lines  have  been  forced 
to  put  on  larger  airi)lanes  or  run  two 
and  three  planes  where  only  one  was 
t1(jwn  before  the  new  fares  went  into 
effect. 

During  the  first  three  days  the  low- 
ered rates  were  in  effect,  according 
to  James  F.  Hamilton,  operating  vice 
president  of  the  corporation,  passen- 
ger traffic  increased  more  than  400 
])er  cent  over  the  system,  compared 
with  an  average  previous  three-day 
])criod  at  the  higher  rates. 

"We  expected  a  large  increase  in 
air  travel  to  follow  the  rate  reduc- 
tion," said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "but  the 
immediate  response  and  the  carrying 
of  five  times  as  many  passengers  in 
the  first  three  days  the  new  rate  was 
in  effect  as  we  did  in  a  similar  pre- 
vious period,  was  even  better  than 
we  had  expected. 

"Several  of  our  lines  have  had  to 
replace  single  engined  i)lanes  with 
larger  tri-motored  etiuipment  or  run 
in  two  or  three  sections  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  volume  of  traffic. 

"The  experience  simi)ly  shows  that 
travelers  will  ride  the  air  lines  if  fares 
are  kei)t  on  a  level  near  that  of  other 
forms  of  transportation,  and  I  be- 
lieve tiic  traffic  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

"With  the  fares  at  the  present 
level,  air  travel  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
form  of  transportation,  if  time  spent 
in  travel  has  any  value  at  all." 
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On  the 
Southern  Pacific 


^^^^ 


FOR 

'Serviceability' 

AND 

Investment  Economy 


IV/TAGOR  Air  Dump  Cars  are 
■l-'A  known  throughout  the 
world  for  their  ability  to  stand 
the  hard  knocks  and  terrific 
punishment  of  loading  and  un- 
loading. They  are  big  and  rug- 
ged and  yet  the  smoothest  in 
point  of  operation. 

The  extra  built-in  strength  gives 
the  owners  every  advantage  of 
sustained  operation,  added 
years  of  dependable  service, 
minimum  upkeep  cost  and  the 
highest  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

Magor  Air  Dump  Cars  are  de- 
pendable and  economical  for 
the  following  very  good  rea- 
sons: 

Strong  Undorfraiiie  and  Body 
Stability  on  Track 
Violent  Shocks  Eliminated 
Cannot  Dump  Prematurely 
Selective  Dumping 
Free  Floating  Door 
Low  Loading  Height 
Dump  Clear  of  Track  Ballast 
Meet  A.  R.  A.  and  L  C.  C. 
requirements. 

.  Here  is  a  dump  car  thai  merits  in-, 
restigation.    Ask  for  full  details. 

Magor  Car  Corporation 

50  Church  St.,  New  York 


On  the 
New  York  Central 


On  the 
C.  P.  R. 


On  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Ry. 


On  the 
M.  &  E. 


s 
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This  Is  How  It  Operates 

THK  HIGHWAY  guardian,  referred 
to  somewhat  briefly  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Transportation, 
has  created  such  lively  interest  that  a 
more  technical  description  has  been 
requested. 

The  device  is  covered  by  i)atents 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Frank- 
lin Railway  Supply  Co.  Inc.  of  New 
York.  As  shown  here  the  l)arricr 
arm  consists  of  a  light  but  strong 
skeleton  steel  work  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent  or  bow  securely 
fixed  to  a  pivoting  base  mounted  on  a 
pedestal.  A  steel  cable  is  stretched 
tautly  to  form  a  chord  of  the  crescent 
so  as  to  make  a  resilient  member  for 
contact  with  oncoming  vehicles.  The 
whole  barrier  arm  can  pivot  on  the 
pedestal  l)oth  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally, and  the  whole  structure  is  bal- 
anced so  that  when  lowering  to  closed 
position  a  force  of  only  five  pounds 
is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  motion  of 
the  barrier.  The  reason  for  provid- 
ing the  horizontal  movement  is  that 
should  a  vehicle  strike  barrier  before 
it  is  in  locked  position  the  barrier 
will  lie  ])ushed  harmlessly  to  one  side, 
allowing  the  vehicle  to  proceed.  Even 
when  barrier  is  in  locked  position  it 
is  still  free  to  swing  away  from  rail- 
road tracks,  thereby  permitting  ve- 
hicles to  escape  should  they  be  caught 
between  barriers.  All  movements  of 
barrier  are  so  controlled  that  violent 
motion  at  any  time  is  eliminated  ;  con- 
sequently, no  serious  damage  can  oc- 
cur to  vehicles,  operators  or  passen- 


gers. The  pedestal  consists  of  a  cast 
steel  housing  suitably  and  securely 
fixed  to  the  foundation  and  has  pro- 
vided housings  to  receive  the  ball 
trunion  ijearings  on  which  the  barrier 
arm  pivcjts  for  vertical  movement.  In- 
side the  pedestal  is  arranged  all  the 
operating  and  control  mechanism 
which  consists  of  :  Motor  driven  hy- 
draulic pump ;  hydraulic  cylinder  and 
jiiston  ior  raising  barrier  arm ;  mag- 
net and  pilot  valve  for  controlling 
motor  and  hydraulic  cylinder ;  hy- 
draulic reservoir;  relief  by-pass  valve 
to  control  pressure  in  hytlraulic  cylin- 
der, suitable  switches  for  lights,  si- 
rens, etc. 

The  operating  mechanism  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  figures 
used  here  and  shown  in  the  drawing. 

Assuming  that  the  operation  is 
automatic,  the  barrier  will  lower  in 
response  to  a  train  entering  or  ap- 
proaching the  danger  zone. 

The  action  of  a  train  on  a  suitable 
track  circuit  causes  magnet  switch 

(2)  to  be  deprived  of  its  holding 
power,  which  permits  magnet  arm 

(3)  to  drop  away  from  coil  (4), 
moving  pilot  valve  (5)  away  from 
seat  (6),  closing  oil  pressure  line 
(17)  from  oil  pump  and  allowing  oil 
pressure  in  chamber  (7)  to  reduce 
due  to  the  e.scape  of  oil  through  pipe 
(8)  to  main  reservoir  (9).  This  in 
turn  allows  the  pressure  on  the  un- 
derside of  valve  (10)  to  move  this 
valve  to  the  open  position  releasing 
oil  pressure  in  operating  cylinder  and 
returning  oil  to  reservoir  (9)  through 
pipe  (ih. 


The  speed  of  lowering  the  barrier 
is  a  function  of  the  rate  of  escape  of 
oil  in  operating  cylinder  ( 1 )  back  to 
reservoir  (9).  This  rate  of  escape 
is  governed  by  the  speed  control  valve 
(  12)  which  can  be  adjusted  to  neces- 
sarv  closing  speed  required. 

'ihe  escape  of  oil  from  operating 
cylinder  (1)  is  through  pipe  (11), 
but  toward  end  of  stroke  a  portion  of 
oil  is  trapped  between  piston  (13) 
and  check  valve  (14)  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  cushioning  effect  during  the 
final  closing. 

.\fter  train  has  passed  and  the  dan- 
ger no  longer  exists,  the  magnet 
switch  (2)  is  re-energized  and  mag- 
net arm  (3)  is  pulled  against  coils 
which  also  closes  pilot  valve  (5), 
simultaneously  the  motor  switch  (15) 
is  closed  so  that  power  is  applied  to 
motor  driven  oil  pump  which  imme- 
diately operates  to  build  up  pressure 
in  ()i)erating  cylinder  ( 1  )  and  on  top 
of  diaphragm  (16),  through  pipes 
(17)  and  (7)  and  holding  valve  (10) 
on  its  seat.  Consequently,  piston 
(13)  will  be  forced  upward  carrying 
the  barrier  arm  with  it. 

In  order  that  motor  oil  pump  will 
not  run  continuously  a  cam  operated 
switch  (18)  is  wired  in  series  with 
the  motor  switch  (IS),  which  when 
the  barrier  has  reached  its  full  open 
position,  breaks  the  circuit  and  stops 
motor,  where  it  will  remain  until  the 
approach  of  another  train  sets  the 
whole  cycle  in  action  again. 

Relief  valve  (19)  is  provided  to 
prevent  overloading  of  pump  should 
barrier  be  restricted   from  opening 
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CONFIDENCE 


It  has  cost  much  effort  and  considerable  money  to 
bring  the  ROBINSON  CONNECTOR  to  its  present 
etate  of  approved  efficiency.  We  could  have  earlier  and 
more  conveniently  offered  a  Connector  which  would 
have  held  air  and  which  would  have  coupled  *'just  as 
well",  no  doubt,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  highly 
refined,  it  would  not  have  been  so  inexpensive  in  first 
cost — so  thoroughly  substantial. 

Then,  too,  the  maintenance  expense  would  have 
been  a  real  item. 

In  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  developing  the 
ROBINSON  CONNECTOR  we  have  aimed  to  deserve 
your  confidence  through  the  production  of  an  altogether 
efficient  equipment. 


ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 


"Building  Automatic  Connectors  is  our  exclusive  business" 
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due  to  being  caught  under  fender  or 
bumper  of  vehicles  or  any  other  ob- 
struction. 

Any  combination  of  signals,  audi- 
ble or  visible,  may  be  arranged  by 
suitable  switches  and  connections, 
responsive  to  magnet  arm  (3)  or  cam 
switch  (18). 

Two  red  lights  and  one  stop  sign 
are  furnished  as  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  action  of  the  .snubbcr  is  as 
follows : — 

The  pump  when  in  operation  to 
raise  barrier  builds  up  pressure  in 
snubber  cylinder  (20),  thereby  re- 
turning piston  (21)  to  normal  posi- 
tion and  holding  it  there  for  further 
use,  when  barrier  is  lowered.  When 
vehicle  strikes  barrier  the  caijle  pulls 
on  engaging  post  (22j,  attempting  to 
pull  crosshead  (23)  toward  track. 
Due  to  angular  pull  of  cables,  fric- 
tion is  set  up  between  crosshead  and 
guides  to  form  part  of  the  resist- 
ing force.  Any  movement  of  cross- 
head  in  turn  moves  piston  (21), 
which  endeavors  to  build  up  oil  pres- 
sure in  back  end  of  snubber  cylinder, 
and  force  oil  out  of  cylinder  (20), 
(due  to  displacement  of  rod)  through 
pipe  (24). 

The  oil  cannot  freely  escape  back 
to  reservoir  because  it  is  j)revented 
by  check  valve  (25).  The  oil  dis- 
placed by  piston  rod  is  discharged 
through  i)ipe  (24)  and  relief  valve 
(27)  which  opens  at  a  prc-determined 
pressure  and  allows  this  oil  to  escape 
to  reservoir.  The  oil  in  back  end  of 
snubber  cylinder  cannot  escape  so  as 
to  reduce  the  high  pressure  except 
through  the  small  holes  (26)  to  op- 
posite end  of  cylinder.  Movement  of 
piston  (21)  slowing  down  reduces 
pressure  in  back  end  of  cylinder,  so 
that  when  (21)  piston  comes  to  rest 
the  pressure  in  both  ends  of  cylinder 
is  equalized.  This  enables  the  snub- 
ber resistance  to  be  reduced  to  zero 
at  the  same  instant  the  vehicle  comes 
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to  a  full  stop.  After  snubber  has 
performed  its  duty  it  remains  ex- 
tended until  barrier  is  ready  to  raise, 
when,  as  before  explained,  the  pump 
builds  up  pressure  in  snubtier,  forc- 
ing it  back  to  normal  position. 


Some  Fuel  Discoveries 

DitTerent  persons,  even  automotive 
engineers,  rarely  agree  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  a  given  set  of  gasolines. 
In  connection  with  a  program  for 
conservation  of  petroleum  resources, 
the  bureau  of  standards  at  Washing- 
ton recently  studied  this  question. 
Specifically,  this  work  was  confined 
to  a  study  of  the  relative  merits  of 
a  series  of  common  fuels  for  giving 
acceleration. 

The  laboratories  of  four  of  this 
country's  automotive  "giants"  were 
o])ened  to  government  engineers  for 
this  work.  Nine  engines,  represent- 
ing the  most  modern  automotive  de- 
sign, were  used.  Careful  tests  were 
made  of  the  behavior  of  the  same  set 
of  fuels  in  each  of  these  engines.  The 
l)ainstaking  nature  of  the  work  may 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that  over 
1(X),000  computations  had  to  be  made 
in  worlcing  up  the  results. 

The  results  show  that  each  engine 
"rated"  the  fuels  in  exactly  the  same 
order  at  all  temperature  conditions 
used.  Differences  in  design,  however, 
caused  the  actual  value  of  the  im- 
provement of  one  fuel  over  another 
to  differ  among  the  engines  tested. 
For  an  extreme  example,  under  sum- 
mer operating  conditions,  one  engine 
found  a  certain  fuel  to  be  6  per  cent 
better  than  the  reference  fuel;  an- 
other engine  rated  it  as  being  25  per 
cent  better.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  while  it  is  possible  to  produce  one 
fuel  which  will  be  best  for  all  en- 
gines, the  engine  design  may  also  be 
modified  in  some  cases  to  take  full- 
est advantage  of  this  improvement. 
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It's  Called  a  Splitter 

The  peculiar  gadget  on  top  of  the 
engine  stack,  just  north  of  this  item, 
is  called  a  "splitter,"  used  to  deflect 
steam  and  gases  to  the  right  and  left 
in  snow  sheds. 

The  fire  risk  in  the  snow  sheds  on 
the  Southern  Pacific's  transcon- 
tinental line  over  the  summit  of  the 
Sierras  with  the  original  type  of 
wood  burning  locomotives,  was  great. 
This  has  been  practically  eliminated 
with  the  present  type  of  oil-burners. 
The  exhaust  due  to  a  use  of  full 
steam  pressure  loosened  the  boards 
of  the  sheds,  and  a  continuous  rat- 
tling of  these  boards  accompanied  the 
noise  of  exhaust  gases  during  the 
passage  of  a  locomotive  through  an 
upgrade  part  of  the  sheds.  This  is 
now  eliminated  by  placing  a  "V"- 
shaped  removable  casting  over  the  top 
I^assing  through  the  snow  sheds  and 
all  locomotives  of  fire  trains.  This  is 
known  as  a  "splitter"  for  deflecting 
the  exhaust  gases  to  the  right  and 
left  where  escape  is  allowed  by  omis- 
sion of  the  top  boards  on  the  sides 
of  the  sheds.  This  deflection  of  the 
exhaust  gases  prevents  any  possibili- 
ty of  sparks  being  driven  into  the 
roof  of  the  shed  with  a  probable  fire 
resulting. 


Cairo,  Egypt,  has  58  miles  of  elec- 
tric street  railway  lines  on  which  are 
operated  395  coaches  and  298  trail- 
ers. There  are  no  electric  rapid 
transit  lines,  electrified  steam  rail- 
roads, trackless  trolleys,  or  buses  op- 
crated  by  the  street  railway. 
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Acceleration  ! 


In  railroad  tests,  from  a 
standing  start  a  locomo- 
tive equipped  with  the 

|9C9\Alye  Pil9t 

reached  a  speed  of 
Sixty  Miles  per hour 
in  four  and  one  half 
minutes  less  time  than 
an  exactly  similar  loco- 
motive, without  the 
Valve  Pilot. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  ivays  in  which  the 

|9C9VaLYePiL9T 

increases  operating  efficiency  and  reduces 
operating  costs. 

CUT  OFF  AND  SPEED  RECORDER 
CORPORATION 

230  Park  Ave.  -    New  York 
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The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


IMPORTANT  changes  in  the  officer 
personnel  of  the  Transcontinental 
Air  Transport  and  ^[addux  Lines, 
which  recently  sufifered  a  serious  acci- 
dent on  its  Los  Angeles-Agua  Caliente 
route,  when  16  persons  were  killed,  have 
been  announced.  The  action  followed  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors  at 
which  the  accident  and  the  new  tariff 
policy  which,  through  a  new  schedule  of 
low  fares,  places  the  line  in  direct  com- 
petition with  railroads,  were  discussed. 

C.  M.  Keys,  director  and  promoter 
of  some  of  the  country's  largest  avia- 
tion projects,  retired  as  active  head  of 
the  company  and  is  to  be  succeeded  as 
president  by  J.  L.  Maddux  of  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  Keys  will  continue  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  while  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  executive  committee  passes 
to  a  railroad  man,  an  appointment  con- 
sidered significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
of  the  air  line's  plan  to  operate  on  pas- 
senger tariffs  comparable  to  that  charged 
on  railroads.  Daniel  M.  Sheaffer.  vice 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
line. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindijcrgh,  who 
has  been  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
aircraft  equii)ment  of  the  air-rail  sys- 
tem, mapping  of  the  route  and  other 
technical  work,  was  reappointed  chair- 
man of  the  technical  committee.  Colonel 
Paul  Henderson  was  re-elected  execu- 


tive vice  president,  and  \V.  J.  Barry 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

President  Maddux  has  announced  that 
the  national  executive  offices  of  the 
T. A. T. -Maddux  lines  are  to  be  moved 
from  St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles. 


Western  Pacific  Plans 

Upon  his  return  from  the  East.  H.  M. 
Adams,  president  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  said  in  a  formal  state- 
ment : 

"Proposed  control  of  the  Denver  & 
Salt  Lake  Railroad  by  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  with  which  the  West- 
ern Pacific  makes  direct  connection  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  development  in  a 
program  long  under  consideration.  The 
consummation  of  this  project  is  highly 
important  to  the  Western  Pacific  and 
the  territory  which  it  serves  in  Califor- 
nia, Nevada  and  Utah. 

"By  the  construction  of  tin-  41-niilc 
'Dotsero  cut-off'  between  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  Moffat 
Road,  a  new  transcontinental  rou  e  will 
be  opened  between  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, San  Francisco  Bay  territory  and 
Central  California  points,  and  the  East 
via  Salt  Lake  and  Denver.  This  route 
will  add  much  to  the  ability  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  and  their  connections, 
;o  provide  improved  service,  passenger 
and  freight,  to,  from  and  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  giving  them  two  import- 


ant routes  to  the  East,  the  other  being 
via  Pueblo  to,  from  and  through  St. 
Louis. 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  approves 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  control 
of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad, 
immediate  steps  will  b  e  taken  t  o 
construct  the  Dotsero  cut-off,  which  it 
is  hoped  can  be  accomplished  during 
this  summer  and  fall.  Construction  of 
the  Dotsero  cut-off  will  shorten  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Western  route  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  173 
miles  or  25  per  cent,  and  give  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Western  via  the 
Moffat  Tunnel  the  shortest  route  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver." 


Big  Year  for  United  Engineers 

I'nited  Engineers  &  Constructors, 
Inc.,  comprising  the  U.  G.  I.  Contract- 
ing Co.,  Public  Service  Production 
Company,  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  Day  &  Zinimermann  Engineer- 
ing &  Construction  Co.,  reports  $81,- 
600,000  of  engineering  and  construction 
work  completed  during  1929,  an  increase 
of  19  per  cent  over  the  operations  of 
1928.  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
Dwight  P.  Robinson,  president.  The 
value  of  contracts  on  the  books  as  of 
December  31,  1929,  was  $130,500,000 
compared  to  $129,700,000  the  previous 
year.  1 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CALIFORNIA.  —  The  Sacramento 
Northern  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Utah 
Construction  Co.,  San  F'rancisco,  for  a 
line  between  Vacaville  Junction  and 
Creed,  7.5  miles,  to  cost  about  $400,000. 
CANADA. — The  Canadian  National  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Rayner  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Toronto,  for  a  connection 
about  two  miles  long  with  the  grain 
elevator  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Co. 
at  Kingston,  Ont.  The  cost  will  l)e 
about  $100,000. 

FLORIDA. — The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  line 


from  Medulla,  southeast  to  Ridgewood, 
seven  miles.  The  cost  will  be  about 
$125,000. 

KENTUCKY.  — The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  Langhorne  & 
Langhorne,  Huntington,  W.  V'a.,  for  an 
extension  of  about  28  miles,  from  Mil- 
lard, Ky.,  east  to  the  Kentucky-Vir- 
ginia state  line,  to  cost  about  $4,804,000. 

TEXAS.— The  Gulf  &  West  Texas  has 
been  authorized  to  construct  a  line  from 
l-rcdericksburg  to  Brady,  69  miles,  and 
from  P-den  to  San  Angelo,  44  miles,  and 
to  operate  under  trackage  rights  over 
the    Colorado    &    Southern  between 


Brady  and  Eden,  32  miles,  or  build  its 
own  line  between  these  points.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  $5,852,665. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  to  be 
called  the  Sabine  Basin,  from  Beaumont 
to  Port  Arthur,  about  20  miles,  has 
been  approved  by  the  attorney  general 
of  the  state.  The  company  has  been  in- 
corporated for  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Northern  Pa- 
cific announces  that  construction  work 
on  the  $6,400,000  railroad  line  from 
Moclips,  Wash.,  to  the  Hoh  River  west 
of  the  Olympics  in  the  Olympic  Pen- 
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The  clear  air  that  J-M  Smoke  Jacks 
provide,  greatly  improves  working 
conditions  in  the  Chase  Roundhouse 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  located  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Handle  heavy  power  in  the  roundhouse 

with  light  weight  J-M  Smoke  Jacks 


ON  roundhouses  with  timber  roof  decks 
— old  or  new — light  weight  smoke 
jacks  are  an  asset  where  larger  jacks  must  be 
installed  to  handle  smoke  disposal  for  loco- 
motives of  larger  grate  areas  and  increased 
tractive  force.  Johns-Manville  has  developed 
a  series  of  light  weight  Smoke  Jacks,  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  meet  practically 
every  need  of  present  day  roundhouse  design. 

Johns-Manville  Smoke  Jacks  provide  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  construction 
obtainable.  They  are  made  of  Transite,  the 
most  durable  material  known  for  this  service. 
The  natural  resistance  of  Transite  to  the 
elements  and  smoke  fumes  eliminates  main- 
tenance costs.  Periodic  applications  of  paint 
or  protective  coatings  are  never  needed. 
There  are  J-M  Smoke  Jacks  that  have  been 
in  service  for  over  20  years  that  are  still 
giving  first  class  service  without  any  main- 
tenance. The  simplicity  of  design  of  all  J-M 
Smoke  Jacks  make  assembly  and  erection 
simple  and  easy. 

J-M  Ventilated  Smoke  Jacks  completely 
remove  smoke  fumes  and  gases  from  the 
roundhouse,  not  only  when  the  locomotive 
is  spotted  directly  under  the  Jack,  but  while 
it  is  entering  or  leaving  the  roundhouse. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  brochure  about 
J-M  Smoke  Jacks.  In  this  booklet  you  will 
find  Smoke  Jacks  that  are  scientifically  con- 
structed to  meet  variations  in  roundhouse 
design  and  competent  to  handle  every  size 
of  motive  power.  The  information  and  ac- 
tual diagrams  shown  in  this  brochure  will 
prove  valuable  to  you. 

'All  J-M  Smoke  Jacks  are  patented. 


The  J-M  Smoke  Jack  above  this  engine  is  made  of  Transite, 
on  imperishable  material  which  combines  great  strength 
and  durability  with  light  weight. 


Packings    Refractory  Cements    Insulations    Celiie  for  Concrete    Car  and  Bus  FloorinK     Rcady-to-lay  KoofinR     Fireproof  Bridfie  DetkinK     \V  aicr  proiidnB 
Built-up  Roofing  Transite   Masticoke  Flooring   Asbestos  Shingles  Smoke  Jacks     Bus  and  Airplane  Insulation     Klectrical  Parts     Transite  Pipe  Passenger 
and  Refrigerator  Car  Insulation    Friction  Tape    Insulating  Tape      Brake  Lining  and  Brake  Blocks 


^ Johns -Manville 

SERVICE  TO  TRANSPORTATION 


Addreis  JOHNS  MANVII.I.i: 
At  neareit  ojficv  listed  hchw 
New  York     (Chicago     Cleveland     San  Francisco  Montreal 
[OJftces  in  all  larne  cities) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  brochure  about  J-M  Smoke  Jacks 
-  Form  RR-2A. 


Name . 


Address. 
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insula,  will  be  started  about  April  1, 
with  P.  E.  Thian  of  St.  Paul,  consulting 
engineer,  in  charge.  This  new  line,  which 
will  tap  great  timber  areas,  is  a  joint 
Northern  Pacific-Union  Pacific  project. 
It  will  be  60  miles  long. 
WEST  VIRGINIA.— The  Norfolk  & 
Western  has  been  authorized  to  extend 
the  Jacob's  Fork  branch  and  the  Dry 
Fork  branch,  from  a  point  near  New- 
hall,  northeast,  eight  miles.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $1,180,000. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

CANADA.— Toronto.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  Anglin  & 
Norcross  to  construct  a  21 -story  addi- 
tion to  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  The  ad- 
dition will  contain  160  rooms  and  cost 
about  $839,500. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional has  let  a  contract  to  the  North- 
ern Construction  Co.  and  J.  W.  Stewart, 
for  timber  pier  sheds  to  cost  about 
$900,000. 

FLORIDA.— Pensacola.  The  W.  Hor- 
ace Williams  Co.,  New  Orleans,  has  a 
contract  from  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville for  a  brick  and  concrete  warehouse 
to  cost  about  $250,000. 
KANSAS.— Hays.  The  Union  Pacific 
is  planning  to  construct  a  freight  sta- 
tion, loading  docks  and  additional  sid- 
ings here  to  cost  about  $150,000. 
MAINE.— The  Portland  Terminal  Co.. 
a  .subsidiary  of  the  Maine  Central,  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Mead-Morrison 
Mfg.  Co.  for  two  coal  handling  towers 
at  Turners  Island,  South  Portland.  A 
contract  has  also  been  let  to  the  Mer- 
ritt.  Chapman  &  Scott  Corpn.,  New 
York,  for  SO  per  cent  of  the  work  in  a 
general  program  of  wharf  and  ware- 
house construction  at  Portland  and 
South  Portland.  The  complete  program 
of  development  involves  an  expenditure 
of  about  $2,000,000. 

MICHIGAN.— The  Pere  Marquette  is 
planning  to  spend  $6,110,000  for  various 
construction  projects  this  year.  The 
budget  includes  the  following:  grade 
separation  structures  at  Michigan  and 
Miller  avenues,  and  a  ferry  slip,  at  De- 
troit; a  freight  station,  lift  bridge  over 
the  Black  River,  and  improvements  to 
the  enginehouse  at  Port  Huron;  a  pas- 
senger station  at  Bay  View;  a  ferry 
slip,  berthing  dock  and  trackage  facili- 
ties with  new  80-foot  aprons  at  the 
north  and  south  ferry  slijis.  and  a  brick 
passenger  station  at  Ludington. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has 
asked  permission  to  build  an  extension 
to  its  Gogebic  line,  in  Gogebic  county, 
about  six  miles. 

NEW    JERSEY.— Jersey    City.  The 

Pennsylvania  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Deakman-Wells  Co.,  Jersey  City,  for  a 
hog  storage  building  to  cost  about  $136,- 


000,  and  for  additions  and  alterations 
to  the  hog  abattoir,  probable  cost,  $127,- 
000. 

OHIO.— Dayton.  M.  E.  White  Co., 
Chicago,  has  a  contract  from  the  Day- 
ton &  Union  to  construct  a  track  ele- 
vation at  this  point  to  cost  about  $435,- 
000. 

TEXAS.— Dallas.  The  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe  has  let  a  contract  to  Robert 
E.  McKee,  El  Paso,  for  a  one-story 
outbound  freight  house,  and  an  exten- 
sion for  the  present  inbound  freight 
house.  Bids  were  closed  January  10  for 
two  warehouses  and  a  storehouse  at 
Cleburne. 

Big  Spring.  The  Texas  &  Pacific  has 
let  a  contract  to  Robert  E.  McKec,  El 
Paso,  for  a  23-stall  enginehouse  and 
other  terminal  facilities  at  this  point. 


Locomotive  Orders 

According  to  reports  filed  with  the 
.'\.R.A.,  locomotives  in  need  of  repair 
on  the  Class  I  railroads,  January  15, 
totaled  8,661  or  15.3  per  cent  of  the 
number  on  line,  8.2  per  cent  in  need  of 
classified  repairs,  and  7.1  per  cent  in 
need  of  running  repairs.  This  was  an 
increase  of  999  compared  with  the  num- 
ber on  January  1,  at  which  time  there 
were  7,662  or  13.6  per  cent.  Serviceable 
locomotives  in  storage,  January  15,  to- 
taled 6.193  compared  with  6,213  on 
January  1. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  in- 
quiring for  five  Pacific  type  and  five 
switchers;  Aliquippa  &  Southern,  one 
or  two  switchers;  Alton  &  Southern, 
one  switcher. 

Baldwin  received  the  following  or- 
ders: American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.,  one  4-6-0  type;  St.  Louis-South- 
western, ten  4-8-4  type;  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  eight  2-10-0  type.  Lima  received 
the  following  orders:  Boston  &  Albany, 
IS  2-8-4  type;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  20 
2-10-4  type:  Hocking  Valley,  20  2-10-4 
type;  Pere  Marquette,  15  extra  tenders. 
American:  Boston  &  Albany,  five  4-6-4 
type;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  50  switchers 
and  40  extra  tenders;  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  10  Mallets;  Hocking 
Valley,  15  switchers;  Pere  Marquette, 
15  switchers.  The  New  York  Central 
ordered  three  oil-electric  locomotives 
from  American  and  General  Electric; 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  one  70-ton 
oil-electric  from  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.;  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpn., 
two  oil-electric  switchers  from  the  same 
company;  International  Railways  of 
Central  America,  three  2-8-2  type  from 
H.  K.  Porter  Co. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

Orders  for  passenger  cars  placed 
since  the  January  issue  of  Transporta- 
tion include  the  following:  Great  North- 


ern, one  baggage  and  mail  gas-electric 
car  from  J.  G.  Brill;  Missouri  Pacific, 
10  coaches  from  the  St.  Louis  Car,  and 
five  parlor-dining  cars  from  Pullman; 
New  York  Central,  10  dining  cars  from 
Pullman;  Pennsylvania,  five  combina- 
tion passenger  and  baggage  gas-electric 
rail  motor  cars  from  J.  G.  Brill;  Inter- 
national Railways  of  Central  America, 
five  first  class  coaches,  seven  second 
class  coaches  and  three  baggage  cars 
from  American  Car  &  Fdy.;  New 
Haven,  33  multiple-unit  cars  from  Os- 
good-Bradley. 

The  Burlington  is  inquiring  for  10 
baggage  car.«;  Milwaukee,  two  dining 
cars;  Erie,  10  gas-electric  cars;  Gulf, 
Mobile  &  Northern,  two  gas-electric, 
three  trailers  and  one  observation  car; 
Illinois  Central,  two  rail  motor  cars; 
Southern  Pacific,  15  electric  street 
cars;  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  12  sets  of 
underframes  and  12  sets  of  trucks  for 
passenger  coaches. 


Freight  Car  Orders 

According  to  reports  filed  by  the  car- 
riers with  tlie  car  service  division  of 
the  A.R.A,  Class  I  railroads  on  Jan- 
uary 15  had  118,916  freight  cars  in  need 
of  repair  or  5.4  per  cent  of  the  number 
on  line,  3.9  per  cent  in  need  of  heavy 
repairs  and  1.5  per  cent  in  need  of  light 
repairs.  This  was  an  increase  of  109 
cars  over  the  number  in  need  of  repair 
on  January  1.  at  which  time  there  were 
118.807  or  5.4  per  cent,  which  marked 
the  low  record  for  recent  years. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit 
Co.  is  inquiring  for  1000  refrigerator 
cars;  Milwaukee,  500  single  deck  stock 
cars  and  250  double  deck  stock  cars; 
Green  Bay  &  Western,  125  box  cars; 
Missouri  Pacific,  20  cabooses;  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America,  25  hoppers;  Anglo- 
Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  five  tank 
cars;  General  Chemical  Co.,  15  tank 
cars;  International  Railways  of  Central 
.\merica,  25  box  cars,  35  stock  cars  and 
25  flat  cars;  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons 
Co.,  from  one  to  six  bloom  cars.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  is  now  inquiring  for 
2000  box  cars. 

The  outstanding  orders  of  the  month 
are  those  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
for  5000  cars;  Hocking  Valley,  1500 
cars;  Pere  Marquette.  4850  cars;  Mil- 
waukee, 2300  cars,  and  the  Eric  2150 
cars.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  order 
was  placed  as  follows:  1500  gondolas 
with  American  Car  &  Fdy.,  1500  bene 
and  1500  hoppers  with  Standard  Steel, 
500  box  with  Pressed  Steel;  Hocking 
Valley,  1500  gondolas  with  American 
Car  &  Fdy.;  Pere  Marquette.  1500  box 
with  Standard  Steel,  1500  automobile 
with  Pullman,  750  gondolas  with  Rals- 
ton Steel,  250  gondolas  with  Green- 
ville. 500  automobile  and  250  furniture 
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Xhe  dots  on  this  map  show  the  hun- 
dreds of  places  where  we  have  done 
engineering  or  construction  work. 
They  are  an  indication  of  our  wide 
knowledge  of  labor  and  material  mar- 
kets and  long  experience  in  building 
under  the  varying  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


World 


construction 


experience 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  represented  hy  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  work 


/ 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors.Inc 


\ 


combining 

The  U.  O.  I.  Contracting  Co. 

Public  Service  Production  Co. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Day  6*.  Zimmermann 
Engineering  6i.  Construction  Co. 

United  Engineers  &1. Constructors 
(Canada)  Ltd. 

Dwight  P  Robinson  &l  Company 
of  Argentina,  Inc. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Company 
of  Brazil,  Inc. 


Specialists  in  the 
design  and  construction  of 

Industrial  Plants,  Steam  Power 
Stations,  Hydro-Electric  Develop- 
ments, Railroad  Work,  Gas 
Plants.  Consiruction  of  Apart- 
ments, Hotels,  Office 


V 


Buildings. 


THE  example  of  President  Hoover  in  pushing  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  great  public  works  is  being  followed  by  manufacturers,  railroads, 
public  utilities  and  institutions  everywhere. 

New  facilities — shops,  factory  extensions,  railway  terminals,  power 
developments,  electrification,  foreign  branch  plants — are  being  immedi- 
ately projected. 

In  connection  with  this  national  building  program  the  services  of  this 
company  are  available  to  American  industry. 

Our  experience  is  indicated  by  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  work  performed 
for  1200  clients  located  in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  seven 
Canadian  provinces  and  12  foreign  countries. 

Through  our  offices  strategically  placed  in  five  principal  cities  in  this 
country  and  through  our  three  foreign  companies  we  are  prepared  to 
handle  construction  undertakings  anywhere  in  the  world. 

United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

Dwight  P.  Robinson,  president 
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cars  with  Pressed  Steel,  100  flat  cars 
with  Bethlehem  Steel;  Milwaukee,  500 
gondolas  with  Bettendorf.  500  gondolas 
with  Pressed  Steel,  500  box  with  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Fdy.,  200  box  with  Pacific 
Car  &  Fdy.,  300  flat  with  Pullman,  300 
flat  with  Ryan  Car;  Erie.  800  hoppers 
with  Standard  Steel,  100  automobile  and 
100  furniture  cars  wi;h  Pressed  Steel, 
450  gondolas  with  Greenville,  500  box 
and  200  automobile  with  American  Car 
&  Fdy.  Other  orders  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Canton  Tank  Car  Co.,  1000 
tank  cars  from  American  Car  &  Fdy.; 
Burlington,  500  automobile  cars  from 
Pressed  Steel,  and  100  flat  cars  from 
own  shops;  New  Orleans  Great  North- 
ern, 200  gondolas  from  own  shops: 
Pennsylvania  Tank  Line,  600  tank  cars 
from  Petroleum  Iron  Works:  Southern 
Pacific,  300  automobile-furniture  cars 
from  Pressed  Steel,  and  100  gondolas 
from  Ralston;  Texas  Co.,  325  tank  cars 
from  .American  Car  &  Fdy.;  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  60  tank  cars  from  Gen- 
eral American  Tank;  Anglo-Chilean 
Consolidated  Nitrate  Corpn.,  210  flat 
cars  from  Magor;  H!astnian  Kodak  Co., 
two  tank  cars  from  General  American; 
Hercules  Cement  Co.,  nine  cement  cars 
from  Standard  Steel;  Manila  Railroad, 
six  ballast  cars  from  American  Car  & 
F'dy.;  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  one  tank 
car  from  General  American;  Union  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.,  one  well  car  from  St. 
Louis  Car;  Swift  &  Co.,  300  under- 
frames  from  Bettendorf  Co.;  Bangor  & 
Aroostook.  200  underframes  and  Super- 
structures for  box  cars  from  Pressed 
Steel.  The  Texas  Co.  also  ordered  600 
tank  cars  to  be  operated  under  lease 
from  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works. 


Executive  &  Operating 

Willard  F.  Place,  assistant  to  vice 
l)resident  of  the  New  York  Central, 
witli  hcad<iuarters  at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  vice  president, 
finance  and  corporate  relations.  J.  J. 
Brinkworth,  division  superintendent 
with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  same  position  on 
tile  Buffalo  division,  succeeding  W.  A. 
Hamler,  transferred  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania division.  D.  L.  Sommerville,  divi- 
sion superintendent,  with  liead(|uarters 
at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  general  superintendent, 
second  district. 

Clive  Runnells,  vice  president  of  the 
Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Corpn..  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  l>cen 
elected  to  the  same  position  witli  iIk' 
Pullman  Company. 

R.  S.  Marshall,  vice  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Hocking 
\'alley,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Pere  Mart|uette. 


C.  W.  Brecht  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  with 
head(|uartcrs  at  Cleveland. 

W.  W.  Sullivan,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  re- 
signed. The  position  of  assistant  to  the 
president  has  been  abolished.  J.  E. 
Rhodes  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  stations  with  headc|uarters  at  Oel- 
wein,  la. 

O.  I.  Paulson  lias  been  appointed  as- 
sistant supervisor  of  agriculture  of  the 
L'nion  Pacific  System,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Portland,  Ore.,  succeeding 
Charles  C.  Gignoux,  deceased. 

F.  L.  Myers,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  district  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  with  headtjuarters  at  Ama- 
rillo,  Texas,  has  returned  to  his  duties 
after  a  leave  of  absence  of  six  months, 
succeeding  J.  B.  Briscoe,  acting  assist- 
ant general  manager,  who  has  taken  up 
his  former  duties  as  superintendent  of 
the  Plains  division  with  the  same  head- 
(|uarters.  C.  S.  Cravens,  acting  superin- 
tendent of  the  Plains  division,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Pecos  division  with 
iieadciuarters  at  Clevis,  N.  M.,  to  suc- 
ceed C.  E.  Smyer,  transferred  to  the 
Arkansas  division  to  replace  J.  R.  Skil- 
len,  assigned  to  other  duties.  C.  W.  Nel- 
son, assistant  superintendent  at  Kansas 
City,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  City  division  with  the 
same  headquarters  to  succeed  H.  M. 
Duncan,  deceased.  W.  C.  Bassett,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  telegraph  of 
the  Coast  lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  has  retired  under  the  pen- 
sion rules  of  the  company  after  42  years' 
service. 

H.  T.  Coleman,  assistant  manager  of 
mail,  baggage  and  express  traffic  of  the 
Illinois  Central  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  acting 
manager  of  mail,  baggage  and  express 
tralTic,  with  the  same  headquarters  to 
succeed  H.  C.  Fairchild,  who  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence. 

M.  J.  Flanigan,  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Milwaukee  with 
lua(l(|uarters  in  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
p<iinted  manager  of  the  safety  depart- 
ment with  the  same  headquarters.  W.  L. 
Ennis,  supervisor  of  refrigeration,  has 
l)een  appointed  manager  of  refrigera- 
tion service  and  claim  prevention  fol- 
lowing the  consolidation  of  the  two  bu- 
reaus. N.  A.  Wicke,  superintendent  of 
the  claim  prevention  bureau,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  refrig- 
eration and  claim  prevention  bureau. 
I'oth  will  have  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

W.  R.  Eble,  trainmaster  on  the  Han- 
nibal division  of  the  Burlington,  with 
headquarters  at  Hannibal,  has  been  a))- 
pointed  transportation  assistant  to  the 


general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of 
the  Missouri  river  with  headfiuarters 
at  Chicago. 

H.  A.  Empie,  superintendent  of  the 
Champlain  division  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  with  headquarters  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent  with  headquarters  at  Al- 
bany. William  Wallace,  trainmaster  of 
the  Saratoga  division,  has  been  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  Champlain  di- 
vision with  headquarters  at  Plattsburg 
succeeding  Mr.  Empie. 

J.  Ivan  MacKay,  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia district  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
with  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Nelson  division  with  headquarters 
at  Nelson,  B.  C,  succeeding  P.  Arm- 
strong, retired.  G.  H.  Bailie,  chief  clerk 
to  the  vice  president  at  Winnipeg,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  to  succeed  Mr. 
MacKay. 

W.  H.  Woltemate,  supervisor  of  the 
Reading,  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  appointed  division  en- 
gineer with  headquarters  at  Tamaqua, 
Pa.,  succeeding  W.  R.  Dunn,  transferred 
to  Reading. 

Fred  Myers,  assistant  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Michigan  division  of  the 
Big  Four,  with  headquarters  at  Wa- 
bash, Ind.,  has  been  appointed  resident 
engineer  at  Cleveland. 

F.  C.  Chandler,  roadmaster  on  the 
.•\tlantic  Coast  Line,  with  headquarters 
at  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed 
general  roadmaster  on  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  first  division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  succeed- 
ing T.  J.  Joyner,  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

E.  L.  Wood  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral, with  headquarters  at  Hattiesburg, 

Miss. 

W.  W.  Salisbury,  roadmaster  on  the 
Kansas  City  terminal  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  di- 
vision engineer  at  the  same  point. 

The  Great  Northern  has  made  the 
following  changes  in  personnel:  W.  R. 
Smith,  assistant  general  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Great  Falls,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Western  district,  with  liea(li|uarters  at 
Spokane.  R.  A.  McCandless,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Minot  division  with  head- 
tjuarters at  Minot,  N.  D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the 
Central  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Great  P"alls,  Mont.  M.  L.  Gaetz  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Minot  division  to  succeed  Mr.  McCand- 
less. C.  McDonough,  superintendent  of 
the  Cascade  division  with  head(|uarters 
at  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lake  and  I'^astern 
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PLACING  AX  ORDER 

WITH 

RALSTON  INSrRES 


QUALITY 


Every  piece  of  material  used  in  a 
Rahton  built  car  is  carefully  selected 
and  tested.  The  highest  grade  of 
skilled  workmen  are  employed  under 
careful  supervision  and  inspection. 


QUICKLY 


The  layout  of  the  Ralston  plant,  and 
its  facilities,  insures  a  well  balanced 
program  which  keeps  the  cars  moving 
through  our  plant  on  regular  schedule. 

IKAL^TOX  STEEL  €AR  €0. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


STEEL  CARS  COMPLETELY  RERUILT  Llf  RECOISII  TL>IE 
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districts  witli  headquarters  at  St.  Paul. 
J.  B.  Smith,  superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation, has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  with  head- 
quarters as  before  at  St.  Paul,  a  new- 
ly created  position.  All  of  the  general 
superintendencies  are  newly  created 
positions.  O.  A.  Weir  succeeds  Mr. 
Smith  at  St.  Paul.  M.  J.  Welsh  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Cloud  division  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis.  I.  E.  Manion  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wilniar 
division  with  headquarters  at  Wilniar, 
Minn.,  succeeding  J.  A.  Frogner,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Montana  division  with 
headquarters  at  Havre,  Mont.  Mr. 
Frogner  succeeds  A.  E.  Knights,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cascade  division  with 
headciuarters  at  Seattle. 

P.  S.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Railroad,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Reading  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  succeeding 
W.  F.  Eckert,  assigned  to  special  duties 
in  the  general  manager's  office.  J.  S. 
Goodman,  division  engineer  at  Reading, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  to 
succeed  Mr.  Lewis. 

Hugh  P.  Greenough,  superintendent 
of  the  El  Paso-.^niarillo  division  of  the 
Rock  Island  with  headquarters  at  Dal- 
hart,  Texas,  has  retired  after  54  years 
in  the  service  of  that  railroad.  H.  E. 
McMullen,  assistant  superintendent,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Greenough.  R.  M.  Borden, 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  first  district  at  Des  Moines,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding H.  F.  Reddig,  deceased. 

H.  E.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Bradford  divisions  of 
the  Erie  with  headquarters  at  Sala- 
manca, N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Kent  division  with  hcad(|uartcrs  at 
Marion.  O.  T.  J.  Murphy,  trainmaster 
of  the  Sus(|uehaiin,i  division,  succeeds 
Mr.  Wilson.  H.  D.  Barber,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Marion  division 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mead- 
ville  division  with  headquarters  at 
Meadville,  Pa.  W.  N.  Sporleder  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Barber. 

J.  L.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  the 
De  Quincy  division  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines,  has  been  transferred  to  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  with 
headquarters  at  Jeflferson  City,  Mo.,  to 
succeed  T.  W.  Cheatham,  granted  leave 
of  absence. 

O.  E.  Maer,  superintendent  of  the 
Wichita  Valley  with  headquarters  at 
Wichita  Falls,  retired  from  active  serv- 
ice after  45  years  in  railway  service,  20 
of  which  were  spent  with  the  Wichita 
Valley. 


Financial  &  Legal 

William  C.  Wishart,  comptroller  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with 
headf|uarters  in  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  in  charge  of 
accounting,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters. Le  Roy  V.  Porter,  assistant  comp- 
troller, has  been  appointed  comptroller 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wishart. 

F.  D.  Sanborn,  assistant  auditor  of 
freight  accounts  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific with   headquarters  at   San  Fran- 


Frniik  W.  Tnylor 


Cisco,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of 
freight  accounts  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. P.  H.  Todd  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  auditor  of  freight  accounts 
succeeding  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Archibald  Davis  Daniel,  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Coast  with  headquarters  at  At- 
lanta, has  been  appointed  auditor. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  that 
Burton  E.  Lockwood,  chief  accountant 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  freight 
traffic  at  Philadelphia,  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  under  the  pension  rules  of 
the  company  February  1.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  has  spent  almost  41  years  in  rail- 
road work. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the  past  13 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  general  purchasing  agent,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Taylor's  jurisdiction  is  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  rail,  equipment  and  all  ma- 
terials. Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Canip- 
bello,  N.  B.,  and  began  his  railroad  ca- 
reer at  an  early  age  with  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 


James  L.  Cowan,  assistant  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Houston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed purchasing  agent  of  the  Texas 
and  Louisiana  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans. 

W.  C.  Bower,  manager  of  purchases 
and  stores  of  the  New  York  Central 
IJnes,  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
in  charge  of  purchases  and  stores  with 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

A.  Riley,  assistant  purchasing  agent 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has 
l)ccn  appointed  purchasing  agent  with 
the  same  headquarters. 


Traffic 

Charles  J.  Brister,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
I^ittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  with  the  same 
lieadquarters.  Loren  V.  Vosburgh,  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Ohio  Central  Lines  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  in  charge  of  passenger 
traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
l^ittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  with  the  same 
lieadquarters.  William  K.  Stevenson, 
trafiic  manager  of  the  Big  I'"our  with 
lieadquarters  at  Cincinnati,  has  been 
elected  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines  with  headtiuar- 
tcrs  at  Chicago.  Daniel  M.  Bowman, 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Big 
I'our.  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 
has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  New  York  Central 
I^ines  west  of  Buffalo  w-ith  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  R.  J.  Menzies,  assistant 
traffic  manager  of  lines,  Buffalo  and 
east,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager 
with  headquarters  at  New  York.  Louis 
W.  Landman,  passenger  traffic  manager 
at  Ciiicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  .lines 
west  of  Buffalo  with  the  same  head- 
f|uarters,  including  jurisdiction  over  the 
Big  Four,  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  F.  O.  Staf- 
ford, assistant  traffic  manager  of  the 
lines  west  of  Buffalo,  has  been  appoint- 
ed traffic  manager  with  headquarters  as 
before  in  Chicago.  F.  H.  Madison,  trav- 
eling freight  agent  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  agent  of  the  freight 
department  with  the  same  headquarters. 

The  Canadian  National  has  appoint- 
ed Robert  L.  Burnap,  assistant  general 
freight  traffic  manager  at  Burlington. 
Vt.,  vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal  succeed- 
ing A.  T.  Weldon,  retired.  H.  H.  Mel- 
anson,  general  passenger  traffic  manager 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  has  been 
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Boosters  Produce  Smoother  Operation 
On  the  Northern  Pacific 


"THE  4-8-4  passenger  locomotives 
'  with  boosters  handle  our  heaviest 
coast  trains  between  Jamestown,  N.D. 
and  Glendive,  Montana;  also  between 
Livingston,  Montana,  and  Missoula, 
Montana,  distances  oi  323  and  240 
miles  respectively. 


''The  Boosters  on  passenger  locomo- 
tives are  used  principally  in  starting 
trains  after  station  and  other  stops, 


resulting  in  more  rapid  acceleration 
and  the  ability  to  start  heavy  passenger 
trains  without  jerking  and  rough  hand- 
ling,producing  smoother  operation.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  Boosters 
are  of  valuable  assistance  in  handling 
heavy  trains  in  mountain  territory  when 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  poor 
rail  prevail." 

H.  E.  Stevens,  Operating  Vice-President, 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 
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appointed  assistant  traffic  vice  president 
with  the  same  hea(k|uartcrs.  A.  B. 
Chown,  general  passenger  agent  of  tiie 
(irand  Trunk  with  head(|uartcrs  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  passenger 
traffic  manager  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters. Walter  Eastman,  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Chown 
as  general  passenger  agent.  Albert  A. 
Gardiner,  general  passenger  agent  with 
jurisdiction  respecting  tran-Atlantic  and 
trans- Pacific  passenger  traffic  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters. Guy  Thomas  Pettigrew,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  (irand  Trunk  West- 
ern lines  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  traffic  manager  with  headijuar- 
ters  at  Montreal.  R.  E.  Perry,  general 
freight  agent  witli  headcjuarters  at 
Montreal,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  with  headquar- 
ters at  Toronto. 

The  Great  Northern  announces  that 
P.  H.  Burnham  has  been  appointed 
wes'.ern  traffic  manager  to  succeed  M. 
J.  Costello,  deceased.  Mr.  Burnham  be- 
gan his  career  with  the  Great  North- 
ern in  1897  as  a  clerk  in  the  freight 
offices  at  St.  Paul.  As  western  traffic 
manager,  with  head(|uarlers  at  Seattle. 
Mr.  Burnham  has  charge  o{  traffic  af- 
fairs of  tile  railway's  lines  west  of 
M  ontana. 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  the 
following  changes  in  personnel:  C.  A. 
Russell,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
with  headtiuarters  at  Memphis,  has  been 
transferred  to  Birmingham  to  succeed 
W.  T.  Turner,  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Mr.  Turner  succeeds  R.  H. 
Morris,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager, 
transferred  to  Louisville.  William  Hum- 
phreys, assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Memphis.  Charles 
Lauer,  general  agent  with  headquarters 
at  Havana,  Cuba,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  at  New 
Orleans  succeeding  Mr.  Humphreys. 

J.  C.  Winfield,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern  with 
head<iuarters  at  Tyler,  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  traffic  manager  with 
the  same  headquarters. 

Thomas  Robertson  Bryan  has  been 
appointed  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Coast  witli 
head(|uarters  at  Atlanta. 

G.  H.  Logan,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  with 
head(|uarters  at  Denver,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  with  the  same  headquarters.  F. 
F.  Crabbe,  chief  clerk  to  the  traffic 
manager  at  Denver,  has  been  appointed 


assistant  general  freight  agent  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Logan. 

The  Northern  Pacific  announces  that 
G.  F.  McNeill,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  with  head(|uarters  in  Min- 
neapolis, retired  at  the  age  of  70  under 
the  pension  rules  of  the  company.  Mr. 
McNeill  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
.\orllicrn   Pacific  for  45  years.     C.  S. 


I*.   II.  Itiiriiliiiiti 


Kirkland  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  passenger  department,  and  will 
take  over  the  duties  formerly  performed 
by  Mr.  McNeill. 

B.  F.  Moffatt,  assistant  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  with  headquarters  at  Minneapo- 
lis, has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  with  the  same  head(|uarters. 

J.  B.  McCorkle,  general  coal  freight 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  W'ith  head- 
f|uarters  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  ap- 
pointed coal  traffic  manager  with  the 
same  hcad(|uarters,  succeeding  Samuel 
A.  Latimer,  deceased.  George  R.  Rich- 
ardson, chief  of  the  freight  traffic  bu- 
reau, has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  Philadelphia.  G.  A. 
Hill,  division  freight  agent  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters. H.  H.  Gray,  division  freight  agent 
at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  ajjpointed  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  with  the 
same  headquarters.  Frederick  H.  Par- 
ker, assistant  general  freight  agent,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  .St.  Paul. 

J.  Douglas,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  New  Haven  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice  president,  traffic 
department,  with  headfjuarters  at  New- 
Haven. 


Charles  M.  Andrews,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
with  headquarters  in  Portland,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  and 
(lassenger  agent  with  liea(l<iuarters  in 
Seattle.  Lester  A.  Brockwell,  district 
freight  agent  at  Portland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent 
to  succeed  Mr.  Andrews. 


Mechanical 

Peter  B.  Rogers  has  been  api)ointed 
superintendent  of  the  Santa  I''e  car 
works  at  Chicago,  succeeding  G.  D. 
Woods,  retired.  B.  F.  Harmon,  assistant 
^uperintendent  of  the  locomotive  de- 
partment of  the  San  Bernardino  shops, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  .Mbuc|uerque  shops,  succeeding  D. 
E.  Barton,  assigned  to  other  duties. 
Henry  C.  Moore,  erecting  shop  fore- 
man at  San  Bernardino,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent,  suc- 
ei  eding  Mr.  Harmon. 

F.  F.  McCarthy,  district  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  with  head- 
quarters at  Klkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  J.  J.  Wenzel,  master  me- 
chanic at  Klkhart,  has  been  appointed 
acting  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
succeeding  Mr.  McCarthy. 

The  Northwestern  Pacific  aimounces 
that  R.  Salkeld,  master  mechanic,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops, 
with  headfiuarters  at  Tiburon,  Cal.  O. 
B.  Cavanaugh,  master  car  repairer,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  with 
jurisdiction  over  motive  power  and  car 
departments,  including  maintenance  of 
electric  car  equipment,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Tiburon.  The  position  of  master 
car  repairer  has  been  abolished. 

The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  has  consolidated  the  po- 
sitions of  fuel  supervisor  and  general 
air  brake  inspector,  and  appointed  John 
Daniels,  former  fuel  supervisor,  to  this 
liosition,  with  headquarters  at  Portland. 

Hugh  Ronalds,  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Lehigh  &  New  l'2ngland, 
with  headquarters  at  Pen  Argyl,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
R.  L.  Wyman,  deceased.  The  office  of 
assistant  master  mechanic  has  been 
abolished. 

H.  A.  Harris,  general  car  foreman  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Rloomington,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  master  car  builder,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  P. 
W.  Helwig,  granted  a  leave  of  absence. 
J.  E.  Ong,  assistant  general  car  fore- 
man,  will   succeed   Mr.  Harris. 

John  Clark,  general  foreman,  freight 
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car  department  of  the  Central  of  New- 
Jersey,  with  headquarters  at  Ashley, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  car  department,  with  headtiuar- 
ters  at  Jersey  City. 

S.  B.  Andrews,  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  of  motive  power  of 
the  advisory  mechanical  committee  of 
this  company,  the  Erie,  the  Hocking 
Valley,  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Pere  Marquette,  with 
hea{!(|uarters  at  Cleveland. 


Civil 

Richard  E.  Dougherty,  engineering 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  in  charge  of  improve- 
ments and  developments,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

J.  G.  Wishart  has  been  appointed 
principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. H.  T.  Livingston,  division  en- 
gineer of  the  ,\rkansas-Louisiana  divi- 
sion, witli  headquarters  at  Little  Rock, 
has  been  appointed  engineer  of  con- 
struction, with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Fred  P.  Funda,  office  engineer  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  witli 


headquarters  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Livingston. 

Charles  D.  Purdon,  consuhing  and 
valuation  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  retired  January  1,  after  56  years 
in  railway  service,  of  which  20  were 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
Lines. 

Vincent  H.  Doyle,  office  engineer  of 
the  valuation  department  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  val- 
uation engineer  of  the  Pere  Marf|uette, 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 

R.  P.  Haberson,  resident  engineer 
of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle, 
with  headfiuarters  at  Portland,  retired 
after  34  years  in  the  service  of  that 
railroad. 

The  Burlington  announces  that  E.  L. 
Potarf,  division  engineer  with  headquar- 
ters at  Alliance,  Neb.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Wy- 
oming district,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters, succeeding  E.  H.  Piper,  transferred 
to   Lincoln,  Xeb. 

Frank  E.  Sampson,  division  engineer 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  engineer,  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Boston.  John  F.  Spain  has 
been    appointed    sui)crvising    cost  en- 


gineer, with  headquarters  at  Boston. 
Henry  C.  Archibald,  assistant  division 
engineer,  Fitchburg  division,  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  division  engineer,  Connecticut 
River  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Springfield,  to  succeed  Mr.  Sampson. 
H.  S.  Ashley,  assistant  division  en- 
gineer, with  headquarters  at  Dover,  N. 
H.,  succeeds  Mr.  Archibald  at  Fitch- 
burg. 

F.  C.  Kronauer,  assistant  division  en- 
gineer of  tlie  New  York  division  of  the 
Erie,  with  head(|uarters  at  Jersey  City, 
has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of 
the  New  York  terminal  division,  with 
the  same  head<]uarters,  succeeding  P. 
Sabbott,  transferred  to  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

R.  P.  Long,  division  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  Terminal  division  of  the  Wa- 
bash, has  been  transferred  to  the 
Moberly  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Moberly,  Mo.,  succeeding  V.  R.  Hayes, 
transferred  to  the  Decatur  division  with 
headquarters  at  Decatur,  III.  Mr.  Hayes 
succeeds  J.  E.  Danes,  retired. 


Obituary 

Capt.  Albert  H.  Payson,  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  western  railroad  activities 
for  almost  half  a  century,  died  January 


HEAVIER  POWER 

REQUIRES  SPECIAL  MATERIAL 
HUNT-SPILLER  AIR  FURNACE  GUN  IRON 

Has  been  the  standard  material  for  tlie  wearing  i)arts  of  better  engines  for  over  a  generation.  Save  money,  wear 
and  delay  by  specifying  it  for  your 
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Cylinder  Packing 
Piston — Piston  Bull  Ring 
Valve  Bushing 
Valve  Packing 
Valve  Bull  Rings 


Crosshead  Shoes 
Knuckle  Pin  Bushings 
Pedestal  Shoes  &  Wedges 
Driving  Boxes 
I'loating  Rod  Bushings 
Hub  Liners 
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26,  in  the  Mills  Memorial  Hospital  at 
San  Mateo,  Cal.,  aged  82.  Capt.  Payson 
was  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
alternated  as  president  of  the  North- 
western Pacific. 

D.  W.  Gross,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  died 
January  23. 

Henry  H.  Brigham,  president  of  the 
North  American  Car  Corpn.,  died  un- 
expectedly in  New  York,  January  4, 
aged  62.  Mr.  Brigham  began  his  career 
as  a  telegraph  operator  for  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  and  founded  the 
company  of  which  he  was  head  in  1907. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
old  tourist  business  of  the  Booth  Fish- 
eries, and  later  was  connected  with 
the  transportation  department  of  Ar- 
mour &  So.  He  was  also  freight  agent 
in  Chicago  for  the  Nickel  Plate. 

Frank  L.  Wood,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pullman  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  died  in 
Seattle,  December  7. 

George  Smith  Shafer,  president  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Portsmouth  Belt  Line, 
with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Portsmouth,  January  29, 
aged  67. 


Horace  F.  Smith,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  died  at  Nashville,  February 
7,  aged  81. 

A.  W.  Anderson,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Charleston  &  West- 
ern Carolina,  died  at  his  home  in  North 
Augusta,  S.  C,  February  3,  aged  66. 

James  T.  Robertson,  general  manager 
of  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania, 
died  January  9,  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
aged  58. 

E.  L.  Whittemore,  chairman  of  the 
National  Malleable  &  Steel  Castings 
Co.,  Cleveland,  died  in  that  city,  Jan- 
uary 29. 

Abraham  Francis  Huston,  chairman 
of  the  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  died  January 
12  at  his  home  in  Coatesville,  Pa., 
aged  78. 

John  H.  Mitchell,  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh,  died 
unexpectedly  January  16,  in  New  York, 
aged  58. 

Clarence  W.  Hodges,  general  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machine  Corpn.,  died  January  17  at 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

J.  White  Sprong,  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  died  January  5, 
aged  82. 


Robert  C.  Andrews,  district  manager 
of  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  with 
headtiuarters  at  Dallas,  died  in  that  city 
January  13,  aged  55. 

J.  H.  Redding,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  central  region, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  died 
February  2,  aged  53. 

Maurice  A.  Welsh,  superintendent  and 
traffic  manager  of  the  Waterloo,  Cedar 
Falls  &  Northern  Railway,  died  Jan- 
uary 18,  in  Chicago,  aged  43. 

H.  M.  Duncan,  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  City  division  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  died 
in  that  city  January  14. 

H.  F.  Reddig,  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  first  district  of 
the  Rock  Island,  with  headquarters  at 
Des  Moines,  died  January  18. 

A.  E.  Smith,  division  engineer  of  the 
Burlington,  with  headquarters  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  died  January  6. 

John  C.  Peterson,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Soo  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  died  Jan- 
uary 15,  aged  56. 

John  W.  O'Brien,  superintendent  of 
the  I'eoria  division  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters 
at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  died  January  27, 
aged  58. 
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The  NEWEST  THINCi  in  ARCHES 

The 

Economy 
Baffle 
Wall 

by  improving  the 
combustion  in  your 
firebox  lowers  your  fuel  costs  and  improves  your  operating  re- 
sults. —  It's  not  just  the  brick  that  counts,  it's  the  method  of 
application.  May  we  show  you  the  results  other  roads  are 
getting  by  its  use? 

Economy  Arch  Company 


Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Supply  Trade  Notes 

George  M.  Verity,  president  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  since  1900, 
has  been  elected  chairman  and  Joseph 
H.  Frantz,  first  vice  president  fur  tlic 
past  16  years,  vice  chairman.  Charles  R. 
Hook,  vice  president  and  gener;il  man- 
ager, has  been  elected  president  ijut  will 
retain  the  duties  of  general  manager. 
Other  appointments  are:  Calvin  Verity, 
treasurer  and  assistant  general  manager, 
elected  vice  president  and  assistant  gen- 
eral manager;  S.  R.  Rectanus,  assistant 
to  Calvin  Verity,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations;  C.  W.  Davis,  as- 
sistant treasurer,  elected  treasurer:  E. 
N.  Millan,  chief  of  construction,  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer. 

Benjamin  O'Shea,  president  of  the 
Union  Carbide  Co.  and  the  Electro 
Metallurgical  Co.,  units  of  the  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corpn.,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  each  com- 
pany. Fred  H.  Haggerson,  former  vice 
president  of  the  two  cinnpanies,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  O'Shea.  F.  P.  Gormley  has 
been  elected  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  both  companies. 

W.  Homer  Hartz,  vice  president  and 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Morden  Frog 
&  Crossing  Works,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  jiresident,  succeeding  Irving  T. 
Hartz,  deceased.  W.  Homer  liartz  was 


Fmlerifk    .VInn  Schaflf 


born  December  11,  1887,  at  Tarrytown. 
N,  Y.,  and  was  graduated  from  Purdue 
L'niversity  in  1907. 

Frederick  Alan  Schaff,  vice  president 
of  the  Superheater  Company,  has  been 
elected  president,  George  L.  Bourne,  re- 
tiring president,  having  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.     Mr.   Schaff 's 


headquarters  will  remain  at  the  princi- 
I'al  office  of  the  company.  17  East  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Mr.  Schaflf  was  born 
a;  Xelsonville,  Ohio,  May  24,  1884,  and 
was  graduated  from  Purdue  University 
ip  1907.  He  spent  several  years  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the  Boston 
Maine  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  Following  a  period  in 
Texas,  in  charge  of  business  interests 
there,  he  became  associated  with  the 
Superheater  Company,  in  its  service  de- 
partment, in  1913.  He  was  elected  vice 
■president  in  1915. 

George  C.  Crawford,  president  of  the 
1  ennessee  Coal  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
for  the  i)ast  22  years,  has  been  elected 
president,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpn., 
witli  luadtinarters  at  Pittsburgh.  Her- 
bert C.  Ryding,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  oiierations  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  Iron 
&  Railroad  Co.,  since  1917,  lias  been 
elected  president,  with  headquarters  at 
Piirmingham,  .-Ma.,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Crawford. 

John  F.  Schurch  has  been  elected  vice 
])resident  of  the  Chatham  Phenix  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  with  head- 
<Hiarters  in  the  Lincoln  Bldg.,  New 
York  City. 

P.  G.  Jenks,  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  at  Chicago,  has 


FREIGHT  IS  CASH  IN  BANK 

Railroad  freight  traffic  continues  to  move  with  less  delay  than  ever  before.  The 
increased  speed  in  freight  service  has  reduced  the  time  to  reach  markets  and  has 
saved  the  farmer  new  capital  and  interest  charges. 

Recognizing  that  time  is  money,  Southern  Pacific  is  continually  improving  its 
facilities  in  order  to  carry  valuable  farm  products  to  their  destination  in  the  least 
possible  time. 

The  speed  of  a  train  may  be  substantially  increased  by  use  of  modern  automatic 
block  signals.  They  permit  trains  to  run  under  closer  headway,  reduce  number  of 
train  stops,  and  otherwise  cut  road  delays  which  consume  time  between  terminals. 

In  1920  there  were  3,266  miles  of  Southern  Pacific  track  equipped  with  block 
signals;  in  1929  the  company  had  .5,260  miles  so  equipped,  an  increase  of  61  per  cent 
over  1920.  This  year  the  railroad  will  install  27.?  additional  miles  of  block  signals. 
When  this  unit  is  completed  all  of  the  railroad's  main  lines  will  be  fully  equipped 
with  block  signals. 

This  substantial  increase  in  signaling,  intended  to  "save  seconds  safely,"  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  time  the  shippers'  goods  are  in  transit. 
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f»e4»r)a:e  L.  noiiriie 

been  transferred  to  Paris,  France,  to 
take  charge  of  the  company's  interests 
abroad. 

T.  W.  Macon,  traffic  manager  of  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  with  licad- 
quarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent, with  the  same  headquarters.  In 
addition  to  his  special  duties,  Mr.  Ma- 


con will  continue  to  liavc  charge  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  traffic  in  which  he 
has  been  active  with  this  company  for 
the  past  20  years.  Harry  C.  Frey,  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Vice  President  F. 
W.  Moffett,  with  the  same  headquarters. 
Elmer  G.  Knapp,  assistant  purchasing 
agent,  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Rochester. 

John  A.  Middleton  has  retired  from 
active  service  as  traffic  manager  of  the 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,  and  has  been  appointed  con- 
sultant traffic  manager.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Hamilton  A.  Gray,  for  eleven  years 
assistant  traffic  manager.  Mr.  Middleton 
started  as  a  freight  clerk  with  the  Frisco 
in  1883.  He  became  general  freight 
agent  in  July,  1900.  and  subsequently 
freight  traffic  manager  in  1904.  Eight 
years  later  his  jurisdiction  was  extend- 
ed to  cover  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Il- 
linois Railroad.  In  October,  1917,  he 
was  transferred  to  Kansas  City  as  ex- 
ecutive general  agent,  but  was  called  to 
Washington  in  December  of  the  same 
year  by  Edward  Chambers,  director  of 
traffic  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
In  October,  1918,  he  became  traffic 
manager  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co. 

C.  C.  Osterhout,  former  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Rome  Iron  Mills,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 


C.  C.  O.sterlK.ut 

sales,  Rome  division  of  the  Wrought 
Iron  Co.  of  America,  with  headquarters 
at  Lebannon,  Pa.  Mr.  Osterhout  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1904,  and  became  associated  with  the 
Rome  Iron  Mills  in  1911  as  chemist  and 
engineer  of  tests.  He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  of  sales  in  1925,  and 
manager  of  sales  in  1929.  Mr.  Osterhout 


A  Transcontinental 
Trip  is  always 
Important. 


The  business  man  never  fails 
to  exercise  the  privilege  of  choice. 
When  he  travels  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
East,  he  chooses  the  route  best  or- 
ganized to  give  the  service  he  pays 
for.  Speed,  reliability,  comfort  and 
courtesy,  plus  dining  excellence, 
mark  the  reasons  for  selection. 

Santa  Fe  Trains,  led  by  The 

Chief,  have  no  rivals,  and  are  cer- 
tain to  be  the  choice  of  thinking 
business  men. 


W.  J.  BLACK 

PassLUger  Traffic  Manager 
CHICAGO 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY 

Ass't  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
LOS  ANGELES 


HASCO  Tell-Tales 

are  easy 

to 
replace 


THERE  IS  no  longer  any  necessity  of  sending 
a  crew  of  men  with  a  long,  awkward  ladder 
to  replace  bridge  and  tunnel  warning  tell-tales. 

HASCO  Tell-tales  are  easily  removed  and  replaced  by  one 
man  from  the  ground  —this  feature  not  only  reduces  maintenance 
costs  but  also  eliminates  any  possibility  of  injury  to  employees 
making  the  replacement. 

The  HASCO  method  insures  greater  safety  and  lower  main- 
tenance costs. 

^''^  Hastings  Signal  and  Equipment  Co. 

53  State  Street,  Boston,  Maiss. 
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will  have  exclusive  charge  of  sales  of 
Rome  "superior"  staybolt  and  Rome 
"perfection"  engine  bolt  irons. 

Norman  C.  Naylor,  district  sales 
manager  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  and  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  both  com- 
panies, with  the  same  headquarters.  J. 
D.  Finn,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary.  Both  Mr. 
Finn  and  Mr.  Banghart  will  have  their 
headquarters  in  New  York.  W.  E.  Cor- 
rigan,  district  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  and  the  Rail- 
way Steel  Spring  Co.,  at  San  Francisco, 
has  been  transferred  to  Cleveland.  O. 
R.  Hale,  district  sales  manager  at 
Pittsburgh,  will  succeed  Mr.  Corrigan 
at  San  Francisco. 

W.  Earle  Pashley,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  C.  F.  Pease  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  sales  man- 
ager and  second  vice  president,  with 
headquarters  at  813  N.  Franklin  street, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Pashley  was  also  elected 
a  member  of  the  board,  and  in  addition 
to  his  new  duties  will  continue  to  be 
in  charge  of  advertising,  and  all  pro- 
motional activities  of  the  company. 

J.  E.  Buckingham  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  tin-  railroad  department  of 
the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corpn.,  with  headciuartcrs  at  Harrison, 
N.  J.  W.  B.  Savary  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  manager,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

H.  O.  K.  Meister,  gciural  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  aiipointed  as- 
sistant general  manager.  H.  K.  Porter, 
assistant  general  sales  manager,  has 
been  appointed  general  sales  manager 
to  succeed  Mr.  Meister. 

Verl  E.  McCoy,  former  combustion 
engineer  of  the  Milwaukee,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Bird-Archer  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  122  S.  Michigan  blvd.,  Chicago.  Mr. 
McCoy  was  born  December  17,  1900,  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Montana  State  College  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  1925,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  the  service  of  the  Mil- 
waukee as  a  special  apprentice.  He  be- 
came combustion  engineer  in  1928.  Mr. 
McCoy's  new  duties  will  have  to  do 
principally  with  the  development  of 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  Bird- 
Archer  Co. 

James  Cleary,  assistant  general  sales 
manager,  and  western  manager  of  the 
Combustion  Engineering  Corpn.,  with 
headijuarters  in  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
I)ointed  general  sales  manager,  with 
headtjuarters  in  New  York. 

Ralph  Leavenworth,  account  execu- 
tive of  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 


been  appointed  assistant  general  sales 
manager. 

The  Louisville  Frog,  Switch  &  Sig- 
nal Co.  has  appointed  George  W.  Ben- 
der, 819  Dayton  ave.,  as  its  representa- 
tive in  St.  Paul.  L.  R.  Payton,  St.  Louis 
representative,  has  moved  his  ofifice 
from  the  Railway  Exchange  Building 
to  1101  Missouri  Pacific  Building. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.,  Phila- 
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delphia,  has  acquired  all  the  refractory 
property  of  the  Evens  &  Howard  Fire 
Brick  Co,,  St.  Louis,  and  will  operate 
these  plants  as  the  Evens  &  Howard 
division. 

The  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Inc.,  New 

York,  has  reorganized  its  railroad  de- 
partment. In  future,  the  home  office  will 
handle  directly,  all  sales,  engineering 
and  service  matters  of  railroad  equip- 
ment. A  separate  engineering  division 
will  have  charge  of  railroad  work.  H. 
E.  Brunner,  chief  engineer,  will  con- 
tinue to  direct  the  railroad  department. 
E.  M.  Harshbarger,  formerly  in  charge 
of  sales  work  in  the  East,  now  has 
charge  of  all  sales  for  the  railroad  de- 
partment. B.  W.  Taylor  will  continue 
railroad  engineering  and  service  work. 


The  Mason  Regulator  Co.  of  Boston 
has  appointed  the  O'Brien  Equipment 
Co.,  2726  Locust  blvd.,  St.  Louis,  as 
exclusive  distributors  in  the  Missouri 
territory.  The  Mason  Regulator  Co. 
products  include  a  complete  line  of 
pressure  regulators,  damper  regulators, 
balanced  valves,  and  reducing  valves. 

The  Massey  Concrete  Products 
Corpn.  and  the  Canadian  Concrete 
Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  moved  their 
Montreal  ofifice  to  Room  310,  Dominion 
Square  Bldg.,  1010  St.  Catherine  street, 
West. 

I'inal  jilans  regarding  the  merger  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Forging  Co.,  Coraopo- 
lis.  Pa.,  and  the  Greenville  Steel  Car 
Co.,  Greenville,  Pa.,  were  made  at  a 
meeting  in  Cleveland,  January  27.  The 
Pittsburgh  Forgings  Co.  will  acquire 
all  the  common  stock  of  the  Greenville 
Steel  Car  Co.  which  has  assets  of  over 
$1,000,000.  Twenty  thousand  additional 
shares  of  the  Pittsburgh  Forging  Co. 
will  be  issued,  making  a  total  of  220,- 
000  shares.  Reported  net  earnings  of 
the  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.  for  1929 
were  $220,245  after  all  charges  and  fed- 
eral taxes,  ef|uivalent  after  the  payment 
of  $54,883  preferred  dividends,  to  75 
cents  a  share.  The  Pittsburgh  Forgings 
Co.  reported  net  earnings  of  $475,818, 
or  $2.38  a  share  on  200,000  shares. 


A  Hole  in  One 

When  an  experienced  reader  encoun- 
ters a  story  about  some  chap  who  start- 
ed his  earning  career  as  a  call  boy,  be- 
came a  telegraph  operator,  passed  to  a 
fireman's  shovel,  and  then  became  a  lo- 
comotive engineer,  he  puts  down  the 
magazine  and  exclaims,  "so  now  he 
owns  a  railroad."  But  this  story  is  dif- 
ferent. It  has  to  do  with  the  diverting 
activities  of  a  New  York  man  who  did 
the  things  described  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, but  who  owns  no  railroad.  The 
applause  to  which  he  now  listens  is 
given  him  because  from  the  busy  marts 
of  trade  he  w-ent  out  one  day  not  so 
long  ago  to  the  Westchester  Country 
Club's  south  course,  and  to  the  delight 
of  a  multitude,  and  his  own  amazement, 
made  the  133-yard  eighth  hole  in  one 
solitary  stroke.  His  name  is  A.  S.  Merz, 
and  he  represents  the  Standard  Railway 
Equipment  Co.  at  247  Park  avenue,  New 
York.  Of  course  there  are  other  notable 
things  to  his  credit,  such  as  the  rank 
of  major  during  the  World  War,  serv- 
ing with  the  railway  engineers  in  Rus- 
sia under  command  of  Col.  George  H. 
Emerson,  now  chief  of  motive  power 
and  equipment  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  But  these  marks  of  glory  are  as 
nothing  when  one  thinks  of  the  victory 
at  Westchester.  Envious  players,  of 
course,  will  say  it  was  an  accident.  O, 
well. 
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Shifting  Responsibility 

IX  AN  editorial  printed  in  this 
magazine  last  month  it  was  shown 
that  aiitomohilc  accidents  arc  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate.  More 
than  31,500  persons  were  killed  in 
1929  in,  or  as  a  result  of  such  trage- 
dies, while  only  77,118  American 
lives  were  lost  in  the  entire  World 
War.  Motor  vehicle  accidents  repre- 
sented ahout  one-third  of  all  acciden- 
tal fatalities  in  the  country.  Experts 
declare  that  neither  increased  popu- 
lation nor  increased  registration  of 
motor  vehicles  can  be  held  to  ac- 
count for  the  dreadful  increase  in  fa- 
talities. Government  reports  show 
that  grade  crossing  fatalities,  also, 
are  increasing,  and  that  such  cross- 
ings are  built  faster  than  they  can 
be  abolished. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  railroad 
tracks  are  themselves  sufficient  warn- 
ing of  danger  will  not,  apparently, 
serve  to  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  deaths.  It  merely  relieves 
railroads  from  judgments  in  damage 
suits.  Wig-wag  signals,  t|uite  evi- 
dently, have  not  sufficed.  The  tragic 
toll  goes  on  increasing  every  year. 

Still,  a  report  read  to  the  En- 
gineers' Convention  in  Chicago,  a  few 
days  ago,  contained  these  words: 

"The  present  standard  (of  signals 
at  crossings)  is  adequate  and  re- 
liable .  .  .  Uniformity  of  indication 
throifghout  the  country  is  a  prime 
re(|uisite,  and  it  can  not  be  obtained 
by  using  something  else." 

That  is  to  say  the  contniiltee  on 
signals  believes  the  roads  have  done 
everything  possible.  And  this  is  a  bad 
attitude  for  American  railroad  men 
lo  take. 
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Do  You  Measure  Your  Motive 
Power  With  This 


"From  an  economic  standpoint  —  earning  capacity  is  every- 
thing. Measured  by  this  standard,  most  railways  and  industrial 
concerns  have  large  amounts  of  obsolete  facilities. 

The  best  locomotives  installed  within  recent  years  are  so  much 
better  than  most  of  those  previously  in  service  that  economies 
could  be  effected  by  retiring  many  of  the  latter." 


RAILWAY  AGE,  Jan.  4,  1930 


The 


Engineers 


At 


Chicago 


— P      A  Phnlo 

A  Night  View  of  Cliiong'o.    Tlie  Most  Ttrivrhtiy  Lighted 
Striietiire    is    the    Tribune  Tower, 


By 


C.  E.  Richard 


WHEN  THE  yearly  reports  of  a 
great  railroad  organization, 
such  as  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  has 
come  to  be,  have  been  read  before  the 
meeting  is  called  tO'  order,  the  chief 
human  interest  attaching  to  the  event 
quite  naturally  is  the  banquet  at 
which  distinguished  guests  and  mem- 
l)ers  appear  and  speak  their  pieces.  It 
is  in  this  genial  atmosphere  that  men 
relax  under  the  influence  of  food  and 
good  fellowship.  Here  it  is,  too,  that 
men  of  national,  and  very  often  of 
world-wide  repute,  discuss  the  top- 
ics of  the  day  as  they  affect  the  Inisi- 
ness  of  transportation. 

This  was  the  situation  at  Chicago, 
the  evening  of  March  12,  when  a 
thousand  members  of  the  A.R.E.A., 
the  retiring  officers  and  their  succes- 
sors, their  guests  of  honor,  and  the 
wives  and  sweethearts  from  every- 
where, sat  around  the  tables  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Palmer 
House  for  the  yearly  dinner.  The 
heaviest  jjart  of  the  work  that  called 
them  to  Chicago  had  been  done.  The 


convivial  hour,  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood in  this  arid  land,  had  come.  It 
was  the  climax  of  a  really  great  gath- 
ering. 

For  technical  gentlemen  who  are 
reputedly  "staid"  the  delegates  dis- 
played the  wildest  enthusiasm  when 
the  head  waiters  solemnly  marched 
in  with  two  lieautiful  locomotives,  de- 
signed in  glass,  followed  by  IfXJ  wait- 
ers each  carrying  the  dessert  mount- 
ed on  a  lighted  switch  lamp.  They 
api)lauded  heartily  too  when  Charles 
IJonnelly,  ])resident  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  spoke  on  "Railroad  Con- 
solidations," and  laughed  and  laughed 
again  with  the  witty  Gus  Dyer,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  V'anderbilt 
University,  who  had  a  serious  sub- 
ject called  "The  New  Industrial 
Revolution,"  but  who  couldn't  resist 
telling  a  score  of  really  new  ban(|ucl 
stories. 

Ju.st  before  Toast-ma.ster  and  Re- 
tiring President  Louis  Yager  took 
over  the  gavel.  Chairman  \\.  I). 
I-'aucette  handed  Mr.  Yager  the  beau- 
tiful "president's  cup,"  highly  i)rais- 


ing  the  work  he  had  done  during 
1929.  Then  arose  L.  A.  Downs,  presi- 
dent, Illinois  Central  R.R..  who  said : 

"As  a  representative  of  the  20  liv- 
ing past  presidents  of  this  society  I 
have^  been  honored  by  being  chosen 
to  ])resent  a  small  token  of  our  great 
admiration  and  affection  for  our  sec- 
retary who,  for  24  years,  has  served 
so  faithfully  and  built  u])  this  asso- 
ciation. He  will  be  70  years  old  to- 
morrow, so  this  really  is  a  birthday 
present." 

Thereupon  Secretary  I'^ritch  was 
brought  forward  to  receive  a  hand- 
some watch.  Mr.  Fritch  was  cheered 
for  a  long  minute  by  the  ri.sen  assem- 
bly. 

Mr.  Donnelly  very  effectively  ])re- 
sented  the  argument  for  modification 
of  existing  i)rovisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation ,\ct  as  affecting  railroad 
consolidation.  "It  im])lies  no  criticism 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion." said  he,  "to  say  of  the  consoli- 
dation plan  i)romulgated  la.st  Decem- 
ber that,  on  the  whole,  it  .satisfies  no 
one ;  because,  considered  as  a  whole. 
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it  does  not  satisfy  the  commis:  ioners 
themselves.  The  most  tliat  can  1)?  said 
for  it  is  tiiat  it  is  at  least  a  formal 
com])Iiance  with  the  mandate  of  con- 
gress, represents  perhaps  as  good  an 
attempt  as  conkl  be  made  to  solve  an 
otherwise  insoluble  problem,  and 
proves  as  nothing  else  coul( 
jjroved.  how  well  advised 
the  commission  has  been  in 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  solving  it.  It 
may  be  hoped,  too,  that  out 
of  the  i)ractical  demonstra- 
tion it  affords  of  the  un- 
workability  of  the  general 
consolidation  provisions  of 
the  present  law  a  new  im- 
l)etus  may  be  given  to  thf 
demand  for  their  repeal. 

"It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  movement 
looking  to  a  reduction  in 
the  niunber  of  our  railroad 
o]jerating  units  should  be 
abandoned,  or  that  the 
spirit  which  informed  the 
legislation  of  1920  is  in  any 
sense  to  be  deprecated.  That 
it  is  impracticable  to  divide 
and  cast  the  260,000  mile^ 
of  railroads  of  the  United 
States  into  some  20  moulds 
has  indeed  l)een  shown,  and 
the  commission  ojjenly  rec- 
ognizes it. 

"But  this  means  only 
that  a  particular  method  of 
attaining  an  eminently  de- 
sirable end  nnist  be  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  a  better 
one.  It  is  as  imi)ortant  now 
as  it  ever  has  been  that  the 
great  railroad  systems  of 
the  country  should  b  e 
strong  and  self-sustaining; 
that  their  numljer  should  not  be  ex- 
cessive ;  and  that  the  operations  of 
distinct  comjjanies  should  be  coordi- 
nated and  unified  when  this  will  jiro- 
mote  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  dulv  ])ro- 
tected.  That  much  may  be  done  with- 
in these  limits  no  one  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  American  railroads 
will  deny;  but  the  integrating  process 
should  be  natural  and  gradual,  and 
not  undertaken  in  fulfillment  of  an 
arbitrarily  ])re-conceived  phm. 

"To  this  end  the  consolidatinn  bill 
now  pending  in  congress,  or  one 
framed  along  similar  lines,  ought  to 
be  enacted  speedily.  That  bill  re])eals 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  re- 
quiring the  promulgation  of  such  a 
general  plan  as  was  announced  by  the 
commission  last  December,  and  it 
authorizes  the  unification  of  carriers 
'in  any  case  in  which,  in  the  o])inion 
of  the  commission,  such  unification 


will  promote  the  public  interest."  It 
rc(|uires  the  commission,  in  deter- 
mining the  public  interest,  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  of 
competition,  the  preservation  and  im- 
])rovement  of  service,  the  promotion 
of  economy,  the  securing  of  a  sim- 
])Iified  and  more  effective  regulation 


I,.    \%  .    Il:il<l«\  ill. 
I'rrNiilent,    Missouri    l*:i<-irir  Hy., 
First  President,  A.U.K.A. 


of  carriers,  and  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  strong  and 
efficient  systems." 

Among  the  highlights  of  Professor 
Dyer's  speech  were  these : 

"The  story  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  world  is  the  story  of 
trans])ortation.  The  story  of  the  ])o- 
litical,  moral,  social  and  educational 
development  of  the  world  is  largely 
the  story  of  transjjortation.  The 
study  of  the  facilities  for  trans])ort- 
ing  men  and  goods  through  the  ages, 
is  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  civil- 
ization. 

"It  was  the  new  transportation  sys- 
tem, i)ropelled  by  steam,  that  revolu- 
tionized the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  general  life- 
conditions  of  the  ])eople,  because  they 
have  been  modeled  and  shajied  by  the 
new  order  of  things.  It  was  this  revo- 
lution that  led  science  into  transporta- 
tion and  created  the  really  big  field 


for  the  engineer.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
brains  of  the  world  steered  clear  of 
the  world  of  industry. 

"For  the  first  time  in  iiunian  his- 
tory business  men  are  in  the  saddle 
and  henceforth,  it  would  seem,  they 
are  to  direct  and  control  human  des- 
tinies and  shai)e  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

■'The  steam  revolution 
was  decidedly  centralizing 
in  its  general  effect.  Under 
its  infiuence,  industry,  busi- 
ne-s  in  general,  and  poi)ula- 
tion,  soon  became  highly 
centralized.  .Simultaneously, 
the  ijolitical,  religious,  edu- 
cational and  social  followed 
industry  in  the  centralizing 
trend. 

"There  is  now  at  hand 
.'uiother  newer  and  indus- 
trial revolution,  and  again 
it  is  a  trans])ortation  revo- 
lution. It  is  flriven  by  a 
combination  of  electricity 
and  gasoline.  Electricity 
could  not  do  very  much  in 
revolutionizing  our  life,  un- 
til it  hooked  up  with  gaso- 
line. But  when  these  two 
forces  joined,  it  meant  a 
new  world. 

".\  few  years  ago  big  in- 
dustries competed  to  con- 
trol.   This  has  ])assed  out 
or  is  passing  out,  because 
imder  the  new  order  no- 
body can  control.  The  only 
com])etition  that  counts  to- 
day is  the  com])etition  in 
service.    The  only  way  to 
succeed  in  business  today  is 
to   give   the  jjublic  better 
service,   or   a   service  the 
public  thinks  is  better,  than 
that  given  by  competitors.    This  new 
order  of  things  demands  revolution- 
ary  changes,    revolutionary  adjust- 
ments, revolutionary  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  regulating  business." 

As  for  the  convention,  it  is  now 
history,  made  in  a  notable  way  by 
big  men.  Here  we  .saw  engineers  froni 
such  faraway  jjoints  as  Shanghai. 
Moscow  and  Mexico  City,  and  all 
])arts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, meeting  with  their  technically- 
skilled  brethren  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  March  11  to  13.  Complicat- 
ed problems  and  discoveries  of  their 
])rofession  were  di.scussed  while  a 
score  of  committees  considered  care- 
fully worked  out  reports. 

The  convention  marked  the  closing 
of  President  Louis  Yager's  success- 
ful regime,  and  the  elevation  of  G.  D. 
P.rooke  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  his 
place  as  president  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Brooke  is  general  manager  of  the 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  He  has  been  rail- 
roading since  1902,  and  spent  22 
years  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
has  since  been  with  his  present  road. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  A.R. 
E.A.  since  1907,  serving  as  chairman 
of  two  important  committees,  and 
also  as  a  director  since  1928. 

M.  J.  (Mike)  Gormley 
had  the  distinction  of  being 
a  double-barreled  speaker, 
something  unusual  in  A.R. 
E.A.  history,  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  engineers  at 
their  first  session,  Tuesday 
morning,  March  11,  and 
also  spoke  before  the  Signal 
Section.  Mr.  Gormley  read 
a  message  from  President 
R.  H.  Aishton,  who  could 
not  attend  the  convention. 
He  then  said  Mr.  Yager 
had  asked  him  to  add  a  few 
remarks  to  what  Mr.  Aish- 
ton had  written.  "I  know 
one  of  the  principal  things 
he  has  in  mind  today  is  the 
question  of  extending  the 
research  in  the  various 
problems  of  railroad  trans- 
portation," said  Mr.  Gorm- 
ley. "When  we  were  visit- 
ing, the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  last  week, 
we  saw  investigations  being 
carried  on  there  in  the  in- 
terests of  aeronautics,  and 
for  the  radio  people  and  the 
American  Telephone  &  Tel- 
egraph Company.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  concern 
like  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  made  greater  progress  in 
scientific  research  than  has  been  made 
by  the  railroads.  I  doubt  whether  any 
of  you  would  subscribe  to  that  state- 
ment, and  yet  we  must  admit  it  is 
easier  for  an  organization  under  one 
head  to  get  appropriations  for  re- 
search investigations  than  it  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  efTorts  of  165  or  more 
railroads. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  railmid 
in  the  United  States  today  that  would 
be  earning  one  dollar  of  net  revenue 
if  it  were  not  for  the  economies  that 
have  been  brought  about  in  transpor- 
tation since  1923.  The  best  evidence 
to  that  effect  is  the  comparison  of  the 
operating  expen.ses  of  1920  with 
1928.  The  net  operating  expense^  in 
1928,  a  heavy  traffic  year,  were  $1. 
250,000,000  less  than  in  1920.  The 
basis  for  this  reduction  lies  in  cajMtal 
expenditures  which  have  been  made 
by  the  railroads  for  improvements, 
about  40  per  cent  for  equiimient  and 
60  per  cent  for  other  improvements. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  an  in- 


crease of  one  ton  per  car  in  loaded 
cars  will  add  $100,000,000  net  rev- 
enue to  railroad  yearly  earnings.  W  e 
have  found  that  not  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  better  utilization  of 
equipment  from  the  standj^oint  of 
heavier  loading.  W'e  hope  you  will  all 
give  this  your  earnest  consideration 


G.   I).  Itrooke 
Newly-Elected  Pre.sident, 
Anierionn  Railway  Engineering  Association 

in  the  future  and  I  believe  you  will." 

Retiring  President  Yager  in  his 
opening  address  said  of  the  transpor- 
tation industry  and  of  recent  activi- 
ties : 

"Recent  reviews  of  the  transporta- 
tion picture  are  in  general  agreement 
that  our  railways  as  a  whole  were 
never  in  Ijetter  physical  and  financial 
condition,  rendering  the  highest 
quality  of  service  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Notable  arc  the  well  sus- 
tained faster  schedules,  insuring  re- 
liable delivery  of  commodities  to  an 
extent  to  influence  distributors'  stocks 
and  capital  turnover.  The  increa.sed 
efficiency  in  handling  traffic  has  re- 
sulted in  cheai)ening  i)roducts  to  con- 
sumers. Many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  1)ring  about  this  desired 
result.  There  has  been  an  im])rove- 
ment  in  nearly  all  factors  of  perform- 
ance l)y  which  efficiency  of  oi^era- 
lir)n  is  judged,  and  it  is  significant 
that  these  are  not  directly  attributable 
to  the  favorable  inllucnce  of  a  marked 
increase  in  traffic  volume. 


"Construction  activity  of  the  past 
year  as  a  whole  has  been  greater,  in 
a  marked  degree,  than  that  of  the 
average  of  the  last  few  years,  and  has 
embraced  a  wide  range  of  additions 
and  betterments  to  roadway  and 
structures,  so  characteristic  of  recent 
years." 

Secretary  Fritch  read  a 
long  and  comprehensive  re- 
port dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  23  standing  and  four 
special  committees.  He  said 
that  the  membership  of  the 
A.R. E.A  is  now  2856,  an 
increase  of  66  over  March 
1,  1929.  Thirty  members  of 
the  association  died  during 
the  year.  The  secretary  an- 
nounced that  after  April  1. 
the  offices  of  the.  association 
will  be  at  59  East  Van  Bu- 
ren  street,  Chicago,  instead 
of  the  present  location. 

The  many  committee  re- 
])orts  were  of  a  most 
searching  and  technical  na- 
ture. Perhaps  if  any  one 
re])ort  might  be  listed  as 
outstanding  it  should  be 
that  of  the  committee  on 
rail.  Following  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  Earl  Stimson, 
chief  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  B.  &  O.,  in 
support  of  a  program  for 
an  extensive  investigation 
of  rails  (the  investigation  is 
to  cost  $50,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  several  years )  the 
committee  passed  a  resolu- 
tion approving  his  plan.  D. 
J.  Brumley,  chief  engineer, 
Chicago  Terminal  Improvement,  Il- 
linois Central,  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion. The  proposal  calls  for  the 
financing  of  the  investigation  jointly 
by  the  carriers  and  rail  makers. 

The  Tuesday  evening  showing  of 
moving  pictures  of  the  association's 
delegates'  trip  to  the  Engineering 
Congress  in  Japan  attracted  a  large 
crowd  and  much  interest.  A  further 
rc])ort  on  the  tn\y  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent ^'ager. 

.\mong  the  visitors  to  the  conven- 
tion from  far  ])()ints  were  Y.  F. 
of  Shanghai,  J.  Montanez,  division 
engineer  from  .\cambaro,  (hianajua- 
to  ;  1..  Clonzales  Pastor,  terminals  en- 
gineer from  Mexico  City,  and  J.  M. 
Maronov,  director  general  of  the 
Soviet  railways,  with  a  large  delega- 
tion from  the  state  railways  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  installation  of  newly  elected 
or  i)romoted  officers  for  the  coming 
year  was  a  feature  of  the  closing  .ses- 
sion, Thursday,   .March   13.  These 
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newly  elected  or  promoted  officers 
are : 

President,  G.  D.  Brooke  of  Richnioiu!. 
Va.,  general  manager,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Ry. 

First  vice  president.  T..  W.  Baldwin 
of  St.  Louis,  president.  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Lines. 

Second  vice  president,  J.  \'.  Xeuhert 
of  New  York,  chief  engineer,  mainte- 
nance of  way,  New  York  Central. 

Secretary,  E.  H.  Fritch  of  Chicago, 
re-elected. 

Treasurer,  A.  F.  Blaess  of  Ciiicago. 
chief  engineer,  Illinois  Central. 

Xew  directors  included  G.  \V.  Harris 
of  Chicago,  chief  engineer  of  the  .Xtchi- 
son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  C.  R.  Harding 
of  San  Francisco,  assistant  to  president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  C.  R. 
Knowles  of  Chicago,  superintendent  of 
water  service,  Illinois  Central. 

The  rejjorts  presented  were,  as 
usual,  varied  and  e.xtremely  com])re- 
iiensive,  from  grade  crossing  ]jrotec- 
ti(jn  to  chemical  treatment  of  water, 
investigations  of  stresses  in  railroad 
track,  methods  of  drainage  for  rail- 
way roadbeds,  and  recommendations 
as  to  standardization  in  various  rail- 
way engineering  practices. 

The  report  on  grade  crossings, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  highway  research  board, 
discussed  a  number  of  devices  de- 
signed to  reduce  accidents  at  highway 
grade  crossings.  These  included  a 
highway  "Stop"  and  "Go"  signal,  de- 
signed to  be  operated  from  the  cab 
of  an  approaching  locomotive,  and 
suggested  by  the  engineering  de]iart- 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Club. 
Another  device  discussed  was  a  high- 
way crossing  gate  designed  to  lower 
automatically  at  the  approach  of  a 
train  and  so  constructed,  on  the  far 
side,  as  to  swing  horizontally  away 
from  the  tracks  if  pushed,  to  ])revent 
an  automobile  from  being  blocked  on 
the  railroad  right  of  way. 

In  the  report  on  water  service  and 
sanitation,  suggestions  were  made  as 
to  further  protection  from  contamina- 
tion which  might  be  afforded  to  the 


drinking  water  supplied  to  jiassenger 
cars. 

In  one  section  of  the  report  on 
railway  roadbed,  certain  information 
was  given  which  indicates  that  the 
life-long  dream  of  atnateur  garden- 
ers has  been  realized  by  the  railroads, 
when  it  was  reported  that  weed-kill- 
ing is  now  carried  on  at  a  sjieed  of 
30  miles  an  hour.  Vegetation  growing 
in  railway  ballast  and  along  the  edges 
of  the  track  is  not  only  unsightly 
but  also  interferes  with  maintenance 
activities.  Several  methods  of  woed 
removal  are  used,  classified  generally 
as  mechanical,  steaming  or  burning, 
and  chemical.  Mechanical  methods  in- 
clude manual  work  and  the  use  of 
discing  machines,  harrows  and  motor- 
])r()i)elled  mowers  o])erating  on  the 
tracks.  Burning  usually  is  accom- 
])lished  by  a  motor-driven  machine 
using  from  three  to  si.x  burners  while 
steaming  is  done  from  a  locomotive 
that  supplies  superheated  steam  de- 
livered through  pipes  to  nozzles 
mounted  on  a  flat  car  and  i)laced 
close  to  the  ground.  The  v30-mile-an- 
hour  s])ced,  however,  is  reported  for 
the  chemical  method  of  weed  eradi- 
cation, and  is  accomplished  by  a 
work  train  carrying  pumps  and 
sprays  so  governed  as  to  deliver  a 
constant  quantity  of  the  weed-killing 
li(|uid  in  a  given  distance,  regardless 
of  the  s])eed  at  which  the  train  is 
moving. 

The  use  of  radio  tele])hones  on 
railways  was  discussed  here  in  the 
final  session.  Railway  radio  covers 
])rincii)ally  commimication  between 
the  locomotive  and  the  caboose  on 
long  freight  trains,  between  locomo- 
tives and  switch  towers  in  switching 
yards,  and  between  wayside  stations 
and  moving  trains.  Ex])eriments  in 
the  use  of  radio  in  railway  ojx-ration 
were  begun  in  1924  and  have  been 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Radio  equipment  for  railroad  serv- 
ice is  divided  into  four  general 
classes :  two-way  voice  communica- 
tion, one-way  voice  communication, 
a  simple  code  system,  and  a  one-way 
voice  communication  with  a  code  re- 
]ily.    Installations  of  the  various  sys- 


tems range  in  cost  from  around 
$1,600  to  $5,500. 

The  advantages  seen  in  the  use  of 
radio  communication  in  railway  op- 
eration are  increased  safety,  saving  of 
time,  greater  fiexibility  and  longer 
range  than  visual  signals,  and  inde- 
pendence of  rain,  snow  and  fog. 
Among  the  problems  to  be  solvecl, 
however,  are  the  present  high  costs 
of  radio  installation,  the  liability  of 
minor  failures  under  the  severe  con- 
ditions encountered  in  railroad  serv- 
ice, and  the  danger  of  interference 
from  other  radio  stations  using  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  wave 
length. 

In  the  report  presented  it  was  stat- 
ed that  "the  development  of  radio 
tele])hone  communication  for  railroad 
.service  is  proceeding  rapidly  and 
seems  about  to  emerge  from  the  ex- 
))erimental  stage.  This  doubtless  will 
follow  indess  the  development  is  re- 
stricted by  the  federal  radio  commis- 
sion. Because  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  radio  frequencies  avail- 
aljle  for  use  in  this  country  and  the 
large  demand  for  frequencies  from 
such  services  as  aviation,  police,  tele- 
vision and  ships  at  sea,  it  seems  prob- 
lematical whether  the  federal  radio 
commission  will  issue  permits  for 
general  use  for  railroad  yard  or  train 
service." 

In  addition  to  radio  use,  di.scussed 
in  a  report  on  the  economics  of  rail- 
way ojx-ration,  further  studies  were 
presented  on  rivers  and  harbors,  rail- 
way trestles  and  bridges,  buildings, 
records  and  accounts,  electricity,  the 
economics  of  railway  labor  and  of 
railway  location,  and  railway  coopera- 
tive relations  with  universities.  One 
interesting  report  discussed  the  ne- 
cessity for  further  improvement  in 
the  recruiting  and  education  of  rail- 
way emi)loyes,  stating  that  "the  de- 
mands upon  railway  personnel  are 
becoming  so  exacting  that  only  by 
an  organized  system  can  the  rail- 
wavs  meet  the  demands  of  the  future 
with  full  assurance  that  they  will  be 
able  to  operate  at  the  highest  effi- 
ciencv." 


The  Signal  Section's  Meeting 


THE  SiGX.\L  Section  of  the 
American  Railway  Association 
met  in  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Mon- 
day morning,  March  10,  with  867 
registrations.  This  was  the  36th  year- 
ly convention.  H.  W.  Lewis,  signal 
engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  chair- 
man of  the  .section,  introduced  H.  E. 
Newcomet,  vice   president,  western 


region,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  Newcomet  told  of  his  great 
interest  in  signaling  and  of  the  suc- 
cess he  had  made  with  his  road 
through  the  installation  of  an  exten- 
sive automatic  signaling  system.  He 
suggested  a  great  display  of  appara- 
tus showing  the  progress  of  signaling. 


to  be  held  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1933.  Now- 
days,  on-time  delivery  of  freight  cars, 
he  said,  averages  over  90  per  cent, 
and  that  15  years  ago  such  a  perform- 
ance would  have  been  only  a  dream. 
He  advocated  the  greater  use  of  sig- 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Fine 
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By 


C.  E.  Richards 


EXHIBITORS  seemed  vastly 
pleased  this  year  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  22nd  annual  display 
by  their  organization,  the  National 
Railway  Appliances  Association,  in 
the  Chicago  Coliseum.  It  attracted 
more  than  5,000  railroad  men,  mostly 
delegates  to  the  several  conventions 
held  in  Chicago  from  March  10  to  13 
inclusive.  In  addition,  according  to 
Secretary  C.  W.  Kelly,  over  50,000 
"outsiders"  attended  the  enormous 
showing  of  railroad  accessories. 

Color,  which  has  come  into  so 
many  phases  of  modern  life,  was 
predominant.  From  the  sightly  sun- 
burst efifect  of  the  ceiling  and  walls 
on  through  the  ajipliances  themselves, 
the  rainbow  was  there !  Red  and  yel- 
low and  buff  steam  cranes ;  multi- 
colored inspection  anfl  trackworkers' 
cars ;  bright  red  ice-melting  ma- 
chines ;  even  the  ditchers  have  gone 
over  to  color. 


(^(■iicr.-il  ViiMV  of  (he  l':vliilii(  Hall  in  the  ('olisriiiii.  National 

Itailway  .\i>|ilian<-es  A.vsociatioii, 


Labor-^-aving  devices  of  all  de- 
scri])tions  were  shown  until  it  looked 
as  if  nothing  remains  for  men  to 
do  but  ])ress  a  button  and  keep  a 
record.  The  great  advance  in  electri- 
cal equipment  was  another  striking 
feature. 

There  were  181  exhibitors,  ten 
fewer  than  in  1929,  but  the  total 
space  used  was  equal  to  that  of  a  year 
ago.  In  fact,  the  exhibit  is  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  space  in  the 
Coliseum.  After  its  70,000  square 
feet  were  utilized  two  of  the  exhibi- 
tors were  found  in  a  parking  place 
south  of  the  building. 

The  yearly  business  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  was  held  Mon- 
day morning,  March  10,  with  Vice 
President  W.  H.  Fenley  in  the  chair. 
Strangely  enough  President  S.  P. 
McGough  of  the  Lorain  Steel  Coni- 
])any  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  who  pre- 
sided last  year  as  vice  president  ow- 
ing to  the  illness  of  the  ])residcnt  of 
that  time,  was  too  ill  this  year  to 
attend  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Fenley 
read  a  short  presidential  address 
from  Mr.  McGough  in  which  the  lat- 
ter expressed  his  deep  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  attend,  and  in  which  be 
praised  Secretary  Kelly  highly  for 
his  work  in  arranging  and  directing 
the  exhibit.  The  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  are : 

President,  W.  H.  I'enley.  Kcrite  Wire 
and  Cable  Co.,  Chicafjo. 

\'ice  president,  A.  S.  Anderson, 
Adams  &  Westlake  Co.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  C.  W.  Kelly,  Chicago. 

New  Directors: 

L.  E.  Wolcott,  U.  S.  Wind  Engine 
&  Pump  Co.,  Batavia.  111.,  for  two 
years;  H.  W.  Renick,  Magnetic  Signal 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  re-elected  for  three- 


vf'ar  term;  Frank  McAllister,  Kalama- 
zoo Railway  Supply  Co.,  for  three  years. 
Holdover  directors:  M.  C.  Beymer,  J.  T. 
McGarry,  A.  L.  Greenabauni.  J.  W. 
Fogg. 

Fairmont  Railway  Motor,  Inc.,  had 
eight  booths  devoted  to  its  large  dis- 
play of  inspection  cars,  and  on  one 
day  25  representatives  of  this  com- 
pany were  on  the  job  at  the  exhibit. 
These  included  President  Robert  D. 
Sinclair,  H.  E.  Wade,  W.  F.  Kasper, 
and  H.  M.  Starrett.  Fairmont  had 
eight  classes  of  cars  on  exhibit,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  little  one- 
man  inspection  machine,  weighing  375 
pounds  uj)  to  the  seven-ton  "M  23" 
ballast  dresser  and  drainage  rig.  The 
extra  gang  car  and  the  "M  25"  Little 
Di.scer  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
Sinclair  pointed  out  the  demountable 
wheel  used  on  all  cars,  saying  that 
tires  may  be  changed  on  this  wheel 
exactly  as  a  gasoline  motor  car  re- 
pairing is  done. 

The  Johns-Manville  Corpn.  of 
New  \ovk  had  an  extensive  exhibit 
with  four  booth  spaces,  and  dis])layed 
its  Celite  for  concrete,  the  new  b'lori- 
dene  stone  for  station  walls  and  such, 
an  asbestos  wall  tile  as  well  as  the 
.Sanacoustic  sound  absorbing  tile; 
transite  asbestos  pi])e  and  ventilated 
smoke  jackets  and  many  other  stand- 
ard Johns-Manville  products.  The 
entire  booth  was  built  of  transite  ma- 
terial according  to  the  genial  Thomas 
( )'Leary,  Jr.,  who  acted  as  guide.  P. 
1).  Mallay  and  a  number  of  others 
were  on  the  job. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
of  New  York,  with  J.  L.  Rowe,  had 
another  foiu'-booth  exhibit  and  fea- 
tured the  new  CP  self  ])r(ii)elk'(l  Air 
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\V.  II.  Fc'iiU-y, 
PreNidrnt,  .V.  It.  it.  A. 

Compressor  Tie  Taini)er  witli  its  liitjli 
powered  motor  car  attachment.  'I'his 
great  labor  saver  and  l)oon  to  track 
workers,  attracted  many  visitors. 

The  l)uda  C'omi)any  of  Harvey, 
Til.,  witii  eii^ht  l)ootlis  featured  a  most 
interesting,  specially-built  inspection 
car  which  was  ready  for  shi|)ment  to 
San  Salvador.  Central  .America.  The 
car  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
built  with  complete  toilet  facilities, 
according  to  .Sales  Manager  Secor.  It 
is  especially  designed  for  use  of  offi- 
cials traveling  in  the  tro])ics. 

The  booth  of  the  Creepcheck  Com- 
pany of  New  York  attracted  favor- 
ing attention  because  it  was  so  sim])le. 
This  year's  feature  of  Cree])check's 
unit  anchor  is  the  double  notch,  which 
makes  its  possible  to  "take  up  slack 
on  the  aging  rail."  Then,  too,  there 
was  an  enjoyable  political  and  eco- 
nomic discussion  with  the  Dinklages. 
A.  J.  and  R.  R. 

Representatives  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son Co.  and  Edison's  .Storage  liattery 
Co.  of  Orange,  N.  J.  were  busy  dis- 
playing their  wares,  es])ecially  the 
batteries  as  connected  with  a  new 
"even  flare"  switch  light.  F.  .S.  Stall- 
knecht  explained  that  the  new  light 
with  its  Corning  Glass  Works  lens 
now  gives  the  same  si)read  of  light 
from  a  small  electric  bulb  that  the  oil 
lam])  gave.  The  installation  of  a  bo.x 
of  1000  am])ere-meter  Edison  pri- 
mary cells  gives  a  year  of  service 
without  attention  to  this  switch  light. 

The  Kalamazoo  Railway  .Su]j])ly 
Co.  had  its  usual  fine  line  of  ins])cc- 
tion  cars  and  featured  a  model 
T-Ford  turned  into  an  inspection  car 
with  flanged  wheels.  You  simj^ly 
clamp  )'our  steering  gear,  get  in  and 
speed  down  the  track,  and  the  tires 


are  just  as  easy  to  change  as  pneu- 
matics. This  railroad  Ford  has  just 
been  put  on  the  market. 

The  Okonite  Co.  of  Passaic  had  a 
striking  display  of  train  control  wires, 
suliniarine  cable,  sui)er-tension  cable 
and  the  like.  With  its  luxurious  easy 
chairs  the  booth  was  extremely  popu- 
lar with  weary  reporters  who  were 
received  by  J.  Delmar  Underbill,  R. 
N.  Baker  and  others. 

The  Carnegie  and  Illinois  Steel 
Com])any's  joint  display  featured  a 
new  model  ])air  of  car  wheels  of  3v3 
inches  diameter,  for  single  life  freight 
cars  of  70  tons  (maximum  )  caj^acity. 
which  J.  C.  Shields  and  R.  L.  Twitch- 
c\\  said  have  a  narrower  rim  and 
weigh  but  1220  pounds  as  com]>ared 
In  U)00  pounds  for  standard  wheels. 

The  Dearborn  Chemical  Co.  of 
Chicago  showed  its  famous  product 
■"No-O.x-Id,"  and  its  salutary  effect 
upon  the  inside  of  water  tanks,  on 
railway  trackage  and  bridges.  C.  M. 
Hoffman  was  greeting  old  friends  all 
week  long. 

The  ( ).  F.  Jordan  Co..  East  Chi- 
cago. Ind..  dis])layed  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  show,  the  Jordan  "Type  "A-" 
Com])osite  Spreader-Ditcher.  This 
heavy  duty  "baby"  weighs  140,000 
|)ounds. 

'i"he  l^ethlehem  .Steel  Co.  showed 
an  extensive  and  striking  display, 
especially  featuring  its  new  Keystone 
No.  17  steel  tie,  which  has  a  life  far 
in  excess  of  any  wooden  tie,  accord- 
ing to  W.  B.  Pritchard.  The  new  tie 
was  well  dis])layed  under  rails  on  a 
decided  grade.  The  No.  2  rail  contour 
machine,  and  the  hook  flange  guard 
rail,  as  well  as  the  company's  switch 
stand  exhibit  brought  up  the  railroad- 


ers, old  and  young,  to  look  things 
over. 

The  Woolery  Machine  Co.  of 
Minneapolis  had  its  Midget  Octopus 
machine  on  the  job.  The  Octopus 
melts  ice  in  winter  and  burns  weeds 
in  summer,  dries  up  station  platforms, 
and  generally  makes  itself  useful  to 
thrifty  railroaders.  H.  E.  Woolery 
was  on  duty  at  his  booths. 

The  Northwest  Company's  red  and 
yellow  mighty  shovel  and  crane  stood 
near  the  P  &  H  model  in  buff  color, 
and  both  of  them  looked  mighty  effi- 
cient. 

'J'he  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.  of 
New  \'ork  featured  a  new  model  of 
the  National  Carbide  Light,  in  which 
the  gas  pressure  controlled  the  feed- 
ing. M  M.  Se.xton  and  R.  T.  Pea- 
body  and  others  smilingly  greeted  all 
visitors  to  these  booths. 

"Bright  rails  for  all  yards"  is  the 
motto  of  S.  W.  Hayes  and  his  staff 
of  the  Hayes  Track  .Appliance  Co.  of 
Richmond.  Ind..  which  displayed  its 
new  Type  S  Wheel  stO]3.  When  these 
effective  and  inexpensive  appliances 
are  installed  at  track  ends  no  switch- 
man need  leave  rusty  rails  for  fear  of 
getting  a  car  on  the  ground. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Coni- 
panv's  elaljorate  dis])lay  won  unquali- 
fied admiration,  es])ecially  with  its 
train  dispatching  system,  set  to  con- 
trol 101  miles  of  railroad,  and  with 
its  signal  control  flashing  all  along 
the  board.  K.  E.  Kellenberger  said 
an  increasing  number  of  railroads 
were  installing  this  "fool  ])roof"  and 
time-and-labor-saving  system.  The 
company's  display  also  included  the 
cal)  signal  outfit  now  in  use  on  4,172 
locomotives.     The  Union  Switch  & 


.Vn  .Vi.sic  ill  the  Soillli   Viiiit-v  <if  (lit-  ('lli<-:iK(i  <'illiscillll  Sliimiiiu  IJiK|il:i.>.s 
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Signal  Company  with  its  factory  in 
Swissfield,  Pa.,  has  just  completed  its 
50th  year  of  service  to  the  railroads. 

The  National  Lock  Washer  Com- 
pany of  Newark,  X.  J.,  displayed  its 
Super-and  Hi-Power  Sjiring  Wash- 
ers and  its  improved  spring  washers 
for  railroad  track  joints  as  well  as  its 
doul)le  convolution  spring  washers 
for  screw  spikes. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
])anv,  Middleton,  Ohio,  called  atten- 
tion to  its  new  s])iral  welded  Armco- 
Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  which  can  be  turned 
out  in  long  rolls  without  cutting.  A 
beautifully  colored  photo  display 
showing  various  angles  of  life  in  the 
rolling  mills  was  also  exhibited. 

The  Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Co. 
of  Chicago  with  its  carbic  flood  lights 
was  certainly  able  to  light  up  any 
railroad  yard. 

Last  but  not  least,  one  must  men- 
tion the  Reliance  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Massillon,  Ohio,  with  its  Hy- 
Crome  Spring  Washers  and  its  high 
reaction  Hy-Crome  s])ring  washer,  all 
made  from  the  same  tested  steel.  Mr. 
Cowlin  said  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  has  rec- 
ommended spring  washers  of  this 
type,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road specifications  recently  called  for 
Hy-Crome. 


There's  Always  A 
Chance 

Eager  for  a  college  education  quali- 
fying him  for  work  as  an  electrical 
engineer  or  an  accountant.  Herman 
C.  Gray.  39,  has  enrolled  in  Riley 
Junior  High  School  at  Logansport. 
Ind.,  as  a  student.  Gray  is  a  Logans- 
port  yard  conductor  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
westbound  hump  crew  tour,  from  11 
p.m.  to  7  a.m.  He  goes  to  school 
from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  He  is  taking 
a  special  course  which  will  permit 
him  to  finish  in  less  time  than  the 
four-year  period. 

Gray  entered  the  service  of  the 
Logansport  division  as  yard  brake- 
man  on  Sept.  12,  1910.  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  yard  conductor  on  July  7, 
1917. 

Ten  Pennsylvania  Railroad  em- 
ployes at  Columbus,  O.,  are  combin- 
ing work  and  study  these  days  by 
enrolling  for  evening  clas.ses  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  school  of  the  city. 

The  law,  accounting,  engineering, 
and  several  other  subjects  are  being 
studied  by  three  young  men  who  are 
workers  in  the  machine  shops,  car 
shop  and  in  other  de])artmcnts. 

The  Columbus  Y.M.C.A.  school 
provides  an  opportunity  for  young 
men  in  railroacl  work  tf)  obtain  a  col- 
lege education. 


P  &  A  Flioto 


L.<M>kin)!r   Kast,  Down   Wacker   IJrive,   AInne   the   Shores   of   the  Classic 
Chicaf^o    Hiver    Which,    AlthouKh    Not    So    Wide    as    the    Missi.ssippi  is 
Tw  ice   As  Thick. 


The  Railroad  Diplomat 

Diplomacy  is  a  prime  qualihcation 
of  any  railroad  man  whose  work 
brings  him  into  contact  with  the  pul)- 
lic.  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  many  employes  who  possess  and 
use  this  qualification  to  good  advan- 
tage, says  the  New  Haven  employes' 
magazine,  .Mong  the  Line. 

R.  J.  Bennett,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
pany, while  traveling  on  the  (iilt 
Edge  from  New  York  to  New  Hawn 
recently,  observed  an  incident  which 
showed  that  the  conductor  on  that 
train  is  a  member  of  our  "diplomatic 
cor])s." 

The  car  in  which  Mr.  Iknneti  was 
riding  was  one  of  the  "sani])le"  cars 
with  the  new  type  of  ui)hoLtery. 
"There  sat  opposite  me,"  says  Mr. 
Iknnett,  "a  man  and  woman.  The 
man  turned  over  the  seat  ahead  and 
])ut  his  feet  on  the  upholstery."  And 
Mr.  Pjennett  adds  ironically.  "Prob- 
ably he  does  this  at  home." 


Invest  in  Yourself 

Invest  in  yourself !  It  will  bring  the 
Ijiggest  returns,  not  only  in  money, 
Init  in  satisfaction  and  happiness  as 
well.  Henry  Ford  once  said:  "I  think 
that  much  of  the  advice  given  to 
young  men  about  saving  money  is 
wrong.  I  never  saved  a  cent  until  I 
was  40  years  old.  I  invested  in  myself 
— in  study,  in  mastering  my  tools,  in 
])rei)aration.  Many  a  man  who  is  put- 
ting a  few  dollars  a  week  into  the 
bank  would  do  nnich  better  to  (nit  it 
into  himself." 


Efficiency 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  employes 
dreamed  that  the  boss  died.  He 
dreamed  that  he  .saw  the  black  casket 
being  borne  away  by  six  old  and 
faithful  em])loyes.  As  the  casket 
came  near  the  boss  raised  up,  looked 
around  and  offered  a  suggestion : 

"If  you  would  put  rollers  undet 
this  casket,  you  could  lay  off  five 
men." — Sour  On'L 
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The  Paintin'  of  the  Green 

By  Kobcrt  C.  Sliiiiniiiii 

MR.  0'H.\R.\,  are  the  new  .street 
cars  ready  for  i)aintin'  yet?" 
"Not  yet.  Mr.  Greene.  I 
had  the  foreman  on  the  line  yester- 
day. Thev  will  l)e  ready  about  March 
15  or  \7'r 

"( )h,  in  about  a  week,  eh?  1  lad 
you  thought  of  any  particular  color, 
Mr.  O'Hara?" 

"Well,  sir,  1  had.  thought  that 
green  would  he  a  very  nice  color." 

"Green,  green!"  roared  Mr. 
Greene.  "Certainly  not.  any  color 
but  that.  Don't  e\er  mention  green 
to  me." 

"Very  good.  Mr. 
Greene.  By  the  way. 
Mr.  Greene,  had  you 
decided  on  anv  col- 
or ?" 

"Well,  yes,  partly. 
To  tell  the  truth  T 
had  almost  decided 
on  orange." 

"C  )range  !  W  h  y 
spoil  the  cars  by  ])ut- 
ting  that  on  them. 
Mr.  Greene?  Keal  Irish  gentlemen 
don't  wish  to  he  reminded  of  the 
Piattle  of  the  lioyne  every  time  they 
step  on  the  street  car.  Painting  them 
orange  would  be  an  outrage." 

"Mr.  O'Hara.  a  real  Irish  gentle- 
man would  be  flattered  to  have  the 
street  cars  of  his  town  painted  or- 
ange:  it  is  only  the  other  kind  that 
would  have  any  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions. However,  when  the  foreman 
rings  about  the  color  tell  him  to  see 
me." 

Mr.  O'Hara.  assistant  suijerintend- 
ent  of  the  Knoxton  Street  Railway 
Co.,  glanced  at  Major  Greene,  the 
superintendent,  and  left  the  office. 

March  17  was  a  ])leasant  s])ring 
morning,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  anil 
Major  Greene,  following  a  custom  of 
many  years,  strolled  out  into  the 
balmy  weather  wearing  a  new  neck- 
tie of  lirilliant  orange.  He  felt  it  in- 
cuml)ent  on  him  as  superintendent  of 
the  local  street  car  system  to  set  a 
good  example ;  he  always  rode  down- 
town in  a  street  car.  At  the  corner 
of  his  street  he  waited,  jauntily 
swinging  his  cane,  inhaling  the  gen- 
tle balminess  of  the  morning.  He 
heard  the  rumble  of  a  car  as  it 
turned  the  corner,  but  when  he  saw 
it,  he  almost  screamed.  It  was  one 
of  the  new  cars  painted  a  brilliant, 
vivid,  green !  The  morning  had  lost 
its  balminess  for  Major  Greene,  but 
his  temperature  would  have  made 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  look  like  the  North 
Pole.  He  swung  aboard  the  car 
with  eyes  averted  from  the  odious 
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color  and  rushed  forward  to  the  mo- 
tornian. 

"(Jet  downtown  with  as  much  ce- 
lerity as  possible,  O'Connor,"  said 
the  major.  "Never  mind  making  any 
more  stops.  Pass  uj)  the  mayor,  the 
chief  of  police,  the  district  attorney, 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  get  me  downtown." 

Passengers  thought  the  molorman 
had  lost  control ;  waiting  travelers  are 
not  sure  yet  whether  a  street  car 
ever  passed  them ;  there  was  a  green 
flash,  and  then  just  the  March  morn- 

The  major  swung  off  the  car  at 
the  general  offices  of  the  Knoxton 
Street  Railway  Co. 
and  beat  the  eleva- 
tor up  the  stairs  l)y 
one  floor.  He  threw 
the  door  of  his  office 
open,  he  slammed 
o])en  the  door  of  an 
inner  office  where 
.\ssistant  .Superin- 
tendent ()'Hara  was 
busy  on  the  morning 
mail. 

".'^(1."     he  said, 
diortly.  "So." 

.As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  all  he 
could  .say  as  he  glanced  at  his  sub- 
ordinate, the  natty  new  tie  of  l)ril- 
liant  green,  and  the  little  three-leaved 
Shamrock  nestling  in  his  lajiel. 

"So,  Mr.  O'Hara.  You  disobeyed 
my  orders." 

Mr.  O'Hara  looked  u])  innocently, 
surjjrised,  astonished. 

"Disobeyed  your  orders.  Major 
Greene?  Why.  how?" 

"Vou  remember  our  discussion  re- 
garding  the   painting   of    the  new 
street  cars?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

".'\nd  why  did  you  go  contrary  to 
my  wishes?" 

"Contrary  to  your  wishes,  sir:  why 
such  a  thing  never  entered  my  mind. 
When  Foreman  Mc(Hnty  rang  up 
and  asked  what  color  to  ]xiint  the 
cars,  why  I  told  him  'Sea  Green.'  " 


Keep  the  Change 

The  United  States  Daily  printed  this 
story  one  day  iri  November  marked 
"Advertisement."  We're  printing  it  free: 

"Never  was  a  northern  dog  any 
good  for  birds,"  said  the  baggage 
man.  shaking  his  head  at  the  fine  set- 
ter lying  in  the  corner  of  the  car.  The 
traveler  protested  from  his  seat  on 
the  trunk. 

"Hear  what  he's  saying  about  you, 
Jim,  old  man?"  he  said  to  the  dog. 
The  setter  got  up,  wagging  his  tail. 
"You  could  show  him,  couldn't  you?" 
The  setter  smiled,  a  dog  smile. 


"Well,  perhaps  we'll  see,"  re- 
marked the  baggage  man,  pulling  the 
signal  cord.  The  train  stopped.  A 
parley  with  the  enginemen  followed. 

"Ready  to  start?"  he  asked  the 
baggage  man.  "Guess  this  is  as  good 
a  bit  of  bird  country  as  I  know." 

The  astonished  northerner  loosed 
his  setter  and  picked  up  his  gun. 
Baggage  man  and  engineman  took 
theirs  from  a  corner  of  the  car. 

It  was  a  good  hour's  sport.  Jim 
worked  the  new  country  perfectly, 
spotted  the  birds,  pointed.  The  three 
impromptu  huntsmen  made  an  ex- 
cellent bag.  As  they  returned  to  the 
train,  the  traveler  looked  at  the  pas- 
sengers. A  few  watched  the  dog  with 
interest.  Most  were  reading  their 
papers  or  sleeping.  The  train  started 
off  again. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  take  back  what 
I  said  about  northern  dogs,"  the 
baggage  man  allowed.  "That  Jim  of 
yours  is  a  good  one.  Perhaps  south- 
ern air  agrees  with  him." 

This  episode  took  place  over  30 
years  ago.  It  could  not  hai)pen  today. 
Schedules  must  be  maintained  espe- 
cially on  such  a  road  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, operating  6,700  trains  a  day. 

But  the  Pennsylvania,  none  the 
less,  provides  good  service  to  sports- 
men. Its  lines  run  through  fine  hunt- 
ing coimtry  and  its  employes,  many 
of  them  keen  sportsmen  themselves, 
take  a  kind  and  lively  interest  in  the 
dogs  they  transport. 


Did  He  Study  in  Wall 
Street? 

L.  D.  Stockton,  27,  of  Chicago  and 
other  places,  does  little  things  in  a 
big  way.  He  strolled  up  to  a  ticket 
agent  at  Memphis,  the  police  charge, 
got  two  blank  checks  from  him,  bor- 
rowed his  fountain  pen,  cashed  the 
checks  for  $50  and  bought  one  ticket 
to  Little  Rock  and  another  to  Nash- 
ville. Then  he  walked  off  with  the 
fotmtain  pen  after  bumming  a  cigar- 
ttte  and  a  match. 

.'\  few  days  later  the  checks  came 
bouncing  back.  Then  came  a  request 
for  a  refund  on  the  two  tickets. 

The  efficient  Mr.  Stockton  was 
found  in  Hot  Springs,  returned  to 
Memphis  and  held  in  jail. 


'"Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
dramatic  critics  will  always  do  their 
worst." — George  Bernard  Shaw. 


Books  must  follow  sciences,  and 
sciences  books. — Bacon. 


The 

Future  of 

Air 
Express 

By 

Harry  H.  Blee 

Director,  Aeronautics  Dev. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Couiuiercc 


SiNcr,  TIME  immemorial,  trans- 
portation has  heen  a  vital  eco- 
nomic necessity.  We  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  it  every  day  in  the  year 
for  the  food  vi^e  eat,  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  newspapers  we  read,  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  that  enter 
into  our  daily  lives.  Everything  we 
buy  must  be  moved,  must  be  trans- 
ported, from  the  ])oint  of  its  produc- 
tion to  the  point  of  its  consumption 
or  use. 

Because  improved  transportation 
is  a  need  of  every  private  and  cor- 
porate enterprise,  every  commercially 
sound  transportation  medium  devised 
by  man  has  enjoyed  steady  evolution 
and  growth.  Because  civilization  has 
always  advanced  hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  transportation, 
American  genius  has  always  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  problems  of  mi- 
proving  transportation  facilities.  Ev- 
ery reader  of  this  magazine  is  ixir- 
ticularly  interested  in  all  develo])- 
ments  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  men,  mail,  money  and  merchan- 
dise. 

Today,  a  new  transportation  me- 
dium is  looming  up  on  the  horizon 
of  the  nation's  business.  Today,  we 
are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  communication  and  trans])or- 
tation,  an  era  which  uncloul)tcdly  will 
be  marked  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
use  of  air  transport. 


The  .loiiniey's   lOinl.      (ilriind  Central   Airport,  <;len<l:ile,   <Ijf>s  Angeles.) 


Written  especially  for  Transportation. 


For  ten  years  now,  aircraft  has 
demonstrated  its  utility  in  moving  the 
mail.  During  the  last  two  years 
marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
scheduled  air  passenger  transporta- 
tion. In  the  past,  however,  the 
amount  of  aerial  ex]jress  handled  has 
been  almost  negligil)le.  Yet  air  ex- 
press offers  an  excei)tional  opportu- 
nity for  extensive  development. 

Some  conception  of  the  express 
transportation  field  may  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  Incorporated  (which  is  said 
to  do  about  80  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  express  business  )  handled, 
in  1928.  178.447,912  shipments,  and 
transported  a  total  of  12, l.M ,458.016 
pounds  of  express.  Moreover,  it  is 
said  that  $25,000,0(X)  worth  of 
"small"  merchandise  leaves  New 
York  City  alone  every  day,  by  ex- 
jiress  instead  of  by  freight,  and  that 
one  express  company  now  fills  500 
railway  express  cars  every  night  in 
New  York,  incidentally  handling  in 
its  28,500  offices  throughout  the  na- 
tion approximately  1,0(30,000  express 
l)ackages  daily.  It  is  true  that  air- 
craft and  airways  are  beginning  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  tnins- 
])ortation  f)f  express  ;  that  .30  or  more 
air  lines  are  now  handling  ex])ress  ; 
that  82  cities  in  the  United  States  are 
now  directly  served  by  air  transport 
routes.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  not 
even  .scratched  the  surface  of  avia- 
tion's ex|)ress  possibilities. 

According  to  Robert  E.  i\l.  Cowie, 
president   of   the    Railway  Express 


Agency,  Inc.,  an  unquestioned  author- 
ity who  has  been  in  the  express  busi- 
ness for  more  than  48  years,  we  must 
stop  marveling  at  the  little  romance 
of  stunt  commerce,  and  open  our  eyes 
to  the  colossal  drama  of  American 
business  which  is  so  big  that  most  of 
us  cannot  see  it. 

"We  are  interested  in  commercial 
aviation  not  only  as  a  potential  source 
of  i)ro'fit  in  itself,  but  for  the  infiu- 
ence  it  will  have  in  promoting  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  rail  business  by  open- 
ing new  markets  to  all  lines  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,"  Mr.  Cowie  says. 
"What  we  need  is  planes  in  regular 
service  with  ca])acity  of  20,000 
pounds  and  the  al)ility  to  carry  a  pay- 
load  of  at  least  five  tons.  When  our 
air  lines  are  equipped  with  such  units, 
commercial  aviation  will  follow  the 
course  of  every  other  transportation 
system.  That  is  to  say,  the  profits 
from  the  low  volume  emergency 
traffic,  including  the  paper  work  of 
])usiness  which  can  ])ay  almost  any 
])rice,  will  shrink  into  insignificance 
in  comjjarison  with  those  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  regular  and  constant- 
ly increasing  flow  of  routine  mer- 
chandise." 

Ouite  obviously.  President  Cowie 
realizes  that  just  as  millions  of  sbij)- 
ments  are  made  by  rail  express  be- 
cause it  is  three  times  faster  than 
freight,  so  will  an  increasing  volume 
of  tomorrow's  shi])ments  go  l)y  air 
ex])ress,  which  is  three  times  faster 
than  rail  ex])rcss. 

Another  authority.  General  John 
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F.  O'Ryan,  president  of  the  Colonial 
Air  Transport,  says:  "Almost  from 
the  heginning  of  my  interest  in  com- 
mercial aviation  I  came  to  believe  that 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
the  poundage  of  air  express  would 
exceed  the  weight  of  passengers  car- 
ried. At  present,  of  course,  this  is  not 
the  situation.  The  important  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  with  any  kind 
of  a  reasonable  tariff  for  air  express 
the  profit  to  the  air  carrier  will  1):^ 
greater  with  a  given  weight  than  the 
return  from  carrying  passengers. 

"Moreover,"  he  continues,  "th 
air  express  package  is  inanimate  ami 
inarticulate,  and  the  liability  for  its 
damage  or  loss  is  comparatively  low. 
The  package  retjuires  no  attendant 
service.  In  the  case  of  the  passen- 
ger, special  employes  not  required  by 
the  air  express  are  necessary.  The 
contingent  damage  by  injur}'  to,  or 
loss  of,  the  passenger,  is  compara- 
tively greater.  The  hazard  is  greater. 
Many  other  comments  might  be  made 
in  this  general  connection ;  but  the 
l)oint  is  that  air  express  is  a  promis- 
ing field  for  development." 

That  this  field  is  promfsing,  and  its 
future  development  inevitable,  is  fur- 
ther attested  by  the  fact  that  valuable 
merchandise  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  always  is  in  transit,  and  every 
hour  cut  from  this  transit  time  rcp- 
resents  a  di.stinct  saving. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  1928 
air  express  lines  in  Germany  trans- 
ported more  than  2,200,000  i)ounds 
of    freight,    not   including  mail  or 
printed  matter.  Germany's  air  freight 
service  is  used   to  transport  many 
forms  of  commodi- 
ties and  is  proving  a 
valuable    boon  to 
nany  German  indus- 
ries.    It  is  used  not 
)nly  for  the  trans- 
)ortation  of  machin- 
!ry    parts,  flowers 
md  perishable 
^oods,  but  also  for 
.iioving  picture  films, 
nedicines,  sample 
jjoods,   and  various 
other  types  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Customers  of  the 
Luft  H  a  n  s  a  air 
ransport  company  have  found  that 
."ragile  merchandise  can  be  transport- 
ed much  more  safely  by  airplane  than 
)y  rail,  because  vibration  and  rough 
landling  are  virtually  eliminated.  An- 
other important  factor  is  the  elimina- 
.ion  of  heavy  crating  and  packing 
naterial,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
weight  of  the  article,  and  therefore 
he  tariflf  to  be  paid  on  it  is  appre- 
aably  lowered.    As  the  result  of  an 
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agreement  entered  into  recently  be- 
tween this  company  and  the  German 
Imperial  Railways,  freight  can  now 
be  sent  to  any  place  in  Germany 
where  there  is  a  railway  station, 
through  the  combined  cooperatii^n  of 
air  and  rail  transportation. 

In  the  United  States  many  specific 
instances  might  be  cited  showing  the 
use  of  air  express.  Business  firms  are 
sending  not  only  light  and  compara- 
tively small  commodities  by  air,  but 
also  in  some  cases  heavy  and  bulky 
shipments.  Machinery  and  machine 
parts,  dies,  builders'  hardware,  fruits, 
vegetables,  cut  fiowers,  dry  goods, 
millinery,  newspapers,  jewelry,  ad- 
vertising cuts  and  mats,  currency  and 
bullion,  motion  picture  films,  j^lans 
and  si)ecifications  for  building  proj- 
ects, all  form  parts  of  the  cargoes 
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which  are  now  being  flown  over  our 
daily  air  express  routes. 

( )n  European  air  lines  the  trans- 
portation of  jewels,  securities  and 
other  valuable  cargoes  by  air  is  by 
no  means  new.  Recently,  however. 
Imperial  .\irways  established  a  rec- 
ord for  carrying  bullion  by  airplane 
when,  in  a  single  nine-day  period,  40 
tons  of  gold  bullion  were  transported 
across   the   English   Channel  from 


London  to  Paris,  the  air  express 
shipments  totaling  $25,000,000. 

The  United  States  is  far  ahead  of 
any  nation  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  in 
the  total  mileage  of  scheduled  air 
lines  in  operation  and  in  the  number 
of  miles  flown  at  night.  Today,  we 
find  numerous  instances  of  the  uses 
of  air  express  in  America.  Six  special 
refrigerator  planes,  for  example,  are 
being  used  to  fly  fresh  fish  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  a  Texas  city, 
where  they  are  packed  for  shipment 
to  northern  cities,  the  planes  carrying 
about  3.000  {)ounds  of  fish  packed  in 
dry  ice  during  the  air  trip. 

During  the  past  three  years,  in 
fact,  American  air  lines  have  trans- 
ported 5.844,826  pounds  of  air  ex- 
])ress ;  and  already  a  numl)er  of  ope- 
rators are  planning  their  schedules  so 
carefully  that  they  are  able  to  give 
etjually  good  express  service  in  both 
directions. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  commer- 
cial use  of  air  express,  there  are 
countless  cases  of  emergency  uses. 
For  instance,  an  important  repair  part 
for  a  water  plant  in  California  was 
recently  forwarded  from  Ohio.  This 
was  handled  by  air  express  from 
Cleveland  to  San  Francisco,  with  a 
resultant  saving  of  three  days  which 
in  turn  saved  the  water  supply  of  the 
community  before  the  reservoir's  re- 
serve was  exhausted. 

General  traffic  of  almost  every  type 
can  be  sent  by  air  express,  but  pres- 
ent shipments  are  usually  limited  to 
those  whose  value  does  not  exceed 
$5,000,  including  money  and  securi- 
ties. .Single  pieces 
may  be  shipped 
which  do  not  weigh 
over  200  pounds ; 
perishables  packed 
and  of  a  character 
that  will  cause  no 
damage  to  other 
s  h  i  ])  m  c  n  t  s  ;  and 
scores  of  other  mis- 
cellaneous types  of 
merchandise  when 
])acked,  marked  and 
labeled  according  to 
express  regulations. 

The  Railway  Ex- 
press -Agency,  Incor- 
now  accept  for  air 
transportation  wearing  apparel,  mer- 
cantile commodities,  sporting  goods, 
retailers'  supplies,  small  machine 
parts  and  a  host  of  other  things,  but 
will  not  as  yet  carry  live  shipments 
of  any  kind,  explosives  or  highly  in- 
flammable matter,  nor  articles  which 
are  extremely  fragile.  This  company 
specifies  that  unless  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  advance,  no  single 
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as  intermediate  landiiif;-  fields,  1)eacon 
lights,  radio  communication  and  radio 
range  beacons,  teletype  installation, 
and  weather  service.  It  cannot  he  de- 
nied that  the  foundation  is  well  laid 
for  a  thoroughly  organized,  nation- 
wide air  express  service ;  and  its  fur- 
ther develoiHiient  in  the  early  future 
is  inevitahle. 


Waynoka,  Okla. 

piece  should  be  more  than  60  inches 
long  or  more  than  19  inches  wide ; 
that  if  over  40  inches  long,  the  depth 
should  not  exceed  4  inches ;  and  that 
the  combined  length  and  girth  of  an 
express  shipment  should  not  exceed 
106  inches. 

The  air  express  service  of  the 
United  States  is  now  being  operated 
only  on  certain  designated  airways ; 
but  it  is  available  to  all  shippers  who 
find  that  time  can  be  saved  or  par- 
ticular interests  served  by  using  air 
transport  for  all  or  part  of  the  travel 
of  their  shipments.  Direct  air  express 
service  is  now  avail- 
able between  Boston, 
New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  intermedi- 
ate airports,  making 
possible  late  next- 
afternoon  delivery 
from  New  York  to 
Pacific  Coast  points. 
It  is  also  available 
between  Washing- 
ton, Pi  1 1  s  b  u  r  g  h, 
Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit.  .St. 
Louis,  Tulsa,  Dallas, 
Minneapolis.  .S  t  . 
Paul,  Lincoln.  Pueb- 
lo and  intermediate 
points ;  and  between 
Los  Angeles,  Albu- 
querque, Wichita, 
Kansas  City  and  intermediate  points. 

Our  regularly  scheduled  transport 
planes  are  now  flying  more  than  90,- 
000  miles  a  day,  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  100  trii)s  entirely  around 
the  world  every  month  in  the  year! 
Already  we  have  nearly  15,000  miles 
of  airways  cquipijed  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  aids  to  air  navigation,  siich 


Rules  For  Air  Safety 

.\  staridard  of  minimum  re(|uire- 
ments,  drawn  up  to  jirovidc  for  the 
present  increased  growth  and  e.xijan- 
sion  of  ])assenger  air  transportation 
and  applicable  to  operators  carrying 
passengers  for  hire  on  scheduled 
services  over  fixed  routes,  will  be 
placed  in  effect  as  soon  as  conditions 
will  permit,  Clarence  M.  Young,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  commerce  for 
aeronautics,  has  announced. 

"The  requirements  are  being  pre- 
pared with  the  cooperation  of  the  air 
transport  organizations,"  Mr.  Young 
said,  "and  include  complete  radio 
equipment  to  insure  two-way  com- 
munication between  aircraft  in  flight 
and  stations  on  the  ground  and  ade- 
quate ground  organizations  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  proper  handling,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  aircraft. 
This  contemplated  action  by  the  de- 
partment is  another  step  in  the  order- 
ly progress  and  development  of  air 
transportation  and  air  commerce. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Air 
Commerce  Act  of  1926,  the  aeronau- 
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tics  branch  of  the  dei)artment  has  es- 
tablished two  fundamental  recjuire- 
ments  to  insure  the  maxinnim  degree 
of  safety  and  reliability  in  air  trans- 
jiortation.  They  are : 

"First:  Airworthy  aircraft  operat- 
.«d  and  maintai^^ed- by  com])etent  air- 
men. 

".Second:  Develo])ment  of  airways 


Clovi.s,  N.  M. 

equipped  with  aids  to  air  navigation 
for  day  and  night  operations,  includ- 
ing boundary-lighted  intermediate 
fields,  beacon  li,ghts,  weather  service, 
frequent  radio  broadcasts  of  comi^lete 
weather  information;  two-way  radio 
communication  with  planes  in  flight 
and  radio  range  beacons  for  guiding- 
aircraft  through  fog,  storm  or  other 
conditions  of  poor  visibility. 

"To  these  two  re(|uirements  there 
now  is  added  a  third  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  licensed  aircraft  and  airmen, 
requires  a  full  utilization  of  the  air 
navigation  facilities  and  specifies  that 
all  aircraft  engaged 
in  carrying  passen- 
gers for  hire  on 
scheduled  interstate 
service,  shall  be  ope- 
rated  over  fixed 
routes  provided  with 
these  aids  to  air 
navigation,  and  that 
the  aircraft  engaged 
ill  such  operations 
-hall  he  c(|uipi)ed  to 
lake  full  advanta.ge 
of  these  aids. 

"IC.xperience  has 
shown  us  that  our 
objectives  can  best 
be  accom  pi  i  s  h  e  d 
'  '"1.  through  the  promul- 
gation of  suitable 
regulations  which, 
through  their  tlexi- 
hilily,  may  readily  he  kept  ahrea.st  of 
the  rai)id  jirogress  of  aeronautics, 
rather  than  by  le,gislation  which  re- 
(|uires  action  by  congress  to  meet  con- 
(litinns  asj  they  arise." 


.Mnlity  without  enthusiasm — and 
you  have  a  rifle  without  a  bullet. — • 
Lord  l)c7i'ar. 


An  Automotive  Record  in  1929 


Cars  and  Trucks  Valued  at  Nearly 
3V2  Billions  Placed  on  the  Market 

By  IV.  J.  Kennedy 


THE  LARGEST  production  ill  the 
automotive  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  recorded  in 
1929,  when  5.651,000  cars  and  trucks, 
having  a  wholesale  value  of  $3,4<S3.- 
900,000.  were  placed  on  the  market, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  l)y 
non-governmental  agencies  not  long 
ago.  and  released  hy  the  automotive 
division  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce. These  figures  com])are  with  a 
total  production  of  4.601,130  uiu'ts  in 
1928,  having  a  wholesale  value  of  $3.- 
162,798,880. 

During  1929,  the  motorist  i)aid  an 
average  of  $812  for  his  car,  while  the 
average  retail  price  of  trucks  amount- 
ed to  $877.  The  automotive  industry 
also  proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labor,  using,  in  1929. 
4,300.000  workers  cither  directly  or 
in  allied  lines. 

Besides  a  record  year  in  the  pro- 
duction of  machines,  the  industry 
manufactured  parts  and  accessories 
for  replacement  as  well  as  service 
equipment,  with  a  wholesale  value  of 
$920.(X)0,0(X).  and  turned  out  rubber 
tires  for  replacement  worth  .$600.- 
000.000. 

World  registration  of  motor  ve- 
hicles at  the  close  of  1929  reached 
34.700.000,  of  which  26.700.000.  or 
76  per  cent,  were  registered  in  the 
United  States.  The 
world  registration  in 
1928  was  ?>\.77\^.Z0?>. 
of  which  24,493.124 
were  registered  with- 
in the  United  States. 

According  to  the 
figures,  the  motoring 
public  ])aid  a  total 
of  $925,000,000  in 
taxes  on  motor  ve- 
hicles. Included  in 
the  lew  was  $415.- 
OOO.OOO'  on  gasoline 
consumption.  Dur- 
ing the  previous 
year  the  total  taxa- 
tion amounted  to 
$807,887,967,  includ- 
ing $304,871,766  on 
gasoline  consump- 
tion 


An  unprecedented  record  was  es- 
tal)lished  in  export  business  also.  It 
was  stated  that  1.015.000  American- 
made  automobiles  were  sold  outside 
of  the  United  States  last  year  and 
they,  with  accessories  and  tires,  had 
a  value  of  $757,400,000. 

In  1929,  only  710  vehicles  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  The 
increase  in  foreign  sales  over  1928 
totaled  23  ])er  cent,  and  consisted  of 
18  per  cent  of  the  domestic  ])roduc- 
tion. 

The  automobile  industry  and  the 
motoring  public  consumed  297.000.- 
000  barrels  of  gasoline  for  the  year. 
'I'his  rejiresents  80  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal gasoline  consumed  in  all  indus- 
tries. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all  plate 
glass  produced  was  consumed  in  the 
])roduction  of  cars.  Nineteen  per  cent 
of  the  iron  and  steel  produced,  15 
per  cent  of  the  cojjper,  18  per  cent 
of  the  lumber  and  hardwood,  and  27 
per  cent  of  the  lead  went  into  the 
mamifacture  of  automobiles. 

Crude  rubber  used  l)v  the  motor  in- 
d  u  s  t  r  y  aggregated'  9 1 3 .920.000 
pounds.  Cotton  faljrics  used  in  tires 
totaled  287.000.000  pounds. 

Highway  improvement  work  in 
1929  brought  the  total  of  surfaced 
highwav  in  the  United  .States  to  660.- 


Have  Proved  Themselves  Iseful  in  Many  Ways 
Here  Is  an  Kxaniiile. 


000  miles.  The  total  miles  of  high- 
way of  all  kinds  aggregate  3,016,281. 
Street  and  highwav  ex])enditures  in 
1929  totaled  $2,000,000,000. 

The  number  of  consolidated 
schools  using  motor  transportation 
was  16,500.  These  schools  used  43,- 
(X)0  buses.  Street  railways  employed 
11.500  l)u.ses,  and  steam  railroads 
used  1,900.  Seven  thousand  motor 
trucks  were  used  by  railroads  as  a 
part  of  their  shipping  service. 

Added  im])etus  given  to  automobile 
financing  during  November,  which 
brought  the  number  of  cars  financed 
and  the  money  advanced  to  a  higher 
figure  than  that  of  the  same  month 
in  1928,  caused  the  aggregate  gain 
for  the  five  months,  from  July  to  De- 
cember, to  be  almost  50  per  cent 
above  that  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  year,  accord- 
ing to  information  made  available 
Jan.  13  by  the  bureau  of  the  census, 
department  of  commerce.  These  data 
are  based  on  reports  from  303  iden- 
tical concerns. 

The  largest  gain  shown,  both  in 
money  advanced  and  the  number  of 
cars  financed,  was  in  the  new  cars, 
though  for  November  these  gains 
were  larger  in  the  used  car  division. 
The  reports  on  these  figures  are  avail- 
able only  from  July,  1928,  and  for 
this  reason  the  com- 
])arison  of  the  five 
months  is  used. 

During  the  five- 
m  o  n  t  h  period  of 
1929,  there  were  1,- 

3  7  8.418  cars 
■financed,  represent- 
ing an  advancement 
of  $634,238,169,  and 
for  the  same  time  in 
the  ])receding  vear, 
there  were  995,189 
cars  financed  with  a 
volume  in  value  of 
$482,115,796,  it  was 
stated.  The  number 
of  ciirs  financed  by 

4  0  7  organizations 
during  the  11 
months  of  1929,  of 
which  there  are  no 
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available  comparative  figures  for 
1928,  was  3,246,211,  representing  a 
value  of  $1,506,009,910. 

The  value  of  the  new  cars 
financed  during  the  five  months  in 
1929  was  $436,260,741,  advanced  on 
735,978  cars,  compared  to  $320,838,- 
056  representing  509,744  cars  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1928.  The 
comparison  of  used  cars  for  the  pe- 
riod in  1929  was  623,236  cars  rep- 
resenting an  advancement  of  $189,- 
808,569  and  for  the  preceding  year, 
419,507  cars  having  a  value  of  $127,- 
541,149. 

The  number  of  cars  financed  in 
November  of  last  year  by  these  303 
identical  concerns  was  192,415  cars 
representing  $85,326,739  and  for  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  vear, 
158,639  cars  valued  at  $73,577',231. 
There  was  an  increase  of  a  little  more 
than  14,000  in  the  number  of  new 
cars,  representing  an  increase  of 
about  $7,500,000  while  the  number  of 
used  cars  financed  for  November, 
1928,  increased  from  68,951  acrs  val- 
ued at  $20,869,522  to  96,904  cars, 
valued  at  $29,678,629  for  the  same 
month  of  last  year. 

Examination  of  Pilots 

Approximately  775  medical  exam- 
iners throughout  the  United  States, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  pilots 
and  student  pilots  as  to  their  physical 
and  mental  fitness  for  flying  before 
they  are  licensed,  and  to  check  those 
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who  are  already  licensed,  by  i)eriodic 
examinations,  are  maintained  by  the 
aeronautics  branch  of  the  department 
of  commerce.  The  number  of  physi- 
cal e.xaminations  conducted  by  these 
ofificial  medical  examiners  and  certi- 
fied by  the  aeronautics  brancli  is 
growing  rapidly,  having  increased 
from  11,688  in '1927-28  to  28.153  in 
1928-29.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bauer,  chief  of 
the  medical  section  of  the  aeronautics 
branch,  predicts  that  during  1929-30 
the  number  of  physical  examinations 
for  pilots  will  increase  to  more  than 


50,000. 

The  department  of  commerce  has 
fixed  the  medical  fee  for  original  ex- 
aminations for  transport,  limited  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  pilots  at  $15; 
for  original  examinations  of  ])rivate 
and  student  pilots,  $10;  all  examina- 
tions of  whatever  class,  $10;  and  the 
mid-year  checks  of  transport  and  lim- 
ited commercial  pilots,  $5.  These  fees 
are  payable  to  the  medical  examiners 
who  conduct  the  physical  e.xamina- 
tions. The  aeronautics  branch  of  the 
department  of  commerce  makes  no 
charge  for  pilots'  licenses. 


Another  Air  Line  Speed 
Record 

Chicago  to  Cleveland  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  record  was  set  Dec. 
30  by  a  trimotored  F(jkker  plane  on 
the  Universal  Air  Line,  traveling  at 
an  average  of  203  miles  an  hour, 
carrying  12  passengers  and  two 
l^ilots. 

Pilots  Ray  Fortncr  and  (iarnett 
Caldwell  left  the  Municipal  Airport 
at  4  J),  m.  and  dropped  down  on  the 
Cleveland  Airport,  326  miles  away  at 
5  :37  ]).  m. 


A    Woollen   Stru<-tiire  on   llie   (Oivlil/.,  <  liclinlis  »V:   <  .■isr.iilr  lAlc 
Important   Lnniber  Line  in  tlie  State  of  WnMliinKton. 


How  Railroads  Are 
Saved 

The  Northern  I'acilic  i^ailvvay  re- 
ports that  it  used  42  tons  of  salt  in 
1929  for  thawing  snow  and  ice  at 
switches  and  five  tons  went  into  mak- 
ing brine  in  heater  pi])es  in  passenger 
cars.  The  road  used  333  tons  of  salt 
for  refrigeration  ])ur])()ses  and  710 
tons  for  water  softening  purposes. 
Altogether  the  Northern  Pacific  used 
1  .fKX)  tons  of  salt  for  these  purposes 
l;ist  vear. 
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EDISON  and  his  STORAGE  BATTERY 

Eighth  of  a  Series  of  Historical  Sketches  Presenting  the  More  Sig- 
nificant of  Mr.  Edison's  Series  of  Experiments  from  1898  to  1908 
in  His  Search  for  a  Dependable,  Economical  Storage  Battery 

(Reprin/s  0/  previous  issues  iciU  be  mailed  on  request) 


Edison  Formulates 
Sales  Policies 

UNLIKE  some  of  Mr.  Edison's  other  in- 
ventions, such  as  the  incandescent  lamp, 
that  are  today  manufactured  and  sold  bv 
others,  his  storage  battery  has  always  been 
manufactured  and  sold  by  his  own  organiza- 
tion, the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company, 
which  is  a  part  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Incor- 
porated. 

Although  Mr.  Edison  is  perhaps  less  well- 
known  as  a  sales  director  than  as  an  inventor, 
he  has  personally  formulated  many  of  the 
policies  under  which  Edison  Batteries  are  sold. 
One  of  these  policies,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  railroads,  is  the  guaranty. 

Mr.  Edison  was  the  originator  of  the  practice 
of  selling  car  lighting  storage  batteries  with  a 
definite  guaranty  as  to  life  and  capacity  which 
provided  that,  in  case  batteries  failed  to  oper- 
ate as  specified,  the  user  would  receive  an 
adjustment, 

Mr.  Edison  maintained  from  the  beginning, 
however,  that  his  guaranty  would  prove  valu- 
able to  customers  almost  in  exact  proportion 


as  the  performance  of  his  battery  made  it  un- 
necessary. The  assurance  that  the  battery 
would  actually  live  up  to  the  guaranteed 
standards  of  performance  was  of  far  greater 
importance,  he  believed,  than  the  adjustment 
promised  in  case  it  did  not. 

This  has  since  been  well  substantiated  in 
railway  car  lighting  battery  service.  If  a  stor- 
age battery  unexpectedly  fails  in  such  service, 
the  railroad  suffers  inconvenience  as  well  as 
numerous  expenses  incidental  to  replacins;  a 
battery  in  the  car,  even  though  the  battery 
manufacturer  makes  an  adjustment. 

He  insisted,  therefore,  thatguaranteesshould 
promise  no  more  than  the  batteries  could  actu- 
ally deliver.  The  first  Edison  Batteries  sold  for 
railway  car  lighting  service  were  guaranteed 
for  three  years.  It  was  only  as  Mr.  Edison  re- 
ceived proof  that  actual  life  averaged  longer 
that  he  permitted  the  guaranty  to  be  raised  to 
five  years,  then  to  ten  years,  and  finally  to  six- 
teen years  as  at  present. 

In  192H,  an  audit  was  made  of  the  cells  sold 
to  two  important  railroads  during  19 13  and 
1914  when  the  three-year  guaranty  was  in 
force,  and  it  was  found  that  66  per  cent  of  the 
cells  were  still  in  service  at  the  average  age  of 
i4>2  years. 


TRADE  MARK 


Edison  Steel  Alkaline  Batteries  give  Economy  ar 
Control,  Gas-Electric  Rail  Car,  Sianalin 


EDISON      STORAGE      BATTERY      COMPANY,  ORANGE 
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TT^HIS    letter  is  being 
mailed  to  more  than 
nrt\'  American  railroads 
ppearing  on  our  records  as 
urchasers  of  Edison  Bat- 
ries  prior  to  1913.  All  of 
lese  roads  have  continued 
s  purchasers  ever  since;  and 
majority   of  their  first 
dison    Batteries  are 
inown  to  be  still  in  service. 

The  letter  is  reproduced 
lere  as  a  means  of  reaching 
he  attention  of  any  other 
oads  that  may  not  have  re- 
:eived  it  because  of  possible 
ncompleteness  of  our  records. 


February  17,  1930 


'■,  1..;.  ;.       ^''.L.. :  Mechanical  Superintendent 
New  York,  H.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Edison,  just  prior  to  leaving  on  his  annual  trip  to  Florida, 
expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  for  test  and  for  use  in  his  collec- 
tion the  oldest  Edison  Storage  Battery  that  remains  in  railway- 
service  as  of  December  51,  1929. 

To  whatever  railroad  may  have  it,  he  has  authorized  as  to  offer 
a  new  Edison  Batterj'  of  like  kind  In  exchange. 

We  are  sending  this  letter  to  the  mechanical  superintendents  of 
all  railroads  that  purchased  batteries  during  1908,  1909,  1910, 
1911  and  1912.  Your  co-operation  will  be  deeply  appreciated  if 
you  mill  advise  us  the  oldest  remaining  in  service  on  your  road. 

Prior  to  1913,  serial  numbers  were  not  followed  by  a  serial  letter 
as  in  subsequent  years.    Therefore,  cells  bearing  numbers  not  fol- 
lowed by  serial  letters  were  manufactured  during  the  years  1908  to 
1912;  and  the  oldest  of  yo^r  Edison  Batteries  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested is  the  one  containing  lowest  numbers. 

Mr.  Edison's  interest  in  the  matter  arose  from  the  fact  that  when 
a  17  year  old  Edison  Battery,  still  of  VXt%  capacity,  was  exhibited 
last  fall  daring  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  railroad  men  who  saw  it  remarked  that  they  knew 
of  numerous  older  Edison  Batteries  tt-at  are  still  in  service. 

Wo  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  Mr. 
Edison's  offer  to  co-operate  in  this  undertaking.    If  there  is  any 
further  information  that  wold  be  helpful  to  you,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hays, 
Manager,  Railroad  Department,  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  furnish  it. 


ipendability  in  Car  Lighting,  Multiple  Unit 
otive  Power  and  Other  Railway  Services. 


TR*Ot  MARK 


J  . 


BRANCHES      IN     PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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The  Engineers  At  Chicago 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

nal  men  in  other,  and  executive,  de- 
partments of  the  railroads. 

In  his  yearly  report,  following];. 
Mr.  Lewis  .stressed  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  sij^nalmen  had  changed, 
that  not  only  traffic  requirements  had 
become  duties  hut  that  the  signalmen 
are  confronted  with  the  ])rotection  of 
the  traveler  on  the  public  highway. 
He  urged  a  campaign  of  education  in 
safety  and  uniform  markings  and 
safety  devices  for  all  lines. 

Secretary  Balliett  reported  that  the 
membership  of  the  Signal  Section  is 
now  2572,  a  net  increase  of  162  mem- 
bers over  last  year.  He  said  that  94 
committee  meetings  were  held  during 
the  year. 

The  committee  reports  were  many 
and  learned,  including  Signaling 
Practice.  W.  M.  Post,  chairman ; 
( )verhead  and  Underground  Lines, 
G.  H.  Dryden,  chairman;  A-C.  Block 
Signaling.  W.  F.  Follett,  chairman : 
D.  C.  Blocking,  E.  N.  Fox,  chair- 
man; Standard  Designs,  H.  G.  ^lor- 
gan,  chairman ;  Economics  of  Signal- 
ing. J.  E.  Saunders,  chairman,  and 
others. 

The  new  officers  for  the  year  are : 

President,  P.  M.  Gault,  signal  engr. 
M.  P.  of  St.  Louis. 

First  vice  president,  .A..  H.  Rice.  supt. 
of  tel.  and  signals,  Delaware  &  Hudson. 

Second  vice  president,  H.  H.  Orr, 
supt.  tele,  and  signals,  C.  &  E.  I..  Chi- 
cago. 

Secretary,   re-elected,   H.   S.  Ballict. 
Xew  York  Central  Lines. 
Directors: 

G.  H.  Caley,  electrical  and  signal 
engr..  K.  Y.  O.  &  W.,  Middletown.  .\. 
Y.;  H.  J.  Foale.  signal  engineer.  Wa- 
bash. Decatur,  III.;  W.  N.  Spangler,  as- 
sistant superintendent  telegraph  and  sig- 
nals, P.  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  H.  \V. 
Lewis,  signal  engineer,  L.  V.,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.:  W.  E.  Boland,  signal  en- 
gineer, S.  P.,  San  Francisco:  W.  F.  Fol- 
lett. assistant  signal  engineer.  X.  Y.. 
X.  H.  &  H..  Xew  Haven:  A.  B.  Hinies. 
first  assistant  signal  engineer.  B.  &  (.)., 
Baltimore;  C.  F.  Stoltz,  signal  engineer, 
C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cincinnati:  F.  J.  .\ck- 
erman,  signal  engineer,  K.  C.  T..  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  R.  B.  Elsworth,  assistant 
signal  engineer,  N.  Y.  C.  .Albany:  W. 
F.  Zane,  signal  engineer,  C.  B.  &  Q.. 
Chicago;  C.  H.  Tillett,  signal  engineer. 
C.  X.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


If  It  Had  Been  a 
Conductor 

.•\1  Lester,  a  railroad  engineer,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  organized  l)an- 
dits  of  Cliicago  are  celebrating  "l)e 
good  to  victims'  week."  Lester  was 
one  of  the  15  men  held  uj)  one  night 
in  December  by  a  trio  of  rol)bers.  but 
all  the  cash  he  had  with  him  was 
18  cents. 

"Boys,"  said   the   leader  of  the 


Ijandit  gang,  "this  is  pitiful.  This  fel- 
low has  only  18  cents  and  there  may 
be  little  ones  at  home  waiting  for 
]iapa  to  bring  them  some  candy." 

He  turned  to  Lester  and  said  :  "My 
(iear  fellow,  you  have  our  sympathy. 
Take  this  $5  bill  and  beat  it." 


On  the  C()\er 

PKRii.\p.s  you  remember 
the  time  when  you  used 
to  forget  about  cutting 
the  kindling,  or  doing  soine 
other  entirely  unnecessary  task 
such  as  fathers  and  mothers 
continue  to  this  day  to  assign 
to  their  helpless  children — al- 
ways the  boys.  If  you  did  live 
through  such  tragedies  doubt- 
less you  will  feel  a  kindly 
glow  come  over  you  for  the 
I)oy  in  the  picture  on  the  cover 
this  month.  He  has  a  mouth 
organ,  the  chief  joy  of  boy- 
hood next  to  the  frowsy  dog 
that  all  real  boys  have  or 
should  have,  and  he  is  making 
up  his  inind,  doubtless,  that 
when  he  has  come  to  maturity 
he'll  be  an  engineer. 

The  picture  is  a  reproduc- 
tion from  one  of  several 
shown  by  G.  H.  Coster,  last 
summer,  in  the  photographic 
exhibition  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  Baltimore,  and  is  done 
in  copper  half-tone  through 
arrangement  with  that  road. 
It  received  honorable  mention 
in  the  e.xhibition,  but  as  an  in- 
fluence in  taking  one  back 
across  the  years  to  days  many 
of  us  would  like  to  live  again 
the  picture  is  entitled  to  first 
prize. 


Big  Construction  in  Italy 

The  .•\])ennine  Tunnel  on  the  rlirect 
Florence  -  Bologna  Railway  route 
(Italy)  was  competed  December  4, 
thus  technically  completing  the  new 
railway  line.  This  tunnel  is  1 1  miles 
in  length  and  is  the  second  longest 
tunnel  on  the  continent,  being  exceed- 
ed in  length  only  l)y  the  .Simplon  tun- 
nel. The  new  railway  line  was  j)ro- 
jected  in  1908  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  single  track  system  linking 
Florence  and  Bologna  by  way  of  Por- 
retta  was  inadetpiate  for  traffic  needs. 
-Some  work  was  initiated  soon  after, 
but  this  was  halted  by  the  war.  It 
was  not  until  1923  that  actual  con- 
struction work  began.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  new  line  will  not 


be  opened  to  traffic  before  1932  as 
there  are  many  minor  details  yet  to 
be  completed. 

From  an  engineering  point  of  view 
the  im])ortance  of  this  new  line  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  comprises 
38  bridges  and  culverts  having  a  to- 
tal distance  of  3.992  meters  (4.366 
yards)  and  31  tunnels  with  a  com- 
bined distance  of  36.737  meters  (40,- 
176  yards),  which  is  approximately 
45  per  cent  of  the  entire  line.  Rails 
weighing  50  kilos  (110  lbs.)  per  me- 
ter will  be  used  and  traction  will  be 
by  electricity.  The  cost  to  date  for 
the  grading  leading  to  the  entrv  of 
the  great  tunnel  is  398.000,000'  lire 
($20,947,368)  and  it  is  estimated  that 
another  42,000,000  lire  ($2,210,526) 
will  be  recjuired  to  complete  the  work 
so  that  the  grades  whicli  have  a  com- 
bined length  of  64,400  meters  (70,- 
429  vards)  will  have  cost  on  an  aver- 
age of  7,000,000  lire  ($36,842)  per 
kilometer  when  comjileted.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  line  is  about  1,150,- 
000,000  lire  ($60,500,000). 


Employer  Not  Liable 

In  an  action  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  evidence  show- 
ing that  an  accident,  by  which  an  em- 
liloye  met  his  death,  may  have  re- 
sulted from  any  one  of  several 
causes,  for  some  of  which  the  rail- 
road was  responsible,  and  for  some 
of  which  it  was  not,  is  insufficient  to 
l>rove  that  the  accident  was  proxi- 
mately due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
emjjloyer,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Lnited  States  has  held. 

In  the  particular  case  before  it,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  had 
failed  to  bear  the  burden  of  proof 
recjuiring  him,  in  order  to  succeed,  to 
show  that  the  accident  was  due  to 
tiie  negligence  of  the  employer.  The 
opinion  states  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  how  the  covers  of  a 
bin  in  a  grain  elevator,  in  which  the 
deceased  had  been  employed  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  had  been  removed, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
deceased,  who  had  been  warned  to 
kieep  away  from  the  bin.  entered  it 
and  thereby  came  to  his  death. 

The  verdict  against  the  railroad 
was  therefore  held  to  rest  upon  spec- 
ulation and  conjecture,  and  the  court 
reversed  the  judgment  entered  upon 
the  verdict. 


Of  278  accidents  in  Wisconsin  in 
1929  at  railroad  grade  crossings, 
about  40  per  cent  were  caused  by  mo- 
torists driving  into  the  sides  of  trains. 
.\pproximately  one-half  of  the  acci- 
dents occurred  at  crossings  where 
there  was  no  obstruction  to  view. 


AT  DIRECT  STEAMING  TERMINALS  ALL  FIRES  ARE  IGNITED  AT  THIS  FIRE  LIGHTING  STATION 
AFTER  LOCOMOTIVE  LEAVES  THE  ENGINEHOUSE 


SOME  RAILROADS 
HAVE  BEEN  QUICKER 
THAN  OTHERS  TO  FULLY 
APPRECIATE  THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  ELIMINATING  SMOKE  AND  GAS 
FROM  ENGINEHOUSES,  OMITTING 
SMOKE  JACKS  AND  THE  HEATING 
EQUIPMENT,  PREVENTING  FIRE  HAZARD, 
STOPPING  STAYBOLT  BREAKAGE, 
TO  SAY  NOTHING  OF  SAVING 
TIME  AND  FUEL, 


hut  no  Railroad 

can  now  build  a  MODERN 

Locomotive  Terminal 

imthout  DIRECT  STEAMING 


RAILWAY  ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT  CO.  THE  DIRECT  STEAMING  CO.  OF 
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Editorial 


Air  Transport  Tickets 

THE  AUTHORITIES  having  charge  of  the  making  of 
railroad  tickets  are  about  as  far  behind  modern 
ideas  of  efificiency  as  the  Arizona  cliff-dwellers,  if 
there  are  any.  A  man  bought  a  ticket  not  long  ago  in 
New  York  for  a  journey  into  nearly  all  the  states.  It 
was  more  than  seven  feet  long.  It  looked  as  simple  as 
a  general  election  ballot  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

And  now  the  air  trans]5ort  companies,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  the  railroad  brethren  have,  through  their 
national  association,  prepared  tickets  just  about  as 
cumbersome.  At  present  there  are  three  of  the  proposed 
air  tickets,  one  of  them  three  feet  long. 

One  can  travel  all  over  Europe  on  a  clip  of  tickets 
no  larger  than  a  loose-leaf  book  such  as  fits  into  one's 
coat  pocket.  But  because  everyone  in  this  progressive 
country  exce])t  the  night  watchman  has  to  have  a  coupon 
off  a  through  ticket,  the  passenger  is  compelled  to  go 
around  with  pockets  bulging  with  perfectly  superfluous 
paper — one  coupon  for  the  agent,  one  for  every  division, 
one  for  the  bridge,  one  for  the  auditor  of  every  road 
and  so  on  over  all  the  lines.  One  ticket,  stamped  by 
every  conductor  carrying  a  passenger  over  a  railroad 
and  sent  by  the  last  conductor  to  a  clearing  house  which 
would  give  all  lines  the  proper  credit,  would  do  the 
trick.  You  can  pass  a  check  for  one  dollar  or  a  million 
through  thirty  banks  without  fuss  and  everyone  gets  his 
share.  l>ut  just  try  the  system  on  a  passenger  auditor. 
He'll  tell  you  it  can't  be  done  because  it  never  has  been. 


You  Missed  Your  Chance, 
Mr,  McGinnis 

In  the  September  number  of  this  magazine  this 
Editorial  Comment  appeared,  with  complimentary 
reference  to  the  Southern  Pacific's  adoption  of  anti- 
actinic  glass  in  ten  lounge  cars  announcement  of 
which  had  just  come  from  F.  S.  McGinnis,  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  for  the  company  : 

The  energetic  Mr.  McGinnis  will  have  to  contrive  cars 
fitted  with  Frigidaire  before  we  resume  traveling  in  the 
summer.  Seriously,  the  railroad  that  produces  cars  so 
ec|uipped  will  cause  a  riot.  Theaters  are  cooled.  One- 
half  of  a  baggage  car  would  hold  all  the  equipment  needed 
to  make  passenger  coaches  habitable  in  the  hottest  months. 
Why  not,  Mr.  McGinnis?    That'=  what  we  want. 

As  we  go  to  press  with  the  present  edition  notifi- 
cation comes  from  the  progressive  Santa  Fe  System's 
passenger  department  that  the  suggestion  has  been 
adopted.  This  is  what  the  astute  \V.  J.  Black,  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  for  the  Santa  Fe  System, 
says : 

The  Santa  Fe  has  been  experimenting  for  several  years 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  the  air  cool  in  club,  dining  and 
sleeping  cars  during  the  summer  season,  said  Mr.  Black, 
and  for  a  starter  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  early  in- 
stallation of  reconditioned  air,  cooled  by  a  patented_  process, 
on  the  dining  cars  of  the  Chief,  our  extra  fare  train. 

The  frigidaire  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a  ])ul)lic 
speaker  for  the  railroads  was  scolded  roundly  for 
making  the  suggestion  about  cooled  air  fully  five 
years  ago.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  The  cooled  air  is 
what  we  want.    And,  as  we  said  in  the  editorial  in 


Comment 

September,  the  railroad  with  this  comfort-giving 
facility  in  its  cars  will  have  the  finest  advertising 
material  in  existence. 


Big  Man  From  The  South 

The  senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  came 
very  near  turning  down  the  nomination  of  Hugh  M. 
Tate  of  Tennessee  to  be  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Comtnerce  Commission.  Mr.  Tate  was  suspected  of 
knowing  something  about  the  railroad  business.  Not 
until  he  testified  under  oath  that  he  had  never,  as  a 
lawyer,  tried  a  case  for  a  power  company  or  a  railroad, 
even  remotely  .savoring  of  the  matter  of  rates  ;  not  until 
he  swore  that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  had  never 
re])resented  a  public  service  corporation,  and  that  he 
"did  not  know  the  details  of  rate  making  and  had  never 
even  studied  the  most  recent  and  most  important  deci- 
sions affecting  railroads;"  not  until  Mr.  Tate  declared, 
vaguely,  that  he  believed  the  matter  of  valuations  might 
be  clarified;  not  until  he  had  in  effect  shown  himself  a 
perfect  juror,  did  the  committee  approve  a  report  favor- 
ing his  nomination.  And  we  continue  to  wonder  why 
the  Interstate  Commerce  C(jmmission  occasionally  makes 
a  mistake ! 


Humor  of  the  Month 

Henry  Ford,  master  of  dissimulation,  student  of 
.'Vmerican  history,  coinage,  dietetics,  and  peace,  has 
declared  himself  once  more  in  favor  of  lower  freight 
rates.  It  is  several  years  since  Mr.  Ford  first  sug- 
gested st:ch  a  thing.  Persons,  doubtless  of  low 
mentality  expressed  the  belief  at  that  time  that  it 
was  just  possible  he  was  thinking  of  the  charges  on 
the  motor  cars  his  Detroit  factory  turned  out,  but 
of  course  this  was  a  prejudiced  viewpoint.  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  congress  Mr.  Ford  went  so 
far  as  to  say  the  bank  failures  in  Florida,  last  fall, 
probably  were  cau-scd  by  high  freight  rates. 

In  this  connection,  a  story  used  to  be  told  about  a 
carload  of  Fords  smashed  to  pieces  in  a  wreck  on  a 
railroad  somewhere  east  of  Chicago.  Naturally  a 
claim  was  made.  The  possible  effect  of  so-called 
high  rates  on  Mr.  Ford's  cars  and  the  revenue  he 
gets  from  their  sale  is  emphasized  by  the  snapper  on 
the  story  which  was  to  the  effect  that  his  company 
settled  with  the  railroad  for  $240  for  the  whole  car- 
load. Of  course  the  story  referred  to  the  old  model. 
Doubtless  the  new  and  very  handsome  cars  cost 
more  to  make;  probably  forty  or  fifty  dollars. 


Hope  Commissioner  Meyer 
Reads  This 

"Credit  from  reclaimed  junk.  $1,750,107,"  was  one  of 
the  interesting  notations  in  the  yearly  report  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  for  1929.  In  a  few 
words  it  told  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
dustries operated  by  an  American  railway — the  reclama- 
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tion  plant  at  Springfield,  Mo.  During  1929  this  plant 
reclaimed  from  scrap  and  junk  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  road's  6000  miles  of  track,  enough  usable  material 
to  total  a  million  and  three  quarters  cash.  Part  of  the 
reclaimed  junk,  such  as  scrap  brass  and  waste  i)ai)er  was 
sold.  Other  ])arts  were  converted  into  many  materials 
and  su])])lies  which  the  railroad  uses  in  its  operations. 

During  the  year  4.671  cars  of  scrap  material  were 
received  at  the  plant,  and  of  these,  2.855  car  loads  were 
reclaimed  or  converted  into  other  material,  and  1,816 
were  sold  as  scrap.  For  the  scrap  alone  the  road  re- 
ceived more  than  a  million  dollars. 


Radio  Influence 

It  becomes  more  and  more  ajjparent,  especially  in  view 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  i)ut  in  the  most  recent  presi- 
dential campaign,  that  no  other  instrumentality  for  dis- 
seminating information  can  equal  the  radio.  All  the 
newspa])ers,  the  magazines  and  the  corner-box  orators 
in  the  natif)n  put  together  cannot  reach  so  large  an  audi- 
ence. WHiatever  is  ])ermitted  to  be  broadcast,  therefore, 
should  be  as  nearly  authentic  as  constant  watchfulness 
can  make  it. 

\\'hat.  for  instance,  may  have  been  the  effect  when  a 
speaker,  a  few  nights  ago,  told  an  unknown  number  of 
listeners-in  on  a  Los  Angeles  broadcast,  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  shipment  of  goods  to  .Shanghai  from 
Los  Angeles  as  cheai)ly  as  from  Los  .Xngeles  to  F>akers- 
field?  The  inij^ression  was.  very  plainly,  that  railroads 
are  robbing  shippers,  and  through  them  the  consuming 
public. 

The  speaker  neglected  to  say  that  the  ship  would 
move  over  a  roadbed  maintained  without  cost  to  anyone; 
that  the  shi])  owners  paid  no  taxes  on  any  of  that  road- 
bed :  that  their  investment  probably  was  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  that  several  governments 
provided  i)rotection  to  shii)s  using  that  ocean,  and  would 
see  to  it  that  such  protection  was  maintained  even  to  the 
extent  of  going  to  war ;  that  the  shi])  owners  made  their 
own  rates.  Tnfleed  the  si)eaker  told  nothing  except 
what  was  certain  to  mislead  those  who  heard  him.  We 
used  to  boast  about  the  pure  air  of  California.  Init  think 
what  it  carries  sometimes  ? 


Claim  Adjustments 

Claim  de])artmcnts  are  doing  much  better  now 
than  for  many  years  in  settling  the  demands  of  ship- 
pers and  others  who  declare  themselves  damaged 
through  some  failure  in  service.  Tt  is  important  that 
the  improvement  be  maintained.  One  of  the  large 
shippers  of  fruit,  a  man  who  sends  100  to  150  cars  a 
day  out  of  California  in  the  season,  said  not  long 
ago  that  protracted  negotiations  with  claim  depart- 
ments of  certain  railroads  is  the  costliest  item, 
eventually,  charged  against  any  line.  Delayed  pay- 
ments of  claims,  obviously  well  justified,  destroy  all 
the  good  work  done  by  public  relations  departments 
and  committees.  All  the  speeches  and  all  the  cour- 
tesy possible  can  not  regain  the  lost  friendship  of  a 
man  who  believes  himself  unfairl}'  treated  by  the 
claim  department  of  the  company.  Traffic  is  di- 
verted to  other  lines  for  such  reasons,  and  it  never 
comes  back.  One  southwestern  line  has  lost  many 
thousands  of  dollars — and  doubtless  it  will  lose  mil- 
lion.s — because  of  one  unpaid  claim  amounting  to  a 
sum  so  small  that  the  station  agent  had  authority 
to  pay  it.  There  isn't  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  in- 
formed persons  that  railroads  are  imposed  upon  con- 


stantly through  improper  claims,  but  it  might  be 
wiser  to  settle  than  to  lose  the  business  of  coming 
years.  Sometimes  —  not  always  —  but  some  times 
claim  agents  believe  themselves  ordained  by  Heaven 
and  the  general  office  to  turn  down  the  claims  out 
of  which  they  can  squirm  by  hook  or  crook.  That 
kind  of  agent  ought  to  be  fired. 


Where  Passenger  Traffic  Is  Going 

February  14,  to  use  just  one  specific  date,  exactly  354 
])assengers  landed  at  ov  left  the  airport  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 
The  air  liners  operating  in  that  region  only  part  of  the 
year,  carried  more  than  6,500  passengers  in  1929,  and 
their  business  is  increasing  ra])idly  by  reason  of  lower 
rates.  ( )ne  air  transi)ort  comjjany  in  eastern  states 
carried  nearly  21.000  passengers  last  year.  Tulsa  is  a 
wealthy  city  but  there  ai)pear  to  be  people  elsewhere 
who  have  money  and  are  willing  to  spend  it  for  speed. 
More  than  2.900,000  i)crsons  traveled  by  air  in  this 
coimtry  in  1929,  and  this  means  a  good  many  dollars 
taken  from  railroads  right  in  the  beginning  of  the  air 
transi)ort  industry's  com])etition.  Railroads.  api)arently, 
didn't  become  aware  of  the'  air  service  ])ossibilities  a 
moment  too  soon. 

It  was  considered  quite  the  thing,  not  .so  very  many 
years  ago.  for  railroad  men  to  stick  up  their  noses, 
speaking  meta]>horically  of  course,  at  automobiles  and 
trucks  which,  it  was  believed,  never  would  take  any- 
thing much  except  the  short-haul  travelers;  and  by  the 
time  they  di.scovered  their  bad  manners  it  was  too  late. 
Kailroad  of?icials  have  been  given  rather  lamentably  to 
this  attitude  in  respect  to  a  good  many  advances,  and 
the  new  generation  knows  it. 

It  was  a  struggling  railroad,  in  a  region  much  beset 
by  hard  luck  in  recent  years,  that  assembled  some 
startling  figures  on  a  certain  Thursday,  last  month, 
where  motorists  from  everywhere,  determined  to  See 
America  First,  crossed  the  St.  Johns  River  at  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  The  count  of  cars  and  passengers  was  made 
by  experts  for  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad,  and  the 
figures  are  illuminating  and  significant  in  their  relation 
to  the  dwindling  passenger  business  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  Two-thirds  of  the  automobiles  and  pas- 
sengers counted  came  fnim  "long  haul  zones!" 

Consider  these  figures : 

California,  125  cars,  304  ])assengers. 

Illinois.  834.  cars  2.308  passengers. 

Indiana,  387  cars,  1,127  passengers. 

Massachusetts,  553  cars,  1.435  ])assengers. 

Michigan,  920  cars,  2,611  ])assengers. 

New  Jersey,  1,375  cars,  3.836  passengers. 

New  York,  3,208  cars,  8,601  passengers. 

Ohio,  L251  cars,  3,339  passengers. 

Pennsylvania,  1,356  cars,  3,738  ])assengers. 

Canada,  158  cars,  475  passengers. 

Total.  10,465  cars,  27.716  ])assengers. 

There  wasn't  a  state  in  the  union  not  represented  in 
the  tabulation  .  .  and  of  course  Canada  was  there  "with 
bells  on,"  so  to  speak,  while  Hawaii,  too.  was  repre- 
sented, and  Mexico.  .  .  .  The  total  for  the  month  was 
15,610  cars,  and  42,504  passengers!  .  .  . 

It  doesn't  matter  why  they  go  up  there,  but  it  is 
important  to  know  that  in  1929,  4,508.808  automo- 
biles entered  Canada  from  the  United  States.  This 
was  863,353  more  than  in  1928,  There  were  at  least 
two  persons  in  every  one  of  those  cars,  and  probably 
three  or  four,  more  than  nine  million  passengers! 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  much  to  do  about 
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CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
Self  Guarded 

SPRING  FROGS 

Are  giving  excellent  service  under  severe  traffic  conditions  on 
Railroads  using  them. 

Four  years  of  successful  service  in  main  line  by  CONLEY  TYPE 
SPRING  FROGS  have  demonstrated  their  merit  for  safe  and 
economical  service. 


SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 


CONLEY  FROG  &  SWITCH  CO 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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the  situation.  Railroad  travel  could  scarcely  be  made 
more  attractive.  But  there  must  be  a  lesson  in  it  some- 
where if  it  can  just  be  found.  Over  in  England  the 
railways  and  the  motor  coach  companies  have  kicked  up 
fjuitc  a  rumpus  in  their  efforts  to  control  passenger 
traffic.  It  is  a  l)attle  that  flares  up  every  so  often  and 
then  dies  down,  like  the  flames  of  a  bellows.  It  has 
been  somewhat  dull  since  last  August  but  right  now,  a 
correspondent  in  London  says  "the  blighters  are  at  it 
again." 

The  railroads  have  opened  up  along  all  fronts  with  an 
ultimatum  prohibiting  railroad  tourist  agencies  through- 
out the  country  selling  motor  coach  tickets,  except  those 
for  agencies  approved  by  the  railroad  companies. 

The  ultimatum,  which  would  have  a  serious  effect  on 
the  American  tourist  season  next  summer,  is  expected 
to  be  contested  bitterly  by  the  motor  coach  companies. 

Agents  do  not  believe  that  the  railroads  can  benefit  in 
any  way  by  the  prohibition  since  if  the  public  wants  to 
go  by  road  instead  of  rail  it  will  do  so.  And  if  the 
agents  cannot  or  will  not  sell  motor  coach  tickets,  then 
the  public  will  merely  walk  across  the  street  to  a  purely 
coaching  office. 

Whereupon,  of  course,  the  English  railroaders  will 
step  out  quite  blithely  for  a  dish  of  tea  and  perhaps 
a  crumpet  or  two. 


Samuel  M.  Felton  Passes 

The  public  knows  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little 
about  the  burdens  of  executives  responsible  for  the 
proper  operating  of  great  properties,  their  relation- 
ship with  the  supporting  public,  the  handling  of  big 
financial  problems.  Complicated  and  wearying  as  are 
these  duties  they  are  simple  and  pleasant  on  rail- 
roads fortunately  situated,  smooth-running,  profit- 
making,  necessary  railroads,  in  contrast  with  the 
same  duties  performed  on  a  road  which,  economic- 
ally, need  never  have  been  built.  To  lead  such  a 
property  safely  through  the  mazes  of  receivership 
back  to  interest-paying  levels  is  a  job  to  try  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  man. 

It  has  been  said  of  Samuel  M.  Felton,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago  in  Chicago,  that  throughout  his  long 
and  interesting  career  he  never  had  managed  a  first 
class  railroad.  The  reason  was  that  early  in  life  he 
displayed  rare  ability  in  correcting  other  men's  mis- 
takes, in  rescuing  defunct  or  nearly-defunct  proper- 
ties from  the  courts,  in  bringing  them  back  to  the 
point  of  at  least  paying  their  interest  on  the  bonded 
indebtedness.  He  was  known  the  world  over  as  a 
Doctor  of  Railroads,  and  deserved  the  title. 

Mr.  Felton's  rather  extraordinary  forte  for  making 
good  where  other  men  had  failed  had  been  develoi)ed 
through  years  of  strange  experiences.  His  peculiar 
duties  had  shown  him  the  weaknesses  of  men.  He 
had,  indeed,  seen  proof  of  so  much  genuine  bone- 
headedness — there  is  no  other  word  to  express  it — 
that  he  had  small  patience  with  men  who  displayed 
lliat  trait.  This  impatience  had  caused  some  critics 
to  declare  him  difficult  to  get  along  with;  l)ut  this 
was  shallow  thinking  of  ignorant  men.  Sam  Felton, 
as  he  was  called  by  his  near  friends,  had  a  gentle 
heart.  Under  the  rather  rough  exterior,  back  of  the 
brusque  mannerisms  and  the  oft-times  chilly  glance, 
there  was  a  very  kindly  man,  glad  to  help  if  help 
might  be  needed.  It  is  a  great  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Felton's  fine  character  that  many  of  the  leading  men 


in  transportation  and  finance,  here  and  abroad,  were 
his  friends.    He  will  be  missed  greatly. 


The  Consolidations  Debate 

Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  prevent  consummation  of  the  proposed  consolidation 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. Practically  every  important  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial organization  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  asked 
or  is  preparing  to  ask  permission  to  intervene,  the  larger 
part  of  them  being  determined  to  prevent  the  combina- 
tion. Governors  of  states,  boards  of  jniblic  utilities  and 
Big  Business  are  writing  and  telegraphing  against  it. 
President  Sargent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  AN'estern 
seems  to  have  been  right  in  his  declaration  that  the  urge 
for  consolidations  no  longer  exists,  nor  does  the  neces- 
sity. 

"The  whole  picture  has  changed,"  says  John  W.  Mc- 
Cardle,  chairman  of  the  Indiana  public  service  commis- 
sion, writing  in  the  United  States  Daily.  "It  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  the  Transportation  Act  was 
passed.  In  this  period  a  more  favorable  attitude  of  the 
jjublic,  and  the  benefit  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  have  enabled  the  railroads  not  only 
to  get  back  to  a  normal  condition,  but  to  procure,  at 
reasonable  cost,  the  necessary  funds  to  expand  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  country. 

"Today  we  have  the  most  efficient  transportation 
machine  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
It  is  in  its  best  physical  condition,  and  is  rendering  a 
service  that  is  satisfactory  to  its  patrons." 

In  turning  the  railroads  back  to  their  owners  after 
government  operation,  congress  was  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  very  substantial  help  in  order 
to  avoid  a  complete  breakdown  in  transportation  service. 
That  condition  has  disappeared. 

Finally,  who  is  it  that  is  demanding  consolidations? 
Certainly  not  the  ])ublic. 


Help  the  Naval  Observatory 

The  navy  department  has  asked  congress  for  a 
special  appropriation  of  $265,000  to  modernize  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 
Every  railroad  man  in  the  nation  ought  to  do  what- 
ever he  can  to  help  this  measure  along  to  a  favorable 
vote.  The  amount  of  money  requested  is  picayun- 
ish  in  view  of  the  great  and  important  service  the 
observatory  gives  the  whole  people.  If  you  doubt 
this  and  care  to  inform  yourself  you  ought  to  read 
the  article  in  the  World's  Work  for  February  de- 
scribing the  work  done  by  the  scientific  gentlemen 
who  need  this  money. 

Every  clock  in  America  is  dependent  upon  the 
three  chronometers  in  glass  cases  hidden  in  an  un- 
derground chamber  beneath  the  oljservatory.  The 
strangest  part  of  the  story,  when  one  knows  how 
our  government  splatters  money  around,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  ever  since  the  observatory  was  founded, 
and  for  many  years  previously,  its  friends  have  had 
to  beg  and  fight  to  get  a  dollar  for  its  support. 

Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden  used  to  say  a  man  would 
remain  a  rag  picker  just  as  long  as  he  had  no  other 
vision. 


Improved  transportation  in  Colombia  is  expected  to 
be  followed  by  the  opening  of  many  mines  that  hereto- 
fore could  not  lie  reached. 
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SELF-PROPELLED  COMPRESSOR  and 
"STRAIGHT  BACK "  TIE  TAMPERS 


On  The  Job 


MANY  railroads  are  using  these  units  because  of  their  convenience,  speed 
and  reliability.  The  standard  CP  Compressor  is  mounted  on  a  truck 
frame  carrying  flanged  wheels  with  Timken  roller  bearings,  transverse  shift- 
ing wheels  and  winch,  air-operated  lifting  jacks,  lifting  bale  and  a  roomy 
tool  box.  The  gasoline  engine  that  operates  the  compressor  also  propels  the 
car  at  a  speed  of  12  to  18  miles  per  hour,  depending  upon  its  size.  The 
compressor  is  furnished  in  sizes  of  110,  160,  220,  265  and  310  cu.  ft.  per  min- 
ute displacement.  The  CP  Tie  Tampers  have  several  interesting  features 
that  are  fully  described  in  folder  No.  1646.  Details  of  the  Self-Propelled 
Compressors  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  789. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Railroad  Department 


6  East  44th  Street  1004  Mutual  BIdg. 
New  York  Richmond,  Va. 


Terminal  Tower 
Cleveland 


175  First  Street 
San  Francisco 


310  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 
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Samuel  Felton's  Long  Career  Ends 

Widely  Known  "Doctor  of  Rail- 
roads"   Succumbed   March  11 

By  Charles  Dillon 


SAMUEL  Morse  Fei.ton.  diainuan 
of  the  Cliicago  (ireat  Western, 
died  shortly  l)efore  midniijlit 
March  11  at  the  Fassavant  Memorial 
Hospital.  Chicago,  at  77  years  of  age. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  railroad 
man  in  America  ever  was  more  wide- 
ly known  than  Samuel  Morse  Fel- 
ton  or,  in  many  ways,  more  misun- 
derstood. Socially,  he  was  a  most 
charming  coni])anion,  an  interesting 
conversationalist  in  a  time  when  con- 
versation as  a  social  accom|)lishment 
has  fallen  into  what  Cleveland  called 
innocuous  desuetude.  After  a  journey 
with  him  in  his  business  car.  or  an 
evening  at  the  Chicago  Club,  one  be- 
came convinced  that  he  who  did  not 
know  Samuel  Felton  socially  did  not 
know  him  at  all. 

Many  years  of  the  most  irritating 
and  exacting  service  as  a  nationally- 
known  "Doctor  of  Railroads"  had 
hardened  Mr.  Felton's  exterior  and 
given  him  an  abruptness  of  manner, 
a  high  degree  of  impatience  with  in- 
competency in  men  which,  except 
with  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
was  a  complete  mask  covering  his 
natural  kindliness.  Like  most  men 
viho  have  carried  heavy  res])onsibili- 
ties.  he  wanted  things  done  riglit.  and 
he  wanted  them  done  jjromptly,  a  fact 
which  caused  many  to  overlook  his 
hner  points  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  which  was  an  astonishingly  well- 
developed  vein  of  humor. 

Mr.  Felton  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  February.  1853,  the  son  of 
Samuel  Morse  and  Maria  Low  (Lip- 
pett)  Felton.  It  was  his  father  who, 
as  president  of  the  Philadeli)hia.  W'il- 
mington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  Co.. 
had  an  important  part  in  conducting 
President-elect  Lincoln  to  Washing- 
ton from  Baltimore  in  the  stirring 
days  of  '61  when  many  feared  Lin- 
coln might  never  be  permitted  to  as- 
sume o*ifice.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  boy  should  follow  in 
the  father's  footsteps  in  choosing  a 
career  for  him.self. 

Mr.  Felton  was  educated  in  private 
schools  in  Philadel])hia  and  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Military  Academy, 
where  he   studied   engineering.  In 


1868  he  began  his 
railway  service  as 
a  rodman  on  the 
Chester  C  reek 
Railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Mean- 
while he  entered 
the  ^Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  fol- 
lowing his  gradu- 
ation in  1873,  be- 
came chief  engin- 
eer of  the  Chester 
&  Delaware  River 
Railroad.  When 
only  21  he  was 
general  superin- 
tendent of  the 
Pittsburgh.  Cin- 
c  i  n  n  a  t  i  &  St. 
Louis  from  1874 
to  1881:  of  the 
Little  Miami,  and 
Ci  n  c  i  n  n  a  t  i  & 
Muskingum  \'al- 
ley  railroads  in 
1881-82.  At  29  he 
und  e  r  t  o  o  k  the 
general  manager- 
ship of  the  New  York  &:  New  Eng- 
land Railroad,  an  ini])aired  line  whose 
recovery  under  his  direction  (1882- 
84)  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  re- 
habilitating dilapidated  railway  prop- 
erties. The  Erie  Railroad  then  be- 
sought his  services  as  assistant  to  the 
president,  in  special  charge  of  a  sub- 
sidiary, the  New  York.  Pennsylvania 
&  Ohio  road,  to  which  he  also  ap- 
plied his  reconstructive  skill  with 
equal  success. 

Following  a  brief  ])eriod  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  that  line  came  his 
a])pointment  in  1885  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  in  charge  of  traffic. 
The  next  year  he  was  advanced  to 
vice  ijresident  in  charge  of  traffic  and 
operation,  and  also  of  the  company's 
coal  properties  and  Great  Lakes 
steamship  lines.  Late  in  1890  he  left 
the  Erie  to  become  president  of  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia ; 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  and  Alabama  Great  Southern 
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Railroads.  R  e  - 
maining  as  head 
of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee until  1892 
and  of  the  Ala- 
bama until  1895. 
he  continued  to 
direct  the  Cincin- 
nati road  as  re- 
ceiver from  1893. 
the  railroad  col- 
lapse in  the  South 
of  that  year  hav- 
ing thrown  that 
and  a  number  of 
(ither  systems  into 
insolvency,  a  n  d 
making  his  serv- 
ices more  than 
ever  in  demand  as 
a  r  e  o  r  g  anizer. 
T  h  e  depression 
lasted  until  1899 
and  he  restored 
the  line  to  its 
owners,  with  its 
roadbed  a  n  d 
e  (j  u  i  p  ment  re- 
newed a  n  d  the 
c  o  m  ])  a  n  y  free 
from  its  burden 
of  debt  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

Mr.  Felton  became  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  .Alton  system,  which  em- 
l)raced  the  Joliet  &  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  &'  Chicago,  and  Lou- 
isiana and  Missouri  River  lines.  He 
undertook  to  rebuild  the  system,  di- 
\  ision  by  division,  replacing  old 
bridges  with  new,  reducing  grades, 
augmenting  the  equi])ment  by  77  new 
locomotives  and  4,000  modern  cars, 
and  by  sound  constructive  work  jjre- 
pared  ior  handling  new  traffic  on  a 
reconstructed  line  by  reducing  ton- 
nage costs  to  make  it  ])rofitable.  In 
three  years  $12.0a).(X)()  was  spent  on 
bridges,  rails,  ballasting,  signals, 
frogs  and  switches,  side  and  double 
tracks,  yards  and  enginehouses,  and 
on  the  remodeling  of  shops  and  sta- 
tions. As  a  consequence  of  its  im- 
proved physical  condition  under  his 
stimulus  the  Chicago  &  Alton  raised 
its  average  of  tons  carried  per  train 
mile  from  187  to  382  in  four  years. 


Any  business  which  uses  human  beings  to  do 
work  that  a  machine  could  do,  is  unfairly 
limiting  the  productivity  of  those  human  beings 
and  the  productivity  of  its  own  capital. 

Baker  Industrial  Truck  Division 

of  THE  BAKER-RAULANG  COMPANY  •  2180  West  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Felton  was  president  of  the 
Mexican  Central  in  1908-9,  and  for  a 
hrief  period  in  1909  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  hoard  of  the  Tennessee 
Central.  Since  1909  he  had  hecn  a 
guiding  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad, 
first  as  president  and  after  Novcm- 
her,  1925,  as  chairman  of  the  hoard. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Felton 
was  consulting  engineer  and  advisor 
to  the  U.  S.  chief  of  engineers,  direc- 
tor-general of  military  railways,  U.  S. 
.Army,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  U. 
S.  Shipping  Board's  fort  &  1  larhor 
Facilities  Commission.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  Chicago  City  &  Con- 
necting, Chicago  City.  Calumet  & 
South  Chicago,  and  the  .Southern 
Street  Railways:  Ecpiitahle  Life  .As- 
surance .Society;  l^lcctric  Household 
Utilities  Corpn. :  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Illinois,  and  Peoi)les  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank.  The  only  public  of- 
fice he  ever  held  was  that  of  com- 
missioner of  Lincoln  Park,  under  aj)- 
pointnient  of  Governor  Lowden,  a 
post  he  held  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Felton's  record  as  a  construc- 
tion president  made  him  an  outstand- 
ing figure  among  railroad  chieftains 
of  the  West.  He  was  ])residcnt  (if  the 
Western  Railroad  .Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Western  .Associa- 
tion of  Railway  I'-xecutivcs.  and  the 
Chicago  Presidents'  Conference.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  .American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  W^estern  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  Society  of 
-American  Alilitary  Engineers,  the 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, American  Legion  and  World 
War  Veterans.  France  made  him  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in 
recognition  of  his  war  work,  and  the 
United  .States  Distinguished  .Service 
Medal  was  awarded  him.  His  citation 
reads:  "For  esjiecially  meritorious 
and  consjjicuous  service  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  great  rcs]ion- 
sibility  as  Director  General  of  Alili- 
tary  Railways,  in  su])ervising  the 
supply,  of  railway  material  and  the  or- 
ganization of  railway  operation  and 
construction  troo])s,  contributing  ma- 
terially to  the  success  of  the  armv  in 
the  field  during  the  World  War." 
Pcnn.sylvania  Military  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1919,  and  Marietta  Col- 
lege of  Marietta,  Ohio,  conferred  the 
same  degree  in  1926.  His  imcle,  Cor- 
nelius Conway  Felton,  was  ])resident 
of  Harvard  College,  and  his  mother 
was  eighth  in  descent  from  Gov. 
Roger  W'illiams  who  founded  Provi- 
dence Plantation.  Mr.  Felton  mar- 
ried, October  21,  1880,  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  George  P.  Hamilton,  of 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, Hadassah,  wife  of  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Posey  of  Philadelphia:  Ruth,  wife  of 
Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Sowers  of  Washing- 
ton: Dorothy,  wife  of  Hopewell  L. 
Rogers  of  Chicago,  and  Samuel 
Morse  Felton,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Good  Old  Times 

C.  E.  R. 

Patrick  .A.  Dennison,  car  repair- 
man, Parkersburg,  W.  \'a.,  who  was 
presented  recently  a  gold  watch  in 
recognition  of  more  than  60  years 
service  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  recalls  when  cars  had 
wooden  couplers.  He  relates: 

"Back  in  1868,"  says  Dennison, 
"when  1  went  to  work  at  the  age  of 
14,  ixissenger  cars  were  connected 
with  wooden  couplers.  Engines  were 
cou])led  with  gooseneck  couplers, 
made  half  of  wood  and  half  of  iron. 
The  coupler  on  the  engine  tank  was 
about  three  inches  higher  than  the 
car  cou])ler :  the  iron  was  bent  to 
reach  the  coupler  on  the  tank,  and 
this  caused  the  name,  'goose  neck.' 

"Cars  were  not  efjuipped  with  air 
])rakes  or  signals.  There  were  no  ves- 
tiliules  and  no  desk  lights.  Roofs 
were  Hat,  and  many  cars  contained 
two  stoves,  one  at  each  end.  ( )ther 
cars  had  only  one  stove,  which  was 
jjlaced  in  the  middle,  and  the  stoves 
were  wood-burners.  Some  of  the  pas- 
senger cars  had  seats  arranged  with 
one  back  for  two  seats,  passengers 
occupying  one  seat  sitting  back  to 
back  with  those  of  the  other." 


And  He  Wore  Cuffs 

James  Charles  Cuff  who,  for  al- 
most half  a  century,  has  been  a  sta- 
tion agent  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road, has  retired  with  an  unblem- 
ished and  continuous-service  record 
of  56^/^  years  to  his  credit.  Bf)rn  in 
(."ouldsboro.  Pa.,  "Jim"  Cuff  first 
saw  service  as  a  water  boy  for  the 
local  section  gang,  subsequently  mas- 
tered telegrai)hy,  was  appointed 
agent  at  Cohoct'on,  X.  Y.,  in  1892, 
and,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  been 
its  ])opular  and  obliging  agent,  at 
Bath,  N.  A'.  He  was  popular  not  only 
with  the  employes  and  officials  of  the 
company,  but  with  shippers  and 
townsmen  as  well.  He  had  two  hob- 
bies. One  was  to  have  a  clean  office 
arranged  according  to  his  personal 
wishes,  which  the  railroad  granted, 
and  the  other  to  have  an  abundance 
of  fine  clothes  and  good  shoes.  Con- 
sccpiently,  he  was  always  unusually 
well  groomed.  He  never  voluntarily 
took  a  vacation,  because  he  believed 
vacations  tended  to  make  people  dis- 


satisfied. Having  nothing  special  to 
do  now,  however,  he  plans  to  take  a 
prolonged  vacation  and  see  something 
of  America.  Now  the  road  will  put 
his  name  on  the  honor  roll  and  give 
him  an  engraved  and  framed  certifi- 
cate of  service,  signed  by  E.  M.  Rine. 
chairman  of  the  pension  board,  and 
J.  M.  Davis,  president  of  the  rail- 
road. 

Clearing  House  For 
Accounts 

By  T.  J.  Wf.i.su 
More  than  300.000  railroad  drafts 
travel  about  the  country  every  month 
in  settlement  of  interline  accounts. 
I'^very  draft  nnist  be  typed,  num- 
bered, signed  and  handled  by  the  ac- 
counting department  and  treasury  de- 
]mrtment  of  the  railroad,  and  must  be 
handled  also  by  several  banks.  Alost 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  in  han- 
dling these  drafts,  I  think,  could  be 
eliminated  by  establishing  at  some 
central  point  a  railroad  clearing 
house.  Once  a  month  all  the  roads 
would  present  to  the  clearing  house 
a  statement  of  all  freight,  ticket,  mile- 
age, claims,  and  other  items  subject 
to  draft  due  from  foreign  lines.  On 
the  first  of  the  month  the  clearing 
house  would  send  every  road  a  check 
for  the  net  l)alance  due  it,  or  draw  a 
draft  if  the  net  balance  was  not  in  its 
favor. 

This  plan,  I  think,  would  save  the 
Class  I  railroads  in  clerk  hire  and 
stationery  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year. 

If  a  railroad  went  into  receivership 
or  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  the 
accoimts  could,  of  course,  be  charged 
back  to  the  other  lines.  'I'here  could 
I)e  also  a  large  saving  in  bad  accounts. 
The  clearing  house  witli  an  efficient 
organization  could  keeji  a  close  check 
on  all  roads.  If  it  found  that  a  road 
could  not  meet  its  obligations  or  was 
headed  for  a  receivershi]i  it  could  take 
steps  to  protect  the  other  roads  from 
a  serious  loss.  .After  such  a  bureau 
was  established  there  might  !)e  other 
duties  it  could  take  over  that  would 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  carriers. 


Courtesy 

Courtesy  is  a  mark  of  self-respect. 
Through  lack  of  it  a  man  betrays  his 
poor  opinion  of  himself.  Obsef|uious 
jioliteness  may  be  the  attitude  of  a 
menial,  for  it  is  often  only  an  arti- 
ficial, an  insincere,  imitation  of  cour- 
tesy. 

But  the  man  who  looks  you  square- 
ly in  the  eye  and  smiles  good  natured- 
Iv  not  only  wins  a  reciprocal  friendly 
feeling  but  commands  your  respect. — 
Soo  Line  Topics. 
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THE  modern  traveler 
sits  comfortably  in  the 
warm  chair  car.  In  the 
luxury  of  today,  the 
shivering  discomforts  of 
earlier  years  are  long 
forgotten. 


It  was  in  1879  that  Edward  Gold  began 
this  modern  era  with  the  first  modern 
type  car  heating  appliance. 

And  this  inventor  was  the  founder  of 
the  organization  which  bears  his  name. 
Today's  efficient  Qold  car  heating  equip- 
ment upholds  the  pioneering  leadership 
won  fifty  years  ago. 


COLD  CAR  HEATING  v 

220  36th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada: 

CANADIAN  GOLD  CAR  HEATING  &.  LIGHTING  CO.,  Ltd. 
728  St.  James  St..  Montreal 


GOOD  A/ 


GOLD 


IGHTING  OMPANY 

Bush  Terminal  Building  No.  2 

In  ihe  Orit'nt; 

CHINESE  ENGINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 
18  Ermanno  Carlotto.  Tientsin,  China 


In  the  United  Kingdom:  LAYCOCK  ENGINEERING  CO..  Ltd.,  Victoria  Works,  Millhouscs  Sta.,  Sheffield 


THI'.  MODICKN  versinii 
of  "(."anal  l)()y  to 
I 'resident."  sits  in 
tlie  corner  room  of  the 
Interstate  C  o  ni  ni  e  r  c  e 
Commission  h  e  h  i  n  d  a 
^lass  door  marked  "Chair- 
man." I  lis  is  a  r(3mance — 
a  ])ersonai  romance — from 
water  hoy  to  head  of  the 
railroad  reijulatinsj  hody 
of  the  nation,  second  in 
inlliience  only  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed .States. 

'Phis  is  Frank  McMan- 
amy.    a    railroad  man 
throu.t^h  and  throui^h.  He 
has  breathed   the  atmos- 
])here    of    the  railroads 
from   boyhood.  He 
has  traveled  over  ev- 
ery line  in  the  coun- 
try. He  is  e(jually  at 
home  talking-  the  lan- 
jjuage  of  the  engine 
cab  or  the  technical 
phraseology   of  the 
traffic  directors. 

Forty-five  years  ago.  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy,  as  a  water  boy,  definitely 
succumbed  to  the  romance  of  rail- 
i^oading,  and  determined  to  devote 
his  life  to  it.  Now  at  the  age  of  60, 
the  tall,  rotund  executive  whose  hair 
is  almost  white,  has  reached  the  pin- 
acle  of  his  climb  and  still  in  the  busi- 
ness of  railroading. 

Born  near  .Mtoona.  Pennsylvania. 
September  ?>.  1870,  he  at  first  re- 
ceived only  that  education  which  can 
be  gained  at  a  common  school,  sup- 
l)lemented  later  by  two  terms  at  a 
teachers'  normal  school.  That  was 
many  years  ago,  and  while  he  has  not 
said  it,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  he 
h;is  had  the  op])ortunity  of  using  his 
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Little  Stories  About 
Bie  Men 


pedagogy  many  a  time  since  then. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  started  out  to 
concjuer  the  world  with  a  water  l)uck- 
et  in  the  construction  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  first 
attack  being  in  the  clearing  of  the 
right  of  way  for  a  branch  line.  He 
must  have  carried  water  most  effi- 
ciently for  he  was  invited  soon  to  be 
a  member  of  a  section  gang  working 
at  track  laying  and  maintenance  of 
way.  Five  years  later,  in  1(S90.  he 
went  to  ^^ichigan  and  obtained  a  job 
in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  cK:  West 
Michigan  Railroad  at  Muskegon,  now 
a  |3art  of  the  Pere  Marquette.  .A  year 
later  he  became  a  locomotive  fireman. 
.\1ready  he  was  gathering  speed  on 


his  ui)ward  and  onward 
journey  through  life.  In- 
deed he  was  going  so  rap- 
idly that  at  21  he  joined 
the  firemen's  union,  taking 
out  a  card  and  with  it  a 
life  insurance  policy  based 
on  his  age  at  that  time.  He 
still  has  his  card  and  the 
l)olicy.  and  all  payments 
have  been  kept  uj).  He  has 
proved  a  good  risk  and  a 
l)rofitable  one. 

It  was  while  firing  a  lo- 
comotive on  a  freight  run 
of   150  miles  a  day  on 
this  road,  that  he  attend- 
ed a  business  college  in 
Traverse  City.  .Something 
])ersuaded  him  to  tlirt  with 
the  idea  of  being  a 
lawyer,   or  perhaps 
Destiny  was  beckon- 
ing  him    as    in  his 
normal  school.  l"'or 
about  two  years  lie 
spent  his  time  read- 
ing law  under  the  in- 
structions of  F.  A. 
Ninis  of  the  firm  of  -Smith,  Xims. 
Hout  and  Irwin  of  Muskegon.  But 
he  never  got  away  from  the  main  line. 

.\fter  six  years  of  firing  he  became 
an  engineer  and  two  years  later,  in 
1899,  he  resigned  to  take  a  place  as 
air  brake  instructor  for  the  Interna- 
tional Corres])ondence  Schools.  This 
was  no  regression.  Here  he  had  an 
()l)])ortunity  for  developing  that  fac- 
ulty for  organization  that  he  has  so 
markedly  disj^layed.  He  had  charge 
of  the  building  and  e(|ui])])ing  of 
some  of  the  school's  air  brake  in- 
struction cars  of  which  there  were,  at 
one  time,  fifteen  in  service.  Later  he 
became  assistant  manager  of  the  rail- 
way dei)artn'.ent  and  then  engineer  of 
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CO-OPERATION 


The  outstanding  work  done  dur- 
ing the  Mississippi  floods  and 
Florida  disasters  illustrates  the 
degree  of  co-operation  that  rail- 
roads are  ever  ready  to  extend 
• — not  only  to  the  public,  but 
to  each  other  —  in  routine  of 
daily  service. 


THE  FAIRMONT  S2 
Standard  Section  Cai — Two  Types 
— H^ood  or  Steel  Frame 


The  spirit  of  unselfish  service  motivating  Ihe  Rail- 
road World  was  the  inspiration  that  brought  v/orld- 
wide  leadership  to  the  Fairmont  organization. 

This  is  seen  in  the  Fairmont  objective  —  to  sell 
not  equipment,  but  lowest  over-all  cost  of  service. 
The  fact  that  over  half  the  motor  cars  now  in  use  are 
Fairmont  products  is  undeniable  evidence  that 


this  objective  has  been  consistently  attained  and 
the  Railroad  World  appreciates  the  spirit  behind  it. 

When  you  transact  business  with  Fairmont,  you 
deal  with  specialists  who  are  ready  with  a  lowest 
cost  solution  to  every  problem  of  motor  cars  on 
maintenance  work.  Representatives  everywhere 
to  serve  you. 


Fairmont  RailwayMotors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.     St.  Louis    San  Francisco    New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada        Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Manufacturers  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers,  boll 
and  roller  bearing  engines    pusri  c:iri  a.id  t-ailzri,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safety  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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tests  in  charge  of  one  of  the  dyna- 
niometer  cars  that  was  used  for  mak- 
ing tonnage  and  fuel  tests. 

This  period  of  service  lasted  for 
nine  years,  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  was  acquiring  an  intimate,  first 
hand  knowledge  of  locomotive  per- 
formances. Then,  in 
1908.  he  passed  an  ex- 
amination for  the  po- 
sition of  inspector  of 
safety  appliances  with 
the  Interstate  Com- 
m  e  r  c  e  Commission 
with  a  rating  of  96 
per  cent. 

Thus  at  the  age  of 
3S  Frank  McManamy 
had  progressed  from 
water  boy.  through 
various  and  sundry 
schools.  ])ractical  and 
theoretical,  to  his  first 
commission  with  the 
famous  regulatory 
body. 

From  the  first  he 
has  been  traveling. 
He  has  continued  to 
travel.  As  a  practical 
railroad  man  he 
knows  every  line  in 
the  United  States.  He 
has  been  over  all  of 
them.  For  three  years 
he  was  an  inspector. 
Then  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  chief  in- 
spector of  locomotive 
boilers.  This  was  in 
1911  when,  following 
the  death  of  the  man 
just  above  him  he 
came  into  the  next 
higher  position  which 
he  held  from  1913  to 
1918.    He  was  moving  along  in  life. 

While  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
mission as  safety  appliance  insijcctor 
he  served  on  the  committee  which 
prepared  the  safety  appliance  stand- 
ards for  cars.  and.  as  assistant  chief 
inspector  of  locomotive  boilers,  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  the  loco- 
motive boiler  inspection  rules.  As 
chief  inspector  of  locomotiv'es,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  in- 
spection rules  under  the  locomotive 
inspection  law  as  amended.  Later 
and  for  several  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  federal  ojjeration  he 
had  charge  of  special  investigations 
concerning  the  condition  and  mainte- 
nance of  railroad  equipment,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Remembering  these  years  of  in- 
spection, of  checking,  of  investigat- 
ing. Chairman  McManamy  remarked 
as  he  looked  out  of  his  windows 
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down  Pennsylvania  Avenue:  "T  was 
always  on  the  go.  It  was  50,000 
miles  a  year  that  I  traveled  at  times, 
and  I  came  to  know  roads. 

"Now  when  questions  relating  to 
various  roads,  to  yards,  freight  han- 
dling, equipment,  and  other  matters 
are  up  for  discussion, 
the  pictures  of  the 
other  days  come  be- 
fore my  mind. 

"I  rememlier  the 
freight  yards  in  the 
North.  South.  East 
and  West.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  rode  the 
switch  engine  in  one 
])lace.  watch  in  hand 
checking,  and  in  an- 
other place  carefully 
studied  the  whole  lay- 
out. This  experience 
has  been  a  valuable 
background  and  has 
hel])ed  me  greatly. 

■'Other   men  have 
had  different  experi- 
ences, of  course,  but 
mine  has  been  prac- 
■  tical.  I  cannot  divorce 

n  myself  from  the  les- 

^'  sons   learned    in  the 

years  when  I  was  ac- 
tively on  the  road 
traveling  from  one 
place  to  another  on 
official  business,  but 
all  the  time  in  mighty 
close  contact  with  the 
practical  and  technical 
elements  of  railroad- 
ing." 

During  the  days  of 
federal  operation  of 
t  h  e  railroads.  Mr. 
McManamy  devoted 
his  time  to  the  work  of  railroad  ad- 
ministration in  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ant director  of  operation  in  charge  of 
mechanical  matters.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  designs  for  standard 
locomotives  and  freight  cars,  a  work 
that  was  done  by  a  committee  of  rep- 
resentative superintendents  of  motive 
power  with  experts  chosen  from  the 
builders  of  locomotives  and  cars.  The 
results  of  the  work  are  now  a  part 
of  the  mechanical  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  administration  locomo- 
tives, as  they  are  called,  that  were  de- 
signed by  it.  are  generally  regarded  as 
exceptionally  well  designed  for  the 
l)urposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

}i\'cr  climbing.  Mr.  McManamy 
became  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  standards  for  locomotives  and 
cars  which  passed  upon  matters  per- 
taining to  their  construction  and  to 
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the  appurtenances  that  should  be 
used. 

During  the  trying  period  of  the 
war  a  thousand  troubles  came  his 
way.  The  adjustment  of  working 
hours  and  wage  scales  was  among 
them.  After  the  armistice  it  was  the 
effort  of  working  out  of  a  set  of 
working  rules.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  five  months  were  spent  by  a 
committee  with  a  result  that  about  90 
rules  were  passed  and  about  100  were 
turned  down.  Hearings  were  held. 
There  was  trouble  lirewing.  The 
charge  of  delay  was  made. 

The  director-general  then  called 
into  conference  Mr.  Tyler  of  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Carter  of  labor  and  Mr. 
McManamy  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  Mr.  McManamy  recommended 
one  of  two  things :  either  that  the 
men  be  flatly  told  that  they  could 
have  no  standard  working  agreement, 
or  that  the  government  proceed  to 
negotiate  such  an  agreement,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Tyler  and 
Mr.  McManamy  it  was  completed 
and  approved. 

Such  problems  were  meat  for  this 
boy  who  had  worked  his  way  through 
the  maze  of  early  problems.  Tackling 
hard  and  long  standing  difficulties 
became  a  favorite  pastime.  Someone 
was  always  leaving  a  particularly 
tough  one  on  his  desk.  It  was  the 
cancelation  of  an  order  to  locomotive 
l)lants  that  threatened  trouble  when 
t  h  e  work  had  been  distributed 
through  the  shop  and  Mr.  McMan- 
amy was  notified  by  long  distance. 
Decisions  were  made  quickly  and,  as 
for  the  i^resent  chainnan,  they  still 
are.  and  the  reply  went  back  over  the 
tele])hone  to  complete  the  order.  The 
administration  took  them  and  put 
them  into  service  in  the  coal  region — 
twenty-five  Mikado  locomotives.  Ev- 
ervthing  was  worked  out  smoothly 
and  the  times  were  critical. 

Chairman  McManamy,  still  the 
man  of  decision  in  railroad  matters, 
lias  every  confidence  in  the  transpor- 
tation business  of  the  nation.  Compe- 
tition between  railroads  and  buses 
and  trucks  and  airplanes  does  not 
worry  him. 

"For  many  years,  probably  as  long 
as  you  or  I  shall  live,"  he  said,  "the 
vast  bulk  of  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  the  country  will  continue  to 
be  carried  by  the  railroads.  There 
may  be  auxiliary  efforts  by  the  rail- 
roads to  utilize  the  airplane  and  the 
trucks  and  buses,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
business  will  go  over  the  rails.  I  may 
be  accused  of  being  a  back  number 
in  this,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "but  I 
cannot  see  it  in  any  other  way. 

"I  do  feel  certain  of  this,  however, 
that  the  kind  of  transportation  the 
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GUARDIAN 


Forces  The  Motorist  to  Play  Safe — 


At  the  moment  of  contact  with 
the  barrier  the  wire  rope  gives 
an  even  bearing  against  the 
car.  The  snubber  has  not 
started  to  act. 


Compare  the  position  of  the 
snubber  in  this  picture  with  its 
position  in  the  illustration 
above.  Here  the  snubber  has 
moved  to  take  up  the  shock. 


IF  a  lowering  barrier  comes  in 
contact  with  the  roof  of  a  car 
it  causes  no  damage.  A  pres- 
sure of  5  pounds  stops  its 
motion  instantly. 


And  Protects  Lives 


To  prevent  fatal  accidents — to  stop  resulting  claims,  little  or  no  assistance 
'  can  be  expected  From  the  irresponsible  motorists.  In  spite  oF  gates,  lishts 
and  signals,  they  continue  to  cause  accidents  at  an  increasing  rate.  Nothing 
can  be  leFt  to  their  judgment.  Protection,  to  be  eFfective,  must  be  Forced 
upon  them.    This  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  docs  in  a  thorough  manner. 

When  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  automatically  starts  to  lower,  warning 
lights  or  signals  tell  oF  an  approaching  train.  Within  a  few  seconds  a  barrier 
oF  steel  is  placed  across  the  road  and  locked  over  a  snubber.  The  motorist 
cannot  take  a  chance,  cannot  try  to  beat  the  train  over  the  crossing.  Neither 
can  he  become  "rattled",  lose  control  and  ride  in  Front  oF  a  passing  train. 
Regardless  of  his  actions  the  highway  to  the  tracks  is  positively  closed.  IF  he 
hits  the  barrier,  a  yielding  snubber  gradually  brings  the  car  to  a  stop  within  a 
definite  distance.    Passengers  are  safe,  damage  to  the  vehicle  prevented. 

Protection  such  as  this  does  more  than  prevent  fatalities.  Damage  claims 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  each  year  can  be  eliminated.  And  the  con- 
stant talk  of  eliminations  can  be  effectively  answered.  Positive  protection 
can  be  provided  without  delay  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  required  to  build 
underpass  or  overhead  crossings.    Write  for  complete  operating  details. 


I 


Caught  between  lowered  bar- 
riers, a  vehicle  can  push  a 
barrier  out  of  the  way  and 
drive  to  safety.  The  t>arrier 
then  closes  and  locks  over  the 
snubber. 


The  fundamental  idea  from  which  THE  HIGHWAY 
GUARDIAN  has  been  developed  was  the  ingenious 
conception  of  Mr.  Joseph  Strauss,  eminent  consulting 
engineer  and  builder  of  many  oF  the  world's  Famous  bridges. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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peo])lc  want  they  will  have,  and  the 
organization  l)est  adapted  to  give  the 
most  efficient  service  in  any  line  of 
transportation  will  survive.  In  this 
I  feel  confident  that  it  will  he  the 
])re'^cnt  railroad  systems." 

Frank  AlcManamy  comes  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  when  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  import- 
ant task  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted it,  that  is,  the  de- 
velo])ment  of  railroad  con- 
solidation along  lines  laid 
down  in  its  recent  report. 


cated.  Ed  Maggard  acts  more  than 
he  talks.  The  door  to  his  office  in 
San  Francisco  actually  is  open.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  get  in  line,  and 
when  your  turn  comes  you'll  see  the 
Ciolden  Rule  in  action.  We  have  gone 
about  a  l)it  here  and  there  among  the 
lucn  on  the  Northwestern  wlio  take 
iiis  orders.    \\'e  iiave  yet  to  find  a 


just  how  far  is  it  pos- 
sible to  go  with  the  dear 
old  Golden  Rule  in  running 
a  railroad?  All  the  way, 
says  Edward  Harris  Mag- 
gard, ])resident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Railroad — he's 
called  "F^d"  rather  gener- 
ally on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
and  surely  he  ought  to 
know ;  he  has  been  practic- 
ing it  for  several  years  in 
the  affairs  of  the  company, 
the  employes,  and  the 
idio-syncracies  of  that  ele- 
ment which  theatrical  folk 
refer  to  as  Old  John  Pul)- 
lic. 

The  Maggard  policies  are 
not  new.    Much  has  been 
said  about  similar  ideas  in 
other  railroad  families  here 
and  there,  and  even  in  great 
business  enterprises  outside 
the  field  of  transportation. 
Many  a   wise   and  smug 
gentleman  in  charge  of  big 
properties    involving  the 
fortunes  and  hapjiiness  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  has 
preached  the  Christian  virtues  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  luncheon  talks  or  in- 
terviews only  to  prove  himself,  in  his 
every  day  relationships,  a  most  pro- 
ficient tergiversationist  if  not  actually 
guilty  of  whiffling.  All  of  which  is 
a  gentle  way  of  saying  that  the  aver- 
age advocate  of  the  Golden  Rule  is 
full  of  hokum. 

Not  so,  however,  with  lulward 
Harris  Maggard.  Grateful  to  the 
Source  from  which  all  blessings  flow, 
we  here  record  our  testimony  declar- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  man's 
friendliness  toward  those  with  whom 
he  associates  day  by  day,  on  the  line 
or  in  the  town,  digging  into  the  trou- 
blesome problems  that  come  inevita- 
bly to  an  executive  for  decision. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  preached  the 
Square  Deal  for  every  human  being, 
and  under  his  pulpit  he  kept  a  Big 
Stick  to  enforce  the  ideals  he  advo- 
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knocker,  and  this,  after  many  years' 
experience  on  many  railroads,  justi- 
fies our  determination  to  award,  in 
these  human  chronicles,  the  mythical 
rubber-tired  butter-dish  to  the  gen- 
tleman here  imder  the  microscope. 

Edward  Maggard  was  born  in 
Mississippi,  in  the  town  of  Meridian, 
on  a  day  in  August,  1875,  a  matter 
about  which  his  wishes  were  not  con- 
sidered any  more  than  with  the  sub- 
sequent decision  of  the  family  heads 
to  move  to  Texas.  And  there,  in  the 
democratic  and  Democratic  atmos- 
l)here  of  Denison's  public  schools,  ul- 
timately he  absorbed  whatever  rudi- 
ments of  education  came  his  way. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  started 
his  railroad  career  as  a  call  boy  for 
the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas.  A 
few  years  later,  he  was  sui)erintend- 
ent  of  terminals  for  the  1^1  Paso  & 
.Southwestern,  and  in  1907  he  was 
called  to  the  Petaluma  &  Santa  Rosa 


Railway  as  general  freight  agent. 
Five  years  later  he  was  its  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  then 
president  and  general  manager. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Petaluma 
&  Santa  Rosa  became  an  outstanding 
success  of  the  electric  railway  indus- 
try in  the  West.  It  was  because  of 
wliat  he  had  done  for  that  road  that 
he  was  asked,  in  February, 
1928,  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  solving  the  very 
difficult  problem  with  which 
the  Northwestern  Pacific 
found  itself  confronted. 
The  Northwestern  Pacific, 
]jhysically  and  otherwise,  is 
a  far  different  road  from 
what  it  was  then,  and  its 
])resent  status  reflects  the 
welding  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  practical  railroading  in 
I'-dward  H.  Maggard's  pol- 
icy of  "Service  with  a 
Smile."  And  no  hokum. 

You  get  a  good  view  of 
the  man  by  considering  the 
way  the  Northwestern  Pa- 
cific, which  is  Ed  Maggard, 
let  its  patrons  know  that 
Christmas  meant  something 
to  a  corporation.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  big  broth- 
ers of  transportation  give 
that  festal  holiday  its  prop- 
er ])lace  on  the  crowded 
transcontinental  trains  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from 
t  h  e  Ncjrthwestern's  per- 
formance. It  showed  that 
Maggard  was  determined 
to  sutTer  from  no  difi'er- 
ences  in  treatment,  and  that 
the  people  who  spend  their 
money  on  that  line  and  its 
ships  were  going  to  have 
just  as  jolly  a  time  as  those  who  trav- 
eled over  the  longer  lines. 

In  the  ujiper  cabin  of  each  of  the 
company's  ]mssenger  steamers  was  a 
Christmas  tree  lighted  and  ornament- 
ed into  a  thing  of  beauty.  Also,  there 
was  a  Santa  Claus  in  regulation  at- 
tire, who  saw  to  it  that  each  of  the 
younger  passengers  received  a  me- 
mento of  his,  and  the  company's, 
good  will.  Likewise,  the  passenger 
terminal  and  other  jiarts  of  the  prop- 
ertv  were  decorate(l  with  greens  and 
lights  in  the  traditional  Christmas 
maimer.  The  holiday  spirit  could  not 
escape  permeatin,g  employes  and  pa- 
trons alike.  Every  one  of  the  nearly 
.3.000  employes  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  received  at  his  home  a  holiday 
greeting  card  from  the  president  and 
general  manager.  Appropriately,  this 
was  in  the  form  of  the  familiar  red 
box-car  dis])Iaying  the  company  em- 
blem.   The  Christmas  greeting  was 
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LET  THE  GADGETS  WAIT 

In  their  desire  to  make  passengers  conscious  of  the  comforts  that  railroad 
travel  provides,  car  builders  have  leaned  toward  razor-blade  slots,  improved 
water  coolers,  porcelain  wash  basins,  better  lighting,  soap  squirters  and  other 
gadgets  that  are  convenient  and  attractive  but  not  vitally  important  to  pas- 
senger comfort. 

Passengers  spend  most  of  their  time  sitting.  It  is  most  important  that  their 
seats  be  comfortable.  Unless  the  chairs  are  soft  and  springy,  unless  they 
Support  the  small  of  the  back,  the  arms,  the  feet,  they  are  not  as  comfortable 
as  they  might  be. 

Hale  8C  Kilburn  specializes  in  car  Seats.  The  modern  Hale  8C  Kilburn 
double  rotating  chair  shown  above  is  as  comfortable  as  a  favorite  fireside 
chair.  It  really  gives  the  passenger  a  restful  ride.  It  gets  him  to  his  desti- 
nation in  perfect  comfort. 

Many  leading  railroads  have  paid  special  attention  to  this  matter  of  seating 
comfort  with  very  profitable  results.    Let  us  show  you  what  can  be  done. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Works:  1800  Lehigh  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

SALES  OFFICES: 
Hale  &  Kilburn  Co.,  Graybar  Bldg.,       \V.  L.  Jefferief,  Jr.,  Mutual  Hlilg., 

New  York.  Richmond. 
Hale    &    Kilburn    Co.,  McCormick 

Bldg.,  Chicago.  W.    D.    Jenkins,    Praetorian  Hldg., 

E.  A.  Thornwell,  Candler  Bldg.,  At-  Dallas,  Te.\as. 

Frank"  F.    Bodler,    903    Monadnock       If-        Kuler,  146  N.  .Sixth  St.,  Port- 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  land,  Oregon. 
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under  the  box-car  door  which  slid 
open  in  the  customary  manner.  Em- 
ployes, who  were  unfortunate  enou,s;h 
to  be  confined  to  their  homes  or  the 
hospital  by  illness,  received  flowers 
or  potted  plants  with  Maggard's 
Christmas  greeting. 

But  contacting  directly  with  em- 
ployes, in  person  and  in  writing,  is 
not  a  holiday  time  divergence  with 
Ed  Maggard.  It  is  an  all-year-round 
routine.  When,  in  February  of  1928. 
he  took  charge  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  and  created  "Service  with  a 
Smile,"  he  asked  every  employe  to 
help  him  carry  out  the  public  rela- 
tions policies  to  which  he  was  com- 
mitted. They  have  done  so  and  the 
reason  is  that  under  his  dynamic 
leadership,  clear  statement  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome,  and  straight- 
forward action  in  removing  them,  no 
one  can  resist  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Maggard  personality. 

The  telephone  may  be  a  breeder  of 
trouble  or  a  maker  of  friends.  Mag- 
gard was  quick  to  sense  this  and  each 
Northwestern  Pacific  ])hone  bears  a 
card  reading.  "This  telephone  afTords 
an  opportunity  for  your  courtesy  to 
broaden  the  company's  reputation  for 
cordial  relations.  In  its  daily  use, 
remember  that  so  far  as  the  person 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  con- 
cerned, you  arc  the  company." 

Inculcation  of  telephone  coiu'tesy 
did  not  stop  with  the  display  of  this 
card.  Through  circulars  and  articles 
in  the  company  magazine,  station 
employes  and  others,  who  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  telephone,  were  told 
what  it  meant  to  receive  a  cordial 
salutation  and  a  satisfactory  response 
to  a  request  for  information. 

Even  such  an  ap])arently  small 
matter  as  having  employes  extend  the 
customary  "Good  morning"  was  nf)t 
overlooked  by  this  forward  looking 
railroad  president.  He  gave  every 
employe  a  40-page  booklet  devoted 
entirely  to  this  matter,  in  addition  to 
using  other  means  of  getting  the 
"Good  morning"  habit  working.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  patrons  and  the 
public  generally  were  quick  to  re- 
spond to  this  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  service,  and.  after  less  than  two 
years  of  Maggard  leadership,  good 
public  relations  are  taken  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  the  Redwood  Empire,  of 
which  the  Northwestern  Pacific  is 
the  transportation  artery. 

The  unique  things  which  Mr.  Mag- 
gard has  introduced  into  every  day 
railroading  are  practically  number- 
less, but  every  one  of  them  has  done 
its  share  toward  better  understanding 
between  employes  and  management, 
and  the  road  and  the  public. 

As  an  example,  train  delays  are 


bound  to  ha])i)en  on  the  best  regu- 
lated railroads.  These  are  serious 
cnougl:  when  they  apjily  to  main  line 
trafific,  but  when  a  commuter  train  i^ 
delayed  a  situation  is  created  that  is 
fraught  with  hazard  from  the  i)ul)lic 
relations  viewpoint.  When  the  entire 
interurban  system,  carrying  6000  per- 
sons to  their  work  in  the  city  or 
homeward  bound,  is  tied  up  by  a  fail- 
ure of  the  primary  electric  current 
supply,  an  even  more  serious  situa- 
tion arises.  Realizing  that  even  coni- 
nuiters  are  human,  and  if  told  the 
cause  of  the  delay  with  an  exjjlana- 
tion  of  why  it  could  not  have  lieen 
foreseen  and  prevented,  they  would 
be  sym]);ithetic  rather  than  critical. 
Maggard  did  just  that.  When  there 
was  a  breakdown  in  commut:ition 
service  during  the  city-bound  move- 
ment in  the  morning,  each  commuter 
was  handed  a  card  on  the  homeward- 
bound  trip  in  the  evening,  explaining, 
over  the  president's  signature,  the 
cause  of  the  delay  and  other  ])ertinent 
facts. 

Other  roads  issue  contact  leaflets, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  get  into  them  the  personal  touch 
found  in  All  Aboard,  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  public  contact  leaflet.  On 
a  given  day  every  month  All  Aboard 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  i)atron 
(if  the  comjDany.  Commuters  and  oth- 
er northward  bound  passengers  re- 
ceive the  leaflet  as  thev  pass  through 
the  gates  at  the  San  Francisco  ferry, 
while  copies  are  handed  to  southwarrl 
bound  passengers  by  trainmen.  Ship- 
pers and  receivers  of  freight  get 
theirs  when  they  call  at  the  depot,  or 
it  is  mailed  to  them  with  their  no- 
tices of  freight  or  expense  bills. 

Likewise,  the  employe  magazine. 
The  Northwesterner.  a  medium  of 
direct  contact  between  Mr.  Maggard 
and  the  workers,  is  mailed  to  them 
at  their  homes.  In  addition,  attached 
to  everv  half-monthly  pav  check  is  a 
"friendlv  chat"  with  Mr.  Maggard. 
These  chats  are  brief,  each  dealing 
with  a  diflFerent  topic. 

"I  have  onlv  one  policy,  the  Golden 
Rules,"  savs  Mr.  Maggard.  "The  of- 
fice boy's  job  means  as  much  to  him 
as  my  position  means  to  me.  and  he 
and  every  other  employe  must  be  as- 
sured justice  and  fair  dealing  in  their 
relations  with  the  management.  The 
traveling  and  shipping  public  expects 
courtesy  and  service,  and  it  must  be 
treated  courteouslv  and  given  the 
best  service  it  is  possible  to  give. 

"Two  years  ago."  said  he,  "the 
Northwestern  Pacific  might  have 
been  compared  with  a  heavy  freight 
train  confronted  by  a  grade  which  it 
was  unable  to  surmount.  This  grade 
was  made  up  of  public  disapproval 


and  employe  disccniragement.  My 
coming  to  the  property  was  merely 
the  cutting  in  of  a  helper  engine.  The 
helper  engine,  with  the  regular  en- 
gine, which  represents  the  road's  em- 
ployes, can  now  surmount  the  grade. 
Ciiven  a  few  years  more  of  teamwork, 
it  will  be  as  if  the  grade  were  never 
there." 


I.  C.  Engine  Runs  1842 
Miles 

The  Illinois  Central  System  recent- 
ly achieved  a  new  record  in  coal- 
burning  passenger  locomotive  per- 
formance when  the  New  Orleans 
Limited  was  run  through  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
921  miles,  with  but  one  locomotive, 
'{"he  Mountain  type  locomotive  No. 
2421  made  the  complete  trip  without 
iiand  lubrication  en  route  and  with  no 
attention  to  the  fire  other  than  the 
usual  shaking  of  grates  and  dumi)ing 
of  ashes  at  division  terminals  where 
the  engine  crews  were  changed. 

The  test  was  severe,  for  the  New 
( )rleans  Limited  is  a  heavy  train, 
consisting  of  steel  baggage,  mail  and 
express  cars,  day  coaches,  dining  car 
and  Pullman  sleeping  cars.  The 
schedule  is  such  that  the  running 
time  between  stops  is  60  or  more 
miles  per  hour  for  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  time. 

The  same  locomotive  took  the  train 
back  to  Chicago.  The  coal  used  in  the 
territory  between  Chicago  and  Mem- 
l)his  clinkers  and  re(|uires  expert  fir- 
ing to  maintain  fires  in  good  condition 
for  long  distances.  However,  the  en- 
tire run  of  921  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion was  made  with  the  same  fire. 


If  Los  Angeles  Hears 
About  This! 

.Someone  asked  the  Atlanta  Journal 
a  few  days  ago.  "Wliat  airports  do 
the  greatest  daily  business?" 

The  Journal  replied  : 

The  department  of  commerce  ha.s  no 
definite  figures  but  says  that  among 
them  would  be  Le  Bourget,  France; 
Tcmpelhof.  Germany:  Croydon,  Eng- 
land; Cleveland  Municipal  Airport  and 
Chicago  Municipal  Airport.  United 
States. 


"The  most  far-reaching  ])henome- 
non  of  our  time  is  the  industrializa- 
tion of  woman." — Will  Diiraut. 


"The  one  real  security  that  a  man 
can  have  in  this  world  comes  through 
some  reserve  of  ability  that  he  may 
have." — Henry  Ford. 
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A  Guide 

To  the  Engineer 
and  a  Permanent 

Record 


The  DIAL  INDICATIONS  of  the 

|?C9\AlYePiL9T 


enable  the  Engineer  to 

Save  Fuel 

Haul  More  Tonnage 
Accelerate  Quicker 
Make  Better  Time 

The  RECORD  TAPE  furnishes  a 
valuable,  mile-by-mile,  operating  log, 
otherwise  unobtainable. 


A  ship's  log  is  a  history  of  the  voyage.  The 
Valve  Pilot  Record  is  a  history  of  the  trip. 


VALVE    PILOT  CORPORATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE    -    NEW  YORK 
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A  Railroader  Takes  a 
Trip 

By  T.  C.  Ferxald 
Chf.  Clerk,  Master  Mechanic, 
N.  P.  Ry.,  Dikvorth,  Minn. 

TALKING  about  traveling,  I  have 
just  returned  from  quite  an  ex- 
tensive trip,  coast  to  coast, 
mountain  and  plain,  and  have  ex- 
perienced about  all  the  varieties  of 
earth's  contours  that  the  North 
American  continent  presents,  and  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  some  variety. 

In  traveling  one  naturally  has  ;i  lot 
of  time  for  thought  and  little  hap- 
penings make  big  impressions.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  pride  of 
workmanship  shown  by  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen  almost  every- 
where, and  by  conductors  and  brake- 
men  on  many  of  the  roads  over  which 
I  traveled.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  these  men  realize  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  they  probably 
are  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  these  great 
transportation  mediums.  Possibly  it  i^ 
the  sense  of  personal  achievement 
that  makes  them  consider,  first,  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  their  charge. 

Some  travelers  will  disagree  with 
me.  I  know,  and  will  cite  cases  in 
which  their  comfort  was  not  the  first 
consideration  and,  no  doubt,  prove 
their  case,  but  my  onlv  answer  is  that 
we  may  ride  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
Gulf,  from  New  York  to  Los  Ange- 
les, from  Portland.  Maine,  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  90  ])er  cent  of  the 
way  receive  the  courteous,  comfort- 
able treatment  we  have  been  taught 
to  expect  and  which  we  quickly  for- 
get. But  we  remember  the  unex- 
pected, discourteous  treatment,  the 
rough  handling  of  the  train  or  some 
other  untoward  thing  that  may  hap- 
pen occasionallv.  I'ossibly  a  conduc- 
tor was  inconsiderate  or  an  engineer 
failed  to  handle  the  air  properlv  or 
.some  other  thing  happened  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  engine  or 
train  crew.  We  rememlier  these 
things.  We  talk  them  over  with  our 
fellow  ])assengers  antl  with  our  fami- 
lies and  friends  at  the  journey's  end. 
This  is  human  nature.  Rut  were  we 
to  remember  the  many  little  courte- 
sies and  other  things  done  for  our 
comfort,  sometimes  under  a  serious 
handicap,  we  should  agree  that  the 
great  majority  of  train  and  engine 
crews  give  us  first  consideration. 

The  railroads  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  are  utilizing  every  de- 
vice for  the  safe  and  comfortable 
handling  of  trains,  passenger  trains 
especially,  and  are  oflfering  the  skilled 
men  who  o])erate  the  trains  and  en- 


gines every  facility  for  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  jjroper  using  of  these 
devices. 

Rail  transportation  has  become  so 
perfect  that  the  thought  of  safety 
.seldom  enters  the  minds  of  travelers. 
We  get  into  a  coach,  settle  down  to 
read  comfortably  or  get  into  a  sleejier 
and  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  knowing 


I'jirf  of  llie  Siiiita  Fe'.s  Fine  Ticket 
Office  ill  liOK  .\ii^eles. 


that  we  shall  be  awakened  at  the 
proper  time  if  need  be.  Accidents 
very  rarely  occur.  The  feeling  of  ad- 
venture that  once  attended  a  railway 
journey  has  vanished ;  the  ride  is 
commonplace.  It  is  the  scenery  and 
the  interesting  towns  and  cities 
s]Dread  before  us  in  panoramic  view 
that  give  us  the  thrill.  We  ride  to 
get  there  from  here  and  maybe  back 
again.  We  know  we  are  going  to  be 
comfortable  all  the  way.  We  know 
when  we  leave  that  we  are  .going  to 
get  to  our  destination  at  a  certain 
time,  and  we  make  our  plans  accord- 
inglv.  We  are  taught  that  we  can 
bank  on  these  things.  It  is  the  un- 
expected that  stands  out  in  our 
minds.  If  some  enginenian,  without 
arlequate  experience,  or  one  lacking 
the  pride  of  i)ersonal  achievement, 
slaps  on  the  brakes  too  vigorously  or 
with  two  or  three  strenuous  applica- 
tions of  air.  makes  the  passengers 
lurch  forward,  and  starts  the  train 
with  one  or  more  jerks  with  momen- 
tary discomfort  to  the  passengers  it 
starts  them  talking,  and  the  question 
almost  invariably  is  asked,  "who  is 
up  ahead  ?"  Sometimes  the  answer 
from  the  initiated  is.  "we've  got  a 
dvnamiter  on  the  train."  Of  course, 
this  has  no  meaning  to  most  of  the 
passengers.  They  wonder  whether 
that  is  a  name  given  certain  engineers, 
and  thev  think  back  and  realize  that 


the  enginenian  who  previously  had 
handled  the  train  had  no  such  trou- 
ble. They  wait,  and  in  a  little  while 
they  find  that  the  trouble  has  ceased, 
;uid  maybe  they  learn  that  the  crews 
have  changed.  The  dynamiter  has  set 
himself  out.  I  have  heard  remarks 
that  caused  me  to  think  that  if  these 
particular  enginemen  did  get  next  to 
themselves,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
tAcntually  they  do.  the  travelers  who 
ride  through  that  particular  district 
would  be  quick  to  note  the  improve- 
ment and  mention  it  to  the  ultimate 
.1(1  vantage  of  the  man  and  the  road. 

Jn  talking  with  some  of  the  rail- 
road men  I  get  quite  a  slant  on  hu- 
man nature.  These  men  are,  as  a 
rule,  deep  thinkers  and  intensely  loy- 
al to  the  name  of  the  particular  rail- 
road by  which  they  are  em])loyed. 
I'ftentimes  for  many  years,  but  I  sel- 
dom get  the  thought  from  them  that 
they,  individually,  are  co-partners  in 
the  business.  .Still,  it  seems  to  some  of 
us  that  a  partnership  best  expresses 
the  relationship.  Partnerships  are 
made  every  day  between  men  with 
money,  and  men  with  experience  as 
capital.  Training,  experience  and 
ability  cannot  be  Ijought  with  money. 

Railroading  all  up  and  down  the 
line  is  a  combination  of  the  money 
of  the  investor  with  the  ability  of  the 
workers  for  the  common  good  of 
both.  The  worker  who  jjuts  his  ])er- 
sonality  and  his  utmost  ability  into 
the  partnership  is  the  man  who  really 
is  ap])reciated  by  his  fellowmen.  and 
his  ability  is  noted  and  commented 
upon.  He  may  not  hear  of  it  but  oth- 
ers do.  Every  one  of  these  men.  im- 
bued with  the  thought  of  partner- 
ship, with  the  pride  of  personal 
achievement  toward  the  end  of  serv- 
ing the  public  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  ])uts  his  railway  on  the  ma]). 
Service  is  the  only  thing  that  a  rail- 
way has  to  sell.  Its  reputation  is  made 
in  getting  people  and  goods  from  one 
])lace  to  another  as  expeditiously  as 
])ossible.  combined  with  safe,  cour- 
teous and  comfortable  handling. 

I  am  a  small-town  fellow  in 
thought  T  suppose.  It  thrills  me  to 
go  down  to  the  station  and  watch  the 
])assenger  trains  come  in.  I've  never 
got  over  the  awe  and  respect  I  have 
for  the  two  men  up  ahead,  especially 
the  fellow  on  the  right  hand  side. 
Then  T  go  back  alongside  the  train 
to  the  rear  end.  and  as  I  walk  along 
I  see  the  perfect  cooperation  of  every 
tnember  of  the  crew,  all  doing  their 
parts  in  the  great  and  wonderful 
scheme  of  moving  persons  and  goods 
about  the  coiuitry  safely,  comfortably 
and  with  speed  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  railroads  never  was  thought 
])ossible. 
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Gas-Electrics  for  Union  Pacific 
Typify  Brill  Workmanship 

The  seventy-three  foot  Brill  Gas-Electrics  in  the  service  of  the  Union 
Pacific  System  are  typical  examples  of  Brill  workmanship.  In  the  first  place, 
the  car  bodies,  trucks  and  power  equipment  are  all  products  of  the  Brill 
organization.  The  car  bodies  are  constructed  of  steel,  while  the  roofs  are 
the  plain  arched  type  with  aluminum  roof  sheets.  Passenger,  smoking 
and  baggage  compartments  are  finished  in  steel  and  enameled  in  attractive 
colors.  Brill  plush-upholstered  seats  provide  comfortable  seating  accom- 
modations. The  finished  product  reflects  exacting  workmanship  and  the 
sixty  years  of  Brill  car-building  experience.  In  appearance,  power  and  low 
cost  of  operation.  Brill  Gas-Electrics  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

An  unusually  efficient  inspection  service  is  provided  by  a  corps  of  ex- 
perienced service  engineers. 

Ask  for  detailed  information  about  the  Brill  Gas-Electrics  huilt  for  the 
Union  Pacific  System. 

Automotive  Car  Division 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  Philadelphia 

Chicago   Office:     Railway    Exchange  Bldg. 
St.   Louis  Office:     Syndicate  Trust  BIdg. 
Pacific  Coast  Representative: 
Rialto  Bldg.»  San  Francisco 


All  ArtiKt'M  ('ont*<*|if ion  «»f  I^n  Fonda*  the  Santa     Fe-llarvfy  Kesort  Il4»tcl  at  Xew  !>loxiro*N  Csipltnl. 


La  Fonda,  the  Place  of  Rest 

A  Quiet  Spot  the  Harveys 
Have  in  Ancient  Santa  Fe 


By  Roger  IV.  Birdseye 


HALF  A  dozen  years  ago,  with 
rare  exceptions,  there 
weren't  many  resort  hotels 
in  the  Southwest  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  not  very  many  of  any 
kind,  for  that  matter.  Business 
men  seeking  comfort  within  the 
varying  limits  of  their  expense  ac- 
counts, or  tourists  exclaiming  over 
scenery  and  moonlight  nights,  took 
the  best  the  country  offered  smil- 
ingly or  with  a  frown,  according 
to  their  different  dispositions.  Well 
they  knew  there  was  always  the 
justly  famous  western  welcome, 
and  this,  to  a  certain  degree,  soft- 
ened the  grouch  and  strengthened 
the  hope  that  some  day  things 
might  be  different. 

Of  course,  you  know,  as  does 
almost  everyone,  that  Santa  Fe  is 
the  end  of  an  old,  old  trail.  Great 
things  happened  there  in  the  dis- 
tant years,  things  that  are  a  part 


In  the  Pntio. 


of  history,  the  most  romantic  of 
all  the  thrilling  stories  that  have 
to  do  with  the  up-building  of  west- 
ern .\merica.  In  the  memory  of 
every  intelligent  traveler  three 
names  stand  out  affectionately:  St. 
.Augustine,  San  Antonio,  and 
Santa  Fe.  They  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  seems  singularly  fitting, 
doesn't  it,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
story  (jf  this  old  town,  that  the 
newest,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  wonderful  resort  hotel  in  the 
country  should  be  named  La  Fonda 
which,  translated,  means  very 
l)roperIy,  the  Place  of  Rest.  Once 
in  a  while  the  English  language,  as 
Alilne,  the  novelist,  said,  seems 
(|uite  impossible,  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  serves  the  purpose  in  a 
marvelous  way. 

At  Santa  Fe  centers  the  change- 
less Spanish-Pueblo  Indian  region 
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Railroad  Purchases  of  Thermic 


in  January  of  this  Year  Were 


50%  Greater  than 

any  previous  month 

21%  as  large  as  the 

entire  year  of  1929 

(which  was  the  Banner  Syphon  Year  to  Date) 
Locomotive  Firebox  Company 

MONTREAL       CHICAGO      NEW  YORK 


Increased 
Boiler 
Horse  Power 


Circulation 
Economy 


Reduced 
Boiler 
M.aintenance 


Increased 
Safety 
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Thix,  Am  Anyone  Can  Sre,  In  a  lit'ilronm,  and  An  Evtrenirly 
Nifty  One.  Too. 


of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
the  New  Mexico  Rockies.  Spanish 
and  Indian  influences,  therefore,  have 
contributed  most  to  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  great  pile  that  faces  and 
dominates  the  leafy  plaza  of  the 
quaint  old  capital.  Back  it  sweeps  in 
lifting  terraces,  earth-colored,  with- 
out one  sharp,  harsh  outline,  an  ex- 
terior as  natural  in  its  i)icturesque 
environment  as  the  ancient  i)uel)los  it 
glorifies.  Within,  the  life  of  La  Fonda 
centers  about  a  simny,  rough-tiled 
patio  of  Old  Spain,  in  public  rooms 
and  lounges  where  a  hundred  subtle 
touches  combine  with  a  remarkable 
blending  and  harmonizing  of  all  the 
colors  to  produce  a  whole  with  some- 
thing we  call  atmosphere,  individual- 
ity, or  distinction. 

The  interior  decoration  of  /,(/ 
Fonda  is  the  work  of  Miss  M.  E.  J. 
Colter,  a  labor  that  climaxes  20  years 
of  study  of  color  and  .Southwestern 
settings  for  the  Harvey  system.  Si.x 
months  of  planning  preceded  other 
months  of  execution.  Every  room  of 
more  than  a  hundred  was  develo])ed 
separately,  bits  of  a  great  jjicture  ])uz- 
zle  perfect  only  when  assembled. 

Throughout  the  furnishings  are 
scattered  priceless  museum  pieces 
from  Spain.  Supplementing  these 
are  over  800  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture created  to  specification,  decorat- 
ed individually,  and  then  dropped 
into  appointed  settings.  In  securing 
color  harmonies  brilliant,  shiny,  new- 
looking  effects  have  been  avoided, 
conventional  ideas  discarded.  There 
are  hooked  rugs,  made  to  original 
designs  by  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
taineers, and,  for  comfortable  seats 
are  the  wrong-side  sheepskin  cu>hions 
of  blacksmiths'  aprons.     The  win- 


dow drapes  are  endless  in  color  and 
jiattern.  There  are  tiles  and  imitation 
tiles,  decorated,  from  Mexico ;  wick- 
er stands  and  taliarets  from  Poland 
with  a  Mexican  effect;  Pueblo  Indian 
paintings  in  every  room ;  hand-made 
fabrics  from  Georgia.  Not  only  was 
this  country  combed  for  textiles  and 
other  handicraft  but  Miss  Colter 
went  to  China,  Morocco,  Persia  and 
Egy|)t  for  her  materials. 

The  cabaret  wall  decoration  by 
Olive  Rush  is  a  symposium  of  old 
.Santa  Fe  and  round-about,  (ieran- 
iums  in   lard  pails,  with   the  label 


thereon :  goats  eating  clothes  off  the 
line,  quaint  burros,  bearing  wood  or 
natives :  serenaders  and  senoritas  in 
balconies;  matadores,  trovadores, 
caballeros  and  novias ;  jjrairie  dogs, 
road  runners,  jjarrots.  somnolent 
paisaiios,  and  a  delightful  f^ayaco  or 
clown,  who  romps  amid  vines  and 
things  about  the  entrance,  where  a 
scroll  over  the  doorway  introduces 
one  to  the  New  Mexico  Room.  The 
painting  is  done  in  the  random,  grace- 
ful, sketchy,  humorous  vein  which 
characterizes  the  artist ;  never  obtru- 
sive, and  with  a  new  discovery  on  the 
other  side  of  every  pillar. 

There  is  more  to  La  Fonda  than 
this  tale  tells,  much  more  than  can 
be  told  in  restricted  space.  And  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  story;  but 
something  must  be  left  for  the  imag- 
ination. Isn't  it  enough  to  say  that 
once  settled  into  the  life  of  this  great 
resort  one  ceases  to  think  about  out- 
side matters?  You  don't  even  worry 
over  the  charges,  whatever  they  may 
be,  and  they  are  not  excessive , 

La  Fonda  is  a  Place  of  Rest,  well 
managed  by  men  and  women  who 
know  their  business.  This  is  a  sci- 
ence, and  its  finest  feature  is  that  of 
knowing  just  when  to  let  the  guest 
do  what  he  wishes  to  do,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  that  science 
has  discovered.  Samuel  Johnson,  an 
I'.nglishman,  once  said  nothing  had 
been  contrived  by  man  by  which  so 
much  real  hapj^iness  has  been  created 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn,  a  Place 
to  Rest.  ' 


The  Copy  Didn't  Say,  Unt   We  Su.«ii>e<-«  'I'liin   In  tlie  l.oliby. 
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In  Four  Years 

of 

Remarkable  Progress 


IN  the  short  time  the  American  multiple  throttle  has  been  available 
its  wide  application  is  indicative  recognition  of  its  fundamental 
advantages. 

Its  multiple  valves,  a  distinctly  new  departure,  provide  ease  of  throttle 
operation  and  perfect  graduation  of  steam  supply.  On  any  locomotive 
this  means  greater  flexibility  of  operation,  better,  quicker  control  and 
increased  safety  of  train  movement. 

Being  an  integral  part  of  the  superheater  header  the  American  mul- 
tiple throttle  simplifies  application,  reduces  weight,  facilitates  main- 
tenance and  reduces  costs.  If  a  shut-off  valve  is  used  repairs  may  be 
made  to  the  throttle  without  the  necessity  of  blowing  down  the  boiler. 

Becauj-e  of  its  location  in  the  smokebox  the  superheater  units  are  con- 
stantly filled  with  steam  eliminating  the  need  of  the  superhealer 
damper.  This  location  also  permits  the  use  of  superheated  steam  for 
all  auxiliaries  thereby  effecting  additional  economies. 

American  multiple  throttles  have  demonstrated  their  flexibility  and 
dependability  under  all  conditions  of  operation.  They  provide  an  ideal 
arrangement  for  modern  power  and  meet  every  condition  of  modern 
train  operation. 

AMERICAN  THROTTLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

17  East  42n(l  Street  l*eoples  Gas  Hiiihiing 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Representatives:  The  Superhealer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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CAi'iTAi,  expenditures  made  by  Class 
1  railroads  in  1929  for  new  equip- 
ment and  additions  and  better- 
ments to  property  used  in  transporta- 
tion service  totaled  $853,721,000,  accord- 
ing to  complete  reports  for  the  year  just 
received  from  the  carriers  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Railway  Economics.  This  was 
the  largest  amount  expended  for  such 
purposes  in  any  year  since  1926,  when 
capital  expenditures  totaled  $885,086,- 
000. 

Unexpended  authorizations  represent- 
ing physically  uncompleted  work  were 
carried  over  into  1930  from  1929  to  the 
amount  of  $624,310,000,  the  largest 
amount  of  carry-over  found  on  the 
books  of  the  railroad  companies  on  any 
January  1  on  record.  The  projects  in- 
cluded under  these  authorizations  for 
$624,310,000  of  capital  expenditure  will 
be  carried  to  completion  as  rapidly  as 
possible  during  the  current  year,  along 
with  additional  projects  that  will  be 
authorized  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  amount  of  the  additional 
authorizations,  however,  can  not  now 
be  estimated. 

Of  the  unexpended  authorizations 
carried  over  into  1930  $183,908,000  was 
for  equipment  and  $440,402,000  for  road- 
way and  structures,  the  largest  unex- 
pended authorizations  from  physically 
uncompleted  work  ever  carried  over 
from  one  year  to  another. 

Capital  expenditures  during  the  final 
quarter  of  1929  amounted  to  $279,901,000 
compared  with  $176,498,000  during  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1928. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $103,403,000  or 
58.6  per  cent.  Expenditures  for  new- 
equipment  totaled  $110,617,000  compared 
with  $58,334,000  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1928,  an  increase  of  89.6  per  cent.  Ex- 
penditures for  improvements  to  road- 


way and  structures  amounted  to  $169,- 
284,000  compared  with  $118,164,000  in 
1928,  an  increase  of  43.3  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  capital  expenditures  in 
1929  for  equipment  was  $321,306,000 
compared  with  $224,301,000  in  1928.  This 
was  an  increase  of  $97,005,000  or  43.2 
per  cent  above  the  preceding  year. 

Roadway  and  structures  expenditures 
aggregated  $532,415,000  compared  with 
$452,364,000  in  1928,  or  an  increase  of 
$80,051,000  or  17.7  per  cent. 

Capital  expenditures  made  in  1929  for 
locomotives  amounted  to  $70,660,000 
compared  with  $51,501,000  made  in 
1928;  for  freight  cars,  $191,917,000  com- 
pared with  $116,549,000  in  1928;  for 
passenger  cars,  $38,670,000  compared 
with  $41,215,000  in  the  preceding  year; 
for  other  equipment,  $20,059,000  com- 
pared with  $15,036,000  in  1928. 

Capital  expenditures  for  additional 
track  in  1929  amounted  to  $129,148,000 
compared  with  $116,494,000  in  1928;  for 
heavier  rail,  $46,862,000  compared  with 
$47,192,000  the  year  before;  for  shops 
and  engine  houses,  including  machinery 
and  tools,  $36,561,000  compared  with 
$24,324,000  in  1928;  for  additional  bal- 
last $17,049,000  in  1929;  for  all  other 
improvements,  $302,795,000  compared 
with  $248,606,000  in  1928. 

Capital  expenditures  during  the  ten- 
year  period  aggregated  seven  and  one- 
half  billions  of  dollars,  or  $750,000,000 
a  year.  Expenditures  during  1929  ex- 
ceeded this  average  by  $103,000,000  and 
were  exceeded  by  the  expenditures  of 
only  three  previous  years,  1923,  1924 
and  1926. 


States  Aerial  E.xpress  Lines,  Ltd.,  were 
filed  a  few  days  ago,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
according  to  announcement  by  C.  O. 
Davis  of  the  Aircraft  Finance  Corpora- 
tion of  America. 

The  organization  will  use  ships  of 
its  own  design,  especially  equipped  to 
handle  freight  loads.  These  are  now  be- 
ing designed.  These  planes  will  have  a 
five  to  seven-ton  capacity  and  will  be 
powered  with  Diesel  aircraft,  oil-burn- 
ing motors.  They  will  be  equipped  with 
heat  or  refrigeration,  as  the  need  re- 
quires, and  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $110,000  apiece. 


New  York  to  Chicago  130  Pound  Rail 
The  longest  stretch  of  the  heaviest 
rail  in  the  w-orld  was  completed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  March  5,  when 
ceremonies  marking  the  spiking  of  the 
final  rail  were  held  in  Chicago.  The 
Pennsylvania  is  using  steel  rail  weigh- 
ing 130  pounds  to  the  yard  in  all  rail 
renewals  over  the  entire  system.  The 
Chicago-New  York  line  is  the  first  long 
stretch  to  be  completed  with  the  new, 
heavy  standard  rail.  The  entire  double 
track  of  908  miles  between  the  two 
cities  is  now  laid  in  130  pound  rail. 


Aerial  Freight  Coming 

Xat ion-wide  aerial  freight  service  be- 
came a  promise  of  the  near  future  when 
incorporation    papers    for    the  United 


Revenue  Loading  Lower 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  on  February  22  totaled  828,- 
890  cars,  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  reports 
show.  Due  to  the  observance  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday  this  was  a  decrease  of 
62,707  cars  below  the  preceding  week 
this  year.  It  also  was  a  reduction  of 
76,613  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
as  well  as  a  reduction  of  40,527  cars 
under  the  same  week  in  1928. 

Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for  the 
week  totaled  306,659  cars,  19,792  cars 
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IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
EXPERIENCE 

In  the  early  existence  of  the  Air  Brake  and  the  Car 
Coupler,  few  thought  them  capable  of  even  successful  per- 
formance; fewer  still  believed  they  possessed  great  eco- 
nomic value  in  the  movement  of  trains.  The  prediction 
then  that  they  would  become  indispensable  to  efficient 
train  operation  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  dream  of 
a  dreamer. 

Yet  both  the  Air  Brake  and  the  Car  Coupler  have  be- 
come indispensable  —  modern  railroading  would  be  im- 
possible without  them. 

Apart  from  the  structural  merit  of  these  two  equip- 
ments, the  explanation  of  their  great  value  is  found  largely 
in  the  fact  that  both  are  Automatic. 

The  ROBINSON  CONNECTOR  is  AUTOMATIC. 
Its  definitely  known  economies  are  great.  They  clearly 
place  it  in  a  class  with  those  two  indispensable  equipments 
— the  Car  Coupler  and  the  Air  Brake. 

ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 

"Building  Automatic  Connectors  is  our  exclusive  business'' 
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Not  a  Straw  Hat  in  the  Tarty.      Wood  Conversion  Co,  Kxecutives  mid 
Reiiresentatives  Leaving  t'loquet,  Minn.,  After  the  Yearly  Meelinn. 


below  the  same  week  in  1929  and  3,017 
cars  below  the  week  in  1928.  Loading 
of  merchandi.se  less  than  carload  lot 
freight  amounted  to  219,374  cars,  a  re- 
duction of  7,402  cars  under  the  same 
week  last  year  and  6,516  cars  under  the 
same  week  two  years  ago.  Grain  and 
grain  products  loading  for  the  week  to- 
taled 41,923  cars,  a  reduction  of  2,010 
cars  under  the  week  in  1929  and  4,156 
cars  below  the  same  period  in  1928.  In 
the  western  districts  alone,  grain  and 
grain  products  loading  amounted  to  28,- 
512  cars,  a  reduction  of  2.329  cars  under 
the  same  week  in  1929.  Live  stock  load- 
ing totaled  23,206  cars,  559  cars  below 
the  same  week  in  1929  and  7,047  cars 
below  the  week  in  1928.  In  the  western 
districts  alone,  live  stock  loading 
amounted  to  18,217  cars,  a  decrease  of 
114  cars  compared  with  the  same  week 
last  year. 

AU  districts  reported  reductions  in  the 
total  loading  of  all  commodities  com- 
pared with  the  same  week  last  year 
while  all  except  the  Allegheny,  Poca- 
hontas and  Southwestern  districts  re- 
ported decreases  compared  with  the 
same  week  in  1928. 


San  Francisco  Bridge  Is  Approved 

The  department  of  war  has  announced 
its  approval  of  the  ajjplication  of  Oscar 
H.  Klatt  of  San  Francisco  for  a  bridge 
across  San  Francisco  Bay  from  Rich- 
mond to  Marin  county,  under  authority 
of  state  law. 

The  plans  approved  provide  a  ver- 
tical clearance  of  not  less  than  175  feet 
at  mean  higher  high  water  for  the  main 
span  over  the  channel  west  of  The 
Brothers  for  a  distance  of  300  feet  at 
the  center  thereof  and  a  vertical  clear- 
ance of  not  less  than  200  feet  at  mean 
higher  high  water  for  the  span  between 
Point  San  Pablo  and  The  Brothers  for 
a  distance  of  300  feet  at  the  center.  They 
provide  horizontal  clearances  of  1.000 
feet. 


And  It  Was  25  Belovy 

The  smiling  gentlemen  shown  in  the 
picture,  on  the  rear  of  a  Northern  Pa- 
cific special  train  at  Cloquet,  Minn., 
were  "snapped",  the  photographer  re- 
ports, just  as  they  were  starting  home 
after  a  four-days'  convention  of  the 
Wood  Conversion  Co.,  and  the  weather 
was  25  below  zero,  which  was  cold 
enough  to  snap  anything.  They  are 
members  of  the  railroad  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  company  mentioned,  mak- 
ers of  Balsam-wool  insulation.  About 
150  executives  and  district  representatives 
a' tended  the  meeting  December  13  to 
19.  During  their  stay  at  Cloquet  five 
Pullmans,  two  observation  cars  and  two 
diners  provided  hotel  facilities.  In  the 
group  shown  are  representatives  from 
both  coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes  region. 


They  are  O.  J.  Stevens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  doubtless  wore  Balsam-wool 
for  the  occasion;  C.  M.  Lee  of  Detroit; 
A.  D.  Bowman  of  New  York;  A.  H. 
Purdom,  H.  W.  Hintze,  and  D.  H.  Cor- 
Ictte  of  Chicago;  W.  A.  Wads  worth  of 
New  York,  and  F.  C.  Vandervort,  Jr., 
of  Chicago. 


The  Western  Pacific  Loses 

The  Interstate  Connnerce  Commis- 
sion has  denied  the  application  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  to  construct 
126  miles  of  line  in  San  Joaquin,  Stanis- 
laus, Merced,  Madera  and  Fresno  coun- 
ties, Cal. 

The  rejected  proposal,  which  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  Western  Pacific  through 
its  subsidiary,  the  Western  Pacific 
California  Railroad,  contemplated  a  con- 
tinuous 138-mile  line  extending  up  the 
San  Joatjuin  V^alley  from  a  connection 
with  the  Western  Pacific  at  Xiles  Gar- 
den, about  11  miles  south  of  Stockton, 
to  a  point  on  Kings  River,  about  21 
miles  southeast  of  Fresno.  Operation 
over  12  miles  of  the  Tidewater  South- 
ern Railway  between  Shoemake  and 
Ililniar,  also  was  contemplated  under 
the  proposal. 

The  decision  turns  upon  the  conclu- 
sion by  conmiission  that  the  proposed 
construction  would  amount  to  a  waste- 
ful paralleling  of  existing  railroads,  es- 


pecially the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
I"e,  both  of  which  vigorously  opposed 
the  Western  Pacific  application. 


To  Spend  4^  Millions 

The  Western  Pacific  and  its  subsidiary 
lines  will  expend  approximately  $4,548,- 
000  during  the  current  year  for  the  up- 
keep and  improvement  of  their  proper- 
ties and  for  additional  facilities  and 
equipment,  in  California,  Nevada  and 
Utah.  A  large  part  of  this  outlay  will 
l)e  for  labor.  Of  this  budget  for  1930. 
vviiicli  is  additional  to  the  amounts  re- 
(juired  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  for 
construction  of  new  lines  or  extensions, 
the  Western  Pacific  will  expend  about 
$3,621,000.  the  Sacramento  Northern 
$829,000,  and  the  Tidewater  Southern 
$98,000. 

In  budgeting  expenditures  for  1930 
for  ui)keep  and  improvements,  the 
Western  Pacific  is  carrying  forward  the 
program  adopted  in  1927  involving  an 
ultimate  expenditure  of  $18,000,000  to 
improve  road  and  equipment.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  program,  on  which  $6,00CL- 
rOO  already  has  been  spent,  is  to  put 
the  railroad  in  prime  physical  condition 
and  to  anticipate  heavier  traffic  demands 
resulting  from  the  construction  of  new 
lines  and  extensions.  When  this  year's 
work  is  completed  the  railroad  will  be 
in  excellent  condition  to  meet  additional 
rc-juircments. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  CHECK 
PERFORMANCES 


Okonite 
Insulating  Tapo 

Monson 
Friction  Tape 

Okocord 

Okoloom 


THERE  are  few  departments  of  industry  where 
so  much  responsibility  is  placed  upon  perfect 
operation  as  in  railroad  signalling.  Here,  to  Ihe 
n-th  degree,  is  a  need  for  dependable  materials, 
dependable  workmanship,  dependable  inspection 
and  maintenance.  It  pays  to  check,  to  recheck, 
to  periodically  and  persistently  test  and  inspect 
the  operation  of  all  equipment. 

This  exacting  signal  service  is  a  major  field  for 
OKONITE.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  to  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory OKONITE  wires  and  OKONITE  cables  have 
been  installed  for  railway  signal  circuits  on  the 
leading  railroads  of  North  America.  Their  record 
of  over  a  half  century  of  continuous  service  is  proof 
of  their  long-lived  dependability. 

THE  OKONITE  COMPANY 

Founded  1878 

THE  OKONITE-CALLENDER  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


Foctories:  Passoic,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


NEW  YOR|( 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Novelty  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Po. 
f.  D.  Lowience  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

PinSBURGH                  ST.  LOUIS  ATUNTA  BIRMINGHAM 

LOS  ANGELES                  SEAHLE  DALLAS 
General  Electric  Supply  Corp..  Boitort,  Moss. 

Conodion  Representatives:  Cuban  Representofives: 

Engineering  Materioli,  Limited.  Montreol  Victor  G  MondoJO  Co  ,  Havono 
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Net  Was  Some  Higher  in  1929 

Class  I  railroads  had  a  net  railway  op- 
erating income  of  $1,274,774,188  in  1929, 
a  return  of  4.95  per  cent  on  property  in- 
vestment, according  to  complete  reports 
for  the  year  just  filed  by  the  carriers 
with  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 
Net  railway  operating  income  in  1928 
was  $1,194,487,805  or  4.72  per  cent  on 
their  property  investment.  This  compila- 
tion as  to  earnings  in  1929  is  based  on 
reports  from  180  Class  I  railroads  rep- 
resenting a  total  mileage  of  241,854 
miles. 

The  eflfect  of  increased  economies  and 
efficiencies  in  operation  is  reflected  in 
the  reports.  The  ratio  of  expenses  to 
gross  revenues  during  the  year  was  the 
lowest  for  any  year  since  1917.  In  1929 
the  ratio  was  $71.69  for  every  hundred 
dollars  of  gross  revenues  compared 
with  $72.41  in  1928  and  $74.54  in  1927. 

Compared  with  an  increase  in  1929 
of  3.1  per  cent  over  1928  in  the  volume 
of  freight  traffic  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads, there  was  an  increase  of  2.6  per 
cent  in  gross  revenues  and  an  increase 
of  1.6  per  cent  in  operating  expenses. 
The  effect  of  increased  economies  that 
have  come  about  from  improved  operat- 
ing methods,  the  more  prompt  move- 
ment of  freight,  fuel  conservation,  bet- 
ter physical  condition  of  equipment  and 
operation  of  longer  trains,  due  to  in- 
stallation of  more  powerful  locomotives, 
is  shown  especially  by  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  expense  in  1929  was  only 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  above  that 
for  1928  although  there  was  an  increase 
of  more  than  three  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  freight  traffic  handled.  Such 
expense  in  1929  amounted  to  $2,109,- 
519,747,  an  increase  of  $7,794,109  or 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  in  1929  amounted  to 
$862,701,113,  an  increase  of  $14,388,084 


or  1.7  per  cent  compared  with  1928. 
while  expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  amounted  to  $1,211,342,962, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $35,310,666  or 
3  per  cent. 

Passenger  traffic  in  1929  was  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  1909.  Pas- 
senger revenues  in  1929  amounted  to 
$873,582,447,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
$28,589,914  or  3.2  per  cent  compared 
with  1928. 

Gross  operating  revenues  amounted  to 
$6,352,354,834  in  1929  compared  with 
$6,189,917,190  in  1928,  an  increase  of 
2.6  per  cent.  These  revenues  for  1929 
included  approximately  $37,600,000  of 
retroactive  mail  revenue  received  from 
the  United  States  government  during 
the  year,  in  payment  for  mail  traffic 
handled  1925  to  1928.  Operating  ex- 
penses in  1929  totaled  $4,553,968,834, 
compared  with  $4,482,041,318  in  1928. 
an  increase  of  1.6  per  cent. 

The  railroads  paid  $402,630,307  in 
taxes  in  1929,  an  increase  of  $7,050,258. 
or  1.8  per  cent,  over  the  total  tax  hill 
of  1928. 

Thirteen  Class  I  railroads  operated  at 
a  loss  in  1929,  of  which  five  were  in  the 
eastern,  two  in  the  southern  and  six  in 
the  western  district. 


P.  R.  R.  Shows  Higher  Net 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  net  for 
1929  reached  a  new  high  record  of  $101,- 
360,971,  an  increase  of  $18,943,595  over 
1928  which,  in  its  turn,  had  exceeded 
the  results  of  any  previous  year.  Freight 
revenue  showed  an  increase  of  $25,602,- 
005  over  1928,  but  passenger  revenues 
decreased  $1,596,106  which  is  attributed 
to  motor  vehicle  competition. 


Frisco  to  Spend  Twelve  Millions 

The  Frisco  lines  have  announced  ex- 
penditure of  $12,000,000  on  new  e(|uip- 
ment,  to  be  manufactured  during  1930. 

Work  on  700  coal  and  1,000  box  cars 


will  start  immediately  at  the  plant  of 
the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  at  Birming- 
ham. The  output  of  these  cars  will  be 
at  a  rate  of  30  a  day. 

Three  hundred  50-ton  coal  cars,  to 
cost  $2,000  each,  will  be  built  at  the 
railway's  Yale  (Tcnn.)  car  building 
yards,  beginning  March  1.  A  force  of 
50  men  will  be  emi)loyed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  cars  will  be  delivered  within 
60  days. 

Underframes  for  the  300  cars,  which 
will  be  used  in  the  Birmingham  coal 
district,  are  being  furnished  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Birmingham. 


Daily  Car  Movement  Was  Faster 
The  daily  average  movement  per 
freight  car  in  1929,  according  to  com- 
plete reports  for  the  year  filed  by  the 
carriers  with  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  was  32.4  miles  a  day.  This 
was  an  increase  of  1.2  miles  over  the 
best  previous  daily  average  for  any 
year,  established  in  1928,  when  the  av- 
erage was  31.2  miles,  and  an  increase 
of  2.1  miles  above  the  daily  average  for 
1927.  The  average  for  1929  was  an  in- 
crease of  ten  miles  above  that  for  1921. 

The  average  load  per  car  in  1929  was 
26.9  tons,  including  less  than  carload  lot 
freight  as  well  as  carload  freight.  This 
was  an  increase  of  two-tenths  of  one 
ton  above  that  for  1928  but  three-tenths 
of  a  ton  below  that  for  1927. 


Net  Ton  Miles  Increased 

Freight  traffic  handled  in  1929  by  the 
railroads  measured  in  net  ton  miles,  (the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  multiplied  by 
the  distance  carried),  was  the  greatest 
for  any  years  on  record,  according  to 
complete  reports  for  the  year  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 
The  volume  moved  amounted  to  492,- 
179,745,000  net  ton  miles,  which  exceed- 
ed by  3,477,920,000  net  ton  miles  or 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  the  best 
previous  record  established  in  1926.  The 
total  for  1929  was  also  an  increase  of 
14,996,253,000  net  ton  miles  or  3.1  per 
cent  above  that  for  1928  and  an  increase 
of  17,483.630,000  net  ton  miles  above 
that  for  1927. 


Bandit-Proof,  It  Is  Said 
The  armored  car  shown  on  this  page 
was  shipped  to  one  of  the  large  South 
.'\merican  fruit  companies  for  bandit  in- 
fested regions.  It  is  used  principally  for 
the  paymaster  when  going  to  the  vari- 
ous plantations.  It  is  also  used  by  the 
man  in  charge  of  their  commissary 
when  collecting  receipts  from  various 
commissaries. 

The  car  is  constructed  on  the  regular 
Buda  No.  619  chassis  but  armored 
throughout  with  3/16"  armor  plate  steel, 
the  interior  being  plywood  with  1"  Celo- 
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Jjocomotive  Fractions 
cast  a  shadow  on  your  hooks 


T  TNDER  steam  operation,  the  costs  of  branch 
\^  line  and  switching  service  have  virtually 
eclipsed  profits — a  shadow  that  grows  darker 
with  each  passing  year.  Fuel  consumption  is 
high;  availability  is  low;  maintenance  is  high; 
safety  factor  is  low;  etc. 


Oil  Electric 

An  American  Rolling 
Mill  70-ton,  300-hp., 
Baldwin  -  Westing- 
house  Oil-Electric 
Switcher  Locomotive. 


Westinghouse  oil-electric  rail  cars  and  loco- 
motives will  fade  this  shadow  from  your  books 
by  lowering  or  raising  the  operating  fractions 
as  the  case  may  be:  oil  electrics  are  in  service 
8/10  to  9/10  of  the  time  against4/  10  to  6/IO 
of  the  time  for  steam;  oil  electrics  have  from 
6/10  to  8/10  lower  fuel  cost  than 
steam;  their  maintenance  expense  is 
reduced  approximately  ^  ^  from  that 
of  steam;  oil  electrics  accomplish 
1/  10  to  2/10  more  work  than  steam 
due  to  smooth,  rapid  acceleration 
and  ease  of  control. 

These  operating  fractions,  as  well 
as  many  others,  are  analyzed  in  de- 
tail in  the  following  series  of  adver- 
tisements, one  of  which  will  appear 
each  month. 


TheBaldwilt  Loco.  Works,  Philadelphia,Pa.^Westin^house  Elec.SMfg.  Co.,E.Pittsbur^h,Pa. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 
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tex  insulation  between.  The  roof  is  also 
armor  jjlated  but  with  an  extra  false 
roof  above,  which  is  insulated  with  Cclo- 
Icx  to  protect  from  the  hot  sun.  Bullet 
proof  glass  is  used  throughout,  and  the 
radiator  is  protected  with  armor  plate 
steel  shutters  operated  from  the  driver's 
seat.  Port  holes  for  rifle  fire  are  in- 
stalled in  each  compartment,  which  can 
be  closed  and  locked  from  the  inside. 
The  center  compartment  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  armored  steel  and  is  used  by 
the  paymaster  who  issues  pay  checks 
from  the  rear  window  onto  the  platform 
at  the  rear  of  the  car.  This  pay  window 
is  also  fitted  with  bullet  proof  glass  in 
addition  to  an  armor  plate  st'-el  shu'.ter 
which  can  be  closed  by  the  cashier  in 
case  of  attack.  The  driver's  compart- 
ment is  at  the  front  of  the  engine,  with 
provision  for  a  guard  opposite  him.  A 
dual  set  of  controls  is  furnished  inside 
the  cashier's  compartment  so  that  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  operator  the 
cashier  can  operate  the  car  from  inside 
his  compartment.  The  head  lights  are 
also  fitted  with  bullet  proof  glass  to 
prevent  their  destruction.  All  windows 
drop  or  raise,  and  are  locked  from  the 
inside. 


Testing  Robinson  Connector 

Information  just  received  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Robinson  connector  is 
now  undergoing  extensive  tests.  These 
tests,  of  so  much  interest  to  all  railroad 
men,  are  being  conducted  in  the  plant 
of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Urakc  Co.  at 
W'ilmerding,  Pa. 


Capacitors  for  Power  Factor  Correction 

"Caiiacitors  for  Power  h'actor  Cor- 
rection" is  the  title  of  Circular  No. 
1670-B,  issued  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Mfg.  Co.  This  circular 
briefly  discusses  the  causes  of  low  pow- 
er factor  and  means  of  correcting  it. 

Pictures  of  installations  and  examples 
of  the  decreased  costs  ob'.ained  by  sev- 
eral companies  using  these  cajnicitors 
make  the  circular  of  i)articular  interest 
to  power  consumers. 


J-M  Co.  Catalog 

The  Johns-M  an ville  Co.  has  just  is- 
sued an  informative  brochure  describ- 
ing, among  other  products,  tlic  latest 
developments  in  friction  materials  for 
motor  buses.  The  booklet  is  well  il- 
lustrated. Johns-Manville  engineers  have 


studied  the  needs  of  every  phase  of 
transportation  from  the  early  days  of 
locomotives  to  the  present  era.  Chief 
among  the  changes  recorded  in  those 
years  has  been  the  important  need  of 
better  and  more  positive  brakes.  This 
subject  is  discussed  concisely  in  the  new 
brochure.  It  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  company  at  292  Madison 
avenue.  New  York. 


New  Catalog  by  Waugh  Co. 

An  attractive  and  informative  catalog 
well  illustrated  and  interestingly  written 
has  been  issued  by  the  Waugh  Equip- 
ment Co.  of  Depew,  N.  Y.,  and  Chi- 
cago. The  booklet  describes  and  explains 
service  testing  of  draft  gears  with  the 
Waugh  portable  test  car.  Railroad  en- 
gineers understand  the  value  of  such 
machinery.  "The  Waugh  test  car,"  says 
a  paragraph,  "brings  the  testing  labora- 
tory to  the  inspection  track.  It  substi- 
tutes automatically  drawn  draft  gear 
performance  curves  for  casual  eye-in- 
spection, and  allows  the  user  to  deter- 
mine at  once  whether  the  gear  in  ques- 
tion should  be  removed  for  repair  or 
rehabilitation." 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CANADA.  —  The  Temiskaming  & 
Northern  Ontario  has  let  a  contract  to 
H.  V.  McLean,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  for  an 
extension  from  its  terminus  at  Mile  97, 
north  of  Cochrane,  Ont.,  to  Moose  River 
crossing  at  Blacksmith  Rapids,  about  30 
miles. 

MISSOURI.— The  Kansas  City  South- 
ern has  asked  permission  to  construct  a 
double  track  freight  line  about  a  mile 
long  along  the  Missouri  River  at  Kansas 
City  to  cost  about  $1,500,000. 
NEVADA. — The  Sprucemont  Nevada 
has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  line 
from  Ventosa,  south  to  Sprucemont,  23.5 
nn'les.  to  cost  about  $375,390.  exclusive 
(if  ('(luipment. 

TEXAS.— The  Texas  Short  Line  has 
asked  permission  to  build  a  line  from  a 
connection  with  the  Texas  &•  Pacific  at 
Grand  Saline  to  Van,  about  11  miles,  to 
reach  a  new  oil  field. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  asked 
permission  to  build  an  extension  from 
\'an  Junction  to  \'an,  17  miles,  to  reach 
a  new  oil  field. 

The  Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient  of  Texas 
have  asked  permission  to  operate  over 
a  line  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio  from  Alpine  to  Paisano,  11 


miles,  instead  of  constructing  a  track  as 
])art  of  the  extension  now  under  con- 
struction from  .\lpine  to  Presidio,  86 
miles. 

The  Rock  Island  has  let  a  contract  to 
Peterson,  Shirley  &  Gunther,  Omaha, 
for  grading  a  single  track  line  between 
Dalhart  and  Morse,  about  65  miles. 
WASHINGTON.— The  Northern  Pa- 
cillc  and  L  iiiun  Pacific  are  receiving  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  joint  Hne  in  the 
Olympic  peninsula  from  Moclips  north 
to  the  Hoh  river,  60  miles.  One  con- 
tract will  be  awarded  for  four  bridges, 
and  the  other  for  track  laying  and 
trestle  work. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

CONNECTICUT.— New  Haven.  The 

New  Haven  has  authorized  the  recon- 
struction of  its  bridge  over  West  River 
near  New  Haven  at  a  cost  of  about 
$175,000;  the  filling  in  of  a  timber  trestle 
at  Danbury  to  cost  about  $50,000;  the 
installation  of  a  pneumatic  tube  messen- 
ger system  at  the  Cedar  Hills  yards. 
New  Haven,  to  cost  about  $100,000; 
equipment  for  electrical  operation  of  a 
drawbridge  at  South  Norwalk,  to  cost 
about  $58,000. 

ILLINOIS.— Chicago.  The  Cliicago  & 
North    Western   has   let   a  contract  to 


John  (iriflith  &  Son  Co..  for  reinforced 
concrete  platforms  and  other  freight 
handling  facilities  for  the  inbound  and 
outbound  freight  station  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Merchandise  Mart  to  cost 
about  $650,000. 

Madison.  The  Nickel  Plate  has  let  a 
contract  \o  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co., 
Chicago,  for  an  "N.  &  W."  type,  80  ft. 
capacity  bucket,  electric  cinder  plant. 
NEW  JERSEY.  — Jersey  City.  The 
Pennsylvania  has  let  a  contract  to  J. 
Rich  Steers,  Inc.,  N.  Y..  for  removing 
old  piers  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  piers  E  and  F  to  cost  about 
$315,000.  This  is  part  of  the  construction 
work  of  the  rail-water  terminal  here. 
OHIO.— Sandusky.  The  T.  J.  Foley 
Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  a  con- 
tract from  the  Pennsylvania  for  enlarg- 
ing the  receiving  yard  at  Bay  Junction 
to  cost  about  $274,000.  Eight  additional 
tracks  will  be  built  and  the  capacity  of 
the  yard  increased  from  5.517  to  6,277 
cars. 

PENNSYLVANIA.    —  Philadelphia. 

Federal  F>ectors,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has 
a  contract  from  the  Pennsylvania  for  a 
freight  car  transfer  bridge  in  the  .South 
Philadelphia  terminal  yard  to  cost  about 
$83,000.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  Sin- 
clair &  Grigg,  Philadelphia,  for  a  ten- 
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PLACIXC  AN  ORDER 

WITH 

RALSTON  INSURES 


QUALITY 


Every  piece  of  material  used  in  a 
Rahton  built  car  is  carefully  selected 
and  tested.  The  highest  grade  of 
skilled  workmen  are  employed  under 
careful  supervision  and  inspection. 


QUICKLY 


The  layout  of  the  Ralston  plant,  and 
its  facilities,  insures  a  well  balanced 
program  which  keeps  the  cars  moving 
through  our  plant  on  regular  schedule. 

Ri%LSTOI\  STEEL  CAR  CO. 
COLITMBIJS.  I^IIIO 


STEEL  CARS  COMPLETELY  RERIJILT  L\  REI  OISO  TIME 
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stall  extension  to  the  enginehouse  at  the 
South  Philadelphia  terminal  yard  to  cost 
alxnit  $57,000. 

TEXAS.— Texas  City.  The  Texas  City 
Terminal  is  planning  an  addition  to  its 
grain  elevator  here  to  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000.000  or  2,000.000  l)u.,  to  cost 
from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000,  The  pres- 
ml  cap.-icity  is  500,000  bu. 
VIRGINIA.— Petersburg.  The  Sea- 
board Air  Line  plans  an  improvement 
program  of  al)out  $1,000,000  here  this 
year.  The  main  item  will  be  a  concrete 
bridge  over  the  Appomattox  River  to 
replace  the  present  wooden  structure. 
The  Seaboard  tracks  from  Dunlop  street 
station  to  the  Chesterfield  county  side  of 
the  Ai)pomattox  River  bridge  are  to  be 
straightened.  Underpasses  at  the  South 
and  Dunlop  street  crossing  are  to  be 
built. 


Bus  Orders 

The  Public  Service  Co-ordinated 
Transport  has  recently  placed  an  order 
for  381  buses,  211  of  the  gas-electric 
type  and  170  of  the  gas-niechanical  type. 
This  order  is  probably  the  largest  order 
to  be  given  by  a  single  company.  The 
General  Motor  Truck  Co.  will  supply 
338  chassis;  Mack,  10  city  type  and  two 
parlor  car  de  luxe  buses;  White,  11 
buses:  American  Car  &  Fdy.,  20  33- 
passenger  de  luxe  type. 

Other  orders  and  deliveries  include 
the  following:  Albany  Transit  Co.,  two 
Mack  33-passenger  city  type;  Brooklyn 
&  Queens  Transit  Corpn.,  one  ACP"  40- 
passenger  gas-electric  coach;  Canton 
Motor  Coach  Co.,  five  Mack  29-passen- 
ger  city  type;  Community  Traction  Co.. 
four  White  model  65  buses  and  four 
Mack  29-passenger  city  type;  Denver 
Tramway  Corpn.,  two  White  model  65 
and  one  Mack  29-passenger  city  type; 
El  Paso  Electric  Co.,  one  Twin  Coach 
21-passenger  urban  type;  Houston  Elec- 
tric Co.,  three  Twin  Coach  21-passenger 
urban  type  and  one  White  model  65; 
Milwaukee  Electric  Ry.  &  Lt.  Co.,  one 
Twin  Coach  parlor  car;  Motor  Transit 
Management  Co.,  two  Mack  33-passen- 
gcr  interstate  coaches;  Poughkeepsie  & 
Wappingers  Falls  Ry.,  one  ACF  33- 
passenger  urban  type;  Rio  Grande  Mo- 
tor Way,  two  Mack  chassis;  Winnipeg 
Electric  Co.,  one  Mack  33-passenger 
city  type.  The  Pacific  Electric  Motor 
Transport  Co.  is  asking  for  bids  on 
four  motor  truck  chassis,  two  trailer 
chassis  and  32  demountable  bodies. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

Orders  for  passenger  cars  placed  since 
the  February  issue  of  Tr<uisportatio>i  in- 
clude the  following:  Canadian  National, 
five  dining  cars,  12  lounge  cars  and  12 
sleeping  cars  with  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy.; 


Canadian  Pacific,  50  sleeping  cars,  three 
mail  cars,  five  compartment  car  frames, 
two  over-night  sleeping  car  frames  and 
14  parlor  car  frames  with  Canadian  Car 
&  Fdy.;  10  baggage  cars,  eight  dining 
car  frames,  13  first-class  passenger  car 
frames  and  seven  smoking  car  frames 
with  National  Steel  Car;  Rock  Island, 
14  coaches  with  Pullman;  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  10  baggage  cars  with  Pressed 
Steel  Car;  three  diners,  four  passenger 
and  baggage  cars,  four  coaches  and  two 
baggage  and  mail  cars  with  American 
Car  &  Fdy.;  Pullman  Co.,  100  i)assen- 
ger  cars  with  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg. 
Corpn.;  Southern  Pacific,  ten  baggage 
cars  with  Pressed  Steel  Car;  Turling- 
ton, ten  baggage  cars  with  own  shops; 
Big-4,  one  combination  baggage  and 
mail  gas-electric  rail  motor  car  with 
P.rill;  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  two 
combination  passenger  and  baggage  gas- 
electric  rail  motor  cars  and  four  trail- 
ers with  Brill;  Long  Island,  25  multiple 
unit  passenger  cars  with  Pressed  Steel 
Car;  20  nmltiple  unit  passenger  cars 
with  American  Car  &  Fdy.;  Bangor  & 
Aroostook,  12  underframes  for  passen- 
ger cars  with  Osgood-Bradley.  The 
Long  Island  has  converted  40  steam  cars 
to  multiple  unit  cars. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  incjuiring  for 
two  gas-electric  rail  motor  cars;  Rock 
Island,  five  baggage  cars;  Rio  Grande 
Do  Sul,  Brazil,  21  passenger  cars; 
Southern  Pacific,  seven  electric  motor 
cars;  Union  Pacific,  two  gas-electric 
rail  motor  cars  and  two  trailers.  The 
Burlington  has  reduced  its  inquiry  for 
ten  gas-electric  rail  motor  cars  to  five. 
The  Reading  is  inquiring  for  electrical 
equipment  for  61  passenger  cars,  seven 
passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  two 
passenger,  baggage  and  mail  cars. 


Locomotive  Orders 

According  to  reports  filed  with  the 
.•\.R.A.,  locomotives  in  need  of  repair  on 
the  Class  I  railroads,  February  15,  to- 
taled 8,541  or  15.2  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber on  line,  8.2  per  cent  in  need  of  classi- 
fied repairs  and  7  per  cent  in  need  of 
running  repairs.  This  was  an  increase 
of  604  compared  with  the  number  on 
h'ebruary  1,  at  which  time  there  were 
7,937  or  14.1  per  cent.  Serviceable  loco- 
motives in  storage,  February  15,  totaled 
n.Oll  compared  with  5.958  on  I'eb- 
ruary  1. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  is  in- 
quiring for  eight  2-8-2  type;  Illinois 
Terminal,  two  2-8-2  type;  Maine  Cen- 
tral, one  or  two  locomotives;  Michigan 
Lime,  Stone  &  Chemical  Co.,  two 
switchers;  Northern  Alberta,  two  2-10-0 
type;  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  BulTalo,  two 
switchers. 

The  Union  Pacific  ordered  25  4-12-2 
type  and  20  tenders  from  American; 


Georgia,  Ashburn,  Sylvester  &  Camilla, 
one  2-8-2  type  from  Baldwin;  Equitable 
Equipment  Co.,  New  Orleans,  one  2-8-0 
type  from  American. 


Freight  Car  Orders 

According  to  reports  filed  by  the  car- 
riers with  the  car  service  division  of  the 
A.R.A.,  Class  I  railroads  on  February 
15  had  121,744  freight  cars  in  need  of 
repair  or  5.5  per  cent  of  the  number 
on  line,  3.9  per  cent  in  need  of  heavy 
repairs  and  1.6  in  need  of  light  repairs. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  2,516  cars  over 
the  number  in  need  of  repair  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  at  which  time  there  were  124,- 
260  or  5.6  per  cent. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  inquiring 
for  bids  for  the  rebuilding  of  1000  hop- 
pers; Amiesite  Asphalt  Co.  of  America, 
five  flat  cars;  Bethlehem  Chili  Iron 
Mines  Co.,  five  ore  cars;  Butler  County 
Oil  Refining  Co.,  60  tank  cars;  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  50  ore  cars;  Inland  Lime 
&  Stone  Co.,  from  25  to  30  gondolas; 
Newfoundland  Ry.,  50  box  cars;  New 
Haven,  15  coke  cars;  Northern  Pacific, 
250  underframes  for  stock  cars;  Union 
Carbide  Co.,  four  steel  flat  bottom  gon- 
dolas; White  Eagle  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
25  tank  cars;  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  80  gondolas  and  12  flat  cars.  It  is 
reported  the  Soo  Line  will  build  400 
freight  cars  in  its  Minneapolis  shops. 
The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  is  expected 
to  enter  the  market  for  1,500  refrigera- 
tor cars. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit 
Co.  ordered  1000  refrigerator  cars  from 
Mt.  Vernon  Car;  Canadian  Pacific,  250 
coal  cars  from  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy., 
and  250  refrigerator  cars  from  National 
Steel  Car;  General  Chemical  Co.,  15 
tank  cars  from  American  Car  &  Fdy.; 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  500  gondolas 
from  Pressed  Steel  Car,  300  hoppers,  250 
flats  and  500  box  cars  from  Mt.  Vernon 
Car,  250  gondolas  from  Pullman;  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  500  box  cars  from 
Roanoke  shops;  North  American  Car 
Corpn.,  75  tank  cars  from  Pressed  Steel 
Car;  Pere  Marquette,  25  cabooses  from 
Magor  Car;  Anglo-Chilean  Consolidat- 
ed Nitrate  Corpn.,  20  box  cars  from 
Magor  Car;  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consoli- 
dated Copper  Co.,  four  air-dump  cars 
from  Koppel;  Rock  Island,  50  cabooses 
from  own  shops;  Eastern  Michigan 
Railways,  ten  Hart  ballast  cars  from 
.American  Car  &  Fdy.;  Fleischmann 
Transportation  Co.,  one  tank  car  from 
General  .\merican  Tank  Car;  Interna- 
tional Railways  of  Central  America,  35 
stock  cars  from  Gregg;  Missouri  Paci- 
fic, 20  cabooses  from  St.  Louis  Car; 
Monessen  Southwestern,  ten  gondola 
bodies  from  Koppel;  National  Steel 
Tube  Co.,  three  special  flat  cars  from 
Greenville    Steel    Car;    Old  Hickory 
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CLANK 


Every  CLANK!  Is  A  Danger  Signal 


LISTEN  to  the  pound  as  a  locomotive  with 
^  loose  wedges  goes  by  and  picture  the 
effect  on  every  locomotive  part. 

The  shock  and  jar  from  loose  wedges  soon 
racks  the  running  gear  and  creates  plenty  of 
work  for  the  roundhouse. 


Adjustable  Wedge  to  maintain  proper  adjust- 
ment with  every  turn  of  the  drivers. 

Franklin  wedges  do  away  with  a  difficult  shop 
job  and  give  assurance  that  wedges  will  always 
function  properly  because  the  adjustment  is 
automatic  and  continuous  as  the  locomotive 
runs. 


There  is  only  one  way  of  being  sure  about 
wedges.    Rely  on  the  Franklin  Automatic 


They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  modern,  low- 
maintenance  locomotive. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO         ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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Chemical  Co.,  one  tank  car  from  Gen- 
eral American  Tank  Car;  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific, 25  caboose  underfranies  from  Pull- 
man; Wagner  Quarries  Co..  two  air- 
dump  cars  from  Koppel.  The  Rock 
Island  Refining  Co.  has  leased  200  tank 
cars  from  General  American  Car. 


Executive  &  Operating 

Resignation  of  William  J.  Hobbs,  vice 
president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  after 
57  years'  service,  and  the  advancement 
of  William  S.  Trowbridge,  controller,  to 
the  office  of  vice  president,  is  announced 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  acting  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Hobbs,  who  is  76  years  of 
age.  will  have  the  title  of  vice  president, 
retired,  and  will  act  from  time  to  time 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  George  F. 
G'.acy,  deputy  controller,  has  been  ap- 
pointed controller,  succeeding  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge. Mr.  Glacy  is  37  years  old  and 
slarted  his  railroad  career  as  an  office 
boy  22  years  ago. 

C.  E.  Green,  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  division  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  with  headquarters  at  Trenton. 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  of  operation  in  charge  of 
labor  matters,  with  head(|uarters  at  Chi- 
cago. H.  J.  Sewell,  superintendent  of 
the  Indian  Territory  division  at  Shaw- 
nee, Okla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Green.  The 
Indian  Territory  division  and  the  Pan- 
handle division  have  been  combined,  and 
David  Vanhecke  appointed  superintend- 
ent vvitli  headquarters  at  El  Reno. 

The  PuUman  Company,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  Hale  Holden,  Jr.,  assistant  to 
the  president.  W.  M.  Camp,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  has  retired  after  43  years  service. 
He  is  succeeded  by  F.  B.  Kemp,  for- 
merly assistant  superintendent. 

A.  E.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  the 
western  division  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral with  headquarters  at  Cliicago  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operation.  Fred 
Grundler,  superintendent  of  the  Michi- 
gan division  with  heackiuarters  at  Klk- 
hart,  Ind.,  has  been  transferred  to  tlie 
Illinois  division  with  headquarters  at 
Gibson,  Ind.,  succeeding  E.  W.  Brown, 
transferred  to  the  Toledo  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Toledo.  Mr.  Brown  suc- 
ceeds W.  P.  Lamb,  transferred  to  the 
western  division  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

S.  E.  Cotter,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operation  of  the  Wabash  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  St.  Louis  has  also  been 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Ann  Arbor. 

F.  H.  Dierks,  general  manager  of  the 
De  Queen  &  Eastern  and  the  Texas 
Oklahoma  &  Eastern  with  head(|uarters 
at  Kansas  City,  has  also  been  elected 
president  of  the  De  Queen  &  Eastern. 


J.  N.  Brand,  general  manager  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  with  hcadtiuarters 
at  Wilmington.  X.  C.  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Charles- 
ton &  Western  Carolina. 

Leslie  B.  McDonald,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Te.xas  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  those  lines,  with 
lieadejuarters  at  Houston.  Mr.  .McDonald 
has  been  connected  with  the  Texas  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  almost  28 
years,  A.  D.  Mims,  superintendent  of 
the  Houston  division  with  headquarters 
at  San  .Antonio,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  tlie  lines  in 
Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Houston. 
Thomas  Scott,  assistant  superintendent 
witli  headquarters  at  Ennis.  Tex.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Victoria  division  with  headquarters  at 
Victoria,  Tex.,  succeeding  G.  B.  Good- 
loe,  transferred  to  the  Houston  division 
with  headquarters  at  San  .\ntonio. 

E.  W.  Fowler,  inspector  of  transjior- 
tation  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at 
Chicago  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  transportation, 
witli  headquarters  at  Oelwein.  Iowa.  The 
position  of  inspector  of  transportation 
has  been  abolished.  The  northern  tind 
western  divisions  have  been  conihini<l 
into  the  Miimesota  division,  and  C.  J. 
Kavanagh,  former  superintendent  of  the 
nortliern  division  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  as  before  at  St. 
Paul.  The  eastern  division  and  the  Oel- 
wein terminal  have  been  combined  into 
the  Illinois  division.  S.  V.  Rowland, 
former  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
division  at  Chicago,  has  been  apjiointed 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  division 
with  headquarters  at  Oelwein.  The  posi- 
tion of  terminal  superintendent  at  Oel- 
wein has  been  abolished. 

W.  C.  Griffin  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  car  service  division 
of  the  American  Railway  Assn.,  at  Bir- 
mingham succeeding  R.  W.  Edwards, 
transferred  to  Dallas.  Mr.  Edwards  suc- 
ceeds Robert  C.  Andrews,  deceased. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  thai 
William  M.  Kennedy,  assistant  superin- 
tendent since  1918,  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment and  the  company's  pension  feature, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent,  suc- 
ceeding W.  J.  Dudley,  deceased.  Dr.  E. 
V.  MilhoUand  will  have  direct  charge  of 
medical  and  surgical  services. 

P.  S.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  At- 
lantic City  with  headquarters  at  Cam- 
den. N.  J.  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  division  of  the 
Reading  with  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

U.  W.  Edmonds,  trainmaster  of  the 
Peoria  division  of  the  Nickel  Plate  has 

been   appointed   superintendent   of  that 


division  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
La  Fayette,  Ind..  succeeding  J.  W. 
O'Brien,  deceased. 


Financial  &  Legal 

William  R.  Sievers,  auditor  of  dis- 
l)ursenients  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern with  headijuarters  in  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  general  auditor.  Mr. 
Sievers  has  been  engaged  in  railroad 
work  for  32  years,  all  but  ten  of  which 
have  been  with  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern. He  began  railroad  work  with  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  in  Omaha  in  1902. 

E.  L.  Ray,  special  accountant  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land has  been  ajipointed  acting  auditor 
of  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  with 
headquarters  at  Toledo. 


Traffic 

F.  L.  Glover,  assistant  to  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
and  J.  B.  Brantly,  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  both  with  headquarters  at 
Wilmington,  have  been  appointed  assis- 
tants to  the  vice  president  with  the  same 
headquarters.  Other  changes  in  person- 
nel are;  J.  F.  Mead,  general  freight  agent 
with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville,  h'la. 
lias  been  api)ointed  assistant  freight  traf- 
fic manager:  C.  L.  Hinnant  and  W.  H. 
Henderson,  assistant  general  freight 
agents  have  been  appointed  general 
freight  agents,  succeeding  R.  J.  Doss  and 
W.  C.  Ragin,  appointed  assistant  freight 
tralTic  managers;  E.  M.  Finch,  E.  C. 
Hicks,  Jr.,  F.  E.  McKenzie,  L.  A. 
Kienzle,  and  L.  L.  Doss,  have  been  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agents,  all  with 
head(|uarters  at  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

R.  J.  Foreman,  general  foreign  freight 
agent  of  the  Canadian  National  has  been 
a|)i)ointed  traffic  niantiger  of  the  foreign 
freight  department  with  headciuarters  as 
before  at  Montreal. 

G.  B.  Davis  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic  of  the  Frisco,  with  headciuarters  at 
St.  Louis. 

J.  E.  Anderson,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Big  Four  has  been  appointed  traf- 
fic manager  with  head(|uarters  as  before 
at  Cincinnati.  H.  E.  Carson,  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Michigan 
Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
.1,'eneral  passenger  agent  of  the  Big  Four 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  B.  R. 
Brenan,  assistant  general  freight  agent 
wi  h  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  has  been 
'appointed  general  freight  agent  with 
liead<|uarters  at  Cincinnati.  J.  W.  Gard- 
ner, assistant  general  passenger  agent  at 
St.  Louis,  has  been  transferred  to  Cin- 
cin  nati. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  an- 
nounces that  M.  E.  Keehan,  assistant 
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SHOP  EXTENSIONS 
at  Huntington  poR  THE      &  O, 


FOR  the  Chesapeake  &l  Ohio  Railway  we  have  just  completed  the 
construction  of  large  shop  extensions  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  from 
plans  prepared  by  the  client's  engineering  department,  Mr.  C.  W.Johns, 
Chief  Engineer. 

The  work  included  large  buildings  to  house  the  Pipe  and  Tin  Shop, 
Erecting  Shop,  Wheel  Shop,  Heavy  Machine  Shop,  Light  Machine  Shop 
and  Mallet  Shop;  Boiler  House  Extension,  auxiliary  buildings,  platforms, 
transfer  tables,  etc. 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors.  Inc 

Design  and  Construct 

SHOPS 

LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS 
PASSENGER  TERMINALS 
POWER  PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
PRODUCE  TERMINALS 
FREIGHT  STATIONS 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 


r 


The  shops  were  built  in  five  principal  steps  on  the 
site  of  the  old  shops,  which  were  kept  in  operation. 
As  the  new  facilities  were  completed — a  step  at  a  time 
— the  old  shops  were  removed  and  equipment  and 
repair  work  transferred  to  the  new  buildings. 

During  the  construction  period  locomotive  repairs 
in  the  Huntington  Shops  proceeded  as  usual,  in  normal 
volume  and  at  normal  cost. 

The  work  is  an  example  of  close  cooperation 
with  the  engineering  and  operating  departments  of  the 
Chesapeake  St  Ohio  Railway. 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 
DWIGHT  P.  Robinson,  President 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  NEWARK  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  BUENOS  AIRES  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


MAXIMUM     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DOLLAR  INVESTED 
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controller,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago 
has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent, 
succeeding  C.  F.  Carlson,  deceased. 

A.  C.  Mclntyre,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  M.  J.  Ormond, 
general  eastern  freight  agent,  have  been 
appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
agers with  headquarters  at  New  York. 
E.  F.  Neagle,  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  industrial  development,  has  been 
appointed  general  development  agent;  F. 
H.  Moser,  coal  freight  agent  has  been 
appointed  coal  freight  traffic  manager; 
T.  A.  Harahan,  assistant  coal  freight 
agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Moser.  All  will  have 
head(|uarters  at  Xcw  ^'ork. 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Assn.  has  appointed  E.  W.  Dozier  assist- 
ant traffic  manager  with  hcad<|uarters 
at  Chicago. 

The  headquarters  of  J.  H.  Wilson, 
general  live  stock  agent  of  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  lines  has  been  moved 
from  Parsons,  Kan.  to  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  the  position  at  Parsons  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Wilson  will  have  charge  of 
the  lines  in  Texas,  succeeding  W.  V. 
Galbreath,  retired. 

N.  L.  Callens  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  &  Gulf  with  head- 
quarters at  Forth  Worth. 


P.  B.  McAtee,  assistant  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western  with  headquarters 
at  Durango,  Colo.,  retired  March  1. 


Mechanical 

The  following  promotions  and  ap- 
l)ointmeiits  on  the  Pennsylvania  became 
effective  March  1 :  R.  H.  Flinn,  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  central 
region,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent.  Western  I'ennsylvania 
division  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
succeeding  J.  H.  Redding,  deceased.  Mr. 
Flinn  was  born  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  March 
8,  1887,  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  entered  the  railroad  service 
as  a  car  builder  apprentice  in  the  I'a- 
vonia  Shops,  Camden,  in  1901.  H.  W. 
Jones,  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
Western  Pennsylvania  division,  succeeds 
Mr.  Flynn.  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  December  ,30, 
1884.  He  entered  tlie  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  as  machinist  apprentice  in 
the  Sunbury  Shops  in  1903.  B.  M. 
Swope,  suiierintendent  of  motive  power. 
Central  Pennsylvania  division,  succeeds 
Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Swope  was  born  in  Al- 
toona,  June  13,  1885,  and  is  a  graduate 


of  Lehigh  University.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  1908  as  a 
special  apprentice  in  the  Altoona  Shops. 
A.  W.  Byron,  master  mechanic,  Phila- 
delphia terminal  division,  succeeds  Mr. 
Swope.  Mr.  Byron  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
January  3,  1880,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  company  as  a  draftsman  in  the 
I')ufFalo  Shops. 

W.  C.  Marshall,  engineer  of  train 
lighting  of  tlie  Milwaukee  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  with  headquarters  as 
l)efore  at  Milwaukee.  C.  E.  Wood,  air 
brake  and  electrical  supervisor  with 
headquarters  at  Tacoma,  succeeds  Mr. 
Marshall. 

W.  T.  Westall,  district  master  car 
builder  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
with  headquarters  at  Collinwooil,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  special  assistant 
superintendent  of  rolling  stock,  of  the 
lines  west  of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland. 

D.  E.  Barton,  formerly  superintendent 
of  shops  at  Albuquerque  is  now  me- 
chanical inspector  for  the  Santa  Fe  with 
the  same  headquarters. 

Richard  Kling  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri-Illinois 
with  headquarters  at  Boone  Terre,  Mo. 


THE  LAST  HUNDRED  YEARS 

T_rAVE  proved  very  convincingly  the  superior  wear 
resisting  qualities  of 


Hunt  -  Spillitr 

r^ac.^  Gun  Iron 


THE  PAST  TEN  YEAR 


ITH  heavier  power  and  longer  locomotive  runs 
have  demonstrated  more  and  more  the  necessity 
of  using  Hunt'Spiller  Iron  for  the  wearing  parts  of 
your  engines. 

Hunt-^Spiller  Mfg  Corporation 

J.G.Platt,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr  /      \      V.W.  Ell et,  Vice-President 

Office  and  Works 
383  Dorchester  Ave.  -  South  Boston,  27,  Mass. 

Canadian  Representative:    Joseph  Robb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  997  Aqueduct  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
E.xport  Agent  for  Latin  America;    International  Rwy.  Supply  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Announcing 

'  Snowco 

VALVELESS 
Chemical 
Pump 


WILL  Handle  Lime  -  Soda  Ash  Solutions  at 
a  Constant  Rate. 

WILL  Pump  Sludge  From  Treating  Tanks 
Through  Filter  Press  to  Give  a  Hard 
Dry  Cake  Easy  to  Handle. 


T.  W.  SNOW  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

332  SO.  LA  SALLE  ST.  CHICAGO 
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The  liea<l<|uarters  of  F.  B.  Barclay, 
suiierintciulcnt  of  motive  power  of  the 
Illinois  Central  has  been  transferred 
from  Memphis  to  Chicago. 


Civil 

W.  D.  Williams,  cii^jineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  tiie  Cincinnati  Northern  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Big  Four  with 
headquarters  as  iiefore  at  Van  Wert. 
Ohio.  W.  H.  Miesse,  engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  Evansville  Indianap- 
olis &  Terra  Haute  lias  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Terre  Haute 
division  of  the  Big  Four  with  head- 
quarters at  Wasliington,  Ind. 

P.  D.  Fitzpatrick,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Central  Vermont  witii  headquarters  at 
.St.  Albans,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional in  charge  of  construction  of  the 
Montreal  terminal. 

D.  B.  Packard,  jirinciiial  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  with 
headquarters  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has 
been  appointed  chief  engineer,  succeed- 
ing D.  W.  Gross,  deceased. 

T.  W.  Fatherson,  superintendent  of 
the  western  division  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  with  headquarters  at 
Clarion,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  with  head- 
quarters at  Oelwein,  Iowa. 


J.  G.  Sheldrick,  resident  engineer  of 
the  Soo  Line  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way,  with  head- 
(|uarters  as  before  at  Minneapolis.  W. 
H.  Stedji,  division  engineer  with  head- 
quarters at  Superior,  Wis.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed resident  engineer  with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis.  S.  P.  Berg, 
assistant  engineer  at  Minneapolis  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  with 
tlie  same  head(|uarters,  succeeding  A. 
Birdsell,  transferred  to  .Superior  to  re- 
place Mr.  Stedji.  E.  M.  Northensco'd, 
assistant  engineer  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
has  been  appointed  division  engineer 
with  headquarters  at  Gladstone,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Handley  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  witli  headipiarters  at  Paris, 
Ky.  succeeding  A.  A.  Pogue,  appointed 
track  supervisor,  succeeding  Thomas 
Keller,  retired. 

M.  Donahue,  general  supervisor  of 
maintenance  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago  has  been 
ap|)ointcd  general  roadmaster  with  juris- 
diction confined  to  maintenance  of  road- 
way. 

A.  L.  Atwill,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago  has  been  appointed 
valuation  engineer  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. Frank  E.  Beutler,  acting  signal 
engineer  with  headquarters  at  Chicago 
has    been    appointed    signal  engineer. 


George  C.  Hughel,  assistant  engineer, 
construction  department,  has  been  ap- 
pointed office  engineer  with  luad(|uarters 
as  before  at  Chicago. 

E.  H.  Looker,  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Big  Four  at  Bellefontaine.  Ohio,  has 
been  api)ointed  assistant  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Peoria  &  Eastern 
wi.h  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 


Obituary 

M.  E.  Montgomery,  for  many  years 
assistant  grand  chief  engineer  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  died  at  his  home  in  San  Jose, 
Cal..  March  9,  aged  67. 

James  D.  Cowan,  secre  ary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  .Xational  Lock  Washer  Co.. 
Xew-ark.  X.  J.,  died  I'ebruary  6,  in  Sum- 
mit. X.  J.,  aged  42. 

Harry  Ainsworth,  president  of  Wil- 
liams, White  &  Co.,  Moline.  111.,  died 
I'ebruary  6. 

E.  C.  Fisher,  district  sales  manager  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  died  at 
Rochester.  Minn.,  February  17,  aged  55. 

Winfield  S.  Cooper,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Milwaukee,  died 
at  his  iiome  in  Chicago,  I'el)ruary  10, 
aged  68. 

Alexander  Steele  Lyman,  general  at- 
torney for  the  Xew  'S'ork  Central  died 
March  7  at  his  home  in  Mamaroneck, 


TRUE 
ECONOMY 

CAN  BE 

SECURED 

BY  USING 


THE  NEWEST  THING  in  ARCHES 
The  Eeononiv  Baffle  Wall 

my 

It  lowers  your  operating  costs  by  improving  combustion,  reducing  the  maintenance 
cost  of  your  brick  and  eliminating  the  straightening  or  replacing  of  bent  arch  tubes. 
It's  not  just  the  brick  that  makes  the  difference  it's  the  method  of  application. 
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IS  THE  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR 
AN  EXPERIMENT? 


THE  AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC 
CONNECTOR,  built  on  scientific 
principles  and  the  result  of  many 
years  of  development  work,  has 
been  in  actual  service  for  years 
on  American  railroads,  under  the 
most  exacting  conditions. 

It  has  a  record  of  over  ten  years 
of  continuous  and  satisfactory 
service  behind  it. 

Ask  us  for  details. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  CONNECTOR  CORPN. 

118  NOBLE  COURT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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\.  Y.,  aged  70.  Mr.  Lyman  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  York  Central  for 
more  than  25  years.  Lie  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  and  was  graduated  from 
Ncw^  York  University  in  1884.  He  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  Columbia  in 
1886. 


ll:irr>'   I).  ll;iiiinioiiil 


Harry  D.  Hammond,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  died 
March  1,  following  an  operation.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  born  at  Upland,  I'a.  in 
1886.  After  spending  four  years  in  the 
offices  of  Robert  Wetherill  &  Co.  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  he  started  his  career  in 
1906  with  the  American  Steel  I^'oundries 
at  its  Thurlow,  Pennsylvania  Works. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Sales  Office  in  1910,  and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  production  engineer 
of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Works.  In  1915 
Mr.  Hammond  was  appointed  manager 
of  miscellaneous  sales  at  the  Chicago 
office  which  position  he  held  until  March, 
1929,  when  he  was  elected  vice  president. 

Frederic  G.  Ranney,  retired  treasurer 
of  the  Milwaukee,  died  in  Chicago, 
February  11,  age  88. 

Samuel  G.  Strickland,  retired  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, died  at  Marine,  Minn.,  I'ebruary  19, 
aged  71. 

Oliver  B.  Barrows,  representative  of 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  at  St. 
Louis,  died  in  that  city,  February  25. 

C.  F.  Carlson,  freight  claim  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  died  at  the 
American  Hospital  in  Chicago,  I'ebruary 
17. 

H.  Isaacs,  assistant  general  baggage 
agent  of  the  Coast  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  February  24.  Mr. 
Isaacs  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Santa  Fe  for  48  years. 

P.  O.  Wood,  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  St.  Louis-San 


LVancisco,  died  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
February  20,  aged  53.  Mr.  Wood  was 
a  native  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Frisco  for  36 

years. 

J.  H.  Weisbrod,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  aged  50.  Mr. 
Weisbrod  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
company  for  30  years.  Starting  as 
draftsman  and  estimator  in  the  mechani- 
cal division,  western  department  at  St. 
Louis,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  me- 
chanical engineer.  In  January,  1918,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  office 
as  assistant  to  the  general  manager.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  vice  president  in 
December,  1923. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

L.  L.  King,  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Santa  Fe  lias  resigned  to  become  sales 
engineer  of  the  Okonite  Company, 
manufacturers  of  insulated  wires  and 
cables,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Jklr.  King  was  graduated  in  1909  as  an 
electrical  engineer  from  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  immediately  putting  his  training 
into  practice  in  the  signal  department  of 
tile  Penn.sylvania  Railroad.  He  started 
with  the  Santa  Fe  as  an  assistant  elec- 
trical engineer  in  1916,  and  in  1923  be- 
came electrical  engineer  of  the  system. 

Walter  C.  Doering,  vice  president  of 
the  Bradford  Corpn.,  Chicago,  has  re- 
signed lo  become  vice  president  of  the 
American  Steel  Foundries  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  St.  Louis.  A.  A.  Helwig, 
southwestern  representative  of  the  Brad- 
ford Corpn.  at  St.  Louis  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  vice  president  succeeding 
Mr.  Doering.  B.  C.  Wilkerson  succeeds 
Mr.  Ilehvig. 

Joseph  Davis,  vice  president  and  con- 
troller of  the  American  Locomotive  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  executive 
vice  president.  F.  Pierce  Brent,  assistant 
contriiller  has  been  appointed  controller. 

Oliver  H.  Mellum  has  been  appointed 
assistant  vice  jiresident  of  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

John  S.  Lemley,  former  vice  president 
of  the  Viloco  Railway  Equipment  Co. 
and  the  Okadee  Co.,  Cliicago,  and  of  the 
Chas.  R.  Long,  Jr.  Co.,  Louisville,  has 
resigned  from  these  companies  and  has 
bought  an  interest  in  the  T-Z  Railway 
Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  and  has  been 
elected  vice  president. 

Arthur  G.  Johnson  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Armspear  Mfg.  Co., 
New  York.  C.  K.  Freeman  has  been 
elected  assistant  to  the  president  and 
secretary;  J.  S.  Pixley,  vice  president 
and  treasurer. 

Albert    E.    Ferguson,    general  sales 
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"DOES  THE  WORK  OF  AN  ARMY  OF  MEN" 

The  New  Jordan  Type  ''A"  Spreader-Ditcher 


CAST  STEEL  WINGS  TELESCOPIC  BRACES 

MEETS  EVERY  RAILWAY  SPREADING  AND 
DITCHING  REQUIREMENT 


O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

WALTER  J.  RJLEY,  President 
EAST  CHICAGO,  INDIANA 


JORDAN  TYPE  "A" 
COMPOSITE  SPREADER- 
DITCHERS 
Are 

Universal  Material  Handling  Machines 

They  Will 
Handle  All  Materials  Within  24  Feet 
of  Center  of  Track 
And  Are 
Limited  Only  by  the  Capacity  of 
The  Motive  Power 
They  Can  Be  Used  As 
DITCHER  -  SPREADER  -  SNOW 
PLOW  -  BALLAST  SHAPER 
BALLAST  PLOW 
ROADBED  SHAPER 
For  Any  Special  Roadbed  Problem 
or 

For  Further  Information  Address  Us 


A   'CLASS  A"  SHOW 

Talking  about  shows — 

Did  you  ever  stand  in  a  railroad  depot  and  watch  a  modernly  equipped  train 
roll  up  to  you  and  make  a  full  stop?     It  is  a  "Class  A"  show. 

In  the  first  place  you  saw  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  equipment  in  the 
scene.  You  also  saw  the  train  operated  under  the  control  of  the  engineer  and  con- 
ductor. They  are  men  of  many  years  training  and  finally  qualify  for  their  job  by 
passing  physical  examination. 

They  regulate  the  speed  of  the  train  by  the  time  of  an  accurately  tested  watch. 
Their  chief  objective  is  to  "arrive  on  time"  regardless  of  weather. 

On  Southern  Pacific  arrival  time  is  almost  100  per  cent.  It  is  the  work  of  thou- 
sands of  employes  to  see  that  trains  arrive  on  time. 

It's  a  big  show.  The  act  "looks  easy,"  but  like  other  "Class  A"  shows,  it  requires 
capital,  sweat,  brain  and  brawn  to  deliver  passengers  and  freight  "on  time."  That's 
what  brings  down  the  house  in  the  "show"  of  big  business. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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nianaRcr  of  the  National  Lumber  &  Creosoting  Co.  has  hecn 
elected  vice  jircsident  and  iiieniber  of  the  board. 

E.  R.  Norris,  general  work.s  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice 
president.  Mr.  Xorris  has  been  associated  with  the  West- 
inghouse Co.  since  1892. 

Leonard  Perez,  assistant  tie  and  timber  agent  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Pacific has  resigned  to  join  the  National  Lumber  & 
Creosoting  Co.  as  district  sales  manager,  St.  Louis  district, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Ttleiihone  building,  St.  Louis. 

The  name  of  the  Cut-Off  &  Speed  Recorder  Corpn.,  2M) 
i'ark  avenue.  New  York,  has  been  changed  to  Valve  Pilot 
Corpn.  In  its  announcement  the  corporation  states  tint  the 
change  was  made  so  as  to  associate  the  company's  name  more 
clearly  with  its  jiroduct. 

The  Buda  Company  has  appointed  Sidney  B.  Grant  sales 
representative  in  the  eastern  territory,  covering  Xew  York, 
Nevv'  Jersey  and  Delaware.  Mr.  Grant's  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  New  York  office,  30  Church  street.  R.  F.  Tanne- 
hill  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  14 
years,  with  the  exception  of  army  service  during  the  World 
War.  has  joined  the  Buda  Company,  with  head(iuarters  in 
Chicago. 

The  Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corpn.  has  appointed  the  E. 
E.  Newhall  Co.  of  381  Brannon  street,  San  Francisco  its 
rei)rescntative  in  northern  California.  Due  to  increased  busi- 
ness, W.  C.  Minier  and  F.  C.  Lorenz,  have  been  added  to 
the  sales  and  engineering  staff  of  the  Cleveland  office. 

F.  H.  Lovell  &  Co.,  and  the  Dressel  Railway  Lamp  &  Sig- 
nal Co.,  of  .Arlington,  X.  J.,  have  merged  under  tlie  name  of 
the  Lovell-Dressel  Co.,  Inc.,  with  general  offices  and  plant 
at  Arlington.  This  will  incorporate  under  one  management 
the  manufacture  of  a  specialized  lighting  ecpiipnu  nt  used  in 
almost  every  branch  of  transportation. 
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Our  Anniversaries  and 
Meetings 

ONE  OF  THE  burdens  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and 
editorial  staffs  is  that  of  look- 
ing after  our  anniversaries,  of  whicii 
we  have  ahuost  as  many  as  there 
are  hoHdays  in  Mexico.  Every  now 
and  then  one  more  of  these  joyous 
occasions  bobs  up,  discovered  in 
liistory,  and  brought  proudly  to 
public  attention:  and  usually  it  is 
something  everyone  has  forgotten. 

We  shall  have  with  us  Thursday, 
April  10,  the  beginning  of  a  cele- 
bration that  is  to  continue,  at  St. 
Louis,  until  next  December:  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
first  covered  wagon  leaving  that 
city  for  the  perilous  journey  to  the 
Far  West.  Martha  Moore  has  writ- 
ten a  story  about  it  for  this  issue. 

All  over  the  land,  starting  Satur- 
day, April  5,  engineers  will  be  hold- 
ing meetings  in  commemoration  of 
the  founding  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. Thi.s  interesting  event  took 
place  50  years  ago  at  Hoboken. 

The  National  Association  of  Kail- 
road  Tie  Producers  is  to  meet  April 
29-May  1,  at  the  Peabody  Hotel. 
Memphis.  And  of  course  you  are 
getting  ready  for  the  meeting.  May 
6-9,  of  the  International  Railway 
Fii,cl  Association,  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago.  The  Supply 
Men's  Association  meets  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

The  International  Railway  Con- 
gress meets  May  5-15  at  Madrid, 
Spain.  Perhaps  you're  going.  Re- 
member the  last  congress  at  Lon- 
don in  1925? 
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LIMA  POWER 

for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 


T  IMA  Locomotive  Works  is  deliver- 
^  ing  25  Mountain  Type  Locomo- 
tives to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
This  type  of  locomotive  has  proved  its 
effectiveness  over  a  period  of  years 
under  the  operating  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  this  railroad. 


I  I    -    tlalloway.    New  York. 

One  Hundred   Years  A^i>.   April   10,  1S30,  the  First    Covered  Waji^on  Left  St.  Louis   lor  ili<-   <.i»lden  West. 


A  Covered  Wagon  Epic  of  1830 

St.  Louis,  the  Starting  Point, 
Celebrates  a  Memorable  Journey 

By  Martha  Moore 


Ox  THE  afternoon  of  April 
10,  1830,  which,  as  any 
statistician  will  assure  you, 
was  just  100  years  ago,  the  Smith- 
Sublette- Jackson  fur  trading  expe- 
dition of  81  men  with  their  weapons, 
mules  and  cattle,  started  westward 
from  St.  Louis  on  the  2,000-mile 
journey  to  Oregon.  This  was  the 
first  of  thousands  of  such  wagon 
trains  to  travel  the  historic  trail  in 
after  years,  forerunners  of  the  na- 
tion's transportation  system  then  just 
beginning  to  struggle  into  activity  in 
the  eastern  states. 

In  1830  engineers  were  surveying 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  the  "first  stone" 
of  which  had  been  laid  two  years 
previously.    In  May,  that  same  year, 


the  first  horse-drawn  car  began  its 
daily  trips  between  Mount  Claire  and 
Ellicott  Mills,  for  locomotives  had 
not  yet  been  used  in  this  country. 

In  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  is  a  letter  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  John  H.  Eaton,  by 
the  three  trappers  upon  their  return 
to  St.  Louis  in  October,  1830.  You 
get  a  fine  contrast  in  transportation 
and  speed  of  those  days  and  our  own 
when  you  read  this  letter,  and  think 
of  how  we  .scoot  about  over  the  coun- 
try today. 

"On  April  10  last,"  says  the  writer, 
"a  caravan  of  ten  wagons  drawn  by  five 
mules  each  and  two  Dearborns  drawn 
by  one  mule  each,  set  out  from  St. 
Louis.  We  had  81  men  in  the  company, 
all  mounted  on  mules.    Our  route  from 


St.  Louis  was  nearly  due  west  to  the 
western  limits  of  the  state,  thence  along 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  about  40  miles  from 
which  the  course  was  some  degrees 
north  of  west  across  the  waters  of  the 
Kansas,  and  up  tiie  Great  1  Matte  River 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the 
head  of  the  Wind  River,  where  it  issues 
from  the  mountains.  This  took  us  until 
July  16,  and  was  as  far  as  we  wished 
the  wagons  to  go,  as  the  furs  to  be 
brought  in  were  collected  at  this  place. 
Here  the  wagons  could  easily  have 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  l)eing 
what  is  called  the  .Southern  Pass,  had 
it  been  desiral)le  for  them  to  do  so. 

"l''or  our  support,  at  leaving  the  Mis- 
souri settlements,  until  we  could  get  into 
the  buffalo  couiUry,  we  drove  12  head 
of  cattle,  besides  a  milk  cow.  We  began 
to  fall  in  with  the  buffalos  on  the  Platte 
about  350  miles  from  the  white  settle- 
ments, and  from  that  time  lived  on  buf- 
falo meat. 
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"On  August  4.  the  wagons  in  the 
meantime  being  loaded  with  furs,  we 
set  out  on  the  return  to  St.  Louis,  our 
route  back  being  over  the  same  route 
previously  traversed.  We  arrived  in  St. 
Louis  on  October  10,  bringing  i)ack  I  he 
ten  w-agons,  the  Dearborns  being  left 
behind;  four  of  the  oxen  and  the  milk 
cow  we  also  brought  back  to  the  set- 
tlements in  Missouri.  Our  men  v.  ere 
all  healthy;  we  suffered  nothing  from 
the  Indians  and  had  no  acciden*  hut 
the  death  of  one  man,  being  buried 
under  a-  bank  of  earth  that  fell  on  him. 
The  usual  progress  of  the  wagons  was 
from  15  to  25  miles  a  day." 

St.  Loui.s,  very  properly,  i.s  cele- 
brating this  epic  in  trans])ortation. 
Under  the  direction  of  E.  D.  Nims. 
president  of  the  Southwestern  P>eli 
Telejihone  Co..  and  St.  Louis  rejire- 
sentative  on  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  .Asso- 
ciation, the  city  is  assured  of  a  color- 
ful ]:)agcant  re-enacting  scenes  of 
frontier  days.  Boy  Scouts,  members 
of  the  local  Oregon  Trail  Centennial 
Committee  and  descendants  of  pio- 
neer families,  will  have  prominent 
parts  on  the  program.  Frontiersmen 
in  leather  jackets  and  .squirrel  caps, 
on  foot,  on  horseback  and  in  mule- 
drawn  covered  wagons  will  form  a 
colorful  procession.  To  comj^lete  tlic 
picture,  s])ectators  will  be  dressed  in 
costumes  of  frontier  davs. 


The  cavalcade  will  assemble  at  the 
old  court  house.  Fourth  and  Market 
streets,  where  moving  pictures  will 
l)e  made.  Then  it  will  move  west- 
ward, bearing  a  message  from  Gov- 
ernor Caulfield  of  Missouri  to  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  of  Oregon.  The  mes- 
sage, however,  will  l)e  transferred  to 
a  more  modern  vehicle.  An  airplane, 
traversing  in  a  few  hours  distances 
it  took  the  wagon  train  months  to 
cover,  will  carry  the  message  along 
the  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  de- 
livering it  to  Governor  F'atterson  at 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Equally  colorful  will  be  the  pioneer 
dimier,  to  be  given  at  the  Coronado 
hotel.  Plans  are  l)eing  made  to  trans- 
form one  of  the  dining  rooms  into  a 
dining  hall  of  frontier  days.  Walls 
will  be  hung  with  furs,  tables  will  be 
of  rough  wood  and  menus  printed  on 
small  skins.  The  meal  will  be  served 
by  negro  women  in  the  costume  of 
the  time.  Members  of  jiatriotic  and 
iiistoric  societies,  private  and  civic 
organizations  have  been  invited  to  the 
dinner,  and  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  and  invite  descendants 
of  those  who  lived  in  St  Louis  dtu  ing 
tiie  ])eriod.  Nearly  two  hundred  St. 
Louisans  who  are  descendants  of 
early  i)ioneirs  have  lieen  traced. 


Eight  governors  have  been  invited 
to  attend  and  speak  at  the  pioneer 
dinner.  The  last  includes  governors 
of  states  through  which  the  first 
wagon  train  traveled:  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  W  yoming,  ]\Iontana, 
Idaho  and  Wa.shington.  before  reach- 
ing Oregon.  President  Hoover,  who 
has  issued  a  proclamation  naming  the 
])eriod  from  April  10  to  December 
29  to  commemorate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  event,  probably 
will  address  the  pioneer  dinner  guests 
by  radio. 

Other  celebrations  will  be  held 
throughout  the  year.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  there  will  be  a  great  migra- 
tion of  Boy  Scouts  to  Independence 
Rock,  Wyoming,  where  covered 
wagon  days  will  be  lived  again  in  a 
huge  encampment.  Independence 
Rock  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  be- 
cause it  was  there  on  a  great  plain 
where  a  rocky  mound  juts  forward 
the  old  travelers  over  the  trail  met  for 
rest.  The  rock  was  known  as  the 
Trail  Register  and  contains  names 
and  addresses  of  many  of  the  old 
time  pioneers.  Suitable  markers  will 
be  ])laced  at  important  points  on  the 
trail,  as  finances  permit. 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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to  Cost  $41,000,000. 

This  Station  to  Cost  41  Millions 

Cincinnati's  Terminal,  Now  Build- 
ing, to  be  Ready  in  January,  1934 

By  Maurice  Schapiro 


HERCULES  cleaning-  the  Augean 
stables  had  a  soft  job  com- 
pared with  that  of  Col.  Henry 
M.  Waite,  chief  engineer  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Union  Terminal  Co.  and  his 
500  men  now  placing  5,500,000  cubic 
yards  of  filling  for  Cincinnati's  Un- 
ion Terminal.  Winston  Brothers  Co., 
contractors,  began  work  on  the  $41,- 
000,000  terminal  August  15,  1929, 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
January  1,  1934. 

The  Cincinnati  Union  Terminal 
Co.  is  owned  jointly  by  seven  par- 
ticiiKiting  railroads,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  i!v  Ohio,  the 
New  York  Central  (Big  F'our  Lines  j, 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Southern  (Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific). 

The  terminal  plan  includes  not 
only  a  passenger  station,  but  also  an 
engine  terminal,  a  coach  servicing 
yard,  and  express  and  mail  terminals. 
It  will  ])rovide  complete  passenger 
terminal  facilities  for  all  the  railroads 
entering  Cincinnati  and  supi)lant  the 
present  Central  Union,  Pennsylvania, 
Court  Street,  Cheasapeake  &  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  &  ( )hio  Baymiller 
Street  Stations. 


The  new  station  will  have  an  im- 
mediate daily  capacity  of  105  trains 
inbound  and  a  like  number  outliound 
with  provision  for  considerable  ex- 
])ansion.  The  terminal  project  covers 
320  acres  and  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  94  miles  of  tracks,  moving  54 
miles  of  existing  tracks,  placing  160,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  400,000 
linear  feet  of  concrete  piling  and  22,- 
000  tons  of  structural  steel,  not  in- 
cluding that  required  in  the  station 
buildings. 

The  contractors  are  now  concen- 
trating on  the  reduction  of  Bald 
Knob,  a  hill  jutting  out  in  Fairmount, 
a  suburb  of  the  city.  Four  hundred 
dumping  cars  of  dirt  are  now  being 
moved  daily  from  the  knob  to  the 
terminal  site  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
hill.  It  is  expected  to  take  three  and 
one-half  years  to  raise  the  ground 
level  of  Mill  Creek  Valley  to  an  av- 
erage of  12  to  15  feet  .so  that  all 
tracks  will  be  above  flood  levels 
reached  in  years  ])ast  by  the  Ohio 
River  and  Mill  Creek. 

All  the  railroads  excei:)t  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
will  make  direct  connection  with  the 
terminal  tracks  over  their  f)wn  rails 
or  routes  for  which  ihcy  have  had 


trackage  rights  for  many  years.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  will  enter  the  ter- 
minal from  the  north  over  one  of  the 
four  main  tracks  of  the  ]5altimore  & 
Ohio  which  skirt  the  western  end  of 
the  new  terminal  coach  yard  and  en- 
ter the  northern  throat  of  the  station 
layout.  The  Pennsylvania  which  also 
enters  Cincinnati  on  the  east  along 
the  Ohio  River  will  use  the  Baltimore 
&-  Ohio  tracks  from  East  Norwood 
to  the  Union  Station  proper.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  will  u.se  a  por- 
tion of  the  Richmond  division  tracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  from  East  Nor- 
wood to  Clare  to  reach  its  main  line. 

The  site  of  the  new  terminal  runs 
for  about  two  miles  along  the  cast 
side  of  Mill  Creek  from  a  jioint  near 
where  it  pours  into  the  Ohio  River. 
The  station  headhouse  facing  Lin- 
coln I 'ark  will  be  approximately  one 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Fountain 
S(|u;ire,  ihe  business  center  of  Cin- 
cinnati. A  new  Central  Parkway,  re- 
cently coin])lete(l,  will  be  linked  to  an 
ade(|uate  approach  for  the  new  sta- 
tion making  it  only  10  to  15  minutes 
by  taxicab  from  the  central  down- 
town sho])])ing  district. 

The  terminal  tracks  will  cover  a 
s])acc  only  800  feet  wide  but  re])lace- 
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merit  of  existing  railway  facilities 
cause  actual  construction  o])enitii)ns 
to  cover  1600  feet  width  for  tiie  two- 
mile  lenijtli  of  the  project. 

At  present  all  Cincinnati  stations 
are  stub-end  in  construction  but  the 
new  union  station  will  be  of  the 
through  type.  Trains  will  enter  the 
terminal  from  the  north  via  the  Haiti- 
more  &  Ohio,  New  York  Central. 
Pennsylvania  and  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern and  the  Che.sai)eake  &  Ohio  of 
Indiana,  and  from  the  south  via  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Southern, 
the  New  York  Central  lines  from  the 
west,  the  Chcsai)eake  &  Ohio  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  trains  from  the 
west.  The  Southern  will  make  direct 
contact  from  the  end  of  its  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  River:  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohif)  and  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville will  have  access  over  the  ter- 
minal com])any  tracks  from  the  end 
of  the  new  Ciiesapeake  &  ( )hi() 
bridge.  A  connection  to  the  west  from 
Storr's  station  will  provide  for  tlie 
St.  Louis  line  of  the  Bahimore  & 
Ohio  and  the  Chicago  Hne  of  tlie 
New  York  Central.  A  direct  connec- 
tion will  be  made  at  the  north  end  of 
the  terminal  with  the  T^altimore  iK; 
Ohio  line  to  the  east.  It  will  serve 
not  only  that  road  from  the  nortli  and 
east  but  also,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  Pennsylvania  antl  Norfolk  & 
\\'estern.  The  Che.sajjeake  &  Ohio  of 
Indiana  will  enter  the  terminal  by 
means  of  a  viaduct  across  the  Mill 
Creek  Valley  from  the  west  for 
which  footings  are  now  being  placed 
near  the  center  of  the  station  layout. 

The  .station  floor  will  be  22  feet 
above  the  tracks.  .\  concourse  will 
span  the  tracks  and  the  platforms  on 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  layout.  This 
two  level  type  station  has  manv  fea- 
tures that  do  not  conform  in  details 
to  any  other  existing  ])assenger  ter- 
minal chiefly  because  of  the  to])o- 
graphical  problems  met.  There  is  a 
com]jlete  segregation  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  passengers,  and  more  clirect 
means  of  access  for  all  forms  of 
street  transportation  than  in  any  oth- 
er existing  terminal.  Colonel  W'aite 
has  taken  pains  to  eliminate  any  in- 
terference of  private  automobiles, 
street  cars,  motor  coaches,  taxicabs 
and  baggage  trucks  with  one  another. 
Each  will  enter  and  leave  the  station 
without  occasion  for  any  cross  move- 
ments with  any  other  class  of  ve- 
hicles. 

The  axis  of  the  .station  will  con- 
form to  the  east  and  west  center  line 
of  Lincoln  Park,  which  is  500  feet 
wide  by  700  feet  long.  This  park  area 
is  about  500  feet  east  of  the  street 
front  of  the  new  Union  Station.  Pur- 
chase of  land  lying  between  the  i)ark 


and  the  station  enables  the  terminal 
company  to  extend  this  park  to  the 
station  door.  A  Southern  Railway 
freight  house  now  covers  much  of  the 
ground  between  Lincoln  Park  and 
the  new  station  front  elevation. 

The  ])arkway  approach  to  the  sta- 
tion will  be  graded  to  provide  a  grad- 
ual slope  rising  from  the  east  so  that 
the  plaza  will  be  35  feet  higher  than 
streets  adjoining.  This  will  result  in 
focusing  attention  of  ])assersl)y  on  the 
new  station  building.  Its  main  fea- 
ture will  be  a  central  mass  having  an 
eastern  elevation  facing  the  business 
district  of  Cincinnati  in  the  form  of 
a  great  semi-circular  arch  flanked  by 
arcades  which  will  serve  as  the  ])rin- 
cipal  entrances  and  exits  for  the  new 
station. 

.Approaching  the  station  from 
downtown  will  be  two  broad  drive- 
ways, one  for  eastbound  and  one  for 
vvestljound  traffic  only.  Private  auto- 
mobiles will  turn  intf)  the  plaza  at  the 
east  front  of  the  station  to  pick  up 
or  leave  passengers.  Taxicabs  an<l 
liuses  will  turn  to  the  right  on  aj)- 
proaching  the  station  so  as  to  reach 
the  north  arcade  entrance.  Here  they 
will  join  the  street  cars  which  will  aj)- 
liroach  the  station  on  a  track  occu- 
pying the  street  flanking  the  north 
side  of  the  parkway. 

Landing  platforms  for  passengers 
using  any  vehicle  will  be  sheltered  by 
the  arcade.  The  landing  platforms 
will  divide  traffic  into  three  lanes 
for  street  cars,  motor  coaches  and 
taxicabs.  Near  the  outer  end  of  the 
arcade  both  roadways  and  platforms 
will  be  considerably  below  the  sta- 
tion floor  level  in  elevation  but  on 
apjiroaching  the  central  body  of  the 
station,  grades  of  the  ])latforms  and 
roadways  will  separate.  The  plat- 
forms will  serve  as  ascending  ramps 
to  the  station  floor  level  and  the  road- 
ways will  descend  so  that  street  cars, 
motor  coaches  and  taxicabs  after  un- 
loading may  pass  under  the  station 
concourse  ancl  emerge  in  the  south 
arcade  to  receive  jiassengers  readv  to 
leave  the  station. 

On  going  u])  the  ramjjs  the  i)assen- 
gers  will  enter  a  central  concourse,  al- 
most semi-circular,  170  feet  wide 
north  and  south  by  140  feet  deep 
east  and  west.  .'\  great  half-dome  ceil- 
ing will  rise  1 10  feet  above  the  floor. 
Windows  of  large  area  will  light  the 
concourse.  These  windows  will  oc- 
cupy wall  sjiace  under  the  huge  arch 
that  forms  the  ])rincipal  architectural 
feature  of  the  eastern  or  front  ele- 
vation. On  the  west  of  this  concourse 
a  large  arched  opening  will  afford 
direct  connection  with  a  second  con- 
course 580  feet  long  by  SO  feet  wide. 
It  will  have  a  barrel-vault  ceiling. 


This  second  concourse  is  to  be  con- 
structed over  the  station  tracks.  It 
will  serve  both  as  a  train  concourse 
and  a  general  waiting  room.  Its  doors 
in  the  north  and  south  walls  will  con- 
nect with  stairs  and  ramjjs  leading  to 
and  from  train  platforms. 

.\u.xiliary  service  facilities  will  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  massive 
entrance  concourse.  Since  outbound 
l)assengers  will  be  for  the  most  part 
on  the  north  and  inbound  passengers 
on  the  south,  the  inbound  facilities 
such  as  the  ticket  offices,  baggage 
checking  counters  and  the  like  will 
be  on  the  north  and  the  parcel  post 
check  room,  restaurants  and  toilets 
will  be  on  the  south.  Mail,  baggage 
and  express  will  move  to  and  from 
track  platforms  by  elevators  at  each 
end  of  the  ])latforms.  They  will  con- 
nect with  tunnels  under  the  tracks 
which  will  have  ])ortals  east  of  the 
tracks  connecting  with  a  north  and 
.south  runway.  This  will  not  only  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  baggage  room  but 
will  also  reach  exj)ress  buildings  and 
a  $700.(X)0  United  States  post  ofifice 
just  authorized  by  the  postmaster 
general.  These  auxiliary  l)uildings 
will  be  built  with  frontage  on  low 
level  streets  north  of  the  station 
building.  Street  vehicles  handling 
baggage,  mail  and  e.\])ress  will  have 
a  direct  connection  with  tail-l)oard 
s])ace  at  the  level  of  those  facilities 
witlK)ut  interfering  with  mass  trans- 
])ortation  of  ])assengers  to  and  from 
the  station. 

Present  plans  call  for  14  tracks  ar- 
ranged to  serve  seven  ])lat forms  1600 
feet  in  length.  Colonel  Waite  esti- 
mates these  will  care  for  35  trains 
an  hour.  Addition  of  eight  tracks  is 
])rovide<l  for  by  additional  space  al- 
lowed for  in  the  plan.  Stub  tracks 
for  ])arking  of  locomotives,  diners, 
sleepers  and  the  like  will  be  built  be- 
tween ends  of  four  of  the  platforms 
and  the  two  station  track  layout 
throats.  A  large  coach  yard  with  a 
service  building  having  a  street  front- 
age, tracks  for  mail  and  express  cars 
with  ])latforms  communicating  with 
their  respective  buildings,  and  a  com- 
])lete  engine  terminal  with  a  35-stall 
enginehouse  will  be  on  the  east,  or 
city  side  of  the  layout,  and  the  main 
line  will  be  along  the  west  side. 

Harry  A.  W'orcester.  recently 
elected  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  for  several  years 
vice  president  of  the  Big  Four,  is 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Union 
Terminal  Co.  and  Robert  A.  Taft, 
son  of  former  President  Taft,  is  .sec- 
retary. Col.  Henry  M.  Waite,  for- 
mer city  manager  of  Dayton,  is  chief 
engineer,  and  Felheimer  &  W^agner, 
New  York,  are  the  architects. 


The 

Railways 
Work 

For  the 

Tax 
Collectors 

By 

Lee  G.  Lauck 

EVERYONE  whij  purchases  rail- 
way service  pays  a  share  of 
the  taxes  levied  upon  the  rail- 
roads, and  as  a  consequence  railway 
rates,  other  things  heing  equal,  must 
or  should  rise  as  taxes  increase. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
about  this  situation,  not  very  much 
seems  to  have  been  done  about  it.  The 
difficulty  may  be  that  every  owner  of 
real  or  personal  property  is  sufficient- 
ly worried  about  meeting  his  own 
ever-increasing  tax  bills  and  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  railways 
should  worry,  too.  The  railways  in- 
deed have  reason  to  worry. 

The  Class  I  railways  ])aid  out  in 
1929  more  than  $402/)30,0(X)  in  di- 
rect taxes,  or  $3.35  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Their  direct  taxes  absorbed 
6.3  per  cent  of  their  total  receipts. 
Exjjressecl  in  the  simjjlest  language, 
every  person  who  paid  a  dollar  to  the 
railroads  in  1929  for  freight  or  pas- 
senger service  paid  6.3  cents  indirect- 
ly in  taxes. 

The  taxes  the  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  pass  on  to  their  patrons, 
however,  do  not  end  with  their  direct 
taxes  of  $402,630,000.  Like  every 
other  consumer,  the  railroads  pay  in- 
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direct  taxes,  and  these  become,  still 
more  indirectly,  taxes  upon  their 
patrons.  Expenditures  of  the  rail- 
roads for  fuel,  oil,  iron,  steel,  lumber 
and  manufactured  products  must 
cover  also  the  taxes  levied  upon  the 
producers  of  those  commodities. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1929  the 
Class  I  railways  spent  about  $1,260,- 
000,000  for  fuel,  materials  and  sup- 
plies used  in  railway  operations,  in 
addition  to  large  sums  si)ent  for  ma- 
terials and  supplies  used  in  improving 
and  adding  to  railway  facilities.  If 
it  is  true,  as  has  been  estimated,  that 
one  dollar  out  of  every  six  spent  by 
the  consumer  goes  to  i)ay  taxes,  then 
the  $l,2f)0.000,000  which  the  railways 
spent  as  consumers  of  fuel,  materials 
and  su])plies  included  over  $210.0(X),- 
000  for  indirect  taxes. 

Individuals  pay  both  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes.  These  taxes  form  ]jart 
of  their  living  costs,  and  the  cost  of 
living  in  turn  helps  to  determine  the 
amoiuit  f)f  com])ensation  ])aid  to  the 
railway  employes.  The  railroads  ]),'iid 
oiu  in'  1929  about  $2,937,000,000  for 
labor  in  railway  operation,  in  addition 
to  Iriboi'  enii)loyed  in  making  addition 


and  betterments  to  railway  facilities. 
A  part  of  that  $2,937,000,000  ex- 
penditure went  to  cover  the  taxes 
which  originally  were  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  individuals  and  con- 
cerns engaged  in  supplying  the  re- 
quirements of  the  railroads'  1,687, 
000,  employes. 

The  railroads  have  no  means  by 
which  to  raise  money  except  by  sell- 
ing service,  and  borrowing.  The 
payer  of  railway  rates,  therefore,  is 
the  one  who  pays  the  r-iilroads'  fli- 
rect  and  indirect  taxes. 

I^ailway  operating  revenues  in 
1929  were  over  $6,352,355,000.  and 
operating  expenses  were  about  $4,- 
553,696,000.  leaving  a  net  operating 
revenue  from  241, S54  miles  of  rail- 
way line  amounting  to  $1 .79<S,386,- 
000.  Taxes  amounted  to  about  23 
l)er  cent  of  this  total.  .Applying  this 
l>ercentage  to  the  mileage  operated  it 
is  seen  that  railway  ta.xes  were 
c(|uivalent  last  year  to  the  net  reve- 
nue earned  by  55.626  average  nn'les 
of  railway. 

In  other  words,  the.se  55,626  miles 
niiglit  as  well  have  been  working  for 
the  ta.x  collector  as  far  as  railway 
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earnings  from  them  were  concerned. 
The  corresponding  totals  were  25.- 
000  miles  of  line  in  1911,  29,000 
miles  in  1916,  57,000  miles  of  line  in 
1927,  and  55,256  in  1928. 

The  growth  in  taxation  is  alarm- 
ing. It  has  increased  steadily  in  the 
past  eighteen  years,  from  a  total  of 
$98,626,848  in  1911,  to  $402,6.^0.000 
in  1929.  This  is  an  increase  of  over 
$304,000,000,  or  of  308  per  cent.  In 
the  same  18  years  the  average  reve- 
nue received  by  the  railroads  for  a 
ton  of  freight  carried  one  mile  in- 
creased only  45  per  cent,  and  the 
average  revenue  received  for  a  pas- 
senger carried  one  mile  increased 
only  43  per  cent. 

Railway  taxes  amoimted  to  over 
$270,000  a  day  in  1911.  while  in  1929 
they  were  over  $1,103,000  daily,  an 
increase  of  approximately  $833,000  a 
day.  It  required  the  revenues  of  13 
days  in  1911  for  Class  I  railways  to 
earn  their  taxes.  In  1916  it  required 
the  revenues  of  16  days.  In  1926  it 
required  22  days,  and  last  year  these 
roads  were  compelled  to  work  23 
(lays  in  order  to  earn  taxes  imposed 
upon  them. 

Unlike  the  tax  payments,  the  cash 
dividends  of  the  Class  I  railways  have 
been  lower  than  they  were  18  years 
ago,  until  the  last  four  years.  In  1916, 
the  amount  the  railways  paid  in  taxes 
was  about  half  what  they  paid  in 
dividends.  In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  taxes  increased  mark- 
edly and  the  amount  in  dividends 
decreased,  with  the  result  that  in  1920 
the  taxes  exceeded  the  dividends.  The 
dividends  were  ahead  in  1921,  but  in 
all  of  the  four  years  1921  to  1925, 
the  taxes  were  greater  than  the  divi- 
dends. The  relationship  was  at  its 
most  disadvantageous  position  in 
1923,  when  taxes  exceeded  dividends 
by  12  per  cent.  In  1924  and  1925 
increased  dividend  disbursements 
tended  to  restore  a  parity  between 
the  two,  but  even  in  1925  the  taxes 
were  5  per  cent  in  excess  of  divi- 
dends. 

While  it  is  true  that  during  1928, 
the  latest  year  for  which  information 
is  available  for  dividend  jiayments, 
railroad  dividends  exceeded  taxes  by 
about  10  per  cent,  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  to  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  exceeds  by  a  margin  no 
means  slight  the  amount  of  dividends 
actually  paid  to  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lic which  includes  the  stockholders. 
In  other  words,  large  dividend  dis- 
bursements were  made  last  year  by 
subsidary  companies  exercising  con- 
trol by  stock  ownership. 

When  considering  the  seven  years, 
1922  to  1928  as  a  whole,  the  Class  I 
railways    have    paid  approximately 


$14,000,000  more  to  the  tax  collector 
than  they  have  paid  in  cash  dividends 
to  their  owners,  the  stockholders. 

It  is  these  dividends  or  profits 
which  provide  the  stockholders 
reasonable  returns  on  their  invest- 
ments and  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
railroads.  Without  profit  and  credit, 
railroads  cannot  maintain  new  struc- 
tures and  carry  on  dependable  serv- 


Empties  Coming  Back 

Have  you  ever  sat  by  the  railroad  tr:ick 
.-\nd  watched  the  empties  coming  back, 
1-unibering  along  with  a  groan  and  a 
whine, 

Smoke  streaming  out  in  a  long  gray  Hnc 
Belched  from  the  engine's  panting  stack, 
Just  empties  coming  back? 

I  have,  and  to  me  those  empties  seem 
Like  dreams  I  used  to  dream 
Of  a  girl,  or  money,  or  maybe  fame. 
My  dreams  have  all  returned  the  same, 
Swinging  along  the  home-bound  track, 
Just  empties  coming  back. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


ice.  Profit,  therefore  is  the  goal  of 
the  railway  executive.  Heavy  taxes 
hinder  his  reaching  this  goal  and  at 
the  same  time  choke  the  breath  of 
commerce. 


On  the  Cover 

The  picture  on  the  cover  this 
month  is  reproduced  from  a  photo- 
graph of  three  of  a  new  fleet  of  Lima 
locomotives  now  in  service  in  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  The  pic- 
ture is  a  snap  shot  taken  while  the 
engines  were  moving  at  from  30  to 
35  miles  an  hour.  They  had  started 
abreast  to  be  photographed  by  sound- 
movie  men  and  had  run  half  a  mile 
when  the  "still"  photographer  got  in 
his  work,  and  a  rather  remarkable 
picture  he  turned  out ;  although  it 
may  be  criticised  by  the  fuel  con- 
servation gentlemen  who  seem  never 
to  appreciate  art. 

The  locomotives  are  known  as  4000 
class.  They  are  100  feet  long,  and 
costing  $100,000  apiece  and  are  able 
to  haul  the  heaviest  freight  trains  on 
the  200-mile  run  from  the  Hudson 
River  gateway  to  Boston  with  only 
one  stop  enroute. 

The  new  plus-locomotives  with 
their  great  tenders  carrying  18,000 
gallons  of  water  and  23  tons  of  coal, 
are  the  biggest  in  New  England. 
They  dwarf  in  coitiparison  the  huge 
engines  that  amazed  New  Englanders 
with  their  size  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Boston    &   Maine   cnginemen  have 


dubbed  them  "Camels,  "  because  of 
their  tremendous  water  capacity. 
With  the  pulling  power  of  3400 
horses,  they  can  haul  the  heaviest 
freight  loads  from  Boston  to  Port- 
land, or  from  East  Deerfield  to 
Boston  and  similar  runs,  without 
stopping  for  water. 

The  new  engines  make  the  run 
from  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  to  Bos- 
ton with  only  one  stop,  a  run  that 
formerly  necessitated  stopping  trains 
three  times  enroute  for  coal  and 
water.  F^ch  of  the  new  locomotives 
weighs  337  tons,  and  has  a  tractive 
power  with  booster  of  81,400  pounds. 
Their  purchase  is  a  part  of  the  $75.- 
000,000  improvement  program  of  the 
new  Boston  &  Maine  Sj'stem. 


Aid  for  Inventors 

A  clearinghouse  for  inventive 
genius  of  this  country  and  of  Eu- 
rope to  provide  the  best  markets  for 
the  thousands  of  new  devices  devel- 
oped yearly,  serving  both  the  inven- 
tor and  the  manufacturer,  has  been 
organized  by  Campbell,  Peterson  & 
Co.,  investment  brokers  of  New 
York,  it  is  announced  by  R.  Potter 
Campbell,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Associated  with  this  company  the 
financial  backing  of  the  plan  are 
some  well-known  Wall  street  finan- 
ciers who  will  be  represented  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  organizing 
concern. 

The  aim  is  to  organize  an  indus- 
trial intelligence  service  consisting  of 
six  special  departments.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  be  an  industrial  service 
bureau,  which  will  seek  out,  through 
advertising  and  contact,  new  devices, 
processes  and  machines,  canvassing 
inventors,  research  laboratories,  tech- 
nical societies  and  engineering 
sources.  A  similar  service  will  be  es- 
tablished in  all  strategic  industrial 
centers  of  Europe  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  inventions  abroad. 


More  Than  900  Million 
in  Dividends 

The  annual  compilation  of  cash 
dividends  paid  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  shows  that,  including  the 
dividend  paid  Feb.  28  last,  stockhold- 
ers have  received  since  1856  a  total 
of  $943,053,446.11  in  such  payments. 

Last  year  $46,835,965  was  dis- 
bursed in  dividends,  representing  an 
8  per  cent  return  on  the  par  value 
of  the  outstanding  stock.  This  was 
the  largest  annual  dividend  payment 
in  Pennsylvania  Railroad  history. 


The 

Load 

the 

Steam 

and  the 

Schedule 

Standardizing  the 
Human  Factor 

By 

Charles  Dillon 


OF  ALL  THE  things  about  which 
railroad  men,  executives  and 
supervisory  officials,  have 
talked,  pleaded,  ordered  and  cursed, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  the  wasting  of 
fuel  has  led  the  list.  In  the  same 
category,  on  the  same  sheet,  are  two 
other  prime  requisites :  the  load  and 
the  schedule.  There  is  no  ignoring 
the  fact  that  if  an  engineer  hauls  a 
proper  tonnage  over  the  division  and 
makes  time  only  by  using  more  fuel 
than  another  man  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing,  he  has  fallen  far  short  of 
his  job,  and  the  finest  of  power  given 
him  has  been  used  inefficiently.  These 
are  facts  which  every  operating  man 
and  every  mechanical  officer  knows 
have  been  proved. 

The  January  issue  of  Transporta- 
tion, containing  20  or  25  articles  writ- 
ten especially   for   that   number  by 


The  Loco  Valve  Pilot. 


railroad  presidents,  was  noteworthy 
for  the  emphasis  which  every  con- 
tributor jilaced  upon  increased  power 
and  its  efficient  use.  Now,  efficiency, 
a  much-employed  word,  means  doing 
the  utmost  with  proper  tools  or  ma- 
chinery. An  efficient  person,  the  dic- 
tionaries say,  is  habitually  energetic, 
sagacious  and  alert.  If  an  engineer 
measures  up  to  these  qualifications 
the  railroad  company  has  a  right  to 
expect  results  indicating  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  the  use  of  brains. 
If  he  fails  in  such  measurements  he 
is  a  loss  in  any  cab. 

Say  whatever  you  please,  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  average  engine- 
man  is  concerned,  first,  with  making 
his  schedule  and,  secondly,  if  he  has 
been  trained  to  it,  to  make  his  run 
economically.  All  experienced  rail- 
road men  know  this.  It  has  been  the 
unwritten  rule  from  the  days  of 
Stephenson's  Rocket  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  with  this  issue.  This 
fact  is  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  me- 
chanical circles  that  on  most  roads 
the  man  saving  the  largest  amount  of 
fuel  is  rewarded.  He  gets  a  trip  to 
the  yearly  convention,  a  star  on  his 
cap  or,  eventually,  if  he  lives  long 


enough,  a  diamond-studded  badge,  all 
for  doing  what,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  is  supposed  to  do  as  a  duty. 

(Jljviously,  these  engineers  are  not 
rewarded  primarily  for  the  specific 
amount  of  coal  or  fuel  oil  they  have 
saved,  but  because  they  have  set  an 
example  which  the  company's  officials 
hope  will  be  followed  by  others.  This 
is,  and  long  has  been  so  firmly  estab- 
lished as  an  important  feature  of  rail- 
roading that  special  articles  with  facts 
and  figures  and  ])ortraits  of  the 
heroes  are  published ;  and  one  for- 
ward-looking management  actually 
printed  a  handsome  book  about  it. 
Conventions  have  talked  for  years 
about  such  laudable  performances. 

Why  all  this  very  commendable 
noise  and  agitation  about  a  few  men 
saving  tons  of  coal  or  other  fuel?  Be- 
cause managements  hope  that  .some 
day,  it  may  not  be  for  years,  l)ut  some 
glad  day,  all  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men will,  by  their  works,  be  entitled 
to  trips  and  stars  and  diamond 
badges,  world  without  end.  until 
further  orders. 

The  problem,  then,  as  affecting 
railroad  operati(jn,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  that  most  vital  con- 
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sideration,  the  performance  of  the 
locomotive,  resolves  itself  largely  in- 
to a  c|uestion  of  ways  and  means  to 
standardize  the  human  factor.  It  is 
not  ])ractical)le  or  even  desirahle,  to 
jeopardize  individual  initiative  by  any 
attempt  to  convert  the  man  into  a 
machine,  hut  rather  the  reverse.  W'e 
must  make  the  machine,  in  this  case 
the  locomotive,  as  independent  of 
human  limitation  as  possible.  For- 
tunately, recent  developments  in  loco- 
motive oi)eration  have  brought  relief 
from  exclusive  dependence  on  the 
judgment  of  the  individual.  His  ef- 
fort to  oljtain  maximum  efficiency  can 
now  be  assisted  by  mechanical  means 
of  indicating  accurately  and  record- 
ing the  ])hases  of  locomotive  opera- 
tion, and  the  goal  of  unifonn  per- 
formance comes  closer  to  realization. 

Officials  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment and  engineers  know,  of  course, 
that  the  operation  of  a  locomotive 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
engineer  has  at  his  disposal  two  me- 
thods of  controlling  speed  and  work  : 
the  reverse  lever  regulating  the  point 
of  cut-ofF,  and  the  throttle  valve 
regulating  the  pressure  through  the 
valve  chamber  to  the  cylinders.  Un- 
fortunately, the  throttle  o])eration, 
most  costly  in  fuel,  is  too  frequently 
used.  And  right  there  we  have  a 
demonstration  showing  the  difference 
in  men :  One  getting  his  load  over  the 
division  economically,  which  is  effi- 
ciently, and  the  other  taking  the 
easier  but  more  costly  method ;  one 
getting  the  desired  result  by  the  use 
of  keen  intelligence;  the  other  unable 
to  get  his  engine  over  the  road  on 
time  if  he  had  it  on  a  flat  car. 

It  would  take  the  whole  magazine 
to  describe  the  technical  discussions 
of  learned  men  who  have  worked 
over  this  troublesome  and  costly  sub- 
ject. The  real  problem,  which  up  to 
the  present  has  been  overlooked  or, 
at  least,  has  not  been  solved,  is  to 
provide  the  engineer  a  sim])le  and 
trustworthy  guide  enabling  him  to 
make  the  best  jjerformance.  The 
pioneers  in  this  field  have  done  much 
toward  solving  the  i)rol)lem  but.  as 
ha])pens  so  often  in  really  scientific 
matters,  their  achievements  have  not 
been  (lescribed  in  a  way  easily  under- 
stood by  men  for  whom  the  work  has 
been  done. 

Passing  over  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  excessive  use  of  steam  means  fuel 
waste,  hence  the  value  of  the  cut-off, 
a  fact  which  is  acknowledged,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  proper  use  of 
steam  and  the  achieving  of  proper 
economical  results  depend  upon  the 
engineman's  training  and  adaptabili- 
ty, both  of  which  are  subject  to  in- 
finite variation  due  to  environment 


and  other  causes.  It  is  apparent  then 
that  coordinating  and  making  im- 
mediately available  the  best  that  is  in 
the  locomotive  and  the  man  running 
it,  will  bring  about  increased  earnings 
and  higher  operating  efficiency. 

Realizing  that  men  and  methods 
vary  greatly,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  executive  and  supervising 
authorities,  so  deeply  concerned  with 
uniformity  in  locomotive  perform- 
ance, will  turn  with  relief  to  a  me- 
chanical device  known  as  the  Loco 
\'alve  Pilot.  This  device  takes  little 
space  in  an  engine  cab.  It  indicates 
the  speed  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
cut-off  actually  being  used,  and  iiy 
these  indications  enal)les  the  engine- 
man  U)  equalize  the  varying  elements 
of  operation,  to  follow  the  correct 
method  of  operation,  and  to  get  the 
best  performance  possible  within  the 
locomotive's  capacity.  It  does  this  by 
eliminating  guess-work  about  speed 
and  cut  ott.  without  affecting  the  en- 
gineman  s  duties  and  responsibilities, 
leaving  the  locomotive  entirely  within 
his  control  at  all  times. 

To  describe  the  apparatus  clearly, 
and  leaving  out  all  the  extremely 
technical  elements,  the  valve  pilot 
utilizes  the  definite  relationship  be- 
tween piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute 
and  locomotive  speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  and  combines  the  functions  of 
a  speed  indicator  and  recorder  with 
those  of  a  cut-off  indicator  and  re- 
corder, it  consists,  essentially,  of  a 
dial  having  two  hands,  one  showing 
the  locomotive  speed,  and  indirectly 
the  corresponding  piston  speed  in  feet 
per  minute,  the  other  hand  showing 
the  position  of  the  cut-off  at  the  lo- 
comotive cylinder  valves  expressed  in 
the  miles  per  hour  for  which  that 
cut-off  will  produce  maximum  draw- 
bar pull.  The  speed  hand  is  o])erated 
by  a  direct  hook-uj)  with  the  driver 
on  the  wheel  in  contact  with  the  rail. 
'!"he  cut-off  hand  is  connected  me- 
chanically to  the  tumbling  shaft  In- 
means  of  a  cam  movement  which  cor- 
rects the  angular  disi)lacement  so  that 
the  hand-travel  reflects  correctly  the 
changes  in  cut-off.  The  device  pro- 
vides a  graphic  record  which  shows 
how  the  locomotive  actually  was  op- 
erated, from  which  the  operating  de- 
j)artment  can  determine  for  every 
])oint  of  the  run  whether  the  loco- 
motive was  operated  efficiently.  This 
is  done  by  com])aring  the  tape  record 
with  a  profile  of  the  road  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  tape  record  and 
showing  grades,  curves,  and  other 
physical  characteristics. 

When  the  engineman  moves  the 
tumbling  shaft  with  the  reverse  lever 
mechanism,  it  changes  the  cut-off  and 
moves  the  hand  on  the  dial  to  the 


si)eed  at  which  the  new  cut-off  will 
])roduce  maximum  power.  Converse- 
ly, if  the  engineman  desires  to  apply 
the  cut-off  for  a  jiarticular  si)eed,  he 
needs  only  ttj  move  the  reverse  lever 
until  the  cut-off  hand  on  the  dial 
registers  the  desired  speed ;  the  cut- 
oft"  will  then  be  at  the  point  to  pro- 
duce maximum  drawbar  pull  at  that 
speed.  Cut-off  and  speed  are  no 
longer  unknown  quantities,  and  the 
engineman  may  proceed  confidently 
to  ai)])ly  them  with  accuracy.  Or,  to 
state  it  more  clearly,  the  engineman, 
to  produce  maximum  power,  has  only 
to  move  the  reverse  lever  so  as  to 
make  the  cut-off  hand  coincide  with 
the  s])eed  hand,  and  if  the  speed  hand 
moves,  to  f(jllow  it  with  the  cut-off 
hand. 

If  at  any  time  the  train  makes 
more  speed  than  is  required  with  the 
two  hands  together,  it  indicates  the 
develoiMnent  of  too  much  power,  and 
the  cutoff  hand,  by  use  of  the  re- 
verse lever,  should  be  moved  ahead  of 
the  speed  hand,  shortening  the  cut-off 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  de- 
sired s])eed  is  maintained.  The  engine 
will  then  be  hauling  the  load  with  the 
shortest  ])ossible  cut-off  and  with  the 
least  possible  consumption  of  steam 
and  fuel. 

Following  the  indication  of  the 
Loco  \'alve  Pilot  results  in  duplica- 
tion, within  a  very  narrow  range  in 
current  operation,  of  test  plant  or 
dynamometer  car  determinations. 
These  have  shown,  in  past  experi- 
ence, that  a  locomotive  will  deliver 
maximum  drawbar  pull  at  one  defi- 
nite point  of  cut-off  for  each  speed, 
and  that  any  variation  in  cut-off, 
longer  or  shorter,  will  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  drawbar  pull.  As  long  as 
that  si)eed  is  maintained,  any  short- 
ening of  cut-off  results  in  increased 
economy  and  savings,  and  any  length- 
ening of  cut-off  results  in  waste 
and  loss.  The  exact  point  of  cut-off 
for  maximum  drawbar  pull  having 
lieen  determined  from  such  data,  it  is 
converted  by  a  cam  in  the  Loco  V'alve 
Pilot  into  terms  of  miles  per  hour,  so 
that  when  the  s])eed  hand  and  the  cut- 
oft'  hand  are  together  the  cut-off  is 
then  at  the  point  for  maximum  out- 
put. .*^hould  occasion  arise  to  disre- 
gard the  speed  or  cut-off  position,  in- 
dependently or  in  relation  to  each 
other,  the  Loco  Valve  Pilot  in  no  way 
prevents  such  a  method  of  operation. 

.\  mf)re  elaborate  description  in 
technical  language,  with  result  tests, 
is  contained  in  an  address  before  the 
Xew  ^'ork  Railroad  Club  by  John  L. 
Bacon,  of  the  \'alve  Pilot  Corpora- 
tion. A  copy  in  booklet  form  may  be 
obtained  from  the  company  at  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


From 

the 

Valleys 


to  thi 


Mountains 

By 

Motor  Bus 

By 

Clyde  Cook 


CARRIERS  of  United  States  mail, 
passengers  and  freight,  the 
Motor  Transit  Co.  with  offices 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  one  of  the  few 
mountain  transportation  lines  to  sur- 
vive and  develop  steadily  despite  stiff 
competition  in  these  merging  times. 
Much  of  this  company's  success  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  work  of  ex- 
ecutives well  schooled  in  the  rigid 
curriculum  of  actual  experience  in 
transportation  problems. 

Max  Green,  traffic  manager  for 
the  company,  says  that  when  the 
project  was  started  in  1912.  Kirke 
Phillips,  who  called  it  the  Mountain 
Auto  Line,  had  an  old  T-model  Ford 
touring  car  and  1  J^-ton  truck.  These 
he  merged,  coming  out  one  day  with 
a  comhination  freight  and  passenger 
car.  With  such  equi])ment  he  started 
service  between  San  Bernardino  and 
Pinecrest,  handling  perishable  freight 
and  passengers. 

People  liked  it  and  did  what  they 
could  to  encourage  its  continuance. 
Dr.  J.  N.  Baylis,  of  Pinecrest  Re- 
,'^ort,  and  George  M.  Cooley,  pioneer 
hardware  merchant  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, helped  PhiIIi])s  with  business 
and  equijiment,  and  otliers  contrib 
uted  labor. 


By  Motor  Hu.s  'I'liroiiKli  WaU'riiiaii  CJHiyoii. 


As  the  business  grew,  the  little 
company  used  larger  equipment.  Pas- 
sengers and  freight  were  separated. 
The  first  real  tonnage  handled  from 
the  valley  to  the  mountains  was  ce- 
ment from  the  Colton  Cement  ])lant 
to  Lake  Arrowhead,  taking  tlie  place 
of  six  and  twelve-horse  mule  teams. 
A  two-ton  truck  would  make  three 
loads  to  Lake  Arrowhead  in  one  day 
as  against  one  round  trip  by  team 
every  two  days. 

The  Greens,  Max  and  Perry,  went 
into  the  venture  in  1913.  Phillii)s 
died  .shortly  afterward,  and  then  the 
new  owners  l)egan  to  discover  ])r(>b- 
lems  of  competition  and  the  need  for 
more  efficient  organization.  The  big- 
gest problem,  i)erhaps,  was  that  of 
interesting  San  Bernardino  county  in 
mountain  road  building.  In  1915 
there  were  no  houses  on  the  Pine- 
crest-Lake  Arrowhead  road  with  the 
exception  of  the  toll  house  in  the 
mouth  of  Waterman  Canyon,  Dor- 
man's  Ranch  House,  .Skylands  inn, 
Pinecrest,  .Squirrel  Inn,  Billv  .Stev- 
en's Cabin  at  Strawberry  Flats  and 
the  construction  camps  at  Lake  Ar- 
rowhead and  Knight's  camj)  in  Big 
I'ear  \'alley.  But  the  roads  were 
built,  and  shortly  afterward  ])eo|)le 


began  to  apj^ear  interested  in  building 
homes,  and  in  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  the  moimtains  in  the  sum- 
mer. Since  1915  such  jjlaces  as 
Strawberry  Flats,  Alpine  (jlens, 
Skylands,  etc.,  have  grown  to  be  lit- 
tle cities  with  several  hundred  jiri- 
vate  homes.  This  same  thing  hap- 
pened wherever  roads  were  built,  so 
that  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  .San  Ber- 
nardino has  made  it  pay  from  a  tax 
standpoint. 

Obviously,  to  make  a  bus  line  pay 
a  man  must  think  of  a  number  of 
things  just  as  the  passenger  agents 
do  for  railroads  and  electric  rail- 
ways— things  to  attract  people.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  would  be 
many  "state  picnics"  around  Los  .An- 
geles were  it  not  for  the  energetic 
organizing  work  of  the  Pacific  I'^lcc- 
tric  Ry.  Co.  In  the  same  cla.ss  ex- 
actly is  the  ])romotion  work  of  the 
Motor  Transit  Co.,  which  now  is 
working  a  venture  which  it  ex):ects 
to  develoj)  in  the  next  few  years  to 
create  more  jjas.senger  traffic — winter 
sjiorts.  This  new  recreation  will  re- 
ciuire  e(|uipment  to  move  the  snow 
from  the  roads,  and  better  roads  to 
carry  the  traffic  after  the  ground  is 
wet.  But  since  this  is  a  highly  de- 
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veloped  resort  district,  catering  to 
tourists  and  week-end  visitors  who 
indulge  in  such  pastimes,  it  naturally 
behooves  the  company  to  exert  itself 
along  these  lines. 

The  Motor  Transit  Co.  purchased 
the  Mountain  Auto  Line  in  1920,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  developing 
new  type  cars  to  use  in  the  service. 
"We  believe  we  have  just  found  the 
proper  unit  for  this  service,"  says 
Max  Green,  traffic  manager.  "It  is  a 
piece  of  equipment  that  can  be  used 
in  the  valley  and  continue  through 
to  the  mountains,  handling  its  load 
with  little  or  no  effort.  At  present 
the  Motor  Transit  Co.  serves  1400 
miles  of  highway  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, handling  one-half  million  peo- 
ple monthly,  and  last  year  transport- 
ed 35  million. 

"We  build  our  equipment  in  Los 
Angeles  for  this  particular  service. 
40-passenger  cars  equipped  with  140 
h.p.  motors.  We  employ  463  men  in 
our  system  and  cars  are  operated  18 
hours  daily.  We  have  schedules 
leaving  Fifth  and  Los  Angeles  streets 
Union  Stage  Depots  from  6:00  a.m. 
to  12:30  a.m.,  serving  all  of  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  the  entire  nation. 

"Tickets  are  now  sold  from  all 
parts  of  the  system  to  the  mountains. 


F.  D.  Howell 
Vice  President  and   (ieneriil  Manaeer, 
iMntor  Transit  Co. 


and  service  maintained  from  San 
Bernardino  to  Lake  Arrowhead  and 
Big  Bear  Lake  via  Pinecrest,  from 
San  liernardino  via  City  Creek  to 
Big  Bear  X'alley,  from  San  liernar- 
dino  and  Rcdlands  to  Forest  Home. 
Seven  Oaks  and  Big  Bear  Lake.  We 


also  o])erate,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
]:)eoplc  who  wish  to  make  all  resorts, 
a  trip  we  call  the  'Rim  of  the  World,' 
going  in  one  way  to  the  resorts  and 
out  the  other,  using  Mill  Creek  and 
the  Crest  Route.  Mountain  service  is 
just  as  safe  for  the  passenger  as 
using  the  buses  on  valley  boulevards. 
Anyone  trying  the  bus  once  in  the 
mountains,  usually  leaves  his  car  at 
home  thereafter." 

The  present  officers  of  the  Motor 
Transit  Co.  consist  of  T.  B.  Wilson, 
president ;  Franklin  D.  Howell,  vice 
president  and  general  manager ;  Max 
H.  Green,  traffic  manager,  and 
Claude  M.  Allen,  superintendent  of 
the  mountain  division.  While  it  is 
Mr.  Green's  official  duty  to  main- 
tain a  smooth- functioning  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  entire  system,  it 
is  Mr.  Allen's  work  to  keep  friction 
from  hindering  the  operation  of  that 
most  difificult  of  all  divisions,  the 
mountain  division. 


The  man  who  sells  an  article  has, 
first  of  all,  absolutely  to  believe  in 
what  he  sells,  otherwise  he  cannot  do 
his  best.  H  you  have  not  sold  Mis- 
souri Pacific  transportation  to  your- 
self, you  are  not  in  a  position  to  sell 
it  to  others. — L.  IV.  Baldnnn. 


IjOS  Angeles  Terminal  of  the  >lot«ir  Triiibsit  I'o.,         South  Hill  Street. 


Boeings  Have  Flown  9,000,000  Miles 

Radiophones  to  Overcome  Dangers  of 
Fog-  or  Storm  for  Airships;  Low  Rates 

By  A.  K.  Humphries 

Asst.  to  President,  Boeing  System 


AT  MIDNIGHT  of  June  30,  1927, 
a  company  whose  planes  had 
never  flown  a  mile  of  air  mail 
transport  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  world's  longest  regularly  operated 
air  line  with  daily  service,  the  Chi- 
cago-San Francisco  route  of  2,000 
miles. 

One  day  last  month  this  operating 
organization,  the  Boeing  System,  re- 
corded the  flying  of  its  nine  millionth 
mile,  and  out  of  that  nine  miUion 
miles  there  have  been  evolved  some 
very  definite  observations  as  to  ope- 
rating practices  and  the  future  of  air 
transport. 

The  experience  of  the  Boeing 
Company  in  operations  is  important 
because  it  is  not  only  the  largest  op- 
erator in  point  of  mileage  flown  but 
its  route  presents  a  combination  of 
operating  conditions  representative 
of  any  and  all  which  will  be  found 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  planes  fly  from  sea  level  to 
12,000  feet,  over  five  mountain 
ranges.  Temperatures  range  from  30 
below  zero  to  120°  F.,  over  snow- 
capped mountains  and  sun-parched 
deserts.  Also,  the  San  Francisco-Chi- 
cago route  carries  the  heaviest  mail 
loads  of  any  line  in  the  country.  Boe- 
ing System  at  present  moves  about 
28  per  cent  of  the  nation's  air  mail, 
and  planes  built  by  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany are  in  use  on  six  air  mail  lines 
and  cany  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
air  mail. 

At  present  the  majority  of  airplane 
companies  are  concentrating  on  tlie 
business  man,  both  as  a  purchaser  of 
airplanes  and  the  potential  patron  of 
the  established  air  lines. 

The  airplane  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
perimental, once-in-a-while,  spectacu- 
lar vehicle.  Its  future  is  ahead  of  it, 
while  other  forms  of  transportation 
have  approached  their  maximum 
speed  and  lowest  operating  costs.  Ex- 
periences of  our  own  company  in 
selling  planes  to  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals for  business  use,  and  of 
our  transportation  system  in  interest- 
ing business  men  to  travel  on  and  use 
the  regularly  scheduled  ships,  is  typi- 
cal of  the  story  of  factories  and  air 


Airport  at  Indianapoli.s,  Ind, 


transport  companies  over  the  country. 

Some  specific  cases  should  prove 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicate a  definite  trend.  From  such 
cases  other  businesses  and  other 
business  men  may  get  an  idea  as  to 
how  this  new  tool  can  be  adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  as  to  how  it  may 
influence  their  regular,  everyday  op- 
erations. 

An  interesting  side  of  air  transport 
as  it  relates  to  business  is  the  part  it 
is  playing  in  stimulating  business, 
creating  new  trade  zones,  abolishing 
long  established  transportation  limits, 
changing  financing  methods,  and  its 
general  efifect  on  business  due  to  its 
being  normally  three  or  four  times  as 
fast  as  train  shipments.  Here  again 
instances  illustrate  the  point. 

A  candy  company  has  a  fleet  of 
planes  for  transporting  .salesmen,  and 
incidentally  to  entertain  customers.  A 
Cleveland  bank  has  provided  an  air- 
plane for  one  of  its  flying  executives, 
who  looks  up  aviation  business  for 
the  company  and  is  sent  on  important 
missions  to  distant  points.  Newspa- 


pers have  purchased  planes  to  obtain 
wider  distribution  of  their  papers  and 
to  cover  more  important  news  events. 

One  large  manufacturing  company 
operates  a  multi-motored  ]ilane  in  the 
Easf  on  a  schedule  as  regularly  as  a 
train,  and  it  has  found  that  it  has 
saved  the  cost  of  operation  by  nish- 
ing  re])lenishments  of  parts,  the  lack 
of  which  would  tie  up  certain  pro- 
duction entailing  large  loss  of  payroll 
and  interfering  with  jiroduction 
schedules. 

Recently  we  sold  a  flying  boat  to 
a  concern  that  will  use  it  for  dis- 
tributing supplies  to  Alaskan  mines, 
inaccessible  except  l)y  pack  train  or 
dog  team.  Undeveloped  countries 
like  Alaska  offer  many  opportunities 
to  aviation. 

Another  seaplane  of  the  same  mod- 
el is  used  in  British  Columbia  waters 
to  spot  schools  of  fish  and  to  appre- 
hend fish  pirates  who.se  speed  lioats 
cannot  outrun  this  1 1 5-mile-an-liour 
craft.  Planes  of  a  Canadian  explora- 
tion company  flew  100,000  miles  last 
year  anci  brought  dividends  to  its 
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EDISON  and  his  STORAGE  BATTER\ 

Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Historical  Sketches  Presenting  the  More  Sig- 
nificant of  Mr.  Edison's  Series  of  Experiments  from  1898  to  1908 
in  His  Search  for  a  Dependable,  Economical  Storage  Battery 


{Reprints  of  previous  issues  will  be  mailed  on  request) 


Edison  Orders  the  Cell 

Containers  Welded  Shut 

ONE  of  the  oft-repeated  stories  about  Mr. 
Edison,  illustrating  his  habit  of  taking  the 
shortest  route  to  the  solution  of  a  problem,  dates 
back  to  the  days  when  he  was  at  work  on  the  in- 
candescent lamp. 

Mr.  Edison  asked  Mr.  Upton,  one  of  his  labora- 
tory assistants,  to  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  pear-shaped  bulb  which  was  to  be  used  in  the 
lamp  experiments.  Mr.  Upton,  a  skilled  mathema- 
tician, drew  the  shape  of  the  bulb  exactly  on  paper 
intending  to  compute  its  contents  by  mathemati- 
cally solving  the  equations  of  its  curves. 

He  had  been  thus  engaged  for  what  Mr.  Edison 
evidently  thought  was  ample  time,  when  Mr. 
Edison  appeared  and  asked  what  he  was  doing. 
When  Mr.  Upton  explained,  and  told  how  soon  he 
expected  to  finish,  Mr.  Edison  said  he  could  get 
the  answer  within  five  minutes  merely  by  filling  the 
bulb  with  mercury  and  measuring  its  bulk. 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred  many 
years  later  when  the  commercial  design  of  the  bat- 
tery was  being  worked  out,  and  the  question  arose 
as  to  how  to  seal  the  cells.  Numerous  methods  were 
suggested,  some  of  them  involving  complicated  and 
bulky  construction.  Mr.  Edison  considered  them 


From  the  time  Edisun  Batteries  were  first  put  on  the  market  twenty-t 
years  ago  repairs  have  proved  necessary  so  infrequently  that  cell  c 
have  been  welded  on  ever  since. 


all  and  then  amazed  everyone  by  announcing  th 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  weld  the  covers  on. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  would  make 
difficult  to  repair  the  cells  when  necessary  M 
Edison  merely  asked  "Why  will  repairs  be  nece 
sary 

So  the  cell  covers  were  welded  on;  and  repai 
have  proved  necessary  so  infrequently  that  the  c 
covers  of  Edison  Batteries  have  been  welded 
ever  since. 


Edison  Steel  Alkaline  Batteries  give  Economy  c 
Control,  Gas-Electric  Rail  Car,  Signali 

EDISON       STORAGE       BATTERY       COMPANY,      O  R  A  N 
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How  much  car  lighting 
storage  battery  expense 
lies  concealed   .  .  . 


—in  account  402,  train  supplies  and  expenses? 
—in  account  317,  passenger  car  repairs? 
—in  other  accounts? 


ry  rime  train  speed  is  below  the  point  at  which  the  axle  generator  cuts  in, 
i  lighting  must  rely  entirely  upon  the  dependability  of  the  storage  battery 
in  the  car. 


We  urge  you  to  find  out. 

Should  you  desire,  we  will  gladly  place  at  your 
disposal  the  services  of  our  engineering  account- 
ing department  to  assist  you. 

We  advocate  it  for  two  reasons: 

First,  when  you  know  what  your  battery  costs 
actually  annount  to  per  year  of  service,you  will 
have  taken  a  long  step  toward  controlling  them. 

Second,  the  more  acurately  costs  are  known, 
the  more  extens/Ve/y  are  Edison  Batteries  used. 

The  reasons  are  as  simple  as  A. B.C.  . . .  They  are 
of  all  steel  construction. 

They  are  just  as  rugged  in  electrochemical  action 
as  in  mechanical  construction. 

They  give  more  years  of  full  capacity  service  per 
dollar  of  initial  cost. 

They  require  fewer  repairs  and  less  maintenance 
per  year. 

And,  best  of  all,  they  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  light  the  car. 


)endability  in  Car  Lightine,  Multiple  Unit  ^ —  ^ 

J  O  1  ^^^^     TKAOt  MAIIK 

tive  Power  and  Other  Railway  Services.  ^!^fcmUttCl£dUoit^ 
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Port  Coliiiiiliii.s,  Ohio.  Here  Passeiifjers  From  Xew  York,  Arrivinp:  on 
PeniiNylvuiiisi  Trains  in  the  Knrly  Morning,  Board  Planes  tor  the  West. 


prospectors  who  discovered  a  hi,t,di 
grade  copper  property  from  the  air. 

In  the  Middle  West  large  whole- 
sale houses  have  bought  planes  to 
transport  salesmen,  to  fly  executives 
to  regional  trade  conferences,  to 
rush  emergency  shipments,  and  gro- 
cery companies,  specialty  manufac- 
turers, advertising  salesmen  are  a  few 
of  those  who  are  flying  for  business. 
The  air  transport  companies  are  as- 
sisting the  airplane  manufacturers  in 
creating  a  market  as  business  men, 
when  they  ride  on  the  transport  lines, 
quickly  sense  the  possibilities  of  the 
airplane. 

The  Roeing  Svstcm.  which  has  just 
completed  flying  9.000.000  miles  on 
the  Chicago- San  Francisco  and  Seat- 
tle-Los Angeles  routes,  during  which 
period  it  has  carried  several  thou- 
sand passengers,  has  determined  that 
its  patrons  are  not  adventure  seekers 
but  almost  exclusively  are  business 
men  and  women,  particularly  execu- 
tives who  fly  to  save  time.  Also  they 
like  to  fly,  and  believe  that  the  added 
cost  is  offset  by  the  advantages  of 
defeating  the  time  element. 

One  problem  of  the  transport 
lines  in  substantially  increasing  the 
patronage  is  to  get  the  traveler  u])  in 
the  air  the  first  time.  A  recent  sur- 
vey completed  in  Detroit  showed  that 
out  of  1500  business  men  questioned 
only  40  per  cent  had  ever  been  in  an 
airplane,  but  practically  all  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  airplane  was 
a  safe,  rapid  form  of  transport 
which  eventually  they  would  use. 

It  will  appear  from  the  response 
to  the  questions  regarding  the  use 
of  air  service  for  emergency  and 
business  trips,  that  the  field  of  air 


passenger  traffic  is  large  and  prac- 
tically untouched.  It  should  not  take 
a  great  deal  of  additional  education 
to  bring  the  individual  who  would 
use  a  plane  for  an  emergency  trip  to 
the  point  of  seeing  the  advantage  in 
the  use  of  air  travel  on  routine  busi- 
ness trips.  To  develop  this  business 
unquestionably  will  retpiire  some 
carefully  planned  and  intelligently 
conducted  advertising  and  education- 
al work  on  the  part  of  air  .service 
operators. 

The  public  is  wrong  when  it  thinks 


air  transportation  is  too  expensive  for 
what  one  receives  in  speedy,  com- 
fortable, interesting  travel.  Figures 
prove  it.  If  one  bought  a  ticket  for 
a  one-way  ride  in  planes  flown  over 
every  air  transport  line  in  operation 
today,  on  regular  schedules  over  es- 
tablished routes,  in  the  United  States, 
this  aerial  tour  would  total  18,914 
miles  and  the  fare  would  be  nine 
cents  a  mile,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  3.6  cents  a  mile  charged 
for  rail  transport  and  the  nine  cents 
required  by  airplane  is  more  imagi- 
nary than  real.  Air  mileage  between 
cities  generally  is  less  than  rail  mile- 
age. There  is  no  chair  car  or  Pull- 
man fare  on  the  plane,  nor  taxi  fares 
to  and  from  terminals,  for  nearly  all 
air  lines  include  that  charge  in  their 
tickets.  And  to  save  time  is  to  save 
money. 

This  country  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress aeronautically.  The  public  has 
never  rejected  any  faster  form  of 
transportation  once  it  has  become  ac- 
customed to  it.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  automobile  was  regarded  as  an 
e.xjierinicntal  vehicle  and  its  efficiency 
was  questioned.  A  man  can  still  be 
conservative  and  predict  that  many  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  airplane 
manufacturer  will  be  solved  in  the 
next  decade,  and  that  airplanes,  while 
not  commonplace,  as  are  automobiles, 
will  be  in  general  use  in  a  diversity 
of  activities  in  which  they  are  not 
now  employed. 

The  public  must  differentiate  be- 
tween stunt  flying  and  operations  of 
reliable    transport   companies.  The 


Munieipnl  Airiiort,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Boeing  System,  for  instance,  in  fly- 
ing 9,000,000  miles  has  had  only 
four  fatalities,  and  these  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  radiophone  had 
been  perfected,  as  most  of  the  acci- 
dents and  delays  to  air  transport  are 
attributable  directly  to  fog  and  bad 
weather.  Only  four  per  cent  of  Boe- 
ing System's  delays  to  air  mail  are 
due  to  mechanical  difficulties. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
Transportation  the  Boeing  System 
will  have  in  operation  the  most  com- 
prehensive network  of  radiophone 
stations  in  the  world.  Our  pilots,  all 
the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Chi- 
cago, and  later  from  Seattle  to  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  able  to  talk  to  ground 
stations  200  miles  away,  and  from  an 
altitude  as  great  as  14,000  feet. 

Radiophone  seems  not  only  to  add 
much  to  the  safety  of  flying  but  to 
increase  efficiency  and  reduce  delays, 
thus  reducing  operating  costs.  Boeing 
pilots  agree  that  an  analysis  of  un- 
certainties confronting  the  pilot  in  the 
early  stage  of  air  passenger  trans- 
port revealed  four  principal  needs : 

A  means  for  keeping  on  the  course 
when  flying  above  or  in  fog. 

A  means  for  effecting  a  safe  landing 
after  having  found  the  terminal  in  bad 
weather. 

A  means  for  communicating  weather 
information  and  orders  to  the  pilots. 

A  means  for  receiving  and  checking 
information  from  the  pilot  in  flight. 

The  Boeing  organization,  after  18 
months  of  experimentation,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  many  of  the  accidents 
which  have  occurred  would  have  been 
prevented  had  the  radiophone  been 
perfected  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
now  used  by  Boeing  System  on  its 
western  divisions,  where  pilots  are 
talking  over  a  telephone  with  ground 
stations  200  miles  away,  and  with 
pilots  on  other  planes  in  flight. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  would  never 
have  joined  the  caterpillar  club  by 
jumping  out  of  his  mail  plane  near 


Chicago  if  he  had  had  the  radiophone. 
The  field  crew  at  Chicago  heard  him 
over  the  airport,  and  if  they  could 
have  communicated  with  him  (as  is 
now  possible  under  the  Boeing  Sys- 
tem set-up)  he  could  have  been 
brought  into  the  Chicago  air]:)ort  just 
as  a  train  is  threaded  through  a  maze 
of  tracks  to  a  terminal. 


Largest  Plane  Flight 
This  Summer 

The  world's  biggest  bird — the  giant 
seaplane  DO-X — will  fly  the  ocean 
and  tour  North  America  this  sum- 
mer if  plans  announced  March  26  are 
carried  through. 

Taking  ofif  from  Lake  Constance 
on  the  German-Swiss  border  early 
in  July,  the  big  seaplane,  which  has 
a  capacity  for  150  passengers  and 
baggage,  would  be  flown  over  a 
4775-mile  course  to  New  York  City. 
Stops  for  fuel  would  be  made  at 
Barcelona,  Spain,  the  Azores  Islands 
and  Bermuda. 

She  would  be  operated  by  a  crew 
of  six  and  carry  50  passengers,  the 
small  passenger  list  allowing  an  in- 
creased fuel  load  for  the  long  hops 
from  Barcelona  to  the  Azores  and 
from  the  Azores  to  Bermuda,  1655 
miles  and  1821  miles,  respectively. 
Allowing  for  an  average  25-mile-an- 
hour  head  wind  the  elapsed  time  of 
the  flight  would  be  approximately 
fifty  hours. 

After  arriving  at  New  York  the 
DO-X  would  make  one  trip  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  stopping  probably  at 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago, then  return  to  New  York  City 
and  skirt  the  North  and  Central 
American  coast  via  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal to  Pacific  Coast  cities. 

In  discussing  the  flight  with  as- 
sociates. Dr.  Dornier  has  insisted 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  the 


spectacular  aspects  of  the  flight,  that 
it  was  being  made  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  trans-Atlantic  airplane 
service. 

The  big  seaplane,  in  reality  a  fly- 
ing boat,  is  of  monoplane  con.struc- 
tion,  162  feet  from  wing  tip  to  wing 
tip,  and  with  a  152-foot  hull.  On  its 
trans-Atlantic  flight  it  will  be  pow- 
ered by  twelve  600-horsepower  Cur- 
tiss-Conqueror  motors,  manufactured 
at  the  Bufifalo  (N.  Y.)  plant  of  the 
Curtiss-Wright  Corporation.  Two  of 
these  motors  already  have  been  ship- 
ped to  Friedrichshafen  for  installa- 
tion. They  will  develop  1200  more 
horsepower  than  the  motors  with 
which  she  made  her  test  flight  last 
October,  carrying  169  passengers. 

With  the  50  passengers  and  fuel 
for  the  Azores-Bermuda  hop  she  will 
be  carrying  a  useful  load  of  40,800 
pounds.  The  fuel  alone  for  one  hour 
of  flight  weighs  1800  pounds. 

The  twelve  motors  are  mounted  in 
tandem  formation  on  an  auxiliary 
v/ing  above  the  main  wing,  six  of  the 
engines  pushing  and  six  pulling.  The 
captain  and  navigator  occupy  a  small 
compartment  in  the  hull,  independent 
of  the  pilots,  who  receive  signals  for 
the  maneuvers  and  send  signals  to 
the  engine  room  where  an  engineer 
controls  the  throttle. 

The  DO-X  was  launched  on  Lake 
Constance  July  14,  1929.  She  was 
built  at  Alienrhein,  Switzerland,  just 
across  Lake  Constance  from  Fried- 
richshafen, home  of  the  Graf  Zeppe- 
lin. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  Dr. 
Dornier  was  connected  with  the  Zep- 
pelin Company,  but  so  far  as  infor- 
mation in  this  country  goes  that  is 
incorrect,  and  this  suminer's  flight 
will  not  be  in  line  with  the  proposed 
trans-Atlantic  Zeppelin  service,  which 
is  betng  financed  jointly  by  German 
and  American  bankers. 


Ii:iiul>ert   Field,   St.  Louis. 
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And  Here  Are  the  c;eiitleiiieii  Who  nedieiiteil  Ilie  \e«  Car  Shops.  They 
Are.  in  the  I  siiiil  ItiKht  to  I. eft,  K.  F.  .\>str<im.  Siipt.  Ciir  Ilept.:  .1.  J. 
Hennessey.  Formerly  Master  Car  lluililer,  s:i  Years  Old:  H.  A.  Seandrett, 
President;  .1.  '1'.  Killiek.  \  iee  President,  Operation,  and  .1.  A.  Ueppe, 
Asst.  Snpt.  Car  Ilept. 


A  Million  for  Car  Shops 

B\  C.   E.  RlCHAKI) 

AM  A  R  K  F,  I)  advance  in  t  li  e 
methods  used  in  l)uilding  and 
re])airing  railroad  cars  was 
celelfrated  recently  when  em])loyes  of 
the  Milwaukee  Road  sta.^ed  a  safety 
first  and  coo]jerative  rally  to  mark 
the  formal  oijening  of  a  new  freight 
car  repair  shop  at  Milwaukee.  The 
opening  was  an  epoch-making  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Milwaukee  sho])s 
because  in  place  of  a  number  of  out- 
door operations,  this  building  will  en- 
able the  railroad  to  combine  under 
one  roof  these  separate  operations 
under  the  straight  line  jirinciple  of 
production.  l^Veight  cars  entering  the 
north  end  of  the  building  leave  the 
south  end  ready  for  service. 

The  construction  of  this  building 
was  started  on  .\ugust  1,  1929,  and 
completed  on  schedule,  January  25, 
1930.  The  shop  is  100,3'  long,  con- 
sisting of  forty  25'  bays.  196'  wide, 
the  east  and  center  bay  being  60' 
wide  and  the  west  bay  72'  wide.  One 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  cross  walls  in  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  There 
are  seven  tracks  running  through  it. 
These  tracks  branch  into  ten  at  the 
south  end  of  the  building  to  form  a 
storage  space  in  the  paint  shop  sec- 
tion. The  center  bay  is  devoted  to 
machinery  and  the  east  and  west  bays 
devoted  to  space  for  working  on  cars. 
The  south  300'  of  the  east  and  west 
bays  is  assigned  to  the  paint  shop.  In 
conjunction  with  the  shop  on  the 
north  half  of  the  east  side  are  the 


lunch  and  locker  njoms  designed  to 
accommodate  400  men.  This  ])ortion 
is  a  one-story  building  40  feet  wide 
and  225  feet  long  with  a  second  story 
in  the  central  ])ortion  for  sujierintend- 
ent  and  foremen  offices. 

Three  15-ton  overhead  cranes  serve 
the  shop.  There  is  one  crane  in  each 
bay.  In  addition,  a  five-ton  transfer 
crane  is  ])rovided  in  the  north  end  to 
transfer  material  from  the  unloading 
track  outside  the  building  to  the  in- 
side of  the  shop.  Two  two-ton  wall 
bracket  cranes  are  situated  on  the 
east  column  line  of  the  center  bay  for 
handling  car  frames. 

The  electric  power  and  lighting  of 
this  sho])  is  a  s])ecial  feature.  The  il- 
lumination of  this  shop  at  night  is 


very  close  to  daylight  effect.  Power 
outlets  for  rivet  heaters  and  other 
electric  tools  are  provided  on  every 
other  column  throughout  the  length 
of  the  building.  Outlets  for  com- 
pressed air  are  also  situated  conveni- 
I'Utly  on  every  other  column.  The 
sho])  is  heated  by  62  unit  heaters. 
There  are  three  unit  heaters  in  the 
lunch  and  locker  room,  first  floor  and 
radiators  for  the  office  section  on  the 
second  flof)r.  Five  De  V^ilbiss  Spray 
Hoods  are  provided  for  the  spray 
painting  in  the  paint  shop. 

The  building  consists  of  a  structur- 
al steel  frame  founded  on  concrete 
spread  footings.  The  roof  is  of  the 
Federal  Cement  Tile  Company's  light 
section  haydite  roof  tile  covered  with 
a  tar  and  gravel  20-year  guarantee 
roofing.  The  end  walls  are  brick  to 
a  height  of  5'-6"  above  the  floor 
and  above  this  are  glazed  tile.  The 
openings  in  these  walls  for  admitting 
cars  are  e(|uii)ped  with  rolling  shutter 
doors.  The  side  walls  are  practically 
all  glass  abtjve  a  5'-6"  base  of  brick. 
This  feature,  with  a  monitor  in  every 
other  bay  in  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing, makes  this  shop  the  very  latest 
design  in  daylight  construction. 

This  shop  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  K.  F.  Nystrom,  system  su- 
perintendent car  dept..  and  G.  Reich- 
art,  sho])  suj)t.  freight  car  repair  de- 
partment. Alilwaukee  .Shops.  The 
shop  was  designed  by  the  I*"oundation 
Company  and  constructed  almost  en- 
tirely by  Milwaukee  contractors. 
W.  J.  ^liller  was  superintendent  of 
construction  for  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  &  Pacific. 


"I  am  less  interested  in  the  facts 
that  yf)u  put  into  young  folks'  heads 
than  in  what  you  put  into  their  si)ir- 
its." — Herbert  Hoover. 


'I'lie   >lilivaiiliee's   New  Cjir  Sh<»|is 
l)>0:t  By  I 


at  >l  iltvanliee. 
94(  Feet. 
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— Aero  I.loyd  Pholo:  Intornaf ional. 

The  Vardiiieii  Have  a  Fine  Time  ut  It  in  This  Busy  Distributing  Point,  the   Berlin  Yaril,  the  Potsilani  Station 

at  the  Right. 


How  Long  Has  This  Been  Going  On? 

An  Old  Yardmaster  Talks  Sense 
By  C.  C.  Cornell 


Loss  AND  damage  represent  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  by  the  railroads  from 
which  there  are  no  returns.  In  fact, 
additional  expense  is  incurred  by  a 
stafF  of  employes  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  reduction  of  this 
leakage  in  earnings.  Meetings  are 
held  with  representatives  from  all  di- 
visions to  discuss  this  problem  and 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement, 
and  these  meetings  are  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  the 
attendance  of  some  of  the  general 
officers. 

Damage  to  contents  in  transit  is 
the  major  item  and  while  the  study 
of  this  subject  has  developed  that  a 

Rir,  Cornell  Is.  chief  clerk  to  the  vice  presiJent  of 
orcratlon.  Key  System  Transit  Co.,  Oakland. 


])ortion  is  attributive  to  road  handling 
such  as  emergency  stops,  break-in- 
twos  and  defective  air  brakes,  switch- 
ing at  terminals  carries  the  larger  end 
of  the  blame. 

The  terminal  man  usually  is  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  elofiuence 
even  in  self  defense,  which  in  a 
measure  accounts  for  some  of  these 
conferences  placing  90  per  cent  of 
this  damage  on  switching  and  getting 
away  with  it. 

Having  spent  about  32  years  in 
this  game  I  will  admit  that  the  aver- 
age switchman  u.ses  but  two  signals, 
a  "Highball"  and  a  "Washout,"  and 
in  addition  can  ruffle  the  engineer's 
feelings  with  signals,  although  he  is 
many  car  lengths  distant,  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  if  he  had  said  it  in  Iiis 


presence,  and  this  does  not  tend  to 
gentle  handling.  However,  it  has  been 
said,  "Criticism  is  of  little  value  un- 
less a  remedy  accompanies  it." 

.Since  the  handling  of  equipment 
in  terminals  is  credited  with  being 
the  principal  cause  of  damage,  it  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  this  ecpiip- 
ment  is  handled  and  rehandled  un- 
necessarily. Therefore  every  move- 
ment that  proper  method  would  avoid 
is  an  additional  hazard  to  the  lading. 

.S])eaking  from  the  coast  end  of 
this  subject  1  would  call  attention 
first  to  the  geographical  features  of 
the  transcontinental  carriers.  One 
line  is  representative  of  all.  The 
Santa  Fe  from  l^arstow  west  must 
distribute  freight  that  has  come  for  a 
long  haul  in  undisturbed  units,  and 
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— International  Ncwsroel 

Here's  a  Freigrlit  Train  Plugrgini;  Alonis:  in  India,  Over  a  Two-Foot  Gause 
^Vith  a  Rise  of  0.000  Feet  in  45  Mites. 


the  reverse,  in  assembling  the  cars 
for  movement  east,  is  a  still  greater 
problem.  Los  Angeles  puts  a  ca- 
boose on  48  cars,  and  there  probably 
are  that  many  switches  to  be  made 
in  that  train  on  its  arrival  at  San 
Bernardino,  60  miles  away.  Leaving 
there  with  72  cars  in  supposedly  sta- 
tion order  it  arrives  at  Barstow  to 
lose  its  northern  freight  and  pick  up 
what  came  from  the  north,  going  to 
about  the  same  variety  of  destina- 
tions as  it  had  for  the  East  in  leav- 
ing San  Bernardino.  Then,  further  to 
complicate  matters,  is  the  segregation 
of  cars  under  ice.  Another  joker 
in  the  attempt  to  keep  things  straight 
is  the  diversion  order  of  which  most 
of  the  terminals  have  a  liberal  sup- 
ply. 

I  have  no  data  to  show  who  orig- 
inated the  mass  production  idea.  My 
attention  was  called  to  it  when  I  saw 
a  pig  start  through  a  big  packing 
house  and  arrive  in  the  refrigerator 
with  the  same  chain  on  the  leg  that 
started  him  on  his  journey.  Perhaps 
the  automobile  factories  and  fruit 
packing  houses  obtained  their  idea 
from  the  pig.  At  any  rate,  some- 
thing similar  in  nature  can  be  ap- 
plied to  terminal  operation  with  the 
main  objective,  to  get  the  car  to  its 
destination  with  the  minimum  of 
switching. 

To  get  this  clearly  before  you,  we 
should  first  consider  railroad  devel- 


opment during  the  past  40  years. 
Rolling  stock,  motive  power,  road- 
way and  bridges  and  buildings,  block 
signals  and  interlockers,  truly  won- 
derful. But  how  grudgingly  has  the 
terminal  been  expanded  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  traffic. 
Where  do  the  delays  occur?  In  the 
terminal  principally. 

The  question  of  terminal  facilities 
is  more  easily  disposed  of  than  that 
of  terminal  supervision,  ])articularly 
along  the  lines  I  have  in  mind.  Op- 
erating officials,  from  the  trainmas- 
ters up,  seldom  are  experienced  ter- 
minal men,  and  there  is  one  good 
reason  why  he  is  not.  Real  yard- 
masters  are  scarce.  Did  you  ever 
consider  that  there  are  about  three 
men  on  the  job  who  work  in  the  pres- 
ent tense?  The  trick  dispatcher,  the 
yardniaster  and  the  callboy;  most  of 
the  others  are  holding  a  postmortem 
on  what  has  happened  in  the  more 
or  less  recent  past.  Even  the  officer's 
business  car  has  the  observation  on 
the  rear,  and  he  sees  a  thing  after  it 
has  passed,  and  perhaps  sends  a  wire 
about  it.  What  I  mean,  is  to  sep- 
arate the  terminal  from  the  road  su- 
pervision entirely.  As  it  is,  the 
yardmaster's  interest  is  bounded  by 
his  yard  limit  boards,  the  trainmaster 
by  his  division,  and  I  fear  to  go 
higher. 

Flagrant  crimes  in  terminal  re- 
quirements are  imposed  by  gentle- 


men's agreements  between  two  ad- 
joining trainmasters  who  would  have 
l)lcnty  to  look  after  lietween  ter- 
minals. We  are  looking  for  a  man, 
wide  enough  between  the  eyes  to  take 
over  every  terminal  unit  in  the  gen- 
eral manager's  territory,  and  arrange 
a  switching  program  that  has  that 
one  objective,  to  cut  out  the  unneces- 
sary switching.  He  will  put  up  the 
trains  to  suit  the  operating  require- 
ments, both  as  to  time  of  departure 
and  tonnage,  ])ut  will  have  all  to  say 
about  how  they  are  built  up.  This 
also  suggests  that  the  time  on  trans- 
continental hauls  can  be  cut  down 
without  increasing  road  speeds. 

The  C.  &  N.  W.,  at  one  time  ran 
a  train  from  Wood  street  freight 
house,  Chicago,  to  U.  P.  Transfer, 
Council  Bluffs,  without  a  change  in 
make  up.  It  was  switched  on  the 
lloor  of  the  Wood  street  freight 
house  by  hand  trucks ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  doors  were  closed 
and  sealed  the  car  was  ready  for  a 
caboose  and  engine,  and  you  could 
set  your  watch  by  its  departure  six 
evenings  a  week  if  you  had  that  kind. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Ollie  Rowe,  and 
his  obsession  was  "blocks."  By  blocks 
was  meant  the  tonnage  over  the 
maximum  grade  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  coast  for  mani- 
fest freight.  A  fill-out  of  dead 
freight  was  added  between  hills  to 
either  end,  and  it  worked  out  fine 
except  for  bad  orders  and  the  rather 
important  feature  of  a  lot  of  switch- 
ing at  Council  Bluffs  that  was  all 
wasted  by  the  time  the  so-called  block 
reached  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Brisbane  has  said  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  is  to  get  men 
to  think.  Mr.  Harriman  went  a  step 
higher  and  surrounded  himself  with 
men  who  could  be  depended  upon  to 
do  that  very  thing  along  the  lines  for 
which  they  were  trained.  He  had 
practically  every  department  covered, 
legal,  "financial,  engineering  and  op- 
eration, but  some  of  his  subordinates 
failed  in  taking  cognizance  of  one 
important  feature,  terminal  supervi- 
sion, and  this  I  believe  holds  true  to- 
day, in  the  whole. 

The  carriers  of  this  country  paid 
$35,000,000  in  1928  in  loss  and  dam- 
age claims,  and  added  to  that  amount 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  a  pre- 
vention bureau  consisting  of  the  best 
men  available.  And  they  are  pointing 
to  the  terminal  as  the  chief  factor  in 
this  surprising  drain  on  their  net 
profits,  which  is  a  very  good  abili 
but  does  not  stop  the  loss. 


The 

Story 

the 

Toil-Gate 
Tells 

By 

William  J. 
Maddox 


THE  OLD  toll-gate  may  not  hang- 
suggestively  over  the  head  of  the 
traveler  today.  But  the  toll  is 
paid  nevertheless,  and  likely  as  not 
to  the  selfsame  old  toll-gate  keeper, 
who  instead  of  wielding  a  boom 
across  the  road  presides  at  a  gaso- 
line pump  and  asks,  "How  many?" 

That's  the  viewpoint  of  the  U.  S. 
bureau  of  public  roads  in  a  motion 


Farmers  and   Others   Said   TliiiiKs   to   the  Toll-Keeper  When   the  Roads 
Couldn't  Be  Kept  in  Good  Condition.     Tolls   BvKan  Decreasing. 


picture  just  completed  called  "Trav- 
elers' Toll."  The  film  dramatizes  the 
story  of  an  old  toll-gate  keeper  in 
Maryland.  When  he  was  a  young 
man,  say  back  in  1875,  the  only  good 
roads  were  those  built  by  turn-i)ike 
companies  and  supported  by  tolls. 
The  roads  were  well  kept  as  long  as 
traffic  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  re- 
pairs.   They   were   the   "good  old 


In    the    PliiK    Hat,    anarter-Ineh    nii^Ky    Days    Tolls    Produeed  Enoueh 
lor  Good  Itoads.     Girls  Seldom  Had  to  Walk  Home. 


days"  when  jniblic  roads  were  main- 
tained by  crews  of  citizens  working 
two  or  three  days  a  year,  with  pick 
and  shovel,  in  lieu  of  tax  payment. 

Then  came  the  railroad  branch 
line,  about  1890.  Everybody  who 
can  do  it,  and  that's  almost  everyone, 
takes  to  the  new  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Traffic  on  the  pike  falls  ofif. 
Tolls  become  fewer,  and  every  time 
the  keeper  collects  he  gets  a  "cussin'  " 
from  the  traveler  about  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  road.  The  pike  goes 
from  bad  to  worse  until  finally  it  is 
taken  over  into  the  state  highway 
system. 

Those  were  rough  years  for  the 
toll-gate  keeper.  But  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  quit,  out  of  the  cities  came 
chugging  the  primitive  horseless  car- 
riages. The  drivers,  when  they  began 
to  feel  a  little  more  at  home  on  the 
road,  paid  their  compliments  to  gate- 
keepers for  having  to  stop  so  often 
and  bother  with  paying  tolls.  But 
business  was  reviving,  and  things 
looked  up  for  the  toll-gates. 

Then  the  state  stepped  in.  Down 
came  the  toll-rate  board  and  up  went 
the  notice  that  the  roads  were  under 
state  control ;  there  would  be  no  more 
tolls.  The  old  gate-keeper  is  out  of 
a  job. 

Unwilling  to  leave  the  highway,  he 
erects  a  gasoline  filling  station  on  the 
site  of  the  old  toll-gate.  Automobile 
traffic  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
state  was  com]^cllcd  to  sjieed  up  road 
improvement.    And  to  obtain  ready 
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broke  a  window  in  a  caboose  acci- 
dentally, and  another  time  at  a  wreck 
I  took  an  oil  cup  as  a  souvenir.  1 
think  $1.25  will  cover,  includini;  the 
Old  Testament  standard  of  one-fifth 
added  for  damas^es.  'The  Lord  has 
saved  nie  from  sin  and  is  hel])in,<^  me 
make  things  right.'  " 


'Vhv  U!iil«:i>  Ur.-iiicli  ill  ISJIO  l»nt  n  (  riinii 
111  thv  'ruriipikt'  lliisiiicss. 


mi)ne\'  issued  ruad  bonds  and  adi)])!- 
ed  the  gasoline  tax  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  principal,  a  modern  toll 
which  nets  more  money  and  costs  the 
traveler  much  less  to  the  mile. 

The  toll-gate  keeper  feared  the  gas 
tax  would  put  him  out  of  business, 
until  he  remembered  there  was  no 
complaint  of  tolls  in  the  old  days  as 
l(jng  as  the  road  was  well  kept.  Then 
he  decided  to  sui)port  the  bond  issue. 


What  Thev  Were  Cracked 
Up  To  Be? 

.\n  up-State  paper  contains  the  fol- 
lowing, which  many  people  will  agree 
is  quite  as  i)atriotic  as  the  lad  who 
stood  on  the  burning  deck : 

"Phili])  Sutkoski.  railroad  em]jIoye, 
ate  63  raw  eggs  in  20  minutes  when 
they  were  found  cracked  in  shipment. 
He  stated  that  the  railroad  book  of 
rules  directs  every  employe  to  protect 
all  shipments  and  to  salvage,  as  much 
as  possil)le,  anything  injured  in  trans- 
portation." 


Maybe  He  Feels  Better 
Now 

The  conscience  fund  of  the  Xorth- 
ern  Pacific  was  increased  $1.25  one 
day  last  month.  A  letter  and  check 
from  a  conscience-stricken  man  said 
he  felt  he  had  caused  that  amount  of 
flamage  to  the  Northern  Pacific  when 
a  boy.  The  letter  follows:  "Inclo.sed 
find  $1.25.    When  I  was  a  boy  I 


Train  Time 

If  there  is  an  end  to  the  rainbow, 

As  we  read  in  ancient  lore. 
To  what  far  land  do  the  trains  go. 

As  they  rush  on  past  my  door? 

At  niglit  wlu-n  all  is  silent 

.And  voices  of  day  are  still, 
I  lean  from  my  window  to  listen 

I'cir  tlie  shriek  of  the  train  on  the  hill. 

riH)se  shining  steel  hands  are  my  raiii- 

i)OVV, 

And  if  there's  no  gold  at  the  end. 
It  s  a  heart-hmigering  quest  till  I  find  it 
Just  always  around  the  bend. 

So  1  lean  at  my  window  to  listen, 
1  feel  the  soft  breath  of  the  breeze, 

Hut  I  think  of  Japan  and  of  Egypt, 
Of    the    palni   and    the  pomegranate 
trees. 

I  know   my  feet  never  shall  travel. 

For  they  are  tied  down  to  my  nest, 
PiUt  in\    heart  rides  out  at  train  time 

And    speeds    with    the    train    to  the 
West. 

—  Klizabeth  Harvey,  L.  .-K.  Times. 


Here's  a  Suggestion 

German  railroads  have  issued  a 
calendar  in  which  three  jiages  are 


devoted  to  each  week,  primarily  to 
advertise  the  service  given  by  the 
railways.  There  are  one  or  more  il- 
lustrations on  each  page,  jjrinciijally 
views  of  picturescpie  points  along 
the  lines,  but  considerable  technical 
data  are  also  included. 

.Several  pictures  are  i)til)]ished 
showing  views  along  electrically- 
equii)ped  lines.  These  are  supple- 
mented with  statistics  of  the  length 
of  lines  equipped.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  1928,  of  the  5,300  km.  of  railway 
lines  in  (lermany,  1,554  km.  or  2.92 
per  cent,  had  been  equipped  with 
electric  jjower.  Of  this  mileage,  1,2<S7 
km.  were  long-distance  lines  and  267 
km.  were  city  and  sulnirban  lines. 
The  latter  incltided  the  subtirl)an  sys- 
tem of  P)crlin.  This  percentage  of 
electrically-equi])pe(l  lines  comjjared 
with  2.06  per  cent  in  England,  2.29 
per  cent  in  France,  6.60  per  cent  in 
Italy,  8.66  per  cent  in  Austria,  7.52 
per  cent  in  Sweden,  and  0.71  per  cent 
in  the  United  States.  The  views  al.so 
include  a  series  of  maps  of  different 
portions  of  the  railway  system, 
showing  by  the  width  of  lines  the 
daily  traffic  carried  over  each  rotite. 

.\  view  is  given  of  the  first  train 
over  the  Herlin  suburban  system, 
which  was  put  in  operation  on  June 
9  of  la.st  year.  The  electrical  trains 
on  this  system  are  made  up  of  one, 
two.  three  or  four  units,  each  imit 
consisting  of  a  motor  car  with  four 
motors  and  a  trailer.  At  the  end  of 
1928  the  equipment  consisted  of  345 
such  units.  The  material  used  in  car 
Iiody  construction  is  silicon  steel, 
making  the  car.  it  is  said,  the  light- 
est rapid  transit  car  in  the  world  for 
its  carrying  cai)acity. 
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Editorial  Comment 


To  President  Hoover 

WITH  ALL  the  directness  and  keenly  intelligent 
thoroughness  to  he  expected  from  such  an 
eminent  engineer,  President  Hoover  has  ap- 
pointed numerous  fact-finding  commissions.  The 
President  has  shown  himself  so  open-minded  with 
respect  to  suggestions  that  we  take  this  occasion  to 
draw  his  attention  to  one  more  important  matter 
which,  we  are  certain,  might  develop  facts  worth 
knowing. 

We  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
competent  attorneys,  business  men  and  railroad  ex- 
ecutives, with  one  or  two  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  acting  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity, to  examine  the  thousands  of  laws  now  on  the 
.statutes  for  the  regulation  of  railroads. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  rate  structure,  we  have  in 
these  laws  a  conglomerate  mass  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation, much  of  it  extremely  costly  and  always  irri- 
tating, amounting  in  fact  to  governmental  control  of 
steam  transportation.  In  the  federal  laws  and  those 
enacted  by  the  states  the  railroad  managers  confront 
a  situation  deadly  to  initiative,  and  discouraging  in 
the  highest  degree.  A  very  large  part  of  all  these 
laws  should  be  repealed. 

It  is  reascjnable  to  assume  that  a  commission  such 
as  we  here  suggest  -might  have  a  tremendously  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  welfare  of  transportation. 
It  might  also  relieve  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  burdensome  duties  imposed  upon  its  con- 
stantly growing  staff,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
the  roads  of  the  \\holly  unreasonable  expenditures 
for  clerical  hire.  If  a  few  thousand  tons  of  perfectly 
useless  reports  on  file  in  Washington  were  sold  as 
old  paper  the  transaction  might  make  possible  a  still 
further  reduction  in  taxes.  At  least  it  might  add  a 
few  dollars  to  the  vanishing  net  return  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

What  seems  to  be  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  over- 
come at  least  two  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act  is  found  in  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Howell,  (Neb.)  March  24.  This  bill, 
described  in  a  separate  statement  by  Mr.  Howell, 
seeks  to  re-write  the  rate-making  section  15-a  and 
the  much  abused  Recapture  Clause.  Senator 
Howell's  statement  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 


You  May  Use  Your  Knife,  Too 

Shipments  of  lettuce  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
district  in  California  are  moving  at  the  rate  of  250 
carloads  a  day.  More  than  9500  carloads  had  moved 
out  of  the  district  up  to  March  1,  an  increase  of  10,39 
cars  over  the  same  period  of  last  season.  The  peak 
of  the  season  of  1929-30  was  reached  February  21 
when  293  carloads  of  lettuce  moved  out  of  the  dis- 
trict. Evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  let- 
tuce is  shown  by  the  fact  that  86  per  cent  of  the  Im- 
perial crop  is  shipped  to  eastern  markets.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Philadelphia  lead  in  the 
consumption  of  California  lettuce.    Indeed  this  suc- 


culent roughage  is  shipped  to  approximately  140 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

W.  C.  Fitch,  manager  of  perishable  freight  traffic 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  expects  to  see  the  let- 
tuce record  broken  this  year. 

Mr.  Fitch  should  have  included  in  his  news  story 
the  comforting  information  that  the  dining  cars  on 
his  line  carry  lettuce  knives.  No  opportunity  should 
be  missed  to  assure  the  public  that  one  need  no 
longer  wrestle  with  one's  lettuce  as  in  former  times. 
A  few  solemn-faced  women  still  strain  their  wrists 
and  bend  the  forks  trying  to  cut  lettuce  in  the  old 
barbaric  way — women  whose  highest  proof  of  real 
culture  in  eating  is  to  stick  the  little  finger  straight 
out  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Lettuce  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  eat  when  a  knife  is  used.  In  any  other  way 
it  is  a  futile  struggle.  We  shall  have  something  to 
say  presentlv  about  the  proper,  human  way  in  which 
to  eat  chicken  in  a  diner  or  at  home.  Such  matters 
are  filled  with  national  importance. 

Dumb  Drivers 

Automobile  drivers  seem  to  be  losing  their  old- 
time  cunning.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  accident 
reports,  some  of  which  were  commented  upon  in 
this  department  in  February,  with  others  coming  to 
hand  in  the  last  month,  shows  that  fatalities  and  in- 
juries caused  by  motorists  running  their  cars  into 
the  sides  of  trains  are  increasing  while  the  number  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  drivers  to  beat  the  train  to  the 
crossing  is  not  so  large  as  formerly. 

The  thing  is  rather  difficult  to  make  out.  Motor 
car  speed  has  increased  in  recent  years.  Little  ex- 
cuse can  be  found  for  motorists  hitting  the  train  in- 
stead of  the  track  in  time  to  be  ground  to  pieces  in 
the  old  way.  Hitting  the  side  of  a  train  is  much  like 
bumping  into  a  barn  or  a  fence,  something  that  any 
boob  can  do.  With  our  improved  machinery  and 
higher  speed  it  does  seem  as  if  almost  anyone  ought 
to  step  on  it  in  time  to  get  a  good  wallop  from  the 
car  catcher.  To  hit  the  side  of  a  train  is  an  ignomin- 
ious act.  But  to  reach  the  crossing  just  on  the  in- 
stant and  so  be  assured  of  being  pitched  here  and 
there,  high,  wide  and  handsome,  seems  more  in  keep- 
ing with  true  sportsmanship. 

This  Sounds  Hopeful 

President  (ireen  of  the  .American  b'ederation  of 
Labor  says  we  may  have  a  revolution  in  the  United 
States  if  employment  isn't  found  for  the  3.000,000 
men  he  says  are  idle. 

The  president  of  the  .\.I'".L.  must  indeed  be  green, 
esjK'cially  about  world  history.  Can  he  jxjint  to  any 
re\'olution  that  achieved  the  end  at  which  he  seems 
to  be  aiming?  It  is  Mr.  (ireen's  business  to  do  just 
what  he  is  doing — throw  a  scare  into  congress.  Next 
to  Wall  .Street  we  know  no  ])lace  so  susceptible  to 
the  influences  of  hokum.  .\Ir.  Creen  believes  the 
things  he  says,  doubtless,  but  lie  says  them  as  the 
result  of  emironmcnt,  training,  lie  may  be  trying 
to  emulate  the  departed  (ionipers  whose  meticulosity 
of  si)eech  upon  occasion  was  a  real  phenomenon. 
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Industry,  society,  may  he  slow  in  ahsorljins^^  the 
men  made  idle  hy  modern  machinery'.  Sometimes  the 
outlook  is  a  hit  dreary.  "But,"  said  J3r.  Julius  Klein, 
assistant  secretary  of  commerce,  in  a  radio  talk  a 
few  days  ago,  "new  needs  for  service  spring  from 
new  industries  of  the  'machine  age'  in  American  in- 
dustry, and  eventually  should  take  care  of  ])ractically 
all  the  workers  displaced  hy  mechanical  apparatus." 

Dr.  Klein  said  the  advance  of  machinery  has  never 
been  so  swift  as  here  in  the  United  States  during  the 
decade  of  the  nineteen-twenties.  In  a  middle  western 
state  there  is  a  huge  plant  which  is  filled  by  what  is 
really  a  single  machine.  It  turns  out  comi)leted  auto- 
mobile frames  almost  untouched  by  human  hands. 
Each  frame  remains  on  conveyors  nine-tenths  of  the 
time.  To  su])ervise  this  vast  "automat"  about  200 
men  are  employed.  The  plant  turns  out  between  7,000 
and  9,000  automobile  frames  a  day.  A  rather  well- 
known  automobile  ])lant  in  central  Europe  also  has 
200  men  in  that  part  of  its  establishment  devoted  to 
this  same  kind  of  work.  They  turn  out  35  frames  a 
day.  The  almost  incredible  efficiency  of  our  new 
American  machinery  could  scarcely  be  illustrated  in 
more  striking  fashion. 

Dr.  Klein,  like  other  thinkers,  is  not  discouraged — 
and  remember  he  is  the  scientific  chap  who  turned 
down  a  very  large  salary  ofifer  not  long  ago  to  keep 
his  little  "assistant"  job  where  he  can  do  things  he 
likes  to  do;  he  is  ho])eful. 

"Viewing  the  matter  broadl},"  said  he,  "I  think 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  activities  which 
have  ramified  endlessly  from  the  new  machine- 
driven  industries,  the  new  'service  occupations'  have 
been  thus  created — the  new  jobs  brought  into  being 
by  our  steadily  mounting  levels  of  living — should 
eventually  take  care  of  practically  all  the  men  and 
women  displaced  by  the  machine.  New  wants,  new 
needs  for  service,  sprout  most  luxuriantly  from  the 
soil  of  the  machine  age.  But  we  must  not  be  re- 
miss in  combating  the  extremely  regrettable — even 
though  temporary — human  hardships  attendant  upon 
the  rise  of  the  mechanical  'robot.' 

"However,  the  multiplication  of  desirable  products 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  us  all — the  movement 
that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  nineteen-twenties — 
can  hardly,  in  its  total  and  ultimate  efifect,  be  other 
than  a  giant  good.  It  means,  inevitably,  that  we 
will  have  more — much  more — and  will  work  less  to 
acquire  it." 

Mr.  Green  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  about  the 
future.  But  he  is  mistaken.  The  only  revolution  we 
shall  have  here  will  be  among  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try and  commerce.  The  labor  created  by  the  other 
kind  of  revolution,  the  kind  Mr.  Green  fears,  appar- 
ently, never  built  cities,  happy  homes,  savings  ac- 
counts. His  kind  of  revolution  delivers  death  and 
destruction,  not  dollars. 


Once  In  a  Lifetime 

If  you  find  a  thrill  in  statistics  you  may  learn  one 
fact  of  somewhat  minor  importance,  but  still  statisti- 
cal, by  watching  the  coat  lapels  of  men  in  a  crowd. 
Once  upon  a  time,  probably  some  20  years  ago,  an 
idle  reporter,  watching  the  passing  throngs  in  the 
Union  Station  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  discovered  that 
eight  of  every  ten  men  wore  some  kind  of  button  in 
their  coat  lapels,  the  insignias  of  various  orders  or 
lodges.    They  are  less  numerous  nowdays  but  still 


they  are  worn  by  an  astonishingly  large  part  of  the 
])opulation. 

Most  of  the  buttons  worn  in  coat  lapels  testify  to 
membership  in  something  or  other,  proof  that  the 
wearer  stood  the  test  of  investigation.  But  for  all 
round  value,  not  to  be  had  for  money  or  social  stand- 
ing but  only  in  recognition  of  a  lifetime's  labor,  the 
service  button  of  gold  leads  all  other  emblems.  Fifty 
years  of  loyalty  to  employers,  a  certificate  of  close 
attention  to  duty,  it  is  today  something  to  prize 
highly.  No  man  can  do  better  for  his  boy  than  to 
leave  for  him  this  proof  of  steadfast  purpose,  a  fine 
suggestion  in  gold  to  guide  him  through  the  years 
in  maintaining  a  very  l)eautiful  tradition  in  railroad- 
ing. 

The  Daily,  Hourly  Duty 

Something  was  said  in  these  columns  in  February 
about  The  Faithfully  Secretary,  a  woman  who  had 
worked  for  one  railroad  for  40  years  or  more.  This 
month  a  man  claims  our  attention.  Richard  McHale, 
after  68  years  and  eight  months  faithful  service  for 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  sits  in  his  easy  chair  and 
smokes  the  hours  away,  no  doubt,  in  pleasant  con- 
templation of  the  fine  record  he  has  made  in  a  long 
life  given  to  undistinguished  laI)or.  No  man's  name 
has  been  longer  on  the  Lackawanna  pay  roll  than 
his.  Everyone  in  the  region  where  his  life  has  been 
spent  knows  and  admires  him.  No  one  would  think 
of  passing  him  without  a  cheerful  Good  Morning. 
They  are  all  his  friends  and  well-wishers.  They 
know  that  in  his  home  there  hangs  an  engraved  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  pension  board 
and  the  president  of  the  road  testifying  that  for  all 
these  68  years  he  performed  his  huml)le  duties  faith- 
fully and  well. 

Richard  McHale  started  his  earning  career  as  a 
l)reaker  l)oy  in  the  company's  coal  mines  at  Scran- 
ton.  Pa.,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old.  That  was 
in  1861.  When  he  was  retired,  Februar\-  17,  he  had 
been  a  watchman  for  many  years,  his  highest  post, 
a  post  he  honored  by  attending  to  its  duties  prop- 
erly, a  job  he  made  important  in  his  own  way.  Surely 
this  is  a  consummation  all  men  might  seek.  In  68 
years  not  one  demerit  against  his  record,  but  many 
marks  to  his  credit. 

McHale  never  heard  of  Aughey,  the  philosopher, 
but  if  he  had  been  his  student  he  could  not  have 
lived  more  completely  the  great  thinker's  ideal  for 
man.  "Do  daily  and  hourly  your  duty,"  said 
Aughc}-.  "Do  it  patiently  and  thoroughly.  Do  it 
as  it  presents  itself;  do  it  at  the  moment,  and  let  it 
be  its  own  reward.  Never  mind  whether  it  is  known 
and  acknowledged  or  not,  but  do  not  fail  to  do  it." 

This  was  McHale's  life-program.  The  president 
of  the  Lackawanna  can  do  no  better  with  the  same 
ideal.  He  and  others  in  like  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility can  know  little  more  peace  of  mind 
when  their  great  day  comes  than  the  old  watchman 
knows  now  that  his  is  here.  They  merely  have  been 
watchmen  of  another  kind.  McHale's  careful  eyes 
doubtless  have  saved  thousands  of  lives,  millions  in 
property — truly  an  important  job.  Great  men  whose 
names  are  known  everywhere  will  sleep  no  more 
soundly  than  he  when  the  summons  comes. 

Faulty  Piloting,  the  Cause 

The  importance  and  necessity  for  looking  after 
the    physical    and    mental    condition    of    flyers  is 
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stressed  by  the  fact  that  statistics  indicate  that  59 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  in  commercial  flying,  63  per 
cent  for  the  army  and  74  per  cent  for  the  navy,  are 
due  to  the  failure  of  pilots  and  the  human  element, 
the  war  department  announces.  It  was  said  that 
during  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  regular 
decrease  in  flying  casualties  in  the  air  corps  but 
there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  causes  of  casualties 
on  account  of  failure  of  pilots. 


Behind  On  Your  Reading,  Senator 

Capper's  Magazine  for  March  says : 

Railroad  taxes  for  one  year  come  to  a  total  of  $295,066,480. 
This  is  $1,079,417  a  day.  They  increased  3.5  per  cent,  or 
$13,457,890,  over  those  of  1927,  while  operating  revenues 
were  $32,268,750  less  than  in  1927.  Yet  the  railroads  are 
having  the  fattest  years  in  their  history. 

The  senator  is  several  years  late  with  his  tax  fig- 
ures. In  1916  the  roads 'paid  $157,113,000  in  taxes. 
In  1928  this  had  increased  to  $389,432,000,  and  in 
1929  it  was  $402,630,000  in  direct  taxes,  or  $3.35  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States — 
6.3  per  cent  of  their  total  receipts. 

The  tax  situation,  in  railroad  matters,  is  the  most 
alarming  thing  in  present  day  business.  The  taxes 
for  1916  have  been  mentioned.  Look  back  a  little 
farther.  In  1911  the  railroads  paid  $98,626,848  in 
taxes.  Compare  that  year  with  1929  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  taxes  have  increased  $304,000,000,  or 
308  per  cent ! 

The  article  on  taxes,  appearing  in  this  issue  of 
Transportation,  by  Lee  G.  Lauck,  an  economist  of  ex- 
cellent reputation,  is  commended  to  Senator  Capper 
for  reading. 


An  Age  of  Marvels  and  Mergers 

Air  transport  companies  appear  to  be  following 
the  examples  of  early  day  railroads  by  merging,  but 
they  are  doing  it  much  sooner  in  their  careers.  Avia- 
tion gossipers  in  New  York,  and  especially  the  New 
York  Times,  say  big  things  are  about  to  happen  in 
the  business  of  consolidating,  combining,  absorbing, 
merging,  or  whatever  the  financiers  prefer  to  call  it, 
and  all  these  things  afifect  the  future  of  the  country's 
transportation ;  indeed  one  might  say  of  the  whole 
world.  Passenger  and  mail  service  across  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  by  dirigible,  and  by  boat-planes 
made  to  carry  150  passengers — these  are  promised 
for  this  summer;  not  dreams  or  stock  selling 
schemes,  but  air  transport  equipment  built  and  ready 
for  use. 

In  this  country  the  merging  of  many  weak  air 
transport  lines  with  larger  companies  is  good  sense. 
What  seems  to  be  trustworthy  information  says  the 
United  Aircraft  and  Transport  Corporation  is  plan- 
ning to  make  a  definite  offer  soon  for  the  exchange 
of  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  stock.  Meetings  of 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  two  companies  will 
be  held  at  an  early  date  to  arrange  for  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  properties. 

Aviation  men  say  the  union  of  the  two  companies, 
which  would  create  a  complete  coast-to-coast  air- 
plane line,  would  bring  about  an  operating  time  of 
30  hours  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  against 
the  present  50-hour  air-rail  time  on  transportation 
systems  operating  between  the  two  coasts.  At  New 
York  the  line  would  tie  in  with  the  proposed  trans- 
Atlantic  Zeppelin  lines  and  at  San  Francisco  would 
connect  with  the  proposed   Pacific   Zeppelin  line. 


United  Aircraft  and  the  Zeppelin  lines  arc  closely 
connected  with  National  City  Bank  interests. 

National  Air  Transport  is  inaugurating  a  six-hour 
plane  service  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
United  Aircraft,  through  Boeing  Air  Transport,  a 
subsidiary,  is  beginning  a  20-hour  schedule  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  By  means  of  fast  cruis- 
ing planes  now  being  tested,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
aviation  men  recently,  the  time  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  could  be  cut  down  to  three  hours  if 
expedient,  placing  the  traffic  between  the  two  cities 
practically  on  a  commutation  basis. 

The  merging  of  United  Aircraft  and  National  Air 
Transport  would  create  the  largest  air  transport 
company  in  the  United  States,  with  combined  assets 
of  about  $33,000,000'.  Furthermore,  the  combined 
company  would  have  an  interest  in  Transcontinental 
Air  Transport,  now  operating  an  air-rail  service  to 
the  Pacific  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  Na- 
tional Air  Transport  owns  50,000  shares  of  Trans- 
continental Air  Transport. 

What  a  tiine  to  live  !  What  a  history  to  read  50 
years  from  now !  Television  was  broadcast  success- 
fully a  few  days  ago  in  England.  We  now  have 
regular  telephone-radio  service  between  North 
and  South  America.  A  man  in  Hollywood  spent 
nearly  $500  one  evening  last  week  talking  by  tele- 
phone and  radio  about  a  business  deal  with  his  agent 
in  Sweden,  and  didn't  even  call  up  the  papers  and 
tell  about  it.  He  had  done  it  frequently.  A  pilot 
in  the  air  can  adjust  an  instrument  on  his  board  so 
that  its  impulses  will  turn  on  a  beacon  on  the  earth 
below  !  Pilots  20,000  feet  in  the  air  talk  to  persons 
below  them  in  the  hangars  ! 

And  still  men — some  men — go  about  declaring  they 
can  find  nothing  to  do. 

What  a  piker  Jules  Verne  was  after  all — what 
limited  vision  he  had. 


This  Talk  of  Hard  Times 

You  have  only  to  study  the  reports  from  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  and  some  of  the  business 
agencies  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made 
here  rather  frequently,  that  we  are  a  queer  people. 
Here  and  there  talk  is  heard  about  hard  times,  un- 
employment, farmers,  farm  relief  and,  unpaid  mort- 
gages, but  strangely  enough  men  who  do  much  of 
the  talking  seem  to  deny  themselves  nothing.  We 
have  never  bored  ourselves  or  our  readers  with 
heavy  statistics,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  country  has  nearly  27  million  motor 
vehicles  in  daily  operation.  In  1929  the  average 
motorist  paid  $812  for  his  car.  The  more  cheap  cars 
sold  the  more  work  will  there  be  for  men  keeping 
them  in  order.  One  manufacturer  in  Detroit  is  said 
to  have  created  work  for  millions  all  over  the  world. 

Farmers,  we  are  told,  are  worse  off  than  ever,  but 
right  along  with  this  report  comes  another  showing 
that  motor  car  and  tractor  sales  to  farmers  are  in- 
creasing constantly.  Hard  times  talk  is  largely 
hoku  m. 


The  Value  of  Schooling 

Figures  from  the  federal  de])artnient  of  !al)()r  show 
that  an  untrained  man  averages  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 
The  boy  who  stays  in  school  four  more  years  and  fin- 
ishes high  scliool  averages  $2.200 — almost  twice  as  much 
as  the  untrained  man.     In  ten  years  he  averages  $10,000 
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more  than  the  boy  who  never  went  l)eyoncl  the  grades. 

If,  instead  of  continuing  his  echication  througli  the 
high  school  period,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  jol) 
and  permanent  employment,  he  might  be  alile  to  earn 
$4,000  (hu-ing  those  four  years.  If  he  put  all  of  this 
$4,0(X)  in  the  savings  bank  and  left  it  there  for  ten  years, 
he  would  have,  principal  and  interest,  something  like 
$5.v375.67.  Even  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  on  his  money,  it  would  be  much  less  than  the 
additional  |10,0(X)  he  probably  would  earn  by  having 
a  better  education. 

If  he  takes  another  four  years'  training  and  goes 
through  college,  or  completes  a  technical  or  business 
course,  he  increases  his  earning  capacity  to  five  or  six 
thousand  a  year — more  than  double  the  income  of  the 
high  school  graduate.  He  is  making  four  or  "five  thou- 
sand a  year  more  than  the  tmschooled  man— fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  ten  years.  ( )f ten  his  income  .goes  far 
beyond  this. 

It  does  pay  to  go  to  school.  .Someone  has  said  it  is 
worth  an  average  of  ten  dollars  a  day.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  to  reflect  that  the  figures  from  the  department  of 
labor  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  assembled 
more  then  ten  years  ago  by  the  writer  of  this  i)iece,  ])ub- 
lished  in  the  World's  Work.  The  figures  used  then 
proved  what  they  are  proving  every  day,  that  the  boy 
who  "picks  uj)  his  trade"  never  gets  very  far. 


States'  Interest  in  Consolidations 

The  states'  interest  in  the  proposed  consolidation 
of  railroads,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  all  lines  e.xist 
through  state  corporation  laws,  the  federal  govern- 
ment having  no  such  provision. 

Governors,  and  the  business  men  who  seem 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  railroad  service;  men 
who  know  that  consolidations  will  never  result  in  lower 
rates,  which  is  their  life-ideal,  are  opposing  what  they 
sincerely  believe  will  destroy  actual  competition.  And 
competition,  the  business  men  know,  creates  and  pre- 
serves good  service  which  is  vastly  more  important  than 
lower  rates.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  declared, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  although 
of  common  ownership,  are  keen  competitors,  and  busi- 
ness men  want  them  to  continue  that  way. 

So  far  as  the  aspects  of  economy  are  concerned,  the 
abolishing  of  repair  shops,  terminal  facilities  and  so 
forth,  and  the  elimination  of  staffs  here  and  there,  even 
if  they  were  realized,  would  mean  reduced  pay-rolls,  and 
this,  certainly  every  public  body  will  oppose  for  obvious 
reasons.  Take  the  shops  and  the  railroad  payrolls  from 
a  town  or  small  city  and  you  kill  it,  or  at  least  reduce  its 
prosperity  just  that  much.  Putting  more  money  into 
dividends,  if  consolidations  were  to  have  that  effect, 
would  bring  no  cheers  from  the  ]niblic.  Railroad  pay- 
rolls contribute  very  largely  to  the  welfare  of  a  state. 
Furthermore,  most  of  the  states  have  contributed 
largely,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  to  the  success  of  rail- 
roads, and  therefore  have  a  right  to  express  them.selves 
through  their  officials. 

Altogether,  it  is  rather  emphatically  evident  that  any 
attempt  of  the  federal  government,  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  congress,  to  invade 
what  are  states'  rights  in  the  matter  of  corporations, 
will  be  vigorously  resented  verbally  and  in  the  courts. 
It  is  being  pointed  out  in  i)retty  strong  language,  too. 
that  if  it  was  illegal  and  therefore  wrong  26  years  ago 
for  railroads  to  consolidate,  it  is  wrong  today,  indicating 
that  the  old  Rooseveltian  "trust  busting"  idea  has  not 


died  in  the  ])ublic  mind.  The  Northern  Securities  case 
is  still  available  for  evening  reading. 

Frank  McMananiy,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  the  cannery,  when  he  says,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Northern  Pacific-Great  North- 
ern decision,  that,  in  eft'ect,  the  i)roposed  merger  would 
I)e  unlawful.  His  chief  reason  for  this  energetic  term 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Transportation  Act  clearly  re- 
(juires  the  commission  to  hold  hearings  before  approving 
a  merger.    Says  the  chairman  : 

Under  the  procedure  here  approved  hy  the  majority  con- 
solidations may  be  brought  about  without  the  recpiired  notice 
to  the  governor  of  each  state  and  without  an  opportunity 
for  the  people  to  show  wliether  or  not  such  proposal  is  in 
the  public  interest.  Certainly  such  procedure  is  not  sanc- 
tioned or  contemplated  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

'i'he  consolidation  of  these  two  lines  is  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  specific  mandate  of  congress  that  "competition 
shall  be  preserved  as  fully  as  possible." 

Commissi(jner  luistman.  also  dissenting,  is  even  more 
emphatic.    Says  he : 

Obviously,  the  attempt  to  bring  this  unification  under 
section  5  (2)  is  subterfuge,  such  as  we  ought  not  to  counte- 
nance. It  trifles  with  the  law.  Incidentally,  those  who 
devised  this  sul)terfuge  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  utilize 
the  corporation  laws  of  any  state  in  which  the  system  will 
actually  operate.  Instead  they  had  recourse  to  little  Dela- 
ware, far  removed  from  the  theater  of  action.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  quite  arguable  that  we  would  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  sound  public  policy  in  refusing  every  ajiplication 
which  involves  the  use  of  a  Delaware  charter,  except  in  the 
rare  event  that  it  is  to  be  employed  in  that  state. 

So  important  has  the  Burlington  been  to  its  two  proprie- 
tors that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
unification  project  w^as  the  outgrowth  of  a  fear,  inspired  by 
our  tentative  consolidation  plan,  that  an  effort  might  be 
made  to  divorce  the  Burlington  from  one  of  them.  Its  im- 
portance to  both  was  emphasized  by  the  applicaiUs  through- 
out the  present  record. 


And  Better  Language  Too 

Railroad  employes,  mostly  yard  forces  probably,  seem 
determined  to  start  something  or  other  in  Kansas.  A 
delegation  headed  by  one  Ed  RafFerty,  from  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  called  not  long  ago  at  the  office  of  the 
state  labor  commissioner  at  Topeka.  and  filed  a  formal 
blanket  complaint  against  all  railroads  asking  for  better 
switch  shanties,  and  better  sanitary  facilities  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

( )ne  of  the  many  mysteries  encumbering  our  life  since 
operator  days  has  been  the  inadefpiacies  of  railroad 
switch  shanties.  The  men  ask  for  better  sanitary  facil- 
ities. We  have  never  seen  any  except  those  adjacent 
to  but  entirely  a])art  from  such  shanties.  These  shel- 
ters usually  are  about  as  c<jmfortal)le  as  a  telephone 
booth,  and  the  average  yard  office  is  no  better.  No 
wonder  the  men  use  language  that  will  curl  the  hair  on 
a  buffalo  robe,  ^'ardmen  do  an  important  work,  they 
perform  duties  calling  them  out  into  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Their  jobs  are  dangerous,  despite  all  the  safe-guards  on 
the  eciuipment  they  handle.  They  are  entitled  to  com- 
fortable and  sanitary  quarters.  The  state  boards  of 
health  might  wield  some  influence  here. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  business  and 
industry  is  the  fact  that  no  ten  thousand  a  year  men 
ever  go  on  strike. 


"If  a  person  is  really  intelligent  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  arrange  his  life  so  somebody  else  will  do 
the  work  for  him." — Clarence  Darrow. 


A STORY  about  Edward  Eugene 
Loomis,  president  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad,  just 
naturally  violates  all  the  ethics  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  one  u])on 
whom  falls  the  pleasant  duty  of 
writing  these  chronicles  of  life. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Loomis 's 
father  did  not  die  while  the  bov  was 
still  in  short  pants.  He  was  not 
forced  to  get  out  and  earn  the  living 
for  the  family.  He  went  to  work 
because  he  wanted  to  do  it.  He  did 
not  begin  his  career  as  a  water-car- 
rier for  a  section  gang.  He  was  not 
trained  in  engineering  and. 
therefore,  never  was  called 
at  midnight  to  build  a 
l)ridge  before  the  F"ast  Ex- 
press came  along  in  the 
morning.  He  never  even 
learned  telegraphy.  .So  far 
as  we  know  he  never  fired 
a  locomotive,  and  so  missed 
the  chance  given  all  self- 
respecting  heroes,  of  jump- 
ing over  to  the  right  side 
of  the  cab  and  taking  the 
Limited  in  on  time  when 
the  engineer  dropped  dead. 

Defying  all  the  well-es- 
tablished rules  of  writing, 
and  practically  ruinhig  the 
story  in  the  beginning,  it 
may  as  well  be  set  down 
here,  and  have  it  over  with, 
that  Mr.  Loomis's  boyhood 
and  his  youth  were  com- 
fortalile  times,  well-spent, 
pleasant ;    he    had  good 
clothes,  a  happy  home  life, 
broke    no    traffic,  laws — 
there  being  no  motor  cars 
at  that  time — and  then,  to 
wreck  what  remains  of  the 
original    plot,    he  actu;d]y 
went  to  college  and  came 
out  with  a  degree  instead 
of  a  flunk.    And,  if 
this   isn't   a  pretty 
dreary  outlook  for  a 
writing  man  may  we 
work  the  rest  of  our 
life  for  waterways. 

But  this  isn't  all  of 
it.  One  more  fact, 
taking  away  the  last 
hope,  is  found  in  the 
record  showing  that  this  peculiar  gen- 
tleman traveled  from  his  cotillion 
days  to  the  presidency  of  a  great  rail- 
road system  over  the  well-known 
"white-collar"  route — how  he  must 
hate  those  words!  Wherefore,  as  all 
well-read  persons  will  realize,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  use  an  entirely  new  form 
for  Edward  I^oomis.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, but  what  is  an  old-fashioned 
writer  to  do  when  all  his  props  are 


knocked  from  under  him  in  this  way.-* 
Much  has  been  said  in  this  depart- 
ment about  Luck,  spelled  with  a  capi- 
tal letter.  Mr.  Loomis  doesn't  Ijelicve 
in  it.  He  does  think  there  actually 
is  such  a  thing  as  Luck  influencing 
one's  life,  but  only  to  this  extent:  If 
a  chap  happens  to  meet  a  certain  man, 
and  that  man  has  an  understanding 
heart,  one  not  soured  by  the  crass 
stupidities  of  the  average  ajjplicant 
for  work,  that  is  Luck,  especially  if 
tlie  man  gives  the  chap  a  job.  After 
that,  in  the  gospel  of  Edward  Loom- 
i...  Luck  is  out  of  it ;  work,  intelli- 


li]4lwar<l  I^ooiiiis 


Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 


gence,  loyalty  and  perseverance,  these 
are  the  qualities  to  inill  a  man 
through. 

"Luck,"  said  Mr.  Loomis  one  day 
to  a  visitor,  "undouI)tedly  is  a  factor 
in  every  man's  life;  but  the  thing 
that  endures  and  comes  through  is 
something  el.se."  He  illustrates  iiis 
point  in  a  story. 

"Several  years  ago,"  he  relate^,  "a 
young  man  came  to  see  me  about  get- 
ting a  job.    I  was  a  division  super- 


intendent on  the  lu-ie  Railroad.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  me.  He  had  no 
introductions  of  any  kind.  l>ut  I 
liked  him  the  minute  I  saw  him. 

"  "Lm  a  graduate  of  Penn  State 
College,'  he  announced,  'and  am  ju.st 
out.  Here's  my  dii)loma.  I  haven't 
a  cent;  in  fact,  I'm  in  debt.  My 
mother  is  partly  deiiendent  on  me.  I 
want  a  job." 

"I  looked  liim  over.  A  well-.set-up, 
cheerful  young  chap. 

"'I'm  sorry,'  I  said  honestly:  "but 
I  haven't  a  thing  open  that  would 
suit  you.' 

"He  shook  his  head. 
"  A'ou  don't  get  me,'  he 
.^aid.    'I    want   work;  you 
must  liave  something.' 

"  'Will  you  take  a  jiick 
and  shovel  and  work  on  a 
gang?'  I  asked. 

"  'Sure  will,'  he  replied. 
I  gave  him  a  paper  to  the 
foreman  of  the  gang.  The 
next  morning  before  seven 
be  passed  my  house  with 
the  pick  and  shovel  on  his 
shoulder.  I  asked  about  him 
after  two  weeks.  He  was  a 
fine  workman.  In  a  few 
weeks  more  he  was  fore- 
man of  a  gang.  He  worked 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  promoted 
several  times.  Then  he 
came  to  me  again. 

"  'I'm  out  of  debt  and 
I  ve  saved  some,'  he  said. 
'I  want  to  be  a  surgeon.  If 
I  can  ])e  a.ssured  that  if  any- 
tliing  ha])])ens  to  me  my 
nmtlier  will  be  safe,  I'll  quit 
here  and  work  niy  way 
througii  medical  college. 
I'll  be  back  during  vaca- 
tions.' 

"We  managed  a  i)lan  so 
that  he  was  freed 
from  anxiety  as  to 
his  mother,  an<l  he 
went  to  Philadcli)hia. 
Every  vacation  he  was 
back,  taking  the  first 
job  vacant.  If  he  was 
asked  to  dig  ditches, 
he  dug  them.  He  nev- 
er welshed.  I  have  no 
idea  where  that  man  is  now.  I'ut  he 
became  a  surgeon,  and  one  thing  I 
am  certain  of,  he's  a  good  surgeon. 
Luck?  I  su]j])o.se  he  was  lucky  that 
1  gave  him  that  first  job.  liul  it 
wasn't  luck  that  ])ulled  him  through." 

Writers  of  experience  know  that 
no  man  ever  becomes  too  big  to  have 
fool  notions  about  this  or  that  or  the 
other  thing.  .Some  of  tbcni  take 
themselves  too  seriously.  1-ike  the 
ox.  many  of  them  dedicate  their  lives 
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to  labor,  making  of  their  important 
positions  a  hair  shirt.  meta])horicaIly, 
to  keep  them  forever  on  the  jum]). 
They  shnt  out  the  bright  things  of 
life,  and  forget  how  to  laugh  except 
upon  some  grim  victory  over  a  com- 
petitor. 

You  will  find  none  of  these  faults 
in  Edward  Loomis.  He  may  not, 
perhaps,  find  it  in  his  heart  to  smile 
at  mention  of  the  Erie  Canal,  con- 
templating the  taxes  of  the  railroads, 
more  than  402  millions  last  year,  but 
this  may  be  forgiven  because  it  is  a 
tragic  joke.  He  knows,  or  at  least 
like  other  sensil)le  and  much  har- 
rassed  executives,  he  hopes  fervently 
that  some  fine  day  the  j^eople  them- 
selves may  realize  what  money-wast- 
ers, what  unfair  competitors  these 
waterways  are,  how  dearly  they  cost, 
and  how  little  the  peo])le  ever  get  in 
return.  Doubtless,  like  other  coun- 
try-loving men,  he  likes  to  l)elieve 
that  while  the  people,  perhaps  for  a 
long  time,  may  go  wrong  ultimately 
they  will  go  right.  But,  it  must  be 
admitted,  they  are  a  l)it  slow  in  the 
learning. 

The  original  Loomises.  those  who 
came  over  here  from  soniewhen,"  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  something,  were 
farmers  and  they  fastened  their  roots 
firmly  in  the  sfiil  around  Windsor, 
Conn.,  where  they  produced  what 
are  called  Yankees.  After  a  while 
they  moved  to  the  region  now  known 
as   Herkimer   County,   New  York, 


where  they  stayed.  So  far  as  we 
know,  they  were  successful  farmers, 
every  generation  a  little  better  off 
tlian  the  preceding  one :  and  there, 
from  such  stock,  came  Edward  Eu- 
gene. His  folks  were  well-to-do.  tliey 
sent  him  to  ])rivate  schools,  and  then 
to  Lafavctte  college  where  he  earned 
his  LL.D.  degree.  After  a  period  of 
visiting  and  good  times  in  New  "N'ork. 
he  decided,  suddenly,  as  any  sensible 
American  youth  might  do,  to  go  to 
work.  The  announcement  caused  no 
astonishment.    It  was  expected. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  often 
very  astonishing  discoveries  of  voung 
men  graduated  from  the  college  of 
liberal  arts,  or  what  in  some  institu- 
tions is  called  the  general  science 
course,  is  that  when  thev  a])i")lv  some- 
where for  a  position  thev  have  no 
definite  qualification.  Tt  is.  thev  find, 
difficult  to  reply  briskly  when  asked 
inst  what  thev  think  thev  can  do. 
What  they  need  at  this  crucial  mo- 
ment is  guidance  and  sound  advice. 

Young  Loomis  was  forttmate  in 
having  sensible  friends,  and  one  of 
them  got  him  a  job — not  a  position — 
as  a  clerk  in  the  ofifice  of  the  legal 
counsel  representing  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  \\'estern  in  New  York. 
He  started  reafiing  law.  but  it  wasn't 
long  before  he  realized  that  the  rail- 
road, and  not  the  legal  end  of  it,  in- 
terested him.  Reading  law,  after 
all,  is  in  a  way  mucli  like  learning 
to  play  the  piano :  One  has  to  prac- 


tice so  many  absurd  and  dreary 
scales  before  one  is  permitted  to  try 
Chopin  or  Irving  Berlin — just  for  a 
contrast.  In  law  you  must  study 
torts — and  we  haven't  the  remotest 
idea  what  a  tort  is — and  contracts 
and  other  bothersome  preliminaries 
before  you  get  a  chance  to  read  the 
decisions  of  great  minds  like  Justice 
Holmes  and  Taft  and  others. 

So  why  fool  with  it?  There  were 
enough  lawyers  then,  as  there  are  too 
many  now,  while  good  material  for 
railroad  presidencies  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  find.  Fortunately  for  the 
future  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, young  Loomis  asked  for  a 
transfer,  got  it,  and  became  a  clerk 
of  another  kind  in  the  operating  de- 
]Kirtment.  Soon  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  work  of  real  railroading,  happy 
over  his  esca])e  from  a  life  of  where- 
ases, to-wit,  this  defendant  doth  ever 
prav,  and  all  that  kind  of  rot,  not  to 
mention  writs  of  maudannis  and 
duces  fccuni.  Eventually  he  became 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager, 
and  lorded  it  over  thirty  or  more 
clerks  none  of  whom  ever  imagined, 
of  course,  that  their  boss  would, 
some  day,  make  the  best  anti-water- 
ways speech  in  the  nation.  The 
World  War  proved  that  heroes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  unexpected 
walks  of  life. 

Loomis,  as  we  said  a  moment  ago, 
liked  railroading.  The  White  Col- 
lar phrase  didn't  mean  a  thing  to 
him.  It  wcjukl  take  more  than  a  white 
collar  to  hold  him  back,  and  then,  too, 
it  might  not  stay  white.  They  seldom 
do.  He  holds  to  his  early-day  ideas 
right  now  about  such  things.  "A 
stenographer  to  a  superintendent," 
said  he  not  long  ago,  "has  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  a  boy  can  have.  He 
can  study  management  right  there. 
He  has  to  transmit  orders.  He  learns 
in  a  small  way  how  to  tell  men  what 
to  df).  He  has  presumably  a  good  ex- 
am]:)le  1)cfore  him  every  day.  .\  clerk- 
shi])  is  not  a  dead  place  when  a  live 
man  is  in  it." 

He  began  to  climb  out  of  the  clerk- 
ships. In  1894  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Tioga  division  of  the 
Erie  with  headquarters  at  Elmira, 
which  means  that  he  had  in  his  ter- 
ritory the  coal  and  lumber  properties 
at  Arnot.  He  held  that  job  for  five 
years,  demonstrating  upon  occasion, 
and  rather  dramatically,  too,  his  in- 
born ability  to  handle  men.  In  the 
passing  years  he  was  chosen  for  sev- 
eral pretty  important  tasks  here  and 
there  in  the  East,  and  finally,  in  19CX) 
was  sent  to  the  Lackawanna  as  su- 
])erintendent.  In  two  years  he  was 
vice  president  and  a  member  of  the 
boarcl  of  managers,  and  these  offices 
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he  held  until  he  became  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  in  1917. 

And  that  was  a  fine  time  for  a 
man  to  become  the  president  of  a 
railroad,  especially  in- the  bottle-neck 
end  of  the  nation  when  every  pos- 
sible effort  was  directed  tov/ard  get- 
ting goods  over  the  country,  into 
ships  and  across  the  sea  to  our  fight- 
ing friends  in  Europe.  To  add  to 
the  troubles,  his  road  passed  into  gov- 
ernment control  in  January,  1918, 
and  when  it  was  returned  to  its  own- 
ers in  1920  along  came  the  strikes 
of  the  trainmen,  the  miners,  the  shop 
crafts — a  hard  breaking  in  for  any 
man. 

It  would  fill  a  book — the  story  of 
railroad  men's  strife  in  those  days. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  suffered,  of 
course,  but  Loomis  was  out  after 
business,  drawing  upon  his  previous 
experience  in  quieting  the  employes, 
smoothing  down  here  and  straighten- 
ing something  over  there — logic,  in- 
telligence, a  sound  philosophy  of  life, 
a  keen  understanding  of  men  and 
how  to  treat  them,  rubljing  them  all 
the  right  way,  just  as  one  rubs  a  cat 
if  one  wishes  to  avoid  trouble.  Be- 
fore very  long  the  road  and  its  fam- 
ily were  going  along  as  they  should. 
And  then  Mr.  Loomis  began  organ- 
izing his  forces  for  the  future.  Super- 
visors of  employment  were  created 
from  the  ranks,  men  whom  everyone 
on  the  road  knew.  The  instructions 
they  received  from  the  big  boss  were 
a  bit  unusual : 

"When  you  question  an  applicant 
for  a  job,"  said  Mr.  Loomis,  "make 
him  understand  that  you  want  to 


help  him,  rather  than  merely  to  dis- 
cover how  much  he  does  or  does  not 
know. 

"As  far  as  possible,  become  the 
firm  friend  and  adviser  of  all  men 
on  your  division.  Listen  to  them 
sympathetically,  try  to  understand 
their  problems,  and  aid  them  in  ev- 
ery way  possible. 

"If  a  man  is  not  happy  in  his 
v/ork,  he  will  not  do  good  work.  He 
will  not  progress  and  the  company 
likewise  will  sufifer.  It  costs  a  lot 
to  train  hew  men,  and  they  are  ex- 
pensive until  they  get  educated  to 
their  positions,  which  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  obtaining  the  right 
men  for  the  right  jobs.  Applicants 
should  be  aided  in  deciding  which 
branch  of  the  service  they  want  to 
follow.  Your  experience  should  be 
of  great  help  to  them  in  this  respect. 

"It  is  the  contented  employe  who 
makes  a  good  railroad." 

Hiring  men  is  a  business  on  that 
line  apparently,  and  after  one  has 
landed  a  job  he  is  taken  amund  and 
introduced  and  made  to  feel  right,  a 
wonderful  thing  as  you  know  if  you 
have  ever  been  through  the  mill  your- 
self. They  have  every  kind  of  club 
and  society  on  that  road  needed  to 
keep  them  contented.  No  road  in 
the  country  has  more  or  better  or- 
ganizations, and  the  men  —  not  the 
management — suggested  all  of  them. 
They  arc  a  big  family.  They  believe 
in  their  railroad.  They  work  for  it. 
They  get  business  for  it,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  and  as  employes  on 
most  of  the  big  roads  are  doing  all 
the  time.   They  have  learned  tlie  les- 


son so  many  men  need  to  know  in 
every  big  industry :  that  the  success 
of  the  company  means  their  own 
comfort  and  happiness.  What,  after 
all,  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
a  principle  but  starve  his  family? 


A  Continued  Story 

Once  in  a  blue  moon,  but  not 
oftener,  the  make-up  man  on  a  maga- 
zine, printer  or  editor,  does  things 
for  which  there  is  no  explanation.  It 
happened  last  month  on  page  13  in 
a  little  story  headed  "The  Railroad 
Diplomat."  Within  a  day  or  two  the 
mails  and  the  tclei)hones  were  over- 
burdened with  in((uiries.  ".Somehow," 
said  the  first  anxious  reader,  a  quiet- 
voiced  man,  "somehow  I  don't  seem 
t')  see^  the  point."  Examination 
showed  that  the  tale  had  ended  with 
a  passenger  putting  his  feet  on  the 
car  seat  in  front  of  him.  Now  go 
on  with  the  story : 

"However,  the  conductor  came 
along,  picked  a  newspaj^er  off  the 
floor  and  with  a  .smile,  slipped  it  un- 
der the  passenger's  feet,  whereiqwn 
the  passenger  remarked,  T  couldn't 
get  better  .service  if  I  was  in  a  Pull- 
man.' " 

There  was  a  perfect  example  of  the 
diplomat  in  action!  Inferentially,  he 
re])roached  the  passenger  for  mis- 
using the  equipment,  yet  did  it  in 
such  a  way  that  no  offense  was  tak- 
en. On  the  contrary,  in  fact,  it  ap- 
peared as  a  bit  of  added  service. 


Socialism  denounces  those  who 
have  the  wealth  and  leisure  which  are 
its  ideals. — Rcf/iiiuld  Mitchcl  Banks. 
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Here's  A  Railroad 
Picture 


I 


(.rack  chefs  of  the  system  caterin<j  to 
tlie  palates  of  a  hard  working  group 
of  men  and  two  or  tliree  women. 

A  large  part  of  tlie  extensive 
Union  Pacific  yards  in  tiie  MoiUe- 
hcllo  territory  near  the  East  Los  .An- 
geles station  was  converted  into  a  mo- 
tion i)icture  studio  for  almost  two 
weeks  while  other  scenes  were  heing 
filmed.  Since  this  picture  has  a  hack- 
ground  of  engines  and  freight  cars 
throughout  the  story,  all  the  inciden- 
tal noises  of  a  great  railroad  yard 
added  considerahle  realism  and  color 
to  the  sound  atmosi)here  of  the  pro- 
duction.   .As  a  climax  to  a  ])eriod  of 


V,y  W.  J.  P.\RKER 

r  HAS  HF.K.N  said  that  newspaper 
men  arc  refjuired  to  write  about 
more  highly  s])ecialized  subjects 
than  any  other  men  on  earth.  If 
by  any  chance  you  know  anything 
about  motion  pictures,  and  most  f)f  us 
think  we  do.  you  must  be  willing  to 
admit  that  directors  run  a  close  sec- 
ond to  re])orters  in  this  respect,  ^'ou 
have  only  to  remember  the  ])icturcs 
you  see  to  realize  this  fact. 

.Ml  of  which  has  been  set  down 
here  as  an  introduction  to  a  motion 
pictiu'e  turned  out  a  cou])le  of  montlis 
ago  in  Hollywood,  with  a  somewhat 
misleading  title,  "( )h,  ^'eah  ?"  I'nless 
you  read  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
pajiers  you  might  not  suspect,  i)er- 
haps,  that  right  there,  in  your  own 
home  town  you  have  a  chance  to  see 
a  corking  good  railroad  picture  in 
which  the  Union  i'acific  forces  and 
pro])erties  took  the  leading  jiart.  Two 
he-men  are  featured,  Robert  Arm- 
strong and  James  (jleascju,  better 
known  as  jimmy,  and  both  of  them 
would,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Fate,  have  made  good  brakemen. 

"Oh,  Veah?"  is  a  I'athe  picture. 
Much  of  the  action  takes  place  in  a 
railroad  construction  cam]),  and  these 
scenes  were  filmed  in  a  rugged  sec- 
tion of  Northern  California.  For 
more  than  a  week,  the  entire  com- 
pany, with  i^layers.  Director  'Pay 
Garnett  and  a  large  technical  staff, 
lived  in  railroad  cars  in  a  comnuinity 
unto  themselves.  The  railroad  com- 
pany not  only  supplied  the  Pullni;uis 
but  also  a  special  diner  and  club  car, 
with  what  the  actors  called  one  of  the 
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close  cooperation,  the  KKO  'i"lie;itcr 
in  Los  .\ngelcs  staged  a  s|)ecial 
"Uni(jn  Pacific  Night"  during  the 
showing  of  the  picture.  .Armstrong 
and  (ileason  made  a  jiersonal  ap])ear- 
ance  at  the  theater  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  and  a  number  of  hig!il\ 
hilarious  "gags"  were  directed  espe- 
cially for  the  many  Union  i'.'icific 
workers  who  attended. 

The  ])icture  is  an  adai^tation  ol 
.A.  W.  .Somerville's  story.  "Xo 
Brakes",  ])ublished  l)y  the  Saturday 
F.vening  Post.  Somerville,  as  some 
of  you  may  know,  is  a  railroad  man. 
the  son  of  another  railroad  man  Iiigh 
in  the  l  anks,  and  certainly  knows  his 
ties  and  things.  I^ut  this  is  an  adaj)- 
tation,  you  must  remember.  No 
camera  can  ])roduce  precisely  what  a 
story  writer  puts  down  on  paj)er.  If 
it  could  there  would  l)e  less  work  for 
the  director,  supervisor  and  execu- 
tive, three  personages  who  are  jier- 
fectly  safe  in  these  pages. 

In  addition  to  .Armstrong  and 
(llea'^on  the  cast  includes  such  favor- 


ites as  Zasu  Pitts,  one  of  the  most 
natural  creatures  in  pictures,  and 
Patricia  Caron.  Paul  Hurst,  Frank 
Hagney,  Bud  Fine  and  Charles  Ham- 
ilton. It  is  essentially  a  comedy  about 
two  boomer  brakemen,  but  it  contains 
some  thrilling  scenes  in  a  race  be- 
tween some  runaway  cars  and  the 
coming  passenger  train.  The  picture 
provides  excellent  entertainment  for 
railroad  men  of  every  degree,  and  for 
John  Pulilic  himself  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life.  Personally,  we  think 
Patricia  Caron  is  a  bum  telegra])her, 
but  only  the  operators  in  the  house 
will  knciw  it. 


Water  and  Oil  for 
Japanese  Engines 


from  Osaka,  Japan,  says 
a  result  of  experiments  \hv 


Word 
that  as 

railway  ministry  has  ordered  40  per 
cent  water  added  to  oil  used  for  lu- 
bricatirig  locomotive  cylinders.  The 
compound  does  not  carbonize  when 
heated  and  is  less  harmful  to  cylin- 
ders. P>esides.  it  is  expected  to  .save 
$100,000  a  vear. 


Tliy  tiliriH'll,  on  lln-  I.rfl.  Sniil  to  Hr  llir 
Only  l>ir<M-tor  AilniittinK  'I'liiit  Hp  XrrtiK 
l.ieht  on  Any  Suhjrrt.    See  the  l.nnternf 


GOin 


M  AUM 

ar  h&r 
own 

oowcLobr 


'  I  X3DAY,  milady  dresses 
in  the  comfort  and 
warmth  of  the  luxurious 
modern  stateroom. 


Fifty  years  ago,  woe  betide  the  unwary  winter  travelers 
who  loosened  the  mufflers,  scarfs,  coats,  quilted  jackets  for 
the  chance  sporadic  burst  of  heat  from  the  corner  stove. 

For  fifty  years  ago,  Edward 
Gold  had  only  just  present- 
ed the  first 
modern 


type  car  heating  appliance- 
first  of  the  famous  Gold 
equipment  the  leader  today 
as  it  was  the  first  in  1879. 


Z"  Steam  Coupler 
Head  No.  825-S 


2"  End  Valve 
No.  1422 


GOLD  CAR  HEATING  &  LIGHTING  COMPANY 


220  36th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  A/ 


OLD 


Bush  Terminal  Buildinj^  No.  2 


In  Canada: 

CANADIAN  GOLD  CAR  HEATING  &  LIGHTING  CO.,  Ltd.  LMfiOOiSBt 
728  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

In  the  United  Kingdom:  LAYCOCK  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Works,  Millhouses  Sta.,  Sheffield 


In  the  (Jrci'nl : 

CHINESE  ENGINEERING  AND  D E V ELOPM ENT  CO. 
18  Ermanno  Carlotto,  Tientsin,  China 
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'I'll**    \e«    roliiiiihiii    Hi\»'r   Itrhlt;:^  jit 
roil  ml.  >loiiiil   Itiiiiiicr.  7< 

Columbia  River  Brids:e 
is  Opened 

/-'V  ().  II.  i'.AKMIII.I. 

Pi^KsiDK.NT  Hoover  i)resse<l  a 
golden  tele,s;ra])h  key  Marcli  2'^ 
in  tlie  White  House  and  I)v  his 
act  oi)ene(l  to  traffic  a  line  $r).0(10.000 
interstate  motor  liii^lnvay  hri<ljj;e 
across  the  C'o!unil)ia  l\iver  at  l.ong- 
view.  W'aslin.  Tlie  lu'w  liridt^e  en- 
ahles  motorists  to  drive  (Hrectlv 
down  the  coast  from  Seattle,  con- 
uectiiif,'  witli  tlie  Roosevelt  and  Red- 
wood liij^hways.  They  will  cut  out 
Portland,  which  is  SO  miles  above 
Lon.t,'\iew.  Residents  of  that  city 
feel  this  omission  keenly,  not  carintj' 
to  he  de])rived  of  the  privile.ije  of 
entertainini^  thousands  of  motorists 
yearly. 

The  new  hrids^e  is  said  to  have 
the  lon_<^est  cantilever  span  over  any 
navitjahle  stream  in  the  world.  1200 
ft.  Includiiifj  ai)proaches.  the  hridye 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  lon<^.  and  its 
maximum  height  is  .3.^0  ft.  The  clear- 
ance ahove  mean  low  water  is  196 
ft.,  which  is  sufficient  to  admit  any 
of  the  l)attleshii)s  we  have  been  scrap- 
p'm^  about  scrai)])in5^. 

I'robably  it  never  will  be  necessary 
to  i)rotect  I'ortlanders  with  ,t;unhoats. 
as  thev  are  able  to  do  their  own  fii,dit- 


ieiv,  WjinIi.     Ill   llic  I(:i4>k- 


ing'.  The  C  olumbia.  howe\er.  is  lar<ie 
enough  to  admit  a  sizable  vessel, 
being  one-half  mile  wide  and  37  ft. 
deep  uiuler  the  I.ongview  bridge, 
which  is  50  miles  from  the  ocean. 
When  it  goes  on  a  rampage,  the 
stream  sometimes  rises  25  ft. 

Putting  in  the  foundation  for  ihi-' 
huge  bridge  was  some  job.  requiring 
seven  months,  while  nine  months 
were  occu])ied  in  erecting  the  sujjer- 
structure.  The  i)ier  foundations  go 
down  20  to  .5S  ft.  below  the  river  bed 
to  gravel-and-houlder  stratum,  i'ier 
1.  which  sui)])orts  one  end  of  the 
north  anchor  s])an.  rests  upon  a  clus- 
ter of  216  timber  ])iles.  W  ooden 
cribs  80  ft.  deep  were  built  in  Port- 
land and  floated  clown  between  barges 
to  Longview.  They  were  lowered  into 
position  with  a  floating  derrick  and 
sunk  between  guide  piles  through  10 
ft.  of  heavy  boulders  and  basalt,  'i  he 
main  chaimel  piers  are  90  to  10.^  ft. 
high,  each  resting  upon  two  ba.se 
blocks  of  cement  'X4  ft.  long.  39  ft. 
wide  and  16  ft.  thick.  si)aced  25  ft. 
apart. 

The  foundation  contains  25.000 
yds.  of  concrete  reinforced  with  41.3 
t(jns  of  steel.  .\  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber was  u.sed  in  making  the  cribbing. 
Ten  thousand  yards  of  rijirap  i)ro- 
tects  the  ])iers.  The  a])proaches  con- 
tain 1100  cedar  piles  and  4.000.000 


ft.  of  red  fir.  h'.xcavation  totaled  124.- 
000  yds. 

The  sujjerstructure  contains  12.- 
,^00  tons  of  structural  steel,  of  which 
half  was  fabricated  by  the  Wallace 
1 'ridge  iK:  Steel  Co.  at  Seattle  and 
the  remainder  in  the  Hethlehein  plant 
at  Steelton.  Pa. 

The  roadway  over  the  bridge  is 
27  ft.  w-ide.  sufficient  to  accommo- 
da.te  three  lines  of  vehicles.  It  is 
])aved  with  7  in.  of  concrete  con- 
taining volcanic  cinders  from  Bend. 
(  )re.  This  material  is  only  half  as 
heavy  as  stone  and  makes  a  light- 
weight deck.  The  main  trusses  will 
u])hold  (yO  11).  ])er  scp  ft.,  being  de- 
signed to  su])])ort  two  20-ton  trucks 
l)assing  abreast.  There  are  two  3-ft. 
sidewalks  strong  enough  to  uphold  40 
lb.  per  .s(|  ft.  Silicon  steel  was  u.sed 
where  eiKJUgh  weight  was  therebv 
.saved  to  justify  the  added  cost,  car- 
bon metal  being  emi)loyed  elsewhere. 

The  Hethlehem  .Steel  Co.  had  the 
giiieral  contract  for  the  bridge.  Pa- 
cific liridge  Co.  and  several  other 
firms  handled  sub-contracts.  The 
.Strauss  hjigineering  Co.  designed  the 
bridge  and  sujjervised  its  construc- 
tion. The  project  was  financed  by  J. 
and  W.  Seligman.  New  York,  and 
I'raflford,  Kimball  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  took  years  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  federal  government 
to  build  the  bridge.  Plans  for  the 
structure  had  to  he  approved  by  the 
departments  of  war,  commerce  and 
agriculture  before  congress  would 
l)ass  an  act  authorizing  the  project. 


Unions  Losing  Members 

Trade  unions  show  a  loss  in  their 
aggregate  membership  of  112.272. 
comparing  1929  with  1926.  it  is  ]ioint- 
ed  out  in  a  statement  just  released 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  de- 
])artment  of  labor,  the  figures  being 
4,443..S23  in  1926  and  4.331.259  in 
1929.  Unions  in  the  .American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  however,  report  an 
increase  of  126.430  over  1926,  due 
largelv  to  the  renewed  affiliation  of 
the  large  Hrotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamshi])  Clerks. 

The  biuxau's  latest  survey  show> 
140  organizations  having  national 
entity  and  significance  in  1929.  with 
lOfS  of  them  members  of  the  federa- 
tion. In  1926  there  were  1,^6  unions. 
107  of  them  being  affiliated  with  the 
federation. 


If  vou  once  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  vour  fellow-citizens,  you  can 
never  regain  their  resjiect  and  esteem. 


— .Ihniliiiiii  Lincoln. 


"Wealth  is  acquired  by  embracing 
an  opportunity." — Jolin  J.  Raskoh. 
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These  Portable  Seats  for  Parlor  Cars  or  Day  Coaches  are  Made  by  the 
Heywood-Wakefielil  Co.  of  Boston  and  Other  Cities. 


A  Rotating  Seat  for  Day 
Coach 

ANEW  type  of  reclining  coach 
seat  has  been  placed  recent- 
ly in  cars  of  the  Aristocrat, 
luxurious  flyer  on  the  Burlington 
running  from  Chicago  to  Denver.  It 
is  possible  to  rotate  this  new  seat  in 
any  direction,  thus  permitting  day 
coach  passengers  to  face  the  windows 
directly  and  enjoy  the  scenic  beauty 
of  a  rail  route.  The  chair  rotates  on 
a  surprisingly  small  radius  and  be- 
cause of  its  ingenious  design  can  be 
placed  so  that  the  arm  rest  is  flush 
with  the  side  wall.  The  new  coach 
seat,  No.  155  PSS,  was  designed  by 
the  railway  sales  division  of  Hey- 
wood-Wakefield  Co.  In  addition  to 
its  rotating  features,  the  155  PSS 
has  individual  backs  which  may  be 
adjusted  separately  to  any  of  four 
restful  positions  by  means  of  levers 
at  the  side  of  the  chair.  The  same 
levers  return  the  backs  to  their  orig- 
inal positions  (by  spring  action) 
easily  and  quickly.  The  cushion  space 
in  the  155  PSS  is  increased  approxi- 
mately two  inches  yet  no  aisle  space 
is  sacrificed. 

The  cushion  construction  is  of  the 
double  deck  bucket  type.  The  lower 
spring  construction  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  springs  which  has  proved, 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  be  sub- 
stantial for  railroad  seat  construction. 
The  method  of  fastening  springs  to- 
gether in  the  lower  spring  construc- 
tion is  vitally  important.  The  upper 
spring  construction  is  of  the  "comfy" 
type.  Between  the  springs  and  the  up- 
holstery material,  an  exceptionally 
high  grade  of  genuine  curled  hair  is 
used.  The  upper  and  lower  spring 
sets  are  fastened  permanently  togeth- 
er, bellows  type  of  fastening  being 
used. 

In  the  back,  the  "comfy"  type 
springs  are  used,  and  the  top  of  the 
headrest  is  slightly  concaved  in  the 
wood  frame.  This  feature  prevents 
the  head  from  rolling  with  any  side 
sway  of  the  car  while  the  passenger 
is  sleeping.  The  headrest  is  filled  with 
genuine  curled  hair.  The  .seats  used 
by  the  Burlington  are  upholstered  in 
a  figured  mohair  although  the  manu- 
facturers, the  Heywood-Wakefield 
Co.,  can  supply  it  in  a  variety  of 
popular  coverings.  The  155  PSS  ro- 
tates on  a  43-inch  center  space  and 
can,  of  course,  be  supplied  with  a 
non-rotating  type  of  base. 


Safety  All  the  Way 

All  steam  trains  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad's  main  line  between 


New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington  are  now  operating 
under  the  double  protection  of  con- 
tinuous cab  signals,  supplementing 
the  automatic  block  signals,  except  on 
a  few  short  sections  where  installa- 
tion of  the  cab  signal  apparatus  is  of 
necessity  awaiting  the  completion  of 
other  current  improvement  work. 

The  total  cost  of  preparing  for  full 
cab  signal  operation  on  the  New 
York-Washington  line,  which  will  be 
accomplished  within  six  months,  will 
exceed  $3,000,000.  The  next  step  in 
the  extension  of  cab  signal  operation 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  be 
an  installation  on  the  Pittsliurgh  di- 
vision, between  Altoona  and  Pitts- 
burgh. The  company's  directors  al- 
ready have  authorized  an  ex])enditure 
of  about  $2,000,000  for  this  purpose. 


Belgian  Equipment 

The  Societe  Nationale  des  Chemins 
de  Per  Beiges  owns  3,754  locomo- 
tives, of  which  2,278  are  in  active 
service.  596  are  undergoing  heavy  re- 
pairs, 456  are  undergoing  light  re- 


pairs, and  424  are  held  in  reserve. 
Classified  according  to  length  of  serv- 
ice, only  563  locomotives  have  been 
in  service  for  less  than  ten  years, 
1,774  have  been  in  service  for  from 
10  to  20  years,  1,239  have  been  in 
service  for  from  20  to  30  years,  and 
239  have  been  in  service  over  30 
years.  The  locomotives  of  the  Societe 
National  des  Chemins  de  Per  Beiges 
require  heavy  repairs  every  four 
years,  and  these  repairs  require  ap- 
proximately 9,000  hours  of  work  and 
over  two  months  idleness  (9,204 
hours  work  and  69  days  idleness  in 
1927).  U])keep  of  locomotives  cost 
49,248,000  francs.  (One  lielgian 
franc  equals  about  $0.0278)  in  1928, 
and  heavy  repairs  89,712,000  francs. 
It  is  said  that  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  upkeep  of  old  locomotives  the 
purchase  of  new  locomotives  would 
be  more  economical,  as  a  new  loco- 
motive suitable  for  heavy  traffic  on 
the  Tk'lgian  railroads  would  cost 
about  1,. 500,000  francs.  The  situation 
with  regard  to  passenger  cars  and 
freiglil  cars  is  on  a  par  witli  the  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  locomotives. 
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Foreign  Railways 

THE  German  State  Railway  will 
curtail  locomotive  orders  during 
1930  due  to  financial  difficulties, 
according  to  the  German  ])ress. 
Orders  will  be  placed  for  only  the 
most  urgent  requirements,  probably 
totaling  between  70  and  80  instead  of 
100  as  originally  planned. 


Japanese  Government  Railways  an- 
nounce reduction  in  freight  rates,  ef- 
fective April  1,  1930.  The  carload 
rate  system  will  be  replaced  by  the 
tonnage  freight  system.  Freight  rates 
on  articles  of  daily  necessity  are  low- 
ered to  a  greater  degree  than  on  oth- 
er materials. 


Gross  operating  receipts  of  four 
main  groups  of  British  railroads 
show  an  increase  of  $6,277,784  for 
tlie  calendar  year  1929  as  compared 
with  1928.  This  result  was  achieved 
mainly  through  increased  revenue  de- 
rived from  coal  and  coke  freight  traf- 
fic, which  totaled  $14,229,157  more 
than  in  1928.  Merchandise  traffic  re- 
ceipts rose  by  $2,599,199;  but  pas- 
senger and  parcels  revenue  declined 
by  $10,550,572. 


The  Bogota  (Colombia)  Tramway 
System  is  owned  and  o])erated  by  the 
numicipality  and  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  patronage.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  70,000  people  use  the 
trolley  cars  daily.  The  standard  fare 
is  five  cents.  Rolling  stock  consists  of 
55  small  open  cars,  capacity  30;  five 
safety  closed  cars,  capacity  30;  20 
specially  designed  single-end  one- 
man  cars,  capacity  30;  10  new  dou- 
ble-drive all-steel  open  cars,  capacity 
60;  and  five  freight  cars.  The  opm 
cars  are  equipped  with  hand  brakes. 
The  closed  cars  have  the  latest  model 
General  Electric  air  brakes.  The  track 
is  of  one  meter  gage  and  is  45  miles 
long ;  4.0  and  2.0  trolley  wires  are 
used.  The  wire  is  sus])cnded  from 
steel  poles  with  cross  arms.  The 
steam  plant  of  the  trolley  company 
is  in  the  city.  It  drives  General 
Electric  Curtis  turbines  of  3,600  and 
5,000  revolutions,  respectively,  geared 
to  two  kilowatt  600  volt  current  gen- 
erators. In  addition  there  are  four 
automatic  sub-stations.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  holdings  is  from 
$4,000,000  to  $5.000.a)0.  The  annual 
gross  revenues  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.  The  operating  ex- 
penses are  approximately  $600,000, 
and  the  gross  profits  approximatclv 
$400,000. 


The  French  State  Railway  has  an- 


nounced the  running  of  the  first  train 
in  France  equipped  with  radiophones, 
according  to  the  department  of  com- 
merce. This  train,  which  will  operate 
between  Paris  and  Havre,  will  be  fit- 
ted out  with  individual  earphones  for 
each  passenger.  Carriages  provided 
with  similar  equipment  are  soon  ex- 
pected to  be  put  into  service  on  other 
lines  of  the  state  railway. 


January,  1930,  waterborne  lutnber 
shipments  from  Vancouver  to  Atlan- 
tic ports  of  the  United  States  were 
3.011,386  board  feet  and  to  Atlantic 
ports  of  Canada  992,884  board  feet. 
Com])arative  figures  for  January, 
1929.  shipments  to  United  States  At- 
lantic ports  were  3,507,523  feet. 
com]jarative  figures  to  Canadian  At- 
lantic ports  not  available. 


Mr.  Metz  Steps  Out 

By  Elizabeth  H.\wkins 

J.  R.  Metz  is  fond  of  walking.  In 
fact,  that  is  his  vocation  as  well  as  his 
avocation,  and  he  hasn't  lost  his  ama- 
teur standing  by  participating  in  either 
of  the  C.  C.  Pyle  "bunion  derbies." 

Metzie,  as  the  station  agents  call  liiin, 
is  an  official  track  walker  for  the  Pa- 
cific Electric  Railway.  His  beat  takes 
him  as  far  north  as  Owensmouth  and 
San  Fernando,  as  far  seaward  as  the 
beaches,  as  far  inland  as  the  grape  lands 
of  Etiwanda  and  the  citrus  groves  of 
Riverside  and  Santa  Ana. 

He  is  a  cheery  fellow  whose  trousers 
bag  at  the  knees,  whose  hat  is  faded 
and  shapeless,  and  whose  skin  is  leath- 
ery from  constant  exposure.  His  walk 
is  a  peculiar,  monotonous  gait  that  takes 
him  across  bridges  and  over  hills  as 
he  scans  the  ties  for  rotting  wood,  loose 
bolts,  or  a  shifting  bit  of  banking.  He 
talks  to  himself,  "Just  to  keep  from  get- 
ling  lonely  out  on  the  rails,"  he  admits 
in  a  low  and  expressionless  voice.  His 
bhie  eyes  are  half-closed  from  squinting 
at  the  sun,  and  the  tip  of  his  nose  is 
always  red  from  sunburn  or  cold  winds. 

"You  see,  I'm  not  very  large,"  he 
.'■aid,  stretching  to  the  highest  bit  of 
his  five  feet  five  inches.  "I  was  told  to 
come  to  California  for  my  health.  This 
job  keeps  me  out  of  doors,  and  despite 
the  sometimes  uncomfortable  weather, 
it's  a  mighty  good  job." 

"Another  thing,  don't  let  anyone  tell 
you  to  reduce  by  walking."  he  advised. 
"When  I  began  this  I  weighed  117  and 
now  I  weigh  151  pounds.  You  can't  lose 
weight  that  way.  I  know  that  people 
laugh  at  me,  but  when  my  vacation 
comes.  I  always  take  a  long  jaunt 
through  some  part  of  the  mountains. 
You  know  what  they  say  about  'a  post- 
man on  a  holiday.'  " 

Every  three  months,  Metz  walks  in 


on  most  of  the  towns  close  to  Los  An- 
geles. There  are  no  chamber  of  com- 
merce groups  to  hand  him  keys  to  the 
city  and  no  welcoming  speeches,  but 
he  knows  the  beach  towns  as  well  as 
the  valley  communities.  Twice  a  year  he 
covers  the  entire  1600  miles  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  gives  him  a  total  of  more 
than  six  miles  a  day  for  the  entire  year. 
He  has  been  doing  this  since  1917,  and 
in  those  12  years  has  walked  27.840 
miles. 

Such  an  excellent  walker  is  Metz  that 
one  of  the  big  shoe  companies  supplies 
liis  shoes  for  the  privilege  of  having  his 
cast-oflf  footwear.  The  worn-out  speci- 
mens are  placed  in  a  window  of  one  of 
the  large  branch  stores  with  this  sign: 
"This  pair  of  shoes  has  walked  1600 
miles  in  six  months." 


Good  Thing  to  Remember 

A  country  banker  at  Lakin,  Kan., 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  puts  a  punch  into 
the  advertising  he  runs  in  the  town 
paper,  the  Lakin  Independent.  It 
carries  a  fine  lesson  in  safety  first. 
Read  it  and  ponder : 

HE  OVERLOOKED  ONE 

He  used  a  toothlirush,  wore  his  rub- 
bers, slept  with  the  window  open,  ate 
plenty  of  green  vegetables,  had  his  ton- 
sils removed,  cashed  in  his  appendix, 
never  smoked  or  got  drunk,  took  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  felt  sure  he  was  going 
to  live  100  years.  But  he  has  gone  hence, 
mourned  by  17  specialists,  three  gym- 
nasiums and  a  flock  of  health  food 
manufacturers.  He  had  forgotten  that 
trains  don't  stop  at  grade  crossings! 
Moral:  You  may  follow  all  plans  for 
Thrift — and  then  put  your  money  in  a 
tin  can!  Deal  with  us,  and  be  safe. 


Silent  Railroads 

For  many  years  jiast.  New  ^'ork 
and  other  large  cities  of  the  world 
have  been  trying  to  decrease  the  vol- 
imie  of  noise,  with  little  success. 
Word  now  conies  from  Singapore  of 
an  experiment  which,  if  perfected, 
will  reduce  the  noise  of  railroads. 
This  is  through  the  simple  method 
of  placing  strips  of  rubl)er  between 
the  ties  and  the  rails.  It  has  proved 
such  a  success  th;it  the  company  con- 
templates installing  it  over  the  entire 
.'■3'stem. 

Pretty  Good  Odds 

Only  one  passenger  out  of  every 
280  million  carrie<l  in  1929  on  the 
street  cars  of  the  United  States  died 
as  a  result  of  injuries  suffered  while 
riding  on  the  cars !  Those  are  the 
startling  figures  contained  in  a  re- 
cent annoimcement  made  by  the 
American  Electric  Railway  associa- 
tion. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1929 


THK  83rd  annual  report  of  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  covering  operations 
for  the  year  1929,  will  be  formally  presented  to  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  April  8,  1930.  The  report  shows  that  net  income  in  1929  exceeded  that  of  any  year  in 
the  company's  history  and  was  $18,952,324  greater  than  in  1928.  Last  year  was  the  fifth 
successive  year  in  which  the  net  income  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. 

Net  income,  amounting  to  $101,378,518,  was  equivalent  to  17.647"  upon  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  compared  with  14.697o  upon  the  amount  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  1928.    Net  Income  per  share  (par  $50)  was  $8.82,  compared  with  $7.35  in  1928. 


OPERATING  RESULTS 


1929 

Increase  over  1928 

Total  Operating  Revenues  were   

$682,702,931 

$32,135,615 

493,150,592 

12,978,958 

Leaving  Net  Revenue  of  

$189,552,339 

$19,156,657 

40,518,595 

2,672.238 

Equipment,  Joint  Facility  Rents,  etc.,  amounted  to. 

15.894,118 

451,779 

Leaving  Net  Railway  Operating  Income  of  

$133,139,626 

$16,032,640 

Income    from    Investments    and    Other  Sources 

48.791,500 

4,255,842 

$181,931,126 

$20,288,482 

Rental  Paid  Leased  Lines,  Interest  on  Funded  Debt 

80,552,608 

1,336,158 

Leaving  Net  Income  (Equal  to  17.64%  on  Capital 

1 

Stock)  of   

$101,378,518 

$18,952,324 

After  providing  for  the  payment  of  8%  dividends  to  the  stockholders  and  for  sinking  and 
other  reserve  funds.  $48,925,596  was  credited  to  Profit  and  Loss  account. 

*  *  * 

Last  year's  satisfactory  results  were  attained  through  tlie  lielpful  coopc-_ration  and  fricndshij) 
of  the  shippers,  patrons  and  stockholders  and  the  continued  efforts  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployes to  conduct  the  company's  service  to  the  public  expeditiously,  efficiently  and  economically. 

W.  W.  ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  March  3\st.  1930.  President. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Carries  More  Passengers ,  Hauls  More  Freight 
Than  Any  Other  Railroad  in  America 

SHIP      AND      TRAVEL      VIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders  may  obtain  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  from  J.  Taney  WillcDx,  Szzrelary,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sir  Henry  Has  Some  Fine  New  Shops 


Efficiency  and  Economy  Are 
Emphasized  at  Pt.  Charles 

By  Earle  W .  Gage 


THE  NEW  motive  power  plant  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways 
at  Point  Charles,  Montreal, 
was  built  to  provide  the  most  effi- 
cient servicing  of  motive  power  with 
the  utmost  in  economical  operation, 
another  commendable  item  in  the  fine 
record  of  Sir  Henry  Thornton  in  re- 
habilitating the  railways  of  the  do- 
minion. 

The  new  shops  are  1,056  feet  long 
and  265  feet  wide,  a  dozen  or  more 


of  the  important  departments  center- 
ing in  the  main  building.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  interior  is  a  rev-elation  to 
men  familiar  with  such  places.  Con- 
venience of  arrangement  is  empha- 
sized. All  machines  have  been  spot- 
ted to  insure  best  results,  to  reduce 
time  in  handling  material,  prevent 
wasted  effort,  and  to  permit  the  me- 
chanics to  engage  in  their  work  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The 
lighting,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
and  the  ventilation  system,  insure 
health  to  workers. 

The  shops  were  designed  only  after 
a  careful  survey  of  all  the  leading  lo- 
comotive shops  in  America.  Canadian 
National  officials  then  decided  it 
would  be  best  to  design  a  plant  to 
fit  the  equipment  instead  of  a  plant 
into  which  the  equipment  would  be 
fitted.  Thus,  the  complete  unit  under 
one  roof  resulted,  consisting  of  forge 
shop,  spring  shop,  tube  and  pipe  shop, 
boiler  shop,  tender  shop,  brass  shop. 


light  machine  shop,  heavy  machine 
shop,  and  locomotive  erecting  shop. 
The  design  is  unique,  and  does  not 
correspond  with  any  existing  motive 
power  plant. 

The  erecting  shop  has  34  pits,  the 
bays  being  24  feet  centers ;  length, 
755  feet;  width,  85  feet;  height,  56 
feet  to  the  roof  truss.  This  giant 
room  is  served  by  a  200-ton  overhead 
electric  crane,  equipped  with  10-ton 
auxiliary  crane,  and  two  15-ton  over- 
head electric  cranes. 

An  addition  bay  in  front  of  the 
shop,  just  before  the  pits,  provides 
space  for  handling  all  front  end  work, 
boiler  tubes,  superheaters,  feed-water 
heaters,  front  end  doors  and  rings. 
Air  brakes  will  be  repaired  and  re- 
built in  this  department.  This  bay  is 
659  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  35  feet 
high,  and  is  served  by  a  15-ton  elec- 
tric crane. 

The  machine  tools  are.  where  pos- 
sible, arranged  for  individual  motor 
drive.  Two  independent  sets  of 
feeders  are  used,  one  230  volt  D.  C, 
and  the  other  550  volt  A.  C,  three 
]3hase,  60-cycle.  The  main  feeders  are 
brought  over  from  the  switchboard 
in  the  power  plant  in  tile  conduit, 
underground,  and  two  runs  of  conduit 
under  the  floor,  carry  the  feeder 
through  the  length  of  the  shop.  At 
arious  points  lines  branch  off  to 


Princiiiiii  Piirts  of  the  C'niiailiiiii  Nationnl's  New  Plant  aiitl  sii„|,s  at  Point  Charles,  Montreal,  Recently  Erected. 
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rotates  oj  well  m  redhm 


/f 

J.  T  last  —  a  de  luxe  day  coach  seat  which  rotates  —  a  seat  which 
permits  passengers  to  fully  enjoy  all  the  scenic  advantages  of  your 
rail  route.  This  remarkable  reclining  and  rotating  seat,  the  155 
PSS,  was  first  developed  for  day  coaches  in  the  Aristocrat,  the  Bur- 
lington's Chicago  to  Denver  flyer.  It  is  well  worth  your  serious 
consideration  because  it  delivers  more  comfort  and  luxury  per 

dollar  of  investment  than  any  other  style  yet  built  Groups  of 

passengers  can  turn  this  new  H-W  scat  so  as  to  enjoy  a  sense  of 
privacy  never  possible  before  in  a  day  coach  (see  upper  right  illus- 
tration). The  155  PSS  rotates  on  a  surprisingly  small  radius,  too. 
Its  scientific  design  permits  the  arm  rest  to  be  placed  flush  with  the 
side  wall,  yet  available  cushion  space  is  actually  increased  two  inches. 
The  individual  backs  recline  to  four  restful  positions  by  a  slight 
pressure  on  handily  located  levers  at  the  sides  of  the  chair.  The 
new  155  PSS  seat  can  be  reclined  and  faced  in  various  ways,  yet  the 

comfort  of  any  passenger  is  not  interfered  with  For  these  and 

many  other  reasons  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  new  155  PSS, 
the  up-to-the-minute  day  coach  seat.    Just  ask  any  Hey  wood- Wake- 
field sales  representative  for  the  information. 


HEYWOOD  ^W\KEFIELD 


Boston,  MaRsachusetts 

S16  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  311  Railway  F.xrhnnge  RMg.,  Chirafto.  III. 

J.  R.  Hayward,  Liberty  Trust  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va.  A.  W.  Arlin,  Delta  IWi^.,  Los  Angeles,  <:alif. 

H.  C.  Cook,  Hobart  BIdg.,  San  Franeisco,  Calif.  The  O.  F.  Colter  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texan 

I'he  Railway  and  Power  Engineering  Corporation 
133  Eastern  Ave.,  Toronto;  Montreal;  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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serve  machines,  and  switching  equip- 
ment makes  the  entire  system  respon- 
sive to  every  need. 

The  floors  in  the  main  buiklings 
are  cement,  covered  with  red  pine, 
creosoted  wood  blocks.  The  black- 
smitli  shop  and  spring  shop  have  cin- 
der floor,  with  cement  truck  runways 
throughout.  The  floor  of  the  tender 
sho])  is  of  cement  with  metalHc  hard- 
ened surface. 

The  shop  is  arranged  with  four  in- 
coming and  outgoing  tracks,  between 
the  tender,  the  boiler  shops,  on  the 
ea.st  side,  and  the  machine  shop  and 
erecting  shop,  on  the  west  side.  Each 
bay  has  an  overhead  electric  crane 
covering  these  tracks,  which  insures 
easy  access  for  unloading  all  mate- 
rial. Locomotives  entering  the  shops 
are  stripped  on  the  incoming  tracks, 
which  are  surrounded  by  four  large 
cleaning  vats  and  two  tender  inspec- 
tion pits. 

A  pipe  tunnel  runs  across  the  four 
bays  of  the  shop,  this  being  8  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  6  inches  high.  The 
pi])e  installation  is  overhead,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pipes  coming  from 
the  power  house  through  the  tunnel. 
The  pipe  work  through  the  entire 
shop  is  free  from  joints,  being  welded 
throughout;  this  gives  quick  access 
to  the  whole  piping  system,  and 
makes  it  easy  to  maintain.  The  pipe 
color  .scheme  is :  Acetylene,  bright 
red  ;  gasoline,  orange  vermillion ;  city 
gas,  dark  red ;  air  lines,  dark  lead : 
oxygen,  pea  green ;  live  steam,  bright 
yellow;  exhaust  steam,  light  brown; 
vacuum  lines,  dark  drab ;  oil  lines, 
black ;  drinking  water,  white  ;  hydrau- 
lic ])ressure,  light  blue  ;  washout,  dark 
blue;  plant  water,  plain  green,  and 
electric  conduits,  aluminum. 

The  entire  shop  is  piped  with  com- 
pressed air,  125  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch ;  service  water,  60 
pounds  ;  steam,  160  pounds  ;  drinking 
water,  direct  from  city  mains;  hy- 
draulic pressure,  1,500  pounds  ;  acety- 
lene gas,  oxygen,  manufactured  gas 
and  fuel  oil. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  shops  insures  ut- 
most efificiency,  and  creates  one  uni- 
fied industrial  plant.  The  black- 
smith and  forge  shop,  for  example, 
is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
shops,  and  runs  directly  across  all 
four  bays.  The  shop  is  265  feet  long, 
85  feet  wide,  and  32  feet  high,  and 
is  served  by  a  10-ton  electric  crane. 
The  shop  is  equipped  with  down-draft 
forges  and  oil  gas  furnaces,  the  fur- 
naces and  steam  hammers  being 
served  by  two  4,000-])ound.  self-sup- 
porting jib  cranes,  and  two  6,000- 
pound,  self-supporting  jib  cranes. 


The  spring  shoj)  at  the  south  side 
of  the  building,  is  54  feet  wide  and 
extends  from  the  forge  shoji  130  feet 
east.  The  floor  is  of  cinders,  with 
concrete  foundation  for  the  various 
furnaces  and  tools.  All  furnaces  are 
operated  by  electric  power.  One 
special  feature  is  that  the  furnaces 
of  direct  heat  type  are  used  for 
"drawing"  the  springs  after  quench- 


V. 


Rill     SerK«'iin»,     l.oi'oiiiot  i  ve  liis|»'<-t"r, 
Canailiiin    Niitioiiiil.      lie    Has   «a  Vears 
Railway  Sorvico  <>ii  His  Kooord. 

ing;  this  oi)eration  is  more  often 
handled  by  a  salt  bath. 

The  tender  shop  is  a  continuation 
of  the  two  machine  shop  bays.  The 
main  bay  is  312  feet  long,  70  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  high,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  15-ton  electric  crane. 
In  this  department  all  truck  and 
wheel  repairs  are  made. 

The  tender  shop  is  especialh'  de- 
signed for  reconditioning  tenders,  and 
is  arranged  to  take  care  of  the  wash- 
ing down  of  tenders.  A  special  fea- 
ture is  the  concrete  water  tank  under 
the  floor  equip])ed  with  motor-driven, 
centrifugal  pump.  The  pump  is  piped 
to  a  system  of  water-cranes,  so  that, 
for  a  test,  tenders  are  simply  filled 
from  the  special  tank,  to  which  the 
water  is  returned  after  the  test  is  con- 
cluded. 

The  boiler  shop  is  a  continuation 
of  the  two  erecting  shop  bays.  The 
main  bay.  216  feet  long.  85  feet  wide, 
and  56  feet  high,  is  equipped  with  a 


40-ton  electric  crane,  constructed  on 
the  same  runways  as  the  200-ton 
crane,  in  the  erecting  shoj),  and  caj)- 
able  of  passing  from  the  boiler  shop 
through  the  entire  erecting  shop  with- 
out interruption.  The  two  15-ton 
cranes,  in  the  erecting  shop,  may  pass 
through  the  boiler  shop,  an  arrange- 
ment which  makes  a  flexible  opera- 
tion possible.  The  second  bay  of  the 
boiler  shop,  where  the  light  boiler 
work  is  done,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
outside  erecting  shop.  This  is  240  feet 
long,  55  feet  wide,  and  35  feet  high, 
and  is  served  by  a  15-ton  electric 
crane,  operating  on  a  continuation 
runway  from  the  erecting  shop.  The 
boiler  shop  has  a  rivetting  tower,  36 
feet  bv  70  feet  high,  which  is  equip- 
])ed  with  a  25-ton  electric  overhead 
traveling  crane. 

The  machine  shop  consists  of  two 
bays,  a  heavy  machine  shop  bay  and 
a  light  machine  shop  bay,  both  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  erecting  sho|). 
The  first  bay  is  659  feet  long,  70  feet 
wide,  and  35  feet  high,  served  by  a 
1 5-ton  electric  crane.  The  light  ma- 
chine sho]i  bay  is  of  the  same  length 
and  height,  but  only  55  feet  wide. 
It  is  cquii)]icd  with  many  large,  up-to- 
date  machines,  which  will  effect  ecf)n- 
omy  and  increase  jjroduction.  The 
C  anadian  National  Railways  are  now 
l)ioneering  a  number  of  projects, 
among  them  a  new  method  of  grind- 
ing locomotive  journals  and  crank 
l)ins,  a  special  machine  being  built  for 
tiie  purpose. 

The  power  house,  serving  as  the 
heart  of  the  great  plant,  has  many 
interesting  features,  and  is  as  clean 
as  if  presided  over  by  a  housewife. 
It  is  practically  smokeless  and  was 
designed  to  burn  slack  coal.  The 
firing  floor  and  engine  room  are  14 
feet  above  the  ground  level.  There 
are  two  complete  boiler  units  in- 
stalled, with  space  for  additional 
power.  Two  1.000  h.  p.  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  Cross  Drum  type  boilers  are 
used,  which  have  10,149  square  feet 
of  heating  surface,  90.000  pounds 
maximum  evaporation  an  hour,  and 
350  pounds  per  square  inch  working 
pressure.  The  automatic  stokers  and 
pulverizers  have  a  peak  capacity  of 
6.600  pounds  an  hour.  The  coal 
handling  equipment  is  the  bucket-con- 
veyor type,  capable  of  handling  40 
tons  an  hour,  equipped  with  crush- 
ers, magnetic  separators,  and  scales. 
The  enginerooni  contains  two  vertical 
steam-driven  air  compressors,  each  of 
2,500  cubic  feet  of  free  air  a  minute 
capacity,  and  one  1 .000  D.  C.  Turbo- 
driven  electric  generator  and  one  500 
A.  C.  generator. 
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THERE  IS  A  REASON 

FOR  RENEWED  CONTRACTS 


^^EAR  after  year  a  majority  of  the  Class  I  railroads  in 
the  United  States  contract  for  Oxweld  Railroad  Service. 
For  18  years  the  facilities  of  this  organization  have  been 
enlarged  constantly.  Its  activities  extend  over  more  than 
half  the  entire  railway  trackage  in  the  country. 
And  the  reason? 

Oxweld  Railroad  Service  supplies  an  essential  in  rail- 
road maintenance — efficiency  in  the  application  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  process.  Wherever  the  oxy-acetylene  process 
is  used — whether  it  is  in  the  building  up  of  a  battered  rail 
or  the  scrapping  of  a  locomotive — Oxweld  Railroad  Service 
reduces  the  time  and  cost  of  the  operation. 

Write  and  let  us  explain  the  purpose  and  functions  of 
this  service. 

THE  OXWELD  RAILROAD  SERVICE  COMPANY 

Unit  oj  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg. 
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Senator  Howell's  Rate  Bill 

A GENERAL  rcvisioii  of  railroad 
rate  regulation  by  a  complete 
rewriting  of  Section  15-a  of  the 
Transportation  Act  is  proposed  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Sena- 
tor Howell  of  Nebraska,  a  member 
of  the  senate  committee  on  interstate 
commerce.  In  explanation  of  the 
proposed  bill  Senator  Howell  gave 
out  this  statement  March  24: 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  railroad 
rate  regulation  under  section  15-a  on 
the  basis  of  valuations  made  under  sec- 
tion 19-a,  is  a  failure. 

The  Interstate  Coninicrce  Commission 
declared  officially  and  candidly  in  the 
O'Fallon  case  that  if  its  construction  of 
the  law  could  not  be  sustained,  the  law 
would  be  found  unworkable.  Since  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  its  opinion  in  the 
O'Fallon  case,  required  the  commission 
to  follow  a  construction  of  the  law 
which  did  make  it  unworkable,  in  the 
judgment  of  that  well-informed  body, 
there  is  a  clear  duty  imposed  on  con- 
gress to  amend  the  law. 

In  S.  J.  Res.  104,  recently  introduced 
by  me,  it  was  proposed  to  write  into 
law  the  principles  and  methods  ap- 
proved by  the  commission  in  its  report 
in  the  O'Fallon  case.  This  resolution 
having  been  referred  to  the  commission, 
all  the  commissioners  except  one 
joined  in  recommendations  for  new  leg- 
islation set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Jan. 
21,  1930,  from  Commissioner  Eastman, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  commission,  to  Senator  Couzens, 
chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on 
interstate  commerce. 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  letter  it  has 
been  sought  to  draft  an  amendment  to 
section  15-a  which  would  provide  for  a 
basis  and  method  of  regulating  railroad 
rates,  conforming  to  the  practical  ne- 
cessities of  adequately  protecting  the 
public  interest  and  providing  a  practical, 
economical  method  of  administration  of 
the  law  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  so  as  to  utilize  the  results 
of  the  extensive  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  commission  in  the  valuation 
of  the  railroads  under  section  19-a. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  complete  re- 
writing of  section  15-a  and  for  fixing 
rates  upon  a  prescribed  rate  base  which 
can  be  accurately  determined  instead 
of  upon  the  indefinite,  fluctuating,  un- 
certain and  impractical  basis  of  a  valua- 
tion of  individual  railroad  properties. 

The  rate  base  is  to  be  computed,  as 
recommended  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission,  by  adding  to  the 
original  valuation  of  a  carrier  property 
made  by  the  commission  under  section 
19-a  (at  1914  unit  prices),  the  original 
valuation  of  the  land  of  the  carrier  and 
by  then  adding  or  deducting  the  subse- 
quent net  increase  or  decrease  in  invest- 
ment and  by  deducting  the  proper 
amount  of  the  depreciation  reserve  of 
the  carrier  and  then  adding  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  w-orking  capital. 

The  major  items  in  such  rate  base 
have  already  been  determined  and  such 
a  rate  base  can  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  as  often  as  may  be  nec- 
essary without  undue  expense  or  delay. 
The  commission,  the  railroads  and  the 
public  can  tell  at  any  time  with  sub- 
stantial accuracy  just  what  the  amount 


of  such  a  rate  base  is  for  an  individual 
railroad  or  for  a  group  of  railroads. 

The  commission  is  then  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  rates  which 
will  provide  for  the  carriers,  as  a  whole 
in  a  designated  rate  group  or  territory, 
a  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  rate 
base,  computed  from  the  individual  rate 
basis  of  the  carriers  concerned.  Recog- 
nizing, however,  as  is  recognized  in  the 
present  law,  that  rates  so  determined  in 
order  to  be  uniform  will  enable  some  of 
the  carriers  to  receive  a  net  railway  op- 
erating income  unreasonably  in  excess  of 
a  fair  return,  the  bill  provides  that  half 
of  the  excess  income,  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent  upon  the  rate  base,  shall  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  United  States  and  half  in 
trust  for  the  investors  in  the  securities 
of  the  carrier. 

This  provision  for  trusteeship  of  the 
excess  income  has  been  written  on  an 
entirely  different  principle  from  that 
utilized  in  the  present  \a\v,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  recapture  of  one-half  of 
the  excess  income  by  the  United  States 
and  for  its  use  in  a  general  railroad 
contingent  fund  in  aid  of  the  weaker 
railroads. 

The  present  bill  provides  that  the  one- 
half  of  excess  income  held  in  trust  for 
the  United  States  shall  be  expended 
with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  providing  desig- 
nated extensions  or  additions  to  or  bet- 
terments of  the  railroad  property  which 
earned  the  income.  But  such  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  charged  to  a  separate 
capital  account  entitled  "public  invest- 
ment account,"  and  this  public  invest- 
ment, together  with  accretions  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  will  not  earn  re- 
turn for  the  private  investors  in  the 
railroad.  In  other  words,  as  a  result  of 
this  reinvestment  of  surplus  earnings  in 
a  railroad  property,  the  public  service 
will  be  improved  without  capitalizing 
the  public  contribution  against  tlie  pub- 
lic for  the  benefit  of  private  investors. 
This  provision  gives  to  the  management 
and  to  the  private  investors  in  a  rail- 
road the  distinct  benefit  out  of  opera- 
tions which  produce  surplus  earnings, 
thereby  retaining  the  incentives  of  ef- 
ficient operation,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  public  served  by  the  railroad  like- 
wise will  ultimately  receive  substantial 
benefits. 

The  remaining  one-half  of  excess  in- 
come is  to  be  held  in  trust  for  investors 
in  a  reserve  fund  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  present  law,  a  reserve  fund 
to  secure  the  payment  of  dividends,  in- 
terest or  rent  to  be  accumulated  until 
it  equals  S  per  cent  of  the  rate  base, 
lender  the  present  law,  after  the  5  per 
cent  limit  is  reached,  the  remainder  of 
this  one-half  excess  income  can  be  used 
by  the  carrier  for  any  purpose. 

The  proposed  amcTidment  provides 
that  after  the  S  per  cent  limit  is  reached, 
the  remainder  of  the  excess  income  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
fixed  obligations  of  the  railroad,  either 
by  retiring  bonds  or  by  their  purchase 
in  the  open  market.  The  amended  pro- 
vision, therefore,  provides  a  benefit  to 
be  shared  by  investors  and  the  public 
by  the  retirement  of  bonds.  The  secur- 
ity of  the  stockholders  is  improved,  and 
the  credit  of  the  railroad  is  improved, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  fixed  charges 
which  must  be  met  out  of  revenues  are 
reduced.  As  railroad  credit  improves, 
funds  can  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rate 


of  interest,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
of  return  which  the  public  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  as  a  fair  return  upon  the 
capital  invested. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  bill  for  fixing 
rates  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  and 
readily  ascertainable  rate  base  do  not  in- 
volve an  attempt  by  legislation  to  an- 
nul the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  the  final  test  of  the  validity  of 
rates  fixed  by  public  authority.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  a  public  util- 
ity is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional right  to  just  compensation  for  the 
use  of  private  property  which  is  devoted 
to  public  use.  The  proposed  amendment 
of  section  15-a  provides  that  if  any  car- 
rier shall  claim  that  as  a  result  of  rates 
fixed  in  the  manner  provided,  the  carrier 
is  not  receiving  an  adequate  return  to 
provide  just  compensation  for  private 
property  used  in  public  service,  the  car- 
rier can  petition  the  conmiission  for  a 
revision  of  rates,  which  petition  shall 
present  a  schedule  of  proposed  substitute 
rates  and  its  estimate  of  the  net  railway 
operating  income  to  be  obtained  there- 
from and  a  detailed  statement  showing 
the  basis  of  the  carrier's  claim. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sion to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion and  after  considering  any  possible 
revision  of  existing  divisions  of  joint 
rates,  if  the  commission  finds  the  carrier 
is  entitled  to  relief,  it  is  required  to 
make  such  a  revision  of  rates  as  will, 
so  far  as  possible,  enable  the  carrier  to 
earn  just  compensation.  Thus  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
carriers  is  specifically  entrusted  to  the 
commission  and,  of  course,  if  the  com- 
mission fails  in  its  duty,  then  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  courts. 

But  on  the  other  hand  a  practical 
method  for  fixing  and  revising  rates  in 
general  upon  a  stable  and  easily  ascer- 
tained rate  basis  has  been  substituted 
for  the  methods  heretofore  provided 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  unwork- 
able. The  commission  is  not  required 
to  attempt  the  impossible  task,  first  of 
finding  an  original  valuation  for  every 
railroad  in  the  country  and  then  revalu- 
ing every  individual  railroad  again  each 
year,  in  order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  gen- 
eral rate  making  and  a  rate  basis  for 
recapturing  from  an  individual  carrier  of 
part  of  its  excess  income  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  other  carriers. 

The  revised  treatment  of  excess  in- 
come in  itself  should  encourage  a  ready 
cooperation  between  the  commission  and 
the  carriers  in  determining  the  amounts 
of  such  excess  income  instead  of  the 
hostility  inevitable  under  the  present 
law. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
regulating  the  use  of  surplus  earnings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  earning 
the  surplus  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  served  by  that  railroad,  and  re- 
quiring a  railroad  to  pay  out  one-half  of 
such  surplus  earnings  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  other  railroads  and  that  part 
of  the  public  served  by  such  railroads. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  speedy  and 
economical  termination  of  the  intermin- 
able proceedings  now  re<|uired  under  the 
present  law  for  the  valuation  of  rail- 
road properties,  provision  is  made  in  the 
proposed  amendment,  first,  that  any  car- 
rier may  elect  to  accept  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  to  the 
period  from  1920  to  1930,  that  is,  its 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Spanning  mighfy  bodies  of  water, 
boring  its  way  through  mountain 
chains,  beating  its  way  through 
the  wilderness  —  the  triumphant 
march  of  the  railroad  track  is 
never  stayed  until  the  goal  is 
reached.  Achievement  after 
achievement  ...  in  one  of  the 
most  stirring  epics  in  American 
history. 


A2 — Heavy  Duty  Section  Car 
6-11  hi,  P. — Sleel  Girder  Frame 
Seats  12  Men 


The  Newark  Bay  Bridge,  One  of  the  Longest  Four-Track  Railroad  Bridges  in  the  Hforld 


Achievement,  no  matter  how  spectacular,  is  based  on  knowl- 
edge, carefully  weighed  and  patiently  applied,  in  motor 
cars,  for  instance,  no  achievement  is  so  remarkable  as  this: 
One  manufacturer  made  more  than  half  the  motor  cars 
now  in  service !  Fairmont. 

To  be  proclaimed  Leader  in  such  a  highly  competitive 
field  is  indeed  an  achievement.  But,  here,  again,  knowledge 


and  research  were  behind  it — applied  toward  the  lower- 
ing of  maintenance  costs.  That  Fairmont  engineering  has 
attained  this  goal  and  established  records  of  Lowest  Over- 
All  Cost  is  known  throughout  the  Railroad  World.  Evi- 
denced by  the  preference  shown  above. 

For  efficiency  and  economy,  put  Fairmont  Railway  Motor 
Cars  to  work. 


Fatrimont  R^ilwayMotors,  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Francisco    New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada       Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Manufacturers  of  section  motorcars.  Inspection  motor  cars,  sang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers,  ball 
and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safety  appliances 


THE  ■  RAILROAD  WORLD  ■  KNOWS  ■  FAIRMONT 
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Howell's  Rate  Bill 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 

excess  income  may  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  revised  law  and  held  un- 
der the  trusteeship  provided  therein,  in- 
stead of  following  the  former  provision 
for  recapture  of  one-half  of  such  ex- 
cess by  the  government. 

In  case  a  carrier  does  not  elect  to 
have  the  new  law  applied  to  the  period 
prior  to  r930,  the  commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  agreements  with  carriers 
concerning  the  amount  of  excess  in- 
come to  be  recovered  under  the  old  law. 
Or  if  such  agreements  are  found  to  be 
impossible,  the  commission  is  directed 
to  proceed  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  original  law  and  to  recover  the  ex- 
cess income  payable  to  the  commission 
thereunder,  together  with  interest  upon 
the  same. 

In  the  interests  of  administrative  ef- 
ficiency and  in  order  to  balance  fairly 
the  results  of  good  and  bad  years,  the 
proposed  amendment  also  provides  tor 
the  determination  of  excess  income  in 
periods  of  two  years,  instead  of  annual- 
ly as  provided  in  the  present  law. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  an  outline 
and  not  a  complete  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment 
of  section  15-a.  The  bill  is  offered  not 
with  the  idea  that  it  provides  a  com- 
plete or  final  solution  of  the  problems 
presented  through  the  demonstrated  in- 
adetjuacy  of  present  legislation.  It  is, 
however,  highly  important  that  congress 
should  proceed  at  once  to  deal  with  this 
vital  problem. 

Large  appropriations  are  required 
each  year  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
the  present  law.  The  money  expended 
in  the  past  has  produced  results  which 
may  be  utilized  profitably  in  future  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce.  Hut  to 
continue  the  present  expensive  investi- 
gations and  proceedings  for  the  hopeless 
purpose  of  trying  to  regulate  transpor- 
tation rates  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  law  is  simply 
to  provide  deliberately  for  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  public  and  private  funds. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  little  jus- 
tification for  the  passage  of  another  ap- 
projiriation  for  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  prior  to  a 
revision  of  the  law  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  the  commission  ought  to  do 
and  what  methods  should  be  utilized  in 
order  to  fix  just  and  reasonable  rates 
promptl}-,  practically  and  effectively. 
Congress  has  not  yet  conferred  upon 
the  commission  power  so  to  act.  Con- 
gress has  imposed  upon  the  commission 
an  impossible  task,  at  least  as  the  law 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  immediate  duty  of  con- 
gress to  revise  the  law.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  bill  to  point  the 
way  to  such  a  revision  in  a  manner  pro- 
moting the  vast  public  interest  in  these 
properties,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding ample  protection  for  all  private 
interests  also  involved. 


Fireman  to  the  Rescue 

Pa.ssenjjer  train  No.  3  of  the 
waukee   road   thundered  soitthward 
toward  Excelsior  Springs  March  23 
with  a  dead  engineer  at  the  throttle. 
Only  the  quick  action  of  the  fireman 


in  .stopping  the  train  averted  a  rear- 
end  collision  with  a  freight  train. 

The  incident  became  known  when 
the  family  of  the  engineer,  George 
F.  Robinson,  68  years  of  age,  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  give  the  fireman, 
E.  E.  Milburn,  credit  for  saving  Mr. 
Robinson's  perfect  49-year  record 
with  the  railroad. 


Now  the  Heroic 
Brakeman 

J.  E.  Flack,  yard  brakeman  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  whom  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  recently 
awarded  a  service  medal  for  heroic 
conduct,  performed  another  unself- 
ish act,  March  23,  when  he  assisted 
in  saving  a  burning  house.  He  and 
Dan  Mckeen,  also  a  brakeinan,  were 
on  a  draft  of  cars  being  delivered 
from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  anoth- 
er. This  was  at  midnight.  Along  the 
right  of  way  they  saw  a  house  on 
fire.  They  ran  to  it,  awakened  the 
sleeping  family,  went  to  neighbors 
and  phoned  to  the  fire  department. 
The  blaze  was  extinguished  and  the 
loss  was  much  less  than  it  might  have 
been  had  Flack  and  McKeen  not  act- 
ed quickly. 

Engineer  Died  For  His 
Duty 

Charles  A.  Bell  of  Mansfield,  en- 
gineer of  the  fast  New  York-Detroit 
Limited  No.  105  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  averted  a  bad  pile-up  at  the 
cost  of  his  life  when  his  engine  left 
the  rails  near  Spring  I\Iill  Junction, 
six  miles  west  of  Mansfield,  ()., 
March  23. 

With  only  a  fraction  of  a  second 
to  choose  between  leaping  for  his  life 
and  facing  sure  death  in  his  cab.  Bell 
remained  at  his  post  to  set  the  air 
brakes  when  he  felt  the  heavy  engine 
hit  the  ties  and  careen  toward  a  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  right  of  way. 

The  setting  of  the  brakes  stopjjed 
nine  Pullmans  which  made  up  the 
train,  and  about  80  sleeping  passen- 
gers were  saved  from  possible  death 
or  injury. 

New  Quebec  Railway 

E.  \V.  G. 

In  connection  with  the  gigantic  de- 
velopment now  taking  place  on  the 
narrow  peninsula  between  Lake  St. 
Francis,  25  miles  west  of  Montreal, 
a  new  railway  system  is  to  be  rushed 
to  completion  to  care  for  the  traffic 
needs  of  the  new  industrial  center 
which  will  arise  as  the  result  of  the 
2.000,000  -  horsepower  Beauharnois 
Power  Corpn.  enterprise.  R.  O. 
Sweezey,  of  Montreal,  president  of 


the  electrical  generating  company, 
has  also  been  named  president  of 
the  recently  formed  $500,000  Beau- 
harnois Railway  Company,  whose 
caijitalization  will  be  increased  from 
time  to  time,  as  new  demands  may 
dictate. 

The  Quebec  legislative  act  author- 
izes the  company  to  construct,  main- 
tain and  operate  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity, or  other  motive  power,  a 
standard  gauge  railway  on  both  sides 
of  the  new  15-mile  canal,  at  either 
or  both  ends.  Likewise,  authority  to 
construct  branch  lines  and  extensions 
at  various  places  along  the  line  and 
to  connect  with  all  other  railways 
built  or  to  be  built  in  the  coutity  of 
Beauharnois,  is  given. 

The  same  act  provides  that  the 
Beauharnois  Railway  Company  inay 
enter  the  navigation  business,  by  ac- 
quiring and  operating  vessels  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  wharves,  warehouses, 
elevators,  tramways,  etc.  The  securi- 
ties issued  are  limited  to  $50,000  a 
mile  of  railway. 

Model  industrial  centers,  pleasure 
resorts,  etc.,  are  to  be  constructed  on 
the  land  either  side  of  the  new  canal, 
which  will  provide  energy  to  develop 
electric  ])ower  and  convey  ships 
around  the  dangerous  rapids  in  the 
river.  This  waterway  is  being  pro- 
jected at  a  cost  of  about  $16,000,000, 
and  will  be  o])ened  in  1932,  when  the 
first  500,000-horsepower  of  electric 
energy  will  be  generated  at  the  pow- 
er plant  at  the  eastern  terminus. 


Carolina  Road  Defies 
the  L  C.  C. 

Directors  of  the  Piedmont  & 
Northern  Railway  have  ordered  its 
officers  to  begin  construction  imme- 
diately of  a  link  connecting  the  rail- 
way's line  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  despite  refusal  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
sanction  the  project. 

At  the  same  time  the  directors 
adopted  a  resolution  asserting  their 
intention  to  extend  the  railway  in 
North  Carolina  from  Charlotte  to 
Winston-Salem,  and  Durham.  Per- 
mission to  make  this  extension  has 
also  been  denied  by  the  commission. 


lulucation  is  not  an  episode  lim- 
ited to  the  few  years  at  school.  It 
is  a  life-long  process  which  yields  its 
fruits  only  on  condition  that  you 
never  l)reak  it  off,  and  that  each  stage 
in  it  grows  naturally  out  of  the  stage 
tliat  went  before  and  leads  as  natur- 
ally to  the  stage  that  follows. — Prof. 
L.  P.  Jacks  of  Oxford. 
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Time  lost  during  acceleration  must 

often  be  made  up  by  overspeeding. 


|9C9VvLyEPlL9T 

ensures  a  quick,  steady  pick-up  to 
full  speed. 


In  the  diagram  shown  above,  the 
Valve  Pilot  train  saved  time  and 
gained  distance  during  the  period 
of  acceleration  to  60  m.p.h. 

Apply  similar  gains  to  your  re- 
gular daily  runs — and  see  what  the 
LOCO  VALVE  PILOT  will  do 
for  you. 


VALVE  PILOT  CORPORATION 


230  Park  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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EuB^ne  n.  NiiiiM 
Chairninn,  St.  liOuiN  Covered  WaBon 
Celeli  ration. 


Covered  Wagon  Epic 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  various  schools 
the  story  of  the  first  covered  wagon 
train  will  be  featured  April  10  in 
history  classes,  and  prizes  have  been 
offered  for  the  best  papers  by  boys 
and  girls  in  all  states  through  which 
the  trail  passes,  on  the  history  of  the 
trail. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  late  Ezra 
Meeker  it  is  doubtful  whether  St. 
Louis  people  or  anyone  else  would 
have  remembered  the  old  covered 
wagon  days.  He  it  was  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  historical 
significance  of  the  old  Oregon  Trail 
was  al)out  to  pass  out  of  memory. 
Meeker  traveled  the  2,000  miles  in 
a  covered  wagon  when  a  youth,  and 
in  1896,  at  the  age  of  76,  made  the 
trip  again  with  an  o.x  team.  He  con- 
tinued east  to  Washington  where  he 
greeted  President  Roosevelt.  He 
made  the  trip  again  in  1910  at  the 
age  of  92,  and  until  his  death  in  De- 
cember, 1928,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sponsors  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
Memorial  Association  which  he 
founded.  It  was  his  great  desire  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  now 
planned,  for  whicli  he  had  worked  for 
years.  The  association  is  taking  up 
the  work  of  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  covered  wagon  train, 
where  he  left  it  at  his  death. 


Acres  of  Paint 

Thirty-five  workmen  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways  have  been  at 


work  repainting  the  Quebec  bridge 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  work 
of  applying  paint  by  means  of  spray 
guns  to  210  acres  of  steel  surface 
was  accomplished  as  the  men  climbed 
over  girders  300  feet  above  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  job  required 
7,800  gallons  of  paint.  Now  the 
bridge  shines  forth  in  brilliant  green, 
visible  for  miles  around. 


News  From  Canada 

E.  W.  G. 

Transportation  engineers  wrote  a 
new  record  in  the  recent  completion 
of  the  Nipawin  bridge,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway's  new  gateway  to  the 
fertile  Northern  Saskatchewan  dis- 
trict, an  empire  as  vast  and  prolific 
as  many  a  European  empire.  This 
is  counted  the  most  important  rail- 
way-road bridge  in  Western  Canada. 

The  Nipawin  bridge  spans  the 
Northern  Saskatchewan  River  75 
miles  east  of  Prince  Albert,  and  car- 
ries the  rails  of  the  C.P.R.  as  well 
as  a  lower  deck  carrying  the  govern- 
ment's highway. 

More  than  two  years  were  required 
to  comi^lete  the  bridge,  and  about 
$2,000,000  was  involved.  A  steel 
structure  1,907  feet  long,  towering 
150  feet  above  the  swift  current  of 
the  river,  the  construction  of  this 
mighty  span  was  a  feat  in  engineer- 
ing skill  of  a  high  order.  It  throws 
open  a  new  empire  to  Prince  Al'bert 
on  the  Tuffnell-Prince  Albert  branch 
of  the  C.P.R. ,  a  fine  on  which  fur- 
ther construction  is  to  be  undertaken 
this  year.  From  Prince  Albert  con- 
struction is  to  start  on  the  long  line 
across  Northwestern  Saskatchewan 
to  Lac  la  Biche,  Alberta. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Canadian 
parliament,  the  C.P.R.  received  auth- 
ority to  construct  another  line,  w'nich 
will  start  from  the  Nipawin  bridge 
and  stretch  to  Island  Falls  on  the 
Churchill  River,  where  the  great  hy- 
dro-electric project  of  the  Churchill 
River  Power  Company  is  under  con- 
struction to  provide  power  to  the 
mining  operations  at  Flin  Flon, 
Manitoba.  The  other  line,  with 
Prince  Albert  as  a  starting  point, 
will  reach  even  farther  north,  cross- 
ing the  Churchill  River  and  extend- 
ing to  Foster  Lakes.  This  is  about 
100  miles  west  of  the  great  expanse 
of  water  called  Reindeer  Lake. 


One  of  the  most  e.xtensive  im- 
provement projects  of  the  year  is  the 
improved  and  modernized  car  ferry 
facilities  which  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  at  a  cost  of  $3,800,- 
000,  is  constructing  to  serve  Prince 
Edward  Island,  that  prolific  island 


off  the  mainland  of  Eastern  Canada, 
which,  due  to  natural  barriers,  must 
needs  have  all  passenger  and  freight 
traffic,  coming  and  going,  transported 
across  a  nine-mile  strait,  which  sep- 
arates the  isle  from  the  mainland. 

Under  the  pressure  of  increased 
traffic,  the  enlargement  of  the  car 
ferry  terminals,  to  insure  more  effi- 
cient handling  of  passenger  and 
freight  cars,  became  necessary.  The 
ferry  operates  between  Cape  Tor- 
mentine,  N.  B.,  and  Port  Borden, 
P.E.I.  A  new  car  ferry  ship,  cost- 
ing about  $2,000,000,  which,  when 
put  into  service  is  to  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  the  type,  and  ter- 
minal improvements  estimated  to  cost 
$1,800,000,  form  the  major  improve- 
ments projected. 

The  contract  includes  enlargement 
of  the  piers,  necessary  dredging  at 
both  piers  and  the  construction  of  a 
lay-up  berth  at  Port  Borden,  the  lat- 
ter rendered  necessar}'  with  the  new 
oil-burning  ferry.  Up  to  now  traffic 
across  Northumberland  Strait  has 
been  handled  by  one  ferry  supple- 
mented in  the  summer  by  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Canso  ferry  service.  The 
distance  between  Cape  Tormentine 
and  Port  Borden  is  about  nine  miles. 

The  present  terminals  were  com- 
pleted 13  years  ago.  Growth  in  the 
commerce  of  Canada's  island  prov- 
ince and  the  widening  of  its  railway 
lines  to  standard  gauge  as  well  as 
vast  increases  in  tourist  traffic,  has 
resulted  in  the  present  program  to 
provide  more  adequate  service.  The 
Canadian  National  operates  the  ferry 
service  as  well  as  the  railway  lines 
on  the  island  and  the  ferry  provides 
the  rail  connection  witli  the  mainland. 


A  large  army  of  engineers  is 
thrusting  a  pair  of  steel  ribbons 
through  the  northern  wilderness,  as 
it  pushes  northward  and  extends  the 
line  of  the  Temiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway  toward  historic 
James  Bay.  The  appropriation  for  the 
project  calls  for  an  extension  of  40 
or  45  miles,  or  from  the  present  end 
of  steel  at  Coral  Rapids,  to  Black- 
smith Rapids,  on  the  Abitibi  River. 
The  appropriation  is  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000  a  mile,  a  total  of  $2,000,000. 

Later  in  1930  or  1931,  the  fine 
will  be  extended  from  Blacksmith 
Rapids  to  Moose  Factory  on  James 
Ba>,  thus  providing  one  700-mile 
line  linking  Toronto  with  the  prolific 
inland  sea  of  the  North.  This  is 
bound  to  become  a  potential  traffic 
producer,  due  to  the  extensive  natural 
resources  in  forest,  mine,  fur  and 
fisheries  of  the  region.  George  W. 
Lee,  chairman  of  the  T.  &  N.  O. 
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THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  AN  IDEA 

The  measure  of  a  man's  success  is  the  influence  he 
exerts  upon  other  men.  It  is  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  he  moulds  other  men  to  his  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking. 

And  in  a  different,  and  perhaps  in  a  lesser  sense,  that 
which  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  also  of  a  great 
mechanical  idea. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  coupling  of  hose  Automatically 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  but  an  alluring  theory,  im- 
probable of  practical  achievement.  Today  there  is  scarcely 
a  railroad  in  the  country  whose  officers  do  not  regard  it  a 
very  important  development  in  train  operation. 

The  performance  of  the  ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC 
CONNECTOR  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this 
change  of  view.  It  meets  every  requirement  of  this  im- 
portant service  with  great  dependability. 

ROBINSON  CONNECTOR  COMPANY 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 

"Building  Automatic  Connectors  is  our  exclusive  business" 
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cdnimission,  is  in  direct  charge  of  the 
extension  work. 


To  accommodate  the  three  new 
coastal  vessels  to  he  pnt  into  service 
this  summer,  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships  is  expending  approxi- 
mately $750,000  on  a  model  pier  at 
the  port  of  Vancouver,  which  is  to 
he  opened  to  service  late  in  May.  This 
expenditure  includes  the  remodeling 
of  the  present  pier,  at  the  foot  of 
Main  street.  The  remodeled  terminal 
will  provide  for  the  company's  grow- 
ing coastwise  service  to  Alaskan 
ports  and  the  daily  service  to  he  re- 
established between  the  mainland. 
Victoria  and  Seattle. 

The  pier  is  1,500  feet  long,  and 
220  feet  wide,  comparing  aluKWt  ex- 
actly with  the  Canadian  Pacific  pier 
D  in  length,  although  it  is  slightly 
wider,  .'\pproach  is  through  an  im- 
posing archway  carrying  the  words 
"Canadian  National  S.S."  in  illumi- 
nated letters  15  feet  high. 

The  main  waiting  rooms  and  of- 
fices are  housed  in  a  structure  250  hy 
160  feet,  and  there  are  two  large 
traffic  .sheds  980  feet  by  94  feet,  and 
980  l)y  70  feet.  Depressed  double 
railway  trackage  enters  the  pier  be- 
neath the  motor  concourse,  and  con- 
tinues on  an  incline  to  the  center  of 
the  trafific  sheds. 

The  three  new  ships  which  arc  to 
scrs'e  the  triangular  route — \'ancou- 
ver,  \'ictoria  and  Seattle,  will  be  first 
class  ships  in  every  respect,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Thornton,  president  of 
the  Canadian  National  System. 

Each  of  the  ships  will  accommo- 
date 334  first  class  and  70  third  class 
passengers,  and,  in  addition,  1,500 
deck  i)assengers ;  the  cargo  space  is 
45,000  cubic  feet,  with  an  added  4.370 
cubic  feet  of  space  insulated  for  re- 
frigeration service.  There  is  also 
si)ace  to  carry  30  motor  cars  on  the 
main  deck,  as  well  as  usual  space  for 
baggage,  express  and  mail.  Each  is 
a  twin-screw,  single-geared  turbine 
engincd  ship. 


To  care  for  the  increased  trans- 
portation needed,  incident  to  the 
steady  increase  of  traffic  through  the 
Port  of  Halifax,  a  bridge  to  cost 
$3,000,000  is  to  be  constructed.  Work 
will  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Halifax  harbor  commission  has 
a])provcd  the  bridge  company's  appli- 
cation for  a  permit  to  construct  the 
bridge. 

It  will  require  aljout  two  years  to 
complete  the  structure,  which  will 
link  Halifax  and  Dartmouth,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  harbor.  A  struc- 
ture, 3,775  feet  long,  with  a  main 


span  906  feet  over  the  channel,  with 
two  side  openings  347  feet  each,  the 
structure  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  central 
vertical  clearance  for  shi])s  will  be 
150  feet  at  high  water,  permitting 
transatlantic  ships  to  pass  freely  un- 
der the  structure.  The  bridge  will 
cut  of?  20  miles  travel  between  the 
two  points. 


Dotting  the  world's  map  arc  many 
custom  houses,  but  Toronto  will  have 
one  of  the  first  constructed  exclu- 
sively to  meet  modern  transportation 
needs.  It  is  to  serve  the  two  trans- 
continental Canadian  National  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  systems, 
besides  the  growing  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  enters  To- 
ronto. 

The  Dominion  government  has  ap- 
propriated $2,100',000  for  this  model 
custom  terminal.  It  is  to  be  built 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Yonge 
and  Front  streets,  adjacent  to  the  rail 
lines,  as  well  as  handy  to  the  steam- 
ship piers. 


The  pressure  of  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  past  dec- 
ade is  responsible  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  an  extensive  sul)way 
system  to  handle  traffic  in  Montreal. 
■The  report  of  J.  F.  Saint  Cyr,  ]iresi- 
dent  of  the  Montreal  tramways  com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year,  shows  the 
largest  year  in  traffic,  both  tramway 
and  motor  bus,  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Saint  Cyr  declares  the  pres- 
ent congested  transportation  problem 
can  not  be  solved  until  subways  form 
at  least  a  part  of  the  transport  sys- 


tem.   The  history  of  cities  proves  it. 

"Traffic  conditions  are  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  cope  with," 
the  president  advises.  "An  adequate 
remedy  will  ultimately  be  found  only 
in  a  more  rai)id  mode  of  transporta- 
tion." He  added  that  the  construc- 
tion of  subways  is  more  than  a  mere 
project,  a  fact  to  be  faced  in  the  im- 
minent future.  "We  are  now  studying 
the  advisability  of  re-routing  certain 
tramway  lines,  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing, under  existing  conditions, 
some  measure  of  higher  efficiency 
and  temporary  relief  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  subway  system," 
explained  Mr.  Saint  Cyr. 

His  report  shows  a  large  increase 
in  passengers  carried  during  the  past 
year,  as  comnared  with  the  previous 
year.  In  1929  the  total  of  revenue 
])assengers  transported  was  250,676,- 
513  as  against  237,506.621  in  1928. 
Of  the  passengers  carried,  234,251.- 
565  were  carried  on  tramways  and 
16,424.948  by  motor  bus.  The  street 
cars  of  the  Montreal  Tramways 
traveled  33.792.021  miles,  an  increase 
of  very  close  to  2,000,000  miles  over 
the  previous  year. 

Montreal's  car  fares  remain  sta- 
tionary while  elsewhere  on  the 
American  continent  the  rates  have  in- 
creased. The  average  fare  last  year 
within  the  uniform  territory  was  6.17 
cents ;  outside,  2.92  cents ;  a  com- 
bined average  of  6.0239  cents.  "It 
has  not  varied  since  1921,"  says  Mr. 
Saint  Cyr,  "while  in  American  cities 
of  more  than  25.000  po]wlation  it 
has  increased  from  7.246  cents  to 
8.4258  cents.  The  latter  fare  is  ac- 
tually 40  per  cent  higher  than  the 
Montreal  fare." 
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Rapid  Completion  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel 

aided  materially  by 

CELITE 

for  CONCRETE 

NOT  only  was  boring  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tain Tunnel* — the  longest  in  America  — 
done  at  about  twice  the  customary  speed,  but 
Celite  added  to  the  concrete  made  possible 
unusual  time  records  in  the  placing  of  the  lining. 
90  feet  of  completed  lining  or  about  42  5  cu. 
yds.  of  concrete,  were  placed  per  calendar  day. 

2%  of  Celite  added  to  the  concrete,  a  1-2-4 
mix,  by  increasing  the  "workability"  of  the  con- 
crete assured  rapid,  easy  placing  by  the  chutes 
and  concrete  gun.  Its  use  was  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  completion  of  this  tunnel  in  the 
remarkably  short  time  of  three  years. 

The  permanence, water-tightness, the  absence  of  honey- 
combing, and  the  fine  finish  that  Celite  insures,  are  addi- 
tional advantages  that  help  make  the  Cascade  Tunnel  an 
outstanding  example  of  American  engineering  achieve- 
ment. 


*Thc  Great  Northern  Tunnel  through  the  Cascade  Mountains  IS7.77  miles 
long,  16  feet  wide  and  2.1  feet  high.  Icislincd  withconcretc  its  entire  lencth. 


CELITE  assures  ^^workability''  not  obtainable  by  other  means 

CELITE  increases  the  "vi'orkability"  of  concrete  in 
mixes  of  all  proportions,  with  every  type  of  aggre- 
gate. Harsh  concrete  with  addition  of  Celite,  can  be 
handled  successfully  without  the  excessive  use  of  water. 
Lean  and  relatively  dry  mixes  are  placed  with  ease  with 
the  aid  of  Celite.  Under-sanded  mixes  are  made  work- 
able by  adding  a  few  pounds  of  this  siliceous  material. 


Less  labor  is  required  in  placing  concrete  made  with 
Celite.  Forms  fill  better.  The  "workability"  it  gives 
overcomes  harshness  and  maintains  uniform  disper- 
sion of  the  cement  and  aggregates  and  this  insures  a 
better  bond  to  reinforcing.  Less  free  water  is  present 
in  the  mix  so  that  there  is  less  surface  water  to  inter- 
fere with  finishing.   Mail  coupon  for  full  information. 


II Johns -Manville 

CELITE   FOR  CONCRETE 


y         Address  JOHNS-MANVILLE  al  nearest  office  Ihted  below 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Toronto 
Offices  in  all  large  cities 
Please  send  me  full  information  about  the  use  of  Celite  in  Concrete. 


Name .  . . 
Railroad. 
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Test  Car  for  Live  Stock  Duilt  liy  the  Canailinn  National  Hys..  After  UeslKnii 
Patcnteil  by  S.  C.  Todd.     Xote  tlie  Movable  Partitions. 


Comfort  for  Live  Stock 

By  Allan  Stratiiglass 

RAILWAYS  seem  to  be  turning  to 
the  comfort  of  their  Hve  stock 
passengers  if  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  railways  in  testing  out  a 
new  type  of  cattle  car  is  any  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  of  railway  affairs. 
But  while  the  humane  consideration 
is  not  the  only  factor  involved  in  tlie 
use  of  these  cars  it  must  be  admitted 
the  primary  object  in  their  construc- 
tion will  be  the  saving  of  the  heavy 
financial  loss  suffered  by  shippers 
and  packers  due  to  tlie  present  un- 
satisfactory method  of  shipping  cat- 
tle. In  Canada,  the  loss  in  damaged 
cattle  alone  amounts  to  more  than 
two  million  dollars  a  year;  the  losses 
incident  to  wastage  in  time,  labor  and 
material  in  the  building  and  taking 
down  of  temporary  partitions  in  the 
present  type  of  car  have  not  been  es- 
timated, but  must  run  into  large  fig- 
ures. 

Coincident  with  the  savings  to  the 
people  which  the  new  car  referred  to 
is  expected  to  effect,  it  is  believed 
the  railways  will  benefit  by  increased 
revenues  which  will  not  only  take 
care  of  the  capital  outlay  necessary 
for  the  changes  to  be  made,  but  even- 
tually will  show  profits. 

The  new  cattle  car  is  tlie  invention 
of  S.  E.  Todd,  secretary  of  the 
Packers'  Council  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. Incidentally  Mr.  Todd  has  vol- 
untarily offered  his  patent  rights  to 
the  Canadian  railways  as  a  gift  to 
the  packing  industry.  For  some 
years  there  has  been  a  demand  in 


Canada  for  more  efficient  and  more 
humane  methods  of  shipping  cattle. 
In  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem, 
the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
government  of  Canada  called  confer- 
ences of  the  railways  and  live  stock 
interests  in  the  spring  of  1928.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Montreal 
attended  by  government  officials,  rail- 
way men,  representatives  of  the 
packing  industry,  farm  press,  hu- 
mane societies,  live  stock  exchanges, 
live  stock  shippers,  live  stock  insur- 
ance companies  and  live  stock  asso- 
ciations. 

Among  other  matters  discussed  at 
this  and  subsequent  meetings  were 
questions  pertaining  to  the  separa- 
tion of  classes  of  mixed  shipments ; 
provision  for  three  classes,  calves 
and  sheep,  cattle,  hogs ;  practicabil- 
ity of  permanent  moveable  partitions 
in  stock  cars ;  and  means  of  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  partitions  by 
increased  care  in  railway  handling. 

The  ordinary  cattle  car  is  not  par- 
titioned, and  in  shipping  mixed  loads 
of  cattle,  or  even  full  loads,  made  up 
of  the  one  class  of  animals,  various 
accidents  have  been  the  rule,  result- 
ing in  loss  to  farmer  and  packer.  It 
was  shown  that  appro.ximately  75  per 
cent  of  all  short  haul  loads  are  made 
up  of  mixed  loads,  comprising  sheep 
and  hogs  in  the  one  car  or  cattle  and 
calves,  or  horned  cattle  and  dehorned 
cattle.  All  these  animals,  it  is  well 
known,  get  into  mysterious  and 
sometimes  deadly  arguments  among 
themselves ;  but  aside  from  the  eco- 
nomic loss  the  humane  angle  is  to 
be  considered.  Usuallv,  in  the  case 


of  mixed  loads,  the  farmer  or  ship- 
l)er  fixes  up  some  kind  of  temporary 
partitions.  These  partitions  in  many 
cases  are  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  jarring  and  shunting  and 
the  pushing  and  shoving  of  the  cat- 
tle. The  Todd  car  seeming  to  be  the 
logical  remedy  for  these  conditions 
the  railways  were  requested  to  pro- 
vide such  a  car  to  give  as  full  a  test 
as  possible  on  all  lines  in  Canada. 

The  new  type  Todd  partitioned 
cattle  car  is  actually  the  ordinary 
cattle  car  with  the  addition  of  two 
strongly  made  rotating  partitions, 
which  may  be  set  transversely  in  any 
part  of  the  car,  thus  making  three 
compartments  of  variable  sizes.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  a 
boxed  track  is  suspended  along  the 
length  of  the  middle  of  the  car  ceil- 
ing. Two  small  cars  run  along  this 
track,  attached  to  each  of  which  is  a 
swivel  holding  a  movable,  iron- 
braced  partition.  Running  the  full 
length  of  the  car  are  four  slotted 
iron  braces,  two  on  each  side,  and  the 
height  of  the  partition  apart.  Four 
iron  bolts,  one  on  each  corner  of  the 
partition  fit  into  the  slots  in  the 
braces,  and  when  the.se  bolts  are 
locked  into  place,  a  rigid  partition  is 
formed,  which  apparently  will  with- 
stand any  pressure  ordinary  cattle 
are  able  to  put  against  it.  Estimates 
give  the  cost  of  remodeling  the  pres- 
ent type  of  cattle  car  at  from  $110 
to  $190  a  car.  The  cost  applied  to 
the  thousands  of  cattle  cars  in  use 
on  the  Canadian  railways  would  be 
enormous,  but  it  is  one  angle  of  the 
problem  which  nevertheless  will  have 
to  receive  consideration. 

It  is  believed  that  almost  any  ship- 
per would  be  willing  to  pay  a  slight 
extra  charge  for  the  use  of  the  Todd 
car,  thus  in  time  reimbursing  the 
railways  for  their  expenditures.  The 
shipper  would  be  more  than  protect- 
ing his  own  interests  by  so  doing,  for 
he  would  be  practically  guaranteeing 
the  safe  arrival,  in  good  condition,  of 
his  live  stock. 

The  tests  made  by  the  railways 
have  so  far  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  first  cars  were  delivered  to  the 
department  last  February,  one  con- 
structed by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  another  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  The  first  were  made  on 
the  eastern  lines  of  both  railroads. 
In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  National 
car,  out  of  592  head  of  live  stock 
there  were  only  two  cripples.  Simi- 
lar tests  were  made  on  western  lines 
where  out  of  496  cattle  only  three 
were  crippled.  In  a  long-haul  ship- 
ment of  hogs  from  Winnipeg  to 
Montreal  there  were  no  casualties, 
something  cnit  of  tlie  ordinary. 
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THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR 

COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ANNUAL  CAPACITY 

12,000  FREIGHT  CARS 


1,0U0  57 /'2-ton  Capacity  Hopper  Cars  for  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 


BriLDERS  OF  FRElCiHT 
TRAIN  CARS  SINCE  1905 


The  Experience  of  One  Quarter  of  a  Century 

GUARANTEES  OUR 
PRODUCTS 
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It  Was  the  Fare,  Not  Fear 

Women  can  not  resist  a  barj^ain. 
Before  a  recent  cut  in  prices  the 
patronage  of  women  on  one  of  the 
transcontinental  air  Hnes  amounted  to 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  total.    W  ith 


the  cut  in  prices,  however,  this  ratio 
jum])ed  to  20  per  cent  and  is  increas- 
ing from  day  to  day. 

A  survey  made  by  the  women's  de- 
partmeiit  of  Curtiss-Wright  Cor- 
poration of  all  of  the  prominent  air 


lines  of  the  country  shows  that  23 
per  cent  of  air  passengers  in  this 
countrv  are  women. 


Sunday  clears  away  the  dust  of  a 
whole  week. — Addisan. 


The  Columbia  IHver  Bridgre  At  LonRvlew,  WaKhn.,  Just  I)rili<  iit«'<l. 


COMPLETE  reports  for  1929  just 
lilcd  by  the  railroads  witli  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission 
and  made  public  March  31  show  'here 
was  a  reduction,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  83  or  3.2  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives 
in  1929  as  a  result  of  accidents  at  high- 
way grade  crossings.  This  reduction 
took  place  in  the  face  of  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent  in  the  number  of  fatalities 
on  highways  due  to  motor  car  opera- 
tion during  1929  compared  with  1928. 
Fatalities  resulting  from  highway  grade 
crossing  accidents  totaled  2,485  in  1929 
compared  with  2,568  in  1928.  Per.sons 
injured  in  such  accidents  in  1929  totaled 
6,804  compared  with  6,666  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  an  increase  of  138.  .\ 
total  of  5.975  accidents  took  place  at 
highway  grade  crossings  during  the  year 
compared  with  5,800  the  preceding  year, 
or  an  increase  of  175. 

The  railroads,  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  local  authorities,  are  eliminat- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  the  most 
hazardous  crossings,  but  despite  objec- 
tions of  the  rail  carriers,  many  new 
crossings  are  being  installed.  For  in- 
stance, in  1928,  according  to  the  latest 
reports  available,  270  highway  grade 
crossings  were  eliminated,  while  1,697 
crossings  were  created.  Because  of  phy- 
sical reasons  and  prohibitive  cost,  it  is 
impossible  to  eliminate  all  highway 
grade  crossings,  but  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  yearly  by  the  rail  car- 
riers for  automatic  w-arning  devices, 
gates,  signs  and  signals,  in  an  effort  to 
safeguard  human  life  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  at  all  highway  grade  cross- 


ings which  can  not  otherwise  be  elimi- 
nated. 


E.  S.  French  to  Head  Boston  &  Maine 

Edward  S.  I'rench  of  .Springfield.  \'cr- 
mont,  was  elected  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  .\pril  9.  Mr. 
I'Vench,  who  is  now  the  operating  head 
of  several  independent  railroads  in 
northern  New  England  and  president  of 
a  group  of  waterfront  and  warehouse 
rail  terminals  at  Boston,  assumed  his 
new  duties  at  once. 

The  new  president  is  46  years  old. 
A  native  of  Maine,  he  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Soni- 
erville,  Mass.,  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1906,  and  has 
spent  all  his  business  life  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  is  one  of  the  12  Vermont  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Council. 

Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  who  has 
been  acting  president  since  the  death 
of  President  George  Hannauer  last 
November,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  will  continue  his  active 
association  with  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
it  was  stated. 


of  the  P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago; 
Harold  A.  Smith,  president,  the  Trans- 
portation Publi.shing  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
Walter  F.  Schleiter,  president,  Verona 
Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Edward 
A.  Simmons,  president,  Simmons-Board- 
man  Publishing  Co.,  New  York; 
George  R.  Carr,  chairman,  the  Locomo- 
tive Firebox  Co.,  and  vice  president  of 
the  Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago; 
Charles  H.  Muchnic,  New  York.  One 
or  two  more  delegates  are  yet  to  be 
named  by  the  state  department.  The 
last  previous  meeting  of  the  congress 
was  held  in  London  in  1925. 


They  Go  to  Madrid 

Delegates  representing  the  L'nited 
States  in  the-  International  Railway 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Madrid,  May 
5-15,  have  been  appointed  by  the  state 
department  at  Washington.  Those  se- 
lected are,  James  B.  Strong,  president 
of  the  Ramapo-.Ajax  Corpn.,  New  York; 
Bird  M.  Robinson,  president,  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Fred  A.  Poor,  president 


What  the  Graham  Plane  Contained 

The  postoflfice  department  at  Wash- 
ington has  issued  a  statement  showing 
that  the  Western  Air  Express  plane 
w'hich,  with  its  pilot,  Maurice  Graham, 
wa.s  lost  on  Jan.  10,  last,  on  the  route 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
contained  $300,000  in  currency  and  oth- 
er negotiable  securities,  and  that  '.Ira- 
hani  might  have  been  murdered  by  ban- 
dits and  his  plane  destroyed,  were 
proved  to  be  unfounded  Mar.  27.  .'As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  Glover,  in 
charge  of  the  air  mail  service,  says  of- 
ficially that  the  plane  carried  200  reg- 
istered letters,  which  contained  only 
$300  in  currency  and  $1,700  in  securi- 
ties. Claimants  have  been  advised  to 
file  their  claims  with  the  post  office  de- 
partment. 

On  his  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Graham  took  off  from  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  at 
10:10  p.m.  on  the  night  of  Jan.  10.  after 
stopping  at  that  place  for  oil,  gas  and 
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IMPROVED  HIPOWERS  GIVE  YOU 


1.  High  bolt  tension  —  insuring  great  girder  strength. 

2.  Flexibility,  permitting  expansion  &  contraction  of  rail. 

These  two  features  are  the  outstanding  essentials 
of  proper  track  joints.  Ask  your  experienced 
trackmen,  they  know. 

The  National  Lock  Washer 
Company 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
U.  S.  A. 


The  High  Bolt 
Tension  Spring  Washer 

Rust-proof.  Commercially  non- 
flattenable.  Ultimately  costs  less. 


,  IMPROVED  ,  . 
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mail.  No  trace  of  either  pilot  or  plane 
has  been  discovered  since  their  disap- 
pearance despite  the  fact  that  a  diligent 
search  was  conducted  for  many  days. 


Motor  Bus  Bill  By  House 

The  first  act  by  congress  to  place  in- 
terstate motor  bus  traffic  under  govern- 
ment regulation  came  March  24  with 
passage  by  the  house  of  the  Parker  bill 
to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  over  the  motor  car- 
riers. 

The  final  vote  was  215  to  118,  after 
a  motion  to  send  the  measure  back  to 
the  interstate  commerce  committee  for 
amendment  was  rejected  by  236  to  104. 
The  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
senate  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce April  9.  Several  minor  amend- 
ments were  attached  to  the  bill,  but  it 
remains  essentially  the  same  as  passed 
by  the  house. 

In  addition  to  regulatory  powers  over 
rates  and  schedules,  the  federal  com- 
mission, with  the  aid  of  joint  boards 
composed  of  representatives  of  states 
involved,  would  be  required  to  pass  on 
applications  for  certificates  of  necessity 
and  public  convenience,  which  the  bus 
lines  would  be  called  upon  to  obtain. 
The  bus  operators  also  would  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  surety  bonds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  traveling  public. 


Merge  14  Bus  Lines 

Fourteen  motor  bus  companies  have 
been  authorized  by  the  board  of  public 
utility  commissioners  of  New  Jersey 
to  merge  and  consolidate  into  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Interstate  Transportation 
Co.,  according  to  an  order  recently  is- 
sued by  the  board. 

The  application  was  made,  according 
to  the  order,  by  the  Public  Service  In- 
terstate Transportation  Co.,  Schultz 
Management,  Nelson  &  Johnson  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Worth  Motor  Bus  Corpo- 
ration, Williamstown-Philadelphia  Bus 
Co.,  Clementona  Transit  Co.,  P.  &  G. 
Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  Barrington- 
Philadelphia  Bus  Co.,  Philadelphia- 
Hammonton  Bus  Co.,  T.  &  S.  Bus  Co., 
Twin  City  Transportation  Co.,  Union 
Bus  Co.,  White  Way  Tours  and  Shore 
Service,  Inc. 


New  Line  Proposed  in  Oregon 

The  Oregon  Electric  Railway  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  construct  40 
miles  of  line  in  Lane  County,  Oregon, 
to  tap  a  timber  section.  The  Oregon 
Electric  Railway  runs  from  Portland 
southerly  through  Willamette  Valley  to 
Eugene,  125  miles.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway, 
which  in  turn  is  owned  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads. 


The  last-named  carriers  own  98  per  cent 
of  the  stock  of  the  Burlington. 

"Consequently,"  said  the  application, 
"the  output  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  timberlands  reached  by  the 
proposed  new  railroad  will  be  available 
to  transportation  by  some  27,000  miles  of 
railroad." 


Fast  Air  Line  Announced 

Plans  for  a  passenger  air  service  to 
bring  Chicago  and  New  York  within  six 
hours  of  each  other,  and  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  other  Southwestern  points,  within 
eight  hours  of  Chicago  and  15  hours  of 
New  York  were  announced  March  24 
by  National  Air  Transport. 

The  planes  to  be  used  in  the  new 
service  will  be  capable  of  a  cruising 
speed  of  140  miles  an  hour.  National 
Air  Transport  heretofore  has  carried 
mail  only. 


Car  Loading  Declines 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
Vv-eek  ended  on  March  22  totaled  875,- 
542  cars,  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  reported 
April  2.  This  was  a  decrease  of  5,645 
cars  under  the  preceding  week  and  a 
reduction  of  86,858  cars  below  the  same 
week  in  1929.  It  also  was  a  reduction 
of  74,652  cars  under  the  same  week  in 
1928.  Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for 
the  week  of  March  22  totaled  360,144 
cars,  41,696  cars  below  the  same  week 
in  1929  and  9,718  cars  below  the  week 
in  1928.  Loading  of  merchandise  less 
than  carload  amounted  to  251,437  cars, 
a  reduction  of  11,978  cars  under  the 
same  week  last  year  and  9,127  cars  un- 
der the  same  week  two  years  ago. 


Car  Needs  Are  Reported 

Shippers  of  the  country,  through  es- 
timates of  the  shippers'  regional  ad- 
visory boards,  expect  carload  shipments 
of  the  29  principal  commodities  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1930,  (April,  May  and 
June),  to  be  about  8,211,451  cars,  a  re- 
duction of  354,898  cars,  or  4.2  per  cent 
below  the  corresponding  period  in  1929, 
the  car  service  division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  announced  April  2. 
The  shippers'  regional  advisory  boards, 
covering  the  entire  United  States,  sup- 
ply these  estimates  quarterly  to  the  car 
service  division  so  that  the  railways  may 
have  a  guide  as  to  the  service  they  are 
to  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  a  given 
quarterly  period. 


Aircraft  Exports  in  January 

Thirtj'-two  foreign  countries  pur- 
chased aircraft,  engines  and  parts  valued 
at  $573,255  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing January,  1930,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  released  March  27.  Exports 


of  aircraft  amounted  to  $274,189  for  17 
airplanes,  seaplanes  and  other  aircraft. 
Twenty-five  engines  were  imported  by 
ihese  countries  at  a  total  cost  of  $100,- 
748,  while  parts  were  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $198,318. 


Net  Lower  for  First  Two  Months 
Class  I  railroads  had  a  net  railway 
operating  income  of  $115,169,125  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1930,  which  was  at 
the  annual  rate  of  return  of  3.88  per  cent 
on  their  property  investment,  accord- 
ing to  reports  just  filed  by  the  carriers 
with  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
and  made  public  April  8.  In  the  first 
two  months  of  1929,  their  net  railway 
operating  income  was  $161,914,617,  or 
5.60  per  cent  on  their  property  invest- 
ment. This  compilation  as  to  earnings 
for  the  two  months  of  1930  is  based 
on  reports  from  173  Class  I  railroads 
representing  a  total  of  242,359  miles. 
Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
two  months  in  1930  totaled  $879,133,774 
compared  with  $963,661,186  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  or  a  reduction  of  8.8 
per  cent.  Operating  expenses  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year  amounted 
to  $687,014,559  compared  with  $720,302,- 
665  for  the  same  period  one  year  ago, 
or  a  reduction  of  4.6  per  cent. 

Class  I  railroads  paid  $58,223,420  in 
taxes  in  the  first  two  months  of  1930 
compared  with  $62,953,714  for  the  same 
period  the  year  before.  For  the  month 
of  February  alone,  the  tax  bill  of  the 
Class  I  railroads  amounted  to  $28,760,- 
738,  a  decrease  of  $2,787,284  under  the 
previous  year.  Thirty-one  Class  I  rail- 
roads operated  at  a  loss  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1930,  of  which  nine  were  in 
the  eastern,  four  in  the  southern  and 
eighteen  in  the  western  district. 


United  Engineers  Get  Big  Contract 

United  Engineers  &  Constructors, 
Inc.,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Potash  &  Chemical  Corpn.  to  de- 
sign and  construct  large  additions  to  its 
manufacturing  facilities  at  Trona,  San 
Bernardino  County,  California.  The  im- 
provements will  consist  of  a  new  power 
plant  and  large  extensions  to  the  potash 
and  borax  plants  and  additions  to  the 
village,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$4,500,000. 


Air  Mail  on  Space  Basis 

Colonel  Paul  Henderson,  vice  presi- 
dent National  Air  Transport,  Transcon- 
tinental Air  Transport,  Inc.,  and  Eastern 
Air  Transport,  formerly  assistant  post- 
master general,  authorizes  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Postmaster  General  Walter  Brown 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
have  evolved  a  plan  which  it  is  believed 
will  establish  air  mail  in  the  United 
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EFFECTIVE  LUBRICATION 

American  Steel  Foundries  Roller  Bearing  Unit 

Loads  carried  by  American  Steel  Foundries 
Roller  Bearing  Units  are  transmitted 
From  the  axle  to  the  wheels  through 
the  lower  rollers.   These  load 
carrying  rollers  are  immersed 
inthe  lubricant  when  the  Unit 
is  not  rotating.  As  the  Unit 
starts  to  revolve  the  /"^ 
lubricant  is 
thrown  to  the 
larger  diameters 
oF  the  sealed  chamber,  pre- 
venting its  loss  and  distribut- 
ing it  throughout  the  whole 
oearing.  This  positive  system 
lubrication  reduces  the  bearing 
wear  and  insures  minimum  Friction. 


WhileTimken  bearings  are  shown 
other  bearings  can  also  be  used. 


American  Steel  Foundries 

NEW  YORK  CHI  C  AG  O  ST.  LOUIS 
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States  on  a  basis  as  permanent  as  the 
railway  mail. 

"Until  now,  the  carriage  of  air  mail 
has  been  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  weight 
of  mail  carried.  This  new  plan  provides 
for  payment  on  a  space  basis,  just  as 
mail  is  carried  on  the  railroad  trains. 

"This  definite  step  forward  in  govern- 
ment cooperation  with  mail  carriers  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  for- 
ward looking  step  made  in  aviation  since 
the  first  air  mail  in  1918.  The  United 
States  has  led  all  civilized  countries  in 
air  mail  development.  This  plan  will  in- 
sure its  continued  leadership." 


Labor  Opposing  Rail  Mergers 

Increased  powers  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  prevent  mer- 
gers "highly  profitable  to  the  manipu- 
lators of  railroad  properties  but  of 
doubtful  value  to  the  public"  were  sug- 
gested March  29  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association. 

The  association,  composed  of  heads 
of  all  standard  railroad  organizations, 
said  in  a  statement  it  had  been  "mak- 
ing common  cause  with  cities  and 
towns  along  the  lines  of  railroads  that 
are  facing  practical  ruin  through  changes 
of  terminals,  division  points  and  ship- 
ping centers  as  a  certain  result  of  rail- 
road consolidations." 

"When  terminals  and  other  facilities 
have  been  moved  and  consolidated,"  the 
statement  continued,  "losses  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars,  losses  of  employ- 
ment which  have  afifected  over  200,000 
employes,  and  losses  through  part-time 
employment  which  have  affected  almost 
all  railroad  employes  have  been  brought 
about  and  in  many  cases  the  gain  has 
been  questionable." 


Urges  More  LC.C.  Pov»er 

A  recommendation  that  regulatory 
powers  over  railroad  holding  companies 
be  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  made  April  10  by  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  B.  Eastman,  as  he  com- 
pleted his  third  day's  testimony  in  the 
house  interstate  commerce  committee's 
railroad-ownership  investigation. 

The  commissioner  criticised  the  lack 
of  authority  by  the  commission  to  in- 
terfere with  the  financial  operations  of 
holding  companies  in  the  affairs  of  rail- 
roads, even  though  such  operations,  if 
carried  on  by  the  railroads  themselves, 
would  be  illegal  unless  approved  by  the 
commission. 

Eastman  asserted  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  public  utilities  field  that  a  hold- 
ing company,  by  the  issuance  of  non- 
voting stock,  can  control  huge  organ- 
izations with  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  invested  capital. 


Bus-Rail  Service 

The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    in  co- 


operation with  the  Greyhound  Corpora- 
tion, began  operation,  April  1,  of  com- 
bined bus-rail  service  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
and  St.  Louis.  Departure  of  a  motor 
roach  from  Broad  Street  Station  at  8 
a.m.  signalized  the  opening  of  this  co- 
ordinated service,  which  is  a  distinct 
innovation  in  long  distance  passenger 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  new  type  of 
service  is  that  long  distance  travelers 
have  the  privilege  of  motor  coach  travel 
during  the  daylight  hours,  with  the 
comfort  of  Pullman  cars  for  the  night 
parts  of  the  journey. 

The  total  fare,  including  upper  berth 
sleeping  car  accommodations  on  the 
night  trip,  is  $29.98  from  Philadelphia 
to  St.  Louis  and  $28.48  to  Chicago.  In 
comparison,  the  cost  of  an  all-rail  jour- 
ney, using  trains  on  which  no  extra  fare 
is  charged  and  upper  berth,  is,  respec- 
tively, $42.92  and  $36.06  between  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  The  elapsed  time  for  the 
bus-rail  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  St. 
Louis  is  34  hours,  and  26  from  I'hila- 
delphia  to  Chicago. 


Rail-Bus  Service  on  P.  R.  R. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
authorized  by  the  New  Jersey  board  of 
public  utility  commissioners  to  substitute 
bus  service  for  train  service  between 
East  Millstone  and  New  Brunswick,  a 
branch  line  of  the  New  York  division  of 
the  railroad,  according  to  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  board  March  18. 

'It  is  proposed  to  use  a  bus  exclusively 
for  passengers  holding  railroad  tickets, 
the  order  states,  and  the  bus  operation 
under  contract  will  result  in  a  saving  of 
$4,800  a  year  to  the'  railroad. 

The  Public  Service  Coordinated 
Transport  was  authorized  in  another  or- 
der to  substitute  20  buses  in  place  of 
street  railway  service  on  certain  streets 
in  Newark.  Objection  to  the  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  Ironbound  Trans- 
portation Co.,  which  operates  buses  in 
the  same  section  of  the  city,  but  the 
board  held  that  the  proposed  substitu- 
tion would  not  materially  change  the 
conditions  which  have  heretofore  ex- 
isted. 


The  B.  &  M.  Steps  Up 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  handled 
99.577,200  more  ton  miles  of  freight  in 
1929  than  in  1928,  representing  an  in- 
crease in  freight  revenue  of  $1,519,748, 
or  3.2  per  cent,  and  reduced  by  more 
than  one-half  the  rate  of  loss  in  passen- 
ger trafific,  it  was  shown  in  the  annual 
report  to  stockholders  made  public 
March  28.  Improvement  projects  aggre- 
gating millions  of  dollars,  and  the  im- 
proved net  results  attributable  to  the 
modernization  program  of  the  "new  Bos- 


ton &  Maine"  were  described  in  the 
report. 

Paying  added  testimonial  to  the  late 
President  George  Hannauer,  Acting 
President  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins  for 
the  board  of  directors,  said:  "The  new 
Boston  &  Maine  is  his  memorial;  a  me- 
morial of  immeasurable  value  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  .  .  .  He  planned  a 
complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  much  of  which  he  had 
carried  to  a  conclusion,  the  remainder  of 
which  will  be  carried  out  by  the  present 
management." 


Union  Pacific  Buys  Bus  Fleet 

The  L'nion  Pacific  System  has  pur- 
chased 33  new  motor  stages  to  be  placed 
in  service  within  the  next  60  days  over 
the  present  transcontinental  route  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  and 
over  its  northwestern  routes. 

The  majority  of  the  new  buses  will 
be  of  the  34-passenger  type  and  will  cost 
$425,000,  J.  L.  Haugh,  vice  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  System,  said.  There 
will  be  30  coaches  of  the  34-passenger 
type,  two  of  the  26-passenger  and  one 
of  the  21 -passenger  type. 

Twenty-two  of  the  new  stages  will  op- 
erate between  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago, 
the  remainder  being  placed  in  service  on 
the  routes  between  Portland,  Spokane, 
Boise  and  Salt  Lake  City.  In  all,  300 
motor  stages  of  this  modern  type  are 
now  in  service  on  all  routes  of  the  com- 
pany's transcontinental  system. 

The  Interstate  Transit  Lines,  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Stages,  Inc.,  and  the  Inter- 
State  Coach  Co.,  all  subsidiaries  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System,  operate  the  trans- 
continental motor  coach  network  for  the 
Union  I'acific. 


To  Confer  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety 

Carelessness  in  driving,  excessive 
speed  for  highway  conditions,  and  im- 
proper turning,  passing  and  parking,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women  over  the  country,  the 
most  unsafe  and  dangerous  practices  in 
the  use  of  the  highways,  and  more  than 
any  other  factors  intensifying  the  ve- 
hicle accident  and  trafific  problem. 

This  concensus  is  gathered  from  let- 
ters that  have  been  received  following 
a  radio  address  by  Colonel  A.  B.  Bar- 
ber, director  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Street  and  Highway  Safety,  which 
dealt  with  the  magnitude  and  pressing 
aspect  of  the  traffic  and  accident  con- 
dition. 

The  letters  mention  and  discuss  the 
same  questions  and  problems  that  are 
to  come  up  for  a  thorough  and  detailed 
consideration  in  the  third  National  Con- 
ference on  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 
This  conference  has  been  called  by  the 
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The  Booster  helps  Conquer 
the  "bad  lands" 


OUT  in  the  "bad  lands"  grades  are 
steep.  Between  Mandan,  N.  D- 
and  Glendive,  Montana  a  maximum  grade 
of  1.1%  made  it  necessary  to  split  4000 
ton  trains.  To  lower  hauling  cost  and  speed 
up  freight  the  Northern  Pacific  placed  in 
service  an  experimental  locomotive,  No. 
5000  -  a  2-8-8-4  type  and  one  of  the 
world's  largest. 

This  enormous  power  plant  replaced  two 
Mikados.  But  even  with  its  tremendous 
power  it  relies  upon  The  Locomotive 
Booster  for  added  power  to  start  heavy 
loads  and  speed  up  movement  over  the 
ruling  grades. 

So  well  has  this  immense  locomotive  per- 
formed in  every  respect  that  eleven  more, 
identical  in  design,  are  now  on  order. 

Even  on  power  of  No.  5000  size  the 
Booster  has  demonstrated  its  economic 
value.  It  is  just  one  more  indication  that 
the  Booster  has  become  a  fundamental  part 
of  locomotive  design  regardless  of  size  or 
service  because  it  capitalizes  idle  weight 
and  spare  steam. 


The  Locomotive  Booster 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO         ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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secretary  of  commerce,  Robert  P.  La- 
ment, as  cliairman,  to  convene  in 
Washington  on  May  27  to  29,  inclu- 
sive. 


New  Car  Loading  Plate 

In  conjunction  witli  ulTicials  of  sev- 
eral prominent  roads,  the  Alan  Wood 
Steel  Co.  of  Conshohockcn,  Pa.,  has  de- 
veloped an  improved  car  loading  plate. 
This  product  is  made  of  "A.  W."  Dia- 
mondette  pattern  floor  plate  rolled  from 
open  hearth  steel.  Plates  of  either  5/16" 
or  5^"  thickness  are  employed.  The  new 
plate  has  a  raised,  patterned  surface 
that  eliminates  all  objections  to  the  use 
of  a  patterned  plate  in  this  service.  The 
pattern  is  composed  of  raised,  oval- 
shaped  diamonds  of  size  and  spacing  to 
accommodate  the  smallest  of  truck 
wheels  without  jolting  or  shifting  the 
load.  The  raised  diamonds  give  the  truck 
operator  a  firm  foothold,  the  absence  of 
which  in  plain  plates  has  been  an  ever- 


present  hazard.  However,  the  diamond 
pattern  does  not  accelerate  or  decelerate 
the  load  during  its  passage  over  the 
loading  plate.  "A.  W."  plates  are  flanged 
on  one  end  and  beveled  on  the  other 
end.  This  construction  automatically 
gives  the  plate  a  grip  on  both  car  floor 
and  platform  as  soon  as  the  load  is  on 
the  plate.  This  not  only  prevents  creep- 
ing of  the  plate,  but  also  effects  a  con- 
siderable time-saving  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  spiking  or  anchoring  is  neces- 
sary, and  no  delays  are  entailed  as  in 
the  past  for  the  removal  of  spikes  when 
cars  are  ready  for  closing  and  sealing. 
"A.  W."  plates  have  been  adopted  by 
several  prominent  roads. 


A  Correction 

In  the  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Railway  Appliances  Assn.  in 
the  Chicago  Coliseum,  on  page  13  of 
the  March  issue,  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  E.  D.  Cowlin,  general  sales  man- 


ager for  the  Reliance  Mfg.  Co.,  as  say- 
ing the  A.R.E.A.  had  recommended  Hy- 
Crome  spring  washers  and  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  specifications  re- 
cently called  for  Hy-Crome. 

Mr.  Cowlin  says  the  entire  paragraph 
was  an  error.  "It  should  have  read 
that  the  recent  Penn  specifications 
called  for  a  spring  washer  similar  to 
Hy-Crome.  In  other  words,  the  Penn 
specifications  did  not  mention  any  name 
whatever.  Your  article  would  indicate 
that  they  specified  our  Hy-Crome  prod- 
uct. 

"Also,  in  the  same  article  you  quote 
me  as  saying  that  the  A.R.E.A.  had 
recommended  spring  washers  of  this 
type.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  A.R.E.A. 
has  not  recommended  anything;  what 
it  did  at  the  last  meeting  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  manual  the  specifications 
covering  a  competitive  type  of  washer." 

We  regret  very  much  any  embarrass- 
ment caused  Mr.  Cowlin  by  this  report. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CALIFORNIA.— The  Western  Pacific 
has  asked  permission  to  build  an  ex- 
tension of  4.7  miles  at  Stockton  to  reach 
a  new  deepwater  terminal  now  being 
constructed. 

CONNECTICUT.  — The  New  Haven 
has  authorized  the  installation  of  auto- 
matic signals  from  Air  Line  Junction  to 
Waterford.  to  cost  about  $357,000. 
ILLINOIS.  — The  Chicago  &  North 
Western  has  let  a  contract  to  Milburn 
Bros.,  Mount  Prospect,  111.,  for  high- 
way rebuilding  and  street  grade  cross- 
ings between  Des  I'laincs  and  Barring- 
ton,  15  miles. 

MICHIGAN.  — The  Chicago  &  North 
Western  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Boni- 
fas  Lumber  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corpn.,  Neenah,  Wis., 
for  the  Gogebic  branch  line  extension, 
5.6  miles,  to  cost  about  $164,215. 
MISSOURI.— The  Rock  Island  has  let 
a  contract  to  John  Marsh,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
for  the  construction  of  Section  5  of  the 
joint  line  with  the  Milwaukee  into  Kan- 
sas City,  between  Polo  and  Birmingham, 
12  miles. 

Buildings  &  Structures 

ARKANSAS.— Camden.  The  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Kansas  City  Bridge  Co.  to  replace  the 
draw  span  over  the  Ouachita  River,  to 
cost  about  $100,000. 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA,— New  West- 
minster. The  Canadian  National  has  let 


a  contract  to  the  Canipi)cll  Construction 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  for  a  branch 
line  29  miles  long  at  Blue  Island.  A 
bridge  will  be  built  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  Fraser  River.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  al)out  $2.- 
000,000. 

ILLINOIS.— Ingalton.  The  Elgin.  Jol- 
iet  &  Eastern  will  build  a  300-ton  coal- 
ing station  here. 

Chicago.  The  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern has  let  a  contract  to  the  Harmon 
Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  for  altera- 
tions in  the  power  house  at  California 
avenue,  to  cost  about  $30,000. 
IOWA.— East  Des  Moines.  The  Rock 
Island  plans  to  spend  $250,000  at  the 
new  terminal  here  in  1930.  Four  yard 
tracks,  each  4,000  ft.,  will  be  built,  and 
four  other  tracks  extended  to  4,000  ft.; 
ten  stalls  will  be  added  to  the  engine- 
house;  a  wash  and  locker  room  building 
and  a  storehouse  and  platform  will  be 
built;  a  unit  will  be  added  to  the  cinder 
handling  plant;  an  addition  will  be  built 
to  the  power  plant  and  a  sanitary  sewer 
system  installed.  The  plans  also  provide 
for  a  59-stall  enginehouse,  a  machine 
shop,  a  power  shop,  a  lumber  shed,  a 
car  repair  shop,  and  additional  yard 
tracks. 

KENTUCKY.  —  Louisville.  The  Ken- 
tucky &  Indiana  Terminal  and  the  City 
of  Louisville  have  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  for  the  elevation  of  the  rail- 
road's tracks  on  Thirty-first  street  be- 
tween Michigan  drive  and  a  point  south 
of  Broadway  by  the  construction  of  an 
earth  fill.  The  total  cost  of  the  project 


is  estimated  at  $700,000.  of  which  35 
per  cent  will  be  paid  by  the  railroad 
and  65  per  cent  by  the  city. 
MICHIGAN.  — Wyoming.    The  Perc 

Maniette  will  construct  a  wafer  treat- 
ir.g  plant  here. 

MINNESOTA.— St.  Cloud.  The  Great 
Northern  will  build  a  500-ton  coaling 
station  here. 

MISSOURI.— St.  Louis.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Alskog 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  2,076,000  bu.  addi- 
tion to  its  grain  elevator  here.  This 
brings  the  total  investment  in  the  ele- 
vator to  $2,700,000  and  will  increase  its 
capacity  to  about  4,076,000  bu. 
NORTH  DAKOTA.  —  Minot.  The 
Great  Northern  has  let  a  contract  to 
the  Railway  Engineering  Equipment 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  direct  steaming  sys- 
tem to  use  lignite  as  fuel  in  its  engine- 
house  here. 

OHIO.— Mina.  The  New  York  Central 
will  build  a  coaling  station  here. 
PENNSYLVANIA.    —  Susquehanna. 

The  Erie  R.R.  Co.  has  let  a  contract  .to 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  one  of  the  largest  reinforced  con- 
crete locomotive  coaling,  sanding  and 
cinder  handling  facilities  ever  built  in 
this  country.  The  storage  capacity  is  to 
be  2,000  tons,  coaling  locomotives  on 
four  tracks;  there  are  two  large  capacity 
multiple  track  "N.  &  W."  type  cinder 
plants  in  addition  to  a  very  large  sand 
plant  storage  and  drying  plant. 

Lanesboro.  The  Erie  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  James  McCormick  Co.,  Easton, 
Pa.,  for  a  bridge  at  this  point. 
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N  ew  Freight  Station 

at  Philadelphia  for 

PENNSYLVANIA 


THE 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors.  Inc 

Specializing  in  the 
Design  and  Construction 
of 

SHOPS 

LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS 
PASSENGER  TERMINALS 
POWER  PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
PRODUCE  TERMINALS 
FREIGHT  STATIONS 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 


THE  new  Freight  Station  which  we  have  designed  and  built  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  32nd  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  part  of  the  railroad's  extensive  Philadelphia 
improvements  now  being  made. 

The  structure  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  contains  9,1 50,-000 
cubic  feet,  has  a  sixty-foot  triple-deck  driveway  extending 
the  whole  length  of  one  side,  and  its  platforms  have  a  tail- 
board capacity  for  120  large  trucks. 

Construction  began  on  March  15th  and  the  structure  was 
entirely  completed  and  in  use  on  November  15th — a  con- 
struction period  of  eight  months. 

The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  organization:  Mr.  Robert  Farnham,  Chief 
Engineer  Philadelphia  Improvements;  Mr.  T.  P.  Watson, 
Principal  Assistant  Engineer  Philadelphia  Improvements. 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

DwiGHT  P.  Robinson,  president 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  NEWARK  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  BUENOS  AIRES  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

MAXIMUM     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DOLLAR  INVESTED 
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CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
Self  Guarded 

SPRING 
FROGS 


SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 


Are  giving  excellent  service 
under  severe  traffic  condi- 
tions on  Railroads  using 
them. 

Twenty  years  successful 
service  by  CONLEY  TYPE 
FROGS  have  demonstrated 
their  merit  for  safe  and  eco- 
nomical service. 

CONLEY  FROG 
&  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


TEXAS.— Fort  Worth.  The  Texas  & 
Pacific  is  receiving  bids  for  a  passenger 
station,  office  building,  freight  house, 
auxiliary  buildings  and  freight  ter- 
minals, to  cost  about  $4,000.0(K).  An  ad- 
ditional $4,000,000  will  be  spent  in 
changing  grades  through  Fort  Worth. 
Work  on  the  latter  improvement  has 
begun. 

Morse.  The  Rock  Island  is  receiving 
bids  for  two  water  stations,  one  at  Du- 
mas Road,  and  the  other  at  Morse,  on 
the  new  line  from  Dalhart  to  Morse. 


Bus  Orders 

Substantial  increases  in  the  inter-city 
bus  transportation  for  1930  are  expected 
by  bus  statisticians,  who  have  used  the 
records  of  the  past  five  years  as  a  basis 
for  prediction  of  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  motor  bus  transportation  activities  in 
Tlic  same  comparative  increase 
lia.-.  held  good  in  the  past  preceding 
years,  while  the  steady  increase  over 
tlie  five  year  period  seems  a  fair  and 
con>tTvative  indicator  for  business  in 
V)M). 

Topping  the  current  bus  orders  is  the 
$.S00,000  addition  to  the  Union  Pacific 
fleet,  for  its  transcontinental  and  west 
coast  routes.  This  order  consists  of  12 
coaches  to  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  11  to  be  built  by  Genera!  Afotors 
Truck  Co.,  and  10  to  be  built  by  White. 

Other  bus  orders  and  deliveries  for 
the  month  include:  Boston  Elevated 
Railway,  five  Twin  coaches;  H.  Bussing, 
I'.raunvveig,  Germany,  one  urban  Twin 
coach:  Tomas  &  Cia,  five  Mack  chassis; 
Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co.,  10  Mack 
.'\B25  buses;  Tacoma  Bus  Co.,  one 
Mack  .\B29;  Cincinnati  St.  Ry.  Co.,  ten 
Mack  BC29,  city  type;  Canton  Motor 
Coach  Co.,  one  BC29  Mack;  Wichita 
I'alls  Traction  Co.,  one  Mack  BC29; 
RoUo  Transit  Co.,  two  Mack  BC29: 
Allentown  &  Reading  Transit  Co.,  one 
Mack  BC29;  Schuylerville  Motor  Coach 
Line,  one  Mack  BC29;  Peninsula  Tran- 
sit Corpn.,  seven  Mack  BK28;  W.  At- 
kinson, one  Mack  BK33;  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  three  Mack  RK33;  Smith  Motor 
Coach  Co.,  one  Mack  BK265  chassis; 
Milwaukee  Electric  Ry.  &  Lt.  Co.,  two 
Twin  urban  buses;  Chicago  Surface 
Lines,  29  trackless  trolley  buses  from 
Twin  coach,  six  from  American  Car  & 
Foundry,  and  six  from  St.  Louis  Car 
Co. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  lines  order 
for  91  units  of  passenger  equipment, 
costing  $2,900,000,  is  the  outstanding 
purchase  of  the  month.  It  consists  of 
41  salon  coaches,  six  mail  and  express, 
and  20  combination  cars  for  use  on  the 


C  &  O;  four  salon  coaches  for  the 
Hocking  Valley,  and  eight  salon  coaches 
and  12  baggage  and  express  cars  for 
the  Pere  Marquette.  Pullman  will  build 
38  of  the  de  luxe  coaches  and  Standard 
Steel  15.  Tl?e  American  Car  &  Foundry 
will  construct  the  six  mail  and  express 
and  the  12  baggage  and  passenger  cars; 
Pressed  Steel  the  15  baggage  and  pas- 
senger cars,  and  St.  Louis  Car  the  five 
passenger,  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

Other  orders  placed  since  our  March 
issue  include  five  baggage  cars  for  the 
Rock  Island  ordered  from  .\merican  Car 
&  Foundry;  five  diners  ordered  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  from  Pullman;  45  mul- 
tiple-unit cars  for  the  Pennsylvania  di- 
vided between  Pressed  Steel  and  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry,  25  going  to  the 
former,  and  20  to  the  latter;  two  73-ft. 
gas-electric  rail  motor  cars  ordered  from 
the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, and  two  trailers  for  the  same  car- 
rier to  be  built  by  Pullman;  two  oil- 
electric  and  four  oil-electric  car  frames 
and  trucks  ordered  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional from  the  National  Steel  Car.  The 
bodies  for  these  frames  are  to  be  built 
in  the  railroads'  shops;  10  double-end 
double-truck  cars  mounted  on  Brill 
177-E-l-X  trucks  ordered  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Transit  Co.  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.;  Reading,  61 
multiple  unit  passenger  cars,  seven  pas- 
senger and  baggage  cars,  and  two  pas- 
senger, baggage  and  mail  cars  from  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  this  company  also 
has  placed  contracts  for  electric  trac- 
tion equipment  costing  about  $2,000,000 
with  the  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Brown  Boveri  Electric  Corpn. 

The  Frisco  is  in  the  market  for  three 
diners.  Reports  show  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral will  buy  15  coaches,  15  mail  and 
baggage  cars,  four  diners,  two  rail  mo- 
tor cars,  10  electric  suburban  coaches 
and  10  trailers. 


Locomotive  Orders 

Despite  a  quiet  market  in  respect  to 
new  locomotive  purchases  for  the  first 
quarter  in  1930,  the  outlook  generally 
is  an  extremely  optimistic  one,  with 
several  authorities  predicting  purchases 
later  in  the  year,  which  will  swell  the 
volume  of  1930  business  enough  to 
make  a  very  favorable  comparison  with 
1929. 

Baldwin  shipments  show  a  steady  ex- 
pansion, and  output  for  March  undoubt- 
edly will  exceed  that  for  both  January 
and  February.  The  company  is  increas- 
ing its  working  force  gradually  from 
5,000  to  7,000  men,  which  status  it  hopes 
to  attain  by  June  this  year.  Sanuiel 
\'auclain  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  has  more  or- 
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clers  at  the  present  time  than  at  any 
time  last  year,  with  more  inifinished 
business  on  its  books,  and  shipments 
showing  a  considerable  increase  over 
those  of  the  same  month  ^  year  ago." 
The  company  is  enjoying  the  largest 
volume  of  business  since  its  plant  has 
been  concentrated  at  Eddystone.  Its 
shipments  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930 
trebled  tlic  output  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1929,  the  value  of  this  year's  ship- 
ments totaling  $2,066,000.  Present  indi- 
cations are  for  a  larger  output  in  April, 
with  May  operations  exceeding  all  pre- 
vious months,  and  peak  production  be- 
ing reached  sometime  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  Baldwin  orders  for  March 
totaled  36  locomotives,  with  a  total 
value  of  $2,500,000.  This  represents  a 
booking  value  in  excess  of  shipments 
for  the  same  period. 

The  Chicago,  .St.  Paul.  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  is  in  the  market  for  three 
4-6-2  locomotives,  the  Chicago  Short 
Line  Ry.  for  one  six-wheel  switcher, 
and  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
for  tvvo  2-8-0  type,  six  tenders,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  two  of  its  4-6-2  engines. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Peoria  &  Pekin 
Union  will  buy  two  ei.ght-wheel  switch- 
ers and  that  the  Illinois  Central  will 
ask  for  bids  on  nine  oil-.electric  engines. 

Baldwin  has  received  recently  the  fol- 


lowing orders:  Klgin,  Joliet  &  I'~astcrn, 
eiglit  2-8-2  type;  Central  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey,  five  4-6-2  type  Pacific  and  five 
switchers;  Louisville  &  Nashville,  six 
mountain  type;  Akron  &  Rarberton 
Belt,  four  eight-wheel  switchers;  Maine 
Central,  two  4-6-4  type;  Durham  & 
Southern,  two  2-10-0  type;  Lamm  Lum- 
ber Co.,  one  2-8-2  type;  Erie  R.  R.,  10 
switching  locomotives.  American  Lo- 
comotive received  an  order  for  one  six- 
wheel  switcher  from  the  Alabama  State 
Docks  Commission,  and  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works  an  order  for  ten  ad- 
ditional tenders  from  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. 

According  to  the  latest  bulletin  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  re- 
ports filed  with  its  car  service  division 
by  the  carriers  show  that  Class  1  roads 
had  8,657  locomotives  in  need  of  repair 
March  15,  or  15.4  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber on  line.  This  was  an  increase  of 
315  compared  with  the  number  in  need 
of  repair  March  1,  when  there  were 
8,342  or  14.8  per  cent.  Locomotives  in 
need  of  classified  repairs  March  15  to- 
taled 4,838  or  8.6  per  cent,  an  increase 
of  329  compared  with  March  1,  while 
3.819  or  6.8  per  cent  were  in  need  of 
running  repairs,  a  decrease  of  14  under 
the  number  in  need  of  such  repair 
March  1.  Class  1  roads  had  6,910  serv- 


iceable locomotives  in  storage  March 
15  compared  with  6,525  on  March  1. 


Freight  Car  Orders 

Reports  filed  with  the  car  service  di- 
vision of  the  A.R.A.  indicate  that  Class 
1  roads  had  478,592  surplus  freight  cars 
in  good  repair  and  immediately  available 
for  service,  on  March  23.  This  was  an 
increase  of  11,410  cars  compared  with 
March  15  at  which  time  there  were  467,- 
182.  Surplus  coal  cars  on  March  23  to- 
taled 218,226,  an  increase  of  9,510  cars 
within  about  a  week,  while  surplus  box 
cars  totaled  204,674,  an  increase  of  1,157 
for  the  same  period.  Reports  showed 
further  a  surplus  of  28,527  stock  cars, 
an  increase  of  634  above  the  number 
reported  March  15,  while  surplus  re- 
frigerator cars  totaled  14,344,  an  in- 
crease of  675  for  the  saine  period. 

Since  the  March  issue  the  following 
inquiries  have  been  made  for  freight 
cars:  L.C.L.  Corpn.,  100  drop-side  con- 
tainer cars  of  So  tons  capacity;  Katy, 
200  gondolas;  C  &  O,  four  30-yd.  air- 
dump  cars;  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
four  tank  cars;  Virginian,  repairs  for 
500  steel  hoppers,  and  the  Dallas  Pow- 
er &  Light  Co.,  one  transformer  car. 
The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  500  steel  underframes  for  the 


SOME.  FIGURE  THAT  BRICK 

IS 
BRICK 
but 
Economy 
Baffle 
Walls 

are  different — they  are  the  newest  thing  in  arches.  It's  not  the  brick  alone  that 
lowers  your  operating  costs,  it's  the  method  used  in  applying  them  that  counts. 
Economy  baffle  walls  will  improve  combustion,  increase  the  life  of  the  brick  and 
reduce  maintenance  costs. 

Ecoiioiiiy  Arch  Coinpany 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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refrigerator  cars  which  it  is  to  build  in 
its  own  shops.  Permission  has  been 
granted  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
by  the  federal  court  to  purchase  500 
box  cars.  The  Illinois  Central  will  buy 
1,000  automobile-furniture  cars,  500  hop- 
pers, 500  drop-end  mill  type  gondolas, 
200  flats,  and  65  cabooses. 

Recent  orders  include:  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  2000  50-ton  box  cars  divided 
equally  between  Pullman  and  Standard 
Steel  Car;  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  500 
box  to  General  American;  National 
Tube  Co.,  25  hoppers  to  Koppel  Indus- 
trial Car  &  Equipment  Co.;  Gulf,  Mo- 
bile &  Northern,  250  box  from  American 


Car  &  Foundry;  Freedom  Oil  Co.,  two 
tanks  from  General- American;  Soo 
Line,  200  hoppers  from  Pullman,  and 
200  box  from  Siems-Stemble;  General 
Electric,  five  steel  underframe  flat  car 
bodies;  Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Co., 
Ltd.,  three  tank  cars  from  General 
American;  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  four  tank 
cars  for  transporting  helium,  from  Gen- 
eral American;  the  Milwaukee,  two  20- 
yd,  air-dump  cars  from  Western 
Wheeled  Scraper;  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Mfg.  Co.,  one  tank  from  General  Ameri- 
can; North  American  Car  Corpn.,  50 
additional  tanks  from  Pressed  Steel  Car. 
The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  has  ordered 


200  underframes  and  super-structures 
for  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car,  and  will  complete  the  construction 
in  its  own  shops.  The  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern has  awarded  the  contract,  referred 
to  in  our  March  issue,  for  rebuilding 
1000  hoppers  to  the  Virginia  Bridge  & 
Iron.  Reports  show  the  Union  Tank  Car 
Co.  will  build  from  250  to  500  tank  cars 
at  Philadelphia  and  a  like  number  at 
Whiting,  111.,  and  that  the  American 
Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  has  added  from 
19  to  27  cars  to  its  order  for  1000  re- 
frigerator cars  reported  previously  as 
having  been  awarded  to  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

The  following  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments on  the  Southern  Railway  be- 
came effective  April  1 :  J.  C.  Austin,  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Chattanooga,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  vice  presi- 
dent with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
succeeding  J.  H.  Stanfield,  deceased.  L. 
F.  DeRamus,  general  superintendent  at 
Danville,  Va.,  succeeds  Mr.  Austin.  H. 
A.  DeButts,  assistant  superintendent  at 


Greensboro,  X.  C,  succeeds  Mr.  De- 
Ramus. R.  C.  Raid,  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent at  Birmingham,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Somerset,  Ky., 
succeeding  L.  H.  Woodall,  transferred 
to  the  Danville  division  with  headquar- 
ters at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  J.  G.  Clem- 
ents, superintendent  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,    succeeds    Mr.    Reid.    G.  W. 


Adams,  superintendent  at  Selma,  Ala., 
succeeds  Mr.  Clements.  W.  H.  Wilmer 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Mobile  division  succeeding  Mr. 
Adams. 

Xavier  Sanchez  Mejorada,  secretary 
of  communications  in  the  Portes  Gil 
cabinet,  has  been  appointed  president  of 
the  Mexican  National  Railways,  with 
headquarters  at  Mexico  City,  succeed- 
ing Bertram  Holoway,  resigned. 


KEEPING  UP  THE  FENCES 

Southern  Pacific  is  a  neighbor  of  14  million  persons  in  eight  states  through 
which  it  operates  its  16,500  miles  of  lines.  It  is  a  neighbor  just  as  surely  as 
villagers  are  neighbors  and  it  cheerfully  recognizes  the  obligations  of  a  neigh- 
bor. 

The  obligations  are  more  than  that  of  friendly  greeting  or  of  keeping  up 
the  fences.  A  neighbor  assists  in  time  of  trouble.  He  co-operates  for  the 
good  of  all.  He  develops  his  own  assets  so  that  they  increase  the  value  of 
the  community. 

The  assets  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  developed  to  produce  economical 
transportation.  The  value  of  every  product  grown  in  the  eight  states  served  by 
the  railroad  is  increased  by  efficient  transportation.  The  limits  of  their  mar- 
kets are  extended.  Last  year  one  state  shipped  42  per  cent  of  its  perishable 
produce  more  than  3,000  miles. 

As  a  neighbor  Southern  Pacific  keeps  up  its  fences  and  keeps  down  cost  of 
transportation. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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J.  G.  Torian,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  of  those  lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Houston.  The  position 
of  assistant  to  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager  has  been  abolished. 

J.  S.  McGowan,  manager  of  coloniza- 
tion and  agriculture,  western  division 
of  the  Canadian  National,  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  director  of  that  work  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal.  Robert  Eng- 
land, continental  superintendent  of  col- 
onization, succeeds  Mr.  McGowan.  E. 
H.  Gurton,  eastern  manager  of  coloniza- 
tion at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  colonization  and  land 
settlement  at  St.  Paul,  succeeding  L.  B. 
Boyd,  resigned.  N.  B.  Walton,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Manitoba  district, 
has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  for  the  western 
region,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg, 
succeeding  V.  I.  Smart,  resigned  to  be- 
come deputy  minister  of  railways  and 
canals.  W.  R.  Devenish,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Alberta  district  at  Ed- 
monton, succeeds  Mr.-  Walton.  W.  I. 
Munro,  superintendent  of  the  Portage 
division  at  Winnipeg,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  superintendent  of  the  Alberta 
district. 


The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
has  appointed  G.  F.  Dodge,  tax  com- 
missioner and  special  representative 
with  headquarters  at  Denver.  S.  P.  Hol- 
lingsworth  has  been  appointed  publicity 
and  advertising  agent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Denver. 

The  Union  Pacific  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  S.  A.  Brentnall,  fire,  scale 
and  sanitary  inspector,  as  general  safety 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  succeeding  J.  F.  Grodzki,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

The  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
has  appointed  B.  A.  Heath,  agricultural 
development  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Marquette,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Rittenhouse,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  zone  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
zone,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. P.  T.  Ryan,  assistant  general  man- 
ager at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  New  York  zone.  B.  H.  Vroman, 
superintendent  of  the  central  zone  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  service  person- 
nel, with  the  same  headquarters.  F.  B. 
Kemp,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Atlanta  zone,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent, with  headquarters  as  be- 
fore at  Atlanta,  succeeding  W.  M. 
Camp,  retired. 


J.  B.  Fisher,  general  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  central  region 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters 
at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  that 
region. 

B.  L.  Sperry,  trainmaster  on  the  Spo- 
kane, Portland  &  Seattle  at  Spokane, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
car  service  and  telegraph  with  head- 
quarters at  Portland,  succeeding  E.  E. 
Lillie,  deceased.  J.  A.  O'Hearn  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Sperry  at  Spokane. 

L.  A.  Gregory  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent  of  the  De  Quincy 
division  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  De  Quincy,  La. 

W.  J.  Galbroner,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Columbus,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  that  division  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

E.  E.  Stoup,  terminal  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Oel- 
wein,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  division 
with  headquarters  at  Clarion,  Iowa. 


Financial  &  Legal 

The  following  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments on  the  Pennsylvania  became 
effective  April  1 :  J.  B.  Moffitt,  Jr.,  audi- 
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Allerton  Club  Residences  are  the  realization  of  an 
ideal  for  men  and  women  of  refinement.  So  admir- 
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requirements  of  the  discerning  that  they  are  now 
numbered  among  the  handsomest  structures  of 
America's  greatest  cities. 

Afifording  every  convenience  of  the  modern  hotel 
or  club,  without  the  excessive  cost,  they  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  matter  of  select  living  for  people 
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tor  of  freight  traffic,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  controller;  J.  T.  Davis,  as- 
sistant auditor  of  freight  traffic,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Moffitt;  F.  G.  DuBree,  as- 
sistant to  the  controller,  has  been  aji- 
poinied  assistant  auditor  of  freight  traf- 
fic; John  Paul,  supervisor  of  methods, 
accounting  department,  succeeds  Mr. 
DuBree. 

The  headquarters  of  J.  L.  Scott,  gen- 
eral claim  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
has  been  moved  from  Chicago  to  Mem- 
phis. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

W.  A.  Summerhays,  lumber  and  tic 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  manager  for- 
est products  inspection  and  research  bu- 
reau, with  headquarters  at  Memphis. 
The  position  of  lumber  and  tie  agent 
has  been  abolished,  the  purchase  of 
these  materials  now  being  supervised 
by  J.  J.  Bennett,  purchasing  agent.  The 
headquarters  of  C.  S.  Burt,  superintend- 
ent of  ties  and  treatment,  has  been 
transferred  from  ^^emphis  to  Grenada, 
Miss. 

P.  E.  Welch  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict storekeeper  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  with 
headquarters  at  Algiers,  La.,  succeeding 
N.  Feigel,  transferred  to  Houston.  Mr. 
Feigel  succeeds  W.  E.  Rawson,  appoint- 
ed assistant  general  storekeeper  at 
Houston.  A.  J.  Stocker  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  storekeeper,  Tucson  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Tucson, 
succeeding  H.  P.  Buchenery,  promoted. 


Traffic 

G.  E.  Smith,  secretary  to  the  vice 
president  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt 
and  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana,  has 
been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  these 
roads  and  the  Chicago  Junction,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  W.  H.  Ward, 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt,  has  also  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago 
Junction  and  the  Chicago  River  &  In- 
diana with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  J. 
L.  Carleton,  general  agent  of  the  freight 
departments  of  the  New  York  Central, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt,  the  Chicago  Junction,  and  the 
Chicago  River  &  Indiana. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  announces 
that  Noel  B.  Wright,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, has  been  appointed  traffic  man- 
ager, a  newly  created  position.  Other 
appointments  are:  W.  McN.  Knapp, 
freight  traffic  manager;  F.  D.  McCon- 
nell,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager; 
C.  D.  Chancellor,  general  freight  agent; 
all  will  have  head(|uarters  at  Savannali. 


The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  has 
■-■ppointed  J.  A.  Kell  freight  traffic  man- 
ager with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

C.  C.  Woodworth,  district  freiglit 
agent  of  the  .Southern  Railway  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
with  the  same  headquarters.  A.  T.  Stov- 
all,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ments, with  headfjuarters  at  Havana, 
Cuba. 

G.  W.  Mertens,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  and  superintendent  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  vice  president,  with 
the  headquarters  as  before  at  Seattle. 

I.  S.  Auch,  general  freight  traffic 
agent  of  the  Lehigh  \^alley,  at  Buffalo, 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
with  headquarters  at  New  York.  Other 
appointments  are:  J.  F.  James,  Jr.,  gen- 
eral eastern  freight  agent:  W.  H.  Lanc- 
ton,  city  freight  agent,  both  witli  head- 
quarters in  New  York;  J.  F.  Sullivan, 
assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  at  Buffalo;  F. 
X.  Keilt,  division  freight  agent  with 
headquarters  at  Newark. 

R.  M.  Scott  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas, 
in  charge  of  traffic  and  transportation 
with  headquarters  at  Baton  Rouge.  W. 
H.  Andrews  has  been  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  agent  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles.  R.  L.  McKee,  commercial 
agent  at  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  at  St.  Louis.  I.  W. 
Dudley  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
at  Seattle. 

A.  C.  White,  freight  traffic  represen- 
tative of  the  Central  Vermont  at  Bos- 
ton, has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  freight  department  with  head- 
quarters at  Detroit. 

H.  A.  Fischer  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent,  freight  department,  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit. 

H.  F.  Halstead,  connnercial  agent  for 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  at  Milwaukee, 
has  been  appointed  general  agent  at  De- 
troit, succeeding  E.  J.  Gleaser,  trans- 
ferred to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding 
C.  P.  Wilson,  resigned. 

E.  H.  Dallas,  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Santa  Fe  at  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  John  C.  Sar- 
telle,  deceased. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  appointed 
E.  G.  Waring,  general  agent  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  departments  at 
Oklahoma  City. 


Mechanical 

The  Burlington  announces  that  H.  C. 
Gugler,  master  mechanic  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 


Of  shops  at  West  Burlington,  Iowa,  suc- 
ceeding C.  A.  Henry,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  C.  E.  Melker,  master  mechanic 
at  Casper.  Wyo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Gugler. 
D.  Nott  has  been  appointed  assistant 
master  mechanic  of  the  Hannibal  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Brookfield. 
I\lo..  succeeding  H.  E.  Felter,  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Casper  division 
with  headquarters  at  Casper. 

J.  H.  Nash,  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  has  resigned.  The 
position  has  been  abolished.  Louis  A. 
North,  superintendent  of  the  Burnside 
shops  at  Chicago,  has  retired  after  28 
years'  service. 

J.  W.  Keppel,  master  mechanic  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  with  headquarters  at 
lulmonton,  Alta.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Brandon,  Man.,  division,  suc- 
ceeding D.  Cossar,  transferred. 

W.  D.  Hartley,  division  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Santa  Fe  with  headquar- 
ters at  Raton,  has  been  appointed  me- 
chanical superintendent,  northern  dis- 
trict, western  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  La  Junta,  succeeding  J.  R.  Sexton, 
retired. 

The  jurisdiction  of  A.  R.  Sykes,  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
on  the  Southern  Kansas  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Coffeyville,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  the  central  division. 


Civil 

E.  W.  Backes,  assistant  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Boston  &  Maine  with 
headquarters  at  Brattlcboro.  Vt..  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Connecticut  River  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Springfield.  Mass..  succeed- 
ing H.  C.  Archibald,  transferred  to  the 
Portland  division  with  headquarters  at 
Dover,  N.  H.  Mr.  Archibald  succeeds 
John  F.  Collins,  who  succeeds  S.  P. 
CofBn,  resigned,  as  division  engineer  of 
the  Fitchburg  division  with  headquarters 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.  L.  E.  Norton,  as- 
sistant signal  supervisor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed signal  supervisor  with  headquar- 
ters at  Springfield,  Mass..  succeeding  E. 
F.  Gates,  deceased. 

D.  Davis,  Jr.,  supervisor  of  track  on 
the  Pennsylvania  with  headquarters  at 
North  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Elmira  division 
at  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  succeeding  N.  M. 
Lawrence,  transferred  to  the  Buffalo 
division  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Lawrence  succeeds  J.  M.  Fair, 
transferred  to  the  Long  Island  division 
at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Fair  succeeds 
J.  G.  Hartley,  appointed  assistant  en- 
gineer in  the  office  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer at  Philadelphia. 

S.  B.  Wass,  terminal  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  National  during  the  building 
of  the  Toronto  viaduct,  will  have  juris- 
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diction  over  the  Montreal  terminal  out- 
side of  the  central  station  area,  as  as- 
sistant to  C.  B.  Brown,  chief  engineer 
of  the  project. 


Obituary 

Captain  W.  A.  Pratt,  pioneer  civil  en- 
gineer in  railroad  work,  died  at  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  March  16,  aged  80.  Captain 
Pratt  helped  in  the  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  laid  the  first  rail- 
road line  in  Alaska.  His  engineering 
work  also  carried  him  through  Mexico 
and  Canada.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
engineers  corps  of  the  United  States 
army  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Charles  T.  Airey,  vice  president  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  died  unexpectedly 
in  a  hospital  at  Savannah,  March  14, 
aged  63.  He  started  his  railroad  career 
in  1882  at  Selma,  Ala.,  as  a  clerk  in 
the  shops  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia &  Georgia  Ry.,  now  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Railway.  He  had  held  the  of- 
fice of  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Central  of  Georgia  since 
1919. 

J.  H.  Stanfiel,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  March  13. 

William  H.  Miner,  financier  and  rail- 
road supply  manufacturer  of  Chicago 
and  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  died  at  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.,  April  3,  aged  69.  Mr.  Miner  was 
president  of  the  William  H.  Miner  Co., 
and  a  director  in  many  corporations. 
He  was  also  the  holder  of  the  patent 
of  a  widely  used  coupling  device. 

Frank  De  VauUe  Fenn,  former  general 
manager  of  the  railroad  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Crane  Company,  Chicago, 
died  at  his  home  in  Chillicothe,  III., 
March  3,  aged  63.  Mr.  Fenn  retired  from 
active  service  in  1919. 

Alexander  C.  Shand,  former  head  of 
the  engineering  department,  and  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, died  at  his  home  in  Philadel- 
phia, March  8,  aged  72. 

Charles  Ffolliott,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  A.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  died  in  that  city,  March  22,  aged 
78.  Mr.  Ffolliott  had  been  engaged  in 
railway  construction  work  for  49  years. 

S.  A.  Stockard,  director  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  died 
March  22,  aged  46. 

D.  P.  Thompson,  assistant  to  the 
president  in  charge  of  operations  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  died  at  Miami 
F.each,  March  24,  aged  50. 

Lewis  E.  Gettle,  chairman  of  the  rail- 
road commission  of  Wisconsin,  with 
headquarters  at  Madison,  died  March  18. 

E.  E.  Lillie,  superintendent  of  car 
service  and  telegraph  of  the  Spokane, 


Portland  &  Seattle,  with  headquarters 
at  Portland,  died  in  that  city,  March  14, 
aged  60. 

C.  M.  Hitch,  district  master  car  build- 
er of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Cincin- 
nati, died  March  1. 

O.  F.  Spindler,  general  agent  for  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, died  in  that  city,  March  6,  aged  70. 


K.  A.  I.orrnz,  Jr. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  American  Steel  Foundries  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  F.  A.  Lo- 
renz,  Jr.,  as  general  manager,  Indiana 
Harbor  and  Pittsburgh  Works,  in 
charge  of  sales  and  production.  Mr. 
Lorenz  has  held  the  positions  of  man- 
ager of  sales,  Davis  Wheels,  assistant 
to  the  fourth  vice  president,  and  works 
manager,  Indiana  Harbor  Works.  He 
now  leaves  the  position  of  assistant  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operations  to  as- 
sume the  combined  responsibilities  of 
sales  and  operations  of  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor and  Pittsburgh  Works. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  has  been 
reorganized  and  consolidated  with  the 
Pullman,  Inc.,  and  the  new  company 
named  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Corpn. 
The  officers  are:  P.  H.  Joyce,  president; 
P.  G.  Jenks,  vice  president;  R.  L.  Gor- 
don, vice  president;  C.  P.  Stembel,  vice 
president;  B.  P.  Newton,  vice  president 
and  controller;  William  Bierman,  secre- 
tary and  general  manager;  J.  A.  Moun- 
tain, assistant  secretary;  C.  L.  Spence, 
treasurer;  C.  B.  McMillan,  assistant 
treasurer. 

George  B.  Powell  has  been  appointed 
district  sales  manager  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.  and  the  Railway  Steel- 
Spring  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  suc- 
ceeding Edward  C.  Fisher,  deceased. 


Frederick  V.  Green,  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Labora- 
tory, is  now  connected  with  the  Triplex 
Safety  Glass  Co.,  Clifton,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Green  will  have  charge  of  the  railway 
business  in  the  eastern  territory  with 
headquarters  at  32  West  Fortieth  street, 
New  York. 

Due  to  increased  business,  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  New  York, 
announces  the  opening  of  branch  offices 
as  follows:  Perrinc  Bldg.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  327  Philcade  Bldg.,  Tulsa; 
Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Bldg., 
Houston.  There  are  service  stations  and 
warehouses  at  Oklahoma  City  and 
Houston  where  air  and  gas  compressors, 
engines,  pneumatic  and  electric  tools, 
rock  drills,  etc.,  will  be  carried,  as  well 
as  parts  for  servicing. 

The  office  of  the  Reliance  Mfg.  Co.  in 
Detroit  has  moved  from  650  Baltimore 
avenue.  West,  to  9771  French  road. 

G.  A.  W.  Bell,  Jr.,  maintenance  in- 
spector on  the  staff  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer maintenance,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  has  resigned  and  joined  the  sales 
department  of  the  Northwest  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton. 

J.  B.  Strong,  president  of  the  Ramapo 
Ajax  Corpn.,  has  been  appointed  an  ex- 
ecutive member  of  the  Railway  Business 
Assn.,  succeeding  Alexander  Turner,  re- 
signed. 

The  Harnischfeger  Sales  Corpn.,  Mil- 
waukee, has  appointed  R.  H.  McGredy 
its  representative  in  New  York  with 
headquarters  at  50  Church  street. 

J.  E.  McCauUey,  eastern  district  sales 
engineer  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Co.  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
resident  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
district,  with  headquarters  in  the  Mat- 
son  Building,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Mc- 
CauUey succeeds  S.  E.  Gillespie,  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Westinghouse  In- 
ternational Brake  &  Signal  Co. 

The  Water  Development  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  has  appointed  H.  E.  Passmore, 
eastern  railway  sales  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  207  Investment  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

The  Chicago  offices  of  the  Okonite 
Company,  the  Okonite-Callender  Cable 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Hazard  Insulated 
Wire  Works  division  of  the  Okonite 
Company,  have  been  moved  to  suite 
2828  of  the  20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Bldg. 

The  Wrought  Iron  Co.  of  America, 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Lloyd  Forge  Co.,  Ann- 
ville.  Pa.,  to  sell  Lloyd's  output  of  pat- 
ent turnbuckles. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Bradford 
Corpn.  has  moved  from  23  West  Forty- 
third  street  to  370  Lexington  avenue. 
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Inlani  Waterways  report  s'.ill  another  yeady  deficit,  and 
Canadian  engineers  declare  against  the  proposed  St. 
Laivrence  project. 


June,  A  Busy  Month 

MEF.TINCS  of  importance  to  trans- 
portation interests  will  be  nu- 
inerous  in  June,  and  in  widely 
separated  places.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  the  yearly  convention  of  Divi- 
sion VI 1,  A.R.A..  Freight  Claims,  at 
Seattle,  June  10-13. 

The  .American  Association  of  Rail- 
road Superintendents  is  to  meet  at  the 
Hotel  Nicolett,  Minneapolis,  June 
16-19. 

The  most  important  gathering  of  the 
year,  froin  the  railroad  point  of  view, 
will  be  that  of  Division  V,  Mechanical, 
at  Atlantic  City,  June  18-25.  The  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 
will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Division  VI.  Purchases  &  Stores,  will 
assemble  at  Atlantic  City,  June  18,  and 
remain  in  session  for  two  days,  and 
this,  with  the  same  dates,  applies  to 
Division  VIIT,  Motor  Transit,  also  at 
.Atlantic  City. 

The  American  Railway  Development 
Association  will  meet  at  Duluth,  and 
the  Railway  Treasury  Officers'  Associa- 
tion at  Cleveland  for  two  days'  sessions, 
June  18-20. 

The  outstanding  event  of  1930  for 
electric  railway  and  street  car  people 
will  be  the  convention  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association  at  San 
Fraiicisco.  June  23-26,  the  first  time  this 
organization  has  visited  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

This  convention  will  move  on  special 
trains  to  Los  Angeles  after  adjourn- 
ment for  special  entertainment  to  be 
provided  there  by  the  railroads  and  the 
city. 
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The  Hotel  Tielifield  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamnicn. 

The  Railways  of  Jamaica 

Baldwins  On  a  Government  Line 
By  J.  Powter 


fT^HE  HISTORY  of  the  Jamaica 
I  Government  Railway  begins  in 
1845,  with  the  opening  of  a  pri- 
vately-owned railway  known  as  the 
Jamaica  Railway,  between  Kingston 
and  Angels,  a  little  over  14  miles.  In 
1869  a  branch  from  the  ancient 
Spanish  capital  of  the  island,  then 
known  as  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  and 
now  known  as  Spanish  Town,  was 
comi^leted  as  far  as  the  town  of  ( )ld 
Harbor.  Ten  years  later,  in  1879,  the 
government  of  Jamaica  purchased 
the  entire  property  of  the  Jamaica 
Railway  Company  for  £93,932 
which  represented  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  capital  expenditure.  Ex- 
tensions from  Old  Harbor  to  Porus, 
and  from  Angels  to  Ewarton  were 


Director,  Jamaica  Govt.  Railway 

opened  in  1885,  the  mountains  at 
these  two  termini  deterring  further 
extensions.  In  1890  a  foreign  syndi- 
cate bought  up  the  whole  railway  for 
£800,060  under  l)ond  to  extend  it 
from  Porus  to  Montego  i'ay,  over 
the  well-known  "Melrose  Mill,"  and 
from  Bog  Walk  ("lioca  del  Agua" 
was  its  more  musical  Si)anish  name), 
to  Port  Antonio,  the  promised  ex- 
tensions being  opened  to  Montego 
liay  in  1894,  and  to  Port  Antonio  in 
18%.  Financial  difficulties  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  possession  of  the  railway 
was  again  secured  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  in  .August.  1900. 
and  it  has  since  been  administered  as 
a  government  de])artment. 

Additional    construction    wa>  not 


undertaken  mitil  1912,  and  a  year 
later  a  13-mile  branch  line  from  May 
Pen  to  Chapelton  was  opened  for 
service.  In  1921,  another  branch  line 
was  built  from  Linstcad  (on  the 
b'warton  Line),  to  New  Works,  a 
center  of  the  sugar  cane  and  banana 
area.  The  latest  construction  com- 
pleted is  that  of  the  extension  of  the 
Chai)eIton  branch  to  Frankfield 
which  was  formally  opened  by  the 
the  n  (lovernor,  Brigadier  General  Sir 
Sanuiel  Wilson,  in  1925. 

The  total  mileage  now  amounts  to 
210  miles  of  main  line  and  35  miles 
of  sidings,  making  a  total  of  245 
nu'les  of  st.'uidard  (4  feet  8^/^  inches) 
gauge  track,  which  is  now  being  re- 
laid   tbrougliout    vvitli  llat-l)ottomed 
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rails  weigliing  80  pounds  to  the  yard. 
Sharp  curves  and  heavy  grades  are 
encountered  at  many  points  on  the 
lines,  which  reach  a  maximum  alti- 
tude of  1760  feet  above  sea  level  at 
Greenvale  Station. 

The  severest  tests  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  motive  power  (and  of  the 
■fireman)  is  found  on  the  "Melrose 
Hill,"  between  Porus  and  Williams- 
field.  The  train  leaves  the  first  named 
station.  435  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
winds  its  way  around  the  mountain 
to  Williamsfield,  which  has  an  alti- 
tude of  1300  feet  above  sea  level ; 
a  climb  of  865  feet  in  6'4  miles  over 
a  maximum  grade  of  1  in  30  with 
sharpest  curves  of  five  chains  (330 
feet)  radius  not  compensated,  there 
being  many  reverse  curves  without  a 
tangent  between.  The  views  from  the 
train  when  passing  over  this  section 


are  magnificent  and  well  worth  the 
trip  from  Kingston  to  Williamsfield 
and  back.  Williamsfield  is  the  station 
used  by  those  traveling  to  the  resort 
at  Mandeville  five  miles  to  the  south. 

On  the  branch  from  May  Pen  to 
P'rankfield  the  maximum  grade 
against  the  load  is  1  in  40  and  against 
the  empties  is  1  in  33,  with  curves 
slightly  over  7  chains  (462  feet) 
radius.  From  Bog  Walk  to  Port  An- 
tonio, a  distance  of  55  miles,  the 
maximum  grade  is  1  in  30,  with 
sharpest  curves  of  5  chains  (330 
feet)  radius.  Twenty-four  tunnels 
are  encountered  on  this  line,  16  of 
which  occur  within  15  miles.  The 
longest  tunnel  is  2194  feet  in  length 
and  is  known  as  the  "Gibraltar  Tun- 
nel." 

In  the  last  two  years  the  railway 
has  made  a  vigorous  attem])t  to  se- 


cure tourist  traffic  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  numljer  of  tourists  and  visitors  to 
the  island  would  greatly  increase  if 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  were  only 
better  known. 

.V  favorite  day  trip,  which  is  ar- 
ranged in  conjunction  with  the  tour- 
ist agencies,  is  between  Kingston  and 
Port  Antonio,  one  half  of  the  party 
L;i)ing  by  train  to  Port  Antonio,  and 
the  other  half  by  road,  the  process 
Ijeing  reversed  on  the  homeward  run. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Jamaica 
Government  Railway  consists  of  43 
locomotives,  34  passenger  coaches, 
532  freight,  fruit  and  cane  cars,  one 
40-ton  tiaveling  locomotive  crane  and 
two  small  traveling  cranes. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
have  on  various  occasions  furnished 
locomotives  to  the  Jamaica  govern- 
ment, first  in  1907  when  two  engines 
were  constructed.  These  locomotives 
were  of  the  4-8-0  type  having  cylin- 
ders 19  by  26  inches  (a  Jamaica  Gov- 
ernment Railway  standard)  and 
Stephenson  link  motion.  In  1911  two 
Mikado  (2-8-2)  type  were  purchased, 
these  being  the  first  engines  on  the 
line  to  have  Walschaerts  valve  gear : 
these  were  followed  in  1914  by  four 
engines  of  the  same  type  but  fitted 
with  superheaters  and  piston  valves. 
Two  Mountain  (4-8-2)  type  engines 
were  completed  and  shipped  in  1916, 
which  incidentally  were  the  first  lo- 
comotives of  this  type  ever  construct- 
ed by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  Additional  orders  followed, 
three  locomotives  being  furnished  in 
1919,  and  three  in  1920,  all  of  the 
4-8-0  type.  It  was  one  of  the  Moun- 
tain type  engines.  No.  40,  that  had 
the  honor  of  hauling  the  special  train 
conveying  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  from  Ewarton  to  Kingston  on 
January  21,  1927,  during  their  visit 
to  Jamaica.  The  engine  was  specially 
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named  "Duchess  of  York"  tor  the 
occasion,  and  the  PuHman  saloon  car. 
originally  purchased  in  .'\merica  hy 
Sir  Henry  Norman  (a  former  gov- 
ernor of  the  island)  was  specially  re- 
decorated and  furnished  for  the  oc- 
casion. It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
American  car  builders  to  hear  that 
the  royal  party  commented  upon  the 
comfortable  riding  of  this  car. 

The  railway  operates  adequate  re- 
pair shops  at  Kingston,  capable  of 
maintaining  all  locomotives  and  cars 
in  good  condition.  Adjoining  the 
shops  is  a  12-stall  enginehouse,  each 
stall  provided  with  a  pit.  Access  to 
the  enginehouse  is  obtained  over  a 
70- foot  turntable  and  adequate  water 
and  coaling  stations  closely  adjoin 
the  main  line  leading  to  the  turntable. 
These  shops  are  modern  in  every  re- 
spect, having  been  remodeled,  re- 
equipped  and  electrified  in  192,^.  The 


One  of  Six  4-S-O  Type  Locomotives  Ordered  by  tiie  J:iin:iirn  Goveriiinent  Hailway 
from  the  liiildnln  I^ooomotive  Woriis  in 


ics  of  the  United  .States  department 
of  agriculture  in  keeping  exact  rec- 
ords for  12  months.  'Jlieir  reports, 
though  not  conclusive,  give  a  very 
good  picture  of  what  the  farm  sup- 
plies. 

.Articles  brought  in  from  the  gar- 
den or  storeroom  for  use  by  these 


A  Baldwin  Mikado  Type,  Four  of  AVIiicli  Were  Bnilt  in  1!)14.    T«o  Mikados  Similar 
to  the  One  Shown,  hut  WitJiont  .Superheaters  and  Piston  Valves,  Were 

Fnrnislied  in  1911. 


modernizing  process  still  continues, 
and  at  the  moment  a  new,  large, 
heavy-duty  wheel  lathe  and  a  200- 
ton  hydraulic  wheel  press  are  being 
installed. 


The  Farmer's  Cost  of 
Living 

To  determine  what  i)art  of  the 
family  living  actually  comes  from  the 
farm,  22  farm  home  makers  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Md.,  agreed  to  coojier- 
ate  with  the  bureau  of  home  ecor.om- 


f  ami  lies  were  weighed  and  a  record 
made.  Prices  were  assigned  to  such 
articles  by  workers  from  the  bureau 
after  they  had  visited  the  shops  where 
the  home  makers  traded,  and  deter- 
mined what  city  families  would  have 
to  pay  for  articles  similar  to  those 
supplied  by  the  farm.  A  complete 
account  of  all  cash  expenditures  was 
kept. 

In  actual  cash  these  families  spent 
an  average  of  $1,712.70  for  the  year. 
This  varied  from  ^737.70  for  one 
family  to  $3,734.50  for  another.  Add 
to  these  cash  expenditures  the  money 


value  of  the  family  living  supplied  by 
the  farm,  that  is,  of  the  food,  fuel, 
ice,  and  6  per  cent  of  the  equity  in  the 
house  (a  normal  return  if  the  money 
were  otherwise  invested).  Then  the 
total  living  expenditure  of  these  22 
families  ranges  from  $1,217.71  to  $4,- 
942.18.  the 'average  being  $2,701.63. 
The  average  value  of  family  living 
supplied  by  the  farm,  therefore,  is 
$988.93.  or  about  ?>6.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  living  cost. 

Food  was  the  largest  single  item  in 
these  family  budgets  supplied  by  the 
farm,  and  valued  at  $651.44,  was  24.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  family 
living.  Housing  was  the  next  impor- 
tant item,  Ijeing  valued  at  $280.64. 
Fuel  produced  by  the  farm  varied 
from  $5  to  $116.50  a  year.  Ten 
families  did  not  have  ice  on  the  farm. 
For  the  entire  group  the  average 
value  of  ice  supplied  by  the  farm  was 
$5.28. 


One  of  the  Two  4-S-O  Type 


Koe<»iiioti vtvs  Itiii 
Works  in  Ht(l7 


It  liy  the  Baldwin  l.ocoiiiotive 


State  Should  Pay  the  Erie 

A  statement  just  issued  by  the 
state  publicity  department  says  that 
since  1846  what  was  originally  the 
"New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany," now  known  as  the  Erie,  has 
piiid  over  $800,000  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  the  privi- 
lege of  crossing  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  state.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  act  granting  the  company 
right  (jf  way  through  Pennsylvania 
it  is  required  every  January  to  pay 
$10,000,  and  its  neglect  or  refusal  to 
-pay  this  sum  would  result  in  forfei- 
ture of  rights  and  ])rivileges  granted 
under  the  act  of  Mar.  26,  1846. 

Records  unearthed  by  Treasurer 
Martin  show  that  a  long  time  ago 
the  railroad  com])any  did  not  trust 
the  mails  nor  use  checks  or  drafts  in 
making  its  annual  ])ayment,  so  great 
was  its  fear  that  an  accident  might 
cause  forfeiture  of  its  rights.  Every 
January  it  sent  a  special  messenger 
to  Harrisburg,  who  carried  $10,000 
in  legal  tender  and  insisted  upon 
jiaying  it  in  ])ersoii  to  the  state  treas- 
urer, taking  his  r(Tci])t.  The  i)ractice 
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1  liavc  always  felt  that  the  use  of  the 
l)hrase  orifjinated  with  me.  feeling 
consi(leral)le  pride  when  it  was 
adopted  hy  the  Reading  by  Mr.  Mc- 
I  eod.  the  president,  and  the  general 
su]K'rinten(lent.  Mr.  Sweigard." 


Special 


Irain  <  ..iiveyiiiK  Th.-ir  Royal  IliBliii.xsos  tli.-  Uuke  and  IHi.  liess  of  York 
From  Kwarton  to  KiiiK'^ton,  January  111.  !!»::.. 


of  sending  messengers  to  ilarrishnrg 
has  heen  discontinued  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  but  many  railroad  cor- 
porations send  attorneys  to  the  treas- 
ury annually  with  ta.x  payments. 
Among  the  list  are  railroad  corjjora- 
tions  whose  attorneys  carry  checks 
for  $1,000,000  or  more. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Who  created  the  sign  or  slogan 
Stop,  Look  and  Listen?  Colonel  J. 
C.  Fuller,  vice  president  and  mana- 
ger in  charge  of  construction  of  the 
old  f lettvsburg  &  Harrisburg  Rail- 


road, now  i)art  of  the  Reading  Sys- 
tem, tells  the  Atlanta  Journal  that. "In 
building  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg 
Railroad  we  were  obliged  to  cross 
manv  public  roads  and  were  about 
to  i)repare  a  notice  to  put  at  each 
crossing  when  my  attention  was  called 
t(>  a  court  decision  in  a  suit  brought 
for  injury  at  a  crossing.  The  judge 
made  use  of  this  language — that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  'stop,  look 
and  listen'  before  crossing  a  railroad. 
1  at  once  adoj^ted  the  words  'sto]). 
look  and  listen."  believing  it  a  legal 
point  in  determining  the  responsibili- 
ty of  both  the  iniblic  and  the  railroad. 


Snails  Halt  Locomotive 

Locusts  have  been  known  to  stop 
trains  in  Egypt  and  Tunis,  and  grass- 
liopjjers  have  done  the  .same  trick  in 
Argentina,  while  the  despised  cater- 
pillars have  often  gathered  on  the 
rails  in  certain  American  states  to 
-tall  the  wheels  of  the  locomotives, 
'lut  a  story  is  being  printed  in  the 
I'aris  press  from  ]\Iorocco  showing 
that  the  humble  snail  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  holding  u])  railway  traffic 
in  the  French  zone  there.  A  heavily 
laden  freight  train  was  on  its  way 
from  Casablanca  to  Kourigha  when 
it  was  found  that  the  wheels  of  the 
locomotive,  although  they  continued 
to  revolve,  made  no  i)r(\gress.  An  in- 
vestigation i)roved  that  the  rails  were 
covered  with  millions  of  snails.  Sand 
!)laced  on  the  tracks  enabled  the  loco- 
motive to  plow  its  way  through  the 
invaders,  but  eventually  it  had  to  stoj) 
and  wait  until  a  relief  engine  arrived 
from  Kom-isdia. 


Xothing  is  really  work  vniless  you 
would  rather  be  doing  something  else. 
— Sir  J.  M.  Ihvric. 
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By 

Don  Charles 


TJME  is  one  of  the  gods  of  na- 
tional transportation.  \'et.  in 
terms  of  minutes,  liom-s,  days 
or  years,  time  is  taken  for  "granted. 
The  hour  the  clock  announces  is  con- 
sidered simply  the  time.  In  reality 
time  is  an  unbroken  stretch  which 
man  has  marked  off  in  lotijical  hut 
arbitrary  divisions. 

Time  does  not  bej^in  at  midnij^ht 
or  noon.  It  always  is  j^oing,  even 
as  a  railroad  always  is  goin|^.  It  is 
never  stationary.  There  is  always 
movement,  ]3rogress. 

The  time  by  which  we  plan  our 
lives,  the  ordinary,  familiar  time  used 
for  dispatchinff  trains,  is  calculated 
directly  from  the  stars,  even  to  the 
one-thousandth  of  a  second.  Such  an 
evanescent  atom  fails  to  register,  even 
among  men  who  are  forever  con- 
scious of  time  in  their  business  of 
moving  from  one  place  to  another. 
^'et  such  a  tiny  degree  is  noted  at  the 
L'nited    States    Naval    ( )bservatorv 


where  the  time  of  the  nation  is  guard- 
ed, recorded,  checked  and  pulsations 
sent  out  marking  its  accuracy. 

Clocks  and  watches  all  over  the 
countr)'  are  checked  by  the  radio 
time  signals  sent  out  from  the  naval 
observatory  or  by  the  signals  sent 
over  the  telegraph  wires.  Standard 
time  at  Uncle  Sam's  precise  labora- 
tor\-  is  checked  by  sidereal  or  star 
tnne. 

Three  master  clocks  are  kept  at 
the  o])servatory  in  an  imderground 
vault,  under  uniform  teni])erature  ana 
air  pressure,  and  never  are  disturbed 
except  for  repairs.  These  keep  si- 
dereal time.  The  time  is  transmitted 
from  them  by  electricity  to  the  "time 
room"  from  which  the  radio  and  tele- 
grai)h  signals  are  sent. 

Time  signals  by  which  railroads 
regulate  their  own  clocks  are  now 
automatically  sent  out  by  the  trans- 
mitting clocks.  The  time  registered 
by  these  instruments  is  compared 
with  the  recording  of  the  master 
clocks  and  with  (ireenwich  time. 

Radio  dashes  are  sent  out  every 
second  for  five  minutes,  at  2.:SS  a.m.. 
11;.S.S  a.m..  and  9:55  ]).m..  iCastern 
Standard  time.  The  twenty-ninth 
second  and  the  fiftieth  to  sixtieth  .sec- 
onds are  left  blank  to  identify  the 
end  of  the  half  minute  or  minute. 

T  h  e  s  e  signals  a  r  e  sometimes 
thought  of  as  coming  from  Arlington 
or  other  radio  stations.     In  reality. 


tliey  come  directly  from  the  time 
room  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  ( )l)servatory 
at  Washington.  The  transmitting 
clock  sending  the  signals  stretches  a 
long  telegnii)hic  arm  to  Arlington 
and  Annapolis,  and  the  two  radio 
stations  are  under  temporary  auto- 
matic control.  Four  other  stations, 
at  (Ireat  Lakes,  Key  West,  New 
(  )rleans,  and  San  Diego,  transmit 
the  naval  o1)servatory  signals,  re- 
ceived through  Western  Union  lines. 

The  observatory  signals  were  sent 
iiut  first  so  that  navigators  could 
jLrheck  their  chronometers  before 
leaving  harbor.  Now  they  are  used 
all  over  the  world,  and  by  shii)s  and 
railroads  of  many  nations,  by  sur- 
ve\()rs  in  Alaska  and  cx]ilorers  in 
the  .\rctic  and  .Antarctic  regions. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  time  in 
use,  or  three  ways  of  measuring 
lime.  .Sun  time,  or  local  ajjparent 
solar  lime  is  told  by  the  ])osilion  of 
the  sun  in  relations  to  the  earth. 
This  can  be  read  by  sundials.  Hut 
because  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  a])parent 
solar  (lavs  \ar\-  in  length  and  ihu^ 
the  time  is  not  constant. 

.Sidereal  lime  is  used  l)_\-  aslron- 
onters,  and  is  an  accin-ate  basis  for 
checking.  The  exact  times  at  which 
certain  stars  are  in  certain  ])ositions 
is  observed;  the  correct  time  of  ])ass- 
ing  those  ])ositions  is  known  by  ])rev- 
ious   records  and   calculations;  thus 
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comparison  between  the  known  time 
and  tlie  time  recorded  by  the  clock 
during  the  observation  shows  any 
error  of  the  clock.  Sidereal  time 
may  be  considered  the  perfect  ab- 
stract time,  because  the  stars  are  so 
many  light  years  away  that  their 
variation  cannot  be  detected. 

The  time  in  ordinary  use  is  mean 
solar  time.  This  is  an  average  time, 
used  so  that  all  the  hours  can  be 
precisely  the  same  length.  There  is 
a  variation  between  apparent  time 
and  mean  time ;  that  at  its  widest 
point  is  15  minutes.  What  is  gen- 
erally considered  time,  then,  is  nei- 
ther measurement  by  the  stars  nor 
accurate  measurement  by  the  sun : 
it  is  a  ]x)]nilar  rendering  of  time,  av- 
eraged arbitrarily  for  convenience. 

A  new  method  of  determining 
time  has  been  discovered  bv  Capt.  F. 
B.  Littell,  and  J.  E.  Wiflis  of  the 
observatory.  This  method  is  being 
practiced  satisfactorily  now,  and 
after  a  few  minor  corrections  it  is 
hoped  to  put  it  in  general  use. 

The  new  method  is  based  on  pic- 
tures taken  of  the  stars  by  photo- 
gra])hic  telesco])es.  It  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  photogra])hic  reflex  zenith 
tube,  now  used  to  fmd  variations  of 
latitude,  to  the  determination  of  time. 

A  photographic  ]3late  is  used,  which 
is  stationary  in  the  east- west  direc- 
tion. The  image  of  a  moving  star 
passes  over  this  plate.  At  every  sec- 
ond of  time  the  plate  is  moved  a 
slight  distance  in  the  north-south  di- 
rection and  back  again  to  the  original 
position.  Thus  the  path  of  the  star 
is  marked  off  in  seconds,  and  the 
plate  shows  a  series  of  dashes  corre- 
sponding to  the  trail  of  a  star,  with 


The  Riefler  Clock   in  the 
Naval  Observatory. 


a  series  of  dots  at  one  side  marking 
the  seconds. 

Some  of  the  advantages  gained  are 
the  use  of  an  independent  method  of 
time  determination  to  compare  with 
the  one  in  general  use,  the  permanent 
record  of  photography  and  the  great- 
er accuracy  obtained. 

Although  mean  solar  time  is  in  use 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  subdi- 
vided into  four  kinds  of  time,  or, 
more  exactly,   four  translations  of 


the  same  time.  Since  the  sun  does 
not  cross  the  meridians  in  different 
])arts  of  the  country  simultaneously, 
there  is  the  variation  in  solar  time 
noticed  in  transportation.  To  make 
tlie  situation  as  simple  as  possible, 
four  time  zones  have  been  created, 
with  one  hour's  difference  in  time 
l)etween  each.  All  tlie  points  in  each 
zone  use  the  same  uniform  time.  The 
exactitude  of  variations  makes  the 
calculations  easy.  The  time  signal 
sent  out  from  the  ob.servatory  at  3 
iiours,  Greenwich  time,  serves  as  a 
10  ]).m.  signal  in  the  eastern  zone,  a 
9  p.m.  signal  in  the  central  zone, 
and  8  p.m.  signal  in  the  mountain 
zone  and  a  7  p.m.  signal  in  the  west- 
ern or  Pacific  zone. 

The  present  system  of  time  as 
given  on  clocks,  which  has  become 
so  natural  that  it  seems  as  if  it  has 
existed  always,  may  be  changed  in  the 
future.  A  new  system  is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  which  would  mean 
adopting  everywhere  one  time, 
"world  time." 

Living  by  workl  time  would  seem 
contradictory  or  wrong  at  first,  since 
a  jjerson  could  find  himself  getting 
up  at  daybreak,  with  the  clock  regis- 
tering an  hour  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  as  noon  or  mid- 
night. But  the  knowledge  that  one 
time  was  being  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  would  give  the  intricacy  of 
time  determination  a  needed  clarity. 


Pacific  Railway  Club's 
New  Staff 

Celebrating  the  comjiletion  of  its 
thirteenth  successful  year  with  a  ban- 
quet at  the  San  Francisco  Elks  Club, 


By  .\ot  of  CoiiyrrrMs  no  Street   or  Rinlilini;   Is  Permitted   ^\  ilhin  1,IM>«  Keet  tif  This,  the  .Main  Structure,  in  Whieli  Time 

In  IteKulated. 
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March  13,  Pacific  Railway  Clul)  in- 
stalled the  following  officers  to  func- 
tion during  the  coming  year :  presi- 
dent, J.  P.  Potter,  vice  president.  Key 
System  Transit  Company ;  first  vice 
president,  Frank  E.  Russell,  mechani- 
cal engineer.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany; second  vice  president,  I.acy  I.. 
Galbraith.  conductor,  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company : 
treasurer,  D.  C.  \N'ilkins,  commercial 
agent,  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. William  S.  Wollner,  general 
safety  and  welfare  agent  of  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad  Company 
and  Southern  Pacific  Golden  Gate 
Ferries,  Ltd.,  who  has  been  the  club's 
secretary  since  its  organization,  will 
continue  to  function  in  this  capacity. 

These  officers,  assisted  l)y  the 
board  of  governors,  consisting  of  J. 
A.  Christie,  Santa  Fe,  D.  A.  Porter, 
Southern  Pacific,  F.  E.  Yoakum,  ami 
J.  P.  Quigley,  Western  Pacific,  are 
planning  a  year  of  interesting  and  un- 
usual meetings.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  in  Sacramento  A])ril  12.  Xearly 
50  members  of  the  club  journeyed 
from  the  San  Francisco  bay  district 
to  this  meeting  in  a  special  car  placed 
at  their  disposal  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  club's  past  jiresidents, 


Trsiiismittin;!;  Clock  and  Time  Signal  Switohboaril  in  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory.    Tliis  Is  Where  Railroad  Men's  Time  Originates. 


Hari'y  .\.  Mitchell,  ])resident  of  .Sac- 
lamento    Northern   Railroad.  Upon 


arrival  at  Sacramento,  the  party  was 
met  by  local  members  and  taken  in 
automobiles  to  the  Southern  Pacific's 
general  shops.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  touring  these  shops,  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  club's  monthly  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Masonic  Temple  in  the 
evening,  with  several  hundred  mem- 
bers and  guests  ]:)resent.  The  topic 
of  the  evening  was  "The  Younger 
Man  in  Railroading,  His  Responsibil- 
ity and  Ours".  The  first  part  of  this 
subject  was  presented  by  Chester 
Mitchell  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
stores  department,  and  the  second  by 
E.  E.  Gleason,  assistant  to  superin- 
tendent of  motive  jxjwer  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  Train  and  engine  serv- 
ice phases  were  presented  by  E.  R. 
Du  Brutz,  engine  foreman  of  the 
Western  Pacific. 

An  address  on  the  Latest  Mode  of 
Transportation,  illustrated  with  mo- 
tions pictures,  was  presented  by  W. 
H.  Ostrander  of  T.  A.  T.-Maddux 
.\ir  Lines. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Railwav  Club  is  to  l)e  held  at  the 
Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal.,  May 
iS.  The  si)eaker  is  to  be  William  M. 
Rarr,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Union 
Pacific  .System,  Omaha,  whose  to])ic 
will  be  "I'Jigine  I'^aihu'es  and  Mate- 
rials." 


Met-hanisni   of   the    IVaval    Observatory   Where    the    Nliie-Ineh  Transit 
Telescope  Is  Used  in  Determininif  Time  by  the  Stars. 


Every  great  and  commanding 
movement  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
is  the  triumph  of  enthusiasm. — Em- 
erson. 
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Inland  Waterways  Report 
More  Loss 

THE  ANNUAL  report  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
for  the  calendar  year  1929. 
made  public  April  8,  showed  a  net 
loss  for  the  year  of  $108,295. 

The  total  net  income  from  opera- 
tions amounted  to  $364,097.  of  which 
$362,663  was  derived  from  operations 
of  the  lower  l\Iississip])i  divisions, 
and  $1,434  from  o])erations  of  the 
Warrior  River  terminal  comi)any. 

The  cor])oration.  however,  re- 
ported a  total  savings  to  the  public 
on  tonnage  transported  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior service  during  1929 
of  $2,600,000.  Despite  this  showing, 
the  report  asserts  that  the  corpora- 
tion had  proved  its  value  as  a  demon- 
strative agent.  On  this  jKnnt.  it 
says : 

'  i  hat  its  mission  in  carrying  out 
the  ])olicy  of  congress  to  encourage, 
promote,  and  develoji  water  transjjor- 
tation.  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in 
full  vigor  both  rail  and  water  trans- 
])ortation  has  become  recogni7.ed  as 
a  national  issue,  and  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  series  of  local  projects 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  sections 
of  the  country,  is  evidenced  by  the 
keen  interest  in  its  policies  and  its 
progress  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  report  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  the  government  out  of 
business. 

"We  have  constantly  borne  in 
mind."  it  says,  "the  fact  that  the 
l)rimary  object  of  the  cor])oration  is 
the  demonstration  to  ])rivate  capital 
and  the  ])ublic  that  through  coordina- 
tion, cooperation,  and  supi)lcmcnta- 
tion  of  all  forms  of  transportation, 
there  will  result  a  chea])er  form  of 
transportation,  available  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  .States,  and 
better  than  that  ofTered  to  all  the 
])eo])le  1)\-  any  single  form,  with  a 
resultant  living  revenue  to  the  jwr- 
ticii)ating  carriers. 

"We  have  encouraged  and  assisted 
every  form  of  water  trans])ortation. 
even  that  in  direct  ojjposition  to  our 
own  operations,  because  it  has  been 
realized  that  although  the  governmen- 
tal cor])oration  would  lose  freight 
carried  by  its  water  competitors,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  b.-en  fullilling  the 
purpo-^e  for  which  it  was  created, 
namely,  the  promotion,  encourage- 
ment, and  development  of  water 
transportation  by  the  ex])enditure  of 
private  ca])ital  in  the  construction  ruid 
O])eration  of  in(lei)en(lenl   Heet  -. 

"\\'c  may  lose  more  and  more 
freight  as  private  com])etition  in- 
creases, but  if  the  time  should  come 
that  the  government  barges  ride  high 


and  dry  on  the  rivers,  with  empty 
holds,  and  their  crews  look  at  jjrivate- 
ly  owned  tows  pushing  through  the 
stream,  laden  until  their  decks  are 
awash,  then  the  government's  final 
success  in  business  will  be  written 
when  it  is  driven  out  of  business.  We 
can  sell  our  towboats  and  barges  for 
a  song  and  rest  on  oiu'  laurels,  be- 
cause we  will  have  relial)ilitated  water 
transportation." 

'I'lie  report  cites  figures  to  show 
the  comparative  results  of  operations 
by  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor])ora- 
tion  created  in  1924  as  the  successor 
of  the  Inland  and  Coastwise  Water- 
ways Service,  as  follows : 

"The  average  yearly  loss  of  the  In- 
land and  Coastwise  Waterways  .Serv- 
ice was  appro.ximately  $1,000,000. 

"For  1925  to  1929.  inclusive,  the 
average  net  income  of  the  corjjora- 
tion  has  been  $81,892.39  a  year. 

"There  should  be  no  concern  be- 
cause the  government  barge  line  did 
not  carry  as  nnich  in  1929  as  it  did 
in  1928.' 

"The  total  tonnage  carried  by  all 
our  facilities  in  1928  amounted  to 
2,245.849  tons;  in  1929.  to  2,114.470 
tons,  a  difference  of  131,379." 


What  Canadian  Engineers 
Think 

Henry  Holgate  and  J.  A.  Jamieson, 
the  engineers  who  made  a  survey 
of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  River 
waterway,  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  project.  The  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade  in  making  public  its  rejjort 
has  not  yet  acted  ujjon  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Canadian  report  disputes  "the 
extravagant  claims,  principally  Amer- 
ican." as  to  the  possible  savings  on 
grain  shi])ments  over  this  proposed 
route — "claims  varying  from  six 
cents  to  ten  cents  a  bushel."  A  maxi- 
mum saving  of  only  two  cents  a 
bushel  is  believed  possible  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Canadian  engineers, 
"but  the  seasonal  character  (jf  the 
trafific,  the  very  short  period  during 
which  grain  could  be  moved  by  ocean 
ve.ssels  direct  from  the  head  of  the 
lakes,  and  the  dependence  of  tramp 
rates  and  the  su])i)ly  of  trani])  vessels 
on  world-wide  traffic  conditions 
would  necessarily  be  reflected  in  the 
actual  rates." 

Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  (jf  til?  St.  Lawrence  route  con- 
sists of  grain,  .^ays  the  re])ort.  F>ut 
the  growing  imi^ortance  of  X'ancou- 
ver  as  a  grain  ship])ing  port  leads  the 
engineers  to  1)elieve  that  the  grain 
traffic  which  the  St.  Lawrence  mute 
formerly  enjoyed   may  be  diverted 


west  in  increasing  proportion.  From 
1923  to  1929  grain  shi])nients  from 
X'ancouver  almost  quadru])led.  it  is 
shown. 

"In  many  di.scus.sions  on  the  .St. 
Lawrence  River  project,"  the  report 
says.  "es]X'cially  from  .American 
sources,  this  wurk  is  referred  to  as  if 
it  were  a  new  route  for  grain  from 
the  West,  and  many  writers  have  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  the  existing  canals 
h.ave  provided  for  about  30  years  a 
\ery  satisfactory  route  for  the  carry- 
ing of  all  the  grain  that  has  been  of- 
fered for  trans])ort. 

"It  now  is  quite  evident  that  these 
canals  have  never  been  used  up  to 
their  capacity,  and  it  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  canals  will  be  called  on 
to  carry  more  than  they  have  already 
carried ;  at  any  rate,  ex])ansion  of 
grain  exports  is  uot  likely  to  increase 
at  the  rate  they  have  in  previous 
years,  while  this  trade  was  being 
built  up. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  western  grain 
reaching  Chicago  is  mostly  carried 
east  by  railway,  and  that  the  lakes 
and  canals  carry  the  remainder,  and 
what  has  already  proved  to  be  a  com- 
mercial fact  will  likely  continue  for 
economic  and  seasonal  reasons,  so 
that  a  50  i^er  cent  increase  over  the 
1928  tonnage  may  be  very  proble- 
matical. 

"This  is  em])hasized  by  the  grain- 
growing  situation  the  world  over,  and 
by  the  development  of  newer  grain- 
carrying  routes,  and  the  decreasing 
ex])orts  of  United  States  grain,  all 
tending  to  direct  attention  to  serious 
consideration  to  any  enlarged  scheme 
of  navigation  on  the  lake  route  and 
calling  preferably  for  the  more  effi- 
cient use  of  present  facilities  rather 
than  their  abandonment  for  some- 
thing larger  that  probably  will  never 
be  used  up  to  its  capacity  or  possibili- 
ties, and  will  re])resent  only  a  huge 
outlay  for  no  practical  purpose." 


Mice  Use  Car  for 
Corn  Bin 

Failing  to  start  his  motor  when  the 
starter  switch  was  closed,  a  resident 
of  Middlebury.  Ind.,  who  had  kept 
liis  car  in  storage  for  the  winter 
months  tinkered  for  some  time  and 
concluded  that  something  was  radical- 
Iv  wrong  inside  the  motor.  There  wa<. 
Takitig  off  the  cylinder  head  he 
found  that  corn  was  solidly  packed 
around  the  valves  and  in  the  ex- 
haust manifold.  Mice  had  used  the 
motor  for  a  home  and  storehf)Vise 
during  its  storage  period,  entering 
through  the  muffler  and  exhaust  pil)e. 
a  distance  of  SO  inches. 


A 

Prophecy 

for 

Travelers 

in  the 

Future 

By 

C.  W.  Heath 


OWING  TO  the  rapidity  with 
which  motor  coach  transi)ort 
has  grown  for  the  past  several 
years,  it  is  doubtful  whether  complete 
figures  for  the  industry  for  any  given 
period  would  be  accurate  from  issue 
to  issue  of  any  magazine. 

Recently  there  was  made  to  the 
house  committee  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  the  National 
Association  of  Motor  Bus  ( )pera- 
tors,  the  following  statement : 

In  1929  there  were  in  operation 
35,258  common  carrier  buses  in  the 
United  States.  These  common  car- 
riers' buses  operated  over  289.000 
miles  of  highways  and  transported 

I,  560,000,000  passengers,  of  whom 
more  than  185,000,000  were  moved 
exclusively  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
ap]jears,  however,  that  these  figures 
do  not  include  non-revenue  jjassen- 
gers,  such  as  schools,  hotels  or  indus- 
trial plants. 

Figures  for  1929  show  there  were 
95,000  motor  buses  in  use  in  the 
United  States  of  which  43,000  were 
used  by  16,500  consolidated  schools: 

II,  500  by  300  street  railways,  and 
1,900  by  70  steam  railroads.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  75  steam  railways 


Two  KiiKl.K  of  'rr:uis4*oiitiiieiit:iI  Tr:i\el  F;u'iliti<'s  OIV<'r*Ml  l>y  tli*' 
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operating  a  total  of  7,000  motor 
trucks  in  their  shipi)ing  service.  The 
same  report  shows  there  was  in  the 
United  States  3,016,281  miles  of 
highways,  of  which  660,000  miles 
were  surfaced.  Highway  and  street 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  two 
bidion  dollars. 

Using  these  figures  for  a  Ixisis 
leaves  14,842  buses  for  city  service, 
other  than  for  street  railways,  hotels, 
industrial  plants  and  real  estate  serv- 
ice. Allowing  40,000  estimated  route 
miles  for  city  service  operations,  we 
have  249,000  route  miles  for  other 
common  carrier  buses,  not  including 
schools,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as 
the  mileage  of  the  steam  railways  of 
the  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  in 
automotive  common  carriers'  busi- 
ness, 1930  will  ])roduce  reveiuie  close 
to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  which 
will  be  for  city,  inter-city,  intrastate, 
interstate,  sight  seeing  and  charter 
service. 

Companies  o])erating  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  field  during  l'>2*>  have 
shown  considerable  dccrea.se  while 
their  roi'te  miles  have  increased.  .\lso, 
there  is  shown  an  increase  in  tin- 
number  of  buses  used  in  192'^  over 
the  previous  year.  The  conclusion  is 
drawn,  therefore,  that  these  changes 
came  through  mergers  and  the 
irrowth  of  induslrv- 


In  Los  Angeles  Coimty.  California, 
motor  coaches  of  the  three  major 
companies  operating  city  service, 
carried  revenue  passengers  for  the 
calendar  year  1929  to  the  number  of 
35,801,737  which  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Los  Angele.s  Railway's  motor 

coach  division   10.378,834 

Pacific      Electric  Railway's 

coach  fleets    8,330,574 

Los  Angeles  Motor  Coach  Co. 

(owned  jointly  1    17,092,329 

Total   35.801,737 

In  California,  oi^erators  of  motor 
coaches  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
railroad  commission  in  1929  were 
authorized  to  issue  $1,926,706  worth 
of  securities.  The  total  issues  of 
stocks,  bonds  and  notes  authori/.ed 
issued  for  i)ublic  utilities  of  all  sorts 
were  $103,288,473.78  for  tlie  year, 
a  decrease  of  some  45j/2  million  dol- 
lars under  the  amount  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  grand  total  author- 
ized issued  was  for  the  lollowing 
])ur))()ses : 

Additions  and  hcttcrnicnts . $71 .7 18.736.00 

Ri-fniicling    4,718,789.12 

RcorKanization    26.850,948.66 


"otai 


 $103,288,473.78 

Ten  \ears  ago  there  was  not  more 
than  one  licet  of  100  or  more  buses 
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ill  llie  United  States.  Today,  there 
prol)ai)ly  are  45  such  fleets.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  motor  coach  indus- 
try, electric  and  steam  carriers 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  hus. 
This  view  has  now  chanj^ed  greatly. 
Today,  what  is  reported  to  be  the 
largest  fleet  owned  by  any  carrier  is 
that  of  the  Public  Service  Co-ordinat- 
ed Trans]X)rt  of  New  Jersey,  esti- 
mated at  2450  units,  l)ased  upon  rate 
of  growth  from  date  of  last  available 
information. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  electric 
grouj)  now  operating  motor  coaches 
is  the  l'liilade]i)hia  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
which  controls  ]jracticaliy  all  street 
railway,  subway,  elevated,  motor 
coach  and  taxicab  ojjerations  in  its 
territory ;  and  some  air  service  is  also 
under  its  management.  Others  are  the 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Co. ;  Cleveland 
Railways  Co. ;  Chicago  Surface 
Lines ;  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Mil- 
waukee Railroad;  Key  System;  Los 
Angeles  Railway  Corpn. :  Pacific 
Electric  Railway ;  St.  I^)uis  United 
Railways,  and  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  &  Light  Co. ;  Kansas  City 
Railways;  Washington  (D.  C.)  Rail- 
ways ;  Illinois  Power  &  Light  Corpn. ; 
Stone  &  Webster  ijrojjerties  and  oth- 
ers, the  total  being  about  300. 

Of  the  steam  railways  grou]),  some 
of  the  leaders  are  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Pennsylvania,  Santa  l^'e,  Union 
Pacific,  St.  Louis-Southwestern.  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy.  Great  Northern,  Boston  & 
Maine,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  others 
to  the  number  of  70  now  engaged  in 
motor  coach  operation.  Of  steam 
railroads  using  trucks  in  their  freight 
service  there  are  75. 


Motor  coaches  have  filled  and  will 
continue  to  fill  a  very  definite  need. 
They  will  never  obliterate  the  street 
car  f)r  the  passenger  service  of  the 
steam  railroads,  nor  should  they  be- 
cause each  is  correlative.  There  will 
be  instances,  of  course,  where  the  bus 
will  supersede  other  methods  of 
transport.  A  recent  Associated  Press 
dispatch  said  the  first  commercial 
street  railway  in  the  world  in  Berlin, 
had  been  dismantled,  the  service  l)c- 
ing  re])lace(l  by  omnibuses.  The  same 
change  has  been  made  also  at  Wies- 
baden. 

The  transi)ortation  of  the  future  is 
a  subject  so  vast  and  of  such  far- 
reaching  possibilities  that  it  seems  al- 
most too  gigantic  even  to  contemplate. 


The  great  service  of  the  railways  and 
steamship  lines  of  the  future  doubt- 
less will  be  in  the  movement  of 
freight.  Much  of  the  passenger  move 
ment  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  air 
at  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  on  the 
highways  at  somewhat  lower  fares 
than  for  rail  service.  Passenger  trains 
will  be  o])erated.  of  course,  but  they 
will  be  fewer  though  far  more  lux- 
urious than  those  of  the  present. 
Many  branch  rail  lines  will  l)e  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  motor  coaches  and 
trucks  over  highways  built  on  the  dis- 
mantled rail  lines'  right  of  way. 
These  highways  may  obtain  revenue 
through  toll  charges  for  other  classes 
of  carriers.  Much  of  the  motive  pow- 
er may  be  changed. 

Such  statements  may  seem  fantas- 
tic to  many  of  the  more  conservative. 
Just  the  same  they  are  in  the  making. 
The  railroad  managements  are  not 
going  to  sit  idle  while  airways  and 
liighways  take  the  traffic.  When  such 
leaders  as  those  heading  the  great 
transi)ortation  systems  of  the  country 
commit  themselves  definitely  to  high- 
way transport,  and  a  part  of  the 
group  have  turned  to  the  air.  it  seems 
more  than  jjrobable  that  many  im- 
l)rovements  are  possible,  and  much 
of  the  transformation  will  be  .seen 
by  the  pre.sent  generation. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
street  parking  of  automobiles  in  ail 
of  the  larger  cities  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, thus  releasing  much  valuable 
s])ace  for  the  movement  of  traffic. 
Chicago  now  has  a  parking  time  limit 
of  three  minutes  in  the  loop  district. 
( ireat  storage  buildings  will  house 
cars  forced  off  the  streets  and  this 
will  add  much  to  the  life  of  cars.  The 
cost  of  such  buildings  will  be  more 
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than  offset  through  savings  for  new 
streets,  and  traffic  speeded  up  will 
effect  a  saving.  Street  intersections 
will  be  at  two  levels,  permitting  much 
faster  traffic  flow.  Elevated  streets 
are  beginning  to  appear.  Chicago 
went  to  the  second  floor,  and  Wacker 
Drive's  twenty  million  dollar  struc- 
ture has  proved  a  wise  investment. 
Some  of  the  through  streets  will  be 
reserved  for  common  carriers.  Many 
of  these  carriers  of  the  future,  de- 
spite arguments  to  the  contrary,  will 
be  auto-motive  in  character,  and  ways 
will  be  found  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  gasoline  motors  so  that  motor 
coaches  carrying  loads  of  100  passen- 
gers or  more,  will  be  operated  with 
no  greater  consumption  of  gas  than 
is  now  required  for  family  flivvers. 
Motor  coaches  with  much  larger  pas- 
senger capacity  than  those  of  the 
present  will  be  built.  There  has  just 
recently  been  tested  one  with  seating 
capacity  for  53  persons. 

Sleeper  and  buffet  buses  are  now 
operated  on  the  West  Coast.  Sleepers 
are  in  service  out  of  Cleveland,  while 
others  are  scheduled  for  the  near  fu- 
ture between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis.  Terminal  hotels  are  being 
built  and  operated  by  some  of  the 
major  stage  operators.  Those  now  in 
operation  are  in  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  Kansas  City  and  El  Paso, 
others  are  building  at  Eureka,  Cal., 
and  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  while  one  is 
being  planned  for  Los  Angeles,  and 
plans  have  been  drawn  for  others  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Ft.  Worth  and  St. 
Louis.  Many  eating  services  are  now 
controlled  by  motor  coach  operators. 
Modern  terminals  are  operated  in 
Omaha,  San  Antonio,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  New  York,  Richmond, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Charlotte  and 
many  other  points. 

For  the  future,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  predict  that  in  our  generation, 
much  rail,  air,  water  and  highway 
transport  service  will  be  coordinated. 
Passengers  in  transcontinental  or 
long  cross  country  travel  may  then 
use  trains  by  night  and  travel  bv  air 
and  highway  transports  in  daylight 
hours  as  they  may  now  do  on  several 
leading  railroads.  Motor  coaches  will 
act  as  feeders  for  trains,  with  fewer 
train  stops. 

Much  of  the  far  north  country  is 
due  soon  to  be  opened  to  transporta- 
tion by  both  air  and  highway.  Plans 
for  the  International  Highway,  link- 
ing Seattle  with  Fairbanks,  are  go- 
ing rapidly  forward.  Alaska  now  has 
seventy-one  airports  and  more  com- 
ing. Eventually  air  lines  connecting 
Asia  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  be  via  Alaska. 

Panama- Pacific     Steamship  line, 


I'liuto  by  p^wiiit,'  Galloway 

Elevated  .Streets  Are  neKinninn!;  to  Appear.  This  CO-Foot  Viadiiet,  4Vs  Miles 
Long;,  Connects  Loner  New  York  City  With  lllverside  Drive  at  Seventy- 
second  Street;  the  West  Street  Section  Is  Shown.    Cost  $16,000,000.    To  be 
Finished  in  Two  Years. 


with  Transcontinental  Air  Transport 
and  its  allied  rail  lines,  now  offers 
water,  air  and  rail  service  between 
Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Pan- 
ama, with  the  full  circle  trip  either 
direction  of  some  9,000  miles  com- 
pleted in  16  days.  Air-rail  traffic 
agreements  have  been  made  with 
.some  of  the  major  rail  carriers  of 
the  country.  Such  railroads  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  Santa  Fe,  Texas  & 
Pacific,  New  York  Central  System 
and  others  are  associated  in  these 
enterprises.  Air- rail  traffic  agree- 
ments are  now  many,  and  more  con- 
stantly are  in  the  making. 

Much  of  the  present  day  automo- 
bile traffic  will  disappear.  Car  users 
will  turn  to  the  air,  going  places  in 
the  family  plane.  Then  we  will  have 
our  air  patrols  as  we  now  have  high- 
way police.  Air  travel  of  the  future 
probably  will  operate  at  four  or  more 
levels  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
collision.  Such  barriers  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  then  be  of  no  concern 
to  air  travelers ;  flights  in  such  re- 
gions will  be  by  automatic  control. 

Great  air  lines  will  ply  the  skies 
over  the  seven  seas,  serviced  by  great 
dirigibles  and  amjihibian  planes  ca- 
llable of  carrying  many  ]:)assengers. 
In  all  probability  great  floating  land- 
ing fields  will  be  anchored  in  mid- 
ocean,  fitted  with  hotel  and  hangar 
accommodations  for  many  persons 
and  aircraft.  The  use  of  these  land- 
ing fields,  for  which  at  least  one  ])at- 
ent  has  been  granted,  will  have  to 
be  by  consent  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  as  their  anchorage  will  be  in 
international  waters. 


Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Madrid 

The  International  Railway  Con- 
gress at  Madrid,  to  be  in  session  from 
May  5  to  IS,  is  to  be  the  quinquennial 
gathering  of  railroad  men  from  every 
part  of  the  world  for  ten  days'  dis- 
cussion of  the  innumerable  problems 
having  to  do  with  the  chief  form  of 
transportation.  Additional  importance 
is  given  the  occasion  by  the  presence 
also  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  in- 
dustries producing  the  materials  of 
which  this  transportation  is  made,  an 
opportunity  for  men  to  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  others  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  still  but  little  more  than 
100  years  old,  and  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  greatest  influence  in  any 
land  for  development  and  progress. 

So  important  is  the  congress  that 
the  federal  governments,  in  all  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
regularly  appoint  delegates  to  repre- 
sent them.  For  the  present  meeting, 
the  state  dei)artment  at  Washington 
selected  Harold  A.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Transj^ortation  Publishing  Co., 
to  represent  it,  with  two  or  three  oth- 
ers, throughout  the  period.  Mr. 
.Smith,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smith, 
left  Los  Angeles  April  22  on  a 
T.A.T. -Maddux  plane  for  New 
York,  whence  they  sailed  three  days 
later  on  the  (^inard  Liner  Carinania. 
They  will  reliu'n  early  in  June  in 
time  to  attend  the  A.R.A.  convention 
at  Atlantic  City.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
delegate  in  the  congress  at  London 
in  192.S  when  he  was  president  of 
the  Railway  Review  at  Chicago. 
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Thr  nmjar  firMs  o/i/if  IMistm  nallfrv  aro  railnay  car  ligbliftf:.  rat 
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Not  so  long  ago,  on  a 
multiple-unit  car,  the  re- 
verse-current relay  did 
not  open  between  the 
storage  battery  and  the 
motor-generator  used  for 
cliarsine. 


The  battery  discharged 
gen- 
reversed  its 


ihroiiKh  the  niotor-gen 


cralor  and 
pohu'ily. 


Sul)sequenlly,  the  motor- 
generator  gave  the  bat- 
tery a  prolonged  charge 
in  the  ii  ronf^  direction. 


When  this  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  polarity 
corrected,  the  battery 
was    merely  recharged. 


It  may  seem  almost  in- 
credible, but  the  battery 
was  not  destroyed;  it  was 
not  even  injured. 


It  was  an  Edison  Battery. 


won-. 
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C.  N.  R.'s  New  Fast 
Schedule 

THE  CANADIAN  National  Rail- 
ways aiinniince  a  new  fast 
schedule  on  international  pass- 
enger runs  which  places  the  system 
up  in  the  forefront  as  operators  of 
fast  trains.  The  International  Lim- 
ited, operating  on  the  new  schedule, 
covers  the  334-niile  run  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto  in  360  min- 
utes. It  will  reach  Chicago,  848.04 
miles,  in  18  hours  and  15  minutes, 
a  reduction  of  four  hoiu-s  oiT  the  for- 
mer schedule. 

Powerful  locomotives  and  new  all- 
steel  i)assenger  equipment  have  been 
adopted  in  the  new  service,  as  the  re- 
sult of  insistent  demand  on  the  part 
of  business  interests  in  Chicago, 
]\Iontreal  and  Toronto,  for  quicker 
communication  over  this  important 
line.  The  C.  N.  R.  also  has  estab- 
lished speedier  service  on  other  in- 
ternational lines.  Two  fast  daily 
trains  are  announced  between  Mont- 
real and  Detroit,  and  three  daily 
trains  in  each  direction  lietween 
Montreal  and  Buffalo.  Detroit-Mont- 
real schedules  are  reduced  by  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  A  speed- 
ing up  of  the  time  of  the  New  York- 
er, New  York-Chicago  train,  by  three 
hours  and  thirty  minutes,  introduces 
a  new  fast  service  in  response  to  de- 
mand for  faster  passenger  trains. 


The  17 

No  writer  of  whom  we  have 
known  anything  up  to  the  present 
ever  has  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to 
produce  a  story  of  sustained  interest 
by  ascribing  personality  to  a  locomo- 
tive or  to  any  other  inanimate  thing. 
Men  who  write  tales  of  that  kind 
doubtless  are  inspired  by  the  contin- 
ued poi)u]arity  of  such  an  old-timer 
as  P)lack  P>eauty.  While  there  is  no 
more  likelihood  of  a  horse's  talking 
than  of  a  locomotive's  doing  it,  most 
of  us  know  that  men  long  accus- 
tomed to  handling  either  very  often 
ascribe  to  it — the  horse  or  the  engine 
— a  personality  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves if  to  no  one  else.  No  one  ever 
heard  an  engineman  refer  to  his  loco- 
motive as  "it,"  and  this  is  just  as 
true  of  horsemen  and  their  favorites. 

Without  any  precedent  to  guide  us 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  his 
book,  "The  17,"  jniblished  by  him- 
self, Edwin  C.  Washburn  has  ])ro- 
duced  a  really  interesting  volume, 
particularly  for  men  in  the  mechani- 
cal dejiartment,  and  generally  for 
railroaders  in  all  departments.  Mr. 
Washburn,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  P)altimore  &  Ohio  at  New 
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Pri-siilfnt    Sciiiiilrelt    of    the  iVIilwnukee 
llo.-iil  t'uttiiiK  II  l'i«-<-e  "f  (  like  for  John 
M.    Iloraii,    ))-.    KiiKinccr,    Who  Iteean 
Workini^  for  Thai  Line  in  Aiiril,  IS.IS. 

York,  has  had  long  ex]ierience  in  rail- 
road work.  He  imderstands  engines, 
knows  what  strange  things  they  do 
sometimes,  how  temperamental  they 
are,  and  how,  upon  occasion,  they 
froth  at  the  mouth  and  sulk  all  over 
the  division  just  when  their  best  ef- 
forts are  demanded.  Mr.  Washburn 
speaks  engine-language  fluently,  but 
in  his  interesting  Ijook  has  shown  fine 
restraint  whenever  necessary.  He 
does  not  permit  the  17  to  do  all  the 
talking.  Here  and  there  the  crew  has 
a  chance.  All  in  all,  the  book  is  very 
well  worth  reading,  worth  keeping 
within  reach,  a  good  reference  vol- 
ume if  you  like  to  see  the  old-time 
engines,  or  read  of  their  history.  The 
author  has  several  other  good  stories 
to  his  credit,  an  assurance  that  his 
literary  workmanship  is  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked.  You  ought  to  read 
"The  17." 


Once  More,  the  Whistle 

Mk.  Editor  : 

On  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  certain 
new  passenger  trains  are  known  to  all  the 
people  ak)nt(  the  line  by  distinctive  loco- 
motive whistles.  This  item  of  recent  rail- 
road news  is  fidl  of  snggestion.  Every- 
one recalls  the  stories  of  locomotive  en- 
ginemen  who  have  used  the  steam  whistle 
to  communicate  with  a  wife  or  sweetheart 
as  they  passed  the  home ;  why  not  mu- 
sical whistles,  by  which  a  train  can  pay 
its  com[)linients  to  the  different  cities  along 
the  line?  When  a  city  does  the  railroad 
some  particularly  good  turn,  the  engine- 


man  could  respond  with  e.xtra  efforts  on 
his  chimes. 

Or,  Mr.  Editor,  ii  you  do  not  want 
anything  so  fantastic  as  that,  you  might 
propose  that  different  trains  or  different 
roads  start  a  competition  to  see  which 
can  give  the  people  the  most  tasteful  and 
artistic  whistling.  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  a  va- 
riety of  whistles,  but  how  about  variety 
in  vviiistling?  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  most  other  parts,  I  think,  the  varied 
kinds  of  unpleasant,  not  to  say  outrageous, 
screechings  emitted  by  the  locomotive 
whistles  constitute  one  of  the  everyday 
annoyances  that  must  be  endured  by  peo- 
ple of  musical  taste.  Since  some  of  the 
western  roads  have  adopted  the  barbarous 
custom  of  blowing  the  whistle  for  a  half 
mile,  more  or  less,  approaching  crossings, 
our  .American  railroad  whistling  practice 
lias  degenerated  into  a  constant  nuisance. 

I5eing  devoted  to  the  interest  of  all  the 
people,  you  could  not  do  a  finer  thing 
than  to  offer  prizes  to  locomotive  runners 
for  skill  and  proficiency,  in  treating  the 
public,  the  people  who  live  near  the  rail- 
road and  must  hear  all  the  whistling, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  to  tasteful, 
sensible  and  minimum  whistling. 

-Superintendents  of  all  large  roads  are 
pestered  more  or  less  by  people  who  com- 
plain of  unreasonable  noise.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  start  an  improvement. 

With  all  the  annoying,  unnecessary  and 
raucous  noises,  1  have  in  mind  one  par- 
ticular train  which  is  a  shining  exception 
to  the  general  run.  The  man  who  sounds 
the  whistle  on  this  train  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  one  second  and  three  sec- 
onds, and  he  always  sounds  the  two  long 
and  two  short  blasts  exactly  right.  He 
makes  the  four  sounds  in  about  three  sec- 
onds. He  repeats  the  signal  when  repeti- 
tion seems  necessary,  and  he  does  not  pro- 
long the  sounds  just  to  please  the  railroad 
lawyer.  The  railroad  attorney  is  a  nui- 
sance who  is  thinking  always  of  the  pos- 
sible future  damage  suit,  in  which  some 
unprincipled  lawyer  will  bring  a  hundred 
witnesses,  so-called,  who  aver  that  they 
did  not  hear  any  whistle  blown.  rail- 
road attorney  ought  to  be  big  enough  to 
have  some  little  .sympathy  for  the  women, 
invalids  and  other  innocent  citizens  who 
have  to  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thoughtless  or  drunken  auto  drivers  who 
must  be  scared  by  the  whistle  because  they 
think  they  own  the  earth,  and  are  so 
fatuous  as  to  use  that  part  of  the  earth 
which  carries  a  railroad  crossing,  just  the 
same  as  if  it  were  a  quiet  meadow  in  the 
midst  of  a  40-acre  farm ! 

l\f.  H.  Avery. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


As  To  Disabled  Employe 

If  an  employe,  to  whom  compen- 
sation has  been  awarded  for  total  dis- 
ability becomes  able  to  do  light  work 
of  a  selective  character,  but  finds  it 
impo.ssible  to  obtain  work  which  he  is 
able  to  do,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point the  employe's  entire  earning 
power  has  been  lost  by  reason  of  the 
injuries  he  sustained,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  workmen's  compensation 
board  held  recently  in  affirming  a 
modified  award  for  total  disability  in 
the  claim  of  Ignatz  Szymcsak  vs.  Na- 
tional Mining  Co. 


The 

Sportsman 

Train 
De  Luxe 

on  the 

c.&o. 

By 

Charles  Dillon 

HAVING  SET  the  pace  in  acquir- 
ing railroads  and  moulding 
them  into  systems,  the  Van 
Sweringens  have  stepped  out  and  as- 
sumed a  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
hold  and  bring  back  passenger  traf- 
fic to  the  railroads. 

The  latest  exploit,  combining 
principles  of  modern  salesmanship 
with  some  of  the  elements  of  show- 
manship, a  little  spectacular  perhaps, 
but  effective  nevertheless,  has  been 
built  around  a  ten-day  preliminary 
exhibition  tour  of  the  Sportsman,  a 
new  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  lines  de  luxe 
train  opening  a  new  route  of  travel 
from  Detroit  to  Toledo,  Columbus, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia  Hot 
Springs,  Huntington  and  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  and  on  to  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard  at  Hampton  Rnads 
by  way  of  the  Virginia  cities,  Char- 
lottesville, Richmond,  Newport 
News,  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Nor- 
folk. This  they  were  able  to  do  by 
opening  their  new  Chesapeake  and 
Hocking  line,  which  connects  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Hocking 
Valley,  to  passenger  traffic.  In  doing- 
it  they  shortened  the  train  time  be- 
tween terminal  points  about  seven 
hours,  and  provided  through  train 
and  car  services  where  none  existed 
before. 

Exhibitions  of  de  luxe  trains  are 
no  novelty  in  railroading,  but  the 
Van  Sweringens  have  improved  upon 
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the  idea  in  several  ways.  A  year  ago, 
in  the  course  of  their  rehabilitation 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  J.  J.  Bernet, 
their  chief  operating  officer,  then 
president  of  that  road,  decided  to 
have  a  24-hour  passenger  train  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago.  Car- 
rying out  his  plans  he  designed  club 
lounge  cars  for  coach  passengers,  re- 
quiring no  Pullman  fare,  and  in- 
stalled radio  and  all  the  fixings  which 
have  become  standard 
on  high  class  passen- 
ger trains. 

Mr.  Bernet  figured 
that  none  of  the  com- 
munities on  the  Erie 
really  would  believe 
the  road  had  such  a 
fine  passenger  train 
unless  they  saw  it.  Go- 
ing on  the  principle 
that  seeing  is  believing,  he  sent  the 
Erie  Limited  on  an  exhibition  tour 
of  51  communities  for  21  days.  One 
hundred  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
persons  "came  down  to  the  depot  to 
see  the  train  come  in,"  passed  through 
it,  and  went  away  to  spread  the  news 
that  the  old  Erie  had  a  passenger 
train  as  fine  as  anybody's.  The  Erie 
Limited  became,  at  once,  the  most 
profitable  passenger  train  on  the  rail- 
road. 

Other  railroads  that  had  been 
watching  the  Van  Sweringen  experi- 
ment and  marvelling  at  the  results, 
followed  it  with  demonstrations  of  a 
similar  character,  but  in  none  of  them 
did  they  attcmi)t  such  an  extensive 


program.  They  were,  however,  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  they  went. 

When  the  Van  Sweringens  trans- 
ferred Bernet  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Hocking  Valley 
and  Pere  Marquette,  which  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  had 
permitted  them  to  bring  together  as 
a  step  in  making  their  lines  into  a 
system,  Bernet  began  at  once  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  passenger  service, 
and  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  on  the 
Sportsman  to  o])en  a 
new  territory  which 
hitherto  had  been 
served  only  by  a 
roundabout  route. 

He  determined  to 
make  the  exhibition 
tour  the  occasion  for 
a  distinct  forward  step 
in  the  battle  with  the  private  auto- 
mobiles and  the  buses,  by  doing 
something  entirely  new  for  coach  pas- 
sengers. Bucket  type  seats,  hejsassed 
by  at  once  as  having  become  passe. 
He  designed  an  entirely  new  type  of 
coach,  ruthlessly  .sacrificed  seating 
ca])acity,  cutting  it  from  72  to  45,  and 
devoted  the  space  to  comforts  and 
conveniences.  An  entirely  new  type 
of  seat,  just  put  on  the  market  by  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  was 
selected,  'i'hese  were  arranged  in 
pairs  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and 
singly  on  llic  oilier,  leaving  an  aisle 
30  inches  in  width.  The  seats  swing, 
facing  each  other  or  turning  to  the 
windows,    are    uiiholstcrcd    in  fine 
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Tin-  Salon  Car,  l<f|il:i<-iiiM;  <•'«'  Coarli 
'I'raiii,  the  Siiorlsiiian ; 

cjuality  of  ])lusli,  have  douljle  remov- 
able cushions,  l)acks  tilted  to  an  aiiijle 
of  22  degrees,  in  many  respects  tlic 
equal  of  a  Pullman  chair.  The  floors 
were  fully  covered  with  the  finest 
([uality  of  velvet  car]iet  with  deaden- 
ii'.g  'pads  underneath ;  the  cars  were 
extra  lighted,  equipped  with  ceiling 
fans,  individual  drinking  cujjs.  hot 
and  cold  water,  real  fabric  towels  and 
porcelain  lavatory  equi])ment,  and 
leather  u]jholstered  furniture  in  the 
smoking  rooms.  The  cars  were  dec- 
orated in  neutral  tones  of  gray  with 
the  colors  ranging  from  a  dark  gray 
at  the  sills  to  a  very  light  shade  on 
the  deck. 

For  dining  equipment.  Mr.  I'ernet 
selected  an  entirely  new  type  of  car 
and  had  it  built  by  the  Pullman  Car 
&  Mfg.  Co.  It  is  called  the  club- 
restaurant  car.  One-half  is  used  as  a 
club  room  ecjuipped  with  deeply  u])- 
holstered  club  chairs,  sofas,  reading 
tables  and  lamp,  and  portable  ash  re- 
ceivers for  smokers,  .\fter  dinner 
cofifee  is  served  there  from  the  flin- 
ing  room  adjoining. 

The  dining  room  seats  24  persons 
and  was  designed  to  give  the  atmos- 
])here  of  a  high  class  restaurant, 
nither  than  that  of  a  dining  car.  The 
familiar  type  of  dining  car  chair,  of 
mahogany  and  black  leather  was  dis- 
carderl.  and  the  tables  were  equi]ii)e(I 
with  the  same  kind  of  chairs  used  in 
the  Ritz-Carlton  rest;un-ant  in  New 
^  ork.  Thev  are  of  a  n-.odestlv  mod- 
ernistic design,  lac(]uereil  in  gold. 
strii)etl  with  black,  and  upholstereil 
in  three  colors  of  fme  leather.  Among 
the  24  chairs  in  the  dining  room, 
eight  are  upholstered  in  a  brilliant 
.shade  of  red.  eight  in  a  striking  blue. 
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and  eight  in  a  soft  gold.  The  colors 
are  scattered  among  the  tables. 

The  latest  type  of  Pullman  equip- 
ment was  secured  with  a  view  to  am- 
]ile  drawing  room  and  com])artnient 
spaces,  and  at  the  end  of  the  train 
was  placed  an  eight-compartment  ob- 
servation car  with  all  comjiartmcnts 
connecting  and  susceptible  of  being 
used  en  suite.  Combination  radio  and 
phonograph  equi])ment  was  installed 
in  the  observation  lounge.  equip])ed 
with  newly  designed  filters  to  elimi- 
nate train  noises  and  roadside  inter- 
ference, and  this,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
say,  jierformed  perfectly  under  all 
couflitions  with  the  .S])ortsman  run- 


ning thrcnigh  a  mountainous  country 
of  c>)al  and  mineral  deposits  at  any 
speed.  In  the  make  u])  of  the  new 
train  the  club  room  of  the  restaurant 
car  is  j^laced  next  to  the  first  Pull- 
man, and  as  the  observation  lounge 
is  at  the  end,  two  places  are  thus 
])rovided  for  lounging,  where  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  sporting  bulletins 
in  season  and  stock  market  rejiorts 
are  available. 

The  Sportsman  began  its  exhibition 
tour  at  Detroit,  on  March  17  and 
concluded  it  at  Williamsburg,  \'a.. 
March  27.  having  stop])ed  at  21  ])laces 
lor  various  lengths  of  time  ranging 
from  two  hours,  to  all  day  and  all 
evening.  By  acttial  count  10.3,816  ])cr- 
sons  'passed  through  the  train,  setting 
a  new  high  record  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  Of  that  number  more  than  50,- 
000  visited  the  cab  of  the  locomotive 
where  officers  of  the  mechanical  de- 
liartment  were  kept  constantly  on 
(lutv  to  explain  its  mysteries. 

Public  approval  of  the  new  coach 
eciuijjment  was  so  definitely  expressed 
that  before  the  exhibition  had  been 
concluded  President  Bernet  jjlaced  an 
order  for  67  more  cars  of  the  same 
design  to  be  used  on  the  other  prin- 
cipal through  line  trains  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  lines.  ]oarticularly  on 
the  Virginian,  the  Kentuckian  and  the 
F.F.V. :  on  Hocking  X'alley  trains  be- 
tween Columbus  and  Toledo,  and  on 
the  Pere  Marquette  in  the  Detroit- 
(irand  Raj^ids  service.  The  order  to- 
tals $2,900,000  and  is  divided  among 
the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co..  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co. 


li,  ,  c    \\  (■  Hav»'  Ihe  liU-al.  C'«ni!<>rlahl»-  Sniokintt  Car  for  f  oai-h  l»a>- 
si-iiniTN.    (.i-iiuinc  I.ealher  Seals,    l.ook.s  As  If  a  Man  Wonlil  llavt-  to  Kei-p 
llis  Feet  on  tlie  Floor. 


The  Air  Ferry  "Santa  Clara"  at  Vallejo,  Cal.,  on  the  Firxt   Voyagre  Over  San   Kraiicisro   Hay  District. 


The  Air  Ferries  Win  Popularity 


In  Two  Months  20,000  Persons  Paid  $1.50, 
San  Francisco  to  Oakland,  for  Six-Minute  Ride 

By  Kinf[  H.  Grayson     W.  H.  Rosser 


MORE  THAN  20.000  passengers 
in  the  first  two  months'  op- 
eration indicates  puhlic  ap- 
])roval  of  San  Francisco's  aerial  fer- 
ries Ijetween  that  city  and  Oakland. 
y\nd  that  is  the  record,  accordin,^-  to 
the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
owning  company,  Joseph  J.  Tynan, 
Jr.  The  fare  between  the  two  bay 
cities  is  $1.50  each  way.  Six  or  seven 
minutes  for  the  trip. 

Air  Ferries.  Limited,  was  organized 
January  1.  and  a  month  later  the 
first  of  its  flying  I)oats.  the  "Califor- 
nia", started  its  daily  schedules  be- 
tween Oakland  and  .San  Francisco. 
The  "St.  Mary's",  a  sister  shij),  de- 
parted from  the  oj^posite  shore,  and 
the  s])eediest.  and  yet  shortest  dis- 
tance flying  route  came  into  exist- 
ence. From  its  inception  the  i)ublic 
has  shown  its  approval,  with  a  con- 
stantly growing  patronage.  In  fact, 
so  hearty  has  been  the  a])proval  that 
a  second  route,  with  two  more  shijjs, 
the  ".Stanford"  and  the  ".Santa 
Clara",  now  in  o])eration.  has  been 
established  between  San  I'^rancisco 
and  V'allejo. 

.\n  investment  of  .$1 ha> 
been  made  in  the   four  amphibians 


for  this  service.  The  planes  are  Key- 
stone-Loening,  with  single  Hornet 
motors  and  tri-bladed  i)r()])ellers, 
each  with  a  carrying  ca])acity  of 
seven.  The  four  |)lanes  have  two  li- 
censed pilots  in  charge  on  all  trijxs. 
so  that  at  present  there  are  14  ])il()ts 
on  the  company's  stafl^. 

Patronage  for  the  Air  Ferries. 
Limited,  has  already  so  confirmed 
the  value  of  the  services  that  Mr. 
Tynan  and  his  associates  are  pre- 
paring to  put  buses  into  o])eration  at 
the  (Jakland  terminal  in  the  near 
future  to  ])rovide  additional  traffic 
sjjeed  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to 
the  ])lanes.  This  same  convenience 
will  follow  in  .San  Francisco  when 
their  jjatronage  demand  justifies  it. 
The  present  patrons,  taken  from  the 
first  two  months'  o])erations,  are  di- 
vided l)etween  .SO  ])er  cent  regular 
customers,  and  50  per  cent  ])ersons 
making  the  trijxs  for  the  novelty  or 
for  sight-seeing  i)iu'poses.  The  reg- 
ular customers  consist  of  business 
men  to  whom  the  sa\'ing  of  lime  is 
vital,  and  to  whom  the  air  ferry 
])iers  are  now  an  accc])t('(l  ]K'rmanent 
instittltion.  W  itli  llie  exception  of 
n  few  days'  o|)er;ui()n>.  (he  20. 000 


passengers  carried  have  been  either 
from  San  Francisco  to  ( )akland.  or 
vice  versa,  at  a  fare  of  $L50  each 
way.  Thus  far  the  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Vallejo  seems  likely 
quickly  to  duplicate  that  between  the 
other  points. 

In  the  near  future  .Air  Ferries. 
Limited,  will  ])ut  additional  ships 
into  operation  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sausalito,  Stockton  and  .Sacra- 
mento, and  eventually  between  .San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Cruz. 

At  present,  using  ordinary  trans- 
portation, it  recjuires  about  one  and 
three  quarters  hours  for  a  round  tri]) 
l)etween  the  two  leading  bay  cities. 
.\ir  l"\'rries.  Limited,  makes  the  trip 
in  15  minutes.  Passengers  may  take 
the  first  flying  boats  from  either  ter- 
nu'nal  at  7  :.S0  a.m.  and  every  20 
minutes  until  1  1  :.?()  a.m.  .\t  12 
o'clock  noon  the  service  i^^  increased 
and  from  that  hour  ])lanes  dei)art 
every  15  minute-,  the  last  deiiarting 
from  each  terminal  at  sunset  or  about 
5  :50  ]).m.  The  cr(jssing  time  is  six 
minutes  which  means  saving  hours 
in  the  coiu'se  of  a  day  to  the  business 
man.  or  to  the  housewife  who  wishes 
to  shop  in  .San  b'rancisco.    This  serv- 
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One  of  the  \f\v  Air  Forrios  Flying;  Over  OaklniKl. 


ice  is  maintained  six  days  in  the 
week,  with  only  a  shglit  change  on 
Sundays  when  the  ships  start  service 
an  hour  later  in  the  morning. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  the  two 
forms  of  trans])ortation  seems  to  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  the  larger 
ships  of  the  water.  It  is  evident 
that  those  who  ])atronize  the  air  fer- 
ries undoubtedly  are  business  men 
who  appreciate  the  time  saving,  or 
those  who  enjoy  seeing  the  sights 
from  the  air.  Investment  and  o|xm- 
ating  costs  will  mitigate  against  much 
of  a  reduction  in  the  air  rates,  but 
the  iiatronage  is  eciually  certain  of 
growing  among  these  two  grou])s 
who  have  shf)wii  their  interest. 

.'\s  in  other  ])laces.  men  to  wlmni 
speed  is  important  will  use  the  air- 
ships. I'ersons  using  the  river  steam- 
er for  .Sacramento  nuist  spend  12 
hours  on  the  tri|).  When  the  .\ir 
Ferries,  Limited,  have  their  ships  in 
operation  to  that  city,  ])assengers  mav 
make  the  same  trip  in  50  minutes. 


It's  Hard  To  Beat  the 
Dutch 

By  Kin(.  H.\mii.to.\'  Grayson 

America  is  in  keen  competition 
with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
for    commercial    supremacy    in  all 


things  aerial,  but  while  this  has  been 
going  on  over  here  not  many  have 
liecome  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
the  oldest  aerial  navigation  company 
in  the  world,  the  "K.  L.  M.  Royal 
Dutch  Air  Lines." 

"K.  L.  M.  Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines" 
was  founded  in  1919  by  the  greatest 
bankers,  shipping  and  commercial 
firms  in  Holland,  and  since  that 
date,  has  won  an  enviable  place 
in  international  air  traffic.  Service  is 
now  maintained  daily  between  Rotter- 
dam. Amsterdam,  and  London,  Ham- 
liurg,  C"o])enhagen,  and  across  the 
Channel  to  Malmo,  Sweden.  Other 
daily  service  is  maintained  between 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Brussels  and 
l'>a.sle-Zurich,  with  constant  service 
l)etween  the  two  leading  cities  of  Hol- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  recognized 
safety  and  reliability  of  the  K.  L.  M. 
Royal  Dutch  air  service,  this  com- 
])any  has  earned  considerable  fame 
through  the  many  long-distance 
world-wide  flights  it  has  sponsored. 
Among  its  unique  .services  were  the 
original  tourist  trips  by  air  created 
first  by  K.L.M.  These  now  include 
tourist  service  to  the  East  Indies,  to 
.Africa,  and  to  Japan  in  special  char- 
tered i)lanes.  In  connection  with  these 
tours  and  their  general  service  the 
Royal  Dutch  air  service  maintains  its 


own  organization  in  foreign  lands. 
Standardization  of  all  equipment, 
service  and  details  has  been  one  of 
the  winning  factors  since  the  concep- 
tion of  the  company,  and  this  class  of 
service  is  equal  on  all  of  their  lines, 
either  national  or  international.  Fok- 
ker  planes  arc  used  exclusively,  with 
single,  twin  or  triple  motors. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Lines  estabiisiied 
in  1929,  a  system  of  monthly  return 
trijjs  between  Netherlands  and  the 
colonies.  This  was  to  encourage 
greater  air  travel  and  closer  contact 
between  commercial  representatives 
and  their  home  offices.  The  saving  of 
time  won  the  commercial  public  im- 
mediately as  it  meant  a  saving  f)f  16 
days  of  travel  time.  During  1930  all 
of  the  landing  fields  in  the  service 
will  be  so  improved  that  the  time  be- 
tween Holland  and  l^atavia  in  Java, 
will  Ix;  reduced  to  six  days.  .All  of 
this  devel()])ment  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines 
with  the  smallest  subsidy  of  any 
aerial  navigation  company  in  the 
world.  Com]iarative  records  also 
show  K.L.M.  to  be  the  most  econom- 
ically operated  and  the  most  success- 
ful commercial  air  transportation 
company  how  handling  this  class  of 
travel  and  traffic.  From  its  incep- 
tion the  com])any  has  been  kept 
strictly  out  of  politics,  and  strictly 
down  to  commercial  air  transj^orta- 
tion  business. 

In  close  harmony  and  cooperation 
with  the  K.L.M.  Royal  Dutch  Air 
Lines  are  those  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
Fast  Indies  Air  Lines,  or  as  they  are 
officially  known  in  Holland,  the 
Koninkijke  -  Nederlandschindische 
Leuchtvaart-Maatschappij.  When  a 
native  of  Holland  asks  whether  you 
have  enjoyed  the  famous  Dutch  East 
Indies  air  service,  he  asks  about  the 
company  in  its  official  name.  The  dif- 
ficult pronunciation  of  the  name  does 
not  signify  difficulties  in  service,  for 
the  East  Indies  company  is  equally 
up-to-date  in  every  respect  with  its 
ccjmpany  in  Holland. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  is  a  widely 
.scattered  island  empire.  The  major 
part  consists  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, with  enormous  distances  be- 
tween the  various  islands,  and  with 
a  tremendous  loss  of  valuable  time  in 
traveling  by  boat  or  train.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  air  service  was  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  made  in  advance  in  the 
Far  East.  The  line  was  founded  in 
1927,  and  the  first  service  was  started 
in  November  of  1928,  working  in 
close  harmony  with  K.L.M.  The  first 
operations  were  confined  to  the 
Island  of  Java,  where  they  used  tri- 
motored  Fokker  monoplanes.  This 
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was  soon  followed  by  daily  services 
between  Batavia,  Semarang,  Soura- 
baya,  and  Bandoeng.  The  service  was 
extended  in  1929  to  include  Sumatra, 
Singapore,  Medan  and  Sabang.  So 
rapidly  did  the  service  grow  in  popu- 
larity that  it  taxed  the  company  to 
the  limit  to  keep  pace  with  it.  The 
next  stage  of  development,  this  year, 
will  show  complete  services  daily  be- 
tween Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes. 

The  traveling  time  by  rail  from 
Batavia  to  Sourabaya  is  26  hours, 
with  a  stop  of  one  night  being  en- 
forced at  a  hotel.  Business  men  leav- 
ing Batavia  on  Monday  for  a  com- 
mercial trip  could  not  return  by  Sat- 
urday and  accomplish  much  in  the 
way  of  sales.  The  air  service  has 
changed  the  commercial  life  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
make  a  round  trip  in  one  day,  with  a 
total  of  six  hours  of  flying  time. 
Atmospheric  conditions  in  the  East 
Indies  are  ideal  for  air  travel  as  the 
upper  air  is  always  calm  and  cool,  and 
those  using  the  service  have  com- 
mented on  the  great  saving  in  nerves, 
disposition,  and  time,  and  of  the 
pleasure  now  gained  from  the  trip 
between  Java's  two  most  important 
cities. 


The  First  Air  Ride 

The  problem  of  the  commercial 
air  transport  companies  in  getting 
people  to  ride  is  to  get  them  into  the 
air  the  first  time.  This  fact  was  re- 
vealed by  a  recent  questionnaire  sub- 
mitted by  the  Boeing  System.  Among 
other  things,  the  replies  indicated 
that  air  passengers  are  much  sur- 
prised, after  their  first  ride,  at  the 
absence  of  the  expected  thrill,  but 
they  are  impressed  with  the  time  sav- 
ing. In  questioning  business  men  on 
their  attitude  toward  air  travel,  the 
Boeing  System  found  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  men  interviewed  had  tak- 
en airplane  trips  either  on  regular 
scheduled  flights  or  sightseeing.  Only 
10  per  cent  indicated  they  were  not 
interested  in  air  transport  as  a  pos- 
sible means  of  regular  travel.  An- 
other check  of  600  men  who  had 
made  flights  showed  that  all  but  20 
answered  "Yes"  to  the  question,  "Do 
you  enjoy  flying?" 


American  Airways  Traffic 
Grows 

A  new  record  for  the  number  of 
air  passengers  carried  in  a  single 
month  was  made .  in  March  by  the 
lines  of  American  Airways,  Inc.,  op- 
erating company  of  the  Aviation  Cor- 
poration. During  the  month,  6,192 
passengers  were  carried  on  the  com- 


— Coiiiu  \  lit  I'likkci'  Aii['l;in('  Co. 
Fokker,  F-32,  Over  Lotvor  IVew  York  Just  Before  StarHiii^  for  tlie  Pacific 
Coast  to  Go  Into  Pas.senger  Service  Between  I.os  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.    This  Ship  Carries  33  Passengers,  and  Has  Sleepin;;!;  Berths  for  16. 


pany's  lines,  19.5  per  cent  more  than 
in  February,  which  reflected  the  in- 
crease in  travel  with  the  coming  of 
more  favorable  spring  weather,  and 
the  growing  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  faster  means  of  transportation  at 
low  rates.  American  Airways,  Inc., 
operates  the  largest  system  of  air 
lines  in  the  United  States,  its  passen- 
ger, mail  and  express  planes  flying 
approximately  20,000  miles  daily  over 
more  than  7,000  miles  of  airways. 
During  March  passenger  planes  flew 
312,439  miles  over  the  air  passenger 
routes  operated  by  the  company,  in- 
cluding the  New  York-Boston  service 
operated  by  the  Colonial  division  ;  the 
line  from  Cleveland  to  Dallas  via  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
operated  by  the  Universal  and  South- 
ern Air  Transport  divisions,  and  the 
Dallas-EI  Paso  route  operated  by  the 
Southern  division. 


The  Big  Fokker  Planes 

It  required  6,670  gallons  of  gaso- 
line to  bring  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
New  York  the  Fokker  F-32  passenger 
planes  now  in  service  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  accord- 
ing to  the  Richfield  Oil  Co. 

Each  of  the  huge  liners  averaged 
about  115  gallons  of  fuel  an  hour. 
Their  total  flying  time  was  approxi- 
mately 29  hours.  The  planes  made 


an  average  speed  of  110  miles  an 
hour.  Their  total  mileage  was  2980 
apiece. 

At  the  various  airports  where  the 
planes  stopped  for  refueling,  officials 
estimate  a  total  of  300,000  persons 
viewed  the  ships  and  approximately 
2000  jjersons  enjoyed  short  hops. 

The  new  ships,  largest  land  planes 
in  the  world  for  passenger  service, 
are  equipped  with  four  compartments, 
each  with  eight  deeply  cushioned 
chairs,  arranged  with  an  aisle  between 
them  as  in  Pullman  coaches.  The 
cockpit  for  the  two  pilots  is  situated 
high  in  the  nose  of  the  ship.  In  the 
center,  between  the  four  aft  compart- 
ments and  the  forward  ones,  is  the 
steward's  buff^et  and  compartment. 

Individual  dressing  rooms  for  men 
and  women  are  in  the  fuselage  aft  of 
the  exit  and  entrance  doors  which, 
unlike  other  big  ])lanes,  open  on 
cither  side.  Each  compartment  is  in- 
dividually designed  with  a  special 
color  scheme  and  wall  decoration. 

The  planes  are  powered  with  four 
huge  engines  apiece,  set  in  tandem 
so  that  each  plane  has  two  puller 
and  two  pusher  propellers. 


"Many  misguided  persons  think  the 
true  test  of  friendship  is  whether  the 
friend  will  lend  money." — John  D, 
Rockefeller,  Jr. 


Some  Queer  Things  in  the  News 


Human  Interest  Items  About  Men 
and  Women  in  the  Public  Prints 


A MAN  catcher  attached  to  the 
front  of  motor  veliicles  is  the 
latest  device  tested  by  the  Lon- 
don ministry  of  trans])ort  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  growing  toll  of  fatal 
street  accidents  in  (jreat  l'>ritain. 
Deaths  average  fifteen  a  day. 

The  new  lifeguard  is  fitted  to  co\i-r 
the  front  wheels  of  cars,  much  like 
a  cow-catcher  on  a  train,  and  is  di-- 
signed  to  carry  the  car's  victim  along 
the  road,  l^ach  crossbar  of  the  guard 
is  fitted  with  a  sponge-like  material, 
and  at  the  bottom  a  rubber  fender 
prevent-i  legs  or  arms  from  getting 
under  the  wheels. 

Tests  bv  the  ministry  of  ti"ansi)ort 
included  long  hours  with  a  dummy 
figure  that  was  th.rown  into  the  path 
of  a  fast  moving  one-ton  truck  from 
all  conceivable  angles.  The  dumm\ 
w;i>  not  onci-  run  over. 


He  Scolded  the  King 

King  lioris  of  Bulgaria,  wearing 
overalls  and  driving  the  crack  X'arnn 
express  train,  arrived  at  Fleven  two 
minutes  late,  and  received  a  harsh 
bawling  out  from  the  divisional  su- 
perintendent, who  failed  to  recogni/e 
the  royal  engineer. 

The  king  .signed  the  regular  driv- 
er's re])ort,  and  patiently  exi)l;iined 
his  difficulties.  Then  the  sujierintend  • 
ent  discf)vered  his  identity.  I'.oris 
then  mounted  the  cab  and  drove  tlie 
e.xpress  to  \'arna  within  the  sched- 
uled liom-'s  time. 


Couldn't  See  His  Way 

Wabash  passenger  train  No.  3  lost 
35  minutes  one  day  not  long  ago  be- 
cause the  engineer.  1).  W.  McCiiiinis. 
lost  his  si)ectacles.  The  things  sli])])ed 
ofT  the  man's  ears  while  running  be- 
tween I 'attonsbm-g  and  Jameson.  .Mo. 
?vlc(iinnis  thought  be  knew  just 
where  they  had  fallen,  but  he  didn't, 
apparently.  'J'he  train  was  sto])i)ed 
and  the  engine  crew  dismounted. 
Soon  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
joined  the  search  and  finally  ;)as.sen- 
gers  alighted  to  augment  the  forces. 
While  the  Inmters  were  searching  in 
the  snow  along  the  right  of  wa\-. 
railroad  of^cials  at  Pattonsburg  be- 
came worried  about  their  lost  train 
and  sent  eini)loyes  to  find  it. 


.\fter  the  search  proved  vain  the 
engineer  decided  to  leave  his  spec- 
tacles until  some  future  date  and  took 
bis  train  into  the  next  stalion.  3.t 
minute>  late. 


A  Big  Day  for  Anchorage, 
Kv. 

.\nehorage.  Ky.,  has  one  big  day  a 
year,  the  \\'ednesday  after  the  first 
.Monday  in  .\pril,  when  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Pacific  C"o. 
is  held.  The  town,  nor  far  from 
Louisville,  is  somewhat  dependent 
on  the  railroad  for  its  livelihood. 
Taxes  ])aid  by  the  ro;id  have  given  it 
one  of  the  finest  school  bnihiings  in 
the  section  for  a  town  of  its  size,  with 
modern  e(|uii)ment  and  a  fine  athletic 
field.  Its  citizens  benefit  in  other 
ways,  as  the  tax  rate  is  comparatively 
low.  due  to  the  large  payments  made 
b\'  the  road. 


His  Wonderful  Night 

.V  short  time  ago  William  H.  B3'ars 
came  from  his  home  in  the  Tennessee 
hill  country  to  .\tlanta  and  lunorv 
University  to  finish  an  education  he 
had  started  well  in  the  mountain 
schools  of  the  neighbor  state,  says 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Before  coming  to  .\tlanta  he  had 
never  ridden  a  train,  a  street  car  or 
an  elevator.  ( )f  the  former  he  had 
seen  many  thundering  their  wav 
through  the  mountains  and  tliev  bad 
cai)tivated  him. 

So  a  few  nights  ago  young  l^yars 
was  drawn  to  an  enginehouse  to  in- 
spect the  locomotives.  So  struck  bv 
the  magnitude  and  workings  of  these 
gigantic  iron  horses  did  he  become 
that  when  the  hostlers  shut  the  doors 
and  closed  uj)  the  liarn  for  the  night 
he  failed  to  note  them.  .\nd  as  a 
result  he  spent  the  night  with  his 
new  found  friends. 

The  next  morning  when  the  engine 
crews  arriverl  they  liberate<l  young 
P>yars  and  he  returned  to  his  lodgings 
at  luiiory  for  some  slee]). 

But  Don't  Stay  Inside 

Swarms  of  big  rats  in  his  barn- 
garage  made  life  a  burden  for  R.  B. 
Rushing  of  Augusta.  Maine,  until. 


one  day,  he  read  something  in  a  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  bulletin  about 
the  deadly  monoxide  gas.  .\othing 
ever  had  discouraged  the  rats.  Final- 
ly Rushing  seaiecl  every  hole  in  the 
building  with  the  exception  of  one 
large  ojjening.  Into  this  ai)erture  he 
placed  one  end  of  a  rubber  ho.se,  the 
other  end  he  tied  over  the  exhaust 
of  the  family  Ford.  Then  he  closed 
the  windows  and  door  and  turned  on 
the  engine.  ste])i)ing  outside,  of 
course,  before  starting  the  death  deal- 
er. After  20  minutes  he  oi)ened  the 
barn  and  stopped  the  engine.  Xot  a 
s(|ueak  did  he  hear,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  a  rat! 


A  Fine  Safety  Record 

.According  to  Tsaiah  Hale,  safety 
superintendent  of  the  .Santa  Fe  .Sys- 
tem Lines,  a  total  of  1-14  em])loyes 
were  killed  on  that  road  in  191 1.  com- 
pared with  40  in  1929.  a  net  saving 
of  104  lives.  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness of  42  ])er  cent.  Forty-six  em- 
])Ioyes  were  killed  in  1928.  the  show- 
ing for  last  vear  being  the  best  on 
record. 


The  Picture  on  the  Cover 

When  you  learn  that  the  i)icture 
on  the  cover,  this  month,  is  the 
work  of  a  yard  clerk  em|)loyed  liy 
the  Norfolk  X;  \Vestern  Ry.,  at 
Portsmouth.  (  )bi(>.  you  are  almost 
certain  to  exclaim.  "Well,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  what's  he  doing  on  a 
railroad?"  \\'hich  shows  you  don't 
know  much  about  the  ])oor  reward 
given  the  average  artist  for  the 
beautiful  things  he  produces  after 
years  of  training.  .\.  M.  Tidd  is  the 
artist  in  this  instance  and.  as  the 
drawing  shows,  he  is  a  painstaking 
workman  in  black  and  white.  In 
this  picture  he  has  shown  some- 
thing that  meets  his  eye.s  every 
time  he  leaves  his  office,  or  every 
time  the  limited  train  passes  the 
steel  works  at  Portsmouth.  The 
drawing  w  as  used  originally  on  the 
Nf)rfolk  <!<:  Western  I*-mployes' 
Magazine,  a  few  months  ago.  and 
is  reprofluced  through  the  courtesy 
of  that  publication  and  the  artist. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Third  Year 

EDITORS  have  been  acclaimed  everywhere  for  their 
innate  modesty.  Indeed,  they  achnit  it  tliem- 
selves.  Which  encourages  us,  this  month,  to 
draw  attention,  rather  shyly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
magazine  }ou  are  now  enjoying  so  hugeh'.  while 
others  in  the  family  wait  impatiently,  their  turn,  is 
the  36th  number  of  Transportation.  A  little  careful 
figuring  will  show  you  that  we  are  trying  to  tell  you 
aliout  our  third  birthday  anniversary. 

Some  philosophically  inclined  poet  of  long  ago 
once  said  that  anniversaries  are  "blest  and  distin- 
guished days."  In  every  way  this  is  true  of  Trans- 
portation, and  of  the  men  who  make  it.  Their  prod- 
uct has  been  welcomed  in  high  places,  the  work  has 
been  rew-arded  in  material  ways,  and  the  magazine 
is  going  on  to  even  better  days  and  better  things. 
To  see  it  grow  and  prosper  has  been  a  great  joy.  To 
know  that  it  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  offices 
and  homes  of  thousands  gives  to  its  makers  the  feel- 
ing of  very  genuine  satisfaction  known  only  to  men 
who  create  something  new  and  worth  while.  The 
quality  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  brief 
reminder  forbids. our  saying  more. 

What  All  Railroaders  Should  Know 

One  doesn't  hear  so  many  attacks  on  the  railroads 
as  in  former  times,  thanks  to  truthful  information 
given  the  public,  but  occasionally  some  uninformed 
person  says  silly  things  about  them.  We  hear  it  on 
the  air.  from  radio  broadcasters.  Once  in  a  while 
a  street-car  conversation  in  the  next  seat  tells  us 
how  little  some  persons  really  know  about  these 
great  properties. 

Railroad  employes  are  partly  responsible  for  this 
situation.  Few^  of  them  know  enough  about  their 
companies'  affairs  to  set  a  speaker  straight  when  he 
makes  a  misstatement.  We  have  always  believed 
this  to  be  an  employe's  duty,  not  only  to  himself  and 
his  family,  but  to  the  source  of  his  welfare  which  is 
the  railroad. 

There  is  always  the  slim  chance  that  we  are 
wrong,  but  still  we  believe  that  every  railroad  maga- 
zine in  the  United  States  should  carry  at  least  one 
column  of  plain,  easily-understood  facts  about  rail- 
roads, information  such  as  the  public  relations 
bureaus  at  Chicago  and  Xew  York  are  turning  out 
every  day.  We  believe  that  employes — more  than 
shippers — need  this  education.  In  another  column 
we  are  printing  ])art  of  an  address  about  railroad 
taxes.  What  do  }ou  know  about  them?  How  do 
they  afifect  you  and  every  citizen?  Take  a  few  mo- 
ments this  evening  to  study  these  questions.  They 
affect  \-ou  and  yours.    They  affect  every  one  of  us. 

Mechanical  Engineering  for  April 

The  April  issue  of  Mechanical  luigineering,  the 
monthly  journal  ])ublished  by  the  .American  .Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  was  a  remarkable  and  very 
valuable  historical  edition  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary-  of  the  founding  of  that  distinguished 


organization,  h'or  the  members,  the  April  issue  of 
the  society's  magazine  should  prove  to  be  a  treasure, 
a  fine  and  constant  reminder  of  the  high  place 
achieved  bv  the  engineering  profession  in  the  life  of 
the  human  family  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
globe.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
other  scientific  class,  excepting  only  the  medical 
])rofession.  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
comforts,  the  daily  conveniences,  and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  Even  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  the  magazine  containing  250  pages  of  special 
articles  is  wholly  inadequate  in  attempting  to  tell 
the  wonderful  story  of  engineering  wdiether  it  be 
mechanical,  civil,  electrical  or  mining.  To  one  out- 
side the  profession,  but  still  conscious  of  its  impor- 
tant service,  the  task  appears  overwhelming. 

For  editors,  printers  and  illustrators  this  April 
number  of  Mechanical  I^^ngineering  has  the  special 
appeal  certain  to  exist  in  a  ]Moduct  of  the  craft  so 
excellently  prepared.  /\s  an  outstanding  example 
of  careful  and  intelligent  typography  and  make-up 
it  is  as  nearl}-  perfect  as  any  of  us  ho])e  to  see. 

The  Story  of  the  A.  C.  L. 

An  attractive  and  exceedingly  valuable  little  book- 
let entitled,  "The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
1830-1930,"  has  been  issued  by  that  progressive  line 
through  its  public  relations  department.  The  book- 
let contains  only  20  pages,  but  within  this  regrettable 
limitation  the  writer  has  told,  with  words  and  pic- 
tures, the  history  of  a  railroad  upon  which  the  whole 
economic  growth  of  the  .South  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  dependent  in  a  very  large  degree.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  a  finer  story  in  many 
times  the  space  given  it  here.  It  is  hoped  to  repro- 
duce in  Transportation  the  greater  part  of  this  little 
history  in  an  early  edition. 


Now  Watch  the  N.  W.  P.  Uniforms 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  know 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  all  railroads,  but  never- 
theless we  feel  safe  in  using  the  superlative  in 
speaking  about  the  latest  order  issued  on  the  pro- 
gressive Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  at  .San  Fran- 
cisco. We  do  not  know  of  any  other  line  having  such 
an  order  or  rule.  Therefore,  we  declare  President 
Maggard's  latest  contribution  to  the  joy  of  passen- 
gers the  wisest  thing  yet  turned  out. 

The  Northwestern  Pacific  is  going  to  have  its 
trainmen's  uniforms  cleaned  and  pressed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  at  its  own  expense.    The  order  reads  : 

The  nianageincnt  has  arranged  a  plan  whereby  the 
handling  of  this  nnttcr  will  l)e  made  as  convenient  to  train- 
men as  it  possibly  can  be  made.  For  those  living  in  San 
Rafael,  San  Anselmo,  and  I*"airfax  there  will  be  a  daily 
house  to  house  pick  up  and  delivery.  For  those  living  else- 
where, uniforms  may  be  left  in  the  station  master's  office  at 
Sausalito.  Ordinarily  uniforms  will  be  returned  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  they  are  picked  up,  thus  permitting 
men  on  assigned  runs  to  have  their  uniforms  cleaned  and 
pressed  on  layover  days. 

In  an  editorial  on  this  subject.  ])rinted  last  Sep- 
tember, this  magazine  said  : 
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Isn't  it  about  time  to  have  inspectors  of  uniforms  worn  by 
conductors,  brakemen,  flagmen  and  porters  on  passenger 
trains?  All  these  men  earn  good  wages.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  wear  the  same  old  uniforms  year  in  and  year 
out.  If  they  can't  appear  for  duty  shaved,  shined  and 
brushed,  they  ought  to  be  put  on  way  freight  and  kept 
there. 

The  idea  should  he  talked  about  all  oyer  the 
country.  It  would  he  a  fine  su,s[s:e,stion  to  circulate 
among  street  car,  bus,  and  electric  railway  crews. 
They,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  railway  trainmen,  re- 
ceive good  pay,  but  some  of  them,  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  this  window,  are  wearing  uniforms  that 
haven't  been  repaired,  cleaned  or  pressed  since  the 
World  War.  If  these  men  can't  afford  to  have  a 
tailor  care  for  their  uniforms  then  such  work  ought 
to  be  done  at  home. 

One  of  the  best  pictures  this  magazine  ever  pub- 
lished showed  a  brakenian  mending  his  trousers. 
That  brakeman  is  now  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway.  The  slovenly,  unkempt  trainman 
or  bus  employe  is  an  affront  to  the  public. 


Plan  to  Stabilize  Labor 

With  a  view  to  stabilizing  the  forces  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  in  spite  of  seasonal  fluc- 
tuations in  transportation  business,  Paul  Shoup, 
president  of  the  railroad,  has  announced  a  novel 
"employment  clearing  house"  system.  In  cxjilaining 
the  innovation.  President  Shou])  said : 

"On  our  Pacific  Lines  which  serve  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  a  half  dozen  states,  we  have  over 
9,000  miles  of  railroad  and  normally  employ  more 
than  60,000  people.  Just  as  the  different  sections  we 
serve  vary  in  climate  and  season,  so  the  peak  need 
for  trans])ortation  moves  in  different  parts  of  this 
wide  territory  and  one  peak  does  not  ordinarily 
match  another.  Likewise  our  maintenance  and  im- 
provement program  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
different  sections  concerned  and  this  varies  greatly 
and  necessarily  without  being  responsive  to  anv  local 
employment  situation. 

"It  is  our  policy  to  give  the  largest  possible  pro- 
portion of  our  em])loyes  permanent  employment,  but 
around  this  permanent  structure  of  our  personnel 
is  a  fringe  of  temjjorary  employment  which  varies 
responsively  to  the  conditions  I  have  named.  In 
addition,  the  variations  in  crops  and  industrial  activ- 
ity, regardless  of  seasons,  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  tonnage  of  freight  to  be  moved  and  therefore 
upon  employment  in  transi)ortati()n.  By  the  plan 
now  being  perfected  involving  the  full  coo])eration 
of  all  of  our  various  departments,  employes  tempor- 
arily laid  off  in  one  occupation  will  with  the  free 
transportation  we  are  permitted  to  provide  have 
greater  opportunity  than  ever  before  to  find  work 
in  our  employ  elsewhere.  Thus  we  expect  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  employes  whose  places 
on  the  payroll  have  been  more  or  less  irregular, 
especially  those  who  have  come  to  us  very  recently. 
It  cannot  be  expected  to  be  100  per  cent  effective 
but  we  are  certain  of  good  results." 


Avery  Turner's  Anniversary 

We  find  very  genuine  pleasure,  this  month,  in 
congratulating  the  management  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System  on  the  fact  that,  for  53  years  it  has  had  the 
valuable  services  of  that  sterling  young  railroader. 
Aver}-  1\irner  of  .\maril1o.    W  ith  ecpial  sincerity 


we  felicitate  Mr.  Turner  whose  long  connection  with 
the  Santa  Fe  has  been  a  satisfying  experience.  From 
the  first  day  to  the  present  he  has  occupied  credit- 
ably to  hiinself  and  the  company  practically  every 
position  ordinary,  supervisory  and  executive — 55 
years  of  faithful  service.  May  he  continue  actively 
and  energetically  to  discharge  for  many  years  to 
come  the  important  duties  assigned  him  as  land  and 
tax  commissioner. 

The  55th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Turner's  service  on 
the  Santa  Fe  will  be  observed  May  25  by  his  many 
loyal  friends.  These  friends  refer  to  him  affection- 
ately as  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Santa  Fe,  a 
form  of  endearment  to  which  we  do  not  subscribe. 
We  do  not  count  a  man's  years,  said  Emerson,  until 
he  has  nothing  else  to  count.  You  can  never  say 
this  of  Avery  Turner.  He  is  one  of  the  Santa  Fe's 
busiest  men. 


Free  Speech 

In  one  of  the  hearings  before  the  senate  committee 
on  interstate  commerce,  early  in  April,  it  was  said 
that  some  time  prior  to  the  hearing  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific  issued  a 
bulletin  forbidding  employes  to  discuss  the  proposed 
merger.  We  have  not  seen  this  order,  but  if  it 
actually  was  issued  it  will  seem  very  much  like  the 
assumption  of  a  power  expressly  denied  to  congress 
itself  in  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Loyalty  can  never  be  created  among  men  by  any 
such  means.  The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  in  1787  has  never  changed. 
The  surest  way  to  wreck  employe  morale  is  to  at- 
tempt to  control  men's  tongues  and  pencils.  It  can't 
be  done — safely. 


The  Tragedy  of  Taxes 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  is  quite  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is,  indeed,  an  amount  far  beyond  human 
comprehension.  Because  the  brain  can  take  in  and 
assimilate  only  just  so  much  of  the  worth-while  in- 
formation available  to  wide-awake  persons  this  stag- 
gering sum  has  been  brought  down  to  more  under- 
standable levels  by  C.  D.  Morris,  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Western  Railway's  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  at  Chicago.  Speaking,  recently,  to 
the  Rotary  Club  of  some  town  in  Wisconsin — and  he 
must  have  thought  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  up  in 
that  region — Mr.  Morris  said  railroad  taxes  in  1929. 
for  the  first  tiine  in  history,  had  passed  the  400  mil- 
lion mark. 

"This,"  said  the  speaker,  "was  an  average  of  more 
than  $1,665  for  cverv  mile  of  line  in  operation  last 
year.  It  is  $1,103,000  for  every  day  in  the  year.  It 
illustrates  the  enormous  drain  the  su])])ort  of  gov- 
ernment has  come  to  be  upon  one  of  the  major  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

"It  will  not  do  for  the  average  citizen  to  say,  'this 
tax  burden  is  the  problem  of  the  railroads  in  which 
I  am  in  no  wise  concerned.'  Ever}'  increase  in  rail- 
road taxation  inevitably  adds  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, which  cost  always  is  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  retail  merchant  who  pays  the  freight 
bill,  adds  the  amount  thereof  to  the  wholesale  price 
of  his  merchandise  and  fixes  his  retail  selling  price 
in  accordance  therewith,  so  that  whether  you  are 
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buying  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  suit  of 
clothes  \ou  are  helping  to  pav  the  nation's  freight 
bill. 

"Out  of  ever}'  one-hundred  dollars  paid  to  the 
railroads  of  the  country  last  year  for  transportation 
service,  $6.34  was  immediately  turned  over  to  the 
different  subdivisions  of  government  in  the  way  of 
taxes,  which  was  approximately  double  the  ratio 
paid  thirty  years  ago.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  railroads  turned  over  to  the 
government  in  the  way  of  taxes  last  year  the  entire 
gross  revenue  received  for  the  transportation  of  200 
million  tons  of  freight  or  from  360  million  passen- 
gers. 

"Ten  years  after  the  war  came  to  an  end  our  ag- 
gregate governmental  expense  has  not  decreased. 
Our  federal  taxes  have,  of  course,  decreased  but 
state  and  local  taxes  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  federal  taxes  have  declined." 


To  the  Readers 

Why  do  makers  of  draft  gears,  bearings,  automa- 
tic connectors,  locomotive  boosters,  stokers,  valve 
pilots,  and  other  devices,  spend  their  money  for 
advertising  in  Traiisportafioiif  In  an  effort  to  build 
their  business,  of  course.  They  have  a  very  real 
message  for  the  readers  of  Transportation.  They 
are  trying  to  help  railway  men  to  solve  the  many 
problems  having  to  do  with  constantly  increasing 
efficiency  and  economy  in  operation.  Investigation 
shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  such  advertised 
products  are  widely  used  by  the  railways. 

A  gratifying  number  of  railway  officials  have 
written  to  manufacturers  referring  to  their  adver- 
tisements in  Transportation,  asking  for  prices  or  for 
more  information,  and  for  this  we  thank  them.  Busi- 
ness has  resulted  for  the  advertiser,  and  service  and 
satisfaction  for  the  inquirer.  This  helps  all  of  us. 
It  benefits  the  reader  and  his  railroad.  It  benefits  the 
advertiser,  and  it  helps  Transportation's  business  to 
grow. 

We  are  all  trying  to  render  a  real  service  in  our 
work,  advertisers  as  well  as  publishers.  Evidence 
that  shows  we  are  doing  it  is  real  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  our  reader-friends  which  we  appreciate. 
It  shows  the  advertiser  that  his  money  is  well  spent. 

If  an  advertisement  interests  you,  write  the  adver- 
tiser specifically  telling  him  where  you  saw  it. 


New  York  State's  Generosity 

That  was  a  fine,  big-minded,  unselfish  suggestion, 
made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Major  General  Lytle 
Brown,  that  the  secretary  of  war  be  authorized  to 
accept  from  New  York  state  the  Erie  and  the 
Oswego  canals.  Reading  the  report  of  Major  General 
Brown  to  Chairman  Dempsey  of  the  house  commit- 
tee on  rivers  and  harbors,  we  discover  that  New 
York  state  favors  government  ownership,  at  least 
with  respect  to  these  two  ailing  elephants. 

Ordinarily  one  might  expect  the  New  Yorkers  to 
nick  the  federal  bank  roll  for  a  large  amount  in  pay- 
ment for  these  waterways,  on  which,  Major  General 
Brown  says,  the  state  has  spent  nearly  $150,000,000. 
But  New  York  state  is  patriotic  and  generous.  Not 
for  the  world  would  it  think  of  making  the  govern- 
ment pay  one  dollar.  Indeed  the  state  not  only  is 
willing,  but  exceedingly  eager  to  give  up  the  whole 
works  for  nothing.    All  the  government  has  to  do 


is  take  the  property  and  pay  for  its  up-keep  and  im- 
provement. And  this,  according  to  Major  General 
Brown,  will  amount  to  only  $2,500,000  a  year. 

To  put  it  briefly  and  clearly.  New  York  is  willing 
to  let  all  the  American  people  pay  for  these  broken 
toys.  Why?  Because  "at  least  one-half  the  traffic 
passing  through  the  canals  is  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce."  The  chances  are,  too,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  take  over  the  canals,  probably  because  it 
isn't  losing  enough  millions  in  operating  the  Missis- 
sippi and  W^irrior  River  barge  lines — at  the  people's 
expense.  Thomas  Edison  certainly  spoke  wisely 
when  he  said,  "the  government  never  really  goes 
into  business,  for  it  never  makes  ends  meet."  Where 
Mr.  Edison  missed  a  chance  for  a  good  epigram  was 
in  failing  to  add  that  the  government  always  makes 
both  ends  meet,  but  both  ends  are  deficits.  At  this 
point  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  quote  from 
a  recent  address  by  J.  M.  Davis,  president  of  the 
Lackawanna,  speaking  in  New  York: 

"A  fair  trial  has  been  given  the  barge  canal.  It 
has  cost  your  taxpayers,  I  am  told,  about  $230,000,- 
000.  Do  farmers  receive  more  for  products  shipped 
by  water  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  than  if 
shipped  by  rail?  Ask  them.  Does  a  loaf  of  bread 
cost  less  when  the  wheat  or  flour  of  which  it  is 
made  is  shipped  by  that  canal  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  than  when  shipped  by  the 
Lackawanna?  You  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I 
do.    Then,  who  receives  the  benefit? 

"Inland  waterway  transportation  is,  of  course,  a 
subsidized  proposition.  However,  in  arriving  at  the 
actual  cost  of  water  transportation  to  the  shipper 
and  the  actual  saving  in  costs  to  the  consumer,  the 
taxes  which  go  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  waterway  must  be  taken  into  account.  If 
you  do  that,  in  the  case  of  the  barge  canal,  for  1927, 
for  instance,  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $3.50  a  ton  to  float  freight,  re- 
gardless of  the  length  of  the  haul.  And  again,  that 
in  1928  it  cost  the  taxpavers  of  the  state  between 
$10,000,000  and  $11,000,000  to  move  the  3,089,998 
tons  of  freight  handled. 

"Any  railroad  operating  between  Buffalo  and  New 
York  could  have  accommodated  this  added  amount 
of  traffic  through  the  addition  of  several  average 
trains  daily  during  the  seven  or  eight  months  that 
navigation  is  possible  on  the  canal.  And,  if  the 
regular  rail  rate  had  been  paid  for  transporting  this 
traffic  and  the  canal  abandoned,  the  taxpayers  would 
have  been  money  in  pocket. 

".'\  hundred  years  ago,  undoubtedly,  it  was 
cheaper  and  often,  perhaps,  quicker  to  ship  by  water 
than  by  wagon.  P>ut,  today,  is  it  safe  to  assume 
that  the  relative  difference  in  cost  remains  the  same? 
In  early  days,  shipping  charges  added  materially  to 
the  cost  of  commodities.  Do  they  today?  In  those 
(lavs,  waterways  were  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  country.    Is  that  so  in  1930? 

"The  theory  of  the  economy  of  inland  waterway 
transportation  may  be  all  right,  l)ut  in  actual  practice 
the  results  fail  to  justify  the  soundness  of  the  neces- 
sary expenditure." 

Which,  we  suggest,  shows  what  fine  restraint  Mr. 
Davis  displays  in  speaking  to  the  public.  We  won- 
der whether  this  editorial  will  be  printed  before 
President  Locnnis  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  tears  into 
this  project  with  the  customary  list  of  casualties. 


The  IVamick 
of  Railroaders 


FAR    HACK    ill  I'.llfilisl' 
liistory,  alon<;  ahotit 
fourteen  hundred  and 
sometliinsi;.  there  was  a  cou- 
ra.ijeous  tjeiitlenian  naiiK'd 
]\icli;ird  Xexille.  the  I'-.'ul 
of    Warwick,    wlio  chs- 
tin},'uished  himself  niij^lit- 
ily  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.    He  was  a  trust- 
worthy sort  of  scout  whn 
never  forfjot  his  friends, 
especially  if  they  were  tlie 
kind    one    likes    to  help 
aIon.<j   in    the   world.  .\ 
medieval  hoss  was  War- 
wick. Indeed  he  was  called 
■"The    Kingmaker."  and 
has  come  down  throufjh 
the   centuries   to  remind 
this    chronicler  of 
iitiman    affairs  that 
his  name  and  title 
would    have  fitted 
])erfectly    into  the 
life-story   of  Fred- 
erick D.  Underwood 
who  used  to  he  presi- 
dent   of    the  I">ie. 
Warwick,  it  was,  who  threw  Henrv 
\'\  out  of  his  kingship  in  1461.  and 
got  the  joh  for  Kdward         only  to 
he  pitched  out  himself,  a  few  years 
afterward,    when    Edward  turned 
traitor. 

Warwick  liked  men  of  al)ility  who 
understood  loyalty,  and  this  trait  it 
is  that  hrings  him  to  mind  when  we 
look  over  the  fine  record  of  Frederick 
Underwood.  Devotion  to  his  friends 
is,  perhaps — and  always  has  heen — 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
veteran  railroad  executive  exceeded 
only,  if  at  all.  hy  his  determination 
to  see  to  it  that  evervone  gets  a  s(|uare 
deal. 

The  late  Sir  William  \'an  Home 


Frederick  D. 
Underwood 


Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 

used  to  tell  a  story.  \'an  Horne  had 
gone  from  the  Chicago  &  .\lton  to 
the  Milwaukee  in  1879  to  he  general 
superintendent,  and  as  often  hajipens, 
the  hoys  didn't  welcome  the  outsider 
in  the  hig  joh.  Indeed  they  were 
pretty  snooty  ahout  it,  and  there  was 
some  insuhordination.  One  day  \'an 
Horne  met  a  young  clerk,  Fred  Un- 
derwood, and,  not  suspecting  he  was. 
in  time  to  come,  to  be  ]iresident  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  asked  him  just  why 
he  was  ])rejudiced  ag;iinst  him. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  "Tm 
not  prejudiced:  and  come  to  think  of 
it,  I've  no  reason  at  all  to  he  against 
you." 

I  hat  was  the  heginning  of  the  end 


of  the  silly  feud.  It  was 
thoroughly  characteristic 
of  Underwood  that  he 
should  at  once  begin  to 
talk  among  the  hoys  about 
the  unfair  tactics  em- 
])Ioyed  against  the  new 
general  superintendent.  At 
least  \'an  Horne  always 
gave  him  credit  for  start- 
ing a  better  day  for  him. 

h'rederick  Underwood 
has  helped  many  a  man 
lo  make  the  grade  against 
big  odds,  and  in  doing  it 
he  has  formed  enduring 
friendships.    Men  always 
admire  the  straight,  fair 
shooter.    Devotion  to  his 
friends  seems  to  be — it  al- 
ways has  been — his 
leading  trait,  and  he 
has    more  friends 
than  most  men. 
There    is.    for  in- 
stance.  R  u  d  y  a  r  d 
Kipling  ;  Pat,  the  old 
gateman  at  the  cross- 
ing out  at  Wauwa- 
tosa,  Wisconsin  and  a  little  group  of 
millionaires  who  belong  to  the  exclu- 
sive Brook  Club  in  Xew  York  City 
and  call  themselves  "The  Pebbles." 
Then  there  were  several  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  a  lot  of  gov- 
ernors, and  the  reporter  whom  he 
started  to  throw  out  of  the  window 
from  the  eighth  story  one  day  some 
years  ago,  and  then  took  a  liking  to 
him.  He  certainly  has  a  lot  of  friends. 

P)Ut  you  can't  get  him  to  talk  about 
himself,  and  his  reticence  is  no  pose. 
( )n  almost  any  other  subject  he  is 
l)erfectly  delightful.  He  has  never  be- 
lieved in  making  a  noise  on  his  own 
account.  When  he  is  asked  to  tell 
something  about  himself,  he  counters 
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with  the  old  frog  story.  Once  there 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood says,  who  was  fond  of 
frogs'  legs.  When  he  ordered  that 
delicacy  one  day  at  his  favorite  res- 
taurant, he  was  keenly  disapjiointed 
when  told  there  wasn't  a  frog  in  the 
place.  The  market  had  been  swept 
bare.  The  man  called  for  the  proprie- 
tor and  served  notice  that  there  was 
no  shortage  in  that  kind  of  fare.  He 
had  a  big  swam]3  of  his  own  where 
there  were  a  million  frogs,  he  said, 
and  he  woiikl  contract  then  and  there 
to  deliver  a  carload  of  them  in  a  week. 
The  next  time  he  went  to  his  rather 
Ritzian  rendezvous,  the  owner  asked 
him  when  the  carload  of  high  hoji- 
pers  would  arrive. 

"I  put  a  gang  of  men  at  work." 
was  the  doleful  reply,  "I  had  the  car 
all  ready,  and  we  got  all  there  were, 
I  guess.  There  were  only  six,  but  they 
sounded  like  a  million." 

Almost  secretive  is  Mr.  Under- 
wood, so  little  will  he  say  or  have 
said  about  himself,  for  fear  of  .seem- 
ing to  be  noisy. 

He  was  born  in  a  little  village  in 
Wisconsin  near  which,  since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  presidency  of  the 
Erie,  he  spends  his  summers  on  a 
large  farm.  He  has  owned  the  jilace 
for  many  years.  He  used  to  leave  his 
car  in  the  yards  whenever  he  was  in 
Chicago  and  go  up  to  Wauwatosa, 
his  home  town.  On  one  of  these  visits 
he  noticed  that  his  boyhood  chum,  the 
gateman  at  the  railroad  crossing,  had 
a  battered  old  watch  that  kept  all 
kinds  of  time  but  the  correct  one.  The 
next  trip  Mr.  Underwood  took  Pat 
the  finest  gold  timepiece  obtainable, 
a  rej^eater,  with  a  movement  good 
enough  for  the  conductor  of  the  Em- 
pire .State  Express. 

The  man  was  just  about  over- 
whelmed. Tn  looking  over  the  case, 
however,  he  saw  no  in.scription. 
Presentation  watches  usually  come 
considerably  worded  in  the  back,  so 
he  asked  the  donor  whether  he  might 
not  have  engraved  inside  the  lid, 
"Presented  to   by  Mr.  Frede- 
rick D.  Underwood,  President,  Erie 
Railroad."  Not  in  a  thou.sand  years. 
No,  indeed.  Mr.  Underwood  would 
not  consent.  Concerning  what  he 
gives  he  .says  nothing,  and  wants 
nothing  said. 

If  Mr.  Underwood  would  ever  con- 
sent to  their  publication,  and  he  never 
will,  his  letters,  official  and  private, 
would  be  hailed  as  real  literature. 
Many  a  ])rofessional  author  would 
envy  his  clear  and  forceful  style  of 
writing.  Not  only  did  he  have  a  good 
education  to  .start  with,  but  all  his 
life  he  has  been  an  admirer  and  read- 
er of  the  works  of  the  masters  of 


English.  His  father  was  a  ])a])tist 
clergyman  from  whom  he  gained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  I'ibk',  as 
well  as  of  .Shakespeare  and  the  clas- 
sics of  the  ;\nglo-Saxon  tongue. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  graduated 
from  the  Wayland  Academy  at 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  essays  and 
compositions.  He  might  have  devel- 
oped into  a  college  professor  for  all 
anybody  knows  to  the  contrary  had 
not  Fate  interfered.  A  youth  about 
his  own  age  had  agreed  to  go  to  work 
as  a  clerk  for  a  railroad  grain  ele- 
vator but  was  unable  to  take  the  job. 
Underwood  took  it,  and  there  and 
then  his  railroad  career  began.  Of 
course,  no  one  could  become  a  preach- 
er after  clerking  in  a  grain  elevator. 
A  brakemanship  was  his  next  step 
up,  if  you  look  at  it  that  way,  but 
even  this  couldn't  keep  the  young  man 
from  reading  good  books,  and  whv 
should  it  ?  Making  his  way  through 
the  chairs,  as  we  say  in  lodge.  Un- 
derwood remained  a  keen  student  of 
events,  of  men,  measures  and  meth- 
ods, a  constant  reader,  as  his  .skill  in 
clear,  robust  English  proves. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Underwood  read 
the  first  novel  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  long  ago  he  had  read  all  of  them 
and  some  of  them  several  times,  he 
has  admired  that  versatile  F.iiglish- 
man.  When  he  was  general  manager, 
years  ago,  of  the  Soo  Lines  he  named 
one  new  station  in  Michigan  "Rud- 
yard" and  another  "Kipling."  Of 
course,  he  said  nothing  to  the  noted 
Britisher  about  it  but  one  of  several 
prominent  Canadian  railroad  execu- 
tives, intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood, evidently  did.  Shortly  after- 
ward, Mr.  Underwood  received  a 
most  apjireciative  letter  from  Ki])ling, 
and  also  a  bit  of  a  poem  from  his 
pen,  entitled  "The  Twin  Towns." 

Another  friend.ship  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood's which  shows  his  many  sided 
character,  was  that  with  Charles  S. 
Osborn,  formerly  governor  of  Michi- 
gan, who  also  was  a  brilliant  journal- 
ist and  .scientist  of  international  repu- 
tation. They  met  when  Dr.  ( )sborn 
was  the  editor  and  owner  of  a  news- 
pajjer  at  .Sault  St.  Marie  and  Mr.  l^n- 
derwood  was  in  railroad  work  in  the 
same  locality.  Dr.  Osborn  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  Moose  Mountain 
iron  range  in  Canada ;  he  is  also  cred- 
ited with  the  discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  light  of  the  firefly  or  "lightning 
bug"  and  is  the  only  American  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Madagascar  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  is  an  authority  on  fish 
and  birds  and  earthquakes,  and  the 
author  of  many  technical  and  ])o|)u- 
lar  books.  There  was  nothing  which 
Mr.  Underwood  enjoyed  more  than 


to  sit  for  hoiu's  with  Dr.  Osborn  dis- 
cussing such  subjects  as  the  "man 
eating  tree,"  which  his  friend  had 
studied  while  exploring  Madagascar, 
or  the  seismic  disturbances  which 
shook  Japan. 

However  busy  Mr.  Underwood 
was  in  the  very  peak  of  his  work 
of  making  over  the  Erie,  he  contin- 
ued to  be  an  incessant  reader  of  his- 
tory, biography  and  science.  Often 
he  would  ajipear  at  the  beginning  of 
a  hectic  day  with  a  book  under  his 
arm.  He  kept  close  watch  on  all  the 
reviews,  and  had  his  secretary  get 
any  volume  which  attracted  his  at- 
tention. 

None  can  tell  a  funny  story  more 
adroitly  than  can  he.  Not  only  has  he 
a  marvelous  gift  for  the  right  word, 
but  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  When  he 
took  charge  of  the  Erie  in  1901,  its 
stock  in  Wall  street,  and  the  rolling 
stock,  too,  was  in  pretty  bad  shape, 
as  all  the  world  knows.  The  news- 
paper columnists  and  the  comic  week- 
ly contributors  referred  to  it  as  the 
typical  railroad  whenever  they  felt 
like  l)eing  funny  about  transportation. 
Mr.  Underwood  had  clipping  agen- 
cies collect  all  these  merry  quips,  and 
had  some  of  the  best  ones  printed  on 
the  booklets  and  even  the  time  tables 
of  the  road.  .Such  hoary  jests  as  babes 
in  arms  starting  out  on  the  Erie  and 
alighting  at  their  destinations  as 
grandparents  were  duly  recognized, 
sometimes  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
road.  He  anticipated  by  many  years 
Henry  Ford's  Joke  Book,  printed  by 
that  canny  pioneer  in  the  automobile 
field  as  good  publicity  matter,  long 
before  he  changed  the  name  and  style 
of  Lizzie  to  Elizabeth. 

There  is  a  rather  ancient  chestnut 
often  told  about  a  supposed  meeting 
between  W.  H.  Truesdale  and  Air. 
Uiulerwood.  One  of  the  many  ver- 
sions is  that  the  two  were  jiassing 
down  the  street  one  day.  This  was 
in  the  years  when  the  Lackawanna, 
of  which  Mr.  Truesdale  was  i)resi- 
dent,  was  exploiting  the  virginal 
whiteness  of  its  "Phoebe  Snow,"  due 
to  her  traveling  always  on  the  anthra- 
cite road.  And  as  the  twcj  executives 
walked  along  Mr.  Truesdale  paused  a 
moment  to  greet  a  negro  woman  who 
once  had  been  one  of  his  family  serv- 
ants. 

"Is  that  your  friend,  Phoebe 
Snow?"  Mr.  Underwood  is  said  to 
have  in(|uired.  "Looks  a  bit  dark  I 
should  say  even  if  she  does  travel  on 
the  Lackawanna." 

".She  went  away  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna," Mr.  Truesdale  replied,  "but 
she  came  back  on  the  Erie." 

Mr.  Underwood  always  denied  the 
legitimacy  of  this  wisecrack.  If  the 
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incident  had  actually  taken  place  he 
would  have  heen  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  deny  it.  He  has  always 
been  quick  to  lautjh  at  any  good  story, 
even  if  told  at  his  own  expense. 

Probably  no  executive  ever  had  a 
more  retentive  memory.  He  retains 
the  most  intimate  details  regarding 
railroad  material  and  ])ersonnel.  Oth- 
er men  may  send  for  folders  and  files 
of  statistics  and  lengthy  analyses,  but 
he  can  carry  the  facts  about  with  him. 
The  president  of  another  railroad 
was  once  chiding  him  about  his  cock- 
sureness  in  that  respect  and  told  him 
that  there  was  no  better  guide  for 
reaching  conclusions  than  statistics. 

"Quite  so,"  replied  Mr.  Under- 
wood, glancing  about  the  room  where 
the  portraits  of  former  jiresidents  of 
the  railroad  were  hung.  "It  is  a  fact, 
for  instance,  that  \2y>  per  cent  of 
the  presidents  of  your  railroad  com- 
mit suicide." 

It  was  true  that  one  of  the  eight 
men  whose  pictures  appeared  had 
taken  his  own  life,  therefore  the  per- 
centage was  correct  as  given. 

At  the  age  of  80  Mr.  Underwood 
has  a  memory  as  tenacious  for  the 
events  of  today  as  for  all  his  busy 
yesterdays  which  filled  si.x  decades  of 
railroading.  He  can  tell  offhand  the 
names  of  men  in  train  crews  with 
whom  he  worked  as  a  young  brake- 
man,  or  recall  subordinates  who  were 
under  him  in  the  various  positions  he 
has  occupied.  Often  veterans  of  the 
rail  who  get  into  dis])utes  as  to  who 
was  who  in  a  certain  year,  or  wheth- 
er or  not  "Jim"  or  "Bill"  was  o!i  the 
same  run  possibly  50  years  ago  will 
write  to  Mr.  Underwood  for  exact 
information.  His  answer  is  final  in 
settling  all  wagers  made  on  such  mat- 
ters. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  his  mem- 


I'lilwiiril   S.  l''r<'iu*li 
Ni'wiy-Klec'teil  Presiclent  of 
the   ItoKtoii  A:  Maine. 


ory  is  so  good  is  that  he  is  sincerely 
interested  in  his  fellow  men.  He  may 
well  be  called  a  dean  of  the  railway 
world,  because  under  him  so  many 
brilliant  executives  have  develojied. 
When  he  was  general  manager  of  the 

B.  &  O.  in  1899-1901,  for  instance, 
Daniel  W'illard.  now  its  president, 
was  his  assistant  and  went  with  him 
to  the  Erie  in  the  same  capacity  and 
became  general  manager.  William  J. 
Harahan.  formerly  {^resident  of  the 

C.  &  O.,  was  a  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Un- 
derwood's and  also  his  first  assistant 
on  the  Erie  for  a  time.  Mr.  Under- 
wood has  an  unusually  large  acquaint- 
anceshi])  among  railroad  men  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
.Among  those  distinguished  in  the 
Dominion,  whom  he  knew  well  in  his 


younger  days,  were  Sir  Thomas 
Shaugnessy  and  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
'iani  Van  Horne. 

His  rise  to  power  was  due  to  great 
ability  joined  with  an  abounding  vi- 
tality. His  physical  energy  was  such 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  rather 
sedentary  life  of  a  clerk,  and  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
active  part  of  transportation.  He  en- 
joyed his  life  as  a  brakeman,  for  he 
called  it  that  of  a  real  "he  man".  He 
has  always  had  that  idea  of  rail- 
roading, as  shown  in  a  list  of  instruc- 
tions given  to  an  editor  of  the  Erie's 
house  organ,  the  Erie  Railroad  Maga- 
zine, in  which  he  disapproved  of  fea- 
tures lacking  in  virility,  and  advised 
that  the  wives  of  railroad  men  could 
learn  about  dress  patterns  in  publica- 
tions intended  for  the  feminine  read- 
er only. 

In  liis  long  career  first  serving 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  and  then  with  the  old  Minne- 
apolis &  Pacific,  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and,  at  last,  in  his  26 
years  as  head  of  the  Erie,  he  held 
himself  and  all  who  were  under  him 
to  the  ideal  that  railroading  is  the 
task  worthy  of  su])reme  effort. 

His  upbuilding  of  the  I^rie  was  a 
labor  which  re(|uired  not  only  bound- 
less and  virile  force,  but  wide  vision. 
He  recognized  that  eventually  the 
railroads  would  have  to  depend  more 
than  they  did  in  their  earlier  years, 
upon  long  haul,  through  freight  busi- 
ness. Hence  the  creation  of  easier 
grades,  the  development  of  huge  lo- 
comotives and  125-car  trains  for  the 
advancement  of  faster  and  more  eco- 
nomical transportation.  He  did  not 
think  lightly  of  passenger  traffic,  as 
some  of  his  critics  have  tried  to  make 
it  a])pear,  but  he  earnestly  believed 


— f  *  A  Knnro 

Latest  Picture  of  the  lnter.state  roniiiieroe  ConiiniKMion:  Left  to  ItiKliI,  SInnilins,  W.  E.  Lee,  C.  R.  Porter,  T.  F.  Wood- 
loek,  Kxrn  lirnineril  Jr.,  I».  .f.  FarreM,  lliieh  Tjite.    Sented:     .1.   II.  K.-inIiiiiiii.   II.   H.  Meyer,  Friink   Me.Mjiniiiny,  Chnirman; 

C.   It.  A it<-hiNoii,   FrneNt   I.  Lewis, 
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The  Sportsman 


Detroit 


N 


Qolumhvs 


Eastbound- 

-No.  46     No.  47- 

-WestLound 

6.15  p. 

m. 

Ly. 

...Detroit  ...  Ar.  8.20  a. 

m. 

6. 10  p. 

m. 

..Cleveland.. 

8.35  a. 

m. 

8.00  p. 

m. 

 Toledo  

x6.30  a. 

m. 

ll.lOp. 

m. 

..Columbus.. 

x3.  15  a. 

m. 

12.25  a. 

m. 

.  .Asliland  .  . 

11.55  p. 

m. 

t3.05  a. 

m. 

Huntinj^ton 

11.25  p. 

m. 

t4.20  a. 

m. 

.  CKarleston . 

10.05  p. 

m. 

White  Sul- 

8.02  a. 

m. 

pKur  Springs 

6.15  p. 

m. 

10.05  a. 

m. 

Hot  Springs 

4.10  p. 

m. 

2.15  p. 

m. 

.  RicKmond  . 
Newport 

12.01  p. 

m. 

4.00  p. 

m. 

.  .  .  News  .  .  . 

9.58  a. 

m. 

4.58  p. 

m. 

.  .  Noriolk  .  . 

9.00  a. 

m. 

4.30  p. 

m. 

..Old  Point.. 

9.15  a. 

m. 

ew  De  Luxe  Service 
hut— No  Extra  Fare 

This  palatial  train  opens  a  new, 
direct  route,  which  obviates  change 
of  cars  or  waiting  for  connections, 
between  Old  Point  Comfort,  New- 
port News,  Norfolk  and  Richmond 
on  the  East,  and  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  in  the  Great 
Lakes  section,  and  intervening 
points.  Overnight  service  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Virginia  Hot 
Springs.  Interesting  scenic  and 
historical  route. 

Zuxurious  Appomtments 
'    aud—Fast  Schedules 


Jiilphnr 


OJd^oini 
Qomforf 


t  Sleepera  (rom  Toledo  anj  Columbu,  may  be  oc<:upiea  at  Asklana  unt.l  No.  34  U 
6:45  a.  n,..  arriving  HuntinKton  7:20  a.  m.,  Charleflton  9:00  a.  m. 

X  Sleepers  from  Charleston  may  be  occupied  at  Columbus  and  Toledo  until  7  :30  e 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Lines 
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tlial  llie  autoniohile  and  tlie  sclf-])r(i- 
pelled  bus  eventually  would  become 
rivals  of  the  Iron  Horse:  that  motor 
trucks  would  vie  for  the  short  haul 
frei'jht  service  of  the  railways.  In 
fact,  muler  his  direction,  the  Erie  was 
amon.sj  tiie  first  roads  to  utilize  motor 
trucks  as  auxiliaries. 

When  Mr.  Underwood  t^ave  u])  his 
active  duties  in  1927  and  received  the 
title  of  retired  i)resident  he  did  not 
relinciuish  his  hold  on  the  present,  nor 
lose  one  whit  of  his  keen  zest  for  life. 
He  still  maintains  an  office  of  his 
own  at  50  Church  street.  New  York, 
the  buildinj^  where  executive  dei)art- 
ments  of  the  Erie  are  housed.  A  sec- 
retary who  has  been  with  him  30 
years  is  in  charfije.  Mr.  Underwood 
does  not  <(o  there  often.  ])erhaps  two 
or  three  times  a  week ;  sometimes  lie 
is  away  for  long  periods.  W  hen  lie  is 
there  lie  dictates  his  letters  witli  liis 
old  time  verve  and  terse  Ensrli.sh.  He 
lives  in  West  End  avenue  and  also 
l)elongs  to  several  important  social 
clubs  such  as  the  Metropolitan  and 


the  Hrook.  In  the  summer  be  likes 
most  to  stay  on  his  larj^e  estate  near 
his  birth])lace. 


The  New  President  of 
the  B  &  M 

F.dward  .S.  b'rench  of  .Sj)rinj[^fieid, 
Vt.,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  last 
month,  is  now  the  ojieratinj^  head  of 
several  independent  railroads  in 
northern  New  Ensjland,  and  pres- 
ident of  a  fjroup  of  waterfront  and 
warehouse  rail  terminals  at  Roston. 
The  new  president  is  46  years  old, 
a  native  of  Maine,  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Soinerville,  Mass..  was  j^raduated 
from  Dartmouth  Colletje  in  1906, 
and  has  spent  all  his  business  life 
in  New  luigland.  f  ie  is  one  of  the 
12  \'ermont  members  of  the  New 
En<(lan<I  t'ouucil. 

In  announcintj  the  election  of  Mr. 
French  as  permanent  successor  to  the 


late  Mr.  Haiinaucr,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors said : 

"In  Mr.  French,  the  board  be- 
lieves it  has  secured  for  the  railroad 
a  ]jrcsident  who  will  command  the 
confidence  of  stockholders,  the  re- 
s])ect  and  coo]jeration  of  officers  and 
employes,  and  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  New  England  jniblic 
and  its  regulatory  bodies.  These  he 
lias  consistently  won  in  connection 
with  the  various  railroad  and  busi- 
ness enter])rises  which  he  has  han- 
dled so  successfully.  With  his  ability 
and  with  bis  close  contact  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  Hoston  &  Maine  and  its 
lenitory.  we  believe  he  will  be  able 
lo  contribute  substantially  to  the 
further  deveIo])ment  of  the  road. 

".Mr.  French  takes  over  a  loyal 
and  elTective  organization  function- 
ing under  an  able  cor])s  of  officers, 
which  has  carried  on  well  during  the 
interim. 

"Mr.  Perkins  has  accepted  election 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  and  will 
continue  his  active  association  with 
the  railroad.  The  board  desires  at 
this  time  to  make  jniblic  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  as  acting  pres- 
ident. In  the  five  months  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hannauer.  Mr.  Perkins, 
although  a  busy  man  of  large  affairs, 
has  given  the  railroad  ]jractically  his 
full  time,  on  the  road  and  at  his 
desk,  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
.Matters  {)f  ])rime  importance  to  the 
railroad  have  been  successfully  con- 
cluded, have  l)een  well  started  or 
advanced,  under  his  direction." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Boston 
&  Maine  resumed  jjayment  of  divi- 
dends April  1  on  its  common  stock 
after  a  lajjse  of  17  years,  with  divi- 
dends now  being  paid  on  all  classes 
of  its  securities,  and  with  all  prob- 
lems of  refinancing  funded  indebted- 
ness solved  for  the  next  two  years 
by  the  recent  issue  of  $15,000,000 
5  per  cent  bonds. 

The  new  head  of  the  J5oston  & 
Maine  has  had  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests and  activities,  from  jjractically 
all  of  which  he  will  now  resign,  it  is 
stated.  These  activities  have  includ- 
ed :  Vice  ])resident  and  general  man- 
ager. St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Railroad  since  1925;  ])resident. 
Montpelier  i\;  Wells  River  Railroad 
since  1926;  ])resident,  Barre  &  Chel- 
sea Railroad  since  1926;  ])resident. 
.Springfield  (\'t.)  Terminal  Railway 
since  1920 ;  ])resident,  My.stic  Ter- 
minal Company  (comprising  Boston 
waterfront  terminals  serving  the  i?os- 
toii  &  Maine)  since  1927;  director. 
Rock  of  Ages  (iranite  Corp.  since 
1927;  vice  president  and  director. 
Woodbury  Cranite  Co.  of  Burling- 


Goin 


Q  O  M  f=  O  fLT 


THE  soft  glow  of  rose  shaded  lights  the  even 
warmth. 

It  is  hard  to  remember  those  chill  evenings  of 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  numbed  traveler's  mit- 
tened  hands  fumbled  for 
a  sandwich  in  the  box 
upon  his  knee. 


Fifty  years  ago  Edward  Gold  had  just 
presented  the  first  modern  type  car  heat- 
ing equipment.  And  today,  efficient 
Gold  equipment  makes  possible  the  lux- 
ury which  is  modern  travel. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &.  Lighting  Company 

220  36th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Bush  Terminal  Building  No.  2. 

In  Canada:  CANADIAN  GOLD  CAR  HEATING  &  LIGHTING  CO.,  Ud. 
728  St.  James  St..  Montreal 


GOOD  A/ 


In  the  Orient:  CHINESE  ENGINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 
18  Ermanno  Carlotto,  Tientsin.  China 

In  the  United  Kingdom:  LAYCOCK  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Ltd. 
Victoria  Works,  Millhouies  Sta.,  Sheffield 


GOLD 
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ton,  \  t..  since  1927;  vice  president 
and  director.  John  'I".  Slack  Corpn., 
Sprinjjtield,  Vt.,  re-worked  wools, 
since  1922.  In  addition,  he  has 
scrvcfl  as  officer  or  director  of  na- 
tional hanks  at  Harre,  Vt.,  and  Brat- 
tleboro.  \'t.,  and  has  included  among 
his  other  northern  New  England  in- 
terests a  hardware  business,  a  woolen 
mill,  a  farm  machine  company,  and 
a  group  of  mines  and  mills  manu- 
facturing talc.  He  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a  consultant  for  railroads 
in  Maine. 

Mr.  French  has  long  had  a  close 
association  with  the  territory  served 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine.  During 
high  school  and  college  vacations, 
and  for  a  year  after  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  he  worked  for 
the  lioston  &  Maine,  the  railroad  he 
now  heads.  His  jobs  covered  a 
range  of  operating  and  traffic  de- 
partment tasks,  which,  when  he  was 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  out 
of  college,  led  to  his  being  apijointed 
general  manager  of  the  White  River 


Railroad  in  19()(S.  He  became  its 
president  in  1920. 

Success  with  the  W  hite  River  line 
resulted  in  his  apix)intment  as  re- 
ceiver for  the  Springfield  I'llectric 
Railway  in  1920.  He  reorganized 
the  property  as  the  Springfield  Ter- 
minal Railway,  and  was  api)ointed 
its  president.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
been  extending  his  l-usiness  interests 
in  the  granite  industry,  and  in  other 
lines,  and  had  entered  upon  ouq  of 
the  most  varied  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  active  business  careers  in 
northern  New  England.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  industries  and  communi- 
ties served  by  the  St.  Johnsbury  & 
Lake  Champlain,  the  Barre  &  Chelsea 
and  Montpelier  &  Wells  River  roads 
turned  when  the  ])roblems  of  branch 
line  operation  pressed  acutely  in 
1925-26,  and  his  management  of 
these  properties  saved  the  railroads 
and  their  service  to  the  communities 
under  local  o])eration. 

As  stated  by  the  l)oard  of  directors, 
the  new  ])resident  take>  over  a  "new 


Boston  &  Maine,"  the  railroad  hav- 
ing been  rehabilitated  financially  and 
modernized  in  large  degree  in  recent 
years.  Under  the  administration  of 
Chairman  Homer  Loring,  of  Pres- 
ident Hannauer  and  of  ^Ir.  Perkins 
as  acting  president,  the  road  has  been 
leorganized  and  its  service  stepped 
up  to  new  standards  of  efficiency, 
witli  imj)roved  o)icrating  results. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  s])ent 
on  new  classification  yards,  the  new 
North  .Station,  new  locomotives  and 
other  e(iui])ment,  rock  ballasting,  re- 
building bridges,  laying  heavier  rail 
and  in  other  directions.  The  railroad 
is  engaged  this  year  in  a  further  pro- 
gram of  im])rovements  aggregating 
$16,000,000  in  addition  to  the  yearly 
rei)lacements  that  run  into  additional 
millions. 


B  &  O  Cools  Its  Diners 

The  first  railroad  ])assenger  car  to 
manufacture  its  own  weather  was 
successfully  demonstrated  April  14 
l)y  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Carrier  Engineering  Corpn.  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  when  a  diner  was  run  in 
a  regular  train  between  Baltimore 
and  Cumberland.  The  car  is  com- 
pletely e(|uii)ped  to  cool  and  cleanse 
the  air  and  provide  ideal  conditions 
of  comfort  regardless  of  the  season 
or  outdoor  weather.  It  was  found 
that  on  the  hottest  days,  not  only  a 
temi)erature  of  10  to  15  degrees  be- 
low that  outside  can  be  obtained,  but 
even  more  im]X)rtant,  that  excessive 
humidity  during  muggy  summer 
weather  can  be  removed.  As  proof  of 
tliis,  with  full  winter  heating  capacity 
of  the  car  turned  on.  intensified  by 
the  heat  from  the  kitchen  and  already 
warm  outdoor  weather,  the  new  sys- 
tem was  set  in  operation  to  counter- 
act these  effects  and  the  tem])erature 
was  reduced  23  degrees  in  20  min- 
utes. This  test  was  made  by  Colonel 
George  H.  luncrson.  chief  of  motive 
power  and  equipment,  J.  H.  Davis, 
chief  of  electric  traction  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio:  ().  M.  Ragsdale,  man- 
ager standard  products  department, 
Richard  .-Xrf.  mechanical  engineer,  of 
the  Carrier  P'ngineering  Cf)rpn.  and 
other  re])resentatives  of  both  com- 
panies. 


"Man  can  lly  like  a  bird,  but  he 
never  will  be  able  to  sit  comfortably 
on  ;i  barbefl  wire  fence. — Lord 
Dc7.ar. 


"The  man  who  succeeds  in  his 
work  is  the  man  who  can  keep  quiet 
and  placid  when  there  is  very  severe 
pressure." — Charles  /;.  Hughes. 
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STANDARD  CAR  TRUCK  CO. 

1322  Mccormick  bldg.,  Chicago 

The  BARBER  Lateral  Motion  Device 


Is  less  expensive  than  swing 
hangers  and  has  no  danger- 
ous wearing  parts.  Under 
fair  usage  it  will  last  the  life 
of  the  car. 

1,100,000  cars  equipped 
and  in  service. 


Truck  Cut  Away 

Showing  Lateral  Motion  Device  in  Position 


The  Barber  Lateral  Motion  Device  is  the  only  simple 
anfl  practical  sulistitnte  for  "swing  hangers." 

All  passenger  car  trucks  are  equip])ed  with  lateral 
motion  through  some  type  of  swing  hanger.  At  one 
time  swing  hangers  were  e.xtensively  used  on  freight 
car  trucks,  but  were  discontinued  because  excessive 
wear  soon  put  them  in  a  dangerous  condition.  A  de- 
fective hanger  in  a  moving  truck  nearly  always  resulted 
in  a  serious  wreck. 

The  Barber  Lateral  Motion  Device  eliminates  the 


Decreases  Wheel  Flange  Wear, 
Rail  Wear  and  Train  Resistance 


danger  element  and  the  consecpient  dissatisfaction.  It 
provides  the  means  of  giving  freight  car  trucks  the 
same  easy  riding  quality  so  much  desired  in  passenger 
equi])ment,  and  as  a  result  decreases  wear  and  tear  on 
rolling  stock,  delays,  accidents  and  actual  money  losses 
which  usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  wrecks  and  tie-ups. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  rigid  truck  and 
one  equij^i^ed  with  the  Barber  Lateral  Motion  Device 
is  so  small,  that  the  resultant  saving  in  continuous 
car  service  will  pay  for  the  device  in  a  short  time. 


Lessens  Causes  of  Derailments 


Saves  wear  on  Coupler  Knucl^es 
and  Journal  Brasses,  all  of  which 
reduces  freight  damage  claims. 


Can  he  applied 
to 

American  Steel  Foundry 
Bettendorf 
Buc\eye 
Gould  Coupler  Co. 
and 
Scullen 
Side  Frames 
and  Bolsters. 


Bolster  Stop 
IJ^"  Movement 


2"xl0"  Rollers 
Roller  Seat 

Truck  Springs 
Spring  Plank 


'\            Cast  F 

1 

A.  K.  A.  Side  Frame 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Union  Pacific  R  ailroad  Company 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT— YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1929. 


To  THK  Stock iioi.iJEKS  ok  Umo.n  I'ac  ii  u  Raii.uoad 
Company : 

The  lioard  of  Directors  submits  the  foilowintj  re- 
port of  tlie  operations  and  atTairs  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Raih-oad  Coni])any  for  tlie  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1929,  inchtdiiig  the  Oregon  Sliort  Line  Railroad 
Com])any,  whose  entire  capital  stock  is  Dwned  by  tlie 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com])any.  the  ( )regon-\\'ashing- 
ton  Railroad  &  Navigation  C  ompany,  whose  entire  cap- 
ital stock  (except  fifteen  (jualifying  shares  held  by 
Directors)  is  owned  by  the  Oregon  .Short  Line  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  I.o-  Angeles  iS;  .Salt  Lake  Rail- 


road Company,  whose  entire  capit;d  st(jck  is  owned,  one 
half  each,  by  the  Unitm  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company.  For  con- 
venience, the  foiu"  companies  arc  designated  by  the 
term  "Unton  Pai  ikic  .Systkm." 

INCOME 

The  oper;itc<l  mileage  at  close  of  year  and  income 
for  the  calendar  year  1929,  comi)ared  with  1928,  after 
cxclitdiiig  all  offsetting  accounts  between  the  Ihiioii 
Pacific  Railroad  Co..  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co., 
Oregon-Jl'ashington  Railroad  c'r  .Vaz'igation  Co..  and 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co..  were  as  follows  : 


Calendar  Year 

Operated  Mileage  at  Close  of  Year  1929 

Miles    of    road    y.xrs.JI 

Miles   of   additional    main    track    1.554.07 

Miles  of  yard  tracks  and  sidings   4,054.78 

Total    Mileasc    t)pcrated   15,487.66 

INCOME. 

OperatinR  Revenues   $217,356,592.76 

Operating  Kxpenses    1 47.026,561  ..^7 

Revenues    over    Expenses    $7n,J.iO.O.n..i9 

Taxes    17,089.568,34 

I'ncollectihle    Railway    Revenues    13.952.59 

Railway    Operating    Income   $53,226,510.46 

Rents   from   use   of   joint    tracks,    yards.   ;ind    terminal    facilities   1,452.821.57 

$54,679,332.03 

Hire  of  equipment — debit  balance,  and  rents  lor  use  of  joint  tracks, 
yards,   and   terminal   facilities    9.353,763.57 

Net  Income  from  Transportation  Operations    $45,325,568.46 

Income    from    Investments    and    sources    other    than  transportation 

operations    21.598,472.76 

Total  Income    $66,924,041.22 

Deduct : 

Fixed  and   Other   Charges    17,667,998.37 

Net   Income   from   All  Sources    $49,256,042.85 

Disi'osrrio.v  of  .\kt  income. 

Dividends  on  Preferred  Stock  of  I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  Company   $3,981,724.00 

SinkinK    Fund   Requirements    10.000.00 

$3,991,724.00 

Surplus  for  Common  Stock  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company   $45,264,318.85 

Per  C  ut  earned  on  $iJJ.291 .600  par  value    20.36 

Dividends  on   romni.m   Stock    22,229,160.00 

Surplus,   Transferred  to  Profit  and   Loss   $23.035.158.85 

Operating  le.sults  for  year  1929  compared  with  year  1928: 

Calendar  Year 
1929. 

Average  miles  of  road  operated    9..S(i9.40 

Operating  Revrnuks 

1.  Freight   revenue    $171,745,751.07 

2.  Passenger  revenue    26.323,718.00 

3.  Mail    revenue    5,232,626.30 

4.  Express  revenue    4.464,243.37 

5.  Other  passenger-train  revenue    3,874,020.32 

6.  Other  train  revenue    101,721.96 

7.  .Switching  revenue    1,306.024.48 

8.  Water  line  revenue    72,390.43 

9.  Other  revenue    4.236.096.83 

10.  Total  operating  revenues    $217.356.592.76 

Operating  Expenses 

11.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures    $28,246,009.61 

12.  Maintenance  of  equipment    38.283.100.50 

13.  Total   maintenance  expenses    $66.529.1 10.1  1 

14.  Traffic   expen.ses   4,909,341.llT 

15.  Transportation  expenses — rail  line    62,638,350.86 

16.  Transjiortation  expenses — w.-iter  line    56,453.22 

17.  Miscellaneous  operations  expenses    4,531,661.95 

18.  General  expenses    8,362,828.93 

19.  Transportation  for  investment — Credit    1.184.80 

20.  Total  operating  expenses    $147.026.561  37 

21.  Revenues  over  expenses    $70. 330. 031. ,^9 

Taxes 

22.  State  and  county    $11,988,300.23 

23.  Federal  income  and  other  federal    5.101.268,11 

24.  Total   taxes    $17,089,568,34 

25.  Uncollectible  railway  revenues    $13,952.59 

26.  Railway  operating  income    $53.226,5 10.46 

27.  Equiinnent  rents  fdebit)    6, 9741463. 90 

28.  Joint  facility  rents   (debit)    *926!478  10 

29.  Net  railway  operating  income    $45,325,568  46 

Per  cent — Operating  expenses  of  operating  r<'ven\K-s    '  67?64 


Calendar  Year 

192« 

Increase 

9.S57.53 

20.68 

1.547.16 

7.51 

3,919.82 

134.96 

15,324.51 

163.15 

$215,169,245.62 

$2,187,347.14 

146,256,488,06 

770,073.31 

$68,912,757.56 

$1,417,273.83 

15,978,221.79 

1,111,346,55 

9,647,37 

4,305.22 

$52,924,888,40 

301,622.06 

1,064.656.17 

388,165.40 

$53,989,544.57 

$689,787.46 

10.170.549.54 

$43,818,995.03 

$1,506,573.43 

20,346.558.13 

1.251,914.63 

$64,165,553.16 

$2,758,488.06 

18,058,681.02 

$46,106,872.14 

$3,149,170.71 

$3,981,724.00 

$10,000.00 

$3,981,724.00 

$10,000.00 

$42,125,148.14 

$3,139,170,71 

18.95 

1,41 

22,229.160.00 

$19,895,988.14 

$3,139,170.71 

Decrease. 


$816,785.97 


$390,682.65 


Calendar  Year  Per 

1928.  Increase  Decrease  Cent. 

9.813.48   55.92     ^ 

$169,568,273.35  $2,177,477.72    1.3 

26.886.972.96    $563,254.96  2.1 

4,680,872.46  551,753.84    11.8 

4,347,280.52  116,962.85    2.7 

3,877,439.45    3,419.13  .1 

74,667.03  27,054.93    36.2 

1,302,709.49  3,314.99   3 

80.459.55    8,069.12  10.0 

4,350.570.81    114.473.98  2,6 

$215,169.245.62  $2.187.347.14    1.0 

$28,243,556.89  $2,452.72    — 

39,054,207.81    $771.107.31  2.0 

$67.297.764,70    $768.654,59"  1.1 

4,638,30109  $271,034.71    ~X8 

61,713,749,85  924,601.01    1.5 

61,979.82    5,526.60  8.9 

4,679,814,51    148,152.56  3,2 

7,920.081.94  442,746.99    5.6 

55.209.15   ;   54.024,35  97.9 

$146,256.488.06  $  770.073.31  7777777777   ^ 

$68.912.75736  $1,417.273.8T  TTTTTT^TT  ~2T 

$11,433,374.14  $554,926,09    4.9 

4.544.847.65  556.420,46    12  2 

$15.978.221.79  $1.111.346.55    7,0 

$9,647.37  $4.305.22    44.6 

$52,924,888.40  $301,622.06  7777777777  .6 

7.965.912.58    $991,448.68  12  4 

1.139.980.79    213.502.69  18.7 

$43.818.995.03  $1.506,573.43    3.4 

67.97    .33  .5 


[Advertisement] 
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Freight  Traffic 
(.Commercial  Freight  only) 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried    36,250,018  35,717,820  532,198    1.5 

Ton-miles,   revenue   freight                                                                           14,430,923,565      14,301,827,671  129,095,894   9 

Average  distance  hauled  jier  ton  (miles)    398.09  400.41    2.32  .6 

Average  revenue  per  ton-mile   (cents)    1.172  1.168  .004    .3 

Average  revenue  per  freight-train  mile    $7.47  $7.46  $.01    .1 

Passenger  Traffic 
(Excluding  Motor  Car) 

Revenue  passengers  carried    3,021,329  3,091,964    70,635  2.3 

Revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile    894,452,892  889,651,207  4,801,685   5 

Average  distance  hauled  per  passenger  (miles)    296.05  287.73  8.32    2.9 

Average  passengers  per  passenger-train  mile    47.76  47.23  .53    1.1 

Average  revenue  per  passenger-mile  (cents)    2.895  2.942    .047  1.6 

Average  revenue  iier  i)assenger-train  mile,  passengers  only    $1.38  $1.39    $.01  .7 

Average  total  revenue  i)er  passenger-train  mile    $2.09  $2.06  $.03    1.5 


The  increase  of  ^2,177,477.72  or  1.3%  in  "Freight  Revenue" 
was  due  to  an  increase  of  .9  per  cent  in  net  ton-miles  of 
revenue  freight  carried,  and  to  an  increase  of  .3  per  cent  in 
average  revenue  per  ton-mile  occasioned  by  fluctuations  in 
the  kinds  of  commodities  hauled.  Due  chiefly  to  large  crops 
of  oranges  in  Southern  California  and  of  vegetables  in  Idaho 
and  California,  there  were  substantial  increases  in  the  move- 
ment of  these  commodities,  except  potatoes,  the  movement 
of  which  decreased  because  of  a  small  hold-over  from  the 
1928  crop  in  Idaho,  which  was  less  than  the  1927  crop.  The 
transpor.tation  .of  petroleum  oils  also  increased,  principally 
because  of  a  greater  demand  for  gasoline  for  automobiles, 
and  for  fuel  oil  by  industries.  Improved  conditions  in  the 
mining  industry  resulted  in  a  heavier  movement  of  lead,  zinc 
and  copper  from  smelters  in  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana;  and 
the  movement  of  gravel,  sand  and  stone  increased  chiefly  be- 
cause of  more  highway  improvements  and  the  construction 
of  a  pleasure  pier  at  Long  Beach,  California.  Coal  moved 
in  greater  volume  due  to  colder  weather  during  the  winter 
months.  Shipments  of  manufactures  and  miscellaneous  com- 
modities increased  substantially,  particularly  (1)  iron  and 
steel  pipe,  because  of  more  construction  of  natural  gas  pipe 
lines  in  System  territory,  (2)  machinery  and  boilers,  due  to 
general  increase  in  industrial  activities,  and  (3)  automobiles, 
tractors,  and  parts,  early  in  the  year,  because  of  heavy  de- 
mand and  large  production,  iiartially  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  demand  lessened  and  pro- 
duction was  curtailed.  The  movement  of  deciduous  fruits  and 
grain  decreased  substantially,  due  chiefly  to  smaller  crops, 
of  deciduous  fruits  in  California  and  the  Northwest  States,  of 
wheat  in  System  territory  with  unfavorable  markets,  and  of 
corn  in  Kansas;  and  to  a  small  hold-over  from  the  1928  corn 
crop  in  Nebraska.  There  were  decreases  also  in  the  trans- 
portation of  livestock  and  forest  products,  attributable  respec- 
tively to  a  smaller  supply  of  marketable  cattle  and  sheep  be- 
cause of  poor  condition  of  the  ranges  and  to  general  depres- 
sion in  the  lumber  industry. 

The  decrease  of  $563,254.96  or  2.1%  in  "Passenger  Rev- 
enue" was  due  principally  to  continued  diversion  of  business 
to  motor  vehicles. 

The  increase  of  $551,753.84  or  11.8%  in  "Mail  Revenue" 
was  due  to  an  increase  of  approximately  15  per  cent  in  mail 
pay  rates  effective  August  1,  1928.  The  increase  in  rates 
was  retroactive  to  Mav  9.  1925,  but  the  additional  amount 
for  the  period  May  9,'  1925.  to  July  31,  1928,  $2,096,735.52, 
collected  in  1929,  was  credited  to  Profit  and  Loss  (see  Table 
2)  instead  of  to  the  current  year's  income. 

The  increase  of  $116,962.85  or  2.7%  in  "Express  Revenue" 
was  due  principally  to  an  increase  in  movement  of  less  than 
carload  express  traffic. 

The  decrease  of  $114,473.98  or  2.6%  in  "Other  Revenue" 
was  due  principally  to  the  results  of  operations  in  Southern 
Utah  Parks  being  included  in  the  operating  accounts  of  the 
Railroad  Companies  in  prior  years,  while  the  net  results  of 
operations  are  now  included  as  Miscellaneous  Income  or  Mis- 
cellaneous Charges. 

The  increase  of  $2,452.72  in  "Maintenance  of  Way  and 
Structures  Expenses"  was  due  to  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
repairs  and  renewals. 


The  principal  track  materials  used  during  the  year  in  mak- 
ing renewals  were  as  follows: 

New  steel  rails   246.55  track  miles 

Second-hand  steel  rails    54.72 


Total   301.27  track  miles 

excluding  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  equivalent  to  2.9  per  cent 
of  the  track  miles  in  main  track  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Ties  2,404,096  (98.2  per  cent  treated),  equivalent  to 
6.2  per  cent  of  all  ties  in  track  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Tic  plates  1,295,355  and  continuous  rail  joints  95,671. 

The  decrease  of  $771,107.31  or  2%  in  "Maintenance  of 
Efiuipment  Expenses"  was  due  principally  to  reduction  of 
$490,000  in  charges  for  the  retirement  of  obsolete  and  worn- 
out  equipment,  all  necessary  retirements  however  having 
been  made.  Equipment  in  service  was  fully  maintained, 
maintenance  work  having  been  only  slightly  dififerent  from 
last  year,  but  due  to  greater  effectiveness  resulting  from  the 
continued  application  of  new  appliances  to  equipment,  the 
installation  of  improved  machinery  and  other  facilities,  and 
improved  methods,  the  work  cost  less  even  though  there 
was  an  increase  of  approximately  $638,000  in  wage  schedules. 

The  increase  of  $271,034.71  or  5.8%  in  "Traffic  Expenses" 
was  due  chiefly  to  increase  in  expenditures  for  advertising. 

The  increase  of  $924,601.01  or  1.5%  in  "Transportation  Ex- 
penses— Rail  Line"  was  due  principally  to  increase  of  1.5 
per  cent  in  freight-locomotive  miles  and  1  per  cent  in  freight- 
train  miles  because  of  improved  competitive  train  schedules, 
resulting  in  increases  in  quantities  of  fuel  consumed,  in  yard 
forces  and  in  train  and  engine  supplies  and  expenses,  and  to 
increases  in  wage  schedules,  chiefly  of  trainmen,  and  pay- 
ments for  loss,  damage  and  casualties;  partially  offset  by 
decrease  in  price  of  fuel. 

The  decrease  of  $148,152.56  or  3.2%  in  "Miscellaneous 
Operations  Expenses"  was  due  principally  to  the  results  of 
operations  in  Southern  Utah  Parks  being  included  in  the 
operating  accounts  of  the  Railroad  Companies  in  prior  years, 
while  the  net  results  of  operations  are  now  included  as  Mis- 
cellaneous Income  or  Miscellaneous  Charges. 

The  increase  of  $442,746.99  or  5.6%  in  "General  Expenses" 
was  due  principally  to  increases  in  pension  payments  and 
valuation  expenses. 

An  analysis  by  classes  of  the  increase  of  $1,111,346.55  or 
7%  in  "Taxes"  is  shown  in  the  table.  The  increase  in  State 
and  coimty  taxes  resulted  from  increases  in  several  States  in 
both  assessments  and  tax  levies.  The  increase  in  Federal 
income  and  other  Federal  taxes  was  due  to  increase  in  taxable 
income  and  profits,  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  in- 
C(nne  tax  rate  from  12  to  11  per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  $991,448.68  or  12.47c  in  "Equipment  Rents 
(Debit)"  W.1S  due  chiefly  to  decrease  in  mileage  payments 
on  refrigerator  cars,  there  having  been  a  substantial  decrease 
in  number  of  carloads  of  perishable  commodities  handled. 

The  decrease  of  $213,502.69  or  18.7%  in  "Joint  Facility 
Rents  (Debit)"  was  due  chiefly  to  an  accounting  adjustment. 
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NNSYLVAMA,  RAILROAD 


A  AVeil-I>4'f4»r:if (mI  Window  Attr:irts  TlKiiiMniiflM.  :iinl   I n <■%  it:i l»l y  Creator  ilir  Triivcl  MoihI.     This  lleniis  HiiMinpsN. 


Window  Displays  Get 
Business 

Fred  E.  Kunkel 

THE  VOICE  of  the  ticket  office 
window  usually  is  dumb  and  si- 
lent in  the  average  railroad  tick- 
et office,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  in  Washington,  be- 
lieves in  making  the  windows  the  loud 
speakers  of  its  passenger  business.  It 
keeps  the  windows  working  all  the 
time,  day  and  night,  to  sell  an  in- 
teresting travel  story  to  the  public. 

A  window  without  a  series  of  good 
displays,  not  only  fails  to  attract  busi- 
ness, but  is  indeed  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset  to  the  business.  The 
average  passenger  agent  may  think 
ht  has  nothing  to  sell  or  of  sufficient 
interest  to  show  to  attract  the  pass- 
ing public,  and  that,  consequently, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  fetching  win- 
dow display.  However,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania ticket  office  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  section  of  Washington  seems 
to  profit  quite  extensively  from  the 
use  of  good  window  displays. 

One  particularly  attractive  window 
display  consisted  of  a  representation 
of  mountain  and  lake  scenery.  A  log 
cabin  about  one  foot  high  and  18 
inches  long  was  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. A  sand  path  led  up  to  it  from 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  window, 
and  a  large  quartz  rock  was  used  to 
represent  a  mountain  at  the  left  of 
the  cabin.  Rocks  were  also  jiiled  up 
on  the  left  and  right  side  of  the  win- 
dow with  moss  around  them.  There 
were  also  a  few  pine  trees  on  the 
side  and  a  miniature  mountain  goat. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  window 
were  three  large  fishing  rods  arranged 
in  triangular  form,  and  on  the  right 
side  two  canoe  paddles.  Small  tele- 


graph poles  were  in  the  window  very 
eft'ectively,  running  along  the  rocks 
and  the  mountain  road,  up  to  the 
cabin.  A  toy  automobile  was  winding 
up  the  road  toward  the  log  cabin 
with  the  driver  at  the  wheel. 

The  background  consisted  of  a 
painting  of  movmtain  scenery  with  a 
golden  gl(jw  against  the  top  of  the 
rocks.  A  stream  wound  around 
through  the  window  to  add  realistic 
effect.  To  give  an  outdoor  effect 
pine  limbs  were  suspended  all  around, 
hanging  down  from  the  top  of  the 
window.  Two  or  three  good  photo- 
graphs of  various  beauty  spots  along 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  also 
placed  in  the  window. 

In  the  front  of  the  window,  all 
the  way  across,  was  placed  a  Ions; 
green  strip  six  inches  wide  antl  live 
feet  long.  On  this  was  printed  the 
fact  that  a  round  trip,  siunmer  tour- 
ist's fare  was  effective  to  western 
destinations  May  18  and  June  1, 
stating  that  the  ticket  force  would 
be  glad  to  give  full  information,  and 
that  copies  of  booklets  would  be  sup- 
plied on  request.  The  different  book- 
lets displayed  in  the  window  were 
laid  open  at  pages  showing  different 
scenic  effects,  and  these  also  attract- 
ed considerable  attention. 

The  window  featured  such  point.s 
of  interest  as  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, Canadian  National  Parks.  Colo- 
rado. California  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. A  small  statue  of  "The  Spirit 
of  the  West"  in  the  center  of  the 
window  .showed  human  nature  relax- 
ing and  enjoying  itself  on  the  sum- 
mer vacation  trip. 

.'\nother  attractive  window  used  to 
bring  out  the  crack  trains  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was 
a  "bridge  scene"  which  tied  up  with 


the  po])ular  pastime.  This  window  at- 
tractetl  a  lot  of  attention  with  the  mo- 
tif of  the  "bridge"  game  Ijringing  out 
the  railroad  end  of  merchandising 
very  effectively  before  the  public. 
The  background  consisted  of  a  paint- 
ing of  a  large  bridge  running  the  full 
length  of  the  window,  with  the  word 
"bridge"  in  the  top  span  and  "The 
Popular  Game"  shown  in  the  arch- 
way of  the  supporting  span,  while 
underneath  were  shown  the  four 
aces,  representing  the  crack  trains. 

In  the  center  of  the  window  was 
a  large  square  with  cards  spread  upon 
it  and  arranged  as  one  sees  them  in 
the  i)layer's  hand,  containing  the  ace, 
king  and  (|ueen  of  hearts,  the  ace, 
king  and  queen  and  jack  of  spades, 
the  ace,  king  and  queen  of  diamonds 
and  the  ace,  king  and  (|ucen  of  clubs, 
which  were  marked  "sure  winners". 
The  ace  of  diamonds  at  the  left  rep- 
resented the  crack  train  to  St.  Louis, 
the  ace  of  spades  the  Liberty  Limited 
to  Chicago,  the  ace  of  hearts  the  Red 
•Arrow  to  Detroit,  and  the  ace  of  clubs 
the  Congressional  Limited  to  New 
York. 

In  the  middle  of  the  window  a  card 
table  was  laid  with  its  legs  folded, 
with  tally  cards  at  each  corner,  and 
the  well  known  Pennsylvania  trade 
mark  "The  Keystone"  in  the  center, 
with  the  wording  "Mr.  Work  says: 
— 'To  enjoy  any  card  game  use  clean 
cards.'  "  Four  hands  of  cards  lay  in 
the  North,  West.  East  and  South, 
spread  open,  ready  for  the  players  to 
take  them. 

A  sign  in  the  window  said  "Best 
quality  linen  finish  bridge  packs,  two 
decks  $1.20.  on  sale  here."  A  few 
circulars  about  the  Liberty  Limited, 
and  the  Red  Arrow,  and  circulars 
showing  single  room,  sleeping  cars, 
etc..  were  laid  open  ready  for  use. 
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C  U  RITY 


By  treacherous  rivers,  in  mountain 
passes,  on  empty  prairies  —  an  crmy 
of  workers  is  always  on  guard  over 
the  $25,000,000,000  worth  of  Rail- 
road property  —  insuring  against  any 
possiblij  let-up  in  service,  and  pro- 
tactinc;  tho  precious  cargoes  riding 
the  rails. 


While  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  security,  the  gigantic 
scale  upon  which  the  Railroad  World  operates  demands 
that  the  cost  be  reasonable  as  possible.  Every  tool,  every 
product  used  on  maintenance  work  is  carefully  checked  in 
service  as  to  efficiency,  dependability  and  cost  of  opera- 
tion. No  claims  or  guesses  count — only  facts  and  figures. 
The  Railroad  World  KNOWS! 


MI9  Spring  Mounted  Inspection  Car 

This  car  is  very  popular  n  ilh  linemen  and  sig- 
nalmen. Handles  four  boxes  of  battery  renew- 
als,  two  10-gallon  cans  of  water  and  two  men 
—  or,  the  car  comfortably  seats  four  men. 
Other  inspection  models  include :  CI  —  air 
cooled  for  one  or  two  men,  and  MM9 — 'water 
cooled  for  one  or  two  men.  Complete  details 
at  your  request. 


And  the  Railroad  World  KNOWS  Fairmont  Equipment  — 
knows  it  to  represent  Lowest  Over-all  Cost.  That  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  over  half  of  all  the  motor  cars  now  in  use 
are  Fairmont  products!  Few,  if  any,  products  used  in 
maintenance  work  bear  such  an  endorsement.  And  as  long 
as  Railroads  are  operated  on  figures,  the  great  majority  of 
Motor  Cars  riding  the  rails  will  bear  the  Fairmont  shield. 


Fairmont  Railway  Motors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 

District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Francisco     New  Orleans 

FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers, 
ball  and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safety  appliances. 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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A  black  card  tal)le  cover  was  used 
on  the  card  table. 

This  window  attracted  passers-by 
day  and  night.  Crowds  always  were 
standing  about,  admiring  the  window 
and  studying  its  design,  some  going 
in  to  buy  cards  and  others  to  obtain 
literature  about  the  crack  trains.  In 
fact,  both  of  these  windows  caused  a 
lot  of  comment  and  ])roduced  good 
results  in  a  sales  way. 

Pennsylvania  windows  not  only 
have  an  interesting  tale  to  tell  every 
month,  but  they  are  also  novel  and 
unique,  and  they  attract  many  persons 
who  stoj)  to  read  some  interesting 
facts  and  figures  about  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  accommodations. 

(lood  window  dis])lays  not  only  at- 
tract the  attention  of  i)assers-l)y.  but 
they  help  also  to  fix  more  clearly  in 
the  iniblic  mind  the  ]irccise  jjlace 
where  the  railroad  comijany  is  do- 
ing business.  Such  windows  not  only 
advertise  and  sell  more  passenger 
service,  but  they  also  make  a  strong 
bid  for  other  business.  Good  selling 
windows  are  the  eyes  of  the  ticket 
office,  the  avenue  of  sales  a])proach 
to  the  customer's  ])atronage.  Thev 
help  to  get  more  of  the  business  to 
be  hail. 


New  Cars  for  the 
M  &  St  L 

The  .Minnca])olis  &  .St.  Louis  Kail- 
road  has  placed  in  service  new  ])ar- 
lor  cafe  cars  on  the  "North  Star  Lim- 
ited" between  the  Twin  Cities  and 
St.  Louis.  Three  new  gas-electric  cars 
are  now  o])eratcd  between  W'inthro]). 


-Minn.;  Xew  Ulm,  Minn.,  and  .Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  and  between  Mason  City. 
Iowa,  and  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and  ( )s- 
kaloosa,  Iowa,  and  Peoria.  111. 

The  new  parlor-cafe  cars  were 
built  in  the  Cedar  Lake  shops  of  the 
company  at  Alinneapolis,  and  have 
all  the  ap])ointnients  of  a  lounge  and 
chib  car.  The  lounge  compartment  is 
e(|uipped  with  radio,  writing  desks, 
luxuriously  u])holstcred,  individual 
cliairs.   ,'ui(l  davenports,  and  has  a 


seating  capacity  of  20  persons.  The 
dining  compartment  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  18.  and  regular  dining  car 
meals  and  lunches  are  served.  The 
cars  are  brilliantly  lighted  from  over- 
head. su])])lemented  by  wall  lamps 
conveniently  placed  for  reading.  The 
interior  finish  is  mahogany  and  the 
exterior  standard  Pullman  color. 

The  new  gas-electric  cars  replace 
steam  ])assenger  trains  Xos.  28  and 
29  on  this  railroad  between  \\'inthrop, 
Minn.,  and  .Storm  Lake,  Iowa;  steam 
trains  9  and  10  between  Mason  City 
and  (Xskaloo.sa ;  and  steam  trains  19 
and  20  between  ( )skalo(jsa  and 
Peoria.  They  are  the  last  word  in  gas- 
electric  equipment,  of  all  steel  con- 
struction, length  75  feet,  having  mail 
comi)artment  of  15  feet,  and  baggage 
comi)artment  of  22  feet.  The  passen- 
ger coni])artment  has  a  seating  ca- 
])acity  of  32  passengers.  The  seats 
are  finished  in  gray  .Sjjanish  leather 
with  spring  cushions  and  are  exceed- 
ingly comfortable.  The  cars  are 
cqui])])ed  with  hot  water  heating  and 
electric  lighting  svstcms. 

The  engine  is  of  a  300  horsepower, 
gas-electric  tyj)e,  occupies  a  14  ft. 
coni])artment.  and  has  sufficient  jiow- 
er  to  haul  additional  coaches.  The 
])assenger  compartment  is  finished  in 
mahogany  and  the  exterior  (rf  the  cars 
is  in  lacquer.  They  are  cajjable  of  a 
speed  of  65  miles  an  hour  and  have 


On   the  Next 
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In  this  year  of  smaller  profit  margins, 
the  concern  with  the  lowest  production 
costs  will  win.  We  are  prepared  to 
prove  that  Baker  Trucks  can  reduce 
handling  costs  in  production  by  as 
much  as  75%.  And  that,  too,  without 
adding  to  capital  charges  because 
Baker  Trucks  actually  pay  back  their 
entire  purchase  price  —  in  payroll 
saved  —  in  from  3  to  12  months. 

Baker  Industrial  Truck  Division  of 

THE  BAKER-RAULANG  COMPANY 

2780  West  25th  St.        *  -        Cleveland,  Ohio 
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a  total  weight  of  130,000  lbs.  They 
were  built  liy  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co. 
at  a  cost  of  $52,000. 


The  Michigan  Central 
Twin  Tube 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
Detroit  twin-tube  tunnel,  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  Michijjan  Central  Rail- 
road, will  be  celebrated  this  year  both 
by  that  road  and  by  shii)])ers.  The 
twin-tube,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  is  a  uniijue  railroad  facility, 
for,  being  free  from  all  climatic  in- 
terference, it  enables  the  Michigan 
Central  to  give  a  service  to  its  patrons 
that  is  unequaled  by  any  other  rail- 
road using  the  Detroit-Windsor, 
Ont.,  gateway. 

The  tunnel  is  one  and  three-eighths 
miles  in  length  from  jiortal  to  por- 
tal, and  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
summit  to  grade.  Only  electric  loco- 
motives, insuring  .s])eed  and  safetv, 
are  used  in  the  tunnel. 

T'rior  to  the  opening  of  the  Detroit 
River  tunnel,  ten  car  ferries  were 
abandoned  by  the  Michigan  Central 
as  no  longer  necessary  for  its  pur- 
poses. When  those  ferries,  with  those 
of  other  railroads,  were  in  use.  the 
peak  year  covering  all  carload  traffic 
ferried  across  the  river  by  all  Detroit 
showed  in  round  numbers  735.000 
cars.  Now,  however,  through  the  use 
of  the  twin-tube  tunnel,  the  Michigan 
Central  is  enabled  to  care  for  tri])le 
that  number  whenever  the  situation 
warrants.  A  distinct  honor  was  i)aid 
the  Michigan  Central,  when  the 
builder  of  the  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian tunnel  between  Detroit  and 
Windsor,   now    under  construction, 


made  it  the  same  type  as  the  Detroit 
River  tunnel  used  by  the  Michigan 
Central.  Thus  was  the  efficiency  of 
that  type  of  tube  proved  and  the 
service,  which  can  be  afforded 
through  a  railroad  facility  such  as  the 
Michigan  Central  constructed,  rea- 
lized. 


Atlanta  Has  New  Station 

By  C.  L.  HoM.ANi) 
When  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  train  No.  3  pulled 
into  Atlanta  at  6:30  the  morning 
of  April  18,  the  habits  of  more 
than  a  half  century  were  changed 
as  J.  B.  Hill,  president  of  the  road, 
with  the  board  of  directors,  de- 
trained and  passed  smilingly  into 
Atlanta's  new  Union  .Station.  There 
was  no  ceremony  and  no  speech- 
making,  but  the  arrival  of  this  train 
marked  the  opening  and  dedication  of 
the  new  building. 

The  completion  of  this  .station  is 
the  result  of  a  decision  reached  in 
September,  1928,  which  terminated  a 
battle  for  a  new  station  that  dates 
back  nearly  a  half  century.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  the  fifth  union  station 
Atlanta  has  had  since  1842.  The  sec- 
ond one  was  burned  by  a  man  named 
Sherman  of  military  fame  while  he 
was  leading  that  well-known  march 
to  the  sea.  It  probably  was  after  see- 
ing that  station  that  he  made  his  fa- 
mous observation  about  war. 

The  old  station  which  this  one  re- 
places is  Atlanta's  most  historic  land- 
mark, long  known  as  the  "Car 
Shed."  and  always  an  eye-sore  for 
the  city.  It  was  built  about  50  years 
ago,  and  is  to  be  demolished  .soon 
to  make  room  for  the  Dixie  Terminal 


building,  a  26-story  structure  which 
v-ill  contain  office,  store,  warehouse 
and  cold-storage  space. 

The  new  station  is  situated  be- 
tween Forsyth  and  Spring  street  via- 
ducts, fronting  Forsyth,  with  a  con- 
course connecting  the  two  viaducts. 
The  building  proper  is  constructed  of 
cut  limestone  and  marble  with  roof 
of  salmon-colored  tiles,  and  trim- 
mings of  Italian  travertine  marble. 
It  is  296  feet  long  with  the  main  en- 
trance facing  a  broad  plaza  on  For- 
syth street  guarded  by  massive  Ro- 
man doric  columns. 

The  main  waiting  room  is  40  by  75 
feet  with  floor  space  of  3,000  square 
feet,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
one  htnidred.  The  walls  are  finished 
in  Italian  travertine  wainscoating  10 
feet  and  6  inches  in  height.  The  base 
is  of  imported  black  fossil  marble. 
.\  double  row  of  urn-shaped  lamps 
of  milk-white  glass  and  bronze  make 
the  lighting  scheme  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Five  bronze  ticket  windows 
at  the  south  end  of  the  room  are  sit- 
uated beneath  the  main  clock.  Un- 
usual features  of  the  room  are  two 
mural  paintings,  one  at  each  end.  de- 
picting the  railway  systems  of  the 
south  in  relation  to  Georgia  ])ortray- 
ing  the  evolution  of  transportation. 

The  women's  retiring  room  is  24 
by  30  feet  with  floor  space  of  750 
feet.  It  is  equipped  with  lavatories  of 
the  latest  type,  circulating  ice  and  hot 
water.  Wicker  chairs  with  deep  cush- 
ions provide  comfort  and  rest.  The 
waiting  room  for  negroes  is  40  by  35 
feet  with  1,400  feet  of  floor  space 
with  a  retiring  room  15  by  22  feet 
with  330  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  the  women.  The  wainscoating  of 
the  waiting  room  is  of  Sequoia  mar- 
ble, the  same  height  as  in  the  main 
waiting  room,  and  the  base  of  red 
ceday  marble. 

A  broad  corridor  extends  from  the 
waiting  rooms  to  a  concourse  from 
which  three  glass  enclosed  stairways 
connect,  leading  down  to  the  plat- 
forms. These  are  protected  by  four 
butterfly  type  sheds  1,000  to  1,350 
feet  long,  served  by  eight  tracks.  An 
annex  on  the  track  level  provides 
space  for  handling  U.  S.  mails,  as 
well  as  locker  rooms  and  shower 
baths  for  the  employes.  The  baggage 
and  parcel  rooms  are  to  the  left  of 
the  main  waiting  room.  Two  eleva- 
tors have  been  provided,  one  for  pas- 
sengers and  one  for  baggage.  The 
customary  conveniences  are  provided 
such  as  ice  water  in  drinking  foun- 
tains, hot  and  cold  water  in  all  lava- 
tories, barber  shops,  soda  fountain, 
luncheonette,  commercial  telegraph 
offices  and  telephone  booths. 

Work  began  on  this  building  in 
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August,  1929.  McDonald  &  Co.,  At- 
lauta,  were  the  designing  architects 
and  supervising  engineers.  The  cost 
was  $600,000.  of  which  $250,000  was 
for  the  station.  The  expense  was 
borne  liy  the  X.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  les- 
sees of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
road (the  part  of  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 
operated  lietween  Atlanta  and  Chat- 
tanooga )  wliich  is  owned  hy  the  state 
of  Georgia  and  which  will,  in  time, 
revert  to  the  state.  The  Georgia  Rail- 
road and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
also  will  u.se  this  station,  the  three 
roads  having  about  30  trains  arriving 
and  departing  daily. 

In  one  res])ect  this  stalimi  and  its 
surrounding  <levelopnient  is  unique  in 
.\tlanta.  in  that  it  is  the  first  import- 
ant (levelo])ment  of  modern  "air 
rights"  in  that  city.  Both  the  sta- 
tion and  its  ai)i)roaches  are  support- 
ed on  steel  girders  rising  from  among 
the  tracks,  no  material  changes  hav- 
ing ])een  effected  in  the  original  lay- 
out. However,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move the  Forsyth  street  viaduct  and 
reconstruct  it  to  fit  in  with  present 
station  and  its  plaza.  The  cost  of  tliis 
work  was  borne  jointly  by  tlic  city, 
county  and  the  railroad. 

i  iie  advantages  of  the  new  station 
are  many.  In  its  present  location  rail- 
way station  facilities  are  two  blocks 
closer  to  the  hotels  and  the  business 
sections  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time 
the  station  is  two  blocks  closer  to  the 
Terminal  Station;  a  few  feet  from 
trolley  cars,  as  lieretofore,  the  old  sta- 
tion was  a  l)lock  from  street  car 
transportation.  .\lso  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance will  be  considerably  lessened  by 
shortening  liic  distance  between  the 


two  stations,  reducing  lime  consumed 
in  switching  between  them.  Passen- 
gers desiring  to  transfer  from  one  or 
the  other  of  the  stations  can  walk  the 
distance  in  two  or  three  minutes. 


S.  p.  Makes  Fine  Record 

'I'ransporting  upward  of  half  a  l)il- 
lion  passengers  a  cumulative  distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  billion  miles  in 
the  last  ten  years  without  death  in 
steam-train  accident  to  one  passen- 
ger, is  the  record  of  the  Soutliern 
J'acific  Company  on  its  Pacific  lines. 
.\  decade  of  ojjeration  of  its  lines  in 
si.x  western  states  under  the  strictest 
safety  rules  and  competent  employes 
has  made  possil)le  this  extraordinary 
record,  according  to  1\.  J.  Clancy, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  railroad. 

In  the  ten  years  just  ended.  Clancy 
rei)orts,  a  total  of  404,709,492  pas'- 
sengers,  not  including  persons  trav- 
eling on  free  transjjortation.  were 
carried  an  aggregate  distance  of  15,- 
915.677,462  miles,  or  the  ecpiivalent 
of  639,132  times  around  the  earth, 
over  the  Pacific  Lines.  Last  year  33, 
600,094  revenue  passengers  traveled 
a  total  of  1,528,663,0<S3  miles  over 
the  same  part  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's system. 

While  stating  that  railroad  safety 
deiJends  on  the  i)erfcct  functioning 
of  many  human  and  mech.anical  fac- 
tors. Clancy  declared  that  use  of  the 
longest  automatic  block  signal  system 
maintained  bv  any  railroad  in  the 
world  was  a  ])aramount  feature  in  the 
."southern  Pacific's  safety  jirogram. 


"What  Will  Thev  Do 
Next?" 

An  express  train  running  at  high 
speed  between  Toronto  and  Montreal 
was  connected  hy  telejihone  .April  27 
with  Ottawa,  Washington  an(l  Lon- 
don. -Sir  Heiu-y  Thornton,  ])resident 
of  the  Canadian  Xational  Railways, 
aboard  the  train,  lifted  the  transmit- 
ter and  spoke  to  the  o])erator.  In 
about  the  same  time  it  takes  to  make 
an  ordinary  tele])honc  connection,  he 
was  talking  to  Secretary  Lamont  in 
Washington. 

It  was  the  first  jjublic  use  of  the 
new  system  of  communication  on  the 
Canadian  National  .system,  which 
will  enable  travelers  en  route  to  tele- 
phone to  all  parts  of  the  United 
.States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

Carl  S.  lirandebury,  eastern  divi- 
sion news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  then  s])oke  briefly  with  Mr. 
Lamont.  after  which  .Sir  Henry  ob- 
tained a  connection  with  London.  He 
talked  to  C.  J.  Smith,  vice  i)resident 
of  the  Canadian  National,  in  that 
city.  Then  'Sir.  Crandebury  held  a 
two-minute  conversation  with  Harry 
H.  Ronier  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  London,  the  voices  at  both 
ends  of  the  connection  coming  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  system,  which  went  into  com- 
mercial use  A])ril  27,  was  devised  by 
f.  C.  Burkholder,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Canadian  National  Telegraph. 


Through  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad,  the  life  of  men  is 
greatly  per])lexe(l. — Cicero. 


street   Front  of  the   \ew  Union  Station  at  Alianla. 
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WEATHERPROOF! 

IN  RAIN,  SLEET  OR  SNOW 

ARE  YOUR  SURETY  AGAINST 
POWER  LOSSES 


ECONOMICAL! 


UNDER  ALL  TRANSPORTATION  CONDITIONS 


RETURN  THEIR  FIRST  COST  IN  SAVING  SAND, 
LABOR,  AND  SANDER  REPAIR  BILLS 


EFFICIENT! 


PAST  PERFORMANCE  OF 


PROVES  THAT  THEY  ARE  SELF-CLEANING  AND 
FOOLPROOF  AGAINST  CLOGGING  AND  SAND  BLASTING. 


SEE  Our  Exhibit  and  Demonstration  ARA  Con- 
vention, Atlantic  City,  June  18-25,  Booth  290 

GRAHAM- WHITE  SANDER  CORPORATION 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


T-Z  Railway  Equipment  Co. 
14  E.  Jackson  Blvd  ,  Chicago 


Charles  H.  Quinn 
681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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This  Old  Ferrylioilt  Was  Chsirlcrcd   in   >lii>.   177.",   Ilie   Yfiir   Ill'fiirt'  the  I><Tl:ir:it  ion  i>f  In<lcpfnilfn<-c  Si|u;n<-<l.    H  Plied 

IU-(*veen  Kini^K  Anns  Inn,  N«\v  llobokni.  :ind  \  **si'>  Str«'*'t.  Nt'\i  ^'ork,  A\'li»'n  'rli:il  I'ity  Had  ;i  l'o|Milafion  of  «2.<MK>. 
The  World's  First  SSteam  Ferry   Was  Operated  Over  This   Koiite  in  l.sll.    The  l.aekawanna  Kailroad  Took  Over  the  Old 

Company  In  1903. 


Behind  the  Clouds  the 
Sun  Is  Shining 

By  J.  M.  Davis 
Prest.,  the  Lackaivanna 

GROWING  out  of  a  condition 
wliich  came  to  a  head  a  few 
months  ago,  there  has  heen 
some  recession  in  business.  Conflict- 
ing analyses  were  advanced  as  to  the 
reason  therefor  and,  of  course,  the 
public  worked  up  much  concern  re- 
garding the  probable  effect  upon  fu- 
ture conditions  generally.  But,  while 
real  money  and  paper  profits  were 
lost  no  property  was  destroyed  and 
no  territory  was  laid  waste. 

In  the  meanwhile,  signs  of  business 
recovery  are  evident.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  says  that  1930  will 
be  a  year  of  cheaj)  money.  That 
augurs  well  for  improvements  and 
expansion  generally.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  new  construction,  the 
effect  of  which  is  felt  in  many  con- 
nected lines  of  industry,  will  be 
$600,000,000  greater  than  it  was  last 
year. 

A  very  significant  fact  in  the 
background  of  the  picture,  the  ten- 
tacles of  which  stretch  out  and.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  touch  practically 
all  business  and  operate  to  stimulate 
business  in  a  material  manner,  is  the 
fact  that  during  recent  years  our  na- 


tional pn])ulation  has  increased  about 
1,750,000  persons  yearly.  These  add- 
ed numbers,  in  addition  to  the  i)re- 
vious  population,  has  to  be  fed. 
clothed,  housed,  find  employment  and 
be  provided  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  lu.xuries.  Naturally, 
this  makes  more  business.  Weighing 
all  factors,  I  have  a  feeling  that  when 
the  books  for  1930  are  closed,  the 
general  result  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  many  now  believe. 

Our  government  recently  accorded 
us  a  very  welcome  decrease  in  taxes. 
The  new  rate,  however,  still  seems 
too  great  a  drain  upon  the  profits  of 
business,  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
many  to  put  aside  the  requisite  funds 
with  which  to  cope  with  unforeseen 
contingencies  and  provide  for  the 
rainy  day  which  usually  a])pears  in 
one  form  or  another.  I  am  thorougli- 
ly  mindful  of  the  war  ])urdens  wliicli 
this  nation  was  forced  to  assume  and 
believe  that  the  government  will  fur- 
ther lighten  this  load  on  business 
without  undue  delay.  The  national 
del)t  has  been  decreased  from  $25.- 
482,000,000,  in  round  numl)ers,  in 
1920,  to  $16,931,000,000,  in  1929.  a 
stupendous  accomplishment.  Person- 
ally, however,  I  feel  that  a  portion  of 
our  monetary  obligations  of  war 
should  be  shouldered  by  posterity. 
The  load  is  uncomfortably  heavy  for 
business  alone  to  carry.  Again,  I  hold 


that  a  sales  tax  would  be  the  fairest 
method  of  prorating  the  assessment 
among  those  in  all  walks  of  life. 

You  all  have  your  tax  burdens  but. 
before  leaving  this  subject  I  thought 
it  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
for  1928— the  figures  for  1929  are 
not  as  yet  available — the  taxes  paid 
by  the  Lackawanna  averaged  about 
$12  a  minute,  day,  night  and  Sunday. 
This  meant,  in  effect,  that  every  time 
a  dollar  was  paid  us  for  passenger 
transportation  or  for  a  freight  bill, 
the  payer,  in  reality,  was  paying  8 
cents  in  taxes  and  92  cents  for  serv- 
ice, or.  that  after  deducting  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  providing  the  service,  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  which 
represents  wages,  we  were  forced  to 
pay  out  28  cents  of  every  remaining 
dollar  for  taxes. 

Statistics  covering  the  last  seven 
years  indicate  that  the  Class  I  rail- 
roads of  the  nation  as  a  whole  have 
j)aid  more  to  the  tax  collector  than 
they  have  in  cash  dividends  to  their 
owners,  the  stockholders.  In  13  years 
our  taxes  increased  238  per  cent. 
During  the  same  time  the  amount 
paid  in  dividends  increased  22  per 
cent. 

From  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Davis 
before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 
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Make  Your  Passengers 
CONSCIOUS 
of  the  Comforts 
You  Provide 


EVERY  railroad  man  recognizes  the  complicated  nature  of  passen- 
ger service  in  these  luxurious  times.  Once  it  was  necessary  only 
to  run  trains  from  terminal  to  terminal  and  people  would  ride  them. 
Now,  with  private  automobiles  competing  even  for  the  long  hauls,  the 
riding  public  is  not  eager  to  take  train  trips. 

Frankly,  the  superior  comfort  of  railroad  travel  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized by  the  traveler.  His  principal  point  of  contact  with  the  equip- 
ment is  the  seat  on  which  he  sits.  If  it  is  positively  uncomfortable,  he 
complains;  if  it  is  merely  normally  comfortable,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it; 
but  if  he  sinks  into  a  separate  chair  with  deep,  well  designed  upholstery 
giving  really  luxurious  comfort,  he  knows  he  is  comfortable  and  why. 

Luxurious  comfort  such  as  this  is  the  most  salable  commodity  of  the 
common  carrier.  Make  your  passengers  CONSCIOUS  of  the  com- 
forts you  provide.  Install  HALE  &  KILBURN  No.  900  double  chairs 
in  your  coach  equipment. 

HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Works:  1800  Lehigh  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
SALES  OFFICES: 

Hale  &  Kill)urn  Co.,  Craybar  liltlt;.,       VV.   I..  Jeffries,  Jr.,    Mutual  RI(Ik., 

New  York.  Kichniorid. 
Hale    &     Kilburn    Co.,  McCormick 

B1(1k..  Chicago.  W.    I).    Jenkins,    Praetorian  BIdg., 

E.  A.  Thoniwcll,  Candler  Bldg.,  At-  Dallas,  Texas, 

Frank"'F.    Bodler,    903    Monadnock       H.  M.  Euler,  146  N.  .Sixth  .St.,  Port- 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  land,  Oregon. 


Tilt*   I  II  ion    l*:H-it  if    St:il  ion   sit   IO;iKt    l.ois    A  ii|i;:<'I«'n. 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


AN  EXPRESS  tfrminiil  to  cost  $3,125,- 
000,  (icsigiicd  to  speed  up  the  Iian- 
dling  of  express  shipments  in  the 
Chicago  area,  will  he  built  during  19,30 
by  the  Chicago  &  Xorth  Western 
Railway,  according  to  h'red  \V.  Sar- 
gent, president.  Construction  will  be- 
gin at  once,  and  when  completed  the 
new  terminal,  situated  just  outside  the 
Chicago  passenger  station  of  the  North 
Western  along  the  Galena  division  of 
the  road  between  Milwaukee  avenue  and 
Halsted  street,  will  be  second  in  size 
only  to  "Sunnyside"  in  Brooklyn.  Steady 
emi)loynient  for  1,300  men,  and  an  im- 
mediate market  for  many  types  of  build- 
ing material  will  be  ofTered  by  the  new 
project.  The  entire  building  will  be 
used  by  the  railway  express  agency, 
owned  by  the  railroads,  which  plans  to 
discontinue  two  or  three  of  its  near-loop 
stations  and  combine  them  into  the  one 
new  station.  Situated  as  it  is,  just  out- 
side the  passenger  station,  the  North 
Western  will  be  able  with  this  new  sta- 
tion to  save  an  hour  or  more  in  putting 
express  cars  into  or  imcoupling  them 
from  trains,  thus  giving  shippers  an 
hour's  ([uicker  delivery  on  incoming  ex- 
press and  an  hour  more  leeway  on  out- 
going parcels. 

The  new  building  will  be  of  steel  and 
concrete  construction  with  brick  exterior 
walls  trimmed  in  stone.  It  will  l)e  three 
stories  high,  680  feet  long  and  235  feet 
wide,  with  a  fourth  story  at  the  east 
end  for  oflfices.  Total  floor  area  will  be 
260,000  square  feet.  The  project  also 
calls  for  a  complete  set  of  tracks,  plat- 
forms,   driveways,    pavements,  lighting 


and  otiier  facilities.  There  will  be  90,- 
0(10  sfjuare  feet  of  loading  platforms,  and 
a  total  track  length  of  9,900  feet  serving 
them. 

The  first  lloor  of  the  new  building 
will  be  used  for  housing  empty  vehicles 
numbering  between  200  and  220,  used 
in  the  express  handling,  and  all  trucks 
will  be  kept  off  the  street  unless  actually 
in  use.  The  second  floor,  on  a  level 
with  the  elevated  Milwaukee  avenue  and 
Halstead  street,  will  have  a  huge  load- 
ing platform  in  the  center,  and  a  wide 
driveway  all  around.  It  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  sorting  shipments  before 
loading  or  delivery.  The  third  floor  will 
be  a  loading  and  unloading  floor,  and 
will  be  used  for  the  transfer  of  express 
to  and  from  tlie  cars  spotted  at  the  out- 
side platform.  h"acilities  for  storing  and 
charging  electric  trucks  also  may  be 
provided  on  this  floor.  A  refrigeration 
plant,  ice-crushing  equipment  and  a 
warm  room  for  perishables  will  be  in- 
stalled. 


A.R.A.  New  Address 

Chicago  offices  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  are  now  in  the  Buck- 
ingham Building,  59  East  Van  Buren 
street.  The  secretary  of  Division  V, 
\'.  R.  Hawthorne,  has  his  head(|uarters 
(in  the  23rd  floor.  His  telephone  is 
Webster  7880. 


Vaughan  Tie  Tamper  Patent  Upheld 

Judge  Hugh  Morris  of  the  United 
States  district  court  of  Delaware,  in  an 
opinion  handed  down  April  23,  decided 
the  suit  of  I'anny  Minton  X'aughan  and 


the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  against  the  Gard- 
ner-Denver Co.  for  infringement  of  the 
X'aughan  Tie  Tamper  patent  No. 
1147660,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  The 
1  ngersoU-Rand  Co.  is  the  principal  li- 
censee under  the  patent. 

I.C.C.  Approves  Texas  Line 

The  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
has  approved  plans  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  St. 
Louis  San  Francisco  railroads  to  con- 
struct 159  miles  of  railroad  in  the  north 
central  and  Pan  Handle  district  of 
Texas.  The  proposals  of  the  two  roads 
are  joined  and  provide  for  a  through 
and  shorter  rail  route  from  northern 
Texas  and  southwestern  Oklahoma  to 
Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 

The  commission  denied  proposal  of 
the  Burlington,  through  a  new^  sub- 
sidiary, the  I'ort  Worth  &  Denver 
Northern,  to  build  110  miles  of  line 
wliich  was  proposed  as  an  alternate. 
This  would  have  extended  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
Ci;y  at  Childress  through  Wellington  to 
Pampa.  The  commission  authorized  the 
Clinton,  Oklahoma  Western  Railroad,  a 
Santa  Fc  subsidiary,  to  build  a  nine- 
nn'k'  branch  from  Hcaton  to  a  point 
north  of  the  Xorth  Fork  of  the  Red 
River.  The  commission  denied  requests 
to  retain  excess  earnings  as  to  all  the 
constructions  authorized. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club  Elects  Officers 

W.  Y.  l!rown.  superintendent  of  car 
service  of  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Rail- 
road Assn.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club.  Other 
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The  Value  Of 
The  Booster  In 
Transporting 
Perishables 


rRUIT  growers  throughout  the  country  depend 
'  upon  transportation  to  dehver  their  products 
in  good  condition  to  widely  separated  markets. 
"Soft-fruits"  in  particular  present  difficulties.  They 
must  not  be  damaged---train  schedules  must  be 
kept  to  assure  proper  re-icing  in  transit. 

The  Locomotive  Booster  has  helped  develop  this 
service  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  helps  start 
long  freights  without  shock  and  damage  to  fruit. 
The  added  power  speeds  up  transportation  over 
heavy  grades  and  helps  bring  such  freight  through 
on  time. 

The  Booster  serves  the  fruit-grower  well  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  railroads  using  it  with  low 
cost  haulage  per  ton  mile  that  makes  this  exacting 
service  profitable. 


The  Locomotive  Booster 

FRANKLIN  RAI  L  WAY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS      SAN  FRANCISCO  -MONTREAL 
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DELAy^ARE  RIVER 

PliiliKlclphiii's  \CH    Air-liaiUSIii|i  Trriiiiiiiil   Is  to  fover  X.'MT,    \<tp><.  niMl  \\  ill  «;ive  Service  to  Kverj-  Form  of  TriinKportntloB. 


officers  for  1930  are:  first  vice  presi- 
dent, \V.  E.  Hicks,  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  department  of  personnel  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas:  second  vice 
president,  J.  W.  Rea,  general  superin- 
tendent, Missouri  Pacific:  third  vice 
president.  M.  I'.  Longwill,  chief  en- 
gineer, Waiiash:  secretary-treasurer,  H. 
W.  I'>auen;hal,  general  traflic  agent,  St. 
Louis  Public  Service  Co.,  (re-elected). 


N.  P.  Abandons  Truck  Plan 

Plans  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
way  for  establishing  an  auxiliary  freight 
truck  service  along  its  main  line  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Duluth  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  time  being  as  the 
result  of  adverse  decisions  by  the  Minne- 
sota railroad  and  wareliouse  commis- 
sion. 


Air-Rail-Ship  Terminal 

Heralding  an  entirely  new  era  in 
transportation,  the  new  Philadelphia  air- 
rail-ship  terminal,  now  imder  way,  will 
usher  in  a  new  chapter  in  efficient  trans- 
portation, fusing  the  principal  modes  of 
travel  into  one  common  terminal,  in 
contra.st  to  the  haphazard  and  cir- 
cuitous methods  of  the  past.  Situated  20 
minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  1,335 
acres  will  be  devoted  to  serving  airships, 
airplanes,  seaplanes,  zeppelins,  railways 
and  marine  transport  lines. 

A  square  mile  of  land  will  be  devoted 
to  the  airport  proper.  Lying  back  some 
2,000  feet  from  the  Delaware  River,  this 
will  have  four  4,000-fo()t  runways,  each 


200  feet  wide,  permitting  planes  to  land 
from  eight  directions.  About  1,400  feet 
of  the  14,000-foot  water  frontage  will 
be  used  as  a  seaplane  terminal,  occupy- 
ing a  70-acre  tract  southeast  of  the  air- 
port, the  two  ports  connected  by  means 
of  a  taxicab  strip  to  permit  transfer  of 
passengers  and  cargo.  The  remainder  of 
the  water  front  will  be  used  for  modern 
terminals,  factories,  etc.,  the  entire  area 
intervening  between  the  wharves  and 
airports  to  be  used  for  railroad  yards 
and  factory  sites.  R.  Harland  Horton, 
Philadelphia  engineer,  made  the  plans 
for  this  triple  terminal. 

In  transforming  200  acres  of  low  land 
into  "high  land,"  six  feet  above  high 
tide,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pump  more 
than  4,000,000  cubic  yards  of  river  bed 
to  make  the  fill.  Two  gigantic  dredges 
will  be  kept  going  night  and  day  for 
many  months. 

The  airport  is  to  be  equipi)ed  with 
the  usual  administration  buildings,  wait- 
ing rooms,  postoffice,  hangars  and  other 
accoutrements,  including  repair  shops  to 
service  air  and  seaplanes.  To  care  for  the 
latter  type  of  craft  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dredge  out  a  large  basin  in  a  pro- 
tected area  of  the  water  front.  On  the 
municipal  sewerage  acreage,  near  the 
terminal,  facilities  will  be  made  available 
to  service  dirigibles,  with  a  large  moor- 
ing mast. 

I'acilities  for  railroads  include  connect- 
ing terminal  to  link  the  Pennsylvania, 
Reading,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  sys- 
tems. Two  of  the  lines  owned  one  track- 
age which  was  operated  jointly  during 


the  war  to  the  Hog  Island  plant,  so 
this  feature  will  be  accomplished  easily. 


Revenue  Loadings  Decrease 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  on  April  19  totaled  892.881 
cars,  the  car  service  division  of  the 
.\merican  Railway  .\ssociation  an- 
nounced April  30.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  18,429  cars  under  the  preceding  week 
and  a  reduction  of  112,999  cars  below 
the  same  week  in  1929.  It  also  was  a 
reduction  of  52.408  cars  under  the  same 
week  in  1928. 

Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for  the 
week  of  April  19  totaled  377,917  cars, 
38,378  cars  below  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  6,944  cars  below  the  corresponding 
week  in  1928.  Loading  of  merchandise 
less  than  carload  lot  freight  amounted  to 
249,470  cars,  a  reduction  of  14,423  cars 
under  the  same  week  last  year  and  9,978 
cars  inider  the  same  week  two  years 
ago. 

Grain  and  grain  products  loading  for 
the  week  totaled  37,403  cars,  an  increase 
of  641  cars  above  the  same  week  in  1929 
but  2.192  cars  l)elow  the  same  week  in 
1928.  Ill  the  western  districts  alone, 
grain  and  grain  products  loading 
amounted  to  24,372  cars,  a  decrease  of 
378  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929. 

Live  stock  loading  totaled  23,290  cars. 
4,705  cars  below  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  4,281  cars  below  the  corresponding 
week  in  1928.  In  the  western  districts 
alone,  live  stock  loading  amounted  to 
18,731  cars,  a  decrease  of  3,740  cars 
compared  with  the  same  week  last  year. 
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A  MIRACLE 


of  Management! 


"American  railroads  for  six  years  have  steadily  increased 
profits  without  increasing  revenues  and  in  the  face  of 
steadily  mounting  wages  and  taxes.  It  sounds  like  a  miracle. 
And  so  it  is — a  miracle  of  management." 


This  noteworthy  accomplishment  was 
made  possible  by  intensive  operation  of 
locomotives  of  high  sustained  boiler  ca- 
pacity—  locomotives  capable  of  hauling 
heavier  trains  at  higher  speeds. 

High  sustained  boiler  capacity  is  earning 
capacity. 

This  higher  sustained  boiler  capacity  is 
provided  by  Elesco  superheater  locomo- 
tives. 

More  than  56,000  locomotives  are  Elesco 
equipped.  There  is  not  a  single  important 
train  that  is  not  hauled  by  Elesco  super- 
heater power. 


The  Superheater  Company 


—  Tlie  liiisiness  U  eek 


Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 
(.HIC.A(;0 


Canada:  THE  SUPERIIKA  I  KK  CO.. 
Montreal 


Superheaters 

Feed  Water  Heaters 

A-389 


Exhaust  Steam  Injectors 
Superheated  Steam  Pyrometers 
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All  districts  reported  reductions  in  the 
total  loading  of  all  commodities  com- 
pared with  the  same  week  in  1929  and 
all  except  the  Southwestern,  which 
showed  a  small  increase,  reported  re- 
ductions under  the  same  week  in  1928. 

Merger  Plan  Withdrawn 

The  last  of  the  great  independent 
plans  for  consolidation  of  railroads  in 
eastern  territory  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  withdrawn  May  3  when  tlu- 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  gave  for- 
mal notice  that  it  will  no  longer  ask 
ct)nsidcration  of  a  petition  it  filed  last 
year. 

The  Delaware  it  Hudson  Company, 
wliicli  is  a  holding  corporation  not  en- 
gaged in  railroad  operation,  asked 
authority  ;o  acquire  among  others,  the 
New  Haven,  the  Boston  &  Maine.  Read- 
ing, and  Western  Maryland  systems, 
proposing  to  operate  them  all  as  a  col- 
lection of  terminal  transportation  agen- 
cies reaching  the  .\ortli  .\tlantic  Coast, 
and  serving  equally  all  east  and  west 
trunk  lines. 


Down  Goes  the  Net  Operating  Income 

i-rom  figures  available  May  5  it  was 
estimated  that  tlie  March  net  operating 
income  of  the  Class  1  railroads  approxi- 
mated $61.1()0,0()(),  compared  with  $97,- 
466.478  in  March,  1929,  a  decrease  of 
?>7.3  per  cent. 


New  Diesel  Electric  Car 

A  Diesel-electric  rail  car.  wiiicb  will 
have  a  maximum  speed  of  about  70 
miles  an  hour,  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Great  Xorthern  Railroad  about  August 
15  by  the  Westinghouse  l-'lectric  & 
Mfg.  Co.  The  generator,  motor  and 
other  electrical  e<iuipment  now  are  be- 
ing manufactured  at  the  Westinghouse 
plant  at  East  Pittsburgh.  The  engine  is 
under  construction  at  the  Westinghouse 


plant  at  South  Philadelphia  and  the  car 
body  is  being  built  by  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.  The  rail  car  will  be  divided 
into  an  engine  compartment,  a  mail  com- 
partment and  a  baggage  compartment. 
Its  400-horsepower  engine  will  be  pow- 
erful enough  to  haul  two  passenger 
coaches.  The  first  car  of  this  type  used 
by  an  .American  railroad  was  sold  by 
Westinghouse  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Previously  similar  cars  had  been 
put  into  operation  on  Canadian  roads. 

Diesel  engines  burn  a  low  grade  of 
fuel  oil  and  are  very  economical  to  ope- 
rate. Tlie  car  to  be  delivered  to  the 
(ireat  Xorthern  will  use  only  one  gal- 
lon of  fuel  every  two  or  three  miles. 


Fiiirnioiit  T>  |m-  <l<'  I'.iiKiiu-  W  ith 
Flywheel  'I'iiiu-r    lteiiiii\ <-(l  <<> 

Sliiiw    <i<>\ tTiior. 

New  Engine  on  Fairmont  Mower 

A  ball  bearing,  volume  governed  en- 
gine. Type  QC,  is  the  leading  new  fea- 
ture of  19,30  I-'airmont  M24  track  mow- 
ing machines.  As  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, the  new  governor  is  completely 
enclosed.  The  centrifugal  fly-ball  parts 
run  in  an  oil  bath.  i)rotected  from  dust 
and  grit,  ']"he  drive  shaft  and  gears  are 
similar  to  those  used  for  magnetos  on 
Fairmont  engines  during  the  past  ten 
years,  so  durability  has  been  well  de- 
veloped. This  same  design  of  governor 
is  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  service  on 
railroad  pumping  engines  proving  very 
satisfactory.     Except  for  the  governor 


installation,  and  omission  of  the  slid- 
ing base,  this  new  type  QC  mower  en- 
gine is  identical  with  the  well  known 
QB  which  has  been  standard  on  Fair- 
mont section  and  extra  gang  motor  cars 
for  five  years.  Renewals  of  main  work- 
ing parts  are  thus  available  from  already 
existing  stocks  used  to  service  motor 
car  engines. 

Principal  features  of  the  QC  engine 
are:  three  ball-bearings  on  crankshaft; 
Ringseald  crankshaft  packing;  separate 
cylinder  head;  separate  water  jacket, 
one-piece  sidebearings;  one-piece  crank- 
case:  improved  carburetor;  improved 
tinier:  patented  throttle.  It  develops 
from  6  to  11  h.p.  at  practical  working 
speeds.  On  the  mower  proper,  mechani- 
cal refinements  have  been  made  where- 
ever  service  in  1928  and  1929  indicated 
their  desirability.  For  instance,  it  is 
now  easier  to  install  endless  cord  belts. 
Extension  handwheels  are  larger. 
Strength  and  durability  have  been  in- 
creased where  needed,  and  the  new 
parts  designed  to  fit  earlier  machines  as 
well  as  the  later  models.  M24  Mowers 
are  manufactured  by  Fairmont  Railway 
Motors,  Inc.,  of  Fairmont,  Minn. 


Another  Sky  Merger 

A  unified  air  mail  and  passenger 
route  across  the  United  States  was  as- 
sured April  23  when  it  was  announced 
that  a  plan  to  acquire  National  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  by  the  United  Aircraft 
and  Transport  Corpn.  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  officials  of  the  two  corporations. 
Among  the  companies  controlled  are 
the  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Co.,  the  Chance- 
X'ought  Corpn.,  Boeing  .Mr  Transport, 
Inc.,  Sikorsky  Aviation  Corpn.,  and 
Stout  Air  Services. 

X.A.T.  operates  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  and  other  i)oints  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

ARIZONA.— The  Santa  1-e  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Sharp  ^i:  I'ellows  Con- 
tracting Co.,  Los  .Angeles,  for  a  second 
main  track  between  Winslow  and  Joseph 
City,  23  miles. 

CALIFORNIA.— The  Southern  Pacific 
has  i)erniission  to  build  an  extension  to 
its  Sandia  branch  from  Sandia  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Holton  Inter-Urban 
Ry.  at  Holtville.  5.8  miles,  and  to  ope- 
rate over  the  Holton  Inter-l^rban  from 
El  Centro  to  Holtville,  9.85  miles,  'i'lie 


extension  will  cost  about  $195,000. 
OKLAHOMA.— i  he  Frisco  has  asked 
permission  to  build  a  line  from  Cameron 
to  the  mine  of  the  Tahona  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  5.83  miles,  and  an  extension 
of  2.95  miles  from  Shamrock  to  an  oil 
refinery  near  Drumright. 
OREGON.— Tlie  Oregon  Electric  Ry. 
Co.  has  permission  to  build  a  41-miIe  ex- 
tension from  a  point  on  its  line  between 
.\lbany  and  Conser  to  Cascadia.  with 
three  branch  lines  in  Linn  county,  total- 
ing 28  miles.  The  object  is  to  provide  a 


rail  outlet  for  timber  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  Oregon 
Electric  also  received  permission  to  ope- 
rate over  12  miles  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific between  .\lbany  and  Lebanon. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— The  Penn.sylvania 
has  let  a  contract  to  George  W.  Rock- 
well, Sunbury,  Pa.,  for  a  bridge  over 
Shamokin  creek,  and  track  changes 
south  of  Sunbury,  to  cost  about  $100,- 
000.  Another  contract  has  been  let  to 
the  Fritz-Rumer-Cooke  Co.,  Columbus, 
for    a    subway    under    the  company's 
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NEW  ECONOMIES 


Throughout  every  year  in  business,  search  con- 
tinues for  means  toward  new  economies.  In  rail- 
way work  especially,  the  tendency  is  toward  in- 
vestigation and  the  use  of  practical  devices  which 
increase  efficiency  and  add  to  economy.  The 
ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR  is  es- 
sentially one  of  these  devices.  It  is  economically 
advantageous  —  it  is  mechanically  an  impressive 
improvement  over  the  present  system.  The  use  of 
the  ROBINSON  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTOR 
insures  maximum  hose  life,  a  higher  train  line 
efficiency,  a  lower  train  line  maintenance  cost  and 
the  complete  elimination  of  human  effort  in  the 
manipulation  of  hose. 


ROBINSON  CONNECTOR  COMPANY 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 


"Building  Automatic  Connectors  is  our  exclusive  business" 
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tracks  about  0.9  miles  south  of  Coke- 
burg  Junction,  to  cost  about  $28,000. 
TEXAS. — The  Rock  Island  has  permi.s- 
sion  to  build  a  line  from  Vega  to  a 
point  on  its  present  line  into  Quay 
county.  New  Mexico.  76  miles.  The  Rock 
Island  will  build  26  miles  of  the  line 
in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Chicago  Rock 
Island  &  Gulf  will  build  the  remaining 
51  miles  in  Texas.  The  extension  will 
serve  a  large  agricultural  area  at  pres- 
ent  without  railroad  facilities. 

— The  Rock  Island  Lines  and  the 
Frisco  Lines  have  permission  to  build 
160  miles  of  new  lines  in  the  north  cen- 
tral and  the  Panhandle  districts  of  Tex- 
as. This  will  shorten  the  route  from 
northern  Texas  and  southwestern  Okla- 
homa to  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 

— The  Texas  Short  Line  has  permis- 
sion to  build  a  line  from  Grand  Saline 
southeast  to  Van,  11  miles,  to  cost 
about  $370,000. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,— The  Chesapeake 
iS:  Oliio  has  been  authorized  to  build  a 
19-mile  extension  in  Raleigh  county,  be- 
tween Edwight  and  Surveyer.  The  road 
will  cost  $3,592,470  and  will  tap  a  rich 
coal  field. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

CALIFORNIA.— Stockton.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  is  planning  to  build  a  brick 
passenger  and  freight  station  here  to 
cost  about  $200,000. 

CONNECTICUT.— New  Haven.  The 

Tredennick  Construction  Co.,  Boston, 
has  started  work  on  a  two  and  a  half 
story  brick  and  concrete  heating  plant 
for  the  New  Haven.  The  plant  will  con- 
tain four  boilers.  The  building  antl 
equipment  will  cost  about  $500,000. 
ILLINOIS.— Chicago.  The  Chicago  & 
North  Western  has  let  a  contract  to 
the  H.  A.  Peters  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  a 
two-story  brick  office  building  at  Wood 
street  to  cost  about  $35,000. 

— Chicago.  The  Wabash  is  planning 
to  ])uil<l  a  two-story  freight  house  at 
I'lynuiuth  court  to  cost  about  $60,000. 
INDIANA.  — Claypool.  The  Nickel 
Plate  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  250-ton 
capacity,  3-track,  reinforced  concrete  lo- 
comotive coaling  plant  here. 
NEBRASKA.— Fairbury.  The  Union 
I'acific  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Brown 
P'ngineering  Co..  Omaha,  for  a  one-story 
and  basement,  concrete  and  brick  pas- 
senger station  to  cost  about  $90,000. 

— Omaha.  The  L^nion  Pacific  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Omaha  Steel  Works  for 
supplying  steel  for  the  Seventh  street 
grade  separation  structure.  Company 
forces  will  be  employed  in  the  work, 
and  the  total  cost  will  be  about  $147,000. 

— Omaha.  The  Wabash  is  planning  to 


build  a  2.00(),000-bu.  grain  elevator  to 
cost  about  $500. 000. 

NEW  MEXICO.— Las  Vegas.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Rob- 
erts &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago,  for  coal- 
ing and  sanding  facilities  for  servicing 
with  coal,  sand  and  water,  at  one  spot- 
ting, main  line  locomotives,  to  be  erected 
here. 

NEW  YORK.— Hamburg.  The  public 
service  connnission  has  approved  the  es- 
timate of  $295,000,  exclusive  of  land  and 
damages,  to  eliminate  the  Athol  Springs 
highway  crossing  of  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Nickel  Plate. 

— Valcour.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
has  let  a  contract  to  Spellman  &  Oliver, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  to  eliminate  a  grade 
crossing  here  to  cost  about  $90,000. 
OHIO.  —  Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  Bridge 
Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  for  supplying 
and  erecting  the  structural  steel  for  an 
elevated  freight  line  into  the  new  union 
terminal  here,  to  cost  about  $120,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Pittsburgh.  The 
Penn.sylvania  has  let  a  contract  to  W. 
F.  Trumble  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for 
an  extension  to  the  produce  house  at 
Sixteenth  street,  to  cost  about  $157,000. 

— Pittsburgh.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
l'>ie  R.  R.  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  an  "N.  &  W."  type  electric  engine 
coaler  and  cinder  plant. 

— Pittsburgh.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Vang  Con- 
struction Co.  for  track  elevation  work 
at  Irvine  street,  to  cost  about  $500,000. 

— Hazelwood.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Van  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  a  sub- 
way under  the  company's  tracks  to  cost 
about  $250,000. 

WISCONSIN.— Milwaukee.  The  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Edward  E.  Gillen  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, for  driving  foundation  piles  for 
an  addition  to  the  Kinnickinnic  grain 
elevator.  The  addition  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,000,000  bu.  Total  cost  of  con- 
struction will  be  $500,000. 

— Green  Bay.  The  Milwaukee  has  let 
a  contract  to  Peppard  &  Fulton,  Min- 
neapolis, for  an  automobile  unloading 
dock  and  house,  to  cost  about  $250,000. 

— Superior.  The  Great  Northern  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Burrell  Engineering 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  3,000,000-bu.  addi- 
tion to  the  grain  elevator  here. 

The  Great  Northern  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co., 
Chicago,  for  five  "N.  &  W."  type  elec- 
tric cinder  plants,  two  of  them  for  mul- 
tiple track  operation,  to  be  erected  at 


Williston,  N.  D..  and  Brockton,  Glas- 
gow, Wagner  and  Helena,  Mont. 


Bus  Orders 

The  half-million  dollar  purchase  of 
the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  the  largest  individual  order  for 
truck  equipment  in  1930.  The  order  was 
placed  with  the  White  Company  of 
Cleveland  and  calls  for  100  buses  of 
various  models.  This  will  increase  the 
Gulf  Refining  Co.'s  truck  fleet  to  2,336 
Whites,  the  largest  standardized  fleet  in 
the  world. 

Other  recent  orders  and  deliveries  of 
the  White  Company  include  the  follow- 
ing bus  equipment:  liight  model  65  Den- 
ver Tramway  Corpn.;  one  Model  54, 
Levviston  Transportation  Co.,  of  Lew- 
istown,  Pa.;  three  model  54,  Los  Ange- 
les Railway  Corpn.;  four  model  50B, 
Middlesex  &  Boston  Street  Railway: 
four  model  65 A,  Montreal  Tramways: 
nine  model  53,  Pernambuco  Tramways 
&  Power  Company;  four  model  53.  Rio 
Forca  Nordeste  De  Brazil,  and  one 
model  54,  Super  Power  Co.  of  Spring- 
field, III.  Twin  Coach  Co.'s  recent  or- 
ders and  deliveries  were:  One  urban  and 
ten  40-passenger,  metropolitan  type 
coaches,  Boston  Elevated;  three  parlor 
recliner  coaches,  and  two  urban  motor 
coaches,  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  & 
Light  Co.;  one  urban  coach,  Portland 
I'-lcctric  Co.;  two  40-passenger  motor 
coaches,  San  Diego  Electric  Railway, 
and  nine  urban  coaches  for  the  Youngs- 
town  Municipal  Railway. 

Orders  and  deliveries  from  the  Ameri- 
can Car  and  Foundry  Motor  Co.  include 
one  40-passenger  bus  for  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Railway;  three  chassis  of  264- 
inch  wheelbase  and  eight  chassis  of  240- 
incli  wheelbase,  with  Newell  bodies,  in- 
ter-city type,  for  the  North  Coast 
Transportation  Co.  of  Seattle;  Detroit 
Department  of  Street  Railways  has  ac- 
cepted this  company's  low  bid  for  35 
to  50  motor  coaches. 

Deliveries  made  by  General  Motors 
i'ruck  Co.;  Six  intercity,  type  Y, 
coaches,  Dayton  &  Columbus  Trans- 
port Co..  Springfield,  Ohio;  one  type 
VV^  observation  coach,  city  council  of 
Detroit:  four  type  Z  coaches  for  To- 
ronto transportation  commission.  To- 
rtjnto,  Ont. ;  three  type  \\\  city  service, 
coaches,  Potomac  Edison  Co.;  five  type 
U,  city  service,  yellow  coaches.  Okla- 
homa Railways,  Oklahoma  City:  12  type 
W,  city  service,  coaches,  London  Street 
Railways,  London,  Ontario:  one  type 
U,  city  service,  yellow  coach.  Beaver 
Valley  Motor  Coach  Co.;  five  type  U, 
city  service,  units.  Fort  Madison  Street 
Railways;  and  20  motor  coaches  for 
People's  Transit  Co. 

Mack  International  orders  and  deliv- 
eries include  one  model  BC,  29-passen- 
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COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


1,000  57}/2-ton  Capacity  Hopper  Cars  for  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
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Rcr,  city  bus.  Allentown  &  Reading 
Transit  Co.,  of  Reading.  I'a.:  one  of  the 
same  type,  Canton  Motor  Coach  Co., 
of  Canton,  Oliio;  four  model  BC,  25- 
passenger,  city  buses  for  F.  \.  Carpen- 
ter, North  Tonawanda,  X.  Y.:  one  mod- 
el AR,  17-passenger,  combination  pas- 
senger and  express  bus.  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Co.,  Savannah,  da.: 
ten  model  MBC,  29-passenger.  city 
buses,  Cincinnati  Street  Railway:  five 
model  BC,  29-passenger  buses,  Connec- 
ticut Co.;  one  model  AB,  29-passenger. 
city  bus  for  I.  S.  Hendrickson,  of  Bay- 
vilie.  L.  I.:  two  model  BC,  parlor  car 
buses  for  the  Inter-Carolina  Motor  Bus 
Co.,  of  .Atlanta:  ten  model  AB.  25-pas- 
scnger,  city  type,  buses.  Iowa  Southern 
I'tilities  Co.  of  Centerville,  la.:  one 
model  AB,  29-passenger,  city  type,  bus. 
Mack  Truck  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.:  three 
model  AB,  25-passenger,  city  type  buses, 
Murco  Corpn..  New  York:  one  BK. 
265-inch.  I)us  chassis  for  the  Pretz- 
Sticks  Baking  Co.,  of  Myerstown,  I'a.: 
one  model  BK.  40-passenger,  city  type 
bus,  and  one  model  BK,  29-passenger. 
city  bus  for  the  Public  Service  Coordi- 
nated Transport  of  New  Jersey:  15  mod- 
el AB,  2305-4-inch  bus  chassis  for  Tomas 
&  Cia,  Boston,  and  one  model  AB, 
23\%-\nch.  bus  chassis  for  the  Troy 
Fifth  .Avenue  Bus  Co.,  Troy,  X.  \'. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

Passenger  car  inquiries  since  tlie 
.\pril  issue  include  these:  The  Erie 
R.R.  for  five  70-foot  express  cars;  the 
Reading  Co.  for  ten  70-foot  baggage 
cars:  three  dining  cars  for  the  M-K-T 
i-ines:  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  for 
rail  motor  cars  ijy  permission  of  the 
fedoral  court  as  previously  reported. 
The  Transit  Conmiission  has  ordered 
the  Long  Island  R.R.,  to  purchase  100 
new  multiple-unit  passenger  cars  with 
seating  capacity  of  80.  to  be  ready  not 
la'.er  than  June  15.  1931.  This  is  in 
.iddition  to  the  purchase  of  the  85  pas- 
senger cars  which  the  cuinpany  has 
promised  to  have  in  service  iiefore  the 
end  of  1930.  The  North  Shore  Lines  is 
reported  in  the  market  for  25  high-speed 
interurban  cars;  and  the  South  Shore 
Lines  will  purchase  20  similar  units  very 
soon. 

Recent  street  car  orders  include  sev- 
eral outstanding  purchases:  L^nited 
Railways  &  Electric  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
has  divided  a  $2,000,000  order  for  new 
front  entrance,  center  exit,  single-end 
cars  between  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  and 
the  Cincinnati  Car  Co.,  an  order  for  100 
going  to  the  former  and  the  balance  to 
the  latter;  J.  G.  Brill  will  build  50  new- 
type  cars  for  the  Brooklyn  &  Queens 
Rapid  Transit  Co.;  Detroit  Street  Ry. 


Commission  has  purchased  130  new 
street  cars  at  $13,400  each  for  the  De- 
troit Street  Car  Co.,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.;  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Mil- 
waukee has  ordered  25  passenger  motor 
cars  for  $850,000  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.;  St.  Louis  Car  Co.  was 
scheduled  to  make  April  delivery  of  ten 
2-car  train.  122-passenger,  bodies  to  the 
Milwaukee  Electric  Ry.  &  Light  Co.; 
Cincinnati  Car  Co.  will  deliver  ten  dou- 
ble-end. double-truck  street  cars  to  the 
Northern  Indiana  Ry.  Co.  this  month; 
Yakima  Valley  Transportation  Co.,  of 
Yakima,  Wash.,  has  purchased  three 
type  D.E.D.T.,  40-passenger,  motor  cars, 
the  bodies  being  built  by  the  American 
Car  Co.,  and  the  mechanical  equipment 
by  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  The  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  has  ordered  25  passenger 
cars,  and  five  combination  passenger  and 
baggage  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Co. 


Locomotive  Orders 

Class  1  railroads  on  .\pril  1  had 
S  274  locomotives  in  need  of  repair  or 
14.8  per  cent  of  the  immber  on  line, 
according  to  tlic  latest  Inilletin  of  re- 
ports filed  by  the  carriers  with  the  car 
service  division  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  383  as  compared  with  the  number 


You 
Want- 


Speed — 
Safety — 
Certainty — 

When  you  travel  "  Bock  East" 

— and  — 

LOW  RAILWAY  FARES  are 

more  effective  on  the  Santa  Fe — Tfie  meals  and 
service  are  the  best  in  the  transportation  World  — 

Ttie  Personal  Attention  —  Courteous  and  valuable  assist- 
ance— Comfortable  operation  of  Troins  under  high  speed. 

Stopping  at  the  Grand  Canyon  for  your  visit — you  may 
continue  East  that  evening  if  you  wish  —  Entertaining  you 
on  Ttie  Indian-detours.  Every  detail  Thoroughly  Covered. 


W.  J.  BLACK 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
CHICAeO,  ILL. 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY 
Assist.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


NEW  JORDAN 
TYPE  "A" 
SPREADER-DITCHER 


JOOTAN  SPREADER 

'I>0*1  Iht  Work  at  an  Armj  UMtn' 


Meets  Every  Railway  Spreading 
and  Ditching  Requirement 

O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

East  Chicago,  Indiana 
Walter  J.  Riley,  President 
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AT 

ATLANTIC 
CITY 

June  18-25 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ASSN. 

Division  V — Mechanical 
Division  VI — Purchases  and  Stores 
Motor  Transport  section 
Railway  Supply  Mfrs.  Exhibit 


AT 

MADRID, 
SPAIN 

May  5-15 

INTERNAL  RY.  CONGRESS 

(Meets  every  5  years) 

Our  president,  Harold  A.  Smith,  U.S. 
State  department  delegate  in  attend- 
ance  will    report    this  important 
meeting  in  our  June  issue. 


AT 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 

June  23-26 

AMERICAN  ELEC.  RY.  ASSN. 

Business  meeting  followed  by  dele- 
gates visit  to  Los  Angeles  as  guests 
of  Pacific  Electric  Railway  and  Los 
Angeles  Railway  Company. 


IF  you 

have  a  sales  message  for  the 
buying  power  of  American 
transportation — for  the  men 
who  control  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  steam,  inter- 
urban  and  bus  lines — you  can 
tell  them  inlRANSPORTATION'S 
two  splendid  Atlantic  City, 
San  Francisco,  Madrid  con- 
vention issues  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  letter. 

NEVER  BEFORE! 

NEVER  AGAIN! 

This  triple  value 
advertising  opportunity. 


TRANSPORTATION,  JUNE  ISSUE,  will  be  freely  distributed  at  both  United  States  events, 
Atlantic  City  and  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  our  regular  distribution.  July  issue  is  the  con- 
vention report  number.     Wire  or  write — space  reservation — NOW. 
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CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
SelS  Guarded 

SPRING 
FROGS 


SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 

Are  giving  excellent  service 
under  severe  traffic  condi- 
tions on  Railroads  using 
them. 

Twenty  years  successful 
service  by  CONLEY  TVPE 
FROGS  have  demonstrated 
their  merit  for  safe  and  eco- 
nomical service. 


CONLEY  FROG 
&  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


iHi-diiig  repair  on  Marcli  15  at  which 
time  there  were  8.(i57  (ir  15.4  per  cent. 
1  ,<iccinioti ves  in  need  of  classified  repairs 
on  .\pril  1  totaled  4,595  or  8.2  per  cent, 
a  decrease  of  243  compared  with  March 
1 5,  while  3,679  or  6.6  per  cent  w'ere  in 
need  of  running  repairs,  a  decrease  of 
14(1  under  tlie  nuniher  in  need  of  such 
ripair  on  .March  15.  Class  1  railroads 
I  11  .\pril  1  had  7,247  serviceal)le  loco- 
motives in  storage  compared  with  (),9UI 
on  March  15. 

Locomotive  in<iuiries  since  the  April 
i.-sue  of  7  ranstoi  tation  are  as  follows : 
The  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania,  one 
-'-8-0:  Xew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
lord,  ten  electric  loconuitives ;  Indian- 
apolis L'nion  Ry.  will  buy  four  switch- 
ing engines:  Chicago  &  \orth  Western, 
15  locomotives:  Illinois  Central  System 
has  changed  its  in<|uiry  for  oil-eiectric 
locomotives  from  nine  to  si.\.  Baldwin 
h,i>  received  orders  for  four  locomotives 
I  rum  the  I'altimore  &  Ohio  and  two 
from  tile  Illinois  Central.  Orders  placed 
with  the  .American  include  three  I'acific 
type  for  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Omaha:  two  8-wlieeled  switch- 
ers for  the  Aliquippa  &  Southern,  and 
:]  similar  order  for  the  .-\li(|uipi)a  (ien- 
eral  .American   Tank  Car  Cdrpn. 


I'  reight  Car  Orders 

1  he  car  service  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  reports  that  on 
.\pril  23  Class  I  railroads  had  439,371 
Mirplus  freight  cars  in  good  repair  and 
immediately  available  for  service.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  6,760  cars  compared 
with  .April  IS,  at  which  time  there  were 
446,131  cars.  Surplus  coal  cars  April  23 
totaled  183,030,  a  decrease  of  7,132  cars 
within  a  week.  Surplus  box  cars  totaled 
200,503.  a  decrease  of  976  for  the  same 
period.  Reports  also  showed  there  were 
28,798  stock  cars,  an  increase  of  941 
over  tile  mmiber  reported  on  April  15, 
while   >urplii>  refrigerator  cars  totaled 


14,743.  an  increase  of  603  for  the  same 
period. 

Inquiries  for  freight  car  e<|uipmetit 
are  as  follows:  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
is  reported  inquiring  for  500  single 
sheathed  40-ton  bo.x  cars;  National  Tube 
Co.  is  inquiring  for  six  50-ton  ore  cars; 
Warrior  River  Terminal,  New  Orleans, 
for  65  mill-type  gondolas  of  70  tons: 
Wheeling  Steel  Corpn.,  for  12  all-steel 
flat  cars;  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  for 
366  underframes:  Erie  R.R.  Co.,  for  150 
convertible  70-ton  ballast  cars;  Amtorg 
Trading  Co.,  for  50  air  dump  cars;  Alu- 
minum Company  of  America,  for  20 
hopper  cars,  and  Wilson  &  Co.  for  150 
to  300  refrigerator  cars. 

Freight  car  orders  placed  since  the 
April  issue  include:  One  75-foot  gas- 
electric  car  for  Sperry  rail  fissure  de- 
tector from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company  by 
the  Xew-  York  Central  Lines:  25  ca- 
booses from  Magor  Car  Co.  by  the  Erie 
R.R.;  15  coke  cars,  40  tons  capacity, 
from  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  by  the 
Xew  Haven  system;  100  hopper  cars 
from  the  General  .American  Car  Corpn., 
by  the  M-K-T  Lines;  15  double-end,  all- 
steel,  motor  freight  cars,  of  80,000  lbs. 
capacity,  delivered  by  the  Cincinnati 
Car  Corpn.,  to  the  Cincinnati  &  Lake 
Erie  R.R.  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  300  .steel 
underframes  from  the  Bettendorf  Co. 
by  the  Union  Pacific  System  for  flat 
cars  to  be  built  in  its  own  shop;  250 
stock  cars  from  the  Ryan  Car  Co.,  by 
the  Northern  Pacific;  100  gondolas,  100 
drop-side  cars,  and  600  containers,  from 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  by  the  L.C.L. 
Corpn.;  ten  air-dump  30-ton  cars  from 
Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equipment 
Co.,  by  the  Oliver  Mining  Co.;  125  box 
cars  from  the  Bettendorf  Co.,  by  the 
Green  Bay  &  Western  R.R.;  14  dump 
cars  of  30  yards  capacity,  from  Koppel 
Industrial  Car  &  Equipment  Co.,  by  the 
Inland  Lime  &  Stone  Co.;  100  tank  cars 
from  the  General  American  Tank  Car 
Corpn.,  by  the  Cities  Service  Tank  Line. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Kxecutive  &  Operating 

Patrick  H.  Joyce,  president  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Corpn..  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  (ireat  West- 
ern. Mr.  Joyce  succeeds  Bernard  E. 
Sunny,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  position  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Samuel  M.  Felton.  John  W. 
O'Leary,  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  Chicago,  was  elected 
vice  chairman  of  the  board. 


Frederick  W.  Brown,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  .Atlantic  Coast  Line 
with  head(|uarters  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  transpor- 
tation in  charge  of  freight  and  passenger 
service.  C.  G.  Sibley,  general  superin- 
tendent at  Rocky  Mount,  .\.  C,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Brown.  O.  H.  Page,  super- 
intendent of  transportation  at  Jackson- 
ville, succeeds  .Mr.  Sibley.  F.  B.  Lang- 
ley,  district  superintendent  at  Ocala, 
Fla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Page.  F.  A.  Hansard 
succeeds  Mr.  Langley  at  Ocala. 
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Terminal  Railroad 
Associarion  of 
St.  Louis 
Neu^  Express  Building 
St.  Louis 


c 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors. Inc 

Specialists  in  the 
Design  and  Construction 
of 

SHOPS 

LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS 
PASSENGER  TERMINALS 
POWER  PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
PRODUCE  TERMINALS 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 


ONSTRUCTION  WORK 

for  RAILROADS 

The  long  experience  of  this  organization  in  railroad  work  and  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  railroad's  problems  are  proven  by  the  construction  of  22 
locomotive  terminals,  34  shops,  43  power  plants  and  many  passenger  and 
freight  terminals  and  other  general  building  and  engineering  assignments. 

In  almost  every  case  enumerated,  we  did  the  design  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion—  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  client's  own  engineering 
department  and  producing  the  new  facilities  with  speed  at  low  cost. 

 V  Among  our  many  railroad  clients  have  been  the  following: 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Baltimore  &.  Ohio  Railroad 

Boston  &.  Maine  Railroad 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Railway 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &.  Pacific  Railway 

Chicago  &.  Alton  Railroad 

Chicago  &.  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 

Chicago  &.  Northwestern  Railway 

Clinchfield  Railroad 

Erie  Railroad 

Great  Northern  Railway 


Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Louisville'St  Nashville  Railroad 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pittsburgh  &.  Shawmut  Railroad 
Reading  Company 
Rutland  Railroad 
Southern  Pacific  Lines 
Southern  Railway 

Terminal  Railroad  Assoc.  of  St. Louis 
LInion  Pacific  Railroad 
Wabash  Railway 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

DwiGHT  P. Robinson,  president 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  NEWARK  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES  BUENOS  AIRES  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  MONTREAL 


MAXIMUM     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DOLLAR  INVESTED 
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James  Keeley,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pullman  Company  with 
headquarlcrs  at  Chicago,  has  been  elect- 
ed a  vice  president  of  the  company. 

C.  P.  Couch  has  been  elected  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Louisiana  & 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  Arkansas  & 
Texas,  with  head(|uarters  at  Shrcvi- 
port,  La. 

S.  W.  Fairweather,  assistant  director 
of  the  department  of  economics  of  the 
Canadian  National,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  tiie  bureau  of  economics. 

W.  C.  Owens,  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  National  at  Winnipeg,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  freight 
service  with  headquarters  at  Montreal, 
succeeding  G.  N.  Goad,  who  was  ap- 
pointed acting  chief  of  car  service  last 
December  on  the  death  of  Fred  Price. 
W.  J.  Donally,  assistant  superintendent 
at  P>rantfor(l.  Out.,  succeeds  Mr.  Owens. 
E.  W.  Cameron,  assistant  supterintend- 
ent  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Rrantford.  W.  J,  McNabb, 
■general  yardniastcr  at  Port  .'\rtlnir,  ()nt.. 
succeeds  Mr.  Cameron.  I.  A.  Macpher- 
son,  superintendent  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.. 
has  been  ai)pointed  superintendent  at 
Regina,  Sask.  D.  W.  Steeper,  superin- 
tendent at  Melville,  Sask.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Macpherson.  J.  J.  Napier,  superintendent 
at  Brandon,  Man.,  succeeds  Mr.  Steeper. 
J.  A.  Rogers,  assistant  superintendent 
at  .Saskatoon,  has  been  api>ointed  super- 


H.  T.  N 


— Blaiik  A:  .StolkT. 
eweoiiib 


Junction,  Maine,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Laurentian  division  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  succeed- 
ing G.  A.  Bowler,  transferred. 

J.  C.  Rankine,  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph of  the  Great  Northern  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  o])cration,  succeeding  J.  A.  Cochrane, 
granted  leave  of  absence.  A.  W.  McKay, 
assistant  superintendent  of  telegraph  at 
.Spokane,  succeeds  Mr.  Rankine. 

J.  A.  Moran,  superintendent  of  the 
River  division  of  the  Frisco  Lines  at 
Chaffee.  Mo.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  eastern  division,  with  headquarters 
at  .Springfield,  Mo.,  succeeding  E.  L. 
Magers,  resigned.  J.  S.  McMillan,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  River  di- 
\  ision  at  Chaffee,  succeeds  Mr.  Moran. 

J.  F.  Grodzki,  general  safety  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Portland,  has 
been  appointed  scale  inspector  with  the 
same  headquarters. 


intendent  at  Prince  .Mbert.  C.  H,  Brown, 
assistant  superintendent  at  1-ldnionton, 
Alta.,  succeeds  Mr.  Rogers.  G.  H.  Lin- 
ney,  assistant  superintendent  at  North 
P.attleford.  Sask.,  succeeds  Mr.  Brown. 
P.  G.  Russell,  assistant  superintendent 
at  -Smithers,  B.  C.  succeeds  Mr.  Linncy. 

W.  C.  Beck,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the   Canadian   Pacific  at  I'rownville 


Financial  &  Legal 

H.  T.  Newcomb,  general  counsel  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  has  also  been 
appointed  vice  president  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  law  department.  Mr.  New- 
comb  was  born  January  4,  1867,  at 
Owosso.    Mich.,   was    educated    in  the 


The  Bird-Archer  Company 

1  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Specializes  in 
CHEMICALS  FOR  BOILERS 

RAILROAD 
STATIONARY 
MARINE 

We  make  these  Chemicals  for 
you -based  on  an  analysis  of 
water  used  in  your  boilers. 


This  is  a  Briquette — weights  one  pound  and  has  a  minimum  of  moisture.     Doesn't  it  appeal 

to  you  over  the  usual  run  of  compounds? 


PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

BUENOS  AIRES  MANILA 
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public  schools  and  at  Coluiiibiaii  Uni- 
versity, and  began  his  career  in  the  ac- 
counting department  of  the  Milwaukee. 
He  joined  the  Interstate  Coinnierce 
Commission  later,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed from  1888  to  1895.  Mr.  Xew- 
comb  was  head  of  the  transportation 
section  in  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  from  1895  to  1899, 
and  for  two  years  with  the  division  of 
agriculture  of  the  twelfth  United  States 
Census.  In  1901  he  resigned  from  fed- 
eral service  and  became  editor  of  the 
Railwaj'  World.  He  began  to  practice 
law  in  1902,  and  in  1907  organized  the 
law  firm  of  Xewcomb,  Churchill  & 
Fre}'  in  Washington.  He  went  to  New 
York  in  1916,  and  after  five  years'  gen- 
eral practice  was  appointed  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson.  He 
was  appointed  general  counsel  in  1926. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  James  H.  Cheston  as  as- 
sistant general  solicitor,  succeeding 
James  E.  Gowen,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come vice  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Saving  Fund  Society.  Mr.  Cheston 
was  formerly  assistant  general  solicitor 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

A.  J.  Berta,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Terminal  System,  has  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer  with  headtpiarters  at 
Chicago. 

R.   D.   Murray,   assistant   auditor  of 


disbursements  of  the  Big  Four  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  has  been  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  dislnirsenients  with 
the  same  hcad(|uarters. 

V.  L.  Thompson,  chief  clerk  to  the 
president  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  North- 
ern, has  been  appointed  secretary  of  that 
road  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Great  Northern  with  headquar- 
ters at  Mobile.  As  secretary  of  the 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son succeeds  R.  F.  Brown,  who  con- 
tinues as  vice  president  with  head(|uar- 
ters  in  New  York.  E.  A.  Reynolds,  audi- 
tor of  receipts  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  & 
Xortliern  and  the  New  Orleans  Great 
Northern  with  headquarters  at  Mobile, 
has  resigned. 

W.  S.  Ure,  auditor  of  miscellaneous 
accounts  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  System,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  treasurer  with  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City,  succeeding 
C.  H.  Jenkinson,  retired.  E.  B.  Conrad, 
auditor  of  freight  accounts,  succeeds 
Mr.  Ure.  R.  Wipprecht,  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements, succeeds  Mr.  Conrad.  F.  J. 
Krecek  succeeds  Mr.  Wipprecht. 

A.  S.  Pierce,  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern wilh  headquarters  at  New  York,  has 
been  elected  vice  president  and  assistant 
secretary  succeeding  S.  A.  Lynde,  re- 
tired. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  that  A. 
E.  Owen,  assistant  purchasing  agent 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
transferred  to  Philadelphia,  succeeding 
W.  N.  Kuhn,  appointed  assistant  fuel 
purchasing  agent  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Kuhn  succeeds  George  H. 
Schultz,  appointed  assistant  purchasing 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

W.  J.  Kelleher,  division  storekeeper 
of  the  Illinois  Central  at  New  Orleans, 
has  retired  after  33  years  in  the  service 
of  that  road.  The  jurisdiction  of  C.  B. 
Sauls,  division  storekeeper  at  McComb, 
Miss.,  will  include  all  material  handled 
by  the  New  Orleans  storehouse.  The  po- 
sition of  division  storekeeper  at  this 
point  is  abolished. 

H.  P.  Buchenery,  division  storekeeper 
of  tiie  Southern  Pacific  at  Tucson,  has 
been  appointed  stationery  storekeeper 
at  West  Oakland,  Cal.,  succeeding  V.  R. 
Plank,  deceased. 

M.  E.  Baile,  district  storekeeper  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  at  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  supply  agent  with 
the  same  headquarters.  Charles  Williams 
succeeds  Mr.  Baile. 

J.  J.  Jirousek  has  been  appointed 
storekeeper  of  the  Burlington  at  Grand 
Crossing,  Wis.,  succeeding  J.  R.  Hunter, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 


AND 

OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  AND 
PRACTICAL  DEVELOPMENT  ARE  BEHIND 

HUI#-SPILLC-R 

^»*-  O  U  N  I RO  N 


SPECIFY  IT 

FOR  ALL  THE  WEARING  PARTS  OF  YOUR  LOCOMOTIVES 


HuNT^SPILLERMfG.foRPO 

J.G.Platt,  Pre.';  &  Gen.  Mgr^/     \^^.W.  Ellet.  Vice  -  l^esident 

Office  and  Works 
383  Dorchester  Ave.  -  South  Bo»ton,  27,  Ma»«. 

Canadian  Representative:  Joseph  Rofab  &  Co.,  lAd.,  »7  Aquedoct  Street,  MontneaT,  P.  Q. 
Export  Agent  for  Latin  America:  International  Rwy.  Supply  Co.,  M  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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Traffic 

N.  R.  Des  Brisay,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Kettle  Valley  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  with  hcad(iuarters  at 
Vancouver,  has  been  ajipointcd  assistant 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  western 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Des  Brisay 
succeeds  C.  E.  McPherson,  who  has  re- 
tired from  active  du\y  hut  will  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  H.  W.  Brodie, 
assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  ot 
the  eastern  lines  at  Montreal,  has  been 
appointed  overseas  traffic  manager  with 
the  same  headquarters.  R.  G.  McNeillie, 
general  passenger  agent  at  Winnipeg, 
succeeds  Mr.  Brodie.  H.  R.  Mathewson, 
general  passenger  agent  at  Toronto,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  McXeillie.  E.  L.  F.  S'.urdee, 
assistant  genera!  passenger  agent  at 
Montreal,  has  been  appointed  general 
passenger  agent  at  Vancouver.  George 
E.  Carter,  district  passenger  agent  at 
St.  John.  X.  H.,  succeeds  Mr.  Sturdec. 

C.  W.  Wells,  chief  of  tariff  bureau  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Central  regions  of  the 
Canadian  National  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  in  charge  of  rates 
and  tariffs,  lines,  Port  William  and  east. 
Armstrong  and  west.  J.  A.  Argo  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  W'clls. 

W.  M.  MacPherson,  assistant  general 


freight  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
"anna  &  Western  at  P)uffalo.  has  been 
appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager with  the  same  headjiuarters.  The 
position  of  assistant  general  freight 
agent  has  been  abolished. 

S.  A.  Smith,  assistant  to  tiie  vice 
jiresiilent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  A. 
W.  Sanders,  and  M.  W.  Thomas  have 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agents,  with  headquarters  at  Savannali. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  appointed 
C.  M.  Tyler  assistant  freight  traffic 
u'anager  with  head(|uarters  at  Jackson- 
ville. 

J.  A.  Gorman,  chief  of  the  tariff  bu- 
reau of  the  Illinois  Terminal  System,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
\\ith  head(|uarters  at  .St.  Louis,  succeed- 
ing W.  H.  Blair,  resigned. 

A.  C.  Thompson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
I'.ig  Tour  with  head(|uarters  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

C.  Davis  has  been  ajjpointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Santa  l  e 
with  headquarters  at  Topcka. 

The  .\thintic  Coast  Line  has  appointed 
W.  H.  Howard,  general  passenger  agent 
with  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  X.  C. 

Gilbert  J.  White,  city  freight  agent  of 
tile  Krie  at  Memphis,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 


at  .Memphis,  succeeding  H.  H.  Schutt, 
deceased. 

The  resignation  of  Henry  W.  Conner, 
eastern  traffic  manager.  TAT-Maddux 
Air  Lines,  eflfective  May  1,  is  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Conner,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  traffic  in  the  eastern  region 
since  the  beginning  of  the  air  line  serv- 
ice last  July,  will  return  to  the  public 
utility  field  in  Chicago.  The  territory 
under  Mr.  Conner's  jurisdiction  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  eastern  division  of 
T.\T-Maddux  and  placed  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  J.  W.  Brennan,  traffic  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 


Mechanical 

The  Northern  Pacific  announces  the 
following  changes  in  personnel :  R.  P. 
Blake,  master  mechanic,  Idaho  division, 
Parkwater,  Wash.,  transferred  to  the 
Tacoma  division  with  headquarters  at 
Tacoma;  J.  A.  Marshall,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Yellowstone  division  at 
Cileiidive,  Mont.,  succeeds  Mr.  Blake; 
W.  D.  Gouchenour,  master  mechanic  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  division  at  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  succeeds  Mr.  Marshall; 
G.  L.  Ernstrom,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pasco  division  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Gouchenour;  M.  A.  Daly, 
general  fuel  supervisor  at  St.  Paul,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 


FARM  HORSES  AND  IRON  HORSES 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  acreage  of  improved  land  per  farm  worker  in- 
creased from  ?>2  to  44  acres  between  1870  and  1925. 

In  the  same  period  the  number  of  hours  of  farm  labor  required  to  produce 
10  bushels  of  wheat  was  reduced  from  30  hours  to  9  hours;  and  the  value  of  farm 
machinery  increased  from  $36  to  $200  per  farm  worker.  Since  1910  the  number 
of  horses  on  farms  decreased  6,000,000  and  their  value  per  head  decreased  $38. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  average  tractive  power  of 
Southern  Pacific  locomotives  has  more  than  doubled.  Since  1910  the  tractive 
power  of  its  largest  iron  horse  increased  from  85,040  to  1 12,760  pounds.  It  costs 
more  and  more  to  buy  an  iron  horse  but  as  he  grows  stronger  he  works  more 
efficiently  and  his  up-keep  decreases. 

Farms  and  locomotives  are  becoming  bigger  and  better  because  the  pressure 
of  the  same  economic  forces  require  more  economical  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  transportation. 
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Pasco  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Ern- 
strom. 

E.  R.  Battley,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Canadian  National  at 
Montreal,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  car  department,  with  headquarters 
at  Toronto.  J.  H.  McAlpine,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  car  equip- 
ment at  Xorth  Bay,  Ont.,  succeeds  Afr. 
Battley. 

C.  M.  Darden,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  machinery  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  at  Nashville,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  J.  J.  Sullivan,  retired. 

E.  A.  Murphy  has  been  appointed 
power  supervisor  of  the  M.-K.-T.  Lines 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  succeeding 
S.  H.  Barnes,  deceased. 

W.  P.  Bickley,  assistant  master  me- 
chanic on  the  Pennsylvania  with  head- 
quarters at  Altoona,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo  division 
at  Olean,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Surles,  superintendent  of  shops 
of  the  Frisco  Lines  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  P.  O.  Wood, 
deceased. 

The  Burlington  announces  that  C.  E. 


Plott  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Centerville  division  with 
headquarters  at  Centerville,  Iowa,  suc- 
ceeding J.  C.  Climo,  retired. 


Civil 

G.  O.  Long,  assistant  division  en- 
gineer on  the  Pennsylvania  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion engineer  at  Indianapolis,  succeed- 
ing G.  H.  Schlotterer,  transferred  to 
Toledo.  Mr.  Schlotterer  succeeds  H.  W. 
Brown,  transferred  to  the  office  of  the 
chief  engineer,  maintenance  of  way, 
western  region,  at  Chicago.  F.  G. 
Church,  supervisor  of  track  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Long. 

W.  Glaus,  engineer  maintenance  of 
\^•ay  of  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania 
with  headquarters  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
has  been  appointed  general  manager.  R. 
R.  Tiley  succeeds  Mr.  Claus. 

L.  S.  Daynes,  division  engineer  in  the 
western  region  of  the  Canadian  National 
at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Kamloops,  B.  C.  W.  E.  Rivers, 
division  engineer  at  Edson,  Alta.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Daynes. 

A.  H.  Woerner,  division  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  Washington,  Ind.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Chicago  division  at 


Garrett,  Ind.,  succeeding  F.  D.  Batchel- 
lor,  transferred  to  the  Newark  division 
at  Newark,  Ohio.  Mr.  Batchellor  re- 
places R.  W.  Gabriel,  transferred  to  the 
St.  Louis  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Woer- 
ner. 

W.  Fields,  office  engineer  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines  and  the  International  Great 
Northern  with  headquarters  at  Hous- 
ton, has  been  appointed  division  en- 
gineer of  the  International  Great  North- 
ern at  San  Antonio. 

The  Colombian  government  has  ap- 
pointed W.  C.  Frehse,  Jefe  de  Comision 
de  Trazados,  (chief  of  location),  of  the 
Ferrocarril  de  Carare,  with  headquarters 
at  Tunja,  Boyaca,  Colombia.  Mr. 
Frehse  was  formerly  valuation  engineer 
on  the  Canadian  National,  and  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Soo  Line.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  construction  work 
in  Colombia  for  the  past  four  years. 


Obituary 


William  A.  Whitney,  retired  lumber 
man  and  former  Southern  Pacific  ex- 
ecutive, died  unexpectedly  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  17,  aged  68.  Mr.  Whitney 
was  born  in  Sacramento.  He  began  rail- 
roading as  a  boy  of  IS  when  he  went  to 
work  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne.  He  went  to 
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A  Baffle  Wall  That  Is  All  That  The 

Name  Implies 


LET  ECONOMY  ENGINEERS  SHOW  YOU  THE  DIFFERENCE. 
YOU  WILL  READILY  SEE  HOW  THEY  CAN  AID  YOU 
IN  OVERCOMING  LOCOMOTIVE  ARCH  AND  FUR- 
NACE BRICK  MAINTENANCE  DIFFICULTIES. 

Economy  Arch  Company 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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San  Francisco  in  1909  as  siiperintcnticnt  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  three  years  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sacramento.  He  left  the  Southern  Pacific  12  years 
ago  and  became  connected  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
the  Ogden-Lognn-Utah  R.R.  Co.    He  retired  in  1927. 

Morris  B.  Brewster,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Morris  P..  llrcwstcr.  Inc.,  died  in  Chicago.  April  14,  aged  56. 

Robert  J.  Davidson,  treasurer  of  tlie  Ramapo  Ajax  Corpn., 
.\\\v  \cirk.  (lied  at  Daytona  ik'ach,  April  3,  aged  79. 

Ralph  H.  Wallace,  retired  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Krif.  died  at  lii>  home  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  April  5.  aged  71. 
Mr.  Wallace  retired  in  1927  after  53  years  in  the  service  of 
the  l>ie. 

H.  J.  Jackson,  assistant  treasurer  and  general  freiglit  and 
passenger  agent  of  tlie  New  Jersey,  Indiana  &  Illinois,  with 
head(|uarters  at  South  Bend,  died  April  11,  aged  61. 

C.  H.  Norwood,  president  of  the  Norwood-Xoonan  Co., 
Chicago,  died  in  that  city  April  12,  aged  55. 

Charles  Selden,  general  inspector  of  transportation  of  the 
P.alliniore  it  Ohio,  died  at  the  Union  Memorial  Hospital, 
Baltimore.  May  2,  aged  81.  Mr.  Selden  was  a  life-long  friend 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  having  worked  with  the  inventor  in 
tile  same  telegraph  office  in  his  youth.  He  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  and  began  his  railroad  career  in  1866  as  an  ope- 
rator on  the  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Junction  Railroad,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  former  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Rv. 


One  Block  Sorth 
oj  Grand  Ci  »lr,il  l',iluce 


INTRODUCING 
the  moderate  rate  into 
modern  hotel  luxury 

Appreciation  is  complete  when 
you  learn  the  extremely  moderate 
rates  at  the  Hotel  Lexington.  The 
luxury  of  its  appointments,  the 
perfection  of  its  French  cuisine, 
the  convenience  of  its  location 
leave  nothing  else  to  be  desired. 

801  ROOMS.  Each  with  a  private  bath  (tub  and 
shower),  circulating  ice  water,  mirror  door. 

34)  with  double  beds.  1  person  $4,  two  $5 

229  with  twin  beds.  Either  1  or  2  persons  $6 

231  with  twin  beds.  Either  1  or  2  persons  $7 

HOTEL 

LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frank  Gregson,  Manager        Phone  MURray  Hill  7401 

Direction  of  Annericon  Hotels  Corporation,  J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President  ■*■ 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

\'ice  President  Saunders  Jones  announces  the  appointment 
of  George  F.  Russell  as  sales  manager  of  the  White  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Russell's  headquarters  will  be  at 
tlie  company's  home  office  in  Cleveland,  and  for  the  present 
he  will  continue  as  vice  president  of  the  central  region.  F.  E. 
Triebner,  district  manager  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed 
aciiuK  regional  manager  for  the  central  region  with  head(|uar- 
ters  at  Cleveland.  R.  L.  Fullerton  has  been  appointed  acting 
district  manager  at  Pittsburgh. 

Wilfred  Sykes,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana Harbor  works  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  in  charge  of  operations 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  David  P.  Thomp- 
son, deceased.  Frederick  M.  Gillies  succeeds  Mr.  Sykes. 
James  H.  Walsh,  general  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor works,  has  been  appointed  works  manager.  Henry  R. 
DeHoll  succeeds  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  United  States  Chain  &  Forging  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
made  the  following  changes  in  personnel:  L.  A.  Gerber,  west- 
ern district  sales  manager,  to  be  general  sales  manager: 
W.  L.  Reilly,  assistant  general  sales  manager;  L.  K.  Robin- 
son in  charge  of  Xew  England  sales  to  eastern  district  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  Xew  York.  Harley  Morris  has 
been  appointed  western  district  manager  with  headfjuarters 
at  Chicago. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  engineers  and  contractors, 
Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago,  announces  that  the  business  it 
closed  in  March  had  an  average  increase  of  223  per  cent 
over  that  for  either  of  the  two  previous  months. 

The  Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corpn.  has  appointed  R.  G. 
Elliott,  representative  in  Connecticut  witli  headf|uarters  at 
(kA  Chapel  street,  New  Haven. 

L.  C.  Ritterbush  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer, 
eastern  district  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  with  head- 
<iuarters  at  150  P,roadway,  Xew  York. 

The  Ashton  Valve  Co.,  Boston,  has  appointed  Edward  C. 
Kenyon  n  presentative  in  the  railroad  department  of  the 
Chicago  ot'tice. 

Daniel  B.  McCarthy,  sales  agent  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  at  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  to  become  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Quaker  City  Tank  Line.  Inc.,  with  the  same 
heaclf|uarters. 

Samuel  S.  Demarest  has  been  appointed  manager  of  rail- 
way sales  in  the  east,  of  the  Detroit  Graphite  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Chrysler  Bldg..  Xew  York. 

Morley  S.  Sloman,  representative  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  I'ittshurKh.  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Hunt- 
ington. \V.  \  a..  branch,  succeeding  John  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  re- 
tired. 

A.  H.  Weston,  manager,  Reading  specialty  division  of  the 
American  Chain  Co.,  has  resigned  and  is  now  associated 
with  the  Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  with 
head(|uarters  at  258  Hroadw-ay.  Xcvv  York. 

J.  A.  Leiendecker,  pole  line  material  specialist  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Supply  Corpn.,  has  resigned  and  joined  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  &  Creosoting  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas. 
Mr.  Leiendecker  will  specialize  in  pole  sales  and  other  creo- 
soted  timber  products. 

The  Electric  Railweld  Sales  Corpn.,  C  hicago,  has  created 
a  new  division  to  reclaim  frogs,  switches,  and  crossings,  in 
or  out  of  track.  The  divi.-.ion  will  he  in  charge  of  C.  O.  Hunt, 
formerly  with  the  Ramapo  Ajax  Corpn. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  opened  three 
new  offices:  ,338  Barnard  street.  .Saginaw.  Mich..  J.  D.  Luter 
in  charge:  225  E.  Columbia  street.  I-"t.  Wayne.  D.  H.  Carver 
in  charge;  Oil  City.  Pa..  E.  D.  Anderson  in  charge. 

The  Ramapo  Foundry  &  Wheel  Works  has  moved  its  New- 
York  office  from  2''  Broadway  to  9  Park  Place. 

The  Lundie  Engineering  Corpn.  has  moved  its  Chicago 
office  from  166  West  Jackson  boulevard  to  the  Buckingham 
Bldg.,  59  East  Van  Buren  street. 

The  Railroad  Accessories  Corpn.  has  moved  its  New  York 
office  from  415  Lexington  avenue  to  the  Chrysler  Bldg.. 
Lexington  avenue  at  Forty-second  street. 
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Locomotive  Firebox  Co  

Magor  Car  Corpn  

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co  

National  Lock  Washer  Co.,  The  

Ogle  Construction  Co.,  The   

Okonite  Co.,  The   

Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Co  

P.  &  M.  Co.,  The   

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  The   

Railwav  Engineering  Equipment 
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Ralston  Steel  Car  Co..  The   57 

Roberts  &•  Schacfer  Co  

Robinson  Connector  Co  55 

Santa  Fe  Railway   58 

Schaefer  Etjuipment  Co  

.Snow  Construction  Co.,  T.  W  

Southern  Pacific  Co  64 

Standard  Car  Truck  Co  .37 

Standard  Coupler  Co  70 

Standard  Stoker  Co.,  Inc.,  The   

.Steel  Car  Forge  Co  68 

Superheater  Co.,  The   53 

Tuco  Products  Corpn  68 

Union  Pacific  .System   38-39 

United  Engineers  &  Constructors, 
Inc  61 

Valve    Pilot    Corpn  45 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc  

Western  Pacific  Railroad,  The   

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co... 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  

Wood  Conversion  Co  69 
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HOUSES 


CHICAGO 

Huron  &  Michigan  Avenues 

W.  W.  DWYER,  Mgr. 
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CLEVELAND 

Chester  Ave.  &  East  13th  St. 

FRED  JOYCE,  Mgr. 


Transient  Rates  S2.50-$3.50  daily 

Allerton  Club  Residences  are  the  realization  of  an 
ideal  for  men  and  women  of  refinement.  So  admir- 
ably have  they  lent  themselves  to  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  discerning  that  they  are  now 
numbered  among  the  handsomest  structures  of 
America's  greatest  cities. 

Affording  every  convenience  of  the  modern  hotel 
or  club,  without  the  excessive  cost,  they  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  matter  of  select  living  for  people 
of  discrimination. 

Allerton  facilities  include  well  equipped  gymna- 
siums and  squash  courts. 
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Meetings  in  June 

PASSENGER  business  for  the  rail- 
roads certainly  will  be  large 
this  month,  but  revenue  will 
show  little  increase.  Big  conven- 
tions will  be  in  session  on  both 
coasts,  east  and  west,  and  in  the 
middle  states.  Most  of  these  gath- 
erings were  enumerated  here  in 
May,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
readers  the  information  is  repeated. 

The  first  of  the  national  meetings 
will  be  that  of  Division  VII,  A.R.A., 
Freight  Claims,  June  10-13,  at  Seat- 
tle, and  the  second  the  American 
Association  of  Railroad  Superin- 
tendents at  Minneapolis,  June  16-19. 
The  Freight  Station  Section  of  the 
A.R.A.,  is  to  meet  June  17-20  at 
Louisville,  and  the  Protective  Sec- 
tion June  17-19  at  Buffalo.  The 
Safety  Section  convenes  at  Denver 
June  24-26. 

A  semi-yearly  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Electrical  Engineers  is 
to  be  held  June  18  at  the  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

The  American  Railway  Develop- 
ment Association  meets  at  Duluth 
June  18-20,  and  Division  VIII, 
A.R.A.,  Motor  Transit,  June  18-20, 
at  Atlantic  City. 

The  two  principal  railroad  con- 
ventions, Divisions  V  and  VI,  at 
Atlantic  City,  the  first  one  June 
18-25- and  the  second  for  June  18-20, 
will  be  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  month.  They  are  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  this  edition. 

San  P'rancisco  and  Los  Angeles 
have  made  special  arrangements  for 
the  big  meeting  of  the  American 
ICIectric  Railway  Association,  June 
23-26,  at  the  former  city,  and  at  the 
latter  city  after  adjournment.  The 
A.E.R.A  has  not  been  seen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  fifteen  years. 
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Pounds  or  Performance? 


THERE  was  a  time  when  weight  and  traction  was  every- 
thing in  a  locomotive.   If  a  train  could  be  started,  if  it 
could  get  over  the  worst  grades,  the  locomotive  did  all  that 
was  required. 

In  present-day  railroading  there  is  no  room  for  such 
"slow  drags".  Locomotive  performance,  measured  in 
gross  ton  miles  per  hour,  is  the  governing  factor. 

The  demand  now  is  for  maximum  power  per  pound  of 
metal  and  per  pound  of  fuel  burned. 

Super-Power  Locomotives  justify  their  purchase  on 
this  basis.  Their  increased  earning  power  is  making 
remarkable  economies  on  many  leading  railroads. 
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LI  MA 

iOCOMOTIVEWORKS^ 

INCORPORATED. 


Super-Power  Locomotives  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  Incorporated,  LIMA,  OHIO 


Aveimo  Pi  y  Marfan,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
of  Madrid. 


BULL  FIGHTS,  pesetas,  la  senado, 
senoras  and  pelota,  all  in  con- 
fusion, all  going  on  day  after 
day  and  at  unusual  hours,  offered 
many  problems,  pleasures,  and  strug- 
gles for  twenty-seven  Americans  and 
five  Canadians  who,  with  their  wives, 
daughters  and  sons,  withstood  the 
rigors  of  Spanish  hours,  white  as- 
paragus, and  wild  strawberries, 
drowned  in  Spanish  wine,  from  May 
5  to  15,  while  they  attended  the  elev- 
enth session  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Congress  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

At  4  o'clock  May  5.  H.  M.  King 
Alfonso  XIII,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Miranda,  arrived  at  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Senate.  His  Majesty  was 
received  by  the  Spanish  executive 
committee,  and  the  president  present- 
ed the  chairman  of  the  ])ermanent 
commission.  Mr.  Foulon,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Ghilain.  In  the  office  of 
the  president  several  other  members 
of  the  commission  were  presented  to 
the  king.  .At  4:20  the  king  entered 
the  senate  which  was  crowded  with 
delegates,  many  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  occupying  the  special 
box  reserved  for  them.  The  king  was 
received  with  loud  cheers  as  he  took 
over  the  presidency,  having  on  his 
right  the  prime  minister.  General 
Berenguer;  Mr.  Foulon  and  the  di- 
rector of  public  works,  Senor  Mar- 
tinez Acacio,  and  on  his  left 
Senor  Matos,  minister  of  fomento ; 


The  Meeting  in 
Madrid 


H.  A.  Smith 


U .  S.  Delegate 
International 
Railway 
Congress 


Senor  Gaytan  de  Ayala  and  Senor 
Boix.  Seated  to  the  right  of  the 
tribune  were  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  to  the  left  the 
general  secretaries.  At  the  back  were 
seated  the  members  of  the  perma- 
nent commission  and  the  leading 
delegates  of  the  various  governments 
represented. 

H.  M.  the  King  opened  the  meet- 
ing and  called  upon  the  minister  of 
fomento,  Senor  Matos,  who  .said  in 
part : 

"What  is  the  object  of  this  inter- 
national congress  ?  Railways  :  Rail- 
ways mean  transport,  transport  of 
ideas,  of  goods,  of  initiatives,  of  per- 
sons ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
in  the  pursuance  of  a  common  object. 

"This  congress  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  today  when  it  was 
opened  by  His  Majesty.  Nor  will  it 
come  to  a  close  when  it  is  adjourned. 
It  will  continue  to  live,  becau.se  it 
will  continue  to  inspire  all  members 
with  a  desire  to  continue  the  work 
with  the  realization  of  the  well-being 
not  merely  of  any  one  station,  but 
the  well-being  of  humanity  and  the 
)irogress  of  humanity.  And  I  fervent- 
ly desire  that  the  ixiwcrful  i)ursuits 


CIlM'leH  Square  and  Aienin  S<r<-c-(, 
Madrid. 
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whicli  this  cons^rcss  rci)resents  will 
lead  to  the  concltision  of  permanent 
friendships. 

"In  the  name  of  the  sjovernment, 
I  welcome  all  the  memhers.  Spain's 
accomplishments  in  the  railway  field 
are  known  to  everyhody.  The  con- 
stant ohject  of  all  the  governments 
which  have  succeeded  one  another 
has  always  been  the  improvement  of 
existing  railways  and  the  creation  of 
new  elements  of  transport,  new  ele- 
ments of  life,  and  we  all  have  before 
us  similar  efforts  made  by  other  na- 
tions. 

"I  trust  that  when  the  moment 
comes  when  we  shall  have  to  bid  fare- 
well to  one  another,  when  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  our  own  countries 
to  resume  the  duties  that  we  have  to 
fulfill,  we  shall  feel  that  cordial  and 
])ermanent  friendships  have  been  con- 
cluded. I  trust  that  every  one  of  you 
will  take  back  to  his  country  ])leasant 
remembrances  of  Spain  and  a  feeling 
of  having  ex])erienced  loving  hospi- 
tality in  the  country.  " 

The  president  of  the  congress,  after 
thanking  the  S])anish  people  for  their 
courtesy  in  welcoming  the  delegates, 
said  the  International  Railway  Con- 
gress was  founded  in  Belgium  in 
1885.  Its  development  and  activity 
had  continued  to  increase  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  At  its  foundation  it 
com|)rised  19  governments,  131  ad- 
ministrations, and  represented  31,250 
miles  of  railways  in  working  order. 
In  1920  the  affiliated  railway  lines 
had  reached  a  total  of  245,250  miles, 
'i'oday  there  form  part  of  the  asso- 
ciation 42  governments  and  230  ad- 
ministrations working  387,500  miles 
of  railway  line,  which  proves  the  uni- 
versal interest  arou.sed  in  its  labors. 
Railway  industry  problems,  he  said, 
form  the  subject,  throughout  the 
whole  world,  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion and  study  of  front  rank  tech- 
nical experts.  The  congress  enables 
fjualified  specialists  to  compare  the 
results  of  their  experience  and  to  dis- 
cover in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  competence  what  new  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  different  domains. 
He  continued : 

"Among  the  questions  on  the 
agenda  of  the  present  session,  I  shall 
quote  the  following,  in  order  of  im- 
portance : 

"1. — The  use  of  concrete  and  re- 
inforced concrete  for  railways; 

"2. — The  power  of  resistance  of 
rails  against  breakage  and  wear ; 

"3. — Locomotives  of  new  types, 
and  particularly  turbine  locomotives 
and  internal  combustion  engine  loco- 
motives ; 

"4.  —  Electric  locomotives  for 
heavy  traffic ; 


"5. — Communication  of  railways 
with  sea-ports ; 

"6. — The  signal  systems  of  high- 
speed lines  and  large  railway  stations  : 

"7. — The  participation  of  the  ])er- 
sonnel  in  the  returns  and  profits ; 

"8. — The  establi.shment  of  railways 
of  i)enetration ; 

"9. — The  perfecting  of  the  equip- 
ment of  light  railways  and  secondary 
lines." 

The  presicfent  tlien  proposed  that 
M.  Jose  Gavtan  de  .Avala  be  elected 
acting  nresident  of  the  session  with 
the  following  vice  presidents :  E. 
Alaristany.  Marquis  d'Argentera, 
general  mnnaper  of  the  Matlrid, 
Sarngossa  X-  .Micante  Railvvav :  E. 
Boix.  administrator-flirector  of  the 
North  of  Spain  Railwav  Comoanv : 
L.  Morales,  vice  nresident  of  the 
higher  council  of  .Snanish  railwavs ; 
AI.  \'alenciano  v  Mazeres.  adminis- 
trator of  the  Madrid,  Saragossa  i^- 
Alicante  Railwav. 

On  May  6  the  active  work  of  the 
congress  was  started  when  the  five 
various  sections  held  meetings,  com- 
pleted their  organizations,  and  start- 
ed the  discus'iion  of  the  various  pa- 
pers to  come  before  them. 

The  congress  recommends  to  the 
railwav  companies  and  administra- 
tions present : 

1 .  To  encourage  efforts  to  create 
new  tvnes  of  locomotives  and  to  im- 
prove the  current  Stephenson  type  of 
locomotive  hv  facilitating  in  par- 
ticular the  initiative  of  locomotive 
builders : 

2.  To  develop  further  in  particu- 
lar the  use  of  extra-high  steam  pres- 
sures and  the  internal  conil)ustion  lo- 
comotive : 

3.  To  carrv  out  methodicallv 
trials  of  Iticomotives  of  new  tvpes 
and  different  designs  built  bv  various 
makers  and  to  publish  the  results  of 
such  trials  svstematicallv  and  as 
made ; 

4.  To  cooperate  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  locomotive  experimental 
stations :  the  international  collabora- 
tion of  such  stations  would  facilitate 
progress  in  scientific  locomotive  de- 
sign. 

Among  the  recent  imi)rovements 
which  have  taken  ])lace  in  steam  lo- 
comotives of  normal  construction, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to : 

(a)  Increase  in  the  temperature 
of  superheat,  and 

(b)  The  pre-heating  of  the  feed- 
water. 

Taking  into  account  the  numerous 
trials  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
many  of  the  railway  companies,  and 
the  experiences  gained  over  many 
vcars,  this  congress  is  of  the  opinion 
that : 


(a)  The  temperature  of  super- 
heat can,  in  practice,  be  taken  to  400 
degrees  Centigrade,  special  attention 
being  given  to  lubrication  and  the 
method  of  steam  distribution  ; 

(b)  That  there  are  in  service 
methods  for  pre-heating  of  water 
which  are  giving  satisfaction. 

The  congress  recommends  the 
adoption  of  these  two  improvements 
on  accoimt  of  the  im])ortant  econo- 
mies which  can  be  realized  from 
them. 

Among  the  recommendations  and 
conclusions  reached  by  the  various 
sections  in  their  work  the  following 
probably  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  .\mericans : 

C(jnsiderable  progress  has  been 
made  in  concrete  tie  design.  The  de- 
tail of  rail  supiJort  and  fastenings 
and  the  suppression  of  center  ballast 
have  been  given  ]jarticular  study.  The 
recent  installations  provide  resiliency 
at  the  rail  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  seem  to  secure  electrical  insula- 
tion between  the  rails.  The  suppres- 
sion of  center  ballasting  and  elimina- 
tion of  center  solid  ])ortion  of  tie 
have  reduced  the  weight  as  well  as 
the  cost  and  also  produced  a  tie  bet- 
ter able  to  withstand  shock  and  vi- 
bration. 

The  present  status  of  this  very  im- 
l)ortant  question  appears  very  encour- 
aging but  it  is  by  no  means  solved. 
Experiments  and  study  should  be 
diligently  continued,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  prime  cost,  so  that  dele- 
gates may  hope  to  be  nearer  the  final 
solution  at  the  next  session. 

It  is  advisable  to  undertake  syste- 
matic tests  in  the  laboratory  to  in- 
vestigate the  resistance  of  concrete  to 
dynamic  repeated  stresses  by  varying 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  aggregate 
;;nd  its  cleanliness. 

I'Vom  the  reports  j^resented  it  ap- 
pears that : 

( 1 )  In  Erance,  up  to  the  present, 
it  has  been  the  general  practice  to 
manufacture  light  rail  motor  vehicles 
fitted  with  petrol  engines,  the  Diesel 
engine  having  so  far  been  little  used 
owing  to  its  high  weight  and  cost. 

(2)  In  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope two  types  of  internal  combustion 
motor  vehicles  are  in  use :  a  light  type 
with  a  power  of  less  than  100  h.p. 
usualh-  fitted  with  a  petrol  engine  and 
with  mechanical  transmission ;  a 
heavy  type  of  180  or  250  h.p.  with 
Diesel  engine  and  with  electric  trans- 
mission. 

In  Europe  use  is  also  made  of  ac- 
cnnuilator  motor  vehicles  and  inter- 
nal combustion  vehicles  using  pro- 
ducer gas. 

(3)  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
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world  all  these  types  are  found,  with 
a  strongly  marked  tendency  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  high 
power,  using  Diesel  engines  with 
electric  transmission. 

The  reports  unanimously  agree  in 
stating  that  when  the  power  exceeds 
150  h.p.,  electric  transmission  is  es- 
sential, and  all  find  an  appreciable 
saving  in  the  use  of  rail  motor 
coaches. 

To  summarize,  it  may  l)e  stated 
that : 

Wherever  traffic  permits  of  the 
substitution  of  a  motor  vehicle  for  a 
steam  train,  experience  shows  that 
the  substitution  is  financially  an  ad- 
vantage, and  this  advantage  will  be- 
come more  aj^preciable  when  the  tests 


at  present  in  progress  with  new  fuels 
(heavy  oil,  charcoal,  etc.),  and  even 
with  other  sources  of  energy,  such  as 
electric  accumulators,  have  confirmed 
the  results  achieved  t(j  date. 

Further,  the  congress  expresses 
the  hope  that  manufacturers  will 
])roduce  standardized  types,  thereby 
reducing  the  first  cost,  which  up  to 
the  i^resent  has  Ijeen  so  high  as  to 
l)revent  the  general  ado])tion  of  those 
rail  motor  vehicles  the  use  of  which 
is  really  economical. 

The  summary  adopted  by  the 
meeting  relative  to  part  A,  of  Ques- 
tion XII  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  prime  movers  mainly 
used  in  trains  working  on  those  lines 
of  the  great  railways  with  little  traf- 


fic and  lightly  loaded  trains  on  the 
more  important  lines  are  steam  loco- 
motives of  varying  weight,  of  the 
ordinary  types. 

(2)  Many  of  the  railways  also 
use  rail  motor  coaches  with  or  with- 
out trailers,  with  a  steam  or  internal 
combustion  engine,  the  power  usually 
reaching  100  to  150  h.p.,  or  more, 
and  in  addition  Diesel  locomotives. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  ex- 
tend the  use  of  such  vehicles.  Their 
substitution  for  heavy  trains  allows 
of  higher  speed  and  supplementary 
stops  between  stations  without  pro- 
longing the  total  duration  of  journey. 
Their  introduction,  however,  is  of 
too  recent  date  for  definite  conclu- 
sions to  be  formed  concerning  the 


Some  of  the  Unitt-rt  *i*!i<<-s  .-iiiil  CiiiiiKlian  Ilcpro.Keiitativt's  Who  .\((<-iuI«mI  <h«-  <'oiiKr«-.ss:  iit  <h«-  Piil:i<-c  Ilo(»-l,  IVIiidrid.  Left  to 
Rif^ht,  Fir.«<t  Hoiv:  IVIixs  Poor,  Mrs.  lOwiiis,  Mrs.  Poor,  M.  \V.  Cleiiu-iit,  Blis.s  Cleiiu-iif ,  Miss   Allen,  Klleii   Allen,  Mr.s.  PloKxted. 

Seeond  How:   Mr.s.  Allen,   Mrs.   ,   Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Cnrry,  Mrs.  \ViKKin'<.  Mrs.  .Selilei(er,  A.  .1.  Hall.  Third  How:  Charles 

H.  Kwing-,  Fr«Ml  A.  Poor,  W.  I>.  WiKXins,  Miss  .Sehlei(er,  Waiter  .1.  SehleHer.  Fonrth  How:  II.  F.  Hureh,  .F.  1).  Alenraz.  Por<er 
Allen,  George  R.  Cnrr,  Dird  Robinson,  D.  C.  Coleman,  F.  W.  Ilankins.  W.   I>.   l.fnt/..  Fifth   Row:   C.  Carry,  Harold  A.  Smith, 

W.  C.  Wishart,  A.  S.  Mertz,  H.  .1.  Korster,  K.  A.  Simmons. 
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economies  resulting  from  their  use. 

(3)  It  is  quite  usual  for  vehicles 
fitted  with  an  internal  comhustion 
motor  to  be  driven  by  a  single  man ; 
steam  locomotives  are  usually  worked 
by  two  men. 

(4)  It  is  not  possible  to  form  any 
conclusions  as  to  which  system  is  to 
be  ])referred,  since  only  long  experi- 
ence can  furnish  the  data  necessary 
for  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion. 

Delegates  attending  from  t  h  c 
United  States  were : 

U.  S.  Government  Delegates 

Col.  E.  .'\.  .Siminfiiis.  (chairman), 
president,  Simmons- i'oardman  Pub. 
Co. 

George  R.  Carr,  chairman  of 
board,  Locomotive  Fire  Box  Co. 

A.  S.  Merz,  vice  pres.,  Standard 
Railway  Equipment  Co. 

Chas.  H.  Muchnic,  consulting  en- 
gineer. 

W.  J.  Plogsted,  General  Railway 
Signal  Co. 

Fred  A.  Poor,  president,  the  P. 
&  M.  Co. 

Bird  M.  Robinson,  president, 
.American  Short  Line  Railroad  .Assn. 


Walter  J.  Schleiter,  president, 
Verona  Tool  Works. 

Harold  A.  Smith.  pul)lisher, 
"Transportation" . 

James  B.  Strong,  president,  Rania- 
])o  Ajax  Coriin. 

American  Railway  Association 
Delegates 

H.  J.  Forstcr,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

J.  V.  Neubert,  chief  engineer, 
maintenance  of  way.  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  (also  New  York  Central 
Lines  delegate). 

Railroad  Company  Delegates 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.,  H.  B. 
\  oorhees,  vice  president. 

Canadian  National  Rys.,  R.  C. 
Gage,  chief  electrical  engineer;  A.  J. 
Hills,  asst.  to  vice  president;  E.  P. 
Mallory,  director  of  statistics. 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  D.  C.  Cole- 
man, vice  president,  western  lines ; 
Sir  George  LacLaren  Brown,  Euro- 
]3ean  general  manager. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  H. 
F.  Burcii,  assistant  general  manager. 

Erie  R.R.,  Dr.  Herman  von 
.Schrenk.  consulting  timber  engineer. 


Illinois  Central  R.R..  W.  H.  Chis- 
holm,  Euro]iean  traftic  manager. 

New  York  Central  R.R.,  W.  C. 
Wishart,  vice  president ;  D.  R.  Mac- 
Bain,  general  manager,  lines  west  of 
Buffalo;  J.  V.  Newbert,  chief  en- 
gineer, maintenance  of  way ;  W.  L. 
Lentz,  engineer  of  motive  power. 

Pennsylvania  R.R.,  M.  W.  Clem- 
ent, vice  ])resident,  operation  :  George 
LeBoutillier,  vice  president.  New 
York  Zone;  F.  W.  Hankins,  chief 
of  motive  power;  A.  J.  ]>all,  foreign 
freight  trafific  manager ;  Porter  Al- 
ien, chief  engineer,  maintenance  of 
way,  western  region ;  W.  D.  Wiggins, 
chief  engineer,  central  region. 

Reading  Ry.,  Charles  H.  Ewing, 
vice  ])resident ;  Jay  V.  Hare,  secre- 
tary. 

Improvements  in  Steam 
Locomotives 

W.  L.  Lentz,  engineer,  motive 
power,  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co.,  presented  a  report  before  the 
eleventh  .session  of  the  International 
Railway  Congress  at  .Madrid  on  im- 
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provements  in  steam  locomotives  be- 
tween 1920  and  1928.  A  brief  review 
of  the  major  points  covered  in  the 
paper  is  given  here.  Considering  in- 
creased pressures  and  higher  super- 
heats, Mr.  Lentz  said  the  results 
were : 

1.  A  substantial  increase  in  gross  ton 
liles  per  train  hour,  which  is  a  good 
measure  of  railroad  operating  perform- 
ance. 

2.  Development  of  locomotives  pro- 
ducing greater  power  per  unit  of  total 
weight. 

3.  Increasing  capacity  of  locomotive 
at  all  speeds.  The  mean  efTective  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinders  determines  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  locomotive  if  there  is  avail- 
able a  sufficient  amount  of  superheated 
steam,  and  the  higher  the  superheat  and 
the  initial  boiler  pressure  the  higher  the 
mean  effective  pressure  and  the  more 
efficient  and  powerful  the  engine  will  be. 

4.  Material  reduction  in  steam  rate 
per  indicated  horsepower. 

The  majority  of  new  locomotives  in 
all  classes  of  service  constructed  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration  have 
had  boiler  pressures  ranging  from  210 
to  250  lbs.  per  square  inch.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  not  fewer  than  1,500 
locomotives  carrying  boiler  pressures  of 
225  lbs.  and  upward;  more  than  50  of 
these  have  pressures  between  265  and 
284  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

There  are  no  indications  that  the  use 
of  higher  boiler  pressures  has  resulted 
in  any  appreciable  increase  in  mainte- 
nance cost  nor  has  there  been  any  mate- 
rial change  in  design  of  boiler  fittings 
which  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  in- 
creased pressures. 

Higher  superheats  have  been  coming 
into  use  and  are  being  demanded  by 
railroad  mechanical  departments  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  where  new  designs  are 
being  considered. 

A  boiler  pressure  lower  than  225  lbs. 
per  square  inch  is  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  modern  locomotives,  the  general 


practice  being  to  design  for  a  pressure 
of  240  to  250  lbs.  Although  the  higher 
pressures  are  generally  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  limitation  of  maximum 
cutoff  of  steam  to  cylinders,  a  large 
number  of  locomotives,  particularly  for 
passenger  service,  have  recently  been 
built  without  cutoff  limitations  and  with 
boiler  pressures  of  225  to  240  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

One  railroad  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience during  the  past  three  years 
with  pressures  from  250  to  300  lbs.  The 
experience  of  that  road  so  far  as  main- 
tenance of  staybolts,  flues,  boiler  sheets, 
etc.,  is  concerned  has  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, although  an  additional  period 
of  service  will  be  necessary  for  deter- 
minate conclusions.  This  increase  in 
pressure  and  corresponding  higher  su- 
perheat temperatures  has  had  no  bad 


effects  on  valves,  cylinders  or  rod  pack- 
ing- 

The  practice  of  limiting  the  maximum 
cutoff  of  steam  to  the  locomotive  cylin- 
ders has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  a  general  increase  in  boiler  pressure. 
The  limited  cutoff  locomotive  has,  in 
general,  been  designed  to  produce  trac- 
tive effort  equal  to  the  unlimited  cutoff 
locomotive  by  increasing  the  boiler  pres- 
sure rather  than  by  increasing  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinders. 

This  practice  dates  back  to  1916  when 
one  of  the  railroads  built  a  two-cylinder 
freight  locomotive  of  the  Decapod  or 
2-10-0  type.  This  locomotive  carried  250 
lbs.  steam  pressure  and  steam  was  cut 
off  from  the  cylinders  at  a  maximum  of 
55  per  cent  of  the  stroke.  Both  road 
and  stationary  plant  tests  were  made 
of  the  locomotive,  and  to  date  approxi- 
mately 600  locomotives  of  this  type  are 
in  service  on  that  railroad.  During  1925, 
one  of  the  locomotive  builders  designed 
and  built  a  sample  locomotive  of  the 
2-8-4  type  for  fast  freight  service.  This 
locomotive  carried  a  boiler  pressure  of 
240  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  operated 
with  a  maximum  cutoff  of  steam  to  the 
cylinders  at  60  per  cent  of  the  stroke. 
Subsequently,  300  locomotives  of  this 
and  a  similar  design  having  2-10-4 
wheel  arrangement  have  been  placed  in 
service  on  various  American  railroads. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  type  "E" 
superheater,  the  type  "A"  was  in  gen- 
eral use.  There  was  no  other  type  in 
service  except  a  very  few  smokebox 
superheaters  built  prior  to  1915  which 
were  not  changed  to  the  fire  tube  type. 

The  type  "A"  superheater,  more  gen- 
erally referred  to  in  Europe  as  the 
Schmidt  superheater,  is  of  the  fire  tube 
type  and  the  type  "E"  superheater  which 
was  developed  in  Europe  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  type  "A".  The  type  "E" 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  following  text 
as  the  improved  type  superheater. 

Due  to  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
locomotive  capacity  as  well  as  the  trend 
toward  higher  degree  of  superheat,  the 
use  of  the  improved  type  superheater 
has  shown  a  marked  increase.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  various  designs  of  locomo- 
tives  constructed   during  the   last  few 


Lendlns  Officers  of  the  International  Railway  CongresM.  liett  to  Ki^hti 
Lahuerta  Morales,  Vice  PreNident  of  the  Eleventh  ConKrenH;  E.  Foulon, 
I*re.«ildent  of  the  Permanent  ConiniiNMion;  J.  Gaytan  De  Ayala,  President 
of  the  Eleventh  Conierress;  Paul  Ghllain,  General  Secretary  of  the  Per- 
manent   Commlfiiilon;    V,    I^amalle,    Vice    Prexldent    of    the  Permonjent 

Com  miss  Ion. 
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plied  to  a  Mountain  type  4-8-2  wheel 
arrangement  with  69-inch  driving 
wheels,  27  by  30-inch  cylinders  and  225- 
Ib.  boiler  pressure  shows  an  average 
saving  of  135  per  cent  in  coal  fired  per 
1,000  gross  actual  ton  miles  per  train 
hour,  working  time.  The  test  runs  were 
made  without  and  with  assistance  of  the 
device  under  ordinary  operating  condi- 
tions. The  actual  gross  tonnage  of  the 
train  ranged  from  1.813  to  6,140  averag- 
ing approximately  3,530  tons. 


.Iu«l  u  Kit  of  Nnlioiiiil  Sport  for  the  Weiiry  DrleB.-il.-s  :i«  <he  CoiiBress. 
Xot  th«-  Only  Hull,  l>>   the  Way,  at  the  Hig  M»-»'liii(r. 


years  have  been  fitted  with  the  improved 
type.  .  . 

There  are  49,000  locomotives  m  Amer- 
ica c(|uippe(l  with  lire  tube  superheaters 
of  which  more  than  1,800  have  the  im- 
proved type.  Of  the  total  number  fitted 
with  superheaters  approximately  25,500 
were  built  with  superheaters  and  23,500 
were  saturated  steam  locomotives  con- 
verted to  superheaters. 

Tests  indicate  that  with  the  improved 
type  superheater,  sustained  capacity  at 
high  speeds  is  increased  20  to  25  per 
cent  over  that  obtained  with  the  type 
"A"  superheater.  For  large  modern  lo- 
comotives it  is  possible  to  apply  an  im- 
proved type  superheater  and  produce 
these  results  without  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive  to  any  great 
extent,  providing  the  boiler  is  properly 
proportioned. 

Various  other  parts  of  the  locomotive 
have  been  improved  in  conjunction  with 
the  application  of  superheaters.  The 
rapid  introduction  of  the  multiple  throt- 
tle built  integral  with  the  superheater 
header  can  quite  properly  be  called  an 
improvement  connected  with  a  super- 
heater application. 

More  than  1,000  locomotives  have 
been  fitted  with  the  multiple  throttle  the 
use  of  which  is  increasing  very  rapidlv. 
There  is  quite  general  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  the  throttle  valve  should  be 
located  between  the  superheater  and  the 
steam  chest.  The  benefits  accruing  from 
such  an  arrangement  on  a  locomotive 
are  that  the  throttle  and  its  operating 
rigging  are  removed  from  inside  of  the 
boiler  and  naturally  made  accessible  with 
less  difficulty.  The  handling  of  the  lo- 
comotive is  improved  as  the  control  of 
the  steam  is  much  closer  to  the  steam 
chest  valve,  and  this  advantage  in  han- 
dling is  particularly  noticeable  for 
freight  and  passenger  train  service.  To 
build  a  throttle  integrally  witli  super- 
heater header  has  many  admitted  advan- 
tages in  weight,  space  required,  number 
of  steam  pipe  joints  in  the  smokcbox, 
and,  in  the  form  of  the  multiple  throttle, 
provides  a  valve,  which,  being  smaller 
in  diameter,  remains  tight  is  easily  in- 
spected, manipulated  and  maintained, 
and,  by  providing  opening  in  scries  of 
the  several  valves,  permits  a  closely 
graduated  flow  of  steam. 

The  increasing  use  of  superheated 
steam  for  auxiliary  apparatus  on  the  lo- 


comotive has  been  very  noticeable.  The 
location  of  throttle  between  superheater 
and  steam  chest,  referred  to,  has  made 
superheated  steam  easily  available  for 
auxiliaries,  which  are  noticeably  in- 
etilicient  in  their  use  of  steam.  On  many 
locomotives  the  blower,  air  and  feed- 
water  heater  pumps,  booster,  stoker  and 
headlight  generator,  are  all  supplied 
with  superheated  steam.  On  nearly  all 
locomotives  having  a  throttle  on  the 
steam  chest  side  of  the  superheater,  the 
blower,  even  though  no  other  auxiliary 
is  so  arranged,  uses  superheated  steam. 
A  steam  flow  through  the  superheater 
units  is  thereby  provided  during  the 
time  the  main  throttle  is  closed.  Both 
type  "A"  and  the  improved  superheaters 
may  be  arranged  so  that  this  economy 
in  the  use  of  superheated  steam  tor  aux- 
iliaries may  be  realized. 

Mr.  Lentz,  after  discussing  superheat, 
boiler  ratios,  feedwater  heaters,  valve 
gears  and  cutoff  in  detail,  said  the  Loco, 
valve  pilot  is  an  indicating  and  record- 
ing device  having  instrument  located  in 
cab  of  locomotive  in  front  of  engineer, 
the  dial  of  which  is  calibrated  in  miles 
per  hour.  There  are  two  hands  on  dial, 
indicating  speed  of  locomotive  and  po- 
sition of  cutoff  in  terms  of  niiles  per 
hour.  The  speed  element  is  of  cen- 
trifugal type  driven  by  friction  wheel 
in  contact  with  periphery  of  driving 
wheel.  The  cutoff  indicator  is  actuated 
by  contour  of  cam,  movement  of  which 
is  controlled  by  rack  and  pinion  connec- 
tion to  lifting  shaft  of  valve  gear.  The 
cam  is  designed  from  drawbar  pull  ver- 
sus speed  curve  for  locomotive  and  also 
compensates  for  the  angularity  effect  of 
lifting  shaft  motion  in  respect  to  change 
in  cutoff  position.  The  indication  of 
the  cutoff  hand  on  dial  gives  the  proper 
cutoff  position  for  engine  to  develop 
maximum  outi)ut  for  that  incidental 
speed  with  full  throttle  opening. 

When  the  cutoff  hand  is  immediately 
beneath  the  speed  hand,  that  point  of 
cutoff  is  being  used  which  will  give 
maximum  drawbar  pull,  at  that  inci- 
dental speed.  For  economy  in  operation 
the  cutoff  hand  should  be  kept  as  far 
ahead  of  speed  hand  as  possible  witii- 
out  the  speed  hand  varying.  The  result- 
ant cutoff  will  produce  maximum  fuel 
economy  for  that  incidental  speed,  track 
profile  and  train  load. 

Tests  of  the  Loco,  valve  pilot  as  ap- 


His  Majesty  Receives  the 
Delegates 

Many  ])rilliant  social  evetits  were 
crowded  into  the  ten  days  program  of 
the  International  Railway  Congress 
at  Madrid.  The  most  delightful  of 
these,  probahly,  were  the  reception 
given  by  His  Majesty,  Alphonso 
XIII.  at  the  Royal  Palace,  May  14, 
and  the  Ijanquet  by  the  Local  Com- 
mission at  the  Palace  Hotel,  May  9. 
In  addition  to  the  entertainments  and 
exctn-sions  provided  by  the  commis- 
sion many  attractive  luncheons  and 
dinners  were  given  by  the  Americans. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forester,  on  behalf  of 
the  Atnerican  Railway  Association, 
gave  a  get-together  dinner.  May  6, 
for  the  American  and  Canadian  dele- 
gates at  which  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Fowler,  K.B.E.,  were  guests  of  hon- 
or. The  United  States  government 
delegates  gave  a  stag  luncheon,  Sat- 
urday, May  10,  the  guests  of  honor 
being  the  Duke  of  Asturias  and  E. 
Foulon,  president  of  the  permanent 
commission.  At  the  same  time  Mrs. 
b'red  Poor  gave  a  very  delightful 
limclieon  for  the  ladies,  after  which 
they  were  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
.\sturias. 

Concluding  the  round  of  American 
social  gatherings  on  Saturday  night, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Plogsted  gave  a  brilliant  dinner- 
dance  for  the  American  and  Canadian 
delegates,  the  unusual  feature  of 
which  was  a  charming  Spanish  danc- 
er in  interpretations  of  old  national 
dances  with  all  their  characteristic 
grace  and  brisk  and  energetic  rhythm. 
I)esidcs  the  American  and  Canadian 
delegates  other  guests  were  the  Coun- 
tess del  \'alle  de  Salazar,  Baron  de 
Mora,  Senora  George  de  Salas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bennett  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  Railway;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Bulleid  of  the  London  &  North 
Eastern  Railway,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weber  of  Madrid. 


The  Congress  Ends 

At  12:30  p.m..  May  15,  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  congress  was  held. 
It  was  presided  over  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias.  The  closing 
addresses  were  made  by  Gaytan  de 
.\vala,  and  Mr.  Foulon. 


What  They'll  Do  At  Atlantic  City 

This  Is  the  Official  Program  for  the 
Convention  of  Division  V.,  A.  R.  A. 
June  18-25  in  the  City  Auditorium 


HKRK,  WITH  NO  embellishments, 
are  the  rules,  regulations,  re- 
quests and  explanations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  general  committee  of 
Division  V,  Mechanical,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  delegates  and  visitors  attend- 
ing the  eleventh  yearly  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City,  June  18  to  25  inclu- 
sive. 

The  general  committee  is  formed 
in  this  way :  Chairman,  G.  E.  Smart ; 
vice  chairman,  A.  R.  Ayers ;  C.  E. 
Chambers,  C.  J.  Bodemer,  E.  B.  Hall, 
F.  R.  Mays,  J.  Purcell,  R.  L.  Kleine, 
O.  A.  Garber,  J.  S.  Lentz,  J.  A. 
Power,  O.  S.  Jackson,  F.  H.  Hardin, 
S.  Zwight,  A.  G.  Trumbull;  secre- 
tary, V.  R.  Hawthorne. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  will 
be  held  in  the  Atlantic  City  Auditor- 
ium.   The  meeting  room  will  be  at 


the  right  ui  the  stage  in  the  main  ex- 
hibit hall. 

The  enrollment  committee  will  be 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Auditorium. 
Each  member  of  the  association,  im- 
mediately on  arrival,  should  go  to  the 
enrollment  booth,  register  and  ]irocurc 
his  mcmbershi])  button  showing  his 
registration.  Members  will  also  be 
provided  with  badges  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Cards  for  registration  will  be 
supplied  at  the  enrollment  booth  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Auditorium. 

Members  are  requested  to  be  in 
their  seats  ])romptly  at  9 :30  a.  m., 
daylight  saving  time,  which  is  one 
hour  faster  than  eastern  .standard 
time.  There  will  be  no  sessions  Sat- 
m"day,  June  21,  as  this  day  is  set  aside 
for  inspection  of  exhibits. 

The   Pullman  Company  and  the 


Reading  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
will  have  a  ticket  office  at  the  Audi- 
torium during  the  convention  to  take 
care  of  tickets  and  Pullman  reserva- 
tions. Members  are  urged  to  make 
their  reservations  for  return  move- 
ment as  early  as  possible  to  enable 
the  railroads  and  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany to  provide  sufficient  equipment 
to  properly  take  care  of  everyone. 

Extract  from  Section  10  (a)  of  the 
rules  of  order  of  American  Railway 
Association,  Division  V,  Mechanical : 

It  shall  al.so  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee on  subjects  to  receive  from  mem- 
bers questions  for  discussion  during  tlic 
time  set  apart  for  tliat  purpose.  Tiiat 
committee  siiall  determine  whether  sucli 
questions  are  suitable  ones  for  discussion, 
and,  if  so,  shall  report  them  to  the  divi- 
sion. 

The  committee  on  subjects  will  be 
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G,  K.  Smart,  rhniriiiiin  of  the 
GenprnI  Committee. 


appointed  by  the  chairman  at  the 
opening  session  on  Wednesday,  June 
18,  to  receive  from  members  ques- 
tions for  discussion.  This  commit- 
tee on  subjects  will  determine  whether 
such  questions  are  suitable  for  discus- 
sion, and,  if  so,  will  report  them  to 
the  division  at  an  appropriate  time. 
Members  are  requested  not  to  start 
discussion  on  subjects  at  the  sessions 
of  the  meeting  which  have  not  been 
first  referred  to  the  committee  on 
subjects. 

First  Day,  Morning  Session. 

Wednesday,  June  18. 
9:30  a.  ni.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
(Daylight  saving  time) 

Meeting  called  to  order. 
Invocation : 

Welcome:  A.  W.  Ruffu,  mayor  of  At- 
lantic City. 

Address  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  president, 
American  Railway  Association. 

Address  by  chairman,  G.  E.  Smart,  chief 
of  car  equipment,  Canadian  National 
Railways. 

Action  on  minutes  of  annual  meeting  of 
1929. 

Appointments   of   committees   on  sub- 
jects, resolutions,  correspondence,  etc. 
Unfinished  business. 
New  business. 

Report  of  general  committee. 
Report  of  nominating  committee. 
Discussion  of  report  on  lubrication  of 
cars. 

Second  Day,  Morning  Session 

Thursday,  June  19. 
9:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
(Dayligiit  saving  time) 
Address:  W.  P.  Borland,  chief,  bureau 
of  safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Individual  paper:  Freight  Car  Inspection 
Pit,  by  R.  L.  Kleine,  assistant  chief  of 
motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
System. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Arbitration  Committee 


Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor  and 

Materials 
Committee  on  Loading  Rules 
Committee  on  Tank  Cars 
Brakes  and  Brake  Equipment 
Committee  on  Wheels. 

Third  Day,  Morning  Session 

I'Viday,  June  20, 
9:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
(Daylight  saving  time) 
Address:  M.  J.  Gormley,  executive  vice 
president   and   chairman   car  service 
division,  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Car  construction. 

.Safety  appliance  (Including  report 
from  H  A.  Johnson,  director  of  re- 
search in  charge  of  power  brake  in- 
vestigation and  automatic  train  line 


A.  li.  AyerN,  Member  of  the 
General  Committee. 

connector  investigation). 
Couplers  and  draft  gears. 
Saturday  is  set  aside  to  inspect  ex- 
hibits. 

Fourth  Day,  Morning  Session 

Monday,  Tune  23, 
9:30  a.  m.  to"  12:30  p.  m. 
(Daylight  saving  time) 
.'\ddress:  Frank  McManamy,  chairman. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Discussion  of  reports  on: 
Specifications  and  tests  for  materials. 
Joint  committee  on  reclamation. 
Automotive  rolling  stock 
Locomotive  and  car  lighting. 
Lubrication  for  locomotives. 

Fifth  Day,  Morning  Session 
Tuesday,  June  24, 
9:30  a.  m.  'to  12:30  p.  m. 
(Daylight  saving  time) 
Address:  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  chairman 
of   the    board,    Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 
Discussion  of  reports  on: 

Locomotive  design  and  construction. 
Electric  rolling  stock. 

Sixth  Day,  Morning  Session 
Wednesday,  Tune  25 
9:30  a.  m.  to'  12:30  p.  m. 
(Daylight  saving  time) 
.\ddress:  A.  G.  Pack,  chief  inspector, 
bureau  of  locomotive  inspection.  In- 


terstate Commerce  Commission. 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Joint  committee  on  railway  sanitation. 
Design  of  shops  and  engine  terminals. 
Joint  committee  on  utilization  of  loco- 
motives and  fuel  conservation. 
Election  of  officers  and  members  of 
general  conmiittee. 

Adjournment. 


The  Frisco's  Fine  Record 

Frisco  Lines,  in  1929,  made  the  re- 
markable record  of  operating  58,741 
passenger  trains,  94.8  per  cent  on 
time. 

The  statement  sounds  prosaic 
enough  in  itself,  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  feat  was  far  from 
prosaic.  Back  of  this  performance  is 
the  story  of  many  obstacles  sur- 
mounted. 


Full  Crew  Law  Loses 
in  Ohio 

Gasoline-electric  trains  are  exempt- 
ed from  compliance  with  the  Ohio 
"full  crew"  law  because  the  propelling 
power  actually  is  supplied  by  electric 
motors  and  the  power  plant  consist- 
ing of  the  gasoline  engine  is  not  the 
direct  source  of  power,  according  to 
a  decision  by  a  majority  of  the  public 
utilities  commission. 

The  case  befcjre  the  commission 


V.  R.  Hawthorne, 
Secretary,  DIv.  V. 


was  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
gineers, alleging  that  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  was  operating  a  passenger 
train  between  Toledo  and  Zanesville 
"with  a  gas-propelled  inotor  car"  in 
violation  of  the  full  crew  law. 


Remember  Your  Date 
at  the 
Golden  Gate 

June  23-26 
San  Francisco 

By 

Charles  Dillon 


ALMOST  any  one  of  the  states  has 
some  handicap  as  a  meeting 
place  for  organizations  of  one 
kind  or  another.  In  CaHfornia,  such 
are  the  distractions  of  Nature,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  members  in 
their  seats  long  enough  to  count  a 
quorum,  even  if  the  officers  succeed 
in  getting  them  into  the  convention 
hall. 

This  is  very  embarrassing  for  Cali- 
fornians.  For  editors  and  other 
publicists  it  is  little  less  than  tragic. 
Actuated  by  the  most  unselfish  mo- 
tives these  writers  have  told  about 
the  beauties  of  the  state  only  to  be  in- 
formed that  their  efforts  have  just 
about  wrecked  the  convention,  the 
delegates  remaining  stubbornly  ab- 
sent, oblivious,  apparently,  to  the  fact 
that  the  original  purpose  of  their  visit 
was  to  transact  business. 

Editors,  of  course,  have  a  duty  to 
perform.  When  a  great  convention 
is  scheduled  for  their  home  state  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  describe  its 
many  advantages  and  tell  about  the 
entertainment  ofifered.  This  is  not  at 
all  difficult  in — say — Ohio,  Illinois,  or 
Missouri,  but  when  an  industrial  out- 
fit decides  to  convene  in  California — 
well,  what  is  the  loyal  ])ublici'-t  going 
to  do  but  tell  the  truth,  and  let  the 
delegates  fall  where  they  may? 

In  the  present  instance  the  situation 
is  bound  to  be  distracting.  The  Amer- 
ican Electric  Railway  Association  met 


out  here  a  long  time  ago,  so  long  ago 
that  the  membership  must  have 
changed  very  much.  Men  and  women 
who  never  have  been  in  California 
may  be  expected  to  hustle  about  a 
great  deal,  its  wonders  to  observe, 
but  when  men  and  women  who  have 
been  here  are  returning  after  a  long 
absence  during  which,  doubtless,  they 
have  heard  a  word  here  and  there 
about  the  state's  development,  the 
convention  officers  can  expect  very 
little  attention  from  them.  They  are 
certain  to  seek  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, to  revisit  old  scenes,  to 
marvel  over  this  or  that  improvement ; 
in  short,  to  live  again  the  times  they 
have  kept  in  memory  through  the 
passing  years.  There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.  Men  and  women 
will  be  boys  and  girls  away  from 
home. 

This  magazine  is  not,  of  course, 
engaged  in  selling  real  estate  or  cli- 
mate. They  sell  themselves.  Our 
duty  is  to  urge  every  member  to  at- 
tend strictly  to  business,  but  the  offi- 
cers of  this  association  must  realize 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell 
the  members  anything  at  all  about  the 
cf)untry,  and  the  wonderful  program 
provided  for  them  during  the  49th 
yearly  meeting,  to  be  held  this  time  at 
.San  Francisco,  June  23  to  26,  with- 
out creating  dangerous  competition 
certain  to  cut  down  the  attendance  at 
the  daily  sessions.    Indeed  it  is  no 


l*:tiil  Slif>iii>, 
President,  A.  E.  R.  A. 


unconiniun  tiling  out  here,  at  the  close 
of -a  great  business  gathering,  to  find 
delegates  and  their  families  still  hunt- 
ing vainly  for  houses  and  lots  long 
after  the  date  set  for  their  return  to 
the  East,  weeping  bitterly  at  the 
thought  of  going  home. 

It  can't  be  denied — not  out  here, 
any  way — that  California,  the  land  of 
— l)ut  before  we  start  on  that  line, 
may  we  not,  as  President  Wilson  used 
to  .say,  present  your  national  presi- 
dent, Paul  Shoup,  who  has  a  few 
words  to  say?  And  please  don't  call 
him  Shoop.    Say  Showp. 

Being  a  thoroughly-trained  writing 
man  in  addition  to  having  many  other 
admirable  qualities,  President  .Shoup 
starts  with  the  right  word.  "Califor- 
nia," says  he,  "is  expecting  you,  and 
making  ready  to  welcome  and  enter- 
tain you.  Its  hope  is  that  the  national 
anthem  of  the  industry  during  mid- 
June  will  be,  'California,  here  I 
come!'    The  convention  meets  in  San 
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Thi'  major  fields  of  the  Edison  Battery  are  railway  car  lifihting,  I 
way  sifinalling,   multiple-unit  control,  pas-electric  rail  cart, 
battery-propelled  trucks,  tractors  anil  locomotives.  Edison  Datum 
are  not  sold  or  recommended  for  automobile  starting. 


Edison  ^itwrage  Batteries^  are  the  liigliest  priced  batteries 


the  market  ▲  ▲  a  Yet  in  all  their  niajfir  fiel«is^  of  applicatioi 
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taken  tojESether.  more  Edison  Batteries  are  in  use  than  an 
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Other  A  A  ▲  Tli«'y  jifive  the  superifir  servie«%  one  naturally  exp<^cl 


of  the  highest  prieeil  a  a  ▲  They  als«»  give  what  one  might  m 


expe«*t  —  a  very  snbstantial  reiinetion  in  battery  costs  a  a 
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An  Edison  Car  Lighting 
Battery  costs  about  35 
per  cent  more  than  the 
next  highest  priced  bat- 
tery on  the  market. 

A 

But  it  gives  about  100 
per  cent  more  years  of 
guaranteed  service. 

▲ 

It  reduces  repair  costs 
and  gives  dependable 
service  all  its  life,  all  of 
which  makes  it  the  most 
economical  car  lighting 
battery  you  can  operate. 

▲ 

You  can  be  certain  of 
this  because  it  is  no  more 
than  the  Edison  Battery 
has  already  proved  it 
can  do. 

A 

Edison  Storage  Battery 
Company,  Orange,  New 
-Jersey.  Branches  in  prin- 
cipal cities. 
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Francisco  officially,  but  the  doors  of 
all  California  are  open  to  you.  The 
welcome  extends  westward  from 
Taiioe  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  south- 
ward froin  Siskiyou  to  San  IJiego. 

"We  of  the  Pacific  Coast  want  you 
to  come  west  both  for  business  and 
pleasure.  We  feel  that  attendance  at 
this  convention  will  be  of  real  bene- 
fit to  you  in  meeting  your  daily  prob- 
lems ;  and  we  are  sure  that  your  hap- 
piness, health  and  long  life  will  all  be 
bettered  by  a  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  convention  committees  are 
providing  an  interesting  business  pro- 
gram. Nature  has  provided  the  scen- 
ery and  climate;  and  the  California 
members  of  the  industry  promise  to 
do  the  rest. 

"I'Mnally,  please  don't  plan  to  start 
home  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  convention.  You  won't  want  to, 
once  you  get  here.  The  electric  rail- 
ways of  Southern  California  are 
anxious  to  have  you  visit  their  prop- 
erties and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  I.os 
Angeles  and  its  surroundings.  Then 
in  going  home  you  can  turn  east  from 
Los  Angeles,  or  double  northward 
and  return  via  one  of  the  several 
scenic  American  or  Canadian  routes. 
But  stay  as  long  as  you  can ;  your 
welcome  will  be  of  the  kind  that  does 
not  wear  out." 

And  if  that  isn't  a  cordial  welcome 
we'll  move  back  east.  That  was  the 
official,  i:)residcntial  assurance  that 
the  table  is  ready,  and  the  food  on  the 
fire.  But  President  Shoup  went  a 
bit  farther.  He  prepared  an  additional 
message  for  the  pilgrims  to  the  coast, 
and  this  will  be  found  somewhere 
hereabouts,  probably  on  the  next 
page,  but  an  editor  never  knows. 
Nothing  more  is  needed.  We  never 
have  seen  a  latch-string  but  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  California  it  is 
hanging  outside  the  lintel,  if  you 
know  one  when  you  see  it.  .'Ml  you 
have  to  do  is  give  it  a  slight  pull  and 
come  in.  Most  of  the  doors  are  al- 
wavs  wide  open. 

Obviously,  it  isn't  necessary  to  use 
space  descril)ing  the  numerous  travel 
facilities  arranged  by  the  railroads 
for  your  journey  to  the  Promised 


Land.  Such  things  have  been  put  into 
type  and  circulated  by  your  efficient 
officers.  If  you  don't  know  about 
llicni  and  arrange  your  reservations 
accordingly — well  it's  just  too  bad. 

This  applies  also  to  hotel  accom- 
modations in  San  Francisco.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  sent  you  -full  particu- 
lars about  these  things,  but  even  the 
most  experienced  travelers  sometimes 
forget.  San  Francisco  has  50  or  more 
good  hotels,  and  this  is  a  christian- 
like admission  for  a  Los  Angeles  man 
to  make,  but  it  is  a  busy  place  even 
without  a  big  convention.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  your 
rooms  before  you  arrive.  The  town 
is  filled  with  good  restaurants,  so  you 
can  always  get  food,  and  at  what  we 
call  reasonable  rates.  Furthermore, 
the  prices  quoted  you  will  be  the  ones 
paid  by  Calif ornians  every  day.  .\ny 
of  the  best  hotels  will  give  you  a  room 
and  bath  for  $5  or  $6  a  day.  That 
is  to  say  they'll  give  you  the  room. 
They  won't  give  you  a  bath.  You'll 
have  to  attend  to  this  yourself.  Re- 
member there  is  no  such  thing  on  the 
coast  as  the  American  plan.  What 
you  pay  for  your  room  includes 
nothing  else.  All  the  big  hotels  have 
excellent  cafes,  however. 

You  are  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  a  time  when  great  tact  should  lie 
displayed  in  si)eaking  of  population. 
Therefore  it  is  suggested  you  refrain 
from  asking  the  first  man  you  meet 
in  San  Francisco  about  the  size  of  the 
town;  and  don't  call  it  "Fri^-co".  if 
\ou  hope  to  get  back  home  safely. 

The  city  at  the  portals  of  the 
Golden  Gate  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  places — famous  in  song, 


story,  romance  and  what  not — its 
people  are  the  most  cordial,  hospita- 
ble, warmhearted  persons  outside  of 
Los  Angeles.  They  fell  about  100,- 
000  short  of  their  expectations  in  the 
Federal  Census,  however,  through  the 
grossly  inefficient  work  of  enumera- 
tors, we  don't  think,  so  a  visitor 
should  say  nothing  about  it.  It  isn't 
being  done.  Talk  about  the  city's 
marvelous  buildings  and  the  four- 
track  street  car  .system  on  Market 
street,  the  beautiful  hotels,  the  won- 
derful orchestras  and  the  food,  and 
this  and  that,  but  keep  ofT  the  ques- 
tion of  population,  at  least  until  you 
come  to  Los  Angeles. 

If  you  are  gifted  with  a  trouble- 
some memory,  whatever  you  do  don't 
forget  that  on  the  coast  it  isn't  good 
nianners  to  go  around  asking  some- 
one to  show  you  an  eartli<|uake.  There 
is  an  ordinance  against  this  in  San 
Francisco.  Another  enactment  pro- 
vides ]5roper  punishment  for  persons 
talking  about  fog  when  they  mean 
low-lying  clouds.  .'\11  you  have  to 
do  to  have  a  good  time  is  to  keep 
these  few  little  pointers  in  mind,  see 
the  sights,  get  out  to  Golden  Gate 
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Park  and  the  Presidio,  go  over  to 
Oakland  or  up  to  Vallejo  on  one  of 
the  big  air  ferries — we  hope  the  S.  P. 
doesn't  stop  its  paper  because  of  this 
suggestion — and  try  to  get  over  to  the 
convention  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  be- 
fore it  adjourns. 

You  probably  have  heard  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  lies — that  is  to  say  it  is 
situated — a  few  miles  east  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Ten  years  ago  that  settlement 
had  615  inhabitants  and  Will  Rogers 
The  Federal  Census  now  shows  that 
its  population  is  17,428,  a  gain  of 
2486  per  cent  since  1920,  although 
Mr.  Rogers  still  lives  there.  No  one 
seems  to  know  much  about  the  cen- 
sus results  for  Los  Angeles  except 
that  the  enumerators  have  missed  as 
many  citizens  as  they  have  counted, 
and  for  some  strange  reason  have  ig- 
nored all  the  hotel  registers.  At  this 
writing,  the  population,  inside  the  city 
limits — which  we  never  have  seen,  by 
the  way — is  said  to  be  about  1,400,- 
000  while  the  metropolitan  area, 
which  includes  everything  this  side 
of  Santa  Barbara,  has  within  its 
boundaries  about  2,500,000  happy 
persons.  Notice,  please,  that  a  mo- 


A  WELCOME  TO 
CALIFORNIA 
By  Paul  Shoup 

President,  American  Elcc.  Ry. 
Assn. 

OUR  CONVENTION 
committee  has  everything 
ready  for  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  to  be  held  here  June 
23-26.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  not  only  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  49th  annual  conven- 
tion but  to  provide  comfortable 
accommodations  for  you  and 
yours  in  this  very  hospitable  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

As  president  of  the  association 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  to 
all  of  you  a  warm  welcome. 

When  the  convention  is  over 
I  hope  you  may  find  time  to  see 
something  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They,  with  their 
beaches  and  mountains,  forests 
and  streams,  and  a  summer  cH- 
mate  unexcelled,  have  much  of 
infinite  variety  and  charm  to  offer 
you. 

The  welcome  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  extending  to  you  is 
for  as  long  as  you  are  able  to 
stay. 


ment  ago  we  said  "at  this  writing." 
The  town  is  growing  so  rapidly  there 
is  no  telling  what  its  population  may 
be  by  the  time  you  arrive  from  San 
Francisco.  The  figures  quoted  are 
conservative.  No  one  out  here  ever 
exaggerates. 

Buildings  in  Los  Angeles  are  not 
so  high  as  those  in  San  Francisco, 
but  there  are  more  of  them.  Accord- 
ing to  our  standards,  the  city  hall 
with  its  28  stories  is  quite  a  sky- 
scraper, especially  when  compared 
with  the  15-story  height-limit  struc- 


tures.  This  limit,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, was  imposed  so  that  the  sun- 
shine might  not  be  shut  out  of  the 
streets  and  shops,  and  not  because  of 
any  uneasiness  upon  the  part  of  the 
citizens. 

All  these  things  we  believe  you 
ought  to  know — little  explanations 
certain  to  save  visitors  from  making 
any  nasty  cracks  about  population  or 
flat-looking  structures  in  this  end  of 
the  state.  By  remembering  such  sug- 
gestions your  visit  is  bound  to  be 
pleasant.  And  don't  forget  the  Pa- 
cific Electric  Railway  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Railway,  which  is  the  street 
car  company,  are  planning  great 
things  for  your  entertainment  when 
you  come  here  from  San  Francisco. 

Don't  be  disappointed  if  you  don't 
get  into  all  the  motion  picture  stu- 
dios. You  may  look  at  the  walls  or 
you  may  fly  around,  not  over  them, 
but  you  shouldn't  expect  such  organ- 
izations to  stop  business  for  visitors 
— it  would  cost  thousands  of  dollars 
to  do  that.  These  studios  are  in 
Hollywood,  Westwood,  Burbank, 
Culver  City,  and  other  places  near- 
l)y,  and  you  will  find  buses  ready  ev- 
erywhere to  take  you  out. 

Don't  go  wandering  around  the 
streets  as  if  you  had  spent  your  life 
in  New  York.  Street  traffic  is  han- 
dled rather  expertly  here.  Watch  the 
crowds  and  the  signals,  and  don't  try 
to  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 
It's  against  the  law,  and  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  most  important  rapid  transit 
of  all  kinds  starts  from  around  or 
near  Pershing  Square.  Information 
men  are  assigned  to  street  corners, 
and  believe  it  or  not,  they  really 
know  their  business.  They  are  cour- 
teous and  efficient. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you 
come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  June 
your  overcoat  will  be  needed.  You 
will  discover  this  first  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  Los  Angeles  that  garment 
will  come  in  useful  after  4  or  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  nights 
are  chilly,  but  the  people  are  warm. 
If  you  show  the  slightest  interest  in 
anything  someone  will  try  to  make 
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you  buy  it,  a  trait  which  grows  out 
of  the  pardonable  desire  to  have  ev- 
eryone share  in  the  blessings  show- 


ered so  liberally  upon  Calif ornians 
by  a  generous  Creator.  You're  going 
to  have  a  wonderful  visit  out  here. 


We  shall  now  listen  to  a  few  words 
by  your  managing  director,  Charles 
Gordon,  who  talks  about  business. 


Business  Aspects  of  the  West  Coast 

Convention 


By  Charles  Gordon 

Managing  Director 
American  Electric  Raiki.'ay  Association 


M KM  HERS  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Railway  Association  are 
going  to  San  Francisco  in 
great  part  to  determine  how  to  im- 
prove their  properties  and  operating 
methods  to  serve  the  riding  public  bet- 
ter dcsi)ite  growing  street  congestion 
and  inadetjuate  earnings.  While  it  is 
tnic  tliat  the  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
this  year,  offers  unusual  ojiportunity 
for  ])leasure  due  to  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  the  West,  and  the  hospitality 
for  wiiich  that  section  is  famous,  the 
primary  purpose  in  sending  the  con- 
vention beyond  the  Rockies  was  to  get 
the  o])i)r)rtunity  for  first  hand  contact 
with  transi)ortation  ])roblems  in  west- 
ern cities  which  we  have  not  visited 
as  a  body  for  15  years.  The  indus- 
try's ])rol)lems  are  national.  Neverthe- 
less every  section  of  the  country  pre- 
sents differing  combinations  of  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  location,  topography 
and  environment. 

Trans])ortation  operations  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  present  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions  to  be  met.  In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  section  of  the 
country  of  equal  size  has  such  diversi- 
fied conditions  and  jjroblems.  One 
can  start  from  Seattle  and  work  south 
to  San  Diego,  and  find  something  dif- 
ferent to  absorb  the  attention  of  a 
trans])ortation  man  in  every  separate 
locality. 

For  instance,  the  Pacific  Electric 
Railway,  the  destinies  of  which  are 
guided  by  our  president,  Paul  Shoup, 
m  his  cai)acity  as  head  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  which  owns  the 
property,  is  the  largest  combined  in- 
terurban  electric  railway  and  bus 
property  in  the  world.  Under  the 
direct  supervision  of  D.  W.  Pontius, 
president,  the  highly  important  ]jrob- 
lems  presented  by  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing re(piirements  of  a  fast-growing 
metropolitan  region,  and  the  need  for 
coordinating  the  service  rendered  by 
different  types  of  vehicles  have  been 
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vigorously  attacked  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years.  I  have  yet  to  encounter 
a  member  who  is  going  to  the  conven- 
tion who  does  not  ex])ress  interest  in 
accomplishments  that  have  been  made 
en  this  wonderful  projierty,  and  an 
intention  of  insjjecting  it  while  on  the 
coast.  Incidentally,  this  company  has 
one  of  the  finest  equi])ped  buildings 
devoted  entirely  to  the  welfare  of  em- 
jiloyes,  to  be  found  anywliere  in  the 
world. 

Within  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is 
the  Los  A.ngeles  Railway  Company, 
the  operations  of  which  are  of  out- 
standing interest.  The  rapid  growth 
of  Los  Angeles  in  recent  years  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  management 
of  this  company  to  solve  service  prob- 
lems of  gigantic  proportions.  Buses 
have  been  coordinated  with  rail  lines, 
and  there  is  in  operation  an  unusually 
complete  and  well  designed  bus  shop 


and  garage  which  is  second  to  few,  if 
any,  in  the  country.  Peculiarities  of 
climate  and  environment  affect  the  de- 
sign of  equijjment.  Narrow  gauge 
track  presents  other  problems  of  in- 
terest to  transportation  men.  Ideal 
conditions  for  automobile  usage  intro- 
duce unusual  questions  of  street  con- 
gestion, traffic  handling  and  parking 
control. 

San  Francisco's  transportation  pre- 
sents an  unusual  combination  of  priv- 
ate and  municipal  operation.  Here  is 
nigged  topography  with  very  steep 
Iiills.  Its  range  of  service  extends 
from  historic  cable  cars  to  the  most 
modern  type  of  equipment.  Any  local 
transportation  man  can  find  boundless 
interest  in  the  varied  methods  of 
operation  in  this  delightful  commu- 
nity, and  in  the  rigid  economies  re- 
quired by  a  5-cent  fare  and  two  com- 
petitive systems  in  the  same  city.  On 
Market  Street  are  four  tracks  of  cars, 
two  lines  of  jitneys  and  private  auto- 
mobiles, to  .say  nothing  of  pedestrians. 
Here  is  a  situation  of  interest  to 
every  transportation  man  as  evidence 
of  the  results  of  unsound  community 
policy  predicated  on  the  idea  of  com- 
petition instead  of  coordination  of 
transportation  facilities.  Then  across 
the  bay  is  Oakland  and  the  interesting 
operations  of  tlie  Key  System.  The 
transportation  problem  presented  by 
-San  Francisco  Bay  is  unique  in  this 
country  and  is  one  in  which  every 
transportation  man  will  find  many 
matters  for  study. 

San  Diego  with  its  zone  fares  and 
weekly  pass  system ;  Portland,  Ore- 
gon witli  different  conditions  and 
problems :  Seattle  with  its  municipal- 
Iv-operated  properties,  and  a  chain  of 
intercitv  !)u.scs  spanning  the  highways 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  j^resent  to 
the  fact-finding  transportation  man  a 
golden  opportunity.  As  golden,  in 
tlie  California  vernacular,  as  the  sun- 
shine itself.     Be  sure  vou  go  out. 


The 


Story 


of  the 


Street  Car 


By  C.  K.  Lee 

Gen.  Engr. 
IV cstiughonsc  Elcc.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


THE  STREET  car's  pedigree  is  a 
long-  one.  It  is  ninety-nine  years 
since  horse  cars,  swung  on  leath- 
er straps,  began  running  in  New  York 
City,  over  iron  strap  rails  laid  on 
a  granite  sub-structure.  The  fare, 
twenty-five  cents,  was  equivalent  to 
several  times  as  much  today,  and 
later  was  reduced.  Thereafter,  the 
horse-car,  gaily  painted,  jingling,  was 
the  standard  mode  of  city  transit  for 
half  a  century. 

In  its  decay,  the  horse  car  later 
became  an  established  joke,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  sneezed  at  in  the  1880's. 
The  12  leading  horse-car  lines  in 
New  York  City  alone,  in  1883,  car- 
ried I8634  million  passengers.  They 
operated  2759  cars,  with  13,443 
horses,  over  360  miles  of  track,  and 
their  stock  quotations  were  important 
in  the  financial  news. 


This  is  the  first  section  of  an  interest- 
ing history  of  street  cars,  prepared  for 
this  magazine  by  Mr.  Lee.  The  story 
is  published  as  a  special  contribution  to 
the  entertainment  provided  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  the  delegates  attending 
the  A.E.R.A.  convention  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  23-26. 


A  Double-Deck  Pullman  Paliiee  Hor.seoar.    With  Itronze  Fitting.s,  French 
Plate  Wind<MVN,  Wiltun  Carpets  anil  Burl   Oak  CcilinKN.     This  California 
Car  Had  Kvery  Luxury  but  Speed. 


But  the  depreciation  of  the  motive 
power  was  fearful — often  21  per  cent 
a  year,  or  more.  The  "Street  Rail- 
way Journal"  was  full  of  medical  ad- 
vice for  sick  horses.  Hoofs  could 
not  stand  the  pounding  on  the  cob- 
bles. Hundreds,  thousands  of  horses 
in  the  car  barns  created  a  stench  in- 
tolerable even  to  the  calloused  nos- 
trils of  those  days.  Most  decisive  of 
all,  the  horse  was  an  expensive  mo- 
tor ;  mechanical  traction  evidently 
would  yield  great  economies. 

Never  was  seen  such  a  zoo  of 
strange  new  street  cars  as  this  period 
brought  forth.  There  were  smoking 
steam  dummies,  decently  dressed  up 
to  resemble  street  cars,  so  as  not  to 
.scare  the  horses — 556  iniles  of  road 
were  still  operated  by  them  in  1890. 
There  were  cars  that  ran  by  stored 
steam,  by  compressed  air,  and  by 
chemicals.  The  first  gas-electric  rail 
car  was  thumping  about  in  Chicago, 
fated  to  disappear  and  be  forgotten 
for  sixteen  years  before  the  next  ef- 
fort on  that  line.  And  there  was 
the  conquering  cable  car. 

Devised  by  Hallidie  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1873,  the  use  of  the  cable 
car  had  gradually  spread  over  the 
country,  appallingly  costly,  delight- 
fully profitable.  Only  large  cities 
could  afford  the  enormous  invest- 
ment, a  mile  of  single  track  costing 
about  30,000  of  the  large  and  valu- 
able dollars  of  that  ]X'ri()d.  Curves 


cost  $20  to  $30  a  foot,  and  cable 
Imes  were  as  rectilinear  as  possible. 
The  cables  were  expensive  and  short- 
lived. No.  1  rope  in  Kansas  City, 
for  exam]3le,  was  21,267  feet  long, 
and  its  average  life  was  seven 
months !  Horse-and-wagon  wreck 
crews  were  constantly  ready  to  dash 
forth  "at  a  terrific  speed"  when  the 
cable  broke.  The  replacing  of  an  old 
cable  with  a  new  one  was  reduced 
finally  to  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  "grips"  that  seized  the  cable 
lasted  twelve  to  twenty  days.  Eleven 
of  them  broke  on  one  18  per  cent 
grade  in  one  winter,  but  the  track 
safety  catches  held.  Men  walked  the 
tracks  con.stantly,  greasirig  the  in- 
numerable underground  sheaves.  The 
roads  had  to  provide  their  own  traf- 
fic police,  and  one  ten-mile  road  had 
43  of  them. 

But  labor  was  cheap.  Employes  re- 
ceived from  $35  to  $75  a  month ;  and 
after  all,  costs  were  not  unreason- 
able, one  manager  estimating  his  to- 
tal operating  expense,  including  de- 
preciation but  excluding  interest,  at 
8.6  cents  per  car  mile.  Passengers 
crowded  on  at  a  five-cent  fare.  Sleet 
and  snow  had  no  terrors,  nor  any 
grades  on  which  passengers  could 
stay  in  their  seats.  Full  speed,  10  to 
12  miles  an  hour,  left  the  hor.se-and- 
buggies  simijly  nowhere.  In  some 
cities  the  cars  were  cpiitc  luxm-ious, 
with   niaiiog.'iny   finish,  W'tlton  car- 
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pets,  bronze  hardware,  plate  glass 
and  Pintsch  gas  illumination.  The 
service  was  altogether  sui)erior  to  the 
horsecar's,  and  public  and  stockhold- 
ers were  delighted.  New  York  was 
boastfully  building  a  cable  road  as 
late  as  1894.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  last.  The  cable  was  struck 
down,  almost  overnight,  by  the  trol- 
ley. 

The  trolley  car  always  has  been  the 
precocious  member  of  the  electrical 
family.  Forty  years  ago,  it  appeared 
magically,  everywhere  at  once,  and 
immediately  attained  wealth  and 
power.  It  transformed  the  Ameri- 
can city  more  forcefully  and  swiftly 
than  have  all  the  city  planners  since. 
It  dominated  American  politics,  be- 
coming in  the  popular  imagination  a 
figure  of  ruthless  wealth  and  potency 
which  has  no  present  parallel. 

Who  invented  the  electric  car?  It 
is  hard  to  say.  No  one  did  so  clear- 
ly and  definitely,  as  the  Wrights  in- 
vented the  airplane.  That  clever 
lilacksmith,  Davenport,  made  an  ope- 
rating model  in  1835.  but  generators 
were  not  yet  invented  to  supply  cur- 
rent. Forty- four  years  later.  Sie- 
mens in  Berlin,  carried  passengers  at 
a  fair  on  a  tiny  third-rail  narrow 
gage.  Four  years  later,  in  1883,  at 
Chicago,  the  American  public  had  its 
first  chance  to  ride  on  a  little  exhibi- 
tion third-rail  line,  a  third  of  a  mile 
long,  built  by  Field  and  Kdison,  the 
75-volt  generator  beini^  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Co.,  later  a  part  of 
Westinghouse  Electric. 

Next  year.  1884,  Bentley  and 
Knight  built  the  first  line  intended  for 
commercial  operation,  handling  city 
traffic  at  Cleveland,  a  shallow-conduit 
road.  Inventions  now  came  fast.  In 
1885,  Henry,  at  Kansas  City,  tried 
the  overhead  trolley,  running  on  top 
of  the  wire,  as  did  Van  Depoele. 
Daft  began  regular  service  in  Balti- 
more. Experiments  sjjrang  up  ev- 
erywhere. 

There  were  no  automobiles,  air- 
planes or  radio  to  divide  the  pub- 


lic's technical  enthusiasm.  The  dar- 
ing purchaser  could  choose  current 
supply  by  over-running  or  under- 
running  trolley,  single  or  double ;  by 
third  rail,  by  the  two-track  rails 
alone,  by  conduit  in  the  center  of  the 
track,  by  conduit  beneath  one  or  both 
rails,  and  (somewhat  later)  by  but- 
tons down  the  track,  or  with  the  cars 
all  in  series  with  each  other,  as  in 
Short's  system. 

Motor  drive  was  by  spur  gears, 
bevel  gears,  chain,  belt,  connecting 
rods,  gear  shifts,  and  clutches,  or 
what  have  you?  The  motors  them- 
selves were  a  marvel  of  man's  in- 
genuity in  ringing  changes  on  the 
forms  of  armature  and  field,  imre- 
strained  by  mathematics.  January  1, 
1888,  there  were  13  roads,  48  miles 
of  track,  95  cars,  representing  six 
systems.  All  these  cars  worked ; 
none  was  commercially  adequate.  The 
electric  car  was  still  an  experiment. 

An  event  that  winter  usually  is  held 
to  have  crystallized  this  vague  situa- 
tion ;  to  have  detonated  the  explosion 


of  energy  which  followed.  A  young 
ex-naval  ofificer,  Sprague,  electrified  a 
trolley  line  in  Richmond,  and  ope- 
rated it  successfully  through  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  of  weather  and  mis- 
chance. The  success  of  the  road,  and 
perhaps,  equally  the  vehement  and 
decided  character  of  the  inventor, 
seem  to  have  settled  the  matter. 
Within  the  year  three  commercial 
manufacturing  companies  were  in  the 
field,  the  Sprague,  Thomson-Hous- 
ton, and  Short,  all  in  violent  activity. 
The  trolley  car  had  become  commer- 
cial. All  three  systems  were  fairly 
successful,  although  to  our  present 
ideas,  shockingly  primitive  and  trou- 
blesome. 

Nevertheless,  they  grew  fabulous- 
ly. January  '88,  13  roads,  48  miles 
of  track,  95  cars.  By  the  end  of  that 
year,  at  least  60  additional  roads  were 
built  or  building.  In  the  following 
year,  about  80  more.  In  1890,  1753 
miles  of  electric  road  were  reported. 
In  December,  that  year.  President 
Lowry  of  the  Street  Railway  Asso- 
ciation said,  "I  believe  this  is  the 
last  convention  that  will  ever  seri- 
ously consider  horses  for  the  opera- 
tion of  street  railways".  He  was 
called  a  radical ;  but  within  nine 
months  there  were  3000  miles  of  elec- 
tric track;  and  in  three  and  a  half 
years  after  his  speech  (i.e.,  June  '94) 
the  "Street  Railway  Journal"  said 
"it  is  difficult  to  find  new  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  investment  (in 
trolley  lines).  Nearly  all  cities  of 
10,000  now  have  electric  cars,  and 
nearly  half  the  towns  of  from  2,500 
to  10,000".  'At  one  time,  there  were 
nearly  30  car-building  companies. 

.Several  causes  produced  this  mir- 
acle of  growth.    The  need  for  city 
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transit  was  pressing,  the  new  inven- 
tion was  a  brilliant  advance,  the 
prospective  profits  were  golden,  and 
there  was  among  the  manufacturers 
such  fierce  competition,  such  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  as  is  hard  even 
to  imagine. 

The  opportunity  was  enormous. 
American  cities  were  growing  aston- 
ishingly, and  in  general  were  served 
only  by  horses.  As  late  as  1890,  there 
were  5900  miles  of  horse  car  line, 
556  of  steam  dummies,  and  441  of 
cables. 

The  horse  cars  had  no  defenders 
except  their  own  stockholders.  Com- 
pared with  the  cable,  the  trolley  was 
not  only  better,  but  incomparably 
cheaper.  A  certain  trolley  road  of 
1890  cost  but  $6000  a  mile  to  build, 
one-fifth  as  much  as  a  cable!  Electric 
railway  men  of  1930  will  drop  a  silent 
tear  on  the  costs  of  those  days :  Ties, 
35  cents  apiece,  overhead,  $1500  a 
mile;  run-of-mine  coal,  $1.40  a  ton 
delivered  (in  Ohio).  The  power 
plant  cost  $7500  complete,  including 
building  and  machinery;  three  150 
hp.  engines,  and  six  50  Kw.  genera- 
tors. Power  cost  71  cents  a  day  per 
car. 

To  this  list,  there  is  one  sharp  con- 
trast, one  essential  that  is  cheaper, 
and  far  better,  today.  The  unreliable 
15-horsepower  motors  of  1890  cost 
$2150  apiece;  the  perfected  35-horse- 
power  motor  of  1930  sells  for  less 
than  half  as  much. 

The  profits  were  golden.  They 
would  be  today  if  there  were  no  com- 
petition and  the  trolley  had  the  pres- 
ent equivalent  of  the  nickel  fare  then, 
say  straight  twenty-five  cents,  or  so. 
One  eastern  city  of  45,000  changed 
from  horses  to  electricity,  the  popula- 
tion meantime  (1888  to  1896)  in- 
creasing one-third.  The  gross  receipts 
increased  258  per  cent,  its  operating 
expenses  increased  187  per  cent  (for 
those  early  cars  had  plenty  of 
trouble),  but  the  operating  income 
increa.sed  505  per  cent! 

Added  to  these  incentives,  like  the 
wide-open  engine  of  an  airplane  in  a 
power  dive,  was  the  furious  competi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers,  Sprague 
and  Thomson-Houston,  wl^ich  had  ab- 
sorlicd  the  pioneers  Van  Depoele,  and 
Bentley-Knight.  "Each  company  put 
into  the  field  a  magnificent  corps  of 
agents,  and  established  offices  in  every 
large  city,  inaugurating  an  era  of  ex- 
travagance in  securing  contracts 
which  rarely  has  been  equalled.  Their 
agents  were  everywhere.  These  two 
companies  readily  undertook  the  en- 
tertainment of  visiting  city  officials, 
and  frequently  conducted  them  on 
tours   of   investigation   in  difYerent 
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parts  of  the  country.  Their  head- 
quarters and  the  principal  hotels  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York  were 
besieged  day  and  night  by  street  rail- 
way magnates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  period  was  a  brilliant 
and  fanciful  page  in  street  railway 
history."  (St.  Rwy.  Jour.) 

The  year  1891  was  eventful.  It 
witnessed  the  first  demonstration  of 
the  electric  car's  high-speed  possibil- 
ities— the  little  Weems  experimental 
road  near  Baltimore,  which  made  120 
mph.  The  torpedo  shaped  car,  13  feet 
long,  ran  on  a  28  inch  gage  track,  and 
drew  its  current  from  an  upper  guide 
rail.  No  one  rode  the  car  in  its  tests, 
which  was  fortunate,  as  the  impro- 
vised circular  track,  two  miles  long, 
gave  way  at  top  speed.  The  experi- 
ments provoked  much  talk  but  no 
action.  Not  until  the  Zossen  tests  in 
Germany,  eleven  years  later,  was 
there  another  serious  attempt  at 
speeds  beyond  those  of  steam  trains. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  since ;  no  one 
has  followed  the  pointing  of  those 
two  daring  trials  into  the  unexplored 
land  of  rail  speeds  above  100  mpii. 

About  this  time  (1890)  the  truck 
a])])earcd  ap  a  .separate  unit  of  a  street 


car,  four-wheeled  cars  previously 
having  had  the  journal  boxes  connect- 
ed directly  with  the  car  body  framing. 
Maximum  traction  trucks  were  born 
in  1891.  Though  single  trucks  were 
still  usual,  there  were  double  truck 
cars  ,in  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Boston.  The  first  car  design  aimed  at 
rapid  passenger  handling  appeared 
in  '91 — the  "accelerator"  car  whose 
extra-wide  doors  were  placed  oflf-cen- 
ter,  very  close  to  the  steps.  This  year, 
too,  saw  the  Pacific  coast  type  of  car, 
open  at  either  end,  with  a  closed  cen- 
ter section. 

Among  other  novelties  of  the  year 
1891  were  .steel  poles;  and  the  first 
electric  snowplows  and  sweepers 
which  ap])eare(l  the  following  winter. 
In  London  the  first  electric  subway 
began  running,  with  a  gearless  elec- 
tric locomotive.  Pittsburgh  tried  a 
double  decker  car  seating  92.  The 
ideas  of  automatic  ])owcr  station  oper- 
ation, and  scientific  combustion  ap- 
peared, long  before  they  were  to  be- 
come ])oi)ular,  in  the  new  Roney 
mechanical  stoker  brought  out  that 
year  by  Westinghouse,  which  also, 
that  year,  ])roduce(l  the  first  carbon 
circuit  breaker.  C'ompresscd  air  cars 
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were  runiiiiis;  in  Toledo,  a  motive 
jjower  that,  in  one  form  or  another 
was  to  strus^gle  on  until  1900. 

Rut  more  ini])ortant  than  any  other 
development  was  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  railway  jrenerator  and  motor. 
The  street  railway,  hy  1890,  was  a 
commercial  success,  hut  it  had  ahout 
reached  the  limit  of  the  electrical 
equipment  which  had  carried  it  thus 
far.  Before  it  could  advance  to  the 
triumphant  career  which  followed 
basic  changes  were  necessary  in  power 
house  and  motors. 

The  street  railway  found  itself 
compelled  to  ahandon  the  designs 
which  had  hrought  its  first  success, 
and  strike  out  on  a  new  line  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  to  these  new  designs  of 
1891  that  suhsequent  electrical  e(|uii)- 
ment  traces  its  parentage. 

The  success  of  Sprague  in  1888  had 
crystallized  certain  sul)stantial  fea- 
tures; but  cars  made  an  infernal  din 
that  could  he  heard  two  miles  away  on 
a  quiet  night,  and  one  manager  re- 
ported that  he  sujiposed  his  gears 
would  last  two  months  if  it  were  not 
that  they  always  broke  sotjner ! 

The  move  toward  a  more  satisfac- 
tory motor  was  rapid.  Came  the  sin- 
gle reduction  motors,  the  first  on  the 
market  (October,  '90),  being  by 
Wenstrom.  an  unfortunate  and  short- 
lived company.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  following  Spring,  api)cared 
others,  t  h  e  Thomson  -  Houston 
".SRG",  (February);  Westinghouse 
3,  (March)  ;  and  Short. 

The  Westinghouse  3  is  plainly  rec- 
ognizable as  the  true  ancestor  of  all 
Ir.ter  street  railway  motors.  It  intro- 
duced the  iron-clad,  four-pole,  sym- 
metrical 'field  with  inward-projecting 
poles,  and  a  coil  on  each  one,  the 
drum  armature  with  o])en  slots,  the 
two  circuit  "scries"  or  "wave"  arma- 
ture winding,  saturated  pole-tips, 
armature  and  field  coils  machine- 
wound  and  insulated  before  being  put 
in  the  motor.  Every  one  of  these  fea- 


tures still  characterizes  all  street  car 
motor  now  built.  Other  motors  came 
crowding  forward. 

In  A])ril,  botli  the  Westinghouse 
and  Short  companies  brought  forth 
gearless  street  car  motors,  and  the 
sober  opinion  of  the  day  was,  "No 
more  laurels,  perhaps,  can  be  won  in 
the  field  of  electrical  di-scovery ;  earli- 
er hands  have  gathered  them  all." 

Both  gearless  motors  were  failures  : 
their  cost  in  weight  and  hammer  l)low 
overbalanced  their  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity. Another  short-lived  curiosity 
of  that  s])ring  was  the  single  reduc- 
tion motor  brought  out  by  the  Edison 
Comi)any  which  had  absorbed 
Sprague. 

(To  be  continued  in  July) 


They  Say  It's  True 

When  ]5assenger  train  No.  1  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  was  pull- 
ing out  of  town,  yesterda)',  says  the 
Etowah,  (Tenn.)  Post,  a  woman  was 
seen  running  across  the  station 
grounds  waving  and  calling  rather 


frantically.  Station  Master  Jarvis 
saw  her,  luckily,  and  immediately 
signalled  violently  for  the  fiagman  on 
the  rear  coach  to  stop  the  train.  The 
llagman  pulled  the  cord,  the  engineer 
slammed  on  the  air.  the  conductor, 
highly  indignant,  jumped  down  from 
a  forward  coach  and,  seeing  the 
woman,  jumped  on  again,  got  the 
train  step  to  help  her  aboard,  and 
stood  ready  as  she  ran  u])  i)anting  for 
breath. 

"( )h,  no,"  .she  ga.sped,  finally,  "I 
don't  want  to  get  on  the  train;  I 
just  wanted  to  mail  this  letter."  She 
liinided  the  conductor  a  letter  after 
giving  the  stamp  a  final  pat,  and 
smiled  sweetly:  "Thank  you  so 
much." 

.After  order  had  been  restored  the 
train  proceeded.  It  was  Confucius 
who  said,  "Woman  is  the  world's 
masterpiece." 


The  best  part  of  health  is  fine  dis- 
position. Nothing  will  supply  the 
want  of  sunshine  to  i^eaches.  When- 
ever you  are  sincerely  pleased,  you 
are  nourished.  The  joy  of  spirit  in- 
dicates its  strength.  All  healthy  things 
are  sweet  tempered. — Ralph  Waldo 
r.uicrsou. 


The  world  needs  education  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  a  better  esti- 
mate of  true  values.  If  world  prob- 
lems are  to  be  solved,  it  will  be 
through  greater  application,  through 
more  education,  through  a  deeper 
faith  and  a  more  complete  reliance 
u])on  moral  forces. — Calvin  Coolidgc. 


The  fearless  man  who  loves  truth 
and  obeys  duty  is  the  man  who  pre- 
vails,  and   whose   work  endures. — 
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Suisun  Bridge  to  be 
ReadyThanksgiving 
Day 


By  Erie  Heath 


PROMINENT  among  the  major 
Pacific  Coast  construction  proj- 
ects that  will  be  completed  this 
year  is  the  Southern  Pacific's  double 
track  steel  bridge  now  being  erected 
across  Suisun  Bay  near  Martinez, 
California,  over  which  east  and  west- 
bound trains  of  the  Overland  and 
Shasta  routes  will  be  operated. 

The  bridge,  which  will  be  the 
twelfth  largest  of  its  kind  and  will 
be  known  as  the  "Martinez  Bridge", 
is  5604  feet  long  from  shore  abut- 
ment to  shore  abutment  and  will  cost 
$12,000,000.  The  job  is  now  more 
than  50  per  cent  complete,  and  will 
in  all  probability  be  opened  to  train 
service  Thanksgiving  Day,  this  year, 
according  to  C.  R.  Harding,  assistant 
to  President  Paul  Shoup.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing is  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  bridge. 

The  south  approach  of  the  bridge 
is  at  Suisun  Point  in  the  easterly  sec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Martinez,  and  the 
north  approach  at  Army  Point  on  the 
north  shore  of  Suisun  Bay.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  choosing  the  site 
was  the  possible  existence  of  earth 
faults.  The  company  considered 
three  widely  separated  locations.  First 
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the  present  site  of  its  train  ferry 
between  Port  Costa  and  Benicia, 
which  was  aljandoned  because  of  the 
earth  faults ;  second,  near  Antioch 
to  take  an  extension  of  the  railroad's 
Walnut  Grove  branch,  and  third,  the 
Suisun  Point  to  Army  Point  which 
finally  was  selected.  Investigation 
revealed  that  there  was  no  active  fault 
line  crossing  between  Suisun  Point 
and  the  Army  point.  For  this  reason 
the  Antioch  location  was  abandoned 
because  a  bridge  at  that  ])oint  would 
be  longer  and  more  costly  than  a 
bridge  at  the  Suisun  Point  site. 

The  bridge  will  consist  mainly  of 
seven  526-foot  through  truss  spans, 
one  lift  span  328  feet  long,  and  two 
deck  truss  spans  264  and  504  feet 
long  with  short  steel  viaduct  ap- 
proaches at  both  ends.  All  of  the 
through  spans  will  be  70  feet  in  the 
clear  above  mean  higher  high  water, 
and  will  clear  95  per  cent  of  the  water 
traffic.  The  lift  span  is  designed  to 
open  in  90  seconds,  will  have  under 
clearance  of  135  feet  above  mean 
higher  high  water  when  o]K'n.  'i'he 
bridge  will  be  principally  of  silicon 
steel,  and  will  not  be  exceeded  in 
its  load-carrying  capacity  by  any  other 
railroad  bridge  in  the  country.  The 
design  of  the  structure  requires  an 
anchorage  of  steel  spans  to  piers,  and 
the  horizontal  cross  sections  of  the 
piers  themselves  to  have  a  resistance 
to  liorizontal  shear  more  than  suffi- 


cient to  provide  for  forces  caused  by 
a  bedrock  acceleration  of  as  much 
as        feet  per  second  per  second. 

Under  authority  granted  for  the 
preliminary  surveys  the  company  de- 
termined the  de]5th  of  water  and  the 
depth  of  rock  by  surroundings  and 
surveys.  The  water  toward  the  north 
shore  showed  a  maximum  depth  of 
55  feet.  At  this  depth  it  was  im- 
practicable to  make  soundings  and 
borings  from  barges,  so  platforms 
were  erected  on  piles  ;  from  these  ten- 
inch  well  casings  were  sunk  to  rock. 
The  mud  was  so  soft  that  the  casings 
went  nearly  all  the  way  through  fol- 
lowing their  own  weight.  While  they 
were  sunk,  bearing  tests  were  made 
on  the  several  materials  encountered 
in  the  hope  that  something  good 
enough  for  foundation  i)urposes 
would  be  found.  But  as  it  was  all 
poor  stufif  it  was  decided  to  sink  the 
l)ridge  piers  to  solid  rock. 

The  rock  found  at  the  bottom  was 
Chico  formation,  very  heavily  bedded 
and  tilted  on  a  45-degree  angle.  Its 
average  depth  is  about  116  feet  below 
low  water.  'I'he  greatest  depth  of 
rock  below  water  is  140  feet.  The 
l)ier  erected  near  this  point  is  135  feet 
l)clow  low  water  and  has  a  height 
of  206.5  feet.  It  is  40  feet  by  60 
feet  at  its  base,  and  it  contains  about 
15,000  cubic  vards  of  concrete  and 
weighs  60,000'000  jiounds. 

Work  on  the  l)ri(lge  pr()])er  began 
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in  April  last  year.  At  present  the 
work  is  progressing  according  to 
schedule.  On  May  15  all  the  work 
on  the  south  approach,  including  560 
feet  of  steel  viaduct,  was  practically 
completed ;  all  the  north  approach, 
including  more  than  half  of  an  1860- 
foot  steel  viaduct,  was  complete  ex- 
cept for  the  laying  of  rail.  Seven  of 
the  main  piers  were  completed  on 
that  date,  and  work  is  going  ahead 
rapidly  on  the  remaining  three.  Of 
the  steel  super-structure  1132  feet,  in- 
cluding the  328-foot  lift  span,  was 
erected  from  the  south  approach,  and 
work  is  now  going  forward  on  the 
steel  in  the  third  through  truss  sj)an 
between  piers  13  and  14. 

There  are  several  engineering  fea- 
tures developed  in  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  which  are  original  in 
the  history  of  bridge  building,  'i'hc 
Southern  Pacific  is  the  first  railroad 
which  h^s  employed  the  services  of 
an  experienced  United  States  navy 
trained  diver  to  examine  and  investi- 
gate the  .seating  of  all  caissons  sunk 
for  pier  construction  ])reliniinary  to 
sealing  with  concrete. 

Another  novel  feature  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  piers  is  the  pouring 
of  the  concrete  into  steel  forms  to 
the  bottom  of  which  is  bolted  a  steel 
cutting  edge.  Through  a  series  of 
square  "wells"  built  in  this  concrete 
caisson,  clam  shell  buckets  are  drop- 
ped and  mud  and  rock  dredged  from 
the  bottom  of  the  jner.  As  this 
dredging  proceeds  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
pier  it  sinks  of  its  own  weight  and 
additional   concrete  is  poured  into 
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steel  forms  attached  above.  As  soon 
as  the  pier  has  settled  to  bed  rock, 
the  diver  is  sent  down  for  minute 
investigation  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  pier  base  actually  touches  rock. 
With  this  information  available,  water 
under  pressure  is  applied  to  the  bed 
rock  and  all  loose  material  washed 
out  between  the  bottom  of  the  pier 
and  the  bed  rock.    Spread  footings 


are  then  poured  and  a  35  ft.  lift  of 
treniie  concrete  is  poured  to  seal  the 
pier. 

Another  new  method  of  construc- 
tion was  used  in  the  building  of  the 
superstructure  of  the  bridge.  The 
work  was  without  precedent  in 
American  bridge  construction,  and 
utilized  the  tide  power  of  Suisun  Bay 
waters  to  float  into  position  an  1800- 
ton  steel  span  504  feet  long. 

To  avoid  the  costly  driving  of  thou- 
sands of  wood  piles  used  only  tempo- 
rarily, a  method  of  erection  was  de- 
vised which  required  the  floating  of 
the  504- foot  span  on  two  steel  barges. 
Tliis  span,  to  be  used  as  falsework  in 
tlic  construction  of  eight  permanent 
througii  spans,  was  and  ultimately 
will  be  used  as  a  permanent  span  at 
tile  north  end  of  the  bridge. 

The  novel  erection  method  was 
l)roved  practicable  on  February  28 
when  the  span  was  moved  by  the 
power  of  the  tide  from  its  original 
position  on  the  wood  piling  to  two 
])iers,  Nos.  11  and  12,  where  the  first 
])ermanent  truss  span  was  erected. 
The  job  was  done  in  nine  hours. 
With  the  completion  of  this  truss 
span,  the  falsework  span  was  moved 
to  the  next  opening  and  the  process 
will  l)e  repeated  until  all  eight  spans 
have  been  erected.  It  will  then  be 
])laced  in  its  permanent  position  at 
the  north  end  of  the  bridge. 

When  completed  the  bridge  will 
not  only  mark  an  outstanding  de- 
velo])ment  in  the  transportation  fa- 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 
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More 


Economy 
Is 


Demanded 


In 


Fuel 


By  C.  E.  Richard 


IT  IS  SOMEWHAT  uiuisual  to  find 
news  of  any  organization  outside 
the  hotel  in  which  its  convention 
is  being  held,  yet  during  the  22nd 
yearly  meeting  of  the  International 
Railway  Fuel  Association  and  the  In- 
ternational Railway  Supply  Men's 
Association,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago,  last  month,  many  of  the 
prominent  fuel  men  in  attendance 
made  news  of  the  most  important 
sort  at  many  conferences  not  on  the 
agenda  of  the  convention. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  presence 
in  Chicago  of  scores  of  authorities  in 
fuel  consumption,  production  and  dis- 
tribution, numerous  meetings  were  ar- 
ranged during  the  four  days  of  the 
convention,  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  called  by  the  mar- 
keting research  institute  of  the  Na- 
tional Coa!  Association. 

The  keynote  for  the  fuel  men  was 
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sounded  by  J.  S.  Pyeatt,  president  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western. 
Economy,  more  economy  and  still 
more  economy  in  fuel  was  urged  upon 
them  by  Mr.  Pyeatt  to  counteract  the 
operating  expense  forced  on  the  roads 
by  demands  for  increased  speed  and 
better  service. 

"Fuel  consumption  reflects  the  de- 
gree of  operating  efficiency  enjoyed 
by  a  railroad,"  he  said,  "as  every 
operating  improvement  virtually  is  re- 
flected in  a  saving  in  fuel." 

Mr.  Pyeatt  said  that  with  the  heavy 
demands  for  fuel  made  upon  rail- 
roads today,  "unless  we  exercise 
marked  economy  in  our  use  of  fuel, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  literally  burn- 
ing up  the  profits." 

Development  through  tests  of  more 
scientific  methods  of  firing  locomo- 
tives, Mr.  Pyeatt  said,  is  the  most 
I)ressing  need  of  the  time.  "We 
leave  too  much  to  individual  judge- 
ment even  with  the  stoker  and  auto- 
matic firedoors  which  help  to  con- 
serve coal,"  Mr.  Pyeatt  said.  "Every 
railroad  has  fuel  problems.  The  only 
way  they  can  be  solved  is  by  extract- 
ing from  well  known  ])ractices  that 


which  can  be  applied  most  efifectively 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  oper- 
ation every  road  faces." 

Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the 
Railway  Age,  also  sounded  the  econ- 
omy, note.  Changes  in  transporta- 
tion, including  the  declining  passenger 
business,  diversion  of  traffic  from 
railways  to  highways,  and  attempts  to 
divert  it  to  waterways,  he  said,  make 
a  strong  demand  on  railroads  for 
gigantic  economies. 

C.  E.  Bockus,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  discussed  the 
relation  of  the  coal  industry  and  the 
railroads  with  each  other,  and  the 
dependence  of  both  upon  each  other. 

H.  P.  Hardin,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  spoke  on  fuel  economy  on  rail- 
roads from  a  mechanical  standpoint. 

Committee  reports,  mostly  techni- 
cal, were  more  numerous  than  ever 
this  year.  Among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered were  steam  turbine  locomo- 
tives, Diesel  locomotives,  front  ends, 
grates  and  ash  pans,  coal  locomotive 
firing  practice,  oil  locomotive  firing 
I)ractice.   coal   and   oil-fired  jjlants, 
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storat^e  of  coal  and  oil,  and  other  re- 
lated topics. 

'J'he  meetiiifj  called  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  was  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  a  ])ractical  i)rogram  of  co- 
ordinated activities  between  those  in- 
terested in  coal  heatinji;  equipment  and 
coal  ])roducers  with  a  view  to  advanc- 
injj  a  modern  projjram  of  nierchan- 
disinj^  automatic  heat.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  contact  between  coal  users  and 
coal  producers  was  essential.  Each 
association  will  be  asked  to  nominate 
members  to  a  contact  committee.  De- 
velopment of  a  definite  point  of  con- 
tact through  which  the  National  Coal 
Association  will  be  kept  ])osted  on 
new  methods  of  coal  liandling  and 
coal  burning  equipment  was  recom- 
mended. Information  as  to  develo])- 
ments  in  competitive  fuels,  and  the 
progress  that  the  stoker  and  coal 
handling  people  are  making  in  meet- 
ing competition  will  be  compiled,  with 
suggestions  to  offset  this  competition. 

Another  matter  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  many  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention is  the  "no  bill"  coal  situation. 
C.  E.  Bockus  said  the  American  Rail- 
'way  Association,  through  W.  J.  Mc- 
Garry,  manager  of  the  open  top  car 
section  of  that  body,  has  submitted  to 
the  National  Coal  Association  a  re- 
port of  a  special  committee  of  the 
A.R.A.  dealing  with  the  no  bill  coal 
question.  This  report  recommends 
changes  in  the  car  distribution  rules. 
A  conference  has  been  requested  by 
the  railway  association  to  consider  the 
new  rules.  Mr.  Bockus  said.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  for 
incorporation  in  the  car  distribution 
rules : 


Whenever  the  availahlc  car  .supply  in 
any  region  or  district  is  such  that  all 
orders  for  cans  can  he  filled,  cars  shall  he 
placed  at  each  mine  in  accordance  with 
its  daily  order  except  that  wlienevcr  a 
mine  holds  on  mine  tracks  or  mine  sid- 
ings for  one  or  more  railroads  unbilled 
coal  loads  equal  in  number  to  one  day's 
rating  additional  cars  shall  not  be  sup- 
plied. 

When  an  unbilled  coal  load  or  a  partly 
loaded  car  is  held  in  excess  of  30  days 
the  contents  of  such  car  may  be  un- 
loaded at  expense  of  mine  operator  and 
at  his  risk  either  on  mine  property  or 
carrier  property  and  car  recovered  for 
further  service. 

For  incorporation  in  the  demurrage 
tariff  the  committee  recommends  the 
following : 

Mine  track  or  mine  siding  is  a  track 
which  the  mine  owns,  leases  or  otherwise 
controls,  or  which  in  the  usual  course  of 
business  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
traffic  at  the  mine  Cor  mines,  if  more 
than  one  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
same  interests  and  operated  substantially 
as  a  unit)  which  track  is  a  part  of  the 
mine  layout,  constructed  or  operated  by 
the  mine  comi)any  or  by  the  carrier  espe- 
cially to  serve  the  mine  or  mines  in 
ciuestion,  and  which  can  be  reached  from 
the  wine  without  switching  over  tracks 
that  are  not  mine  tracks  within  the  con- 
templation of  this  definition. 

Cars  loaded  with  coal  or  coke  at  mines, 
mine  sidings  or  coke  ovens  will  he 
moved  therefrom  only  on  written  order 
from  mine  owners,  operators  or  shippers 
and  when  so  moved  or  held  at  weighing 
stations,  classification  yards  or  elsewhere 
twenty-four  hours  free  time  will  be  al- 
lowed for  forwarding  instructions.  Dur- 
ing car  shortage  periods,  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution shall  prevail  as  provided  in  the 
present  rules. 

The  exhibit  of  the  International 
Railway  .Sup])ly  Men's  Association 
this  year  was  more  pretentious  than 
ever.    The  ciiti"e  second  flo:)r  of  the 


Hotel  Sherman  was  given  over  to  it. 
More  than  70  manufacturing  con- 
cerns were  represented.  The  com- 
plete list  follows : 

American  Arch  Co.;  American  Throt- 
tle Company,  Inc.;  American  Locomo- 
tive Co.;  Argyle  Railway  Supply  Co.; 
Badeker  Manufacturing  Co.;  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works;  Barco  Manufactur- 
ing Co.;  Belheleheni  Steel  Co.;  The  Bird 
.\rcher  Co.;  The  Bradford  Corpn.;  Burn- 
side  Steel  Foundries  Co.;  The  J.  S.  Cof- 
fin, Jr.,  Co.;  Consolidated  Ashcroft  Han- 
cock Co.;  Corley-De  Wolfe  Co.:  Dear- 
born Chemical  Co.;  Detroit  Luhricator 
Co.;  Paul  Dickinson.  Inc.;  The  Duff 
Norton  Mfg.  Corpn.;  Duntley  Dickinson 
Co.;  The  Edna  Brass  Mfg.  Co.;  Firehar 
Corporation;  Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Co.;  The  Garlock  Packing  Co.;  General 
Refractories  Co.;  Gibbs  Grease  Cellar 
Plates;  Henry  F.  Gilg;  Gold  Car  Heat- 
ing &  Lighting  Co.;  Graham- White  San- 
ders Co.;  Grip  Nut  Co.;  General  Steel 
Castings  Corpn.;  The  Hanna  Stoker  Co.; 
Hulson  Grate  Co.,  Inc.;  Hunt  Spiller 
Mfg.  Corpn.;  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools;  Johns-Manville  Corpn.; 
The  Leslie  Company;  Lima  Locomotive 
Works,  Inc.;  The  Locomotive  Finished 
Material  Co.;  Locomotive  Firebox  Co.; 
The  Lunkenheinier  Co.;  Lower  Stoker 
Co.;  The  McFarland  Co.;  MacLean- 
Fogg  Lock  Nut  Co.;  W.  H.  Miner,  Inc.; 
F.  W.  Miller  Heating  Co.;  Nathan 
Manufacturing  Co.;  National  Airoil 
Burner  Co.;  National  Refining  Co.;  Na- 
tional Railway  Devices  Co.;  The  Okadee 
Co.;  Ohio  Injector  Co.:  Paxton  Mitchell 
Co.;  The  Permutit  Co.;  The  Pilliod  Co.; 
The  Pyle  National  Co.;  Pilot  Packing 
Co.,  Inc.;  Railway  Age;  Railway  Jour- 
nal; Railway  Purchases  &  Stores;  Rees 
Mfg.  Corporation;  Roherts  &  Schaefer 
Co.;  Sargent  Comijany;  Sawards  Coal 
Journal;  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Smith 
Multiplex  Pressure  Devices;  Spring 
Packing  Corpn.;  Standard  Auto-Tite 
Joints  Co.:  Standard  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Co.;  Standard  Locomotive 
Ec|uii)ment  Company;  Standard  Stoker 
Co.:  Superheater  Co.;  The  Swanson  Co.; 
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Steam  Coal  Buyer;  The  Texas  Com- 
pany; T.  Z.  Railway  Equipment  Co.; 
Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co.;  Valve 
Pilot  Corpn.;  Vanadium  Corporation  of 
America;  X'apor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc.; 
Viloco  Railway  Equipment  Co.;  Whiting 
Corpn.;  W&rthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ery Corpn. 

As  usual,  entertainment  i)layed  an 
important  part  in  the  convention.  A 
cotillion  featured  the  fir.^t  night,  a 
theater  party  followed,  then  informal 
dancing  and  card  parties.  The  affair 
was  topped  off  with  a  banquet  in  the 
beautiful  main  ballroom. 

The  sessions  of  both  organizations 
were  concluded  with  the  election  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  For  its  i^resident,  the  In- 
ternational Railway  Fuel  Association 
cho.se  C.  H.  Dy.son,  fuel  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Three  vice-presi- 
dents were  elected :  W.  G.  Black,  me- 


chanical assistant  to  the  president, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  C.  I.  Evans, 
chief  fuel  inspector,  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railway,  and  J.  M.  Nichol- 
son, fuel  conservation  engineer, 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Mr. 
Dyson  was  elevated  from  a  vice  presi- 
dency ;  Mr.  Nicholson  was  reelected, 
and  Mr.  Evans  was  the  new  vice 
president. 

C.  T.  Winkless,  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  was  reelected  secretary-treas- 
urer. Three  members  were  added  to 
the  executive  committee.  They  were 
O.  J.  Brown,  supervisor  of  fuel  serv- 
ice, Boston  &  Maine ;  L.  E.  Dix,  fuel 
sujjervisor.  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  C. 
Roberts,  assistant  road  foreman  of 
engines,  Pennsvlvania  Railroad. 

_The  International  Railway  Supply 
Men's  Association  followed  the  same 
line  of  succession  in  choosing  its  offi- 


cers. S.  A.  Witt,  of  the  Detroit 
Lubricator  Co.,  Chicago,  was  elevated 
to  the  presidency  replacing  C.  O. 
Jenista,  of  the  Barco  Manufacturing 
Company,  also  of  Chicago.  L.  R. 
Pyle,  Locomotive  Firebox  Company, 
Chicago,  was  chosen  vice  president, 
and  C.  M.  Hoffman,  Dearborn  Chem- 
ical Company,  Chicago,  the  former 
treasurer,  moved  up  into  Mr.  Pyle's 
former  job  of  secretary.  E.  J.  Fuller, 
of  the  Hunt  Spiller  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  the  one  new  officer 
chosen.  He  is  the  new  treasurer.  W. 
J.  Dickinson  of  Duntley-Dickinson 
Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  was  reelected 
assistant  secretary-treasurer.  The 
three  new  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  J.  W.  Fogg.  McLean 
Fogg  Lock  Nut  Co. ;  John  L.  Bacon, 
\'alve  Pilot  Corporation,  and  Frank 
Fisher,  the  Pillioid  Company. 


Report 


A HOL  T  100  Standard  gauge  Die- 
sel-electric locomotives  are  now 
in  service  or  on  order  for  rail- 
roads and  industrial  concerns  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Largely 
these  locomotives  are  engaged  in 
switching  service,  in  which  service 
they  have  reduced  fuel  costs,  oper- 
ated at  low  maintenance  costs  and 
proved  to  be  reliable.  They  now  may 
be  found  operating  in  yard  cla.ssifica- 
tion  and  in  transfer  service;  and  as 
reported  by  this  committee  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1929,  two  Diesel  locomo- 
tives have  been  constructed  for  pas- 
senger service  and  one  for  freight 
service. 

In  May,  1929,  P>aldwin's  built  a 
0-4-4-0  type  Diesel-electric  locomo- 
tive No.  61000.  in  which  has  been  in- 
stalled a  1000  h.  p.  Krupp  Diesel  en- 
gine. The  engine  has  oil-cooled  pis- 
tons and  heads.  Jacket  water  and  pis- 
ton cooling  oil  are  cooled  in  radiators 
by  means  of  electrically  driven  fans. 
The  engine  is  started  by  high  pres- 
sure air.  Compressor  attached  to  oil 
engine  furnishes  air  for  starting  and 
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for  W.A.B.  special  No.  14  EL  modi- 
fied brake  equipment. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  is  con- 
structing for  the  Erie  Railroad  an  oil- 
electric  locomotive  for  switching  serv- 
ice of  a  design  radically  different 
from  any  previously  constructed  by 
them.  The  power  plant  consists  of 
one  825  b.h.p.,  Inger.soll-Rand  oil  en- 
gine direct  connected  to  a  525  k.w. 
generator.  The  latter  furnishes  power 
to  four  G.  E.-287  traction  motors 
mounted  on  trucks. 

Two  1600  h.p.  oil-electric  locomo- 
tives of  new  design,  one  for  passen- 
ger, the  other  for  freight  and  switch- 
ing are  about  to  be  constructed  also 
by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  The  power 
plants  are  similar  in  each  of  these  two 
locomotives,  consisting  of  two  825 
b.h.p.  Ingersoll-Rand  oil  engines  in 
each  locomotive,  each  engine  direct 
connected  to  a  525  k.w.  generator. 
The  generators  furnish  power  to  four 
(i.  E.-286  traction  motors  mounted 
on  the  trucks  of  the  passenger  loco- 
njotives  while  on  the  freight  locomo- 
tive there  are  six  G.  E.,  Z.-1748  trac- 


Diesel 


tion  motors  mounted  on  the  trucks. 

In  regard  to  the  new  passenger  and 
freight  Diesel-electric  locomotives  il- 
lustrated and  described  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1929,  New  York  Central 
Nos.  1500  and  1550  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  have  not  been 
in  continuous  service  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  secure  operating 
data  of  any  value.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  Diesel  locoinotive  is  still  under 
test  in  Germany,  and  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  this  locomotive  was 
not  available  in  time  for  this  report. 
Likewise,  no  information  could  be  se- 
cured relative  to  performance  of  the 
Canadian  National  locomotive  No. 
9000. 

Baldwin  Diesel-electric  locomotive 
No.  61000  was  under  trial  in  heavy 
yard  service  on  an  Eastern  Railroad, 
its  performance  being  compared  with 
that  of  a  consolidation  steam  locomo- 
tive weighing  251,000  lbs.  and  having 
a  tractive  effort  of  49,000  lbs.  The 
hourly  fuel  and  lubricant  consump- 
tion and  cars  handled  were  as  fol- 
lows : 
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America's  Foremost  Designers  and  Builders 
of  Locomotive  Coaling  Plants 


w  \ 


Wrigley  Bldg. 


Chicago 


NEW-   

2000  Ton  Capacity,  Six  Tracks,  Simplex  Automatic 

Electric,  Roller  Skip  Type. 

Designed  and  Built  throughout  by  us  for 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  -  May  1930 

SEE  THIS  PLANT  NEAR  "PRISON  POINT  BRIDGE"- BOSTON 
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Steam 
No.  61000  loco. 

Fuel— Oil,  gals   9.40 

Coal,  lbs   "00 

Lubricants,  gals   0.20  0.05 

Cars  handled    21.10  20.10 

This  same  railroad  made  a  com- 
parative test  between  the  Westing- 
house  600  h.p.  Diesel  locomotive  and 
a  six  wheel  switching  locomotive, 
weighing  180,000  lbs.  and  having  a 
tractive  effort  of  36,000  lbs.  This  test 
was  also  yard  operation,  though  of 
different  character  and  nnich  lighter 
than  that  performed  by  locomotive 
No.  61000,  so  that  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  Diesel  locomotives  is 
not  possible.    Hourly  performance  : 

6- Wheeled 
600  h.p.  steam 
Diesel  loco. 

Fuel— Oil,  gals   3.87 

Coal,  lbs   316 

Lubricants,  gals   0.295  0.042 

Cars  handled    16.00  15.60 

In  another  industrial  plant,  using  a 
300  h.p.  Diesel-Oil  electric  locomo- 
tive, the  comparative  hourly  operating 
costs  for  1929  was  as  follows: 

Fuel  oil  $0,210 

Lubricant,  oil    0.055 

Maintenance    0.171 

Other  costs   2.370 

TOTAL— Oil-electric  loco  $2,806 

Steam  loco   4.432 

Difference — favor  oil-elcc   1.626 

The  committee  believes  the  cost 
data  shown  in  the  preceding  tallies  of 
steel  mill  and  industrial  operation  to 
be  reliable,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  industrial  organizations  do 
not  find  it  so  difficult  to  segregate  the 
details  of  operating  costs  for  particu- 
lar types  of  equipments,  as  transpor- 
tation companies  do. 

As  to  future  design,  the  committee 
learns  from  Diesel  locomotive  build- 
ers, that  single  units  of  2000  h.p.  are 
a  possibility,  and  that  any  desired 
number  of  such  units  may  be  oper- 
ated in  multiple. 

Committee  urges  a  standard  specifi- 
cation for  Diesel  engine  fuel  oil.  This 
subject  is  now  being  handled  by  a 
special  research  committee  on  Diesel 
fuel  oil  specifications,  A.  S.  M.  E., 
which  has  made  a  progress  report, 
but  not  yet  reached  a  final  conclusion. 
It  is  thought  more  definite  informa- 
tion will  be  available  for  the  proceed- 
ings in  1931. 

The  most  interesting  development 
abroad  is  represented  by  the  German 
Diesel  locomotive  with  air  transmis- 
sion, built  by  the  Esslingen  Locomo- 
tive Works,  and  now  imdergoing  tests 
on  the  German  State  Railways.  This 
is  a  4-6-4  locomotive  with  a  1200  h.p. 
Diesel  engine  driving  an  air  compres- 
sor, the  compressed  air  being  admitted 
to  ordinary  locomotive  cylinders  in 


Diesel  Lovoiiiot i ve  Iluilt  at  Leeds.  liiiK- 
land,    for    Chilean    Travel;    ao(>  Horse- 
power. 

the  usual  way.  The  exhaust  of  the 
engine  is  used  to  heat  the  air  before 
admitting  it  into  the  cylinders,  and 
thus  part  of  the  heat  which  is  other- 
wise wasted  with  the  exhaust  is  re- 
covered. Besides,  the  heating  of  the 
air  is  desirable  because  it  eliminates 
the  unduly  low  temperature  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  expansion  and  rapid  fail  in 
the  air  temperature. 

The  prime  mover  is  a  1200  b.h.p. 
Diesel  engine  of  the  conventional  M. 
A.  N.  design,  directly  coupled  to  a 
high  speed  compressor.  Very  small 
clearance  is  necessary  for  a  good  vol- 
umetric efticiencv,  and  before  placing 
it  in  the  locomotive  it  was  thoroughly 
tested  at  the  Esslingen  Works  on  a 
test  bed. 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  de- 
termine whether  air  could  be  used 
without  fear  of  explosions  in  the 
compressors  or  locomotive  cylinders. 

Engine  power  

Revolutions  per  minute   

Working  air  pressure   

Tractive  power  at  rail  

Number  of  cylinders  of  Diesel  engine  . , 

Diameter  of  Diesel  cylinders   

Stroke  of  Diesel  cylinders   

Diameter  of  compressor  cylinders  

Stroke  of  compressor  cylinders   

Diameter  of  locomotive  cylinders   

Stroke  of  locomotive  cylinders  

Diameter  of  driving  wheels   

Speed  limit   


which  might  be  caused  by  oil  residues 
in  heated  compressed  air. 

The  compressed  air  at  a  pressure 
of  about  100  lb.  per  square  inch, 
leaving  the  heater  with  a  temperature 
of  600°  to  650°  F.,  enters  the  cylin- 
ders, which  have  a  diameter  of  about 
2<S",  through  an  ordinary  throttle  and 
the  usual  Walschaert  gear.  The  cut- 
offs can  be  made  as  low  as  15  per 
cent.  The  principal  dimensions  are 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Another  interesting  development  is 
the  four  Diesel  locomotives  built  in 
Denmark,  two  equipped  with  Bur- 
meister  &  Wain  Diesel  engines  and 
two  with  Frichs  engines.  The  Bur- 
meister  &  Wain  engine  is  a  single- 
acting,  two-cycle,  six-cylinder  vertical 
type  engine  with  solid  injection,  de- 
veloping 450  b.  h.  p.  at  550  r.  p.  m. 
The  generator  is  of  the  direct  current 
type  with  a  voltage  up  to  650  V.  and 
is  directly  coupled  to  the  Diesel  en- 
gine without  intermediate  flexible 
coupling.  The  exciter  and  the  auxil- 
iary generator  for  charging  the  bat- 
teries are  coupled  together  and  driven 
from  the  extension  of  the  main  gen- 
erator shaft  by  a  belt. 

The  starting  of  the  Diesel  engine 
is  effected  by  using  the  generator  as  a 
motor  from  the  storage  battery,  which 
consists  of  33  cells,  with  a  capacity  of 
500  ami:)ere  hours  on  the  five-hour 
rate  of  discharge. 

The  locomotive  has  a  box  type  cab 
and  is  supported  by  two  trucks ;  one 
is  a  four-wheel  and  the  other  is  a  six- 
wheel  truck.  There  are  two  driving 
motors,  one  on  each  truck.  The 
])rincipal  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Tot.-d  length  over  buffers  40' 11" 

Length  of  body   35'  9" 

Maximum  width    9'  6" 

Height  from  rail   14'  WVi" 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels. .. .  3'  6^" 
Diameter  of  carrying  wheels..  3'  2" 


Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people? — Lincoln. 


"It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
cross  important  thoroughfares,  as  it 
was  in  1600  to  cross  the  Atlantic. — 
Sir  Charles  Oman. 


1200  b.h.p. 
450 

100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
25000  lb. 
6 

17  11/16" 

I65/2" 

25" 

13J4" 

28" 

25^" 

63" 

50  miles  per  hour 
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Solves  the  Smoke  Problem 
at  Locomotive  Terminals 


"The  (Toronto)  enginehouse,  which 
is  centered  around  a  I  20-foot  three- 
point-bearing  turntable,  is  equipped 
for  taking  care  of  locomotives  by 
Direct  Steaming.  Fires  are  dumped 
at  the  ashpit  on  the  way  to  the  house; 
locomotives  are  held  under  160  lb. 
steam  pressure  in  the  house,  the 
steam  being  provided  by  the  power 
plant,  and  fires  are  started  in  out- 
bound locomotives  by  an  oil  firing 
apparatus  situated  beyond  the  turn- 
table. 

This  very  effectively  reduces  the 
amount  of  smoke  produced  in  the 
engine  terminal  and  results  in  a 
much  cleaner  enginehouse." 

from  an  article  in  the  January,  1 930 
issue  of  TRANSPORTATION  ij; 
Mr.  E.  W.  BEATTY,  Chairman 
and  President  Canadian  Pacific  R}f. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Big  Conventions 

EVERY  t;RF,AT  aiid  commanding"  movement  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  said  Emerson,  is  the  tri- 
umph of  enthusiasm.  The  three  principal  con- 
ventions of  the  present  month  are  typical  examples 
of  just  what  the  Boston  philc)sopher  meant:  Division 
v.,  Mechanical.  A.  R.  A..  June  18-25;  Division  VI.. 
Purchases  &  Stores.  June  18-20,  both  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  the  meeting  of  the  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Association,  June  23-26,  at  San  Francisco. 
There  are  other  important  conventions,  all  recorded 
in  this  magazine  last  month,  but  the  three  mentioned 
are  the  outstanding  organizations  affecting  the 
progress  of  transportation  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  continued  useful- 
ness of  the  associations  and  divisions  mentioned  as 
permanent  enthusiasm  in  the  membership.  Without 
this  one  quality  no  such  bodies  could  serve  their 
purpose.  To  perpetuate  this  enthusiasm  railroads 
are  obliged  to  encourage  officials,  executive  and 
supervisory,  to  so  organize  their  duties  that  attend- 
ance is  possible  without  seriously  impeding  current 
duties  and  responsibilities.  This  the  railroad  man- 
agements do,  and  in  doing  it  increase  the  value  of 
their  employes.  By  giving  intelligent  attention  to 
the  matters  assigned  to  their  care  and  study  by  the 
national  organization  these  employes  and  officials 
add  to  their  own  earning  ability. 

But  all  the  enthusiasm  imaginable  among  mem- 
bers would  be  ineffective  if  it  did  not  include  the 
most  loyal  support  for  officers  and  committees  to 
whom  the  burdens  are  handed.  ^Members  may  cheer 
and  applaud,  but  it  is  the  officers  and  the  com- 
mittees, after  all,  who  carry  the  load  and  keep  the 
organization  actively  operating  and  cooperating  in 
every  proper  way.  Just  as  in  the  national  congress 
at  W^ashington,  the  important  work  is  done  by  com- 
mittees in  stuffy  rooms  by  men  whose  natural  im- 
pulse might  be  to  join  the  throngs  outside. 

We  have  only  one  criticism  to  make  when  we 
write  about  our  big  railroad  conventions:  They 
give  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  their  own 
affairs — or  what  they  believe  to  be  such — and  year 
after  year,  neglect  the  finest  opportunity  to  have 
presented  to  them  a  broadside  view  of  their  own 
companies'  condition  with  respect  to  finances,  regu- 
lation, competition — a  national  outlook.  The 
membership  of  Division  in  convention  a  year 
ago  at  Los  Angeles,  certainly  showed  its  interest  in 
such  matters.  Every  big  convention,  every  year, 
regardless  of  department  or  division,  should  give 
30  or  45  minutes  to  public  relations.  The  more  a  man 
knows  about  his  company  and  its  standing  with  the 
public  the  more  intelligently  can  he  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  good  relations.  Neglected  too  long  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  do  anything. 


Again  the  U.  P.  Wins 

News  is  something  unusual.  Things  that  happen 
time  after  time  arc  not  so  classified.  Therefore  we 
make  only  casual  mention  of  the  stereotype  report  that 


the  Union  Pacific  System  is  again  declared  winner 
of  the  yearly  steam  railroad  accident  prevention 
contest. '  The  details  have  been  printed  for  several 
years.  The  only  strikingly  new  thing  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  emplove  accidents  last  year  numbered 
58,4r)f).  In  1923  there  were  150.000  such  disasters. 
The  award  was  announced  May  2. 


Development  of  the  Diesel 

Turning  from  the  interesting  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Diesel  locomotives,  read  in  the  yearly 
convention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago,  early  in  May,  we  find  no  less  an 
expert  in  mechanical  matters  than  Henry  Ford 
watching  its  potential  development  for  aerial  travel. 
Indeed  one  rarely  spends  an  hour  at  an  airport  now- 
days  or  in  an  airplane  factory  without  hearing 
thoughtful  and  serious  mf;n  talking  about  this  en- 
gine. If  for  no  other  reason — and  there  are  many — 
all  airmen  are  eager  to  .see  the  Diesel  engine  brought 
to  perfection  for  airplanes  to  overcome  the  worst 
aspect  of  crashes — the  burning  of  plane  and  pas- 
sengers. 

There  are  problems  to  overcome,  ht)wever,  in  de- 
signing the  Diesel  of  great  horsepower  for  main  line 
railroad  work,  but  nothing  seriously  discouraging, 
according  to  students  of  the  subject.  Greater  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  in  this  country.  Designers 
declare  the  Diesel  is  going  to  have  an  important 
place  in  motive  power  for  railroads,  but  that  it  may 
not  be  soon  ;  not  soon  enough  to  alarm  the  makers 
of  the  steam  locomotive. 

ILleven  Diesel  locomotives  of  34,000  pounds  aver- 
age tractive  power  were  ordered  for  use  in  the 
llnited  States  in  1927  by  public  service  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations.'  In  1928,  13  Diesel  locomo- 
tives of  42,000  pounds  average  tractive  power  were 
ordered  for  domestic  use  and  two  for  export,  while 
in  1929.  67  Diesel  locomotives  of  67,000  pound.s  aver- 
age tractive  power  were  ordered  for  domestic  use 
and  13  for  export.  .According  to  the  Philadelphia 
l'"inancial  Journal,  equijiment  men  declare  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  day  of  the  Diesel 
locomotive  has  arrived,  but  that  it  does  mean  that 
a  certain  demand  for  Diesel  locomotives  is  here  and 
that  it  will  grow  and  expand  in  proportion  as  the 
Diesel  locomotive  is  develo])ed. 


The  Statistician  and  the  Locomotive 

One  of  the  most  efficient,  (ild-linie  data  hounds  in 
the  country,  a  man  just  retired  from  active  cluty, 
came  in  a  few  days  ago  to  talk  about  locomotives. 
And  that  is  just  what  he  did,  disclosing  as  he  went 
.along,  how  the  mathematical  mind  views  such  things, 
the  mind  upon  which  the  president  calls,  often  cpiite 
unexpectedly,  for  facts  and  figures  enough  to  stagger 
anvone  except  a  hotel  clerk  with  your  bill. 

"There  are  times."  said  the  statistician,  "when 
railroads  can  well  afford  to  analyze  various  phases 
of  economies  that  may  result  from  the  purchase  of 
new  type  locomotives  or  improving  old  ones  to  meet 
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the  ever-changing-  conditions  similar  to  those  con- 
fronted in  the  past  few  years. 

"Yesterday,  the  drag  train  predominated.  Today, 
faster  time  is  demanded.  The  Hghter-loaded  trains 
for  greater  speed  are  in  the  majority  on  most  roads. 
This  means  a  sacrifice  of  approximately  1.5  per  cent 
in  train  load  for  each  mile  increase  in  speed,  miles 
per  hour,  which  carries  with  it  considerable  loss  in 
operating  costs. 

"Part  of  this  may  be  offset  by  more  efficient  de- 
signing of  locomotives,  building  them  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  a  train  district,  higher 
wheels  for  greater  speed.  Part  of  the  loss  from  a 
reduction  in  number  of  drag  trains  now  run  will  be 
offset  automatically  by  a  locomotive  designed  for 
faster  speed  as  a  result  of  less  overtime,  quicker 
turn  on  power,  greater  average  miles  per  car  per  day, 
and  this  means  fewer  cars  to  maintain  and  own. 
More  intensive  use  of  freight  cars  means  less  obso- 
lescence in  some  types  of  cars  which  may  need  early 
retirement. 

"Increased  speed  at  the  cost  of  train  load  reduc- 
tion, brings  up  the  potential  economy  in  grade  reduc- 
tion, purchasing  of  larger  locomotives,  new  devices 
on,  or  changes  in  old  type  locomotives  to  increase 
their  tractive  force.  Any  economy  resulting  from 
these  is  dependent  upon  the  utilization. 

"In  train  districts  where  70  per  cent  of  the  trains 
which  run  in  the  direction  of  heavy  traffic  are  of  a 
perishable  nature,  hauling  business  not  originated  on 
or  received  from  connections  in  sufficient  volume  to 
increase  the  train  load  without  delaying  for  more 
loads,  grade  reductions  or  locomotives  of  greater 
tractive  force  may  not  be  justified." 

"How  about  boosters?" 

"There  may  be  no  economy  in  equipping  loco- 
motives with  boosters  to  increase  the  ruling  grade 
tractive  force.  This  where  the  character  of  the  l)usi- 
ness  requires  speed  over  long  grades  in  excess  of 
that  at  which  a  booster  can  be  cut  in  to  maintain 
necessary  schedule. 

"Ruilding  locomotives  to  fit  a  standard  train  over 
several  divisions  has  its  merits  in  decreasing  costs  of 
train  classification  in  intermediate  yards." 


And  the  Van  Sweringens 

In  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  in  St.  Louis,  May  12,  the  Van 
Svveringen  Brothers  showed  themselves  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  voting 
stock  of  that  carrier.  As  a  result,  they  nominated 
and  elected  eight  new  directors  and  let  out  eight  of 
the  old  board  members. 

The  Van  Sweringen  directors  elected  were :  O.  P. 
Van  Sweringen,  John  Sherwin  Jr.,  D.  S.  Barrett  Jr., 
Leonard  P.  Ayers,  H.  G.  Dalton,  W.  W.  Reilley,  G. 
A.  Tomlinson  and  Alva  Bradley.  They  took  the 
places  formerly  held  by  M.  C.  Brush,  A'.  R.  Grau- 
stein,  C.  E.  Ingersoll,  H.  Hobart  Porter,  John  J. 
Raskob  Jr.,  Lancaster  Williams,  Finley  J.  .She])ard 
and  William  H.  Williams. 

Stockholders  also  changed  the  by-laws  so  that, 
hereafter,  board  and  executive  committee  meetings 
may  be  held  either  in  St.  Louis  or  Cleveland. 

L.  W.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  said,  following  the  meeting: 

"I  believe  the  progressive  policies  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  will  be  continued  under  Van  Sweringen  con- 
trol.   I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 


adopt  the  same  constructive  policies  in  the  Missouri 
Pacific  which  they  have  demonstrated  in  the  man- 
agement of  other  properties  they  control.  We  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  Van  Sweringens.  We 
do  not  expect  to  make  any  change  in  the  present 
officers." 


Advertising  the  News 

We  like  to  tell  about  the  year  all  the  makers  of 
incubators,  that  is  all  except  one,  decided  not  to  run 
their  usual  copy  in  the  farm  papers  of  Senator 
Capper  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  That  was  in  the  fall  of 
1920  and  the  spring  of  1921.  The  exception  was  a 
manufacturer  out  in  Nebraska.  When  he  heard 
about  all  the  other  chaps'  decision  he  doubled  his 
space  in  the  Capper  journals,  and  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  sold  more  incubators,  about  40  per 
cent  more  than  ever  in  his  business  career. 

The  principle  applying  to  incubators  applies 
equally  to  railway  supplies.  You  may  have  some- 
thing new  that  railroads  would  buy  if  they  ever 
heard  of  it,  but  you  might  just  as  well  drop  it  into 
the  sea  and  forget  it  unless  you  tell  about  it.  And 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  by  advertising. 

Remember  the  story  about  Wanamaker's  first  day  ? 
When  he  started  his  first  store  John  Wanamaker 
wasn't  23.  During  the  first  day  the  new  firm  sold 
S24.67  worth  of  men's  collars,  cufTs  and  neckties. 
John  put  67  cents  into  the  cash  drawer  to  make 
change  next  day  and  took  the  $24  to  the  office  of  the 
PliUadclpJiia  Public  Ledger  to  pay  for  an  advertisement 
of  the  new  store.  .  .  .  Ten  years  later  his  sales  were 
averaging  $15,000  a  day,  and  in  1873,  12  years  after 
he  opened  his  store,  he  had  the  largest  retail  cloth- 
ing business  in  the  United  States,  spoken  of  as  the 
most  daring  in  its  innovations.  .  .  .  Macmillan  has 
just  brought  out  a  biography  of  this  genius  of  the 
business  world — and  how  much  genius  in  the  busi- 
ness world  is  just  sheer  good  sense  in  advertising! 

It  doesn't  do  much  good  to  run  your  advertisement 
once  or  twice.  Wanamaker  kept  everlastingl}'  at  it. 
People  knew  he  was  in  business.  When  times  were 
dull  he  advertised  more  than  ever  because  it  was 
needed.  And  this  is  a  lesson  a  lot  of  strange  manu- 
facturers need  to  learn. 


Gone  Are  the  Days 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  a  railroad 
journey  meant  that  until  he  returned,  or  at  least 
until  he  had  reached  his  destination,  a  man  was 
free  from  the  world  at  large.  He  could  take  along 
a  book  or  two  and  enjoy  himself  to  the  limit.  He 
wasn't  greatly  concerned  about  speed  or  the  lack  of 
it.  He  was  having  a  real  rest.  No  one  could  get  at 
him.  Between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  or  New 
York  a  man  might  rearrange  his  life.  He  could,  if  he 
were  so  disposed,  plan  his  future,  decide  upon  the 
details  of  campaigns  political  or  advertising,  write 
letters  to  old  friends,  long  deferred,  make  great  de- 
cisions, eat  and  smoke  and  sleep — safe  from  intru- 
sion. 

Then,  tearing  away,  with  ruthless  hand,  all  the 
delightful  seclusion  of  this  restful  haven,  came  the 
pestilential  progressive  with  the  latest  news  from 
the  stock  market.  The  ball  scores,  and  presently 
the  most  sensational  news  from  everywhere  was 
found  in  all  the  parlor  cars.  Morning  papers  were 
thrust  upon  travelers  at  every  division  stop.  The 
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A  special  iron  made  by  specialists  for  the  special  purpose  of  resisting  wear. 
Originally  developed  100  years  ago  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  further 
perfected  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  transportation  systems. 


AND  SAVE 
MONEY  .  WEAl  =  DELAY 

Hunt-Spiller  Representatives  will  be  at 
Exhibit  Space  Nos.  258  and  260  at  the 
ARA  Atlantic  City  Conventions.  Ask 
them  for  further  details  about  our  product. 


Hunt-Spiller  MfgGorpor^ion 

J  G  Piatt.  Pres  &  Gen  >fgr^ /      \^^'  W  Ellct.  Vice-President 

Office  and  Works 
383  Dorchester  Ave.  -  South  Boston,  27,  Mass. 

Canadian  Representative:  Joseph  Robb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  997  Aqueduct  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Export  Department:  International  Rwy.  Supply  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Progressive  Operators 


X  Chicagi  SuiUce  Lines,  Chicago,  Ul. 

2 Brooklyn  and  Queens  Transit  Corp. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

3 Montreal  Tramways  Company,  Mont 
real,  Canada. 

A  Younzstown  Municipal  Railway  Com 
^  pan\.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Union  Street  Railway  Company,  Neu 
Mass. 


5 Union  Str, 
Bedford,  1 

Sorthwesti 

pany.  San  Fransisco,  Calif. 
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Specify  ... 

Westinghouse  Equipment 
for  New  Cars  and  Buses 

Following    is    a    list    of  recent  orders: 


Philadelphia  &  Western  Rwy.  Co. 

5  interurban  cars,  quadruple  535  motors,     HL  control 


Allegheny  Valley  Street  Rwy.  Co. 

12  interurban  cars,  quadruple  1425  motors 
and  WN  drive, 


K  control 


Monongahela  West  Penn  Public  Service  Co. 

3  interurban  cars,  quadruple  516  motors,        K  control 

Chicago,  North  shore  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Co. 
2  5  interurban  cars,  quadruple  5  57  motors,      HL  control 

Cincinnati  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
10  interurban  cars,  quadruple  5  39  motors,    HLF  control 


Northern  Indiana  Rwy.  Inc. 
10  interurban  cars,  quadruple  516  motors. 


K  control 


Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
12  suburban  cars,  quadruple  5  57  motors,      ALF  control 

Chicago  Surface  Lines 
60  city  cars,  quadruple  516  motors, 

Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Rwy.  Co. 

5  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,  K  control 

Scranton  Railway  Co. 

10  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,      K-75  control 

Newell  Bridge  &  Railway  Company 

2  city  cars,  quadruple  508  motors,  K  control 

Delaware  Electric  Power  Company 

5  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,  K  control 

North  Carolina  Public  Service  Company 

5  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,  K  control 

Greenfield  &  Montague  Transportation  Area 

2  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,         K  control 

Union  Street  Railway  Company,  New  Bedford, Mass. 
12  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,        HL  control 


Lynchburg  Traction  &  Light  Co. 
20  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,  K  control 

Cleveland  Raihvay  Company 
100  city  cars  quadruple  340  motors,        HL  control 

Lorain  Street  Railway 
10  city  cars,  quadruple  5  1 0  motors,  K  control 

Brooklyn  &  Queens  Transit  Corporation 

100  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,        VA  control 

Youngstown  Municipal  Railway  Company 
13  city  cars,  quadruple  142  5  motors  and  WN  Drive 

Yakima  Valley  Transportation  Company 

3  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,  K.  control 

Montreal  Tramways  Co. 
50  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,        VA  control 

Northern  Indiana  Rwy.  Inc. 
10  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,  K  control 

Mobile  Light  &  Railroad 

3  safety  cars,        double  510  motors,  K  control 

Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Company 
10  city  cars,  quadruple  510  motors,        VA  control 

United  Railivays  &  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore 
50  city  cars,  quadruple  516  motors,      VAF  control 

New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc. 

1  trolley  bus,       two  1426  motors,  VA  control 

Chicago  Surface  Lines 
36  trolley  buses,    two  1426  motors,  VA  control 

City  of  Detroit,  Dept.  of  St.  Rwys. 

6  trolley  buses,   two  1426  motors,  VA  control 

Board  of  Transportation  of  the  City  of  New  York 
300  subway  cars,     double  570  motors,  ABF  control 


Ask  the  nearest  Westinghouse  office  for  recommendations  on  modern  transportation  apparatus. 

Service,  prompt  and  e^cient,  by  a  coast -to -coast  chain  oj  well- equipped  shops 


Westinghouse 

W     W  ^7  T  31370 
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world  had  discovered,  suddenly,  that  it  hadn't  been 
making  very  good  time.  Speed,  for  some  crazy  rea- 
son, was  demanded.  Life  became  a  feverish,  rush- 
ing, headlong  dash  for  something,  no  one  seemed 
to  know  just  what. 

And  now,  omitting  any  extended  reference  to  the 
120-mile  an  hour  schedules  of  air  liners — 20  hours 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Chicago,  30  hours  to 
New  York,  48  hours  by  rail  and  air  from  coast  to 
coast,  air  mail  and  express  all  over  the  civilized 
world — setting  aside  such  distracting  things  as  these 
for  the  moment,  we  realize  with  dismay  that  the  last 
shred  of  privacy  and  rest  has  been  shattered — -the 
train  radio  broadcast  is  upon  us. 

In  1929,  the  efficient  publicity  agents  tell  us,  more 
than  210,000  passengers  listened  to  these  broadcasts 
on  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  Fifty-four 
of  that  company's  cars  now  are  equipped  with  the 
apparatus,  twelve  observation  lounge  cars  and  12 
com])artment  cars  for  transcontinental  service  are 
being  built.  These  will  be  equipped  with  "all-elec- 
tric" radio-phonograph  combination  sets.  The  pro- 
grams will  be  received  in  the  lounge  car  and  relayed 
to  a  loud  speaker  and  36  head  sets  in  that  car,  as 
well  as  22  head  sets  in  the  adjoining  compartment 
car.  There  will  be  two  head  sets  in  every  compart- 
ment and  single  berth  compartment,  and  three  in  the 
drawing  room. 

You  can't  get  away  from  it.  In  town,  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  crowded  warrens  of  great  cities,  at 
sea,  at  the  South  Pole,  night  and  day,  the  poor  fogy 
who  longs  for  a  bit  of  quiet  must  submit  to  the 
demands  of  those  who  seem  to  thrive  on  noise. 
What  worries  us,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  noise 
as  the  quality  of  it.  Who,  please,  selects  the  pro- 
grams for  the  travelers?  Obviously,  they  can  do  no 
dialing.  To  permit  this  would  mean  madness.  And 
if,  perchance,  a  man  wishes  no  news  or  music  or 
twaddle  where  may  he  go  to  escape  the  loud 
speaker?  Does  the  radio  operator  decide  what  the 
passengers  are  to  hear?  If  so,  we  see,  not  far  away, 
the  outbreak  of  rioting  on  railroad  trains.  It  is 
sufficiently  difficult  to  adjust  temperatures  in 
coaches  to  suit  many  persons.  Imagine  trying  to 
select  a  radio  program  to  suit  50  or  100  passengers ! 

One  of  these  days  some  really  progressive,  hu- 
mane passenger  department  is  going  to  advertise  a 
good  reason  for  using  its  trains.  And  this  advertise- 
ment will  read:  "No  radio  on  our  trains,  just  ])eace 
and  quiet  and  comfort." 


Air  Traffic  Increases 

The  tremendous  increase  in  air  passenger  travel 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  strikingly  in  the 
traffic  reports  of  American  Airways,  Inc.,  operating 
company  of  the  Aviation  Corporation,  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  during  which  approximately 
as  many  passengers  were  carried  as  in  all  of  1929. 
In  these  four  months,  20,320  passengers  flew  over 
the  company's  lines,  compared  with  20,659  for  all  of 
last  year.  The  travel  by  air  cf)ntinues  to  increase 
steadily,  stimulated  by  low  fares  anrl  an  increasing 
public  confidence  in  the  new  swift  trans|)()rtation 
through  the  skies. 

During  April,  6,741  persons  flew  on  the  American 
Airways  lines,  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent  over  the 
number  of  passengers  in  March,  which  set  up  a  new 
record  for  the  number  of  passengers  carrietl  l)y  the 
system  in  a  single  riionth.    W'liile  tlie  increase  in  the 


number  of  passengers  was  8.9  per  cent,  the  passen- 
ger revenues  for  the  month  mounted  13.2  per  cent, 
indicating  passengers  are  flying  longer  distances.  A 
study  of  records  for  a  recent  60-day  period  showed 
the  average  length  of  air  trip  on  the  company's  lines 
to  be  274.6  miles.  The  company's  passenger  planes, 
operated  by  the  Universal,  Colonial  and  Southern 
Air  Transport  divisions  and  the  Embry-Riddle  Co., 
flew  293,220  miles  over  4,199  miles  of  airways  in 
April. 

A  Chance  for  Signal  Engineers 

The  average  bulletin  or  catalog  coming  to  an 
editor's  desk  is  not  a  thrilling  contribution.  As  a 
very  definite  relief  comes  one  from  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  describing  among 
other  interesting  things  the  opportunity  that  com- 
pany presents  for  young  men  eager  for  a  career  as 
signal  engineers. 

"Student  engineers,"  says  this  bulletin,  "find  here 
special  opportunities  in  any  one  of  the  divisions  of 
electric  interlocking,  direct-current  and  alternating- 
current  automatic  block  signaling,  intermittent  in- 
ductive and  continuous  inductive  automatic  train 
control,  car  retardation  or  centralized  traffic  control. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  many  of  the  students  who 
elect  to  come  with  this  company  will  see  the  wisdom 
in  becoming  proficient  in  all  these  divisions. 

"The  student  engineer  who  places  prime  import- 
ance on  the  matter  of  financial  return  during  the 
first  years  after  his  graduation,  should  not  consider 
this  course.  To  give  him  this  training  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transfer  him  from  one  department  to  another 
as  soon  as  he  has  become  proficient  in  the  work  at 
hand.  As  this  lessens  the  possibility  of  realizing  on 
the  training  which  has  been  given  him  up  to  that 
point,  the  company  feels  that  the  student  should  bear 
a  part  of  the  cost  for  the  training  experience  given. 
The  wages  paid  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  rea- 
sonable requirements  of  a  young  unmarried  man. 
The  student  usually  is  started  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  50  cents  an  hour  but  the  company  reserves  the 
right  to  pay  more  than  this  in  localities  where  living 
expenses  are  unusually  high  or  other  conditions  war- 
rant. It  is  not  our  custom  to  pay  traveling  ex- 
penses to  new  men  entering  our  employ  to  their 
first  job,  but  after  they  have  worked  through  their 
first  assignment,  their  traveling  expenses  are  paid 
from  one  point  to  another  wherever  they  are  directed 
by  their  supervisor  to  report.  Further  information 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  wages  will  be  supplied  on 
request. 

"While  at  Rochester,  the  students  have  access  to 
our  library.  All  students,  whether  on  the  road  or  at 
our  works,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  our  Stu- 
dent Engineers'  Club.  This  club  meets  twice  a 
month  during  the  winter,  and  topics  relating  to  the 
field  of  signal  engineering  are  discussed  by  our 
leading  engineers.  Copies  of  these  talks  are  dis- 
tributed to  all  members  of  this  group  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  help  the  student  progress  as  rapidly 
as  his  ability  will  permit." 


Proverbs  XVI— 13 

Henry  Ford,  one  of  the  world's  most  interesting 
men,  said  not  long  ago,  "We  have  single  purpose 
machinery,  and  we  want  general  purpose  men." 

We  don't  believe  it.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  general  purpose  men  ever  do  anything  or 
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What  Arch  Brick  Standardization 
Means  to  the  Railroads 


WHERE  one  roundhouse  is  serv- 
ing several  railroads  the  value  of 
Arch  Brick  Standardization  is  empha- 
sized. 

Long  before  the  present  agitation  for 
engineering  standardization,  American 
Arch  Company  had  brought  order  out 
of  Arch  Brick  chaos. 

Designs  and  sizes  had  been  simpli- 
fied.   Instead  of  each  railroad  having 


Harbison  -Walker 
Refractories  Co. 

Refractory  Specialists 


its  own  design  of  Arch  Brick,  a  rela- 
tively few  sizes  and  designs  served  all 
the  locomotives  of  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  Arch  Brick  were  made 
interchangeable  and  a  great  step  to- 
ward economy  had  been  taken. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  concentration  of  the 
American  Arch  Company  on  Arch 
Brick  for  20  years  has  benefited  the 
railroads. 


American  Arch  Co.  V 

INCOltPORATEO  I 

Locomotive  Combustion 
'  ' '  Sped  alls  ts  ^  >  - 
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ever  have  done  anything  to  startle  the  world.  They 
are  handy  to  have  around,  as  is  a  husliand  with  a 
box  of  tools  and  the  aljility  to  fix  thinjjs  here  and 
there,  but  the  men  who  have  done  great  things,  the 
men  we  have  met  in  history  whose  names  and  mem- 
ories are  glorious,  were  not  general  purpose  jacks- 
of-all-trades.  They  were  men  who  were  going 
somewhere  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind,  and  they 
kept  on  going  until  they  arrived,  or  until  the\'  dis- 
covered the  journey  was  useless. 

Ladd  says  in  his  book  on  Jajian  that  the  Mikado, 
that  is  the  old  emperor,  wired  Admiral  Togo.  "Find 
and  destroy  the  Russian  fleet." 

For  many  anxious  hours.  Tugo  paced  his  ([uartcr 
deck,  taking  up  and  discarding  one  plan  after  an- 
other. Then,  his  mind  made  up.  at  last  he  wired  the 
emperor,  ".After  a  thousand  different  thoughts  now 
one  fixed  purpose." 

You  all  know,  of  course,  what  liapi)ened  to 
Russia  in  that  war,  and  what  happened  to  that  par- 
ticular fleet.  If  you  haven't  been  a  reader  of  history 
)'OU  have  missed  this  fine  exam])le  showing  just 
what  can  be  done  by  men — even  little  men — with 
one  fixed  purpose. 

There  are  already  too  man\-  general  purjxise  men 
in  the  world.  No  marksman  ever  made  much  of  an 
impression  on  a  target  with  a  shot  gun.  It  was 
the  rifle  bullet  that  hit  the  bull's  eye.  Of  course  if 
you  are  hunting  ducks,  a  shot  gun  is  a  good  thing 
to  have,  but  when  you  are  looking  for  success,  aim- 
ing at  one  particular  important  point  in  \our  future, 
what  you  need  is  a  rifle,  (icneral  puri)ose  men  are 
in  the  same  class  with  dual  purpose  cattle.  A  dual 
purpose  cow  is  neither  a  good  dairy  animal  nor  a 
good  beef  producer.   She  is  just  a  deadhead  boarder. 

Judging  by  what  we  remember  seeing  at  the  Ford 
motor  plant  in  Detroit  ])ractically  every  valuable 
workman  there  had  just  one  job.  Mr.  Ford  himself 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a  man  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose in  life,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  he 
has  achie\ed.  Mr.  Ford  is  a  great  and  very  success- 
ful mechanic.  The  big  business  organization  of 
which  he  is  the  head  was  erected  l)y  competent  men 
whom  he  employed  for  that  purpose.  He  didn't  do 
it.  Mr.  Ford  understands  his  kind  of  automobile, 
but  he  does  not  shine  particularly  as  a  philoso])her. 

There  are  a  few  words  in  Proverbs  X\'l  —  \^  to 
which  we  should  like  to  draw  Mr.  l^'ord's  attention. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no  Bibles,  these 
are  the  words:  "Kings  love  him  that  s])eaketh 
right." 


Mules  and  Airplanes 

We  don't  know  how  many  i)ersons  were  killed  by 
mules  last  year  in  Missouri,  but  an  insurance  com- 
pany reports  the  number  twice  as  large  as  those 
killed  in  airplane  accidents.  The  insurance  com- 
panj-'s  report  is  part  of  an  investigation  into  the 
safety  of  airplane  travel,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to 
see  any  connection  between  the  two  forms  of  risk. 
A  mule's  motor  is  always  in  perfect  order  and.  as 
all  Missourians  know,  it  has  a  kick  in  it,  whereas 
death  in  airplane  accidents  comes  most  frequently, 
perhaps,  through  failure  of  that  important  mechan- 
ism. 

Somewhere  in  this  highly  diverting  story  there  is 
a  moral  i)recept.  i)erhaps  to  Cross  Mules  Cautiously. 


Whatever  it  is  we  do  not  believe  the  comparison 
will  serve  to  increase  airplane  travel,  or  add  any- 
thing to  the  Missourians'  knowledge  of  a  mule's 
deadly  propensities.  You  may  sit  in  an  airplane 
until  your  i)ants  wear  out,  but  anyone  w'ho  knows 
anything  at  all  knctws  that  that  garment  will  not  last 
long  when  a  mule  expresses  its  displeasure,  espe- 
cially if  your  back  is  turned  at  the  moment  toward 
the  works.  You  may  get  cjuite  a  kick  out  of  travel 
by  air  but  you  must  know  mules  to  get  the  thrill  of 
vour  life. 


The  Sportsman 

Everyone  who  has  traveled  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada  knows  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
are  there  such  luxurious  passenger  trains  as  in  the 
homeland.  In  contem])lating  the  continuing  de- 
crease in  the  rexenue  from  that  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  growing  com])etition  confronting  it. 
one  can  not  withhold  admiration  for  the  courage  dis- 
])layed  by  railroads  in  providing  such  comforts  for  a 
dwindling  traffic.  There  are  no  laws  recpiiring  such 
lavish  ex])enditure  of  money  for  the  public's  conven- 
ience— and  this  is  about  the  only  item  congress  has 
I  i\erlooked. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  se\eral  years  for  rail- 
roads to  ])lace  their  new  and  beautiful  trains  on 
exhibition  in  union  stations  of  the  great  cities  where 
they  have  been  viewed  by  thousands.  John  Hernet 
of  the  Chesapeake  (.t  Ohio,  remembering  that  people 
outside  these  centers  of  po]Hilation  saw  such  trains 
only  when  they  flashed  through  the  small  towns,  dis- 
played a  fine  sense  of  human  interest  and  intelligent 
salesmanship  when  he  determined  to  send  the 
Sportsman,  a  handsome  new  train  running  between 
Xorfolk  and  Detroit,  on  a  twenty-one-day  tour  of  the 
territory  through  which  his  road  runs.  The  results 
justified  the  effort  very  completely.  Crow'ds  gath- 
ered everywhere  to  see  the  train  :  commercial  and 
civic  organizations  made  its  \  isit  an  event  in  com- 
munity life:  at  least  one  legislature  adopted  resolu- 
tions thanking  the  Chesapeake  I't  Ohio  for  the  oppor- 
tunity aft'orded  the  members  to  inspect  the  new 
equipment,  and  complimented  the  management  "on 
its  progressiveness.  foresight,  and  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens."  Mayors.  governf)rs.  schools, 
bands,  turned  out  everywhere  to  inspect  the  train. 
Xews])apers  published  congratulatory  editorials  and 
many  pictures,  with  numerous  good-natured  car- 
toons depicting  certain  features.  In  the  most  admir- 
able way  the  road  gained  invaluable  advertising  f)f 
the  kind  no  cunipany  could  buy  for  cash,  created  un- 
told volumes  of  good-will.  and.  in  short,  did  more 
in  three  weeks  of  well-managed  showmanship  than 
could  possibly  have  been  done  in  any  other  way. 

In  building  the  Sportsman  Mr.  Bernet  saw  to  it 
that  space  was  sacrificed  for  comfort  wherever  it 
could  be  done.  It  is  in  every  particular  a  very  hand- 
some train,  as  handsome  as  any  in  the  world.  It 
cost  a  load  of  money  and  it  ought  to  bring  its  bwn 
reward.  Perhaps  it  may.  We  hope  so.  Instead  of 
wasting  time  and  cash  opposing  motor  vehicles,  pri- 
vate and  i)ublic,  Mr.  Bernet  believes  in  showing  the 
l)eople  that  they  can,  by  using  his  trains,  travel  more 
economically,  more  swiftly  and  safely,  more  com- 
fortably, and  arrive  at  their  destinations  rested  and 
clean,  ready  for  business  and  not  looking  like  a 
bunch  of  tramps. 
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In  this  day  of  keen  compe- 
tition and  narrow  profit 
margins^  take  nothing  for 
granted.  A  Baker  repre- 
sentative can  prove  that 
Baker  Trucks,  Tractors 
and  Cranes  can  save  up  to 


75%  IN  MAX- HOURS 


in  the  handUng  of  material. 

Bak£r  Industtial  Tmcli  Division 

o/THE  BAKER-RAULANG  COMPXm,  2180  West  25th  St.,  Cleveland.Ohio 


The  Buying  Power  of  Railroads 


More  Than  163  Millions  Spent  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Alone  in  1929 


EXCEPT  IN  the  case  of  those  en- 
gaged professionally  in  pur- 
chasing work,  this  extensive 
and  important  dei)artment  of  rail- 
roading is  not  usually  ai)preciated  hy 
the  public.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  least  s])ectacular  aspects  of  rail- 
roading and  therefore  does  not  com- 
pete in  the  popular  mind  with  the  im- 
pressive and  romantic  features  of 
physical  operation,  represented  in  the 
movement  of  freight  and  passenger 
trains  or  in  unusual  feats  of  en- 
gineering. 

Nevertheless,  railroad  purchasing 
work  has  many  phases  of  great  in- 
terest. In  view  of  the  immense  vol- 
ume of  the  transactions  which  make 
u])  the  total  of  railroad  buying,  its 
significance  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  various  forms  of  our  pro- 
ductive industry  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. In  fact,  buying  by  the 
railroads  is  one  of  the  major  sup- 
ports of  American  industry.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined operating  revenues  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  averaged  more  than 
six  billion  dollars,  is  returned  to  the 
industries  and  mines  quickly  and  di- 
rectly through  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials, supplies  and  locomotive  fuel. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  imagine  the  gigan- 
tic pro])ortions  of  the  air-pocket 
which  the  elimination  of  railroad 
buying,  amounting  to  about  one  and 
one-half  billions  a  year,  would  create 
in  the  nation's  business. 

.Mthough  this  great  sum  constitutes 
an  enormous  buying  power  in  the  na- 
tion, it  does  not  present  the  full  im- 
portance of  consumption  by  the  rail- 
roads. It  does  not  include  other  very 
large  purchases  made  by  contractors 
on  railroad  construction  projects.  The 
railroads'  need  for  basic  materials  is 
so  great  that  it  is  of  primary  import- 
ance to  every  business  man,  whose 
individual  success  is  dependent  on  the 
prosperitv  of  the  nation  at  large,  that 

Part  of  an  address  before  the  Steel 
Founders'  Society  of  America  at  Phila- 
delphia. 


By  C.  E.  Walsh 

Fur.  Agt.  Pennsylvania  R.R. 


steel  SlielvlnB  for  the  Storehouse. 

the  earnings  and  credit  of  the  rail- 
roads should  be  sustained  in  order 
that  their  great  buying  capacity  in 
the  national  markets  should  not  l)e 
impaired. 

Regarded  as  a  unit,  the  railroads 
are  the  greatest  and  most  important 
buyers  in  the  markets  of  our  country. 
The  most  trustworthy  estimates  show 
that  our  railroads  buy  annually  about 
one-quarter  of  the  country's  output  of 
l)ituminous  coal,  about  18  per  cent  of 
the  fuel-oil  produced,  20  per  cent  of 
all  the  timber  cut,  and  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  total  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction. 

In  1928  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  bought  $302,000,000  worth  of 
soft  coal,  $95,684,000  worth  of  cross- 
ties,  $65,110,000  worth  of  other  tim- 
I)er  i)roducts.  and  $92,181,000  of  steel 
rails.  In  the  same  year,  they  spent 
$25.6.38.000  for  stationery  and  print- 
ing, nearly  .$9,521,000  for  rubber  and 
leather  goods,  $18,400,000  for  elec- 
trical materials  and  more  than  $2,- 
0.31.000  for  automotive  equipment 
and  sui^plies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
in  its  largest  aspect,  which  embraces 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  purchased 
materials,  supplies  and  locomotive 
fuel  in  1929  to  the  extent  of  $163,- 
000,000.  This  includes  purchases 
made  directly  by  the  railroad  and 


those  made  indirectly  through  con- 
tractors supplying  the  material  used 
in  construction  work.  When  the  fig- 
ures for  the  entire  country  are 
brought  in,  it  probably  will  represent 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  Elimi- 
nating the  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
a  few  of  the  smaller  companies  which 
we  control  but  do  not  directly  ope- 
rate. i)urchases  on  behalf  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  its  directly  ope- 
rated lines  were  $147,000,000.  As  a 
result  of  the  system  of  concentrated 
Iiuying  which  we  have  developed,  the 
total  cost  of  operating  the  purchasing 
department  represents  less  than  60 
cents  in  every  $100  worth  of  pur- 
chases, a  very  low  buying  cost  indeed. 

Since  the  termination,  in  1920,  of 
the  federal  control  period,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  System 
has  centered  its  efforts  very  largely 
upon  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  every  branch  of  the  work,  devising 
short  cuts,  eliminating  duplications, 
and  standardizing  practices  wherever 
possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  purchasing  de- 
partment, we  came  to  the  conclusion 
(|uite  a  few  years  ago  that,  notwith- 
standing the  complications  in  our  cor- 
porate structure,  and  the  necessity  for 
territorial  subdivisions  of  the  lines 
for  operating  purposes  it  would  be 
possible  to  conduct  all  of  the  purchas- 
ing work  in  a  single  department,  di- 
rected by  one  head.  That  is  the  plan 
under  which  we  are  now  working, 
and  it  has  been  in  effect  since  1924. 
We  buy  the  materials  and  supplies, 
including  locomotive  fuel,  for  nearly 
100  transportation  and  other  com- 
panies, just  as  if  they  were  merged 
into  one  single  corporation.  We  take 
care  f)f  the  separate  property  rights 
and  obligations  of  each  by  account- 
ing after  the  transactions  are  made. 
.Similarly,  we  take  care  of  the  require- 
ments and  needs  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  four  main  operating 
subdivisions,  by  lumping  their  pur- 
chases together,  whenever  that  is  pos- 
sible, and  thus  obtaining  the  greater 
advantages  of  buying  in  the  largest 
(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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Ten  Million  Miles  of  Proof  i 

During  1929,  locomotives  equipped  with  Loco 
Valve  Pilots  covered  more  than  ten  million 
miles.  They  established  new  records  For  Fuel 
economy,  improved  acceleration  and  increased 
tonnage  rating. 

During  1930,  locomotives  equipped  with  Valve 
Pilots  will  do  more  than  thirty  million  miles. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  simple  Fact  that 
the  Loco  Valve  Pilot,  with  its  accurate  indi- 
cations and  tape  record,  points  the  way  to 
operating  economies  which  cannot  be  achieved 
by  any  other  method. 

Correspondence  is  invited  with  progressive 
roads  desiring  Further  inFormation. 


VALVE  PILOT  CORPORATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Last  Days  of  the  Ferry 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 
cilities  of  the  Southern  Pacific  hut 
will  also  provide  the  foundation  for 
one  more  giant  heacon  to  guide  trav- 
elers of  the  air.  The  railroad  will 
install  a  complete  lighting  system  at 
the  highest  ])oints  on  the  hridge  which 
will  be  about  158  feet  above  mean 
low  water  on  the  main  spans  and  220 
feet  above  mean  low  water  on  the 
towers  of  the  lift  span.  It  will 
warn  and  guide  aviators  flying  at 
night  and  during  heavy  fog. 

The  railroad  has  the  approval  of 
the  aviation  section  of  the  United 
States  department  of  commerce  for 
the  erection  of  the  lighting  system. 
'JMie  central  feature  of  the  system  will 
be  a  24-inch.  2,000,000-candle  power 
red  light  which  will  flash  every  30 
seconds.  Airway  code  lanterns  also 
will  be  installed.  The  code  lighting 
system  will,  in  turn,  be  supplemented 
by  a  marine  lighting  system  for  ships 
plying  the  upi^er  reaches  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

The  Suisun  Bay  bridge  is  being 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  C".  K. 
Harding,  assistant  to  the  ])resident, 
and  \V.  H.  Kirkbride.  engineer, 
maintenance  of  way,  with  assistance 
of  (i.  \\  .  Rear,  engineer  of  bridges. 
All  of  the  field  work  is  in  charge 


of  H.  I.  Benjamin,  assistant  engineer 
of  bridges.  Design  of  foundation 
and  superstructure  is  being  checked 
bv  S.  A.  Roake,  chief  designer; 
Charles  M.  Kurtz  is  office  engineer. 

Moran  &  Proctor  are  consulting 
engineers  for  foundation  work ;  Wad- 
dell  &  Hardesty  are  designing  the 
lift  span  and  towers:  Ralph  Mojeski 
was  consultant  in  the  preliminary 
study  of  the  ])roject.  Sub-structure 
is  being  constructed  by  Siems.  Hel- 
mers  &  Shafi^ner.  Inc.,  of  St.  Paul, 
under  the  direction  of  N.  F.  Helmers, 
vice  president;  M.  F.  Clements  has 
l)een  engaged  as  their  consulting  en- 
gineer. The  American  Bridge  Com- 
l)any  is  erecting  the  superstructure. 


transportation  of  the  j^assenger  to  and 
from  the  station  and  any  point  within 
the  city  limits  of  the  respective  cities. 
'J'he  rate  is  materially  less  tlian  would 
l)e  incurred  under  the  normal  taxi  ar- 
rangement, according  to  the  an- 
nouncement. Tickets  issued  to  pas- 
sengers going  to  any  one  of  the  cities 
nnist  show  the  address  or  hotel  at 
which  the  jjassengcr  wishes  to  be  left. 


Buses  are  to  re])lace  four  trolley 
lines  now  operating  in  Pawtucket,  R. 
T.,  under  terms  of  an  order  by  the 
Rhode  Island  public  utilities  commis- 
sion, granting  a  petition  of  the 
United  i-~lectric  Railways. 


Railroad  Sells  Taxi 
Tickets 

The  Southern  Pacific  lias  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  sale  of  ta-xicali 
tickets,  with  regular  rail  tickets,  fur 
transportation  between  its  stations 
and  points  within  the  city  limits  ol 
-San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Fruitvale 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  also  between 
points  within  the  city  limits  of  Ala- 
meda and  Southern  Pacific  stations  at 
( )akland  (First  and  liroadway)  and 
Fruitvale.  The  tickets  are  sold  at  a 
fiat  rate  in  additi(,)n  to  the  cost  of  tlii' 
rail  tickets  and,  as  indicated,  cover  the 


An  AerinI  \  ivw  SIiohmib  «Ih'  Si(u:ilioii  As  llriilj^r  Riiililrrs  Fiiceil  It;  At  the  Loft.  Port  Cosdi  mill  (lie  Old  Krrry  t«  H«-iii<-in! 

At  the  Itif^ht,  Mnrtinez,  Truck  I.nyoiit.  »n<l  the  New  Dride*^- 
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HOT  BOXESP 


Mechanical  force  feed  lubrication  of  locomotive  driving, 
lead  truck,  and  trailer  journals  is  POSITIVE  PROTECTION 
and  is  available  now  throush  installation  of 

HENNESSy  LUBRICATORS 


The  continuous  positive 
lubrication  aFforded  by 
Hennessy  lubricators 
makes  possible  longer 
engine  runs  without  inter- 
terminal  attention  and  re- 
sults in  elimination  oF  hot- 
boxes,  reduction  in  bear- 
ing, journal  and  hub  face 
wear  and  of  terminal  de- 
lays. Let  us  show  you 
how. 


At 

Atlantic  City 
June  18-25 

SPACE  411 

AISLE  6 

Main  Floor 


For  Driving  and  Lead  Truck 
Journals 


Felt  Pad 


Hennessy  lubricators 
deliver  oil  of  any  con- 
sistency direct  to  face 
of  journals.  Displace 
standard  cellars  with- 
out change  of  any 
kind.  Require  a  mini- 
mum of  attention. 


For 

Outside 
Bearing 
Trailer 
Journals 


HENNESSY  LUBRICATOR  CO. 


136  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


From 
Slowpoke 
Days 
to 

Airplanes 

By 

Dorothy  Hodson 


FIVE  GREAT  communication  high- 
ways, using  rails,  road,  wires  or 
the  air,  now  parallel  one  an- 
other along  the  Overland  Trail  of  a 
century  ago,  with  the  inauguration  of 
Boeing  System's  trimotored  transport 
passenger  plane  service  linking  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  intermediate 
cities. 

The  trail  of  the  Mormons,  the  cov- 
ered wagon,  the  stagecoach  and  the 
Pony  Express,  a  route  once  drenched 
with  the  h\ov)(\  of  the  pioneers  who 
fought  Indians,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  heat  of  deserts  and  disease,  to 
push  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road westward,  is  now  s])anned  hy 
great  ships  of  the  air  catering  largely 
to  passengers. 

The  estahlishing  of  this  20-hour 
night  and  day  service  by  the  Boeing 
System,  the  nation's  largest  operator 
in  point  of  mileage  flown,  brings  viv- 
idly to  the  transportation  mind  the 
fact  that  commercial  air  transport  has 
reached  the  stage  where  it  must  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  passenger  carrier 
as  well  as  for  mail  and  express. 

It  was  eleven  years  ago  that  the 
first  mail  planes,  under  government 
operation,  flew  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.   The  mail  was  carried 


'I'll  is 
If <>ll] 


liofiiiK  Pl:ine  Flies  I'-roni  SnfrniiiFiito  in  the  Missouri  River  in  14 
•s.     In  1S4)»  llie  Pony  Kxpress  Took  Ten  Unys  for  the  Same  Journey. 


by  plane  during  daylight  and  placed 
on  trains  at  nigiit.  In  order  to  speed 
the  service  still  further  night  service 
was  established  July  1.  1924.  In 
July,  1927,  the  government  retired 
from  the  operation  of  the  Chicago- 
San  Francisco  route  and  Boeing  Air 
Trans])ort,  the  low  bicklcr,  began  o])e- 
rations  which  have  expanded  until 
now  it  is  flying  a  third  of  a  million 
miles  a  month. 

The  operation  of  this  new  service 
is  of  interest  because  the  San  Fran- 
cisco route  of  2,000  miles  calls  for 
flying  from  sea  level  to  12.000  feet 
and  at  temperatures  which  have  va- 
ried 100  degrees  on  a  single  trip  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  California  and 
the  mountains  of  Wyoming.  It  is 
recognized  that  ability  to  operate  over 
this  route  successfully  and  ])ro'fitably 
has  a  bearing  on  the  development  of 
commercial  air  transport  generally. 

Regularly  scheduled  transport  o])e- 
rations  on  a  long  route  call  not  only 
for  proved  operating  ability  but  a 


large  capital  investment.  The  fleet  of 
trimotored  Boeing  transports  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  approximate- 
ly a  million  dollars,  while  large  sums 
have  ])een  invested  in  hangars,  de- 
pots, downtown  ticket  offices,  an  ex- 
tensive communication  system  and 
other  necessary  aids  in  the  flying  of 
airplanes.  Consequently,  recent  years 
liave  witnessed  a  merger  of  many 
small  operating  companies  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  reducing  costs  and 
eventuallv  reducing  the  unit  cost  of 
;.ir  transDort  which  in  turn  means  a 
larger  volume  of  business. 

Expanded  activity  into  the  passen- 
ger field  of  Boeing  System  climaxes 
appro.ximately  three  years  of  flying 
with  air  mail  and  express  over  the 
.San  Francisco-Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles-.Seattle  routes.  At  present  the 
P.oeing  .System  moves  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  air  mail. 
The  Boeing  System  has  exi)anded  its 
passenger  facilities  because  its  ex- 
ecutives were  convinced  that  travel 
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are  contributing 

to  the  high  efficiency  records 
of  the  Timken  Locomotive 


The  Timken  Locomotive  is  equipped  with  two  Syphons 
in  the  firebox  and  one  in  the  combustion  chamber  .  ,  . 


— and  to  Locomotives  pulling 
the  finest  trains  on  America's 
Leading  Railroads 
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hy  airplane  is  certain  to  increase,  l  lie 
public  has  never  rejected  a  faster 
form  of  transport.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  peojile  who  now  ride  and 
will  ride  for  the  next  few  years  on 
the  Boeing  transports  are  business 
men.  They  will  jmy  a  hij^her  fare 
than  the  railroad  tariff  to  t;et  speed. 
Some  of  the  time-savinj^s  which  can 
be  made  by  airplane  over  the  lioeing 
System  lines,  contrasted  with  train 
time,  are  as  follows : 

I'laiU'  Traill 

From  Oakland  to:  Hours  Hour.s 

Chicago  20  57 

Reno    2  8^4 

Salt  Lake    (■,'/,  24 

Cheyenne   10"  j  34 

Omaha   \4'/,  45 

Iowa  City   17  52^ 

Detroit   22  62^ 

Cleveland   23  ()5>/, 

New  York,  (  Plane  to  Cleve- 
land,   Train    to  Xew 

York)   34  77 

Los  Angeles  to: 

Seattle   12  44]A 

San  Francisco    4  15 

San  Francsico  to: 

Portland    5'/,  26 

Seattle    8  29'/. 

The  Roeins^  line  bisects  the  United 
States  and  is  the  central  hisjhway.  It 
taps  strategic  rail  centers  which  are 
also  air  line  centers  and,  consequent- 
ly, flies  over  the  populous  east-west 
air  route. 

Transportation  men  will  ap])re- 
ciate  the  importance  of  feeder  cities 
to  a  backbone  airway.  .\t  .Salt  Lake 
there  converge  rail  and  air  lines  from 
Southern  California,  Central  Califor- 
nia, Seattle,  Portland.  Tacoma,  .Spo- 
kane, Boise  and  lines  from  Montana. 
At  Cheyenne,  halfway  point  on  the 
new  transport  schedule,  |)assengers 
from  Denver  and  Colorado  points 
are  picked  up.  At  Omaha,  passen- 
gers are  taken  on  and  discharged  for 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  i)oints  to 
the  South  and  Southwest.  .'\t  Chi- 
cago, the  great  rail  center  of  the 
United  States,  the  Boeing  .System  re- 


ceives and  turns  over  to  various  rail 
and  air  lines  the  large  travel  con- 
verging at  Chicago. 

There  are  overnight  train  service 
connections  with  Boeing's  San  Fran- 
ci.sco-Chicago  service  to  many  im- 
])ortant  cities,  such  as  Minneai)olis. 
St.  Paul,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Columbus,  Ciiicimiati. 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  including  all 
the  industrial  cities  of  the  (Ireat 
Lakes  region. 

Boeing  officials  realize  that  the  air- 
j)lane  now  has  practically  only  speed 
to  sell,  and  schedules  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  transport  loads  as  far 
as  ])ossible  with  a  loss  of  as  few  busi- 
ness hours  as  possible.  Under  these 
schedules  s.  Pittsburgh  man.  for  in- 
stance, can  be  trans]iorled  to  or  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  a  loss  of  only 
one  business  day. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  trans])orta- 
tion  men  to  know  of  the  I'oeing  Sys- 
tem's results  with  night  flying.  It 
was  demonstrated  by  the  air  mail  th;it 
])atronage  increased  when  there  was 
continuous  night  as  well  as  day  flying, 
with  the  result  that  the  Boeing  .Sys- 
tem which  has  just  comjjleted  9.000,- 
000  miles  of  flying,  has  flown  4,600,- 


030  miles  at  night.  It  was  the  first 
comjiany  in  the  United  States  to  fly 
trimotored  transjiorts  at  night  on  long 
schedules  as  it  has  been  operating 
transports  from  Oakland  to  Salt  Lake 
City  over  the  mountains  at  night.  It 
determined  that  the  ])ul)lic  would 
patronize  such  a  service  when  the 
planes  were  flown  by  responsible  pi- 
lots over  lighted  airways.  The  San 
Francisco-Chicago  transports  do  not 
have  berths  as  they  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  ])ay  load  and  cause 
a  fare  which  would  be  prohibitive. 
But  the  reclining  chairs  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  provide  a  maximum 
of  comfort,  and  as  people  are  travel- 
ing to  save  time  they  readily  accept 
such  conveniences.  The  cabin  is  19 
feet  long,  G-^i  feet  high.  5  1/3  feet 
wide,  is  insulated  and  sound-))r()ofed. 
The  u])hol.-tered  reclining  chairs  are 
adjustable,  .\bove  each  chair  is  an  in- 
dividual electric  light.  There  is  a 
metal  rack  for  hats  and  small  ])ar- 
cels,  and  a  cloak  room.  The  cabin  has 
hot  and  cold  running  water.  Seats  are 
arranged  in  six  rows  of  three  each, 
two  seats  left  of  the  aisle  and  a  single 
seat  on  the  right. 

The  plane  can  be  changed  quickly 
into  an  aerial  ))ostoffice.  as  the  lock- 
ing devices  on  all  chairs  can  be  re- 
leased in  15  minutes.  .\s  a  flying  i)ost- 
oftice.  with  sorting  clerk  aboard,  the 
plane  can  carry  175,000  letters.  Boe- 
ing .System  now  moves  ,^0  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  air  mail  on  its  two  routes, 
and  carries  25  per  cent  of  all  the  air 
mail  over  the  .San  Francisco-Chicago 
route. 

There  are  25  electric  lights  on  the 
l-lane.  Special  night  flying  equipment 
in  addition  to  the  usual  lighting  fix- 
tures, has  been  installed.  This  includes 
individual  controlled  landing  li,ghts, 
retractable  within  the  wings  when  not 
in  use.  and   four  jjarachute  flares, 
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It  proves  that  the  best 
staybolt  iron  is  by  far 
the  most  economical 
in  the  long  run. 


EwALD  Iron  Company 

IN  C  ORRORATeo 

Louisville. 

Chicago  Ne-wVork  St.  Paul 
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New   Vi»rk   Airpljine  Sliuiv. 


each  of  which  will  ilkimiiiate  an  area 
of  640  acres  for  three  minutes.  Pilots 
have  approximately  90  controls,  in- 
struments and  control  switches  to  aid 
them  in  operatinj^  and  navigating  this 
aerial  cruiser.  There  are  several  de- 
vices to  prevent  fire,  including  a 
spray  system  which  can  be  discharged 
over  the  engines,  and  hand  fire  ex- 
tinguishers. 

The  planes  of  this  fleet  are  the 
first  to  be  completely  bonded  and 
shielded  throughout  for  radiophone 
installation.  The  radiophone,  which 
is  now  in  successful  operation,  en- 
ables pilots  to  talk  from  an  altitude 
of  12,000  feet  to  ground  stations  200 
miles  distant.  The  entire  present  Boe- 
ing System  fleet  of  55  mail  and  pas- 
senger planes  has  radiophone  in- 
stalled. 

This  description  visualizes  for  the 
transportation  man,  whether  his  pri- 
mary interest  lies  in  rail,  steam  or 
stage,  that  the  responsible  air  trans- 
port companies  are  determined  to 
make  the  airplane  an  increasingly  im- 
portant unit  of  our  national  scheme 
of  transportation  and  communication. 
Ofificials  of  the  Boeing  Company, 
however,  do  not  regard  the  airplane 
as  a  rival  of  the  railroad,  and  have 
no  expectation  that  airplanes  of  the 
immediate  future  will  carry  freight. 
They  do  feel  that  just  as  extra  fare 


trains  cater  to  a  certain  type  of  travel, 
the  airplane,  especially  over  long  dis- 
tances, will  receive  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  travel,  and 
that  because  of  the  time  saved  new 
travel  will  be  created.  An  illustration 
of  this  was  afforded  at  the  time  of 
the  big  game  at  Stanford  when  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Los  Angeles  busi- 
ness men  left  their  offices  in  the 
morning,  saw  the  game  and  flew  back 
in  the  afternoon.  Many  of  these  men 
would  not  have  found  the  time  to 
make  the  trip  by  train. 

With  commercial  air  transport 
planes  flying  80,000  miles  a  day  on 
regular  schedules  and  with  practically 
all  large  cities  linked  by  air  lines 
which  are  getting  in  stronger  hands 
each  year,  the  experience  of  Boeing 
System  in  operating  these  large  trans- 
ports over  the  main  east-west  travel- 
way  will  be  watched  with  interest 
generally. 


Airplanes  Don't  Use 
the  Roads 

New  Hampshire  collects  no  gaso- 
line tax  from  fuel  used  in  airplanes, 
motor  boats,  farm  tractors  or  any 
other  gasoline-propelled  machine  or 
vehicle  not  actually  used  on  the  high- 
ways, Charles  T.  Patten,  commis- 
sioner of  the  state  treasury,  recently 


announced  in  connection  with  the 
campaign  to  secure  exemption  for 
aviation  gasoline  in  all  the  states.  The 
exemption  is  provided  by  means  of  a 
rebate  paid  through  the  state  treas- 
ury, Mr.  Patten  explained.  An  in- 
crease in  refunds  has  been  noted,  it 
was  pointed  out,  and  while  the  use 
of  airplanes  accounts  for  a  part  of 
the  increase,  the  use  of  motor  boats 
and  tractors  has  also  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor. 


Atlantic  Air  Service 

Charles  E.  Mitchell,  chairman  of 
the  National  City  Company,  and  Dr. 
Hugo  Eckener,  commander  of  the 
Graf  Zeppelin,  announced  the  sign- 
ing of  contracts  with  prominent 
financial  and  aircraft  interests  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  a 
lighter-than-air  mail  and  passenger 
line  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  contracts  were  signed  by  the 
International  Zeppelin  Transport 
Company,  formed  late  last  year  in 
Delaware,  and  by  the  National  City 
Co.,  the  Goodyear  Zeppelin  Co., 
Luftschifdoau  Zeppelin  (the  German 
Zeppelin  Company),  the  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemicals  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Union  Carbide  Co. ;  the  United 
Aircraft  Corpn.,  the  largest  aircraft 
combine  in  the  country,  and  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America. 
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i  iAN'S  responsibility  extends  no  further  than  the  de- 
pendability  of  his  equipment.  A  truth  the  Railroad 
World  recognizes  by  providing  only  what  has  been  found 
the  best  in  actual  service. 

In  Motor  Cars  this  means  Fairmont.  For  20  years,  that 
name  has  meant  unfailing  performance  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  for  "the  men  along  the  line."  And  on  the 
maintenance  books  in  the  office,  that  name  has  consis- 


WS2 — Heavy  Duty 

Section  Car — 8-12  h.p. 

Seats  10  men — weighs 
1040  pounds 


tently  stood  for  Lowest  Over- All  Cost,  considering  every 
factor  from  purchase  price  to  depreciation.  These  are 
FACTS,  based,  not  on  isolated  cases,  but  on  the  great 
majority!  For  over  half  the  motor  cars  in  use  today  are 
Fairmont  products. 

The  finer  ths  record,  the  greater  is  the  responsibility  to 
maintain  it.  Fairmont  Motor  Cars  must  deliver  Lowest  Over- 
All  Cost  or  the  makers  are  not  satisfied. 


Fairmont  R^ilwatMotors  ,  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 
General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City     Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    Son  Francisco     New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cors,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers, 
ball  and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safety  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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I  Little  Stories  About 
I  Big  Men 
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NOT  MANY  ])ersons  think  of  but- 
ter as  an  indicator  of  business 
conditions.  The  mind  of  the 
average  railroad  executive  is  more 
likely  to  think  of  Wall  Street,  and 
the  feverish  conduct  of  the  nervous 
humans  inh;il)iting  the  financial  can- 
yons of  lower  New  York  when  you 
ask  him  about  tlie  outlook.  Of  course 
this  is  the  perfectly  natural  result  of 
environment.  Men  directing  large 
properties  think  in  much  the  same 
way  about  business  and  the  things 
affecting  it,  Init  not  many  of  them 
think  of  butter. 

When  someone  asked  Carl  Gray, 
one  day  last  fall,  about  business  ctjn- 
ditions,  expecting  the  customary 
grave  face  and  the  stereotyped  an- 
swer, not  overlooking  solemn  refer- 
ences to  revenue  loadings,  less-than- 
car-load  movements,  traffic  density, 
the  net  return,  and  so  forth,  can  you 
imagine  the  questioner's  embarrass- 
ment when  the  i)resident  of  the  Union 
Pacific  System  smiled  the  smile  that 
has  won  friends  wherever  he  shows 
it,  and  observed  quietly  that  people 
seemed  to  be  taking  smaller  pats  of 
butter  for  their  bread  nowdays  ! 

This  was  no  casual  remark.  It 
had  behind  it  the  understanding  of  a 
man  long  interested  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Wiien  the  securities  market 
began  flopping  about  frantically  last 
October.  Air.  (Jray  said,  the  country's 
butter  in  storage  was  of  approxi- 
mately normal  proportions.  From 
then  until  the  first  of  the  year  stocks 
sleadilv  increased,  so  that  on  January 
1  they  aggregated  about  45,000.000 
pounds,  which  was  nine  times  their 
normal  size  for  that  time  of  the  year, 
•Subsequently  the  excess  butter  sup- 
plies began  shrinking.  Mr.  Gray 
ascribed  the  accuracy  of  this  indica- 
tor to  the  unconscious  tendency  of 
many  millions  of  people  to  go  easy 
with  the  butter  when  the  business  out- 
look is  obscure.    In  the  aggregate  this 


CnrI  It.  Gray 

skini])ing  amounts  to  many  millions 
of  ])ounds. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  tliat  the 
most  charming  quality  in  the  char- 
acter of  Carl  Gray  is  a  remarkably 
well-developed  sense  of  humor.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  he 
is  given  to  outbursts  of  uproarious 
laughter.  We  don't  mean  that  kind 
of  humor.  The  butter  story  is  a  good 
key  to  what  we  have  in  mind :  The 
man's  understanding  of  human 
nature,  his  inborn  .sympathy  with  its 
weaknesses  and  its  strength  under 
trial.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  just 
what  we  do  mean  is  covered  in  the 
few  words  needed  to  .say  that  he  un- 
derstands men  and  children,  and  he 
likes  dogs.  The  sense  of  humor 
shines  in  his  eyes.  It  trembles  in  the 
lines  about  his  well- formed  mouth,  in 
the  close  attention  he  gives  to  what 
you  are  saying.  Greater  com])liment 
no  man  can  ])ay  than  this,  that  he 
hears  what  you  say. 

Carl  Gray  knows  how  to  laugh,  the 
sound,  rollicking  laugh  of  the  man 
who  likes  and  ap])reciatcs  a  good 
story.  It  isn't  a  laugh  that  disturbs 
you.    It  is  the  laugh  you  flon't  hear 


often  enough  from  busy  men,  the 
saving  grace,  the  quality  in  times  of 
stress  that  staves  off  a  break,  the 
sujjremely  important  thing  in  a  hard- 
worked  man's  life,  not  slap-stick  com- 
edy that  encourages  familiarity,  but 
only  the  laugh  that  comes  from  the 
brain — not  the  stomach. 

.Many  very  important  men  in  high 
positions  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh, 
if  they  ever  knew.  Without  intend- 
ing anything  of  the  kind  they  have 
let  themselves  become  hard,  morose, 
silent,  grouchy  to  those  taking  their 
orders.  Some  of  them  have  fallen 
into  the  funny  belief  that  to  laugh 
heartily  once  in  a  while,  to  encourage 
some  employe  unfortunately  exposed 
to  their  l)ad  disposition,  to  show  a  bit 
of  cheerfulness  is  to  lower  what  they 
imagine  is  dignity.  One  of  the  chief 
handicaps  under  which  this  kind  of 
men  exist  is  the  unsus])ected  vacu- 
um in  brain  cells  that  should  be  filled 
with  good  reading.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
is  so  certain  to  convert  a  man  labor- 
ing under  a  false  estimate  of  his  own 
importance,  as  the  reading  of  biog- 
raphy— the  lives  of  really  big  men 
who  have  done  great  deeds.  For  one 
thing,  such  a  reader  will  discover  that 
most  great  men,  clear  back  to  the  days 
of  Plato,  believed  in  laughter,  good 
temi)er  and  cheerfulness  as  necessary 
to  actual  success — for  of  what  value 
is  success  if  you  achieve  it  but  lose 
your  friends?  "Win  hearts,"  said 
Lord  Burleigh  to  the  bad-tempered 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "and  )'OU  will  have 
])eoplc's  purses  at  your  command." 
Charles  Lamb  said  a  laugh  is  worth 
a  hundred  groans  in  any  market.  Carl 
Gray  subscribes  to  that  standard  of 
life. 

The  first  thing  you  learn  about  the 
head  of  the  Union  Pacific  family  is 
his  liking  for  books.  We  have  never 
been  in  his  home  in  Omaha,  but  if 
what  we  .saw  in  his  business  car  is 
anv  indication  of  his  state  of  mind 
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Realizing  the  Necessity 
of  Preserving  the  Boiler 
Efficiency  of  Modern 
Locomotives,  not  only  in 
Supplying  Good  Water 
to  the  Boilers,  but  in 
Relieving  the  Boiler  of 
Suspended  Matter,  we 
will  have  on  Exhibit  at 
our  Booth  at  Atlantic 
City,  Various  Mechani- 
cal Devices  to  Assist 
our  Chemicals  to  Attain 
that  End. 

THE  BIRD-ARCHER  COMPANY 
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that  safe  retreat  must  be  a  mine  of 
good  books.  We  have  ridden  over 
the  line  with  him,  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  ( )maha  in  days  gone  by,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  know.  We 
have  sat  with  him  at  the  rear  windows 
of  his  business  car,  and  talking  or 
Hstening  we  have  seen  him  reach  up 
suddenly  to  the  recess  near  the  ceil- 
ing and  ])roduce,  magically,  books 
worth  reading.  We  have  seen  his 
patience  sorely  tried  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, the  train  was  stopped  outside 
of  Pocatello  because  of  hot  boxes — 
it  was  during  the  time  of  the  shop- 
men's strike;  about  the  twilight  hour. 
"Yes,"  said  the  troubled  flagman, 
"someone  put  sand  in  the  journals." 
Some  executives  would  have  hit  the 
ceiling,  figuratively,  but  all  Carl  Gray 
said,  with  a  whimsical  smile,  was 
"Well,  by  George!" 

Mr.  Gray  has  long  been  a  sincere 
student  of  Civil  War  history,  and  the 
result  is  aj^parent  in  his  conversation. 
He  knows  more  about  the  battles  of 
that  conflict  than  anyone  we  have 
ever  met ;  but  be  likes  all  history  and 
biography,  and  he  has  a  distracting 
way  of  i)ointing  out  the  inaccuracies 
of  authors  whose  sources  i)robably 
were  not  so  carefully  chosen  as  his 
own.  His  father  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army  which  may  accotnit 
for  his  military  turn.  The  national 
guard  interested  him  first  35  years 
ago  in  Missouri,  and  he  served  for 
two  years  as  captain  of  a  company  in 
that  state  noted  for  its  precision  in 
drill,  marksmanship  and  good  be- 
havior. It  probably  was  in  this  part 
of  his  life  that  friends  noticed  his 
fine  qualities  as  a  leader  instead  of  as 
a  driver  of  men,  a  trait  still  apparent 
in  his  railroad  associations,  for  he 
works  as  hard  or  harder  than  others 
in  his  organization.  He  is  a  stickler 
for  fair  play  and  a  strong  believer  in 
the  square  deal. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  char- 
acteristics or  peculiarities  of  Carl 
Gray  to  which  we  take  exception.  He 
literally  eats  up  statistics,  for  one 
thing,  but  he  can  talk  about  them  and 
make  you  like  it.  He  doesn't  play 
golf,  ride  horses  or  shoot  things,  and 
as  to  fishing  he  declares  that  if  a  fish 
kept  its  mouth  shut  it  never  would 
get  into  trouble.  He  has  a  summer 
home  at  Pleasant  Point,  Maine,  14 
miles  from  Thomaston,  and  there  he 
may  be  found  every  August.  His 
mother  came  from  Gushing,  a  mile 
from  Pleasant  Point  which  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  is  re- 
lated to  almost  everyone  in  Knox 
County.  Most  men  step  swiftly  aside 
when  relatives  show  up  but  Carl  Gray 
seems  to  find  no  greater  pleasure 
than  in  gathering  droves  of  them 


about  him,  up  in  his  Maine  retreat, 
but  especially  his  grandchildren.  One 
of  his  sons,  Russell,  is  a  builder  of 
yachts  called  "Gray  Boats"  at  Thom- 
aston, and  another,  Howard,  is  a 
physician  now  enjoying  a  three-year 
fellowship  in  the  May  clinic  at 
Rochester.  Carl  Gray,  Jr.,  as  rail- 
road men  know,  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  Finally, 
you  get  a  glimpse  into  this  executive's 
niontrd  workings  when  you  read  his 


I'.  A.  Don'tiM 


answer  to  a  reporter's  question,  not 
long  ago :  What  have  you  accom- 
plished in  the  ten  years  that  you  have 
been  president  of  the  Union  Pacific? 

"I  have  spent  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  million  dollars  in  capital  ini- 
jirovements,"  said  Mr.  Gray. 

.'\  good  many  railroad  leaders  have 
said  he  is  the  greatest  railroad  man 
in  the  country,  (^ne  thing  is  certain, 
he  has  an  orderly  mind,  and  this  is  a 
jewel  of  rare  worth.  He  is  a  west- 
ern man.  He  was  born  at  Princeton, 
Ark.,  September  28,  1867,  got  the 
foundation  for  his  education  in  the 
Industrial  University  of  that  state, 
and  married  a  Kansas  girl,  Harriette 
Flora,  at  Oswego. 


A RAILROAD  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  a  body  and  a 
soul,"  says  Lawrence  A. 
Downs,  president  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co..  in  one  of  his 
monthly  messages  in  that  company's 
magazine ;  and  here  you  get  a  peek 
into  the  workings  of  a  busy  execu- 
tive's thinking  machine. 

"The  first  is  the  railway  property," 
he  goes  on.  "This  consists  of  the  en- 


gines, cars,  tracks,  tools,  machinery 
and  buildings — things  of  little  value 
except  as  they  are  wisely  used  in  the 
production  of  transportation.  The 
second  is  the  moving  spirit,  consisting 
of  the  employes  who  animate  the  rail- 
road and  give  to  it  character  and 
ideals. 

"A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  railway  em- 
ployes. The  service  they  produce 
through  the  utilization  of  railway 
property  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
our  civilization.  Without  their  minis- 
tration our  entire  fabric  of  produc- 
tion, manufacture  and  distribution 
would  collapse.  Daily  the  railway  em- 
l)loyes  of  this  country  must  handle 
safely,  efficiently  and  economically 
railway  property  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $13,000 
for  every  employe,  and  daily  they 
must  safeguard  and  expedite  the 
movement  of  more  than  two  million 
])assengers,  and  shipments  worth 
about  two  billion  dollars. 

"Personal  responsibility  of  a  high- 
ly exacting  sort  is  the  lot  of  every 
railway  employe.  Team  work  and 
willingness  to  serve  are  essential — - 
they  should  be  bred  in  the  bone. 
With  so  much  dependent  upon  them, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  railway  workers 
are  inclined  to  regard  their  railway 
employment  as  a  mark  of  distinction  ? 
This  attitude  toward  their  calling  is 
true  not  only  of  employes  engaged  in 
the  more  highly  specialized  branches 
of  railway  work  but  also  of  those 
whose  occupations  differ  little,  if  at 
all,  from  work  in  other  fields. 

"Every  railroad  is  measured  by  the 
character  of  its  employes,  as  reflected 
in  the  service  the  railroad  provides. 
Upon  all  the  employes  to  some  extent, 
but  more  especially  upon  those  who 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  pub- 
lic, depends  the  reputation  of  the  rail- 
road. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  employes  stand  for  the  rail- 
road in  the  public  mind." 


MR.  Downs  certainly  ought  to 
know  what  makes  the  railroad 
machine  click  properly.  He  is 
what  we  call  an  "engineering  presi- 
dent" to  indicate  the  kind  of  training 
upon  which  he  has  built  the  super- 
structure fitting  him  for  the  important 
place  he  now  holds  in  the  world  of 
transportation.  Like  other  execu- 
tives similarly  trained  he  started  his 
working  career  as  a  rodman,  and  he 
started  it  promptly  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  College  of  Engineering 
at  Purdue  University. 

That  was  in  1894  when  IVIr.  Downs 
was  22.  The  Vandalia  paid  him  $40 
a  month  for  his  .services,  but  despite 
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OD-VftKEFIELD 


THE  oil-lighted  day  coach  shown  above  was 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Ford  for  the  famous 
Edison  jubilee  train.  The  chairs  were  cast  from 
an  old  Heywood-Wakefield  pattern  used  70 
years  ago.  Below,  to  the  right,  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  coach  on  the  Aristocrat — the  Burlington's 
crack  Chicago-to-Denver  flyer.  The  luxurious 
Heywood-Wakefield  seats  in  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  day 
coaches  not  only  recline  to  4  restful  positions, 
but  also  rotate  on  a  small  radius.  From  1860  to 
1930,  Heywood-Wakefield  has  originated  one 
improvement  after  another  on  railroad  seats. 
Ask  for  information  about  our  latest  designs. 

■Ihey're  even 
more  popular 


AT  THE  CONVENTION,  it  will 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  in- 
spect some  of  the  new  types  of 
Heywood-Wakefield  Railroad 
Seating  at  Booths  130,  132, 
134,  and  136. 
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this  liberality  it  couldn't  keep  him 
long.  In  two  years  he  left  the  \  an- 
dalia  flat,  joined  the  Illinois  Central 
for  $60  a  month,  and  so  far  as  this 
history  is  concerned  that  was  his  last 
shift.  Now,  34  years  afterward,  he 
is  at  the  toi> — and  what  has  become 
of  the  Vandalia  whose  thoughtless 
inanagement  let  him  escape?  You 
can't  find  it  on  the  map.  Long  ago 
it  was  gobbled  u]),  or  down  if  you 
prefer,  by  the  Pcnnsylvani;i  System, 
and  the  chain  he  carried,  the  stakes  lie 
drove,  the  tacks  he  haniniered  could 
not  be  found.  Head  of  a  great  rail- 
road system  having  7.(XX)  miles  of 
line  in  14  states,  and  CiO.dX)  cm])loyes 
every  one  of  them  calling  iiim  Larry, 
at  least  behind  his  back. 

He  was  born  at  Greencastle,  Indi- 
ana, and  there  he  attended  public 
school,  St.  Paul's  Academy  and  De- 
Pauw  University  before  he  entered 
Purdue.  His  four  years  in  that  in- 
stitution gave  him  the  ojjportunity  tn 
acquire,  in  addition  to  a  liigh  degree 
of  engineering  skill,  something  of  a 
reputation  as  an  athlete,  and  much 
popularity  in  other  student  activities. 
He  played  football  with  a  great  deal 
of  success,  making  tlie  varsity  team. 
He  sang  in  the  (ilee  Club.  He  studied 
public  speaking,  and  engaged  in  de- 
bates and  other  forensic  contests  of 
the  university.  And  he  became  a 
member  of  Sigma  Chi.  Within  si.x 
months  after  he  joined  the  Illinois 
Central  System  Mr.  Downs  was  pro- 
moted from  rodman  to  instrument- 
man,  and  a  year  later  he  was  assistant 
engineer  in  the  roadway  dejiartment. 


EVERY  TiMK  we  C-Xaminc  the  rec- 
ords of  such  men  as  L.  A. 
Downs,  when  we  think  over  the 
hard  jobs  they  handled,  the  economic 
depression  through  which  they  were 
compelled  to  live  on  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  a  month,  the  stuclying  they 
had  to  do  to  supplement  the  things 
taught  them  in  college — building  on 
the  foundation — when  we  notice  how 
they  were  selected  for  the  better 
places,  and  how  they  kept  on  going 
up  and  up,  it  gives  us  severe  pains  to 
see  news])apers  broadcasting  such 
flapdoodle  as  that  charged  to  the 
president  of  a  mighty  corjjoration,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  an  interview. 

"It  isn't  work,  it's  pull  or  a  lucky 
turn  that  gets  men  up  to  the  high 
positions,"  tliis  executive  is  declared 
to  have  said.  Well,  having  known 
that  particular  executive  in  his  youth- 
ful days  we  are  bound  to  subscribe  to 
his  gospel,  but  only  so  far  as  he,  ])er- 
sonally,  was  concerned.  No  more  de- 
structive reading  matter  could  have 
been  pulilished  than  was  contained  in 


tiiat  interview — destructive  and  dis- 
couraging. 

It  isn't  true.  Men  lunr  reached 
the  top  through  the  help  of  influence, 
political  or  neponic,  but  not  often 
have  they  stayed  there :  and  i  f  they 
did  stick  they  were  seldom  worth 
their  salaries.    You  may  search  the 
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ranks  of  railroaders  from  Stephen- 
son's day  to  next  week  without  find- 
ing many  of  Luck's  favorites  doing 
anything  im])ortant  for  the  world. 
Work  —  hard  and  constant  —  does 
bring  its  own  reward.  ( )bviously  all 
the  first  class  hustlers  on  a  railroad 
can't  be  president,  but  you  may  safely 
wager  your  dearest  i)ossession  that 
the  man  who  is  i)romoted  from  the 
ranks,  time  after  time,  tmtil  he  gets 
where  lie  can't  be  raised  any  higher, 
i-.  the  man  l)est  fitted  for  the  place. 

When  he  was  only  26  years  old  in 
1898  Larry  Downs  was  a  roadmaster 
res])onsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
track  and  other  fixed  jirojjerty  on  an 
operating  division.  In  tlie  next  nine 
years  he  held  the  sami'  i)osition  on  five 
divisions,  each  of  theni  successively 
more  im])ortant.  He  made  an  out- 
standing record  for  economicd.  effi- 
cient administration.  Perhaps  you 
tiiink  someone  wasn't  watching  him. 


Anyway,  in  1907  he  became  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way 
for  the  entire  system.  The  only  Luck 
you  can  find  in  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Larry  Downs  was  ready,  fully 
prepared  for  the  job  just  a  little  bit 
farther  along. 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Downs 
sensed  greater  ojjportunities  for  de- 
ve!o])ment  and  advancement  in  the 
transportation  department  of  the  rail- 
road and  accordingly  suggested  a 
transfer.  The  comjiany  appointed  him 
division  superintendent,  and  in  this 
capacity  lie  served  (ju  three  successive 
and  increasingly  important  divisions. 
His  success  as  a  superintendent  again 
won  him  advancement  and  in  1915 
he  became  general  su])erintcndent  of 
the  system's  southern  lines  with  head- 
(|uarters  in  New  Orleans.  Two  years 
later  he  was  transferred  to  Chicago 
as  general  su]X'rintendent  of  the 
northern  lines. 

Mr.  Downs's  responsibilities  were 
again  increased  in  1919  by  his  pro- 
motion to  the  post  of  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  entire  system. 
This  was  during  federal  control  of 
the  railroads  so  that  his  position  then 
corresi)onded  to  general  manager  of 
the  lines  today.  Still  another  advance- 
ment came  a  j-ear  later  when  he  was 
elected  vice  |)resident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
owned  by  the  Illinois  Central.  He  be- 
came ])resident  of  the  Georgia  road 
in  1924  and  of  its  subsidiary,  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Com]>any  of  .Savan- 
nah, which  operates  boats  between 
Savaimah,  New  ^'ork  and  Hoston. 


MK.  Downs  was  recalled  to  the 
p.'irent    road    to   become  its 
|)resident  in  .September,  1926, 
when  Charles  H.  .NFarkham  retired 
from  the  ])residency  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
out  of  active  engineering  work  for 
years  Mr.  Downs  retains  a  lively  in- 
terest in  that  ])hase  of  railway  opera- 
tion. He  has  occupied  the  highest 
post  of  honor  among  railway  engi- 
neers, serving  as  president  in  1921-22 
of  the  .American  Railway  luigineer- 
ing  As.sociation.  of  which  he  is  a 
charter  member.  .\n(jther  honor  was 
accorded  him  when  he  was  selected 
as  American  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Railway 
Congress  at  Rome  in  1922.  Mr. 
Downs  is  also  a  meml)er  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  Society  of  luigineers. 

Mr.  Downs  considers  it  a  mistaken 
idea  that  genius  is  essential  to  success 
in  his  or  any  other  line  of  work.  He 
Ijelieves  success  is  within  the  reach  of 
any  man  with  ordinary  ability  and 
weli-rounfled    training   who  ap])lies 
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Mt.  Vernon  Quality 

Cars 


CAN  BE  BUILT  ONLY  BY  MT.  VERNON  CAR  MFG.  CO. 


Some  folk  think  a  freight  car  is  just  an  assembly  of  steel 
and  wood  and  specialties^  built  to  a  specification.  But 
every  man  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  organization^  from  riveter  to 
president,  puts  the  best  he  has  into  each  Mt.  Vernon  car. 
Every  man  is  interested  in  the  car  he  builds — it's  a  living 
thing  made  to  run  and  work  for  the  road  that  buys  it. 

Better  cars  than  Ml.  Vernon  Quality  Cars  just  can't  be 
built.  Remember  that  when  buying  your  next  lot  of  cars. 

Our  wonderful  up  to  the  minute  shops  and  organization 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  assure  real  service  in  re- 
pairing as  well  as  in  building  cars. 


Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co 

Mt.  Vernon,  III. 
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Seibel,  m  The  Rich moiid  Times-Dispatch 

How  One  SiMilherii   \«*«s|isi|K»r  A\'el<'oiiu'il   llio  Ch«»s:i|i«':ilv«»  A:  Ohio'H  Xew 
'l'r:iin.  The  SporlMniiiii, 


himself  to  the  husiness  of  making  tlie 
most  of  his  opportunities.  Standards 
in  the  business  world,  he  says,  are 
based  on  the  ordinary  man,  not  the 
exceptional.  The  man  whose  per- 
formance stands  out  above  the  rest, 
who  knows  how  to  bring  this  fact 
quietly  but  effectively  to  the  attention 
of  his  superiors,  if,  perchance,  they 
haven't  been  observant,  is  the  one  who 
receives  recognition  and  advancement. 
He  doesn't  place  much  reliance  in  the 
old  adage  about  hitching  one's  wagon 
to  a  star.  He  believes  it  is  better  to 
.select  and  then  strive  for  the  goal 
just  ahead.  When  that  is  attained 
there  is  another  just  ahead,  and  a  goal 
nearer  at  hand  is  more  conducive  to 
effort  than  one  remote  and  indistinct 
in  the  future.  He  admits  that  when 
he  began  working  for  a  railroad  he 
had  no  idea  of  ever  becoming  presi- 
dent. His  ambition  always  was  fixed 
on  the  job  just  ahead.  As  a  rodman 
he  wanted  to  be  an  instrumentman, 
and  so.  while  striving  to  be  a  better 


rodman  he  learned  all  there  was  to 
know  about  the  work  of  an  instru- 
mentman. When  he  became  an  in- 
strumentman he  set  his  sights  on  the 
job  just  ahead,  an  assistant  engineer's 
position,  and  so  on.  How  well  his 
method  works  in  the  case  of  one  who 
has  the  requisite  ability,  energy  and 
perseverance  to  succeed  is  shown  by 
the  record. 

Mr.  Downs  believes  every  man 
needs  recreation,  holding  that  the 
man  who  gets  through  his  work  by 
closing  time  and  then  goes  in  for 
some  form  of  outdoor  exercise  does 
more  and  better  work  in  the  long 
run  than  the  desk  slave.  And  he  sets 
his  associates  a  good  example  in  this 
respect.  His  golf  clubs  are  Floss- 
moor,  Old  Elm,  Exmoor  and  South 
Shore,  all  of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
served  by  the  Illinois  Central  electric 
lines.  What  his  score  may  be  is  not 
es.scntial  to  this  truthful  tale.  When 
Purdue  plays  an  important  game  he 
can  generally  be  found  in  the  grand- 


stand rooting  for  his  Alma  Mater. 
Bridge  is  another  favorite  diversion 
of  his.  Mr.  Downs  married  Miss  Ida 
May  Mulligan  of  Pembroke.  Ontario, 
in  1901.  He  has  one  daughter,  Mary 
Katherine.  They  live  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  in  Chicago. 


The  Finest  Citizen 

No  man  can  be  made  an  efficient 
railroad  man  overnight.  It  requires 
years  of  specific  training.  In  no  oth- 
er liusiness  is  so  much  responsibility 
thrown  upon  the  individual  employe 
as  in  railroading.  In  no  other  busi- 
ness do  we  look  to  the  individual  em- 
ploye for  so  much  exercise  of  initia- 
tive, judgment  and  common  sense. 
This  ver)-  fact  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  railroad  employes,  by  and  large, 
represent  the  finest  type  of  American 
citizens, — T.  IVhite,  General  Su- 
pcrUitendcnt  of  the  Big  Four. 


Trespass  in  the  Air 

A  Pennsylvania  court  has  held 
that  the  ilight  of  an  airplane  over 
land  marked  "no  trespassing"  was  not 
trespass,  but  the  supreme  court  of 
ATassachusetts  has  just  handed  down 
an  opinion  that  while  air  navigation 
is  entitled  to  its  legal  rights,  it  can- 
not infringe  upon  the  legal  rights  of 
others.  The  minimum  height  of  500 
feet  fixed  by  a  Massachusetts  statute, 
the  court  holds,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  indicating  an  improper  exercise  of 
the  police  power.  Just  as  the  riparian 
rights  varv  in  various  states  so  will 
the  "air  rights"  of  property  owners 
be  given  various  interpretations.  If 
the  500-foot  limit  becomes  universal, 
it  will  mean  that  airports  shall  be  of 
such  extent  that  the  flyer  must  reach 
an  altitude  of  500  feet  before  he 
crosses  the  boundary  line  of  the  fly- 
ing field.  The  discussion  points  an 
added  necessity  for  standard  laws  in 
all  states  for  air  traffic. 


Railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
at  the  end  of  1929  numbered  31, 
with  5.261  miles  of  line.  At  the  end 
of  1920  there  were  5l  different  roads 
in  receivers'  hands,  with  16,290  miles 
of  line. 


\bout  40  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
to  motor  cars  at  grade  crossings  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  last  year  were 
caused  by  motorists  driving  into  the 
sides  of  trains,  some  of  which  were 
standing  still  at  the  time  the  accident 
occurred.  Approximately  one-half  the 
accidents  occurred  at  crossings  where 
there  was  absolutely  no  obstruction 
to  view. 
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Bu7  a  New  Locomotive  With 
Feed  Water  Heater  Savings 


^^^HEN  appropriations  are  lim- 
ited and  new  power  is  needed, 
feed  water  heating  offers  a  source  of 
revenue  from  which  additional  power 
can  be  purchased  out  of  earnings. 

The  net  fuel  savings  effected  in  one 
year  by  the  Coffin  Feed  Water  Heater 
System  on  thirty  five  engines  equals 


the  purchase  price  of  a  modern  locomo- 
tive. In  addition,  you  secure  the  in- 
tangible value  of  increased  boiler  ca- 
pacity at  speeds ;  of  longer  runs  between 
stops  for  fuel  and  water;  of  more 
efficient  locomotive  operation. 

It  pays  to  apply  feed  water  heaters 
because  they  save,  as  they  serve. 


See  the  Coffin  exhibit  at  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention — 
Booths  Nos.  32  and  103. 


The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company 

36  Grand  Avenue 
Englewood  New  Jersey 


I  raile  Mark  Reg.        V.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE :  Fran  ki  in  Railway  Supply  Company,  Ltd.,Montreal,P.Q., Canada 
FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE:  International  Raihiay  Supply  Company,  l\ew  York,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  of  Things  in  His 

The  Storekeeper's  Little  List 
By  F.  E.  Cra^in 

Cm.  Storekeeper,  L.  A.  &  S.  L. 


Care 


OF  ALL  THE  many  departments 
involved  in  operating;  a  rail- 
road, cver>-  one  functioning-  in 
its  proper  place,  the  stores  dciiart- 
ment  is  one  which  must  be  considered 
of  the  utmost  im])ortance.  Upon  it 
depends  entirely  the  source  of  other 
imits  of  the  railroad  in  ohtainin.i; 
their  materials  and  su])plics  with 
which  to  carry  on  their  activities. 
This,  particularly,  is  true  of  the  me- 
chanical, car,  bridge  and  building, 
roadway,  signal,  engineering  a  n  d 
transportation,  and  other  similar  de- 
partments. 

The  uninformed  have  no  conce])- 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work- 
involved  in  controlling  a  stock  of  ma- 
terials consisting  of  approximately 
82,000  items,  segregated  into  52  ma- 
terial classes.  The  Union  Pacific 
controls  the  stocks  through  the  medi- 
im-i  of  stock  books,  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  sectional  storekeepers 
under  sectional  classification  arrange- 
ments. In  other  words,  a  certain 
number  of  classes  of  materials  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  as  a 
group  termed  a  "section."  The  ma- 
terials included  in  the  various  classes 
are  listed  in  the  stock  hooks,  which 
the  sectional  storekeeper  must  kee]) 
up;  that  is,  it  is  part  of  his  duties  to 
see  that  a  proper  stock,  generally  a 
90  days'  supply,  is  on  hand  at  all 
times.  Every  month,  at  a  designated 
time,  the  sectional  storekeeper,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  helper,  checks 
his  material,  entering  in  the  stock 
book  the  quantity  on  hand,  thus  giv- 
ing him  a  basis  n])on  which  to  place 
orders  to  re])k'nish  his  stock  when 
necessary.  This  storekeei^er  takes  in- 
to consideration  also  the  average 
yearly  monthly  consumption  as  a 
guide. 

All  materials  of  a  smaller  nature, 
such  as  air  brake  material,  electrical 
material,  bolts,  screws,  are  stored  in 
standard  racks  which  are  labeled 
showing  the  description  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  "unit  piling  tray"  system 
is  used.  In  following  this  method, 
the  materials  are  placed  on  metal 
trays  to  which  metal  markers  are  at- 
tached showing  the  number  of  j)ieces 


lOvi'rylhiiia:  As  \e:it  A.s  the  Kiiii^vii  I'iii.  in  the 

I,.  A.  &  S.  I,.  Stores  At   I.os  Angeles. 


therein.  Immediately  above  the  first 
tray  a  second  tray  is  ])laced.  indicat- 
ing the  accumulative  count  of  the 
number  of  ])!eces  the  two  trays  con- 
tain. .\  third  tray  is  j)laccd  imniedi- 
alely  above,  and  so  on.  In  following 
this  method  it  expedites  the  taking  of 
the  monthly  and  annual  inventory, 
and  forms  the  sectional  storekee])er"s 
accumulative  count  at  all  times. 

Materials  of  a  larger  nature,  such 
as  car  axles,  tires,  heavy  castings, 
track  material,  signal  material,  are 
])laced  on  unit  platforms  distributed 
throughout  the  material  yard.  Ad- 
jacent to  these  are  metal  markers  on 
which  is  shown  the  full  description 
of  the  material.  On  all  large  items, 
such  as  locomotive  cylinders  on  fire 
boxes,  the  clescri])tion  and  Cf)st  are 
(Hther  stenciled  thereon,  or  a  marker 
arranged  carrying  the  full  details  of 
the  specific  material.  Kail  is  piled  on 
"rail   skids",   and   the  accunnilative 


coiuit  stenciled  on  each  tier ;  thus  the 
toi5  row  indicates  the  total  number  of 
feet  in  the  pile.  Every  precaution  is 
taken  to  see  that  exposed  materials 
are  jjroperly  si)rayed  or  oiled,  to  pre- 
vent deterioration.  Every  possible 
method  is  used  ])r()])erly  to  care  for 
and  control  the  fpiantities  of  materials 
carried. 

Ref|uisitions  for  material  must  be 
fully  ai)i)roved  before  materials  are 
delivered  and  record  is  made  of  the 
re(|uisition  when  received.  .After  be- 
ing checked  by  the  storekee])er  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative,  the 
re(|uisition  is  passed  to  the  sectional 
storekeeper  for  necessary  attention. 
This  storekee])er  arranges  to  fill  the 
requisition,  which  is  picked  up  by  the 
hel])ers  and  delivered  to  the  shi])i)ing 
room  with  the  recjuisition ;  the  former 
for  shipment,  the  latter  to  be  invoiced 
and  charged  to  the  (lei)artment  re- 
ceiving the  material.  The  requisition. 
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VER  AN  AVERAGE  GRADE  OF  Lzzvo 
AT  17.3  MILES  PER  HOUR 


On  the  Denver  Si  Rio  Orande  ^X^estern  from  Helper  to  Soldier  Summit 
■ — a  distance  of  24.9  miles  with  an  average  grade  of  1.22% — the 
4=8^4  type  locomotive  hauled  12  cars  weighing  779  tons  at  an 
average  speed  of  17.3  M.P.H. 

This  section  of  the  run  between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 
has  a  ruling  grade  of  2.4%  and  is  9  miles  long  averaging 
1.93%  with  a  maximum  grade. 

As  measured  by  the  Dynamometer  Car  the  maximum 
draw=bar  horsepower  was  2920  and  was  developed 
at  a  speed  of  39  miles  per  hour.  This  is  equivalent 
to  a  cylinder  horsepower  of  3840. 

These  stoker  fired  locomotives  emphasiz;e  the 
advantages  of  high  sustained  capacity  due  - 
to  stoker  firing,  which  enables  handling  the 
heaviest  trains    at  maximum  speeds. 


Tlie  StanJarJ  Stoker  Oompany,  Inc. 


New  York 


Chi 


cago 


^ne 
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In  the  Store  Itouiii  of  the  Pulliiiiin  Company  in  Chioni^o. 


in  case  it  is  complete,  is  then  for- 
warded to  tiie  office  for  file,  or  in 
case  all  items  have  not  been  shipped, 
a  back  order  made,  and  the  same  pro- 
cedure followed  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  invoice  is  passed  to  the 
accounting  bureau  for  pricing  and 
charging  out  in  the  accounts. 

When  it  is  desired  that  materials  be 
ordered  between  monthly  inventories 
the  sectional  storekeeper  prepares 
what  is  known  as  a  "floor  sheet,"  or 
an  order  on  the  requisition  clerk,  who 
prepared  a  requisition  on  the  pur- 
chasing department.  The  requisition 
clerk,  in  preparing  requisitions  on  the 
purchasing  agent,  gives  the  receiving 
clerk  a  copy  of  such  requisition  for 
his  information,  and  against  which  he 
may  check  the  materials  when  they 
are  received.  The  original  purcha.se 
requisition  is  forwarded  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent  for  handling.  On  this 
orders  are  placed  with  outside  firms 
for  delivery  of  the  material  to  the 
store,  this,  of  course,  being  supple- 
mentary to  monthly  orders  placed 
regularly  following  monthly  inven- 
tories which  are  handled  on  scheduled 
dates  throughout  the  month  for  vari- 
ous classes  of  material. 

In  receiving  materials,  the  receiving 
clerk  checks  the  incoming  materials 
with  the  billing  or  shipping  notices, 


to  insure  that  materials  have  been  re- 
ceived as  ordered,  and  then  covers  the 
shipment  with  a  receiving  report, 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  office.  On 
the  strength  of  this  the  shipper's  in- 
voice bill  is  passed  through  the  ac- 
counts for  payment. 

There  are  various  means  by  which 
materials  are  issued  from  stock,  such 
as  by  the  stores  delivery  system  to 
the  shops,  enginehouse  and  other  ad- 
jacent buildings;  by  the  supply  train, 
which  makes  a  trip  over  tlie  main  line 
every  60  days ;  by  delivering  over  the 
counter  direct  to  the  person  calling 
for  items,  or  shipment  by  local 
freight.  In  the  event  material  is 
handled  by  our  stores  delivery  fore- 
man, the  means  of  transportation  is 
by  trucks  or  tractors,  trips  to  the 
shops  being  made  periodically 
throughout  the  day.  Requisitions  are 
picked  up  at  each  delivery  in  recep- 
tacles provided  for  this  purpose,  in 
convenient  places  in  the  shops.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  delay  to  the  shops 
in  receiving  the  materials  ordered. 
For  materials  shipped  by  the  supply 
train,  requisitions  are  accumulated 
from  time  to  time,  and  arrangements 
for  filling  and  delivery  arc  performed 
by  a  supply  train  storekeeper,  who 
works  in  conjunction  with  other  sec- 
tional storekeepers  at  the  main  store. 


Materials  shipped  by  local  freight  are 
handled  through  our  shipping  room, 
loaded  to  the  cars  at  the  store's  plat- 
form, and  billed  direct  to  the  various 
store  points  on  the  line. 

Many  second  hand  or  scrap  items 
of  materials  are  received  from  the 
shops  and  from  off  the  line.  These 
are  reconditioned  at  our  reclamation 
plant,  and  again  re-issued  from  stock. 

Scrap  materials  are  accumulated 
and  listed  on  a  monthly  form,  which 
is  submitted  to  our  purchasing  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  on  receipt  of 
which,  scrap  materials  are  loaded  and 
bill  made  against  the  purchaser  to 
cover. 

All  materials  are  segregated  into  52 
classes.  Descriptions  are  passed 
through  a  register,  and  finally  ab- 
stracted to  a  statement  representing 
the  material  on  hand,  received  and 
issued,  this  report  reflecting  the  book 
value  of  the  materials  on  hand.  A 
physical  inventory  is  taken  every  year 
of  all  materials  and  supplies  on  hand, 
at  which  time  an  actual  count  or 
measurement  is  made,  which  is  listed 
on  inventory  sheets,  and  the  aggre- 
gate total  compared  with  the  book 
figures,  the  difference  being  written 
off  to  operating  expense  or  other  ac- 
counts. On  this  unit  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  L.  A.  &  S.  L.,  the  value 
of  materials  handled  \'early  amounts 
to  approximately  $19,241,000,  of 
which  our  disbursements  amount  to 
$9,676,677. 


Useful  in  California 
Winters 

A  chemical  cooling  process  for  air- 
craft equipped  with  water-cooled  en- 
gines has  been  developed  at  the  la- 
boratories of  the  army  air  corps  ma- 
terial division  at  Wilbur  Wright 
Field,  near  Dayton. 

The  exact  combination  of  the 
chemical  formula  for  this  cooling 
agency,  which  is  a  liquid,  as  yet  has 
not  been  made  public  though  the 
constituents  can  be  bought  in  the 
open  market  at  relatively  reasonable 
])rices.  But  the  war  department 
promises  it  will  make  the  formula 
public  as  soon  as  final  tests  are  com- 
pleted. 

Only  four  and  one-half  gallons  of 
the  chemical  cooler  are  needed  in 
place  of  about  eighteen  gallons  of 
water — a  reduction  of  eighty- four 
pounds. 

The  decreased  quantity  of  cooling 
fluid  permits  the  use  of  a  radiator 
one-fourth  the  size  of  the  type  now 
in  use. 
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WES1 

r  DISINFECTING  COMPANY 

FOR  SANITATION 
AND  SERVICE 


«    «  « 


DISINFECTANTS 

DEODORANTS 

LIQUID  SOAPS 

SOAPARATUS 

PAPER  TOWELS 

SANISERVIS 
TOWEL  VENDORS 

CLEANSERS 

POLISHES 

KOTEX  VENDORS 


THE  WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY  HAS,  FOR 
FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS,  BEEN  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STAND- 
ARDIZED PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
SANITATION.  DISINFECTANTS  WERE  FORMERLY 
USED  ONLY  AFTER  DISEASE  WAS  PREVALENT,- 
NOW  THE  GREATER  PART  IS  USED  AS  A  DAILY 
ROUTINE  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE  AND 
IN  MAINTAINING  HEALTHY  CONDITIONS. 

THE  RAILROAD  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  WEST 
DISINFECTING  COMPANY  IS  MADE  UP  OF  MEN 
BORN  AND  BRED  IN  CLOSE  CONTACT  WITH 
RAILROADS  AND  THEY  KNOW  SANITATION 
THROUGH  THEIR  LONG  AND  INTIMATE  ASSO- 
CIATION WITH  BOTH. 

For  years  these  men  have  been  making  surveys  of  sani- 
tary conditions  on  railroads.  This  aids  them  in  determin- 
ing the  proper  materials  necessary  at  the  various  dis- 
tributing points.  It  enables  them  also  to  instruct  men 
using  the  materials  as  to  their  proper  application.  Many 
railroads  have  checked  waste  and  prevented  neglect 
through  these  surveys. 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  RESULT  OF  OUR  STUDY 
IS  TO  GIVE  YOU  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE 
AT  THE  SMALLEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


Factories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Home  Office  — 16  Barn  St.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
Railroad  Department  —  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  Chicago 
Branches  in  42  Principal  Cities 


Buying  Power  of  Rail- 
roads 

(Continued  from  Page  48) 
volume  practicable  at   every  single 
transaction. 

In  a  great  railroad  system  like  the 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  thou.sands  of 
men  in  official  or  supervisory  posi- 
tions who  are  constantly  in  need  of 
materials  and  su]iplies  in  carrying  on 
the  work  unrler  their  charge.  It  seems 
to  he  inherent  in  human  nature  for 
everyone  to  think  that  he  is  a  good 
buyer.  Conse(|uently.  if  the  buying 
work  of  -I  svstem  like  ours  were  not 
closely  controlled,  we  should  have 
thousands  of  persons  doing  the  pur- 
chasing without  any  regard  whatever 
to  uniformity,  to  standards  or  to  the 
advantages  of  mass  i)urchasing;  and 
what  is  of  ecjual  imi)ortance,  the  work 
would  be  done  totally  without  the  as- 
sistance resulting  from  expert  knowl- 
edge. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  buy- 
ing faculty  in  its  highest  forms,  just 
like  the  facultv.  of  selling  or  of  ad- 
ministrative organization,  must  be 
cultivated  and  developed.  To  attain 
to  the  more  advanced  degrees  of  skill, 
years  of  ex])erience  are  required.  No 
system  of  local  i)urchasing  ever  would 
give  a  large  corporation  the  benefit  of 
expert  purchasing  knowledge,  which 
results  from  concentration  of  the 
work.  Under  our  plan  of  ])urchasing. 
with  the  immense  volume  of  su])plies 
and  materials  which  are  constantly 
required,  it  is  possible  for  our  buyers 
to  become  experts  in  certain  groups 
and  classes  of  j>urchases.  They  de- 
velop special  knowledge  with  res5)ect 
to  the  materials  or  supplies  them- 
selves, the  customs  governing  their 
markets  and  the  personal  characteris- 
tics of  those  who  are  engaged  in  their 
manufacture  and  sale.  All  of  these 
are  most  important  advantages  in 
buying  skill  f nil v  and  intelligently. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sys- 
tem, as  vou  know,  is  divided  into 
four  ]irincii)al  o]ierating  subflivisions. 
Fach  of  these  is  headed  by  a  vice 
president  with  subordinate  officers  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  one  f)f  these  regions  a  cer- 
tain material  of  a  certain  grade  is 
being  regularly  used  for  a  certain 
purjjose.  Then  let  us  suppose  we  find 
that  the  other  three  regions  are  si)eci- 
fying.  lor  the  same  purposes,  ma- 
terial of  a  more  ex])ensive  grade. 
What  the  purchasing  de])artment  is 
always  trving  to  do  is  to  get  at  the 
nK)st  favorable  i^rice  for  the  material 
which  will  do  the  job  ])ro])erly  taking 
into  consideration  all  related  factors, 
such  as  cjuality,  deliveries,  service, 
etc.  Therefore,  if  we  find  such  a 
situation  we  think  there  is  at  least 
a  fair  presumption  that  the  officers 
in  the  region  using  the  least  ex])en- 
sive  material  are  right  and  that  the 
others  are  not  exercising  as  much 
economy  and  efficiency  as  possible. 

We  investigate  the  problem  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  if  we  find 
there  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  ])ractice.  we  arrange  to 
sni)])lv  al!  four  of  the  o])erating  re- 
gions with  the  least  costly  grade  dem- 
onstrated by  experience  to  be  satis- 
factory from  all  viewpoints.  Tn  that 
case,  of  course,  we  lumj)  the  i)ur- 
chases  and  obtain  the  added  advan- 
t.-'ge  of  buving  in  still  larger  volume, 
which  results  frefpientlv  in  still  more 
favorable  terms  of  ])urcliase  than  ])re- 
viously  were  obtainable.  Of  course, 
matters  do  not  always  work  out  that 
way.  .Sometimes  there  are  real  rea- 
sons for  materials  of  different  grades 
being  required  at  different  points, 
event  if  at  first  sight  the  uses  might 
seem  to  be  identical. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Svs- 
tem is  now  organized  the  i)urchasing 
dejjartment  and  stores  (lei)artment  are 


sei)arate  but,  of  course,  cooperate 
closely  with  each  other.  The  general 
duties  of  the  stores  de])artment  in- 
clude regulating  the  volume  of  mate- 
rials an<l  sui)plies  on  hand,  and  super- 
vising their  adequate  distribution 
throughout  the  various  points  where 
they  are  needed.  The  jjrimary  requi- 
site IS  to  keep  a  sufficient  amount  on 
hand  but  avoid  over  sui)plies  at  any 
points.  .\n  over-stock  of  material  of 
anv  kind  represents  ca])ital  tied  up 
in  totally  non-productive  form,  and  in 
fact,  in  many  cases  in  forms  which 
are  likely  to  deteriorate  if  the  stocks 
are  kei)t  on  hand  too  long.  Hence, 
controlling  the  volume  of  materials 
and  sui)i)lies  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  making  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  company's  working  capital. 


Coal  Production  Increased 
Last  Year 

.\  report  issued  by  the  bureau  of 
mines,  de])artment  of  commerce, 
shows  that  world  production  of  coal 
of  all  grades  in  1929  was  1,540,000,- 
000  metric  tons,  rejiresenting  a  gain 
of  6.2  per  cent  over  1928.  Of  this 
I)roduction.  229.000.000  tons,  or  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  lignite 
and  1  ,.S  1 1 .000,000  tons  bituminous 
and  anthracite.  In  com])arison  with 
192S  the  output  of  lignite  increased 
5.5  per  cent  and  the  ])roduction  of  bi- 
tuminous and  anthracite  6.8  per  cent. 

The  LTnited  States,  as  usual,  was 
the  largest  ]:)roducer,  its  total  output 
being  552.465.000  metric  tons,  of 
which  69.526.000  tons  was  anthracite 
and  482.939.000  tons  was  bitumi- 
nous and  lignite.  The  second  largest 
producing  country  was  Germany, 
credited  with  a  total  outjnit  of  352.- 
156,988  tons;  of  this.  163.437,056 
tons  was  bituminous  and  175.177.932 
tons  was  lignite.  Production  in  the 
Saar  district  from  mines  under 
French  control  was  13.542.000  tons. 

Next  in  order  of  production  was 
the  United  Kingdom  ((Jreat  Britain) 
with  264.816,800  tons,  which  includes 
a  very  small  ])roduction  of  lignite  in 
northern  Ireland. 


Suburban  Increase  on 
I  C. 

Since  the  Illinois  Central  system 
electrified  its  suburban  lines  in  Chi- 
cago in  1926,  the  increase  in  pas- 
senger business  on  those  lines  has 
more  than  quadrupled.  The  average 
increase  for  the  last  two  years  of 
steam  operation  was  818.611  passen- 
gers a  year.  The  average  increase  for 
the  last  two  years  of  electric  opera- 
tion was  4.013.111  a  year. 
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Ma  i 
Tan 


ntenance  is  lower  with 
d  e  m    Main    Rod  Drive 

Two  groups  of  locomotives^  identical  except  that  one 
group  has  the  Tandem  Main  Rod  Drive,  have  been  running 
nearly  three  years. 

Locomotives  with  the  Tandem  Main  Rod  Drive  are  running  far 
longer  betv/een  shoppings  than  those  not  so  equipped. 

Instead  of  concentrating  heavy  thrusts  on  one  set  of  main  pins 
the  Tandem  Main  Rod  Drive  distributes  it  over  two  axles  and 
four  pins. 

This  results  in  lower  bearing  pressures  and  reduced  maintenance 
on  all  bearings. 

When  two  driving  axles  are  coupled 
up  by  means  of  the  Tandem  Main  Rod 
Drive  it  is  obvious  that  slipping  ten- 
dencies are  materially  reduced,  again 
lowering  maintenance. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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What  It  Costs  to  Start 
and  Stop 

By  O.  O.  Carr 

ASTi  DY  showing  a  conservative 
figure  of  costs  to  sto])  and 
start  trains  is  useful  informa- 
tion. It  enables  one  to  make  con- 
structive suggestions  where  train 
stopjxiges  may  he  avoided  by  im- 
provements in  operating  facilities, 
curtailing  of  flag  stops,  and  making 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  flag  stops 
out  of  regular  time  tal)le  stops. 

The  cost  to  stop  and  start  trains 
will  vary  according  to  whether  the 
start  is  n:ade  on  heavy  grade,  curve, 
level  track,  weather  conditions,  size 
locomotive,  number  of  cars  in  train. 
])rict'  of  fuel  delivered  on  tender,  etc.. 
which  would  recjuire  a  large  number 
of  tests  to  cover  each  condition.  It 
is  not  infrequent  for  a  freight  train 
to  meet  with  an  unexpected  .sto]). 
when  the  loss  of  9  minutes  is  the 
direct  cause  of  I  to  2  hours  delay  far- 
ther down  the  line,  by  reason  of 
which  Slop  they  are  not  able  to  make 
the  meeting  and  passing  points  lined 
up  for  it,  in  which  case  these  costs 
would  be  much  more.  A  cost  which 
covers  a  train  movement  under  fav- 
ora])le  conditions,  would  seem  to  be 
more  re])resentative  for  general  re- 
quirements. 

For  this  piu-jjo.se,  a  series  of  tests 
and  check  were  made  on  the  Dynamo- 
meter car  in  connection  with  other 
tests  being  made  at  the  time.  Tests 
were  made  on  approximately  level 
straight  track  and  under  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

.\dditional  coal  arrived  at  by  scoop 
count  and  includes  both  transporta- 
tion and  coal  chute  costs.  Additional 
water  costs  apportioned  on  ratio  of 
additional  fuel  costs  per  rate  of  evap- 
oration of  the  locomotive. 

Locomotive  and  car  brake  shoe 
wear  based  on  tests  made  to  ascertain 
the  life  of  a  brake  shoe.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  brake  shoe 
wear  on  the  wheel  itself  under  action 
of  most  all  type  shoes,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  would  not  materially 
affect  these  costs. 

Superheat  oil  based  on  cost  i)er 
minute,  per  average  cost  and  con- 
sumption over  a  train  district.  It  be- 
ing understood  that  superheat  oil  also 
feeds  during  a  short  time  locomotive 
is  standing. 

Cost  for  per  diem  on  foreign 
freight  cars  based  on  $1.00  per  day 
or  the  .same  amount  if  an  ownership 
car,  the  net  earnings  of  a  car  approxi- 
mating this  figure. 


Stop  and  start  11 -car  passenger  train  Pacific  type  loco,  level  straight 
track,  summer  conditions  from  speed  50  miles  per  hour  and  to  regain 
same  speed. 


After  loco,   shut   off  to   point  where 
stopped   


Distance 
.44  mile 


Time 
60  seconds 


2344.0  feet 
18.0  tel.  poles 

.Standing   60  seconds 


Regain  speed  50  m.p.h. 


2  miles 


240  seconds 


Total   360  seconds 


Less  time  required  to  run  ciuire  dis- 
tance of  2.44  miles  at  50  ni.p.h.  had 
stop  not  been  made  


175  seconds 


Actual  time  lost 
Equivalent  to  . . . 


. .  185  seconds 
3  minutes 


Costs 

-Additional  coal  296  pounds  at  $0.0015  por  jiound  ($3  per  ton)  $0,444 

Where  water  cost  is  7c  per  1000  gallons,  the  water  cost  according 

to  rate  of  evaporation  superheat  loco,  is  3.4%  of  the  coal  costs 
Driver  brake  shoe  wear  locomotive  $0.00055  one  Ijrake  shoe  per 

stop,  6  shoes   

Brake  shoe  wear  on  8  ownership  cars,  (24  shoes  per  car)  tender 

8  shoes,  total  200  shoes  at  $0.0002  per  one  brake  shoe  stop  04 

Superheat  oil  $0.00078  per  minute  3  minutes  0023 


.015 

.0033 


Total   $0.5046 


Estimate  additional  costs  to  stop  and  slart  average  freight  train  2-8-2 
(Mikado)  class  superheat  loco,  level  straight  track,  summer  conditions, 
from  speed  of  25  mph,  and  to  regain  the  same  speed: 

Distance  Time 
.After  loco,  shut  off  to  point  where  stopped....        .375  mile      114  seconds 

1980.0  feet 
15.0     tel.  poles 

Standing   69  seconds 

Regain  speed  25  mph   2.6  miles       780  seconds 

Total   963  seconds 

Less  time  required  to  run  entire  distance  of  2.9  miles  at  25 

mph.  had  stop  not  been  made  417  seconds 

.'\ctual  time  lost   546  seconds 

Equivalent  to    9  minutes 

Costs 

.Additional  coal,  343  pounds,  at  $0.0015  per  pound  ($3  per  ton)  $0,514 

Where  water  cost  is  7c  per  1000  gallons,  the  water  costs,  according 

to  rate  of  evaporation,  superheat  loco,  is  3.4%  of  the  coal  costs..  .0174 
Driver  brake  shoe  wear  loco.  $0.00055  one  shoe  per  stop,  8  shoes.  .  .00t4 
Brake  shoe  wear  50  freight  cars,  and  tender  8  shoes  each,  total  408 

shoes,  at  cost  $0.00013  per  shoe  per  stop  053 

Superheat  oil  $0.00033  per  minute  0029 

Per  diem  on  foreign  cars,  or  net  earning  capacity,  50  ownership 

cars,  $1  per  day  at  $0.000694  per  car  minute  312 

Cost  Non  Overtime  Train   $0.9037 

In  case  train  and  engine  crew  are  on  overtime,  then  add  9  minutes 
at  overtime  wages  $0.0889  per  minute  8001 

Cost  Train  on  Overtime   $1.70.18 


2-10-2  type  loco.  80-car  train 
Time  lost   9  minutes 

Cost 

Additional  coal  550  lbs.  at  $0.0015  per  pound  $0,825 

Where  water  cost  is  7c  per  1000  gallons,  the  water  cost  according 

to  rate  of  evaporation  on  super  heat  loco,  is  3.4%  of  the  coal  costs  .028 
Driver  brake  shoe  wear,  loco.  $0.00055  one  shoe  per  stop,  10  shoes.  .0055 
Brake  shoe  wear,  80  freight  cars  and  tender  8  shoes  each,  total,  648 

shoes,  at  cost  $0.00013  per  shoe,  per  stop  0842 

Superheat  oil  $0.00051  per  minute  0045 

Per  diem  foreign  RR  cars  or  net  earnings  capacitv  80  ownership 

cars  at  $0.000694  per  car  minute  '.  499 


Cost  Non-Overtime  Train   $1.4462 

In  case  train  and  engine  crews  on  overtime  add  9  minutes  at 
$0.0952  per  minute   856 


Cost  Train  on  Overtime  $2.3022 
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THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR 

COMPANY 

COLrMBUS.  OHIO 


AXXUAL  CAPACITY 

12.000  FREIGHT  CARS 


BUILDERS  OF  FREIGHT 
TRAIX  CARS  SIXCE  I005 


'X 


.yi 


^-^  -  .i 

50  ION  GONDOLA  CAR  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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The  Simla  Fe's  .\«-»t  Hotel  and  Slalion  lit  \\  inslow,  Arizona.      \  I'liolouraiili  Froiii  tin-  Arohid'i'Cs  AVar«li  UrawinK'  Laiulscape 
Architects  Are  to  iieautifj   (he  (irounils  in  Keeping-  With    the    Spanisli    I<lea    so    Faithfully  Iteproduoeil. 


The  Little  Colorado  Valley  about 
Winslow  is  typical  of  vast  areas  in 
Old  Mexico.  The  story  of  the  old 
rancho  that  has  been  woven  into  the 
buildinjj  of  La  Posada  will  be  carried 
faithfully  into  the  treatment  of  its 
broad  domain.  A  landscape  scheme 
will  be  developed  to  change  the 
grounds  into  a  veritable  oasis,  leav- 
ing the  fringes  to  represent  the  un- 
tamed wilderness  with  its  dry  water 
hole  and  profusion  of  strange  and  in- 
teresting semi-desert  growths. 

Winslow  has  a  comparatively  warm 
climate  with  a  high  precentage  of 
clear,  dry  days.  The  town  centers  a 
hundred  points  of  interest.  From  the 
perfect  all-year  headquarters  at  La 
Posada  it  is  possible  to  develop  new 
Indian  detours  by  Cadillac  Harvey- 
car  to  the  adjacent  Navajo  country, 
the  Hopi  Milages,  the  Rainbow 
Bridge,  the  White  Mountains,  Grand 
Canyon  and  Santa  Fe.  The  first  new 
detour  announced  is  that  through  the 
Petrified  Forest  with  Winslow  and 
Holbrook  as  contact  points  with  the 
Santa  Fe.  Passengers  on  westbound 
train  No.  9,  the  Navajo,  will  stop 
at  La  Posada  for  luncheon,  while 
eastbound  passengers  on  train  No.  2, 
also  the  Navajo,  will  breakfast  there. 
It  is  for  the  convenience  and  enjoy- 
ment of  these  two  groups  of  trav- 
elers that  the  new  detour  has  been 
arranged.  Westbound  passengers 
wishing  to  take  the  Petrified  Forest 
detour  may  detrain  at  Holbrook  after 
eating  breakfast  at  Gallu]).  Entering 
Harveycars  at  the  station  they  will 
motor  for  70  miles  through  a  fa- 
mous cattle  country  and  the 
grotesquely  sculptured  Bad  Lands  of 
the  southern  Painted  Desert,  with  a 
30-minute  stop  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Petrified  Forest.  Arrival  at 
Winslow  will  be  in  time  for  lunch 
at  La  Posada  before  rejoining  the 


A  New  Hotel  at  Winslow 

S.\NT.\  Fe  ])assengers  stopping  for 
meals  at  \Vinslow,  Arizona,  May 
15,  participated  in  the  formal 
opening  of  La  Posada,  the  newest  link 
in  the  famous  chain  of  Fred  Harvey 
hotels  found  along  the  Santa  Fe 
between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  rambling  earth-tinted 
structure  which  has  been  rising 
gradually  in  the  desert  country  for 
nearly  a  year,  now  adds  to  the  delight 
of  the  long-distance  traveler,  as  well 
as  the  patrons  of  a  new  motor  car 
detour  through  the  Petrified  Forest 
which  the  .Santa  l*"e  and  Fred  Harvey 
are  about  to  establish. 

In  form  and  style,  La  Posada  rep- 
resents one  of  the  great  ranchos  of 
Old  Mexico  that  in  many  instances 
for  centuries  have  been  the  ancestral 
homes  or  ranchos  of  proud  Spanish 
families.  Like  them.  La  Po.sada  is  the 
embodiment  of  simplicity,  spacious 
comfort  and  colorful  interest  charac- 
teristic of  Old  Spanish  craftsman- 
ship. Spread  over  an  immense  area 
which  had  to  be  cleared  of  numerous 
other  buildings,  the  new  facilities  are 
complete  in  every  detail,  including  a 
new  .Santa  Fe  station  of  similar  de- 
sign, a  large  heating  ])lant  and  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  new  tracks.  The 
new  station  is  connected  with  La  Po- 
sada proper  by  a  long  covered  patio. 

Just  as  the  early  Spanish  emigrants 
to  the  Santa  Fe  Southwest  were 
forced  to  surround  their  holdings,  in- 
cluding their  pasture  yards,  with  high 
walls  or  fences  as  a  protection  against 
foe  and  weather,  a  wall  six  feet  high, 
copied  in  design  and  workmanship 
from  historic  remains  found  only  a 
few  miles  away,  has  been  built  around 
the  entire  "estate."  This  wall  is 
pierced  with  loop  holes  for  gun  work, 
and  has  round  corner  towers  for  de- 
fense purposes. 


The  new  hotel  contains  70  rooms, 
most  of  them  with  bath.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  one  large  suite  and  four 
small  suites,  each  consisting  of  living 
room  and  bedroom.  The  dining  room 
seats  120  persons,  and  the  lunch 
room,  which  is  ecjuipped  with  tables 
and  chairs,  about  160.  Thirty  more 
may  be  seated  in  the  lunch  room  an- 
nex. A  large  handpaintcd  panel  of 
Mexican  tile  forms  the  main  decora- 
tion in  the  dining  room. 

The  furnishings  show  objects  of 
value  brought  from  many  lands,  and 
to  keep  the  early  day  illusion  as  veri- 
table as  possible,  the  more  numerous 
and  commonplace  articles  of  daily  use 
are  "farm  made."  Hand-carved 
benches,  settees,  chairs.  ])rimitive 
copies  of  old  Si)anish  chests,  awk- 
ward, colossal  tables  sup]x)sed  to  have 
been  made  by  Mexican  ])eons.  and 
other  articles  brought  from  Mexico, 
Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  and  even  the 
Orient  serve  to  recreate  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  past. 

The  light  fixtures  vary  from  fine 
examples  of  antique  Spanish  work- 
manship to  the  iron  and  tin  fixtures 
such  as  would  have'  been  made  by  the 
farm  hands  and  the  local  blacksmith. 
The  curtains  and  hangings,  bed- 
spreads and  incidental  decorations 
are  such  as  the  successive  mistresses 
and  their  maid  servants  would  have 
made  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
covering  many  decades. 

The  wall  decorations  of  the  public 
rooms  and  corridors,  and  even  the 
bedrooms,  are  in  the  primitive  Mexi- 
can manner,  painted  free  hand  direct- 
ly on  the  stuccoed  walls.  With  all  of 
this  effort  to  create  a  vision  of  the 
past  nowhere  have  modern  improve- 
ments been  overlooked.  Guests  will 
find  themselves  surrounded  at  every 
turn  with  all  the  comforts  and  serv- 
ice of  till.'  finest  hotels  of  the  country. 
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FOR 

YEARS  . . .  this  was  the  best  you  had 


You    Can    Bring  the 
Testing  Laboratory  to  the  Car 


WHY  wait  until  damaged  lading 
claims,  crushed  striking  castings  or 
bent  coupler  keys  tell  their  story  of  draft 
gear  weakness. 

With  the  Waugh  Portable  Test  Car,  draft 
gears  can  be  checked  in  12  minutes  as 
thoroughly  as  air  brakes  are  tested— with- 
out removing  the  gear  from  the  car.  It 
provides  a  complete  laboratory  test  of 
each  draft  gear,  with  a  permanent  chart 
record  of  its  characteristics. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

>^   WAUGH  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Graybar  Building... 420  Lexington  Avenue. ..New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Building...  122  Michigan  Avenue ..  .Chicago 

Canadian  Waugh  Equipment 
Company,  Limited 
974  St.  Antoine  Street 
Montreal,  Canada 

Laboratory  and  Factory  Office 
Depew,  New  York 
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train  left  at  Holbrook  three  hours 
previously.  After  breakfast  at  Wins- 
low,  eastbound  passeni^ers  may  make 
the  detour  and  rejoin  their  train  at 
Holbrook. 


Rubberizing  Truck  Gear 

/>  v  J.  J.  T.\TrM 
General  Supt.  Car  Dept.  B.  &■  O. 

No  radical  changes  or  definite 
improvements  in  trucks  for  rail- 
road passengers-carrying  cars  have 
been  made  for  several  years.  Mech- 
anical engineers,  and  those  trained 
in  the  art  of  building  and  main- 
taining such  equipment  have  tried  for 
years  individually  and  collectively 
to  improve  the  running  gear  or  trucks 
of  these  cars  to  provide  greater  com- 
fort and  more  pleasure  for  those 
making  use  of  such  equi])ment.  The 
object  sought  by  these  men  was  to 
provide  softer  and  quieter  riding. 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  steel 
was  substituted  by  railroads  for  wood 
in  the  construction  of  passenger 
carrying  cars.  This  change  in  ma- 
terials made  the  task  to  accom])lish 
the.se  results  more  difficult,  for  the 
reason  that  the  steel  provided  easier 
tran.smission  of  the  metallic  sounds 
from  rails  and  wheels  into  the  car. 
annoying  the  passengers  more  than 
was  previously  experienced. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  officers  are  de- 
lighted becau.se  they  have  been  able 
to  find  methods  l)y  which  to  solve 
the  problem  and  provide  better, 
smoother  and  more  pleasant  car  rid- 
ing. This  is  now  done  by  rul)beriz- 
ing  the  running  gear  or  trucks  of  the 
cars  by  inserting  102  ])ieces  of  pure 
rubber  at  various  junction  points  of 
metal  in  the  construction  of  the 
trucks.  This  rul)ber  provided  un- 
usual soft,  quiet,  soothing  and  com- 
fortable riding  for  i)assengers,  such 
as  never  has  been  found  before  or 
enjoyed  before  on  any  other  railroad 
in  the  world.  The  sensation  is  much 
the  .same  as  riding  over  wheels  equip- 
ped with  balloon  tires.  Passengers 
ill,  or  those  inclined  to  be  nervous 
while  riding  in  trains  will  enjoy  this 
improvement  al)out  as  much  as  those 
who  are  well.  Nervous  passengers 
have  been  known  to  interrupt  tlieir 


trip  by  leaving  the  train  and  taking 
rests  in  hotels  or  with  friends  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  withstand 
tlie  strain  of  long  journeys  caused 
l)y  the  rumbling  sound  and  noise  from 
the  steel  rails,  wheels,  and  steel  cars, 
and  due  to  the  need  of  softness  and 
quietness  in  the  riding  of  cars. 

riiese  discomforts  and  annoying 
conditions  now  have  been  eliminated 
from  Haltimore  &  Ohio  passenger- 
carrying  equipment.    -Special  a])pro- 


l)riation  was  j)rovide(!  by  this  com- 
pany for  the  application  of  these 
rubber  pads  to  all  its  passenger-carry- 
ing cars,  and  sjjecial  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  changing  the 
equi|)ment  so  that  it  will  be  done 
proni]jtly.  and  the  im])r()venu'nt  had 
on  all  cars  at  an  earlv  date.  More 
than  150  cars  already  have  been 
equi])ped.  and  otliers  are  being  equip- 
ped daily. 

Rubber  cusliion  pads  have  been 
placed  at  the  ends  of  each  elliptic 
s])ring,  and  on  top  and  at  the  bottom 
of  each  e(iuali7.er  spring;  on  toj)  of 


each  journal  box  under  each  equalizer 
f(jot ;  on  top  of  the  truck  center  bear- 
ing bolster  under  the  center  plates, 
and  also  under  the  bearing  of  the  cen- 
ter truck  bolster  on  top  of  the  cross 
bolster.  The  rubber  cushion  pads 
under  the  ends  of  the  elliptic  springs 
made  it  possible  for  the  springs  to  be 
arranged  so  that  the  main  plate  would 
be  appro.ximately  straight  throughout 
its  length,  insuring  the  absorption  of 
the  least  shock  or  jolt  in  the  truck 
and  j)reventing  it  from  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  car.  where  it  would  an- 
noy or  interrujJt  the  comfort  of  the 
])assengers. 

'i'lie  rubber  cushion  pads  placed  on 
the  journal  box  and  equalizer  springs 
iron  out  the  usual  sound  or  interrup- 
ted smoothness  of  switches,  frogs, 
crossings  and  joints  of  the  rail  which 
have  interrupted  the  comfort  of  ])as- 
sengers.  With  the  rubberized  trucks 
passengers  can  converse  with  a  great 
deal  more  satisfaction  and  comfort 
while  riding  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  noises  and  metallic  sounds 
heretofore  experienced. 

Cut  No.  1  shows  the  e(|ua!izer 
spring  and  rubber  cushion  pads  used 
on  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  coil 
spring,  and  are  numbered  ."^4. 

Cut  No.  2  shows  the  elliptic  spring 
with  the  rubber  cushion  pads  at  its 
ends,  and  are  numbered  20. 


I  believe  there  is  nothing  among 
mankind  .swifter  than  rumor. — Plau- 
fiis. 


The  Pullman  Company,  considered 
as  a  hotel,  entertained  35  million 
guests  last  year  and  these  guests 
traveled  a  total  of  13.r)00.000.000 
miles.  There  is  an  average  of  more 
than  100,(XX)  persons  on  Pullman  cars 
everv  dav  of  the  year. 


ViiKlllft  Near  Trout   IlaU   on   the   I'riinklU-lil    Line,  .liiniliieii  Government 

Itniln'ny. 
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ARE  YOUR  RAINY-DAY  SURETY  AGAINST  POWER  LOSSES 


ARE  SELF-CLEANING  AND  PROOF  AGAINST 
CLOGGING  AND  SAND  BLASTING 


run 


LVLJ    VAv  Lru 


RETURN  THEIR  FIRST  COST  IN  ECONOMY 
OF  SAND,  LABOR,  AND  SANDER 
REPAIR  PARTS 


PLU 


PERFECTLY  SiMPLE.  SiMPLY  PERFECT 


ADDED  INCOME  EARNED  BY 
CAPACITY  LOADING  REGARDLESS 
OF  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


SEE  Our  Exhibit  and  Demonstration  ARA  Con- 
vention, Atlantic  City,  June  18-25,  Booth  290 


GRAHAM-WHITE  SANDER  CORPORATION 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

T-Z  Railway  Equipment  Co.  Charles  H.  Quinn 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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IVntnnilly,  This  Isn't  tliv  IIiinH,  IIiimIi  of  KiiKlniMl.    A\>  Printed  a  I'iclure 
of  That  One  in  Fehrunry.    This  is  the  George  Wasliinju^ton.     One  of  the 
HnMimore  A:  Olii4»-*s  Fine  FnssenK'er  I^oeomotives. 


The  "Hush  Hush" 
Locomotive 

By  Charles  Elliott 
London 

MICH  MYSTERY  invariably  is  as- 
sociated with  tlic  i)roduction 
of  any  railroad  locomotive 
that  embodies  features  previously  un- 
tried. Probably  no  locomotive  ever 
built  has  had  its  birth  amid  such  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  secrecy 
as  the  new  high  pressure  "Baltic" 
machine,  No.  10.000,  recently  put  in- 
to traffic  on  the  London  &  North 
Eastern  Railway  of  Enjjland.  The  en- 
gine was  described  briefly  in  these 
columns  last  month. 

To  H.  N.  Gresley,  chief  mechani- 
cal engineer  of  the  London  &  North 
Eastern  road,  Britain's  second  larg- 
est railroad  consolidation,  goes  cred- 
it for  the  design  of  this  mysterious 
engine.  The  10,000  was  built  in  the 
Darlington  shops  of  the  road,  not 
very  far  from  the  spot  where  George 
Stephenson  pieced  together  his  fa- 
mous "Locomotion  No.  1"  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Britain's  latest 
giant  of  the  road  would  give  the 
"Father  of  Railways"  a  strange  turn 
if  he  could  see  it  speeding  away  on 
the  rebuilt  Stockton  &  Darlington 
system  of  today. 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  the 
10,000  is  a  "Baltic"  type  high  pres- 
sure locomotive  with  a  water  tube 
boiler,  the  latter  being  manufactured 
by  the  Glasgow  establishment  of 
Yarrow  &  Company,  Limited.  The 
boiler  is  built  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  railroad  gauge,  so  that  there 
is  no  room  for  a  chimney  projecting 


above  it.  The  chimney,  therefore,  has 
been  sunk  within  casing  plates,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  throw  the  smoke  upward 
and  give  the  engineer  a  clear  view  of 
the  track  ahead. 

Maximum  economy  in  fuel  con- 
sumption is  obtained  by  having  a 
working  boiler  pressure  of  450 
])ounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  high- 
est pressure  ever  employed  in  Britain, 
where  the  normal  boiler  pressures  nui 
from  200  to  250  ])ounds.  The  boiler 
consists  of  five  steam  drums  forged 
solid  and  machined  all  over. 

S])ecial  designs  of  safety  valves, 
relief  valves,  reducing  valves  and 
regulators  are  employed,  and  the  air 
supplied  to  the  ashpan  for  combus- 
tion purposes  is  pre-heated  by  pass- 
ing through  an  air  space  between  the 
flues  and  the  outer  casing  of  the 
boiler. 

The  engine  is  a  four  cylinder  com- 
pound. Two  high  pressure  cast  steel 
cylinders,  each  12  in.  diameter  by  26 
in.  stroke,  drive  on  the  front  coupled 
axle.  The  two  low  pressure  cylinders 
are  placed  outside  the  frames,  and  are 
of  20  in.  diameter  by  26  in.  stroke. 
Two  sets  of  valve  gears  operate  the 
four  valves.  To  the  outside  cylinders 
Walschaerts  gear  is  fitted,  and  the 
valves  of  the  high  pressure  inside 
cylinders  are  operated  by  a  rocking 
shaft  so  arranged  that  the  cut-off  of 
the  high  pressure  cylinders  may  be 
varied  independently  of  that  of  the 
low  pressure  cylinders.  The  steam 
valves  operating  the  reversing  gear 
are  fitted  with  telemotor  control  as 
are  also  the  cylinder  cocks.  The  10,- 
000  possesses  the  4-6-4  "Baltic" 
wheel  arrangement,  and  is  the  first 
tender  locomotive  with  this  wheel  ar- 


rangement to  be  built  in  Britain.  The 
six  coupled  driving  wheels  have  a 
diameter  of  6  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  trail- 
ing end  of  the  locomotive  is  carried 
on  two  axles. 

In  full  working  order  the  new  lo- 
comotive turns  the  scale  at  103^ 
tons,  and  the  tender  weighs  62^^ 
tons,  giving  a  total  weight  of  166 
tons.  The  total  wheelbase  is  40  feet, 
and  total  length  with  tender  75  ft. 
,^  in.  Extreme  width  is  exactly  nine 
feet,  and  e.xtreme  height  12  ft.  1 1  in. 

The  No.  10,000  employs  an  eight- 
wlieeled  tender  of  the  familiar  "Fly- 
ing Scotsman"  corridor  type,  as  de- 
scriljed  n  these  pages  some  months 
ago.  The  tender  carries  nine  tons  of 
coal  and  5,000  gallons  of  water,  and 
is  equii)])ed  with  pick-up  apparatus 
for  the  supply  of  water  from  track 
troughs  during  non-stop  runs. 

On  the  London-Edinburgh  non- 
stop trip  of  the  "Flying  Scotsman", 
which  is  the  kind  of  service  the  new 
"Hush  Hush"  locomotive  is  destined 
to  enter,  the  393  miles  between  Lon- 
don (King's  Cross  station)  and  Ed- 
inburgh (Waverley)  are  covered  in 
just  8 '4  hours.  With  the  new  locomo- 
tive at  the  head  of  the  train,  the  run 
probably  will  be  accomplished  with 
ease  in  something  like  six  hours. 

For  the  moment  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  speed  up  the  London-Edin- 
burgh run  to  this  extent,  but  the  put- 
ting into  traffic  of  this  latest  locomo- 
tive giant  opens  up  quite  new  speed 
])ossibilities.  and  the  extensive  trials 
at  present  being  conducted  with  this 
quaint  machine  will  be  followed  with 
the  closest  interest  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 


World's  Largest  Railroad 

The  largest  railroad  in  the  world 
is  the  German  Federal  Railroad,  says 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  several  systems  owned 
and  operated  by  the  various  states, 
under  which  the  new  constitution  be- 
comes pro])erty  of  the  German  Re- 
public. It  has  a  capitalization  of  25 
billion  gold  marks  or  more  than  six 
billion  dollars.  Thus  far  no  dividends 
have  been  paid  but  the  system's  con- 
tributions to  reparations  pavments 
are  approximately  $250,000,000  an- 
nually. 

More  than  twice  the  number  of 
passengers  per  year  are  carried  by  the 
German  Federal  Railroad  than  all  the 
first  class  American  railroads  com- 
bined. Since  1919,  they  have  reduced 
the  number  of  employes  from  1,100,- 
000  to  700,000  while  United  States 
roads  have  shown  a  decrease  of  about 
175.000  employes. 
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STANDARD  CAR  TRUCK  CO. 

1322  Mccormick  bldg.,  Chicago 

The  BARBER  Lateral  Motion  Device 


Is  less  expensive  than  swing 
hangers  and  has  no  danger- 
ous wearing  parts.  Under 
fair  usage  it  will  last  the  life 
of  the  car. 

1,100,000  cars  equipped 
and  in  service. 


Truck  Cut  Away 

Showing  Lateral  J\4otion  Device  in  Position 


The  Barber  Lateral  Motion  Device  is  the  only  simple 
and  practical  substitute  for  "swing  hangers." 

All  passenger  car  trucks  are  equipped  with  lateral 
motion  through  some  type  of  swing  hanger.  At  one 
time  swing  hangers  were  extensively  used  on  freight 
car  trucks,  but  were  discontinued  because  excessive 
wear  soon  put  them  in  a  dangerous  condition.  A  de- 
fective hanger  in  a  moving  truck  nearly  always  resulted 
in  a  serious  wreck. 

The  Barber  Lateral  Motion  Device  eliminates  the 


Decreases  Wheel  Flange  Wear, 
Rail  Wear  and  Train  Resistance 


danger  element  and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction.  It 
provides  the  means  of  giving  freight  car  trucks  the 
same  easy  riding  quality  so  much  desired  in  passenger 
equipment,  and  as  a  result  decreases  wear  and  tear  on 
rolling  stock,  delays,  accidents  and  actual  money  losses 
which  usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  wrecks  and  tie-ups. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  rigid  truck  and 
one  equipped  with  the  Barber  Lateral  Motion  Device 
is  so  small,  that  the  resultant  saving  in  continuous 
car  service  will  pay  for  the  device  in  a  short  time. 


Lessens  Causes  of  Derailments 


Saves  wear  on  Coupler  Knuckles 
and  Journal  Brasses,  all  of  which 
reduces  freight  damage  claims. 


Can  he  applied 
to 

American  Steel  Foundry 
Bettendorf 
Buc\eye 
Gould  Coupler  Co. 
and 
Scullen 
Side  Frames 
and  Bolsters. 


Bolster  Stop 
l%"  Movement 


2"xl0"  Rollers 
Roller  Seat 

Truck  Springs 
Spring  Plank 


Cast  Steel  Truck  Bolster 


A.  Side  Frame 


The 

Locomoti\  e 

Faces 
Tell  Tales 

An  Artist's 
Conception 

By 

Otto  Kuhler 


I HAVE  seen  many  types  of  locomo- 
tives. I  liked  some  of  them,  others 
I  did  not.  It  just  depended  on 
their  faces.  I-ike  humans,  they  all 
have   decided    features,   which  are 


V\k-  ^'  SliowN  Il4>»'  I  '\\'t>iil(l  n 
I  ptiiriieil  jCoiie   ^lakoN   tlie  I'.nfrriiie 
!Slii»rt-ll4M-k<-il,  :iii<l  .liisl  i\ 


lar<,'ely  dependent  on  the  types  of  the 
smokestacks  and  their  positions. 

Smokestacks,  long  and  slender,  re- 
mind me  of  a  woman  with  a  heauti- 
ful  neck.  This  type  is  more  or  less 
gone  now.  except  in  luu'opc.  where 
vou'll  find  them  on  little  liranch  lines. 


F*iK.  A.    SinokeMtackN,  Xamik  niiil  Slender,  Heiiiinil  Me  of  a  Woman  'With 
a  Beautiful  IVeok.    .\  (Jerman  Kxpress  lCn(i;lne  in  the  SO  .s.     Tiny  Thine. 
She  Cuulil  Hiin  With  Her  Hii;h  Ilrivers,  But  She  Coulil  \ot  I'nil. 


Staek,  If  It  Were  My  IluKine.sK.  The 
.luNt  a  l.itlle  More  Ilrute-like  and 
Little  Hit  More  Powerful. 


Figure  A  represents  one  of  these 
tyi)es.  It  was  a  German  express  en- 
gine in  the  '80's,  and  while  even  a 
tiny  little  thing,  she  could  run  with 
her  high  drivers.  But  she  could  not 
inill. 

Just  walk  down  a  street  and  note 
this  :  3^ou  look  and  size  up  the  passers- 
by.  Their  facial  expressions  will  he 
determined  largely  by  the  positions 
of  their  eyes  and  nose.  Forget  about 
the  anatomical  body  structure  for  a 
while. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  I  was  sent  to 
Belgium.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  compare  locomotives.  By  their  lo- 
comotives you  could  see  whether 
that  country  in  Europe  meant  lousi- 
ness or  was  just  ])laying  with  rail- 
roads, just  trying  to  be  different,  or 
use  locomotives  as  advertisements. 

.'\11  right!  In  Belgium,  there  were 
the  old  timers,  fancy  ones.  Look  at 
Figure  B  on  the  next  page.  This- 
long-legged  engine  was  imported 
from  England  in  the  idea,  but  since 
it  was  a  Belgian  engine,  it  had  to  be 
different.  -Square  smokestack,  huge, 
highly  polished  brass  dome,  brass- 
stripes  around  the  boiler,  and,  even- 
tually, a  little  cab  for  the  engineer. 
There  was  a  good  engine  all  dressed 
U])  trying  to  be  individual.  It  cer- 
tainly was  that.  But  Belgium  was  a 
little  country,  and  that  engine  needed 
a  lot  of  start  to  "hop  off  the  ground." 
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CONSIDER  THESE  FACTS 

BEFORE  CHOOSING  GRADE  CROSSING  PROTECTORS 


% 


The  funddmentdl  idea  from  which  THE 
HIGH^X/Ay  GUARDIAN  has  been 
developed  was  the  ingenious  concep- 
tion of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Strauss,  eminent 
consulting  engineer  and  builder  of 
many  of  the  world's  famous  bridges. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  railroads  today 
is  grade  crossing  protection.  Trains  are  faster,  crossings 
more  numerous  and  motor  vehicles  travel  at  speeds  unthought 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

To  combat  these  conditions,  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  offers 
more  advantages  than  any  other  type  of  crossing  protection. 

It  is  a  positive,  automatically  operated  BARRIER. 

Without  damage  to  vehicles  or  injury  to  occupants 
motorists  are  forcibly  STOPPED. 

Installation  does  not  change  TRACKS  or  HIGHWAY. 

Operation  is  as  RELIABLE  as  a  signal  system. 

Without  delay,  set-up  can  be  made, 
affording  PROTECTION  AT  ONCE. 

By  preventing  accidents,  LIVES  ARE 
SAVED,  wrecks  prevented,  damage 
claims  eliminated. 

Dozens  of  crossings  can  be  MADE 
SAFE  for  the  cost  of  a  few  grade 
separations. 

THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  offers  a  means  of 
protecting  crossings  that  is  as  modern  as  the 
best  cars  on  the  highway  or  the  fast  expresses 
on  the  tracks.  Consider  the  advantages  it 
will  give,  the  actual  money  it  will  save,  when 
the  important  subject  of  crossing  protection 
comes  up  for  discussion. 

FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 


THE 

HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 


I  nAlLWAY  SUrPLY  COMPANY.  Inc 


Bulletin  No.  750  tells  the  interesting 
story  of  THE  HIGHWAY  GUAR- 
DIAN'S  operation.  Write  for  a  copy. 


New  York 


Chicago        St.  Louis        San  Francisco 


Montreal 


HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 


THE  CROSSING  GATE  THE 
J       MOTORIST  CANNOT  CRASH 
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l"i>;-  It.     This   l.iinK-l'<'KK<'il  KiiKinc  Was  Imported  From  En^lnnd 
in    the    Ideii,    lint    Siiiee    It    Was    a    lieli^ian    Kiii;ine,    It    Ilail  to 
lie  nilTerent. 


Therefore,  an  enormous  sandbox  was 
l)rovi(le(l  to  get  the  train  going.  The 
l)oor  thing  always  had  too  much  load 
behind  her,  and  she  skidded  all  the 
time,  and  when  finally  she  had  the 
train  going,  it  was  time  to  put  the 
brakes  on.  She  looked  a  freak,  and 
she  was  a  freak,  born  of  the  desire 
to  be  different  in  construction,  if  not 
in  aspect. 

I  got  an  awful  shock  once  wlien  I 
saw  a  passenger  train  engine  pulling 
a  sacred  express  train.  I  figured  it 
would  be  two  hours  late,  but  it  was 
not.  Then  I  realized  that  the  days  of 
the  high  drivers  were  gone.  High 
drivers  had  always  been  the  sacred 
symbol  of  express  engines. 

About  the  time  I  was  nine  years 
old,  in  Germany,  I  sent  a  postcard 
to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
asking  for  the  company's  catalogue. 
I  received  it  and  got  a  great  kick 
out  of  it.  It  contained  about  all  the 
types  of  the  world  combined.  They 
might  have  been  pretty  well  standard- 
ized, but  they  had  to  put  brass  ril)- 
bons  around  a  Chinese  or  Manchuria 
Mogul  to  make  it  a  locomotive  for 
China.  This  serious  looking  engine, 
when  so  dressed  up,  looked  like  a 
bar  dame. 

So,  to  be  honest,  wlien  I  hit  New 
^'ork  seven  years  ago,  I  was  laying 
for  a  big  stub-nosed  brute  of  an  en- 
gine with  a  real  cow-catcher  in  front 
(such  as  I  had  seen  in  the  movies), 
and  after  I  left  Manhattan  and  the 


characterless  electric  engines,  I  was 
laying  for  big  stakes.  I  was  badly 
disajipointed.  There  came  a  short- 
set  brute  along,  beautiful  to  the  end, 
except  the  stack,  and  that's  what 
counts.  That  stack  was  just  as  short 
as  any  other  stack,  but  there  was  a 
curly  rim  around  it  at  tlie  tO]).  It 
opened  up  in  a  way  that  looked  play- 
ful. The  exhaust  would  go  out  and 
turn  over  the  rim  a  few  funny  little 
clouds — clouds  that  did  not  go  up 
straight.  They  just  lingered  and  wait- 
ed. Just  like  a  beautiful  woman  who 
says  something  and  does  not  mean  it, 
as  if  there  was  an  afterthought  com- 
ing. That  little  curl  around  the  stack, 
that  little  feminine  expression  was 
just  plainly  disgusting. 

TwO'  days  later,  I  was  standing  on 
top  of  a  hill  in  Pittsburgh.  Looking 
down,  there  were  two  brutes  pulling 
a  long  snake  of  cars  up  the  grade. 
That  exhaust  went  like  the  fire  of  a 
gun.  I  ran  down  the  hill,  laid  for 
them.  They  came  slowly,  pufiting  se- 
riously. They  meant  it,  and  blasted 
away.  Their  stacks  were  straight, 
just  a  little  rim,  and  the  stacks  were 
stubby,  short;  no  skidding,  just  real 
honest  pull. 

They  came  closer.  One  big,  white 
eye  looked  at  me.  The  man  who 
drove  it  could  at  least  see  where  he 
was  going  and  do  his  job.  (In  luirojie 
the  lights  were  more  decorative  and 
for  warning,  rather  than  to  light  the 
track.)  Higher  pitched  went  the  roar. 


They  were  pulling  hard.  They  came 
closer,  and  they  putTed.  There  was  a 
little  rim  above  the  boiler,  four  bolts 
holding  it,  giving  it  a  setting.  They 
blazed  away,  and  I  checked  nuts  and 
bolts,  but  I  always  looked  at  that 
smokestack.  Narrow-lipped,  it  said 
what  it  said,  and  meant  it — no  curls 
around  the  mouth,  just  plain  talking, 
and  it  meant  business. 

That  is  a  locomotive  face.  I  shall 
not  forget — and  after  I  have  been 
drawing  hundreds  of  locomotives, 
there's  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  short- 
stacked  types.  That  engine — no,  that 
stack,  means  business. 

There's  another  drawing.  Fig.  C, 
back  on  the  other  page  near  the  head- 
line. It  shows  how  I  would  design  a 
stack,  if  it  were  my  business.  The 
upturned  cone  makes  the  engine  just 
a  little  more  brute-like  and  short- 
necked,  and  just  a  little  bit  more 
])(werful. 

Of  course,  I  could  keep  on  writing 
and  drawing  about  this  subject  to  the 
limit.  It's  just  my  wish  to  give  a 
little  idea  of  how  different  engines 
look  with  different  types  of  stacks. 
And  that  does  not  apply  to  engines 
alone.  It's  the  same  thing  with  ships, 
houses,  factories.  The  design  of  the 
stack  very  often  describes  the  char- 
acter of  the  owner. 


IVriting  about  Otto  Kuhler,  in  "The 
Blast  Furnace  and  Steel  Plant,"  about  a 
year  ago,  Charles  Longenecker  said,  "To 
(ipfreciate  fully  and  correctly  to  conceive 
the  romance  embodied  in  steel,  calls  for 
more  than  the  eye  of  an  artist;  there  must 
be  a  closer  acquaintanceship.  The  man 
zvho  paints  steel  should  be  something  of 
an  engineer,  and  know  the  anatomy  of 
machines.  Such  a  man  is  O.  Kuhler.  He 
was  born  in  1894,  in  a  home  back  among 
the  hills  bordering  the  Rhine.  His  family 
had  been,  for  several  generations,  makers 
of  iron,  so  that  he  was  reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  created  lasting  impres- 
sions zvhich  had  a  decided  influence  on 
his  choice  of  a  profession.  He  received  an 
education  in  the  technical  schools,  but  al- 
though lie  found  engineering  of  interest, 
he  found  greater  enlhusiasin  in  drawing 
and  painting  the  equipment  -with  zt'hich  he 
worked.  He  served  as  a  mechanic,  as  a 
designer  of  automobile  bodies,  as  an  ad- 
vertising manager  and,  in  1918,  as  a  rail- 
road construction  engineer,  and  for  a  while 
as  a  sailor  in  the  merchant  marine. 

"Coming  to  America  in  1923,  he  settled 
in  Pittsburgh,  'where  he  believed  he  zvould 
find  the  greatest  opportunity  to  practice 
his  profession.  He  remained  there  until 
1929,  when  he  established  offices  and  a 
studio  in  Netv  York  City.  Recently  he 
moved  to  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
sides and  has  his  studio  and  office.'' 

A  visit  to  Kuhler's  studio  by  the  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  &■  Ohio  Employes'  Maga- 
sine  resulted  in  the  Zfriting  of  the  article 
by  the  artist.  It  is  reproduced  here,  wi.h 
some  of  the  sketches,  through  the  cour- 
/p.?v  of  that  magazine. 
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IMPROVED 

IHIIlPOWl 


AN  IDEAL  SHOCK  ABSORBER 


T  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  bolts  subjected  re- 
peatedly to  heavy  stresses  are  ultimately  weakened.  Even 
though  these  stresses  are  below  the  elastic  limit,  the  repetition 
of  the  strain  is  harmful. 

Improved  Hipowers  will  absorb  the  impacts  on  bolts — they  will 
save  the  expense  of  battered  threads  and  mutilated  rail  ends. 
They  are  the  ideal  shock  absorbers. 

Ask  your  experienced  trackmen,  they  know. 

The  National  Lock  Washer  Company 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


The  High  Bolt  Tension  Spring  Washer 
Rust-resisfing    •   Commercially  non  flattenable 
Ultimately  costs  less 


m 
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The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


DruiNc;  THK  lirst  quarter  of  1930  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States 
made  capital  expenditures  for 
new  ef|uipnient  and  additions  and  bet- 
terments totaling  $223,772,000.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Railway  Economics  reported 
May  16.  This  was  an  increase  of  $96,- 
653.000  over  the  same  period  of  1929 
and  a  gain  of  $95,344,000  over  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1928. 

Expenditures  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  current  year  for  purchase 
of  new  equipment  were  $89,070,(;00, 
compared  with  $37,642,000  for  the  same 
months  of  1929. 

Roadway  and  structures  cxi)enditures 
aggregated  $134,702,000,  against  $89,- 
477.000  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

The  total  railroad  capital  expenditures 
program  authorized  to  .\pril  1,  1930, 
amounted  to  $973,578,000,  as  compared 
with  $704,960,000  authorized  to  .-\pril  1, 
1929. 

Expenditures  during  the  first  (|uar- 
ter  of  1930  of  $223,772,000  exceeded  the 
estimate   of  $212,000,000  made  at  the 


November  meeting  of  railroad  execu- 
tives by  $11,772,000. 


Cars  Ready  for  Crops 

Plans  for  handling  the  seasonal  crop 
movement,  which  will  begin  in  al)out  a 
month,  w-ere  discussed  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  M.  J.  Gormley.  chairman  of 
the  car  service  division  of  the  A.R.A., 
at  the  regular  spring  meeting  of  the 
association,  held  May  15  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

With  equipment  in  the  best  physical 
condition  it  has  been  in  recent  years, 
the  railroads  will  have  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  box  cars  to  protect  the  seasonal 
crop  movement,  providing  there  is  no 
abnormal  delay  at  loading  or  unloading 
points.  As  has  been  customary  in  pre- 
vious years,  empty  cars  adapted  to  the 
loading  of  grain,  are  being  returned  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  their  home  roads 
in  the  grain  raising  states  so  they  will 
be  available  as  soon  as  the  crop  move- 
ment begins. 


"Preliminary  forecast  of  winter  wheat 
production  in  1930,"  said  the  report,  "in- 
dicates a  crop  five  per  cent  less  than 
the  last  two  years,  and  about  equal  to 
tlie  five-year  average,  1924-1928.  Grow- 
ing conditions  the  past  60  days  in  the 
areas  of  principal  production  have  been 
relatively  unfavorable.  Spring  wheat 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less 
than  last  year,  with  generally  favorable 
weather  conditions  to  date.  Naturally, 
at  this  season,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge 
with  any  accuracy  the  volume  of  wheat 
the  railroads  will  be  called  upon  to 
move,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  anticipate 
much  less  than  an  average  crop. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  car  service 
(li\ision  that  the  wheat  loading  railroads 
w'ill  be  prepared  this  season  with  a 
supply  of  grain  box  cars  adequate  for 
a  heavy  movement,  but  that  in  the  event 
terminal  grain  storage  conditions  do  not 
improve,  they  must  be  ready  to  take 
prompt  measures,  if  and  when  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  serious  congestion  of 
grain  traffic  at  markets  or  ports. 
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^\OLLER  BEAR3NGS  mounted  Successful  operation  under  these  con- 
'  ^  within  the  wheel  hubs  are  operating  ditions,  the  simplicity  oF  this  rugged 
successfully  where  the  dead  axle  loads      Unit,  its  ease  of  application  to  every 

existing  equipment,  ac- 
claim the  American  Steel 
Foundries  Roller  Bearing 
Unit  as  the  logical  way  of 
applying  roller  bearings 
to  rolling  stock. 

While  Timken  Bearings  are  shown,  Shafer  Bearings  are  also  used. 

American  Steel  Foundries 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


are  as  high  as  33  tons  to  the 
axle.  High  speed  passenger 
service  with  loads  only 
slightly  lower  also  demon- 
strate the  worth  of  this 
roller  bearing  application. 
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R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  A.R.A., 
presided  at  the  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  prominent  railroad  executives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Associated  Traffic  Clubs  Meet 

The  eightli  yearly  mcetinf,'  of  the  As- 
sociated Traffic  Clubs  of  America  was 
held  in  late  April  at  Cincinnati.  More 
than  500  persons  attended.  The  program, 
a  notable  one,  included  such  speakers 
as  E.  I.  Lewis  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  W.  R.  Cole, 
president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
Commissioner  Lewis,  who  dealt  with  the 
historical  and  administrative  aspects  of 
valuation,  was  introduced  by  Henry  A. 
Palmer,  editor  of  the  Traffic  World, 
who.  Commissioner  Lewis  explained, 
was  once  his  boss  in  a  newspaper  office. 
President  Cole  was  introduced  by  J.  M. 
Fitzgerald,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  public  relations  committee  of  the 
eastern  railroads. 

At  the  yearly  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Gib- 
son, attended  by  1000  persons.  General 
W.  W.  Atterbury,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  C.  W.  Gal- 
loway, vice  president  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  spoke.  Atlanta  was  chosen  for 
the  next  meeting  in  October. 


LC.C.  to  Investigate  Motor  Buses 

An  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
general  matter  of  coordination  of  motor 
transportation  of  passengers  and  prop- 
erty on  the  public  highways  by  or  in 
connection  or  in  competition  with  the 
railroads,  has  been  entered  upon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  was 
announced  by  order  May  IS.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  general  inquiry  into  the 
activities  of  the  nation's  bus  and  truck 
services  is  to  acquaint  the  commission 
with  the  entire  motor  transportation  sit- 
uation with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  congress  as  to  additional 
legislation  relating  to  this  section  of  the 
transportation  field. 


Lackawanna's  New  Terminal 
Warehouse 

The  new  terminal  warehouse  and 
freight  station  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road in  North  Jersey  City,  said  to  be 
the  third  largest  building  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  largest  under  one  roof  de- 
voted exclusively  to  general  storage  and 
distribution  purposes  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  was  placed  in  service  May  1. 
Adjacent  to  the  freight  yards,  Hoboken 
Passenger  Terminal,  steamship  piers, 
ferries  to  New  York,  vehicular  tunnel, 
and  express  motor  highway  through 
New  Jersey,  it  is  within  easy  trucking 
distance  to  all  points  in  the  metropoli- 
tant  area. 

Built  of  steel,  concrete,  brick  and 
glass,  its  capacity  is  90,000  tons  or  4,000 
freight  car  loads.  The  floor-carrying  ca- 


pacity ranges  from  250  to  350  pounds 
per  square  foot.  Both  sides  are  served 
by  viaducts  at  second-floor  level,  ample 
l)latforms  and  tail-board  space  are  pro- 
vided at  street  level  and  driveways  ac- 
commodating three  lanes  of  traffic  ex- 
tend through  the  building  the  long  way. 
The  equipment  includes  27  electric  ele- 
vators, a  battery  of  platform  scales, 
electric-lift  trucks  and  live  skids. 

Sections  are  set  aside  for  light  manu- 
facturing, office  and  display  space,  as- 
sembly work,  and  the  special  handling 
of  chemicals,  automobiles  or  what  have 
you.  Another  section  accommodates 
bonded  freight.  A  distribution  service 
will  be  maintained  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  warehouse,  assuring  delivery  at  prac- 
tically all  points  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles  the  following  day.  A  United  States 
customs  storekeeper,  the  manager  of 
Lackawanna  Warehouses,  Inc.,  and  the 
local  freight  agent  will  have  offices  in 
the  building. 

This  project  was  planned  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  engineering  stafif  of  the 
Lackawanna,  the  actual  construction 
work  being  done  by  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co. 


Revenue  Loadings  Down 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  tlie 
week  ended  May  10  totaled  933,931  cars 
as  reported  by  the  car  service  division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  8,968  cars  under 
the  preceding  week  and  a  reduction  of 
115,029  cars  below  the  same  week  in 
1929.  It  also  was  a  reduction  of  68,480 
cars  under  the  same  week  in  1928. 

Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for  the 
week  of  May  10  totaled  _,367,923  cars, 
43.999  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  28,718  cars  under  the  corresponding 
week  in  1928.  Loading  of  merchandise 
less  than  carload  lot  freight  amounted 
to  249,244  cars,  a  decrease  of  15,036 
cars  below  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  and  11,954  cars  below  the  same 
week  two  years  ago. 

Grain  and  grain  products  loading  for 
the  week  totaled  37,466  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  583  cars  above  the  same  week 
in  1929  but  4,657  cars  below  the  week 
in  1928.  In  the  western  districts  alone, 
grain  and  grain  products  loading 
amounted  to  24,352,  an  increase  of  239 
cars  over  the  same  week  in  1929. 

Live  stock  loading  totaled  24,278  cars, 
2,024  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  2,786  cars  under  the  same  week  in 

1928.  In  the  western  districts  alone, 
live  stock  loading  amounted  to  19,487 
cars,  a  decrease  of  1.725  cars  compared 
with  the  same  week  last  year. 

All  districts  reported  reductions  in  the 
total  loading  of  all  commodities  com- 
pared not  only  with  the  same  week  in 

1929,  but  also  with  the  same  period  in 
1928. 


Big  Terminal  Project  for  Buffalo 

Plans  for  a  $50,000,000  produce  ter- 
minal and  farmers'  market,  to  be  built 
at  Buffalo  by  the  Produce  Exchange  and 
the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  are  under 
way.  These  plans  provide  for  50  stores 
for  produce  dealers;  a  15-acre  market 
for  farmers;  a  cold  storage  plant;  a 
garage  and  warehouse  for  grocers  and 
packers,  and  a  bank.  An  enclosed  winter 
market  is  also  planned.  The  market 
will  have  adjoining  it  a  delivery  yard 
open  to  all  railroads,  with  capacity  of 
350  cars  and  storage  facilities  for  an  ad- 
ditional 800  cars. 


Western  Railway  Club  Elects  Officers 

L.  R.  Wink,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  car  department,  C.  &  N.  W.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way Club,  Chicago,  in  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  May  5.  Oth- 
er officers  elected  are,  first  vice  presi- 
dent, C.  T.  Ripley,  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer, Santa  Fe  System;  second  vice 
president,  O.  E.  Ward,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago; 
treasurer,  J.  W.  Fogg,  McLean-Fogg 
Lock  Nut  Co.,  Chicago,  reelected;  sec- 
retary, W.  J.  Dickinson. 

The  principal  address  was  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Craig  Stewart,  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Evanston, 
who  discussed  "Machinery  and  Men." 


But  When  Does  Work  Begin? 

Decisions  announced  May  27  by  the 
California  supreme  court  and  the  state 
railroad  commission  make  mandatory 
the  construction  of  a  union  station  at 
Los  .Vngcles,  in  accordance  with  an  or- 
der to  that  effect  issued  by  the  railroad 
commission  July  8,  1927.  In  the  actions 
of  May  27  the  state  commission  denied 
the  railroads'  petition  for  a  rehearing  of 
the  order  for  construction.  At  almost 
the  same  time,  the  supreme  court,  sit- 
ting en  banc,  wiped  out  that  avenue  of 
further  appeal  by  handing  down  a  unani- 
mous decision  legalizing  the  railroad 
commission's  authority  to  force  con- 
struction. The  decision  has  the  effect  of 
eliminating  that  which  has  come  to  be 
known,  in  the  long  litigation,  as  the 
"blind  spot,"  in  other  words,  the  pub- 
lic utilities  body  with  the  properly  con- 
stituted authority  to  tell  carriers,  how 
and  when  they  shall  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest. 


Improved  Motor  Car  Belts 

Since  early  1925  endless  cord  belt  has 
been  the  standard  transmission  on  sev- 
eral cars  made  by  Fairmont  Railway 
Motors,  Inc.,  of  Fairmont,  Minn.  The 
construction  and  manufacture  of  these 
belts  has  been  steadily  improved  wher- 
ever experience  showed  room  for  better- 
ment. However,  the  basic  design  proved 
to  be  a  revolutionary  advance  over  the 


roves  Locomotive  Operation 


Smoothness  of  operation,  increased  acceleration,  and  better  loco- 
motive control  result  from  application  of  the  American  multiple 
throttle. 

Employing  a  series  of  small  valves  opening  consecutively  the 
American  multiple  throttle  provides  graduated  control  of  steam 
to  the  cylinders  which  insures  ease  and  smoothness  in  starting. 
In  addition  this  fineness  of  control,  avoids  slipping  drivers  and 
increases  the  acceleration  in  starting. 

Built  into  the  superheater  header,  it  is  adjacent  to  the  cylinders. 
When  the  throttle  is  opened  in  starting  there  is  no  momentary 
lag  for  the  superheater  units  to  fill  with  steam.  When  the  throttle 
is  closed  the  steam  supply  to  the  cylinders  is  instantly  stopped. 
No  allowance  need  be  made  for  the  steam  in  the  superheater  units. 
Stops  can  be  made  accurately  with  a  noticeable  reduction  of  wear 
and  tear  on  brake  shoes  and  tires. 

On  any  locomotive  the  American  multiple  throttle  enables  quicker, 
smoother  train  operation. 


AMERICAN  THROTTLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

60  East  42nd  Street  Peoples  Gas  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Representatives:  The  Superheater  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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Atlantic 

SantaFe»8SW^  Coast 

[INE 


IJrlls  Sli<i»  ii  Here  Are  Mol  >V»rn  Out.    Tliey  Have  Heeii  in  Cunt  iiuioiis 
Ser^i<'e,  Timi,  for  Three  YeiirK  iinil  l^ight  Moaths. 


old  style  laced  belt  which  was  suhject 
to  road  faikire  from  torn-out  lacing.  The 
most  recent  improvement  consists  of 
placing  two  plies  of  rubberized  fabric 
full  width  on  the  side  of  the  belt  coming 
in  contact  with  the  engine  and  axle  pul- 
leys, thus  doubling  the  previous  resis- 
tance to  wear  and  giving  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  endless  cord  core  which 
carries  the  load.  This  core  is  formed 
from  one  continuous  cord  wrapped 
lengthwise  of  the  belt,  like  rope  on  a 
hoist  drum,  and  solidly  embedded  in  rub- 
ber. Durability  of  the  old  single  ply 
cover  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  of  six  M19  Inspection  car 
belts  exhibited  by  Fairmont  at  the  Na- 
tional Railway  .'\i)pliances  Show  in  Chi- 
cago, March  10  to  13,  1930.  These  belts 
are  not  yet  worn  out.  Each  has  run  an 
average  of  35,333  miles  in  three  years 
and  eight  months,  on  the  railroads  indi- 
cated by  the  symbols. 


Couzens  Resolution  by  the  Senate 

By  a  vote  of  46  to  27  the  senate  adopt- 
ed the  Couzens  resolution  May  21,  sus- 
pending the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  existing 
law  to  authorize  any  railroad  consolida- 
tions or  acquisition  of  control  until 
March  4.  1931,  except  in  conformity  with 
certain  ref)uircments.  An  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  submitted  by  Senator 
Connally  (Deni.),  of  Texas,  was  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  providing  that  the 
connnission  approve  no  consolidation 
which  does  not  require  continuation  of 
shops  and  offices  on  all  lines  affected. 


or  provide  adequate  compensation  for 
any  damages  to  employes  arising  from 
the  abandonment  of  such  shops  or  of- 
fices. 

The  resolution  sets  up  as  requirements 
precedent  to  approval  by  the  commis- 
sion, that  the  commission  shall  prescribe 
in  its  order  authorizing  the  consolida- 
tion such  terms  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  prevent  dismissal,  demotion  or 
lay-off  of  employes;  that  existing 
through  routes  and  channels  of  trade 
must  be  maintained,  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant must  make  a  bidding  offer  for 
the  acquisition  of  other  lines  allocated 
to  it  by  the  general  consolidation 
scheme  of  the  commission;  and  third, 
that  the  commission  shall  not  approve 
any  consolidation  that  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  any  anti-trust  law,  except  for 
such  approval. 


Swedish  Railways'  Big  Order 

The  Swedish  State  Railways  have  re- 
cently ordered  S.K.F.  anti-friction  jour- 
nal bearings  for  18,000  ore  cars.  The 
boxes  are  to  withstand  a  load  of  7.5  tons 
at  a  maximum  speed  of  60  kilometers  an 
I  our  and  are  expected  to  make  an  an- 
imal mileage  of  40,000  to  50,000  kilome- 
ters. It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  larg- 
es;  single  order  received  for  anti-fric- 
tion journal  bearings  from  any  railroad 
in  the  country. 


The  Standard  Type  B-T  Stoker 

The  Standard  Type  B-T  Stoker,  the 
most  recent  stoker  development,  is  ap- 
plicable to  either  new  or  old  power,  but 


it  is  particularly  designed  for  applica- 
tion where  cab  intrusion  may  be  disre- 
garded and  it  is  desired  to  use  lump 
coal  and  deliver  it  to  the  firebo.x  with- 
out any  appreciable  reduction  in  size. 
This  stoker  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Standard  Type  B-K  Stoker  in  that  it 
comprises  a  rigid  trough  on  the  tender, 
a  rigid  discharge  box  delivering  the  fuel 
to  the  firing  opening  of  the  locomotive 
firebox,  and  an  intermediate  housing  sec- 
tion telescopically  extensible  and  uni- 
versally connected  at  its  ends  to  the 
trough  and  the  discharge  box  to  per- 
mit articulation  between  the  locomotive 
and  tender.  In  the  Type  B-T  Stoker 
these  parts  have  been  modified  and  em- 
body a  novel  distributing  system,  a  spe- 
cial slide  gate  crusher  arrangement,  and 
a  two  section  conveyor  screw  that  con- 
veys lump  coal  from  the  tender  to  the 
firebox  with  little  degradation  of  the 
lumps.  The  coal  from  the  tender  falls 
by  gravity  into  the  tender  trough.  The 
(low  of  coal  to  this  trough  is  controlled 
by  the  usual  form  of  sliding  plates.  A 
rugged  cast  steel  screw  conveyor  moves 
the  coal  forward  past  a  crusher  which 
acts  to  reduce  the  size  of  any  lumps  too 
large  for  efficient  firing  to  a  predeter- 
mined size  suitable  for  delivery  to  the 
firebox.  An  adjustable  slide  gate  in  the 
crusher  zone,  manually  adjusted,  con- 
trols the  maximum  size  lump  coal  to 
he  fired.  This  stoker,  like  the  Standard 
Type  B-K  Stoker,  has  fewer  moving 
parts,  and  adds  minimum  weight  on  the 
locomotive. 

The  Standard  Tyi)e  B-T  Stoker  con- 
veys lump  coal  producing  fewer  of  the 
smaller  sizes  than  any  stoker  now  in 
use,  and  was  developed  to  meet  a  re- 
<|uest  for  a  stoker  having  these  char- 
acteristics. 


J.  M.  Acquires  Stevens  Patents 

The  Johns-Manville  Corporation  an- 
nounces the  purchase  of  the  assets  and 
patents  of  the  Stevens  Sound  Proofing 
Co.  of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  pat- 
ented structural  products  for  sound  in- 
sulating in  walls,  floors  and  ceilings,  and 
for  constructing  anti-vibration  platforms 
under  machinery.  The  acquiring  of  these 
products  makes  an  important  addition 
to  the  present  line  of  Johns-Manville 
acoustical  materials,  consisting  of  Nash- 
kote  felts  in  various  forms  with  both 
perforated  and  plain  covers;  Nashtile 
with  a  plastic  finish  and  Sanacoustic 
tile,  the  latter  product  being  a  perforat- 
ed metal  tile  containing  rock  wool.  Each 
of  these  products  is  designed  to  fill  a 
specific  need,  and  the  group  represents 
the  latest  developments  in  the  acousti- 
cal field.  The  Stevens  systems  have  beer> 
widely  used  by  well  known  architects 
and  engineers  to  prevent  vibration  and 
sound  from  passing  beyond  its  source 
in   apartments,   hotels,   hospitals,  office 
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BRIDGE  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  WITH-- 


LET  ECONOMY  ARCHES  BEAR  THE  BUR- 
DEN OF  YOUR  LOCOMOTIVE  COMBUSTION 
AND  ARCH  PROBLEMS— OUR  ENGINEERS 
HAVE  SOLVED  THE  MYSTERY  OF  "PROFIT 
AND  LOSS"  MORE  THAN  JUST  A  "BRICK" 
—ECONOMY  OF  APPLICATION  AND  A 
NEW  PRODUCT. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  PERMANENT  CURE 
OF  THESE  "ILLS''  NOW? 


Ecoiiotny  Areli  Company 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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buildings,  theaters,  broadcasting  studios, 
schools  and  clubs.  During  the  last  five 
years  the  Johns-Manville  Corporation 
has  treated  more  than  1,000  banks,  brok- 
erage offices,  business  buildings  and 
corporation  law  offices  in  the  New  York 
financial  district  for  the  reduction  of 
noise. 


Sheet  Steel  Booklet 

The  Inland  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  has 
issued  a  booklet  and  two  folders  recently 
on  its  sheet  steel  products.  The  booklet, 
"Inland  Open  Hearth  Sheet  Steel  Prod- 
ucts", describes  briefly  all  the  many 
grades  of  Inland  steel  sheets,  gives 
standard  extras  and  differentials,  tables 
of  tolerances  and  weights,  and  includes 
a  section  describing  trade  customs  and 
practices.  One  folder,  "Inland-Gal-Van- 
Alloy  Steel  Sheets",  describes  the  com- 
pany's new  coated  sheet  steel,  which 
does  not  flake  because  the  coat  is  al- 
loyed to  the  base  metal,  and  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  take  paint  finishes 
better.  The  other  folder,  "Enduring 
Sheets  at  Low  Cost",  includes  some  in- 
teresting new  data  on  Inland  Copper 
Alloy  Steel  Sheets,  the  company's  rust 
and  corrosion-resisting  product. 


Feed  Water  Book  Revised 

Revised  editions  of  the  operating  in- 
struction book  on  the  Coffin  Feed  Water 
Heater  System  are  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution to  interested  persons  who  will 
write  to  the  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr..  Company, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


Freight  Car  Orders 

There  were  33.723  freight  cars  on  or- 
der on  May  1.  On  the  same  day  last 
years  there  were  44,429  cars  on  order 
and  22.242  on  order  on  May  1,  1928.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  number  of  freight 
cars  on  order  on  May  1  this  year  was 
10,706  below  the  number  a  year  ago, 
the  new  freight  cars  installed  in  service 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  numbered  34.725,  compared  with 
15,927  for  the  same  period  in  1929,  or 
an  increase  of  18,798  cars.  This  was 
also  an  increase  of  19,090  cars  above 
those  installed  for  the  same  period  in 
1928. 

Freight  cars  on  order  on  May  1 
showed  that  18.434  were  box  cars,  a  de- 
crease of  1,145  compared  with  the  same 
date  last  year.  Coal  cars  numbered  11,- 
838,  a  decrease  of  8,202  compared  with 
the  orders  on  May  1,  1929.  Refrigera- 
tor cars  totaled  1,886;  flat  cars,  1,225; 
stock  cars.  240.  and  other  miscellaneous 
freight  cars.  100. 

Freight  car  inquiries  since  the  May  is- 
sue of  Transportalion  were  as  follows: 
the  Amtorg  Trading  Co.,  450  gondola 
and  hopper  cars  of  66  tons  capacity; 


Anaconda  Copper  &  Mining  Co.,  17  tank 
cars;  Chicago  &  North  Western,  ten 
70-ton  flat  cars;  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  250 
40-ton  tank  cars;  Illinois  Central,  2,200 
freight  cars,  consisting  of  1,000  auto- 
furniture  cars,  500  70-ton  hopper  cars, 
200  flat  cars,  and  500  mill  type  gondolas, 
bids  opened  May  17;  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
five  flat  cars;  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  has  withdrawn  its  inquiry  for  500 
box  cars;  Union  Pacific,  20  70-ton  ore 
cars;  United  Fruit  Co.,  25  tank  and  15 
fruit  cars;  Western  Electric  Co.,  five 
to  15  100-ton  flat  cars;  Western  Fruit 
Express,  100  steel  underframes;  and  the 
Philippine  Railway,  20  cane  and  ten 
box  cars. 

Freight  car  orders  received  as  follows: 
Magor  Car  Corpn.  from  the  Anglo- 
Chilean  Consolidated  Nitrate  Corpn.  for 
225  20-ton  steel  flat  cars,  and  20  20-ton 
steel  box  cars,  and  from  the  Oliver 
Mining  Co.  for  ten  air-dump  cars;  Ca- 
nadian Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  for  150  80-ton  ore  cars; 
General  American  Tank  Car  from 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Refining  Co.  for  three 
tank  cars;  also  orders  from  the  Milwau- 
kee for  500  stock  cars,  and  the  United 
Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  for  500  re- 
frigerator cars;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 
from  Fruit  Growers'  Express  for  166 
steel  underframes;  Western  Pipe  & 
Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  500  under- 
frames from  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express; 
and  the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  for  66 
gondolas  from  the  Warrior  River  Ter- 
minal. The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  is 
building  300  gondolas  at  the  rate  of 
five  a  day  in  its  Yale  shops  at  Memphis. 


Locomotive  Orders 

Reports  filed  with  the  car  service  di- 
vision of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation show  that  Class  1  railroads  had 
8,222  locomotives  in  need  of  repair  or 
14.7  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line  on 
May  23.  This  was  a  decrease  of  746 
compared  with  the  number  in  need  of 
repair  on  April  15,  at  which  time  there 
were  8,968  or  16.0  per  cent.  Class  1 
roads,  on  May  1,  had  7,294  serviceable 
locomotives  in  storage  compared  with 
7.311  on  April  15. 

The  railroads  also  had  more  locomo- 
tives on  order  May  1,  than  on  any  simi- 
lar date  since  1926,  the  number  on  that 
day  this  year  being  362.  On  May  1, 
last  year,  there  were  346  locomotives  on 
order.  Locomotives  placed  in  service 
in  the  first  four  months  this  year  totaled 
283  compared  with  166  in  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1929  and  531  in  1928. 

Locomotive  inquiries  since  the  May 
issue  of  Transportation  are  as  follows: 
The  Alton  &  Southern,  one  or  two 
switching  locomotives;  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corjin..  asking  for  a  number  of 


locomotives  for  shipment  to  Russia; 
Chicago  Great  Western,  IS  2-10-4  type 
locomotives;  Reading  Company,  10  lo- 
comotives; South  Buffalo  Railway,  two 
eight-wheel  switching  locomotives.  Bald- 
win has  received  orders  from  the  In- 
dianapolis Union  for  four  switching  lo- 
comotives. The  Canadian  Locomotive 
Company  has  an  order  from  the  Temis- 
kaming  &  Northern  Ontario  for  four 
consolidated  type  locomotives.  American 
Locomotive  Company  received  orders 
from  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  for  three 
4-8-2  locomotives;  from  the  Electro 
Metallurgical  Company  of  Canada  for 
one  4-wheel  connected-tank  locomotive 
to  be  built  by  its  subsidiary,  the  Mont- 
real Locomotive  Works,  Ltd.;  from  the 
General  American  Tank  Car  Corpn.,  for 
one  switching  locomotive,  and  from  the 
Wierton  Steel  Co.  for  one  switching  lo- 
comotive. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

Since  the  May  issue  of  Transportation 
the  following  passenger  car  inquiries 
have  been  made:  The  Boston  &  Maine, 
four  diners  for  limited  train  service;  the 
Erie,  20  suburban  coaches  and  three  70- 
foot  mail  and  express  cars;  the  Illinois 
Central,  five  baggage  and  express  cars, 
and  five  horse-baggage  cars;  and  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac, 
two  passenger  coaches. 

Passenger  car  orders  were  as  follows: 
The  Canadian  National,  five  baggage 
cars  from  the  National  Steel  Car  Corpn.; 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  two  gas-electric 
rail-motor  cars  from  the  International 
Equipment  Company;  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  two  diners 
from  the  Pullman  Car  and  Mfg.  Co.; 
the  Erie,  five  express  cars  from  the 
.'American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  20 
suburban  coaches  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.;  the  Lehigh  Valley,  two 
gas-electric  rail-motor  cars,  equipped 
with  600  h.p.  units  by  the  Electro-Mo- 
tive Co.,  and  one  trailer  from  the  Os- 
good Bradley  Car  Co.;  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  four  gas-electric  rail-motor 
cars,  power  plants  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Electro-Motive  Co.,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.;  the  Newfoundland  Railway, 
one  diner  and  two  sleeping  cars  from 
the  National  Steel  Car  Corpn.;  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  one  club 
car  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.; 
the  Northwestern  Pacific,  seven  in- 
terurban  cars  and  two  trailers  from  the 
St.  Louis  Car  Co.;  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, ten  steel  baggage  cars  from 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  South- 
ern Pacific,  one  lounge,  and  three  ob- 
servation cars  from  the  Pullman  Car  & 
Mfg.  Co.;  and  the  Sperry  Development 
Co.,  two  special  gas  rail-motor  cars 
from  J.  G.  Brill  Co. 
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for  RAILROADS 

The  long  experience  of  this  organization  in  raihoad  work  and  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  railroad's  problems  are  proven  by  the  construction  of  22 
locomotive  terminals,  34  shops,  43  power  plants  and  many  passenger  and 
freight  terminals  and  other  general  building  and  engineering  assignments. 

In  almost  every  case  enumerated,  we  did  the  design  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion—  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  client's  own  engineering 
department  and  producing  the  new  facilities  with  speed  at  low  cost. 


Among  our  many  railroad  clients  have  been  the  following: 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors.Inc 

Design  and  Construction 
of 

SHOPS 

LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS 
PASSENGER  TERMINALS 
POWER  PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
FREIGHT  TERMINALS 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Baltimore  <St  Ohio  Railroad 

Boston  &.  Maine  Railroad 

BufFalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Railway 

Chicago,  Burlington  &.  QuincyRailroad 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &.  Pacific  Railway 

Chicago  &.  Alton  Railroad 

Chicago  &.  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 

Chicago  &.  Northwestern  Railway 

Clinchfield  Railroad 

Erie  Railroad 

Great  Northern  Railway 


Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Louisville  &.  Nashville  Railroad 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Mobile  &.  Ohio  Railroad 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pittsburgh  &.  Shawmut  Railroad 
Reading  Company 
Rutland  Railroad 
Southern  Pacific  Lines 
Southern  Railway 

Terminal  Railroad  Assoc.  of  St.Louis 
Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Wabash  Railway 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 
DWIGHT  P.  Robinson,  President 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  NEWARK  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES  BUENOS  AIRES  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  MONTREAL 


MAXIMUM     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DOLLAR  INVESTED 
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Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CANADA. — Tlic  Canadian  Pacific  has 
let  the  following  contracts  for  145  miles 
of  branch  lines  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta:  From  Dunelm,  Sask.,  25  miles 
along  Swift  Current  Creek,  to  Stewart 
&  Grant,  Winnipeg;  the  Debben-Mead- 
ow  Lake  part  of  the  Prince  Albert  and 
Lac  LaBiche  line  in  Saskatchewan,  90 
miles,  to  Hett  &  Sibbald,  Ltd.,  Prince 
Albert,  and  to  the  Tomlinson  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Winnipeg;  from  Crossfield, 
Alta.,  southwest.  30  miles,  to  W.  A.  But- 
ton, \Vinni])Cg. 

KENTUCKY.— The  Southern  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Con- 
struction Co.,  Chicago,  for  14  miles  of 
second  main  track  between  Williams- 
town  and  Blanchet,  and  between  Sadie- 
villc  and  Rogers  Gap. 
MISSOURI.— The  Milwaukee  has  let 
a  contract  to  Peterson,  Shorley  &  Gun- 
ther,  Omaha,  for  the  construction  of 
sections  six  and  seven  of  joint  double 
track  with  the  Rock  Lsland  into  Kan- 
sas City,  between  Moseby,  Mo.,  and 
Birmingham,  13  miles. 
OHIO. — The  Cincinnati  Union  Ter- 
minal has  let  a  contract  to  the  C.  G. 
Kershaw  Contracting  Co.,  Birmingham, 
for  55  miles  of  yard  track  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

OREGON.— The  Oregon  Electric  is  re- 
ceiving bids  for  a  line  between  Lebanon 
and  Sweet  Home,  and  between  Sweet 
Home  and  a  point  in  the  Calapopia  Val- 
ley, about  30  miles.  The  cost  will  l)e 
about  $1,000,000. 

— The  Oregon-Washington  R.R.  & 
Navigation  Co.  and  the  Oregon  Siiort 
Line  have  asked  permission  to  aiiandon 
25  miles  of  the  Homestead  branch  be- 
tween Robinette  and  Homestead.  Owing 
to  abandonment  of  mining  operations 
the  line  has  not  been  paying  expenses. 
TEXAS.— The  Texas  Short  Line  has 
let  a  contract  to  Gifford-Hill  &  Co., 
Dallas,  for  grading  for  an  extension  from 
Grand  Saline  to  Van,  1 1  miles. 
VIRGINIA. — After  improvements  are 
started  on  the  Lewis  tunnel  in  Al- 
leghany county,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
will  start  work  on  the  improvements 
to  Big  Bend  tunntl  between  Alderson 
and  Hinton. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  has  asked  permission  to  build 
a  line  from  West  Gilbert  into  Mingo 
County,  five  miles,  to  serve  coal  lands 
in  the  Guyandotte  River  area. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

COLORADO.  —  Greeley.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Mead 


&  Mount  Construction  Co.,  Denver,  lor 
a  one-story  brick  passenger  station  to 
cost  about  $100,000. 

CONNECTICUT.  —  Waterbury.  The 

New  Haven  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.  for  a  300-ton 
reinforced  concrete  simi)lex  locomotive 
coaling  plant  here. 

INDIANA.— Michigan  City.  The  Chi- 
cago, South  Shore  &  South  Bend  has 
let  a  contract  to  P.  H.  Lorenz,  Moliiic. 
III.,  for  a  one-story  repair  shop  and 
office  building  to  cost  about  $70,000. 
MICHIGAN.  —  Pontiac.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Western  is  receiving  bids  for  a 
three-story  concrete  and  brick  express 
and  office  building. 

MINNESOTA.— Mankato.  The  Chi- 
cago. .St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Graver  Tank 
&  Mfg.  Corpn.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  for 
a  cold  process  type  water  softener  at 
this  point. 

NEW    MEXICO.— Las    Vegas.  The 

.Santa  Fe  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Rob- 
erts &  Schaefer  Co.  for  coal,  sand,  and 
water  facilities  that  will  supply  a  loco- 
motive with  all  three  materials  at  one 
time. 

NEW  YORK.— Buffalo.  Contracts  will 
be  awarded  soon  for  a  produce  terminal 
and  a  farmers'  market  adjacent  to  the 
tracks  of  the  Erie  and  the  Nickel  Plate, 
at  Clinton  street  and  Bailey  avenue.  The 
market  will  cover  about  15  acres.  The 
delivery  yard  will  be  open  to  all  rail- 
roads, will  have  a  capacity  of  350  cars, 
and  storage  facilities  for  800  cars. 

— Manchester.  The  Lehigh  X'alley  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Graver  Tank  & 
Mfg.  Corpn.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  for  a 
large  water  softener  to  be  installed  here. 

— Ft.  Edward.  The  public  service 
commission  has  ordered  the  elimination 
of  the  Adams  Basin  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  three  miles  north 
of  here.  The  cost  will  be  about  $92,000. 
exclusive  of  land  and  damages. 

— Cayuta.  The  Lehigh  Valley's  esti- 
mate of  $113,000  for  the  elimination  of 
the  Decker  Crossing  here  has  Iieen  ap- 
l)r<n'c(l  by  the  public  service  commission. 

— Bowmansville.  The  public  service 
commission  has  approved  the  New  York 
Central's  estimate  of  $285,700,  exclusive 
of  land  and  damages,  for  the  elimination 
of  the  Genesee  street  crossing. 

— Cheektowaga.  The  public  service 
coniniission  has  approved  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Ludwig  avenue  crossing  of 
the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the 
Lackawanna  at  this  point.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $300,000. 

— Tully.  The  Lackawanna  has  permis- 
sion to  let  a  contract  to  the  Porterfield- 


Bingcr  Construction  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  for  eliminating  a  grade  crossing 
on  the  La  Fayette-Tully  highway  at  this 
point. 

— Mooers  Forks.  The  Rutland  R.R. 
Co.  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Caledonia 
Rock  Products  Corpn.,  Bristol,  Vt.,  for 
an  underpass  in  connection  with  the 
elimination  of  a  grade  crossing  here. 
The  cost  will  be  about  $25,500. 
OHIO.— Cincinnati.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Cleve- 
land Wrecking  Co.  for  removing  build- 
ings between  John  and  Baymiller,  and 
Third  and  Fourth  streets  preparatory  to 
building  a  six-story  freight  station  and 
warehouse  to  cost  about  $750,000. 

— Dayton.  The  Dayton  &  Union  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  American  Bridge 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  grade  separa- 
tion structures  in  the  track  elevation 
work  here.  The  cost  will  be  about  $430,- 
000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  —  West  Philadel- 
phia. The  Pennsylvania  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.  for 
a  500-ton,  4-track,  reinforced  concrete 
simplex  roller  skip  automatic  electric 
type  locomotive  coaling  plant. 

—Philadelphia.  The  Pennsylvania  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  locomotive  facili- 
ties in  the  Forty-sixth  street  yard,  to 
cost  about  $347,000. 

—Jacob's  Creek.  The  Pittsburgh  & 
West  \'irginia  has  let  a  contract  for 
the  superstructure  of  a  single-track  steel 
and  concrete  bridge  over  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River  to  cost  about  $300,000.  The 
concrete  piers  are  now  being  built  by  the 
Vang  Construction  Co.,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

TEXAS.— El  Paso.  To  obtain  a  perma- 
nent water  supply  for  its  locomotives, 
and  for  domestic  use  by  a  number  of 
towns  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  the 
Southern  Pacific  will  construct  a  dam 
on  Bonito  Creek,  26  miles  west  of  Car- 
rizozo.  Equipment  is  being  assembled 
for  construction.  The  cost  will  be  about 
$500,000.  Water  will  be  piped  to  Carri- 
zozo,  Luna,  Gallinas,  Pastura,  Coyote, 
-Ancbo,  Corona,  Torrance,  Duran  and 
\  aiiglin. 

— Big  Springs.  The  Texas  &  Pacific 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Railway  Eji- 
gineering  Equipment  Co.  Chicago,  for 
a  high  pressure  direct  steaming  system 
at  the  23-stall  enginehouse  here. 

— Annona.  -Mlhands  &  Davis,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  has  a  contract  from  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  for  a  reservoir  at  this  point. 
WEST  VIRGINIA.— Deepwater.  The 
Virginian  Ry.  has  permission  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Kanawha  River  at  this 
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THE  OKONITE-CALLENDER  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Factories:  Passaic,  N,  J.     Paterson,  N.  J. 
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point.  The  structure  will  cost  $1,000,- 
000.  It  will  enable  the  Virginian  to 
transfer  traffic  to  the  Kanawha  &  Michi- 


gan Ry.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Central  System. 

WISCONSIN.— Janesville.    The  Mil- 


waukee has  let  a  contract  to  the  Worden 
Allen  Co.,  Milwaukee,  for  a  warehouse 
and  office  building  here. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

George  D.  Brooke,  general  manager 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
and  general  manager  with  the  same 
headijuarters.  R.  N.  Begien,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operation,  engineering 
and  construction,  remains  in  charge  of 
engineering  and  construction.  M.  S. 
Connors,  general  manager  of  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Brooke  with 
lieadquarters  as  before  at  Columbus. 
E.  L.  Bock,  general  superintendent  of 
the  western  district  with  headquarters 
at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  had  his  ju- 
risdiction extended  to  include  the  Hock- 
ing Valley.  J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  superintend- 
ent of  freight  tran.sportation  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
with  the  same  headquarters.  W.  W. 
Houston,  superintendent  of  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  remains  at  Columbus  as  su- 


perintendent of  the  Hocking  division  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  F.  D.  Beale, 
division  superintendent  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  at  Richmond,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
the  western  general  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  E.  D. 
Glenn,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Clifton  Forge  division  at  Roncevcrte,  W. 
Va.,  succeeds  Mr.  Beale. 

Clinton  G.  Sibley,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  general  manager  with  head- 
quarters at  Wilmington.  F.  A.  Hansard, 
trainmaster,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Ocala  district  with 
headquarters  at  Ocala,  Fla.,  succeeding 
F.  B.  Langley,  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  third  division 
with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville. 

V.  H.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
division  of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines,  succeed- 


ing R.  H.  Tuttle.  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

G.  H.  Foster,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Portland  division  of  the  Maine 
Central,  has  been  appointed  transporta- 
tion assistant  in  the  office  of  the  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  succeed- 
ing F.  O.  Wood,  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Portland  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Portland.  Mr.  Wood  suc- 
ceeds Frank  J.  Runey,  retired. 

Bowman  H.  Moore  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  presidents'  conference 
committee  on  valuation  with  headquar- 
ters at  Philadelphia,  succeeding  Fred- 
erick H.  Lee,  deceased. 

E.  B.  Martin  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Mississippi  E.xport  R.R. 
with  headquarters  at  Moss  Point,  Miss. 

The  Burlington  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  C.  Murphy  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alliance  division  with 
headquarters  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  succeed- 
ing H.  J.  Hoglund,  promoted. 

D.  D.  Moffat  has  been  appointed  vice 


AGENCIES  OF  PROGRESS 

"Economic  information  becomes  more  important  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  with  each  new  development  in  its  transportation  facilities,  and  in  its 
technic  for  preventing  the  deterioration  of  perishables.  These  agencies  of 
progress,  as  is  well  known,  have  enormously  extended  the  distribution  area  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers.  They  have  made  available  the  year  round 
such  formerly  seasonal  products  as  lettuce  and  celery,  citrus  and  core  fruits. 
Such  products  are  now  commercially  grown  thousands  of  miles  from  leading 
consuming  markets.*  

"If  production  is  to  be  kept  in  a  satisfactory  relationship  to  market  require- 
ments adequate  statistics  of  supply  and  demand  are  indispensable.  When  pro- 
duction outruns  consumption  the  producers  suffer  materially,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  consumer  benefits."** 

*  In  1929  the  Pacific  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  handled  240,470  cars  of  perishables  much  of  which 
traveled  more  than  3000  miles  to  market. 

♦♦From  report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Page  27,  Yearbook  1928. 
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SIMPLIFIED 
TRAIN  OPERATION 

Modern  railroading  reaches  its  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency through  the  simplif3dng  of  each  mechanical 
action  involved  in  train  operation. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  improvements 
is  accomplished  by  AUTOMATICALLY  coupling  air, 
steam  and  signal  hose. 

More  than  150,000  train  miles  of  service  over 
every  large  railroad  in  the  United  States  without  a 
single  delay,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  AMERICAN 
AUTOMATIC  CONNECTORS  are  fool-proof. 

Their  universal  adoption  will  bring  about  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  present  generation  in 
railroading. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTORS 
MEET  MODERN  RAILROAD  DEMANDS 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  CONNECTOR  CORPORATION 
1 1 8  Noble  Court  '  Cleveland  *  Ohio 
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president  of  the  Bingham  &  Garfield 
Ry.  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
F.  O.  Haymond,  general  superintendent, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager 
with  head(|uarters  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
succeeding  L.  S.  Gates,  resigned. 


Financial  &  Legal 

C.  C.  Handy,  general  attorney  of  the 
Xew  York  Central  at  Cleveland,  has 
been  appointed  general  attorney.  Buffalo 
and  I-^ast  division  with  head(|uarters  in 
New  York,  succeeding  A.  S.  Lyman, 
deceased.  The  jurisdiction  of  W.  N. 
King,  general  attorney  at  Cleveland,  has 
biiii  extended  to  include  that  of  ^fr. 
Handy.  F.  L.  Wheeler  and  W.  Mann, 
assistant  general  attorneys  at  Xew  York, 
have  been  appointed  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated positions  of  principal  assistant  gen- 
eral attorneys. 

Harry  W.  Rush,  assistant  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  C.  H.  Vail 
has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary. 

D.  J.  Buckley,  division  accountant  of 
the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  with  headciuarters  at 
Albany,  has  been  ajipointed  general  as- 


sistant to  the  auditor  of  disbursements. 
W.  F.  Reidy,  chief  clerk,  succeeds  Mr. 
Buckley. 

R.  S.  Claar,  resident  engineer  of  the 
Soo  Line  with  head(|uarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, has  been  appointed  right  of  way 
and  real  estate  agent  of  the  Soo  Line 
and  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
with  the  same  headquarters.  Mr.  Claar 
succeeds  John  E.  Westlake,  rcsigneil. 

F.  D.  Hodgson,  controller  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
!)een  appointed  assistant  controller  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Lines  with  head- 
<iuarters  at  Richmond,  Va. 

L.  E.  McKeand,  assistant  to  the  i)resi- 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Nashville,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  controller  with  the  same 
head(|uarters. 

W.  H.  Marsh,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle, 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  has  also 
been  elected  secretary. 

J.  E.  Willis,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Hardwick  &  Woodbury  Ry.  with 
heachjuarters  at  Montpelier.  \'t..  has 
been  appointed  controller  of  the  St. 
Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain.  Mont- 
pelier &  Wells  River,  and  Barre  & 
Chelsea,  with  the  same  headquarters. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

A.  Singleton,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Hocking  \  alley  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  purchasing 
a.gent  of  the  Chesai)eake  &  Ohio  Lines 
at  Richmond,  \'a.  J.  C.  McCaughan, 
general  storekeeper  of  the  Hocking 
\'alley  at  Columbus,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  the  same  head- 
(|uartcrs.  These  changes  are  incidental 
to  ihc  assumption  of  control  of  the 
Hocking  X'allcy  by  the  Ciiesapeake  & 
Ohio.  W.  H.  Stowasser,  storekeeper  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Covington, 
Ky..  has  been  transferred  to  Fulton, 
\'a.,  succeeding  G.  A.  McTyre,  trans- 
ferred to  Covington.  J.  G.  Hilgen,  store- 
keeper at  Richmond,  has  been  appointed 
division  storekeeper  at  Russell,  Ky.  E. 
T.  Campbell,  storekeeper  at  Russell,  has 
I)i'en  appointed  division  storekeeper  at 
Richmond. 

A.  J.  Baker,  storekeeper  of  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Santa  Pe  Lines  at 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Oklahoma  division  at  .\rkansas 
City,  Ark.,  succeeding  R.  E.  Cochrun, 
tran^iferred  to  the  middle  division  at 
Newton.  Kan.  L.  R.  Herring,  storekeep- 
er at  Waynoka,  Okla..  succeeds  Mr. 
Baker. 
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The  cushioning  effect  of  ARDCO  DRIFTING 
VALVES  on  reciprocating  parts  is  helping  materially 
in  reduction  of  locomotive  maintenance  costs.  Im- 
proved lubrication  by  prevention  of  carbonization. 


The  use  of  an  expanding  copper  bellows  in  the  im- 
proved ARDCO  SAFETY  CYLINDER  COCK 
eliminates  air  leakage  and  renewal  of  piston  nngs. 
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but --No  Extra  Fare 

This  palatial  train  opens  a  new, 
direct  route,  which  obviates  change 
of  cars  or  waiting  for  connections, 
between  Old  Point  Comfort,  New- 
port News,  Norfolk  and  Richmond 
on  the  East,  and  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  in  the  Great 
Lakes  section,  and  intervening 
points.  Overnight  service  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Virginia  Hot 
Springs.  Interesting  scenic  and 
historical  route. 

Zuxurious  Appointments 
'    and— Fast  Schedules 


Old^oini 
Qomfort 


t  Sleeper,  from  Toledo  and  ColumUg  .xaT  be  occupied  at  AsMand  until  No.  34  leare. 
6:45  a.  m..  arrivin,^  Huntington  7:20  a.  m..  Charleston  9:00  a.  m. 

X  Sleepers  from  Cliarleston  may  be  occupied  at  Columbua  and  Toledo  until  7  :30  a.  m. 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Lines 
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Traffic 

J.  W.  Flannery,  for  tlic  last  ten  years 
general  traffic  manager  of  tlie  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Co..  with  headciuar- 
ters  at  Cincinnati,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Frisco  Lines  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis.  The  appointment 
is  eflfective  June  I.  Mr.  F'lannery  will 
have  charge  of  ofT-line  solicitation 
throughout  the  United  States.  G.  B. 
Davis,  assistant  to  the  vice  president  in 
charge  of  traffic  of  the  Frisco  Lines 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  will  now 
have  charge  of  the  mail,  baggage  and 
express  traffic. 

George  Stephen,  traflic  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal.  Mr.  Stephen 
succeeds  W.  R.  Maclnnes,  who  has  re- 
tired after  45  years'  active  service. 

Fred  N.  Hicks,  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Milwaukee  at  Seattle,  has 
been  appointed  western  traffic  manager 
with  the  same  iu-adquarters. 

J.  A.  Hickman,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  in  charge  of  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  Big  Four  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati,  has  been  appoint- 
ed manager  of  industrial  development 
with  the  same  headquarters.  W.  F.  Ben- 
ning,  division  freight  agent  at  Indian- 
apolis, has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 


eral freight  agent.  H.  B.  Wood,  freight 
agent  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland. 

H.  Q.  Wasson,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  with  headquar- 
ters at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  with  the  same  headquarters.  I.  W. 
Morris,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  at  Chicago.  W.  H.  Fisher,  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  at  Columbus,  has  retired.  The 
jurisdiction  of  T.  H.  Gurney,  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  the  Hocking  division. 

The  Union  Pacific  System  announces 
the  appointment  of  R.  G.  Owen  as  as- 
sistant to  freight  traffic  manager  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Owen's  duties  will  include  the  solicita- 
tion of  perishable  freight  traffic. 

F.  H.  Baird,  division  passenger  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Cleveland, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  in  charge  of  solicitation  for 
that  road  and  the  Big  Four.  E.  C.  Cook, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central  at  Toledo,  has  also 
been  appointed  assistant  general  passen- 


ger agent  of  the  Big  Four  and  the 
Michigan  Central. 

F.  A.  Key,  Jr.,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Louisiana  &  Ar- 
kansas with  headquarters  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager 
in  charge  of  rates  and  divisions.  H.  R. 
Whiting,  general  freight  agent,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  in  charge  of 
solicitation. 

R.  D.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  baggage  agent  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Lines  at  Los  Angeles,  suc- 
ceeding Harry  Isaacs,  deceased. 

N.  J.  Ferguson,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Napierville  Junc- 
tion Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal, 
will  serve  in  the  same  capacity  on  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Montreal,  suc- 
ceeding James  Fitzsimons,  deceased. 


Mechanical 

L.  D.  Freeman,  assistant  to  the  chief 
mechanical  officer  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  at  Richmond,  V'a.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive, power  with  headquarters  at  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.  Mr.  Freeman  will  have 
charge  of  the  locomotive  shop  at  Hunt- 
ington and  the  car  shop  at  Russell,  Ky. 
The  general  master  mechanic  is  relieved 
of  the  jurisdiction  over  these  shops.  J. 
W.  Small,  chief  mechanical  officer  with 


Santa  Fe 


back  east 
low  fares 

now  in  effect... 

Good  to  Oct.  31st 

FASTEST 
TRAINS 

from 
Los  Angeles 
to  the 

EAST 

Make  Reservations  Promptly 

JAS.  B.  DUFFY 


W.  J.  BLACK 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager        Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
Chicago,  III.  6oo         Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NEW  JORDAN 
TYPE  "A" 
SPREADER -DITCHER 


Meets  Every  Railway  Spreading 
and  Ditching  Requirement 

O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

East  Chicago,  Indiana 
Walter  J.  Riley,  President 
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LoadmasteR 

SWING- CRANE 


In  and  about  railroad  repair  shops, 
storage  yards,  freight  terminals,  trans- 
fer points  and  scrap  and  reclamation 
yards  the  Loadmaster  Swing  Crane 
is  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  piece 
of  equipment. 

A  study  of  the  charts  will  tell  a  more 
convincing  story  of  the  wide  field  of 
usefulness  of  this  sturdy,  versatile 
Loadmaster  Swing  Crane  than  could 
be  recounted  in  several  pages  of 
printed  description. 


Send 
for 
Catalog 


FREDERIC  H.  POOR,  INC. 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
Self  Guarded 

SPRING 
FROGS 


SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 


Are  giving  excellent  service 
under  severe  traffic  condi- 
tions on  Railroads  using 
them. 

Twenty  years  successful 
service  by  CONLEY  TYPE 
FROGS  have  demonstrated 
their  merit  for  safe  and  eco- 
nomical service. 

CONLEY  FROG 
&  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


l.cadquarters  at  Riclinioiul.  \'a..  has  been 
Krantfd  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  M.  A. 
Kinney,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Hocking  Valley,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Hocking  and  Chicago  divisions. 
T.  F.  Barton,  general  master  mechanic 
of  the  Ciiesapeake  &  (jhio  at  Hunting- 
ton, has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond.  C.  B.  Hitch,  master  mechanic 
at  Covington,  Ky.,  succeeds  Mr.  Bar- 
ton. R.  G.  McKee,  master  mechanic  at 
I'tru,  Ind..  has  been  transferred  to  Rus- 
sell. 

The  Northern  I'acifK-  announces  the 
appointment  of  F.  G.  Moody  as  acting 
master  car  builder,  succeeding  H.  M. 
Robertson,  granted  leave  of  absence  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

The  lUirlington  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  G.  B.  Pauley  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Casper  division  with 
headquarters  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  succeed- 
ing H.  E.  Felter,  transferred.  T.  E. 
Paradise  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  .Mliance  and  Sheridan  di- 
visions with  head(|uarters  at  ."Mliance, 
Neb. 

L.  E.  Fletcher,  superintendent  of 
shops  of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines  at  La 
Junta,  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Arkansas  River  division 
and  the  Colorado  division  with  the  same 
head(|uarters,  succeeding  G.  M.  Lawler, 
transferred  to  the  western  division  at 
Dodge  City.  Mr.  Lawler  succeeds  A.  H. 
Bierne,  transferred  to  the  New  Mexico 
division  with  headquarters  at  Raton. 

J.  Smith,  general  foreman  on  the  Ca- 
nadian National  at  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  equipment  of  the  North- 
ern Ontario  district  with  head(|uartcrs 
at  North  Bay.  succeeding  J.  H.  McAl- 
pine,  promoted. 

J.  McCoy  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Midland  Valley,  the 
Kansas  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  and  the  Ok- 
lahoma City-.'Vda-Atoka,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Muskogee,  Okla, 


Civil 

W.  L.  Roller,  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  has  been 
appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Hock- 
ing division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  P.  B.  Snyder  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  division  engineer  of  the 
Hocking  division. 

The  Central  of  \'ermont  has  appoint- 
ed R.  D.  Garner,  chief  engineer  with 
luadtiuarters  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  suc- 
ceeding P.  D,  Fitzpatrick. 

F,  A,  Jones,  division  engineer  of  the 
Omaha  and  Northern  Kansas  divisions 


of  the  Missouri  Pacific  with  headquar- 
ters at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  divi- 
sion, replacing  R.  G.  Bush,  transferred 
to  the  Omaha  and  Northern  Kansas  di- 
vision. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has 
appointed  E.  G.  Day,  division  engineer 
of  the  Peninsula  division  with  headquar- 
ters at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  succeeding  G. 
Loughnane,  retired. 


Obituary 

James  E.  Sague  died  at  his  home  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  aged  67. 
Mr.  Sague  was  a  former  member  of  the 
public  service  commission  in  New  York, 
and  at  one  time  first  vice  president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Works. 

Conrad  F,  Krebs,  controller  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  and  former  con- 
troller of  the  Illinois  Central  System, 
died  in  Chicago,  May  11,  aged  74,  Mr. 
Krebs  had  been  in  railway  work  for  51 
years. 

A.  L.  Grandy,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president,  and  former  chief  engineer  of 
the  Pere  Mar<|uette  with  headquarters 
at  Detroit,  died  in  that  city.  May  3. 

R.  W.  Graham,  retired  superintendent 
of  construction  of  the  western  lines  of 
the  Canadian  National,  died  at  Prince 
Albert,  Sask.,  May  2,  aged  68. 

B.  J.  Rowe,  coal  traffic  manager  of 
the  Illinois  Central  System  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  died  May  12,  aged 
65.  Mr.  Rowe  had  been  in  railway  serv- 
ice for  41  years,  and  coal  traffic  manager 
of  the  Illinois  Central  since  1914. 

A.  G.  Armstrong,  attorney  for  the 
eastern  and  western  lines  of  the  Santa 
Fe  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  died 
May  1. 

W.  A.  Libkeman,  manager  of  sales  of 
the  western  district  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.  at  Chicago,  died  May  13. 

William  C.  Reitz,  vice  president  of  the 
I'ittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  died  in  Pittsburgh, 
May  4,  aged  74. 

George  Deeks,  president  of  the  Do- 
minion Construction  Co.,  died  at  To- 
ronto, May  1,  aged  72. 

N.  J.  Van  Schoyck,  manager  mail  and 
express  traffic  of  the  Milwaukee  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  in  that 
cit.\.  .\pril  30. 

M.  W.  Cooley,  formerly  general  man- 
ager of  the  Uintah  Ry.,  died  at  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.,  April  29,  aged  75. 

E.  S.  Locke,  treasurer  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  died  in  Louisville, 
April  27,  aged  56. 

H.  F.  Ricker,  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Gulf  Mobile  &  North- 
ern, died  at  Mobile,  .\pril  22. 
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H.  I.  Miller,  retired  railroad  executive,  died  in  New  York, 
April  22,  aged  68. 

W.  M.  Robinson,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Augusta  &  Summerville  R.  R.,  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  April 
17.  aged  82. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  has  made 
the  following  changes  in  personnel:  W.  S.  Rugg,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  engineering,  will  also  have  charge  of  sales 
activities.  Mr.  Rugg  takes  over  the  duties  of  E.  D.  Kilburn, 
resigned.  S.  M.  Kintner,  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Re- 
search Laboratory,  has  been  appointed  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  engineering  department  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Rugg. 

Marshall  D.  Raymond  has  been  appointed  sales  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and  the  Railway  Steel- 
Spring  Co.,  to  be  associated  with  George  B.  Powell,  district 
sales  manager  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Raymond, 
after  serving  with  the  A.E.F.,  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  in  1923.  He  served  as  a  special  apprentice  at 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Schenectady  Works,  for  two 
years.  Since  1925  he  has  been  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

G.  LaRue  Masters,  sales  manager  of  the  National  Lock 
Washer  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Masters  joined  the  company  in  1919, 
taking  charge  of  the  sales  of  car  window  equipment.  He 
built  up  the  volume  so  successfully  that  in  1927  he  was  made 
assistant  sales  manager,  and  in  1929  became  sales  manager. 

E.  A.  Doyle,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Linde  Air  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  American  Weld- 
ing Society. 

The  C.  F.  Pease  Co.,  Chicago,  has  appointed  W.  Earle 
Pashley  second  vice  president  and  assistant  sales  manager. 
C.  D.  McCormick,  assistant  advertising  manager,  succeeds 
Mr.  Pashley  as  advertising  manager. 

G.  M.  Basford  Company  announces  the  removal  of  its  of- 
fices from  17  East  42nd  street  to  the  Lincoln  Bldg.,  60  East 
42nd  street,  New  York. 

Tuco  Products  Corpn.  has  moved  its  Chicago  office  from 
the  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  to  the  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  122 
South  Michigan  boulevard. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.  has  appointed  the  Harry  N. 
Crowder,  Jr.,  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  exclusive  sales  representatives 
for  high  temperature  cement  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties,  and  adjacent  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Electric  Railweld  Sales  Corpn.,  Chicago,  has  created 
a  special  department  for  handling  repairs  and  reinforcement 
of  steel  bridges,  in  charge  of  G.  W.  Hettrick. 

The  Pettibone-MuUiken  Co.,  Chicago,  has  appointed  H.  L. 
Miller,  manager  of  the  electric  railway  division.  Mr.  Miller 
was  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Buda  Companv,  Harvev, 
III. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  of  Rich- 
ard F.  Straw  as  sales  manager  of  the  Wright  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  makers  of  Wright  hoists,  trolleys  and 
cranes. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 
Inc.,  has  been  moved  from  17  East  42nd  street  to  60  East 
42nd  street. 

The  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.  of  Lima  and  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  the  steel  foundry  department  and  steel 
casting  business  of  the  Industrial  Brownhoist  Corpn.,  Cleve- 
land, and  Bay  City,  Mich.  The  steel  foundry  at  Bay  City 
will  be  operated  by  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.  beginning 
May  1.  Extensive  improvements  are  planned,  among  the 
first  of  which  will  be  a  modern  15-ton  open  hearth  furnace. 

C.  L.  Newby,  assistant  manager  at  Chicago  of  the  Hyatt 


One  Block  North 
of  Grand  Central  Palace 


INTRODUCING 
the  moderate  rote  into 
modern  hotel  luxury 

Appreciation  is  complete  when 
you  learn  the  extremely  moderate 
rates  at  the  Hotel  Lexington.  The 
luxury  of  its  appointments,  the 
perfection  of  its  Frerrch  cuisine, 
the  convenience  of  its  location 
leave  nothing  else  to  be  desired. 

801  ROOMS.   Each  with  a  private  bath  (tub  and 
shower),  circulating  ice  water,  mirror  door. 

341  with  double  beds.  1  person  $4,  two  $5 

229  with  twin  beds.  Either  t  or  2  persons  $6 

231  with  twin  beds.  Either  1  or  2  persons  $7 

HOTEL 

LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frank  Gregson,  Manager        Phone  MURray  Hill  7401 

*  Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation,  J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President  * 
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Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Xewark.  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  western  division  with  the  same  headquarters. 

The  Chicago  Steel  Foundry  Co.  has  appointed  R.  C.  Bird 
sales  engineer. 

Thomas  R.  Symington  of  T.  H.  Symington  &  Son,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  has  resigned  and  joined  the  Symington  Company 
and  the  Gould  Coupler  Co.  as  assistant  to  the  president,  with 
headquarters  in  Xcw  York. 

The  International  Derrick  &  Equipment  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  lias  bought  the  Leidecker  Tool  Co.,  Marietta.  The 
plant  will  remain  at  Marietta  and  no  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  organization.  The  New  York  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional Derrick  &  Equipment  Co.  has  moved  from  74  Trinity 
place  to  90  West  street. 

Joseph  M.  Welles,  western  representative  of  the  Standard 
Coupler  Co.  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become  representa- 
tive of  the  Globe  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Barlow  W. 
Brooks  succeeds  ^^r.  Welles. 

The  American  Arch  Co.,  Inc.,  has  moved  its  general  of- 
fices to  the  TJncoIn  RIdg.,  60  East  42nd  street.  New  York. 

The  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corpn.  has  consolidated  the 
Kansas  City  offices  of  its  various  units  in  its  new  building 
at  910  Baltimore  avenue.  The  units  are:  the  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Co.,  J.  B.  Colt  Co.,  Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  National 
Carbon  Co.,  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Co. 

Tom  M.  Girder,  chairman  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corpn., 
has  been  elected  president,  succeeding  E.  T.  McCleary,  de- 
ceased. 

The  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  moved  its  office 
in  Chicago  to  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 

The  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  has  moved  its  of- 
fice to  the  Lincoln  Bldg.,  60  East  42nd  street.  New  York. 
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Railway  Engineering  Equipment 

Co  35-36-37-38 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  The    73 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co   33 

Robinson  Connector  Co   4 

Santa  Fe  Railway    98 

Schaefer  Equipment  Co   3 

Snow  Construction  Co.,  T.  W  

.Southern  Pacific  Co   94 

Standard  Car  Truck  Co   79 

Standard  Coupler  Co  104 

Standard  Stoker  Co.,  Inc.,  The..  67 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co.  .,  102 

Superheater  Co.,  The    53 

Transportation   Publishing  Co   99 

Tuco  Products  Corpn  102 

Union  Pacific  System   38-39 

United  Engineers  &  Constructors, 
Inc   91 

Valve  Pilot  Corpn   49 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc  

Waugh  Equipment  Co   75 

West  Disinfecting  Company    69 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 

Co  42-43 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products   

Wood  Conversion  Co  103 


ALLERTON 
HOUSES 


CHICAGO 

Huron  &  Michigan  Avenues 

W.  W.  DWYER,  Mgr. 


I 


CLEVELAND 

Chester  Ave.  &  East  13th  Sf. 

FRED  JOYCE,  Mgr. 


Transient  Rates  $2.50-S3.50  daily 

AUerton  Club  Residences  are  the  realization  of  an 
ideal  for  men  and  women  of  refinement.  So  admir- 
ably have  they  lent  themselves  to  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  discerning  that  they  are  now 
numbered  among  the  handsomest  structures  of 
America's  greatest  cities. 

Affording  every  convenience  of  the  modern  hotel 
or  club,  without  the  excessive  cost,  they  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  matter  of  select  living  for  people 
of  discrimination. 

Allerton  facilities  include  well  equipped  gymna- 
siums and  squash  courts. 


TUCO 
FLEXOLITH 


for 


FLOORS 


TUCO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

30  Church  St.  -  -  New  York 

122  South  Michigan  Ave.   -  Chicago,  Illinois 


SPECIALISTS  IN  FORGED 


Center  Plates 
Draw  Bar  Yokes 
Knuckle  Pins 
Air  Brake  Pins 
Brake  Jaws 
Journal   Box  Wedges 
and 

Miscellaneous  Forgings 

Send  us  your  specifications 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

Pittsburgh  New  York  Chicago  Baltimore 
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Why  Risk 


running  short  of  water  and  the  con- 
sequent inevitable  delays  or  serious 
damage — 

crawling  out  on  a  tender  to  measure 
the  water  supply  on  a  speeding  train — 
sometimes  on  a  dark,  cold,  stormy 
night? 


THE  ECONJTviY 

Tender  Water 
Level  Indicatoe 


shows  in  the  cab  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  tender. 

It  is  simple,  positive  in  action,  and 
cannot  get  out  of  order. 


Locomotive  engineers  or  firemen  will 
find  The  Economy  is  easy  to  operate 
and  is  the  only  positive  indicator  on 
the  market  to  stand  up  in  continuous 
service  without  requiring  mainten- 
ance. It  is  used  by  both  Canadian  and 
American  railroads. 


Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  and  United  States  under  exclusive  license 

by 

Economy  Railway  appliance 
Company  Limited 

712-71+  RAILWAY  KXCHANGIC  BUH.DING    -    MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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RESPONSIBLE 


It  never  ^yays  to  judge  importance 
by  size. 

Brake  Gear  Details  are  not  large, 
but  their  responsibility  is  great. 
Regardless  of  train  loads,  or 
speeds,  or  unusual  conditions  of 
service,  they  must  hold. 

And  these  two  things  you  can  be 
certain  of  getting  when  you  in- 
sist on  Schaefer  Brake  Gear  De- 
tails— details  that  are  stronger, 
more  dependable,  more  econom- 
ical in  service,  and  performance 
that  only  a  seasoned  manufac- 
turing organization  with  years  of 
experience  behind  it  can  build 
into  its  products. 

Forged  from  a  single  piece  of 
special    steel,   free  from  welds, 
and  reinforced  where  the  wear 
comes,  Schaefer  details  can  truly 
be  considered  safe  and  responsi 
ble. 


SCHAEFER 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

General  Offices 
Koppers  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S  C  [H  AEFEI^l 
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NO  ENGINE  IS  SO  BIG  IT 
DOESN'T  NEED  THE  BOOSTER 


Locomotive  design,  today,  aims  at  low  maintenance. 

But  maintenance  is  roushly  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  driving  wheels. 

Whatever  the  power  output  desired,  merely  push 
the  button  and  The  Locomotive  Booster  will  give  the 
effect  of  another  pair  of  drivers  and  at  an  average 
maintenance  cost  of  half  a  cent  per  mile  against  5  to 
10  cents  per  mile  for  the  extra  pair  of  drivers. 

The  Locomotive  Booster  is  as  essential  to  efficient 
locomotive  performance  as  is  the  low  gear  to  the 
automobile. 


Both  are  needed  for  maximum  power  as  we 
smooth  start,  rapid  acceleration 
and  to  give  extra  power  on  the 
hills,  yet  the  Booster  is  usually  in- 
operative and  therefore  requires 
little  maintenance. 


as  a 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


MONTREAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1^.  .1.^  numtrln 


H  Tran/|iortetioii 
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Conventions  Do  Pay,  He  Says 


Harold  A.  Smith 


Division  V,  Mechanical,  at  Atlantic  City, 
Hears  Chairman  McManamy  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Millions  to  Overcome  Congestion, 


Charles  W.  Geiger 


The  American  Electric  Railway  Association 
Convenes  at  San  Francisco 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Engineers,  George  W.  Early 

Something  About  the  Gigantic  Dirigibles 
Now  Building  at  Akron,  Ohio 


The  Story  of  the  Street  Car, 


C.  K.  Le 


A  Westinghouse  Engineer  Continues  the  History 
of  Early  Days  in  this  Industry 


The  Great  Northern  Into  California, 


Charles  Dillon 


With  the  Western  Pacific  This  Northern  Line  Invades 
Southern  Pacific  Territory  This  Summer 


When  Is  a  Train  Really  a  Train? 


Lyle  J.  I  verse  n 


A  Recent  Decision  Gives  Increased  Interest  to  This 
Discussion  of  the  Safety  Appliances  Act 


Editorial  Comment, 
The  News  of  the  Month, 


Department 
Department 


End  of  Season  Near 

AUGUST  is  to  have  only  one  im- 
portant railroad  meeting — that 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
and  Supervisors'  Association.  This 
organization,  really  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Mechanical  Division  of  the 
the  American  Railway  Association, 
is  to  gather  for  what  appears  likely 
to  be  an  extremely  interesting  cim- 
vention  at  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel. 
Detroit,  August  26  for  two  days' 
session.  The  program  announced 
to  the  present  writing  shows  ad- 
dresses by  President  Aishton  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  the  tried  and  true  conven- 
tion speaker  of  American  railroads, 
and  T.  C.  Powell,  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 
road. The  Supply  Men's  Assn.  will 
have  an  exhibit. 

Talks  will  be  heard  about  freight 
containers,  explosives,  private  cars 
and  their  handling — meaning  freight 
cars  owned  !)y  other  than  railroad 
companies — ,  and  others  about  car 
department  matters  by  representa- 
tives of  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  the  Soo 
Line,  and  the  Pere  Marquette. 

June,  the  big  month  of  big  con- 
ventions, was  indeed  a  busy  30  days. 
The  superintendents  met  at  Minne- 
apolis; the  Protective  Section  at 
Buffilo,  June  17-19;  the  Freight 
Station  Section  at  Louisville,  June 
17'20;  the  American  Electric  Rail- 
■way  Assn.  at  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  June  2,3-26;  Safety 
Section  at  Denver,  June  24-26,  and 
Divisions  V,  VI,  and  VIII  at  At- 
lantic City,  June  18-25.  The  Devel- 
opment Association  met  at  Duhith 
June  18-20,  and  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neers at  .\tlantic  City  June  16. 
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The  Texas  &  Pacific 

■Power  Locomotives 

Class  1  Railroads  In  Fuel  Economy 


"p^  ACH  year  from  1924  to  1930  fuel  performance  on  the 
Texas    and    Pacific    has    improved    with  remarkable 
steadiness.    During  this  period  the  railroad  has  placed  70 
Lima  Super-Power  Locomotives  in  service. 

That  these  engines  have  been  an  enormous  factor  in 
making  new  fuel  performance  records  is  shown  by  the 
above  chart.  Starting  in  1924  at  140  pounds  of  coal  per 
1000  gross  ton  miles,  a  saving  of  35%  has  been  effected. 

In  February  1930  the  Texas  and  Pacific  headed  all 
Class  1  Railroads  in  the  United  States  with  a  fuel  per- 
formance of  91  pounds  of  coal  per  1000  gross  ton  miles. 

The  last  report  of  the  Inspection  Division  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  also  placed  Texas  and  Pacific 
power  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  having  the  fewest  mechani- 
cal defects. 

Replacing  obsolete  engines  by  Super-Power  is  the  sure 
way  to  better  fuel  performance  and  operating  economy. 


F.nginc  No.  rei,  one  of  the  Texas 
Type  Locomotives  built  by  LIMA 
for    the    Texas    and  Pacific. 


'Actual  oil   consumption   is  equated   to  coal. 


Incorporated 
LIMA,  OHIO 


• — Atlantic  Foto 


The  Atliintir  City  Aiiilitnriiiin,  Showing  the  Kxhihits  of  the  Ilsiilivay  Supply  Maiiuf aotjirers'  Association.     Note  the  Beautiful 
Lig^hting   Effects,   also   the    Cement    Floors    Which  Aildeil  Years  to  the  IJaiUvay  Supplynien's  Feet. 


Conventions  Do  Pay^  He  Says 

Value  of  Future  Meetings  Rests  With 
Members,  Chairman  McManamy  Tells 
Atlantic  City  Gathering 

By  Harold  A.  Smith 


TWK   Hon.    Frank  AIcManain>, 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  address- 
ing the  convention  of  tlie  American 
Railway  Association  held  in  Atlantic 
City  during  June,  said : 

"I'his  is  a  wonderful  convention. 
Wednesflay  morning  I  came  into  this 
auditorium  with  one  of  the  ])ast 
presidents  of  this  association,  and  a 
prominent  journalist.  When  we 
reached  the  exhibition  hall  and  saw 
the  magnificent  collection  of  railway 
appliances  assembled  there,  I  was 
asked  this  (|uestion :  'Does  it  ])ay?' 
My  reply  was  that  I  had  reached  a 
deci.sion  on  that  point  1 1  years  ago 
wiien  it  became  my  duty  to  determine 


for  the  United  .States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration whether  or  not  a  meet- 
ing of  this  association  should  be  held 
during  the  period  of  federal  control. 
I  decided  then  that  it  did  ])ay,  and  I 
have  had  no  occasion  since  to  change 
my  mind. 

"The  potential  value  is  here.  Its 
actual  development  depends  on  you. 
^'ou  will  get  out  of  it  just  what  you 
I)ut  into  it.  If  you  come  here  solely 
for  a  gijofl  time,  it  will  not  jiay 
either  you  or  your  com])any.  If  you 
take  advantage  of  the  o|)])ortunities 
here  afforded  to  improve  your  knowl- 
edge of  railway  a])i)liances  and  meth- 
ods it  will  return  substantial  divi- 
dends to  both." 


Now  that  another  great  convention 
of  the  mechanical  division  has  been 
concluded  we  reali/.e  more  forcefully 
than  ever  that  the  above  remarks  are 
correct,  'i'here  is  no  question,  (^f 
course  it  ])ays.  If  you  could  have 
followed  each  day  the  addresses 
made,  felt  the  inspiration  that  each 
speaker  gave  to  his  audience,  listened 
to  the  committee  reports,  the  discus- 
sions of  the  same  and  the  serious  ar- 
gumentative way  the  details  were  dis- 
cussed, not  by  the  members  for  their 
individual  glorification  but  to  ad- 
vance American  railroad  standards, 
you  would  not  doubt  it. 

.Some  of  the  most  interesting  high 
lights  of  the  1930  convention  and  the 
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The  Fr:illklill   IliK'li^vily  (■liarfliaiis  >li^^llt  he  tli4'  Title  l'i>r  'I'ili.s  One  Sll<»^v- 
inis   AViilter   if.   Coyle,   lleniiiiii    I-*.    Itall    :iii<l    .liii-k    Itaiiilolpli   4»f  **n4ifiNter 
r'llliie'*  fill  Their  \\H>-  to  the  t 'on  \  4*11 1  ton.     I. fit   («»  KiiA'lit:  \V:iltei*  H.  <"4>yle, 
Jlerin;iii   V.    Itall,   .ia4*k  ICaiifl4>l|ili. 


most  discussed  ones  were  the  attend- 
ance, the  new  auditorium,  the  ad- 
vancement and  future  of  the  steam 
locomotive  and  tlie  draft  f^ear  tests. 
Because  of  recent  lousiness  conditions 
many  were  tlic  prophets  who  knew 
this  convention  would  be  a  Hop — rail- 
road men  were  not  cominf(,  etc.,  but 
what  actually  happened  was  the  lart^- 
est  attendance  of  railroad  men  in 
history.  Up  to  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  total  rej,nstration  was  7,46,3  as 
compared  with  7,750  in  1928,  but  the 
registration  in  the  Mechanical.  I'ur- 
chases  &  Stores  and  Motor  Trans- 
port divisions  showed  an  increase  of 
109.  The  decrease  was  in  the  regis- 
tration of  ladies,  there  being  ,304  less 
in  attendance  than  in  192S. 

The  question  which  popped  u])  on 
every  side  was.  How  do  you  like  the 
new  convention  hall  ?  accomixmied 
usually  by  the  negative  nod.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  that  is  rather  use- 
less to  discuss.  The  growth  of  both 
the  convention  and  tlie  exhibits  re- 
quired larger  facilities.  The  new  au- 
ditorium, the  largest  in  the  world, 
costing  $15,0(X),000  and  occupying 
seven  acres  of  ground,  ideally  meets 
the  situation.  And  here  we  pause  to 
give  our  readers  a  few  more  figures 
on  this  great  structure.  It  is  675 
feet  long  and  351  feet  wide.  Tlie 
main  chamber  seats  41.000  peo])le  and 
66,000  can  be  seated  in  the  entire 


I)uilding.  The  Madison  Scjuare  Gar- 
den in  New  York  could  be  ])laced  in 
the  main  auditorium  and  several 
other  large  gatherings  be  held  con- 
currently in  the  remaining  area.  The 
stage  is  165  feet  wide  and  85  feet 
deep,  while  the  trusses  su])porting 
the  main  ceiling  are  135  feet  above 
the  main  floor  level.  The  engineer 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  12,- 
000  tons  of  structural  steel.  i8.0(X) 
tons  of  reinforced  steel.  42,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  and  4,000,000  feet 
of  electric  wiring  were  used. 

What  the  headshakers  objected  to 
was  not  the  building  or  its  construc- 
tion. It  was  the  changed  atmosphere. 
The  old  pier  carried  with  it  a  sea- 
shore holiday,  goodfellowship  air 
that  is  largely  urbanized.  The  ladies 
found  little  in  the  auditorium  to  at- 
tract or  hold  them.  In  the  old  davs 
they  made  the  i)ier  head(|uarters.  The 
concerts  in  the  entrance  hall  formed 
a  gathering  point  where  they  became 
acquainted,  and  the  men  in  turn 
widened  their  acquaintances  and 
found  relief  from  the  details  of  their 
work.  Many  ])leasant  friendshijis 
were  developed  on  the  old  pier  that 
carried  back  into  the  business  world 
a  better  understanding  and  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

The  new  setting  while  justified  by 
necessity  will  with  time  change  en- 


tirely the  character  of  these  conven- 
tions. The  exhibits  will  be  there. 
The  railroad  men  will  inspect  and 
study  them,  but  the  contacts  will  be- 
come more  formal.  The  "Piill"  and 
"Dick"  will  disappear  and  in  its  stead 
will  come  the  pardon  me  Mr.  Hlank 
l)ut  if  you  have  a  moment  to  spare 
1  would  like  to  show  you,  etc.  \\'ill 
this  be  just  what  you  want  Mr. 
Railroad  Man?  Is  this  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Commercial  Ambas- 
sadors? That's  for  you  both  to  de- 
termine. By  all  means  modernize 
your  roads  and  your  equi|)ment  but 
don't  modernize  3'our  relationships 
or  permit  a  change  to  develoi)  that 
will  afTect  the  coo])erative  sjjirit  that 
lias  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  me- 
chanical dei)artments  of  our  roads 
and  their  e(|uipment. 

.Samuel  M.  N'auclain.  in  his  address 
before  the  convention  on  June  24. 
said:  "1  want  to  try  to  bring  before 
the  members  of  this  association  some 
realization  of  the  glorious  associa- 
tion to  which  they  now  belong,  a 
time-honored  institution,  an  institu- 
tion that  has  greater  value  to  the 
railways  of  the  entire  world  than  any 
other  thing  that  has  happened  since 
its  ince])tion."  In  reviewing  further 
the  history  of  the  master  mechanics 
association  since  its  organization  in 
Cleveland  in  1868  he  showed  how 
much  the  spirit  of  cooperati(jn  had 
existed  in  the  organization  and  what 
it  had  meant  in  the  develojjment  of 
our  modern  locomotives. 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  tiic 
steam  locomotive  Mr.  McM.'uiamy 
said : 

"We  hear  nu:ch  about  the  probable 
future  of  the  railroads  and  the  possi- 
l)ility  or  even  probability  of  the  traf- 
iic  being  largely  diverted  to  other 
means  of  trans])ortation.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  attem])t  to  forecast  the 
future,  but  I  see  nothing  in  the  ])res- 
ent  situation  that  threatens  the  future 
su]iremacy  of  the  railroads  in  the 
trans])ortation  field.  For  at  least  75 
years  the  railroads  had  nf)  effective 
competition.  Within  the  ])ast  few 
vears  comjietition  within  certain 
limits  has  developed,  but  I  .see  in 
that  no  occasion  for  alarm.  ])artic- 
ularly  when  that  same  com])etition  is 
])roviding  the  railroads  annually  with 
more  than  one  million  carloads  of 
high  class  traffic  which  otherwise 
would  not  exist,  and  which  is  also 
relieving  the  railroads  of  many  classes 
of  .service  which  they  formerly  per- 
formed at  a  loss. 

"I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  as  at  i)resent 
managed  to  meet  any  comi)etitive 
situation  which  may  arise  providing 
they  do  not  spend  too  much  of  the 
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money  that  is  earned  on  the  rails  in 
acquiring  and  developing  other  means 
of  transportation  to  handle  traffic 
which  can  he  more  economically,  effi- 
ciently and  satisfactorily  handled  hy 
rail. 

"Like  John  Paul  Jones,  the  rail- 
roads have  not  yet  hegun  to  'fight. 
When  they  do  they  will  get  their 
share  of  the  traffic,  and  the  puhlic 
will  get  service  of  a  character  which 
is  now  not  even  dreamed  of.  I  can, 
perhaps,  use  the  steam  locomotive  to 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  Every  few 
years  some  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
some  other  means  of  generating 
power  appears  with  a  large  bouquet 
of  lilies  to  place  on  the  bier  of  the 
steam  locomotive.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  there  have  been  wonderful 
developments  along  those  lines,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  steam  locomo- 
tive, increased  in  size,  power  and 
speed,  improved  in  efficiency  and 
economy  continues  to  dejjart  and  ar- 
rive on  schedule  time  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  the  railroads 
Vv'ill  be  able  to  drive  competition 
from  the  transportation  field,  and 
they  should  not.  They  will  meet  it 
with  comforts,  conveniences  and 
service  which  for  distances  of  more 
than  50  miles  will  be  almost  irresis- 
tible, and  the  public  will  be  vastly 
benefited  thereby." 

Mr.  Vauclain  in  concluding  his  ad- 
dress had  the  following  to  say  on  the 
same  subject : 

"My  remarks  today,  touching  as 


From    the    Aildress   of    Hon.    Friiiik    MoManainy:    ''Wedne.silay    Moniinj?  I 
Ciiiiic    into   Tills    Antlltoriuni    With    One   of    the    Past    Presidents   of  This 
j\ssoei:ition,  anil  a  Prominent  .lonrniilist."  Left  to  Kifirht:  Frank  MeMananiy, 
Harold  A.  Smith,  and  D.  F.  Cranford. 


they  do  the  high  spots  only,  would 
not  be  complete  did  I  fail  to  refer 
to  the  probable  continuance  of  the 
steam  locomotive  on  our  railways, 
as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  industry 
where  it  seems  now  to  be  indispens- 
able.   We  have  been  for  more  than 


Gilbert  E.  Kyder,  Left,  President  of  the  ItalUvay  Sniipiy  SlaiiiiliK-tnrers 
Aniin.  Consmtulatint;  the  Newly  Elected   President,   S.   (>,   l>o\tii,  Kificht. 


100  years  developing  this  benefactor 
to  mankind.  Wherever  it  has  gone 
it  has  promoted  prosperity  and  car- 
ried civilization  into  lands  at  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

"In  1895  locomotive  builders  and 
electricians  became  iiiterested  in  the 
designing,  development,  introduction 
and  consecjuently  the  construction  of 
electric  locomotives.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  associated  with  George 
Westinghouse  when  we  first  joined 
forces,  in  that  same  year  to  develop 
electric  loci^motives  for  all  classes 
of  service.  We  are  not  ashamed  of 
our  accomplishments  in  the  time  that 
has  ela])sed.  For  industrial  work  this 
type  has  sui^erseded  all  others.  The 
steam  dummy  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  electric  industrial  locomotives, 
however,  are  even  now  giving  way  to 
small  ty])es  of  locomotives  either  di- 
rectly driven  by  gasoline  or  Diesel 
motors,  or  indirectly  driven  by  gaso- 
line or  Diesel  electric  devices.  The 
art  is  jorogressing  rapidly.  The  pcv- 
severance  of  those  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  these  machines  is 
highly  commendable.  The  electric 
road  locomotive  for  heavy  railway 
traffic  and  high  s])eed  passenger  ser- 
vice is  now  a  proved  success  where- 
ever  there  is  sufficient  traffic  to  war- 
rant its  introduction.  In  the  very 
near  future  we  shall  have  electric 
operation  of  railways  along  the  Al- 
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A.  l)«'\cr4>M    I  Ned    to    Itc    :i  Ujiilro:iil 

Hilt  \o^v  III'  l.s  AsNiii'iiiti'il  with  Li'i* 
\V.    Ilarlter   ton   the   Itiy;lit).   SelliiiK  <■>•' 
ll:irher     rxitenil     >lotiiiii     l>e\'if*e.  >]rN. 
IJeverell   in   the  C'i'lller. 

lantic  seal)()ar(l  extendiiii^  fiDni  I'xis- 
ton  to  Washington.  And  as  a])])ii)xi- 
mately  40  per  cent  of  the  jjopulation 
of  the  United  States  is  cast  of  tli.' 
Allegheny  Mountains  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  such  electric  ojieration 
would  not  he  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  than  when  oi)crated  1)y 
steam  motive  i)ower.  There  is  an 
even  greater  desire  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  smoke  and  dirt  in  our  con- 
gested centers,  es])ecially  here  in  the 
East,  and  regardless  of  the  ex])cnse 
to  which  our  railroads  may  he  put. 
electrification  must  eventually  he  in- 
stalled. .\nd  if  these  large  centers 
through  which  the  railroads  jjass 
must  he  electrified,  there  is  no  reason 
why  electric  locomotives  should  not 
he  coupled  up  to  all  trains,  operated 
continuously,  and  without  change  of 
engines  at  any  ])oint. 

"The  <levelopment  of  the  Diest'I 
locomotive  is  having  the  attention  of 
engineers  and  railway  officials 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  ])ro- 
gressing  well.  There  is  one  great 
handicap  to  a  more  general  introduc- 
tion of  this  class  of  ])ower,  namely, 
the  great  expense  involved.  W'hilc 
all  locomotive  huilders  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  this  type 
of  k)Comotive,  some  of  f)ur  railroads 
are  also  indulging  in  the  experience 
of  deveIo])ing  these  engines,  which  T 
am  !<ure  in  the  course  of  time  will 
come  into  general  use  for  many  ])ur- 
poses. 

"Hut  notwithstanding  all  these  suh- 
stitutions  for  the  steam  locomotive, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  what  actually  can 
be  done  with  the  steam  engine  in 
the  way  of  continuous  ])erformance. 
economical  ])erforniance,  and  reduc- 
tion in  maintenance  that  will  con- 
tinue it  in  service,  so  that  it  can  he 


more  ably  di.scussed  in  the  year  1980 
than  it  will  be  at  this  convention  in 
1930.  1  have  not  lost  interest  in 
this  greatest  of  all  human  devices, 
and  will  continue  in  future  as  in  the 
past  to  he  its  advocate  and  I)uilder." 

Mr.  Aishton  in  his  address  before 
the  convention  had  this  to  say  about 
the  draft  gear : 

"1  don't  know  anything  ;il)out  the 
tcchni(|ue  of  your  business.  1  would 
liave  to  be  introduced  to  a  draft  gear 
t(j  know  what  it  is.  .'\nyway,  I 
would  not  know  about  all  the  details, 
hut,  in  connection  with  modern  loco- 
motives and  modern  trains,  I  know 
vou  have  given  attention  to  the  matter 
of  draft  gears,  ^'ou  have  made  tests 
at   I'urdue  University  and  ])repared 


.1.   A\  .   <'h:iliiiler  .-iikI   J.         ('h:iii|>le  Were 
on   ll:iiiil   to  Fro\e  tlint  I^eoiioiiiy  Arelies 
;ire  ">lori>  Tlisiii  .liiNt   :i   Itrii'k."     Left:  J. 
>V.  Chaniller.    HiKht:  J.  ('.  <'h<i|t|>le. 


s])ecifications,  but  nevertheless,  in  my 
judgment,  equally  ini])ortant  with  this 
I)ower-brake  investigation  is  a  con- 
tinued detailed  intelligent  study  of 
this  ])roblem  of  draft  gears,  anrl  I 
believe  that  on  the  solution  of  those 
two  ])rol)lcm^  will  de])en<l  very 
largely  the  future  economies  you  are 
going  to  bring  about." 

There  are  several  interesting 
Ijhases  to  this  statement.  Mr.  .\ish- 
ton  seems  to  be  the  first  man  whom 
we  have  ever  heard  at  a  convention 
admit  that  he  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  draft  gear  to  know  what 
it  is.  The  majority  seem  to  think 
that  they  know  evervthing  there  is 
to  know  about  a  draft  gear  and  that 
the  problem  has  now  been  quite  thor- 
oughly settled  by  the  Purdue  tests 
and  that  all  you  need  now  to  insure 
vour  road  draft  gear  protection  is 
to  buv  a  gear  with  a  laboratory  label. 
Vet  Mr.  Aishton  says :  "You  have 
made  tests  at  Purdue  University  and 


prepared  specifications,  but  neverthe- 
less in  my  judgment,  equally  import- 
ant with  this  power-brake  investiga- 
tion is  a  continued  detailed  intelligent 
study  of  this  jjroblem  of  draft  gears." 

We  wonder  if  in  this  reference  we 
don't  see  the  suggestion  that  only  the 
first  step  has  been  taken  and  that  to 
completely  rovuid  out  the  subject  the 
laboratory  tests  should  be  followed 
by  exhaustive  road  tests,  as  has  been 
done  with  the  power-brake  so  as  to 
secure  data  more  cif)sely  approximat- 
ing actual  o])erating  condition-;. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  value 
of  the  Purdue  tests  to  the  industry. 
This  is  further  attested  by  the  new 
interest  develojMng  in  the  subject,  by 
the  great  number  of  changes  made  in 
gears  during  the  past  year,  by  the 
many  new  and  radical  types  shown 
for  the  first  time  at  this  convention, 
but  it's  all  only  a  start. 

Papers  were  presented  by  commit- 
tees on  the  following  subjects  nearly 
all  of  which  dex'cloped  good  discus- 
sion : 

Lubrication  of  cars;  prices  for  labor  and 
materials;  rebuilt  cars;  loading  rules; 
tank  cars;  l)rakes  and  brake  equipnieiit ; 
wlieels;  car  construction;  safety  appli- 
ances; couplers  and  draft  gcar.s;  speci- 
fications and  tests  for  materials;  joint 
committee  on  reclamation;  automotive 
rolling  stock;  locomotive  and  car  liglit- 
ing;  lubrication  for  locomotives;  loco- 
motive design  and  construction;  electric 
rolling  stock;  railway  sanitation;  design 
cif  shops  and  engine  terminals. 

Addresses  were  made  by  R.  H. 
.\ishton,  G.   E.   Smart.   C}ilbert  E. 


It's  Serious  liiisiness  SelliiiK  Stokers  .\s 
You  ("lin  Tell  liy  This  Pietlirc  of  Friink 
i*.  iCoeseii  jinii  Henry  S.  llann  of  the 
Si.-iiiihiril  Stoker  Co.  Left:  Frank  I*. 
Uoeseii.     KiK'ht:  Henry  S.  Mann. 
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Ryder,  W.  P.  Borland.  M.  J.  Gorm- 
ley,  Hon.  Frank  McManamy,  Samuel 
J.I.  \'auclain  and  A.  G.  Pack.  An 
individual  paper  on  "The  Freight 
Car  Inspection  Pit"  was  presented  by 
R.  L.  Kleine  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  H.  A.  Johnson,  director  of  re- 
search, A.R.A.,  rendered  an  illustrat- 
ed report  on  the  progress  of  the 
power-brake  tests. 

In  the  last  day's  session  A.  R. 
Ayers,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  was 
elected  chairman  of  Division  V,  Me- 
chanical. O.  S.  Jackson  was  elected 
vice  chairman.  Mr.  Jackson  is  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  machinery  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System. 

The  officers  of  the  Railway  Sup- 
ply Manufacturers  Association  are  to 
be  especially  complimented  this  year 
on  the  wonderful  work  which  they 
did  in  preparing  and  running  the  ex- 
hibits and  the  new  and  novel  forms 
of  entertainment  produced.  The  work 
entailed  i^robably  a  much  heavier 
burden  than  heretofore  because  of 
the  com]3lete  readjustment  of  work- 
ing conditions,  exhibits,  equipment, 
etc.  We  would  like  to  tell  in  detail 
of  many  of  the  interesting  entertain- 
ments, decorative  features,  the  track 
exhibits,  etc.,  but  our  space  is  lim- 
ited so  probably  the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Manamy : 


Cninniandant  H.  C.  Dardelet  of  the 
French  Army,  Devised  the  "Dardelet 
Threadlock"  As  a  Mean.s  of  Preventinjf 
the  Uiiserewing  of  Detonation  Caps  on 
Freneh  Army  Shells.  Ij,  C.  Sprague,  Kx- 
eeiiti%'e  Vice  Pre.si<ient  of  the  Dardelet 
Threadlock  Corpn.,  Is  Shown  on 
the  Right. 


'T  will  now  say  a  word  with  re- 
spect to  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association  which  has  done 
so  much  to  make  this  meeting  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  you.  The 
more  or  less  temporary  I)usiness  de- 
pression may  he  afifecting  the  mem- 
l)ership  of  the  Supply  Manufacturers' 
.'Vssociation,  but  they  are  not  taking 
it  lying  down.  The  magnificent  dis- 
]:>lay  of  railway  appliances  which 
they  have  brought  here  in  part  at 
least  for  your  benefit  can  be  ec|ualled 
nowhere  else  on  earth,  and  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  various  devices,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  their  spirit 
is  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  in- 
dustries. 


4^ 

It.  L.  IDttinger,  Asst.  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Ry.  Telling  A.  J. 
Davis,  (Left)  and  F.  Ij.  Norton,  (Right), 
How  Mncli  Cooler  Washington  Is  in  the 
Slimmer  Than  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Norton 
Looks  Like  He  is  Neutral  and  Glad  He 
Lives  in  New  York. 

"Their  con,stant  efforts  to  bring 
about  im]3rovements  in  railway  equip- 
ment and  supplies  has  done  much 
toward  making  it  possible  for  the 
railroads  to  make  the  remarkable 
record  in  service,  economy  and  effi- 
ciency which  have  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  this  meeting." 

Gilbert  E.  Ryder,  vice  president 
of  the  Superheater  Co.,  was  president 
of  the  R.  S.  M.  A.  and  S.  G.  Down 
of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
was  vice  president.  Mr.  Down  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Ryder 
as  president  and  D.  L.  Eubank  of 
the  Galena  Oil  Corpn.  has  been  elect- 
ed vice  president. 


There  Is  Nothing  Like  Bringing  Up  the 
Itoy  Itiglit.  We  Note  a  Copy  of  Trans- 
port:ition  in  Virgil  Frantz^s  Han<1.  Of 
Course  Vou  All  Know  .lames  Frantz  on 
the  Right  Whose  Graham  White  Sanders 
Are  Your  Rainy-Day  Surety  Against 
Power  Losses. 

Report  on  Draft  Gears 

The  sul)committee  on  draft  gears 
submitted  tentative  specifications,  last 
year,  for  draft  gears  for  freight 
service.  These  specifications  were  in- 
cluded in  the  yearly  report  to  the 
association  and  printed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1929.  This  subcommit- 
tee, through  its  chairman,  H.  W. 
Fans,  reported : 

Following  the  annual  convention  last 
year  these  tentative  specifications  were 
submitted  to  the  manufacturers  for 
criticism.  Replies  were  received  from 
all  manufacturers  and  careful  considera- 
tion was  given  to  all  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions offered. 

Revised  specifications  were  then  pre- 
pared and  these  also  were  submitted  to 
all  manufacturers.  Later  a  joint  con- 
ference was  held  with  the  main  com- 
mittee and  the  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers,  at  which  all  differences 
of  opinion  were  frankly  discussed. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  is  to  limit 
any  future  applications  of  freight  car 
draft  gears  to  A.R.A.  approved  types. 
Any  manufacturers  may  submit  one  or 
more  types  for  approval.  Tests  will  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  manufac- 
turer under  the  supervision  of  your  sub- 
committee in  the  A.R.A.  laboratory  at 
Purdue  University.  A  certificate  of  ap- 
proval will  be  issued  for  each  type  of 
gear  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  specifications.  These  certificates 
will  be  good  as  long  as  no  change  is 
made  in  either  the  design  or  material  of 
the  gear,  or  in  the  specifications. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  ob- 
stacles will  be  placed  in  the  way  of  de- 
velopment of  new  and  improved  types 
of  draft  gear.  In  Section  1  of  the  pro- 
posed specifications  it  is  specifically 
stated  that  they  cover  draft  gears  for 
freight  cars  and  locomotives  "having  the 
A.R.A.  standard  pocket." 

In  order  that  the  purchaser  of  ap- 


proved  draft  gears  may  1)c  a1)lc  to  as- 
certain for  himself  tliat  gears  furnislied 
are  up  to  standard,  secondary  speci- 
fications have  heen  prei)ared  vviiich  are 
designated  as  Purchase  Specifications 
for  Approved  Draft  (iears  for  l'"reiglit 
Service. 

These  purchase  specifications  provide 
for  abbreviated  tests  to  be  made  under 
either  the  '^()(  0  or  27,000-lb.  drop  iiain- 
mer.  Tiiey  may  1)e  made  at  tlie  manu- 
facturers' own  hiboratory  or  that  ol  tiie 
railroad,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  purchaser. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  material 
used  by  most  railroads  for  draft  gear 
follower  plates  is  low  carl)on  steel  or 
wrought  iron.  Such  material  is  too  soft 
for  this  purpose,  especially  when  used 
with  certain  types  of  draft  gear  which 
utilize  the  followers  to  i)rovide  part  of 
the  friction  capacity. 

Therefore,  it  is  reconiiiieiided  that 
when  separate  followers  are  used  with 
friction  draft  gears  they  shall  be  made 
from  carbon  steel  and  conform  to  the 
chemical  and  physical  re(|uirements  of 
the  A.R..-\.  si)ecitications  for  axles, 
shafts  and  other  forgings.  Class  A  un- 
annealed  (Manual,  Section  A.  pages  7 
to  10.  1926).  The  size  of  the  followers 
shall  be  12!-.;",  i)lus  or  minus  '"s".  by 
SJi",  plus  or  minus  ',s",  by  2]4".  plus 
or  minus  132". 

It  is  further  recommeiided  that  shear- 
ing of  followers  l)e  not  permitted.  They 
shall   be  smooth   forgerl   or  sawed. 


Division  VI  Attendance 
Lower  This  Year 

The  opening  session  of  Division 
Purchases  &:  Stores,  A.R.A..  was 
called  to  order  in  the  eleventh  yearly 
meeting  at  .Atlantic  City,  June  1<S,  hy 
William  Davidson,  chairman,  general 
storekeeper  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  The  attendance  was  not 
up  to  the  average  of  this  important 
organization,  hut  the  400  members 


and  guests  who  did  appear  used  all 
the  availal)le  space,  so  perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well,  remcnil)ering  the  weath- 
er, that  more  did  not  show  u]). 

Char.es  E.  Denney,  president  of 
the  h-rie  Railroad;  R.  11.  .\ishton. 
presidenl  of  thi'  American  Railwa\' 
Association,  and  the  cliairmaii,  Mr. 
Davidson,  were  the  sjjeakers.  Follow- 
ing their  addresses  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  given  ()\er  to  committee 
re])orts. 

In  tlie  third,  and  last  day's  ses- 
sion, Friday.  June  20,  C.  E.  Walsh. 
])urchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  was  chosen  chairman  for 
the  ensuing  year,  with  L.  C.  Thom- 
sfju,  manager  of  stores,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  as  vice  chairman. 
The  general  committee  elected  for  a 
two-year  term  consists  of  these  mem- 
bers:  F.  S.  .\ustin,  purchasing  agent. 
P>(jst()n  &  .\ll)any:  J.  L.  Bennett. 
])urchasing  agent.  Central  of  (Geor- 
gia: (j.  W.  Hichlmeier,  general  i)ur- 
chasing  agent.  Union  Pacific  .System: 
L.  P.  Kramjjf.  sui)ply  agent,  Mis- 
souri Pacific:  W.  M.  Davidson,  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  Illinois  Central :  E. 
F.  IIasI)rook.  assistant  i)urchasing 
a  g  e  n  t  ,  Chicago,  P)tirlingt(ni  iv 
( jtiincy :  and  J.  V..  Mahaney,  general 
suijcrvisor  of  stores,  Chesajieake 
Ohio  and  Pere  Marquette.  In  addi- 
tion, a  committee  on  nominations  was 
elected  as  follows:  E.  A.  Clifford, 
general  ])ui"chasing  agent,  Chicago  & 
Xorth  Western:  L.  P.  Krampf.  sup- 
ply agent,  Missouri  Pacific;  W.  S. 
Morehead,  assistant  general  store- 
keeper, Illinois  Central:  H.  T. 
Shanks,  purchasing  agent,  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  and  A.  L.  Sorcnsen. 
manager  of  stores.  Erie. 

Air.  Denney  said,  in  his  address 


at  the  opening  session,  that  he  be- 
lieved railroads  would  remain  for 
many  years,  as  they  are  now,  the 
country's  most  de])endal)Ie  form  of 
transportation.  "These  railroads  are 
a  big  factor  in  maintaining  the  coun- 
try's prosperity,"  Mr.  Denney  de- 
clared. "Expenditures  made  by  them 
for  supplies  of  all  kinds  enter  into 
almost  every  industry.  The  rail  car- 
riers in  1929,  for  instance,  spent  $1,- 
329,535,000  for  fuel,  materials  and 
sup])lies  alone.  This  amount,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  jnirchases  made 
indirectly  by  the  railroads  of  many 
commodities,  large  quantities  of 
which  go  into  railway  e(|uipment  and 
new  construction  that  is  contracted 
for  under  lumji-sum  agreements  and 
is  not  classified  under  the  head  of  di- 
rect ])urchases. 

"While  railway  ])urc]ia.ses  in  1929 
exceeded  by  $58.194,0a)  or  nearly 
five  per  cent  those  made  in  1928,  they 
fell  below  the  totals  for  earlier  years 
from  1923  to  1927.  This  reduction 
was  in  part  due  to  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  use  of  materials 
by  the  rail  carriers,  a  gradual  decline 
in  railway  inventories  of  materials 
and  supplies  on  hand,  and  lower  jirice 
levels  of  certain  of  the  commodities 
purchased. 

"Not  only  has  the  s])eeding  up  of 
the  movement  of  freight  l)een  of  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  the  shippers  of 
tliis  coimtry,  but  the  railroads  them- 
selves have  also  benefited  for  it  has 
enabled  them  to  operate  successfully 
with  reduced  inventories." 

Through  the  reclamation  of  old 
materials,  according  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  on  recovery, 
repairs  and  reclamation,  sub.stantial 
savings  are  being  realized  and  large 
quantities  of  material  which  formerly 
went  into  the  scrap  heap  after  serv- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed,  is  now  either  be- 
ing repaired  or  converted  into  other 
uses. 

"Wc  are  being  constantly  urged 
bv  our  executive  officers  and  by  the 
officers  of  this  a.ssociation,"  said  the 
committee  report,  "to  assist  in  the  re- 
duction of  operating  expenses  on  our 
railroads.  This  committee  has  given 
the  subject  of  reclamation  and  recov- 
ery of  material  careful  study  as  it  is 
one  of  the  important  ways  in  which 
a  railroad  may  reduce  its  purchases 
and  operating  expenses.  We  hope 
that  by  the  studv  of  this  report,  all 
roads  will  be  able  to  find  something 
iri  it  that  can  be  adopted  and  which 
v/ill  aid  in  the  more  economical  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  railroads  of 
this  country." 

The  committee  submitted  a  list  of 
nearly  300  ways  in  which  old  rails. 
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locomotive  parts,  tools  of  different 
kinds,  car  wheels,  springs,  bolts,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  which 
have  worn  out  their  original  useful- 
ness, can  be  reclaimed  and  again 
placed  into  service.  In  addition,  meth- 
ods have  also  been  devised  for  the  re- 
claiming of  oil,  packing  and  waste  at 
moderate  cost.  On  many  of  the  roads, 
the  reclamation  of  material  is  a  high- 
ly organized  industry  in  charge  of  a 
general  reclamation  committee  which, 
with  divisional  committees,  watches 
e\ery  opportunity  to  bring  about 
savings  through  the  reclaiming  of 
materials. 


Electrical  Engineers 
There  Also 

Some  of  the  really  imi)ortant 
things  of  this  world  are  done  (|uietly 
and  unostentatiously.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  semi-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineers.  This  organization's  ])resi- 
dent,  J.  C.  McElree,  electrical  en- 
gineer for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way, called  the  members  to  order 
Monday  morning,  June  16,  at  the 
Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City.  The 
reading  of  reports  proceeded  immedi- 
ately without  anyone  making  a 
speech,  a  novelty  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  a  reporter,  entitled  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  custody,  during  1931, 
of  the  self-heating  waffle-iron,  award- 
ed for  outstanding  merit  in  the  in- 
terest of  progress. 

There  were  ten  reports,  the  first 
of  the  lot  being  that  on  train  light- 
in.g".  Others  were,  locomotive  elec- 
trical equipment ;  purchasing  electri- 
cal energy ;  electric  welding  and  heat- 
ing ;  welding  equipment ;  illumina- 
tion ;  automotive  railway  equijMnent ; 
power  plants :  motors  and  control. 
All  the  reports  will  appear  in  full 
in  the  regular  yearly  report.  As  might 
be  expected  in  a  meeting  of  men  as- 
signed to  subjects  so  highly  technical, 
the  closest  attention  was  given  every 
report,  the  discussion  was  brief  and 
pointed,  and  no  time  was  wasted.  The 
regular  yearly  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  in  October  in  Chi- 
cago. 


Motor  Transport  Division 
Has  Problems 

The  Motor  Trans]Jort  Division  of 
the  /Xmerican  Railway  Association 
v;as  organized  four  years  ago  at  At- 
lantic City.  More  than  60  railways 
were  represented  in  this  year's  con- 
vention, presided  over  by  A.  P.  Rus- 
sell, executive  vice  president  of  the 
New  Haven  .System.  R.  H.  Aishton, 
president  of  the  A.R.A.,  spoke  at 


the  opening  session,  emphasizing  the 
extremely  important  tasks  confront- 
ing the  division  in  trying  to  coordi- 
nate steam  railwav  and  highway  serv- 
ice, and  in  influencing  jjroper  fed- 
eral legislation  to  regulate  highway 
carriers. 

Mr.  Russell  presented  the  report 
of  the_  general  committee,  and  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  R.  L. 
Fairbairn  of  the  Canadian  National, 
chairman  of  the  rail  motor  car  sec- 
tion, and  of  T.  B.  Wilson  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  E.  Wanamaker,  electrical 
engineer  for  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
was  appointed  to  Mr.  Fairbairn's 
place,  and  C.  R.  Harding,  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, to  Mr.  Wilson's  position.  Chi- 
cago was  selected  for  the  next  meet- 
ing place  and  November  18-20  as  the 
dates. 

R.  N.  Van  Doren,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry., 
chairman  of  the  law  committee,  i:>re- 
sented  a  rei^ort  describing  progress 
at  \\'a,shington  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Parker  bill  to  regulate  inter- 
state motor  coach  lines.  Mr.  \\' ana- 
maker  read  a  paj^er  for  the  rail  mo- 
tor car  section  on  "The  Probable 
Rail  Motor  Equipment  of  the  Fu- 
ture ;"  \Y.  F.  Collins,  automotive  en- 
gineer for  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  read  a  report  on  "Organiza- 
tion for  Maintenance  and  Supervi- 
sion of  Rail  Motor  Cars,"  and  a  re- 
port on  "The  Future  Needs  in  Rail 
Motor  Car  Development"  was  pre- 
sented by  F.  Hartenstein,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  Other  reports  received  were 
from  the  committee  of  the  motor 
coach  .section  of  which  P.  J.  Neff  is 


chairman.  A  jjaper  on  "New  Meth- 
ods in  Train  Heating"  was  read  by 
S.  M.  Sovocool  of  the  Peter  .Smith 
Keating  Co.,  and  one  by  A.  H.  Can- 
dee,  railway  engineer  for  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  on 
"Torque  Control  for  Internal  Com- 
Ijustion  Engines." 

In  the  second  day's  session  R.  K. 
-Stackhouse,  general  sui)erintendent 
of  stations  and  transfers.  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  spoke  on  truck  com- 
IJetition.  "As  to  what  .should  be  done 
to  meet  motor  truck  competition," 
said  Mr.  Stackhouse,  "it  is  felt  this 
feature  divides  itself  into  two  phases : 
First,  expeditious  movement  of  traf- 
fic by  railways,  and,  .second,  what 
may  be  done  in  highway  motor  truck- 
ing. 

"The  effect  of  motor  trucks  on 
railway  movement  is  shown  liy  the 
fact  that  in  1920,  Class  I  steam'  rail- 
v.-ays  handled  89,901,495  tons  of  less 
than  carload  lot  freight;  in  1926,  it 
had  dropped  to  68,296,686  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  24.03  per  cent.  In  1928  it 
had  further  declined  to  63,260,249 
tons,  a  decrease  of  29.7  ])er  cent  from 
1"20.  The  motor  truck  has  been  a 
potent  factf)r  in  less  than  carload  lot 
freight  haulage,  and  each  railroad  has 
no  doubt  determined  the  extent  to 
which  this  feature  affects  its  rev- 
enues. 

"The  number  of  trucks  registered 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  end 
of  each  year  indicated,  represents  a 
barometer  of  motor  truck  progress. 
At  the  end  of  1920,  there  were  1  ,- 
006,082  trucks  registered  while  on 
the  same  day  in  1925,  there  were  2,- 
441,709,  an  increase  of  143  per  cent 
over  1920.  On  the  last  day  of  1929, 
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there  were  registered  in  tlie  United 
States,  3,379,854  motor  trucks,  an 
increase  of  38  per  cent  over  1925. 
Truck  production  by  capacities  in 
1929,  which  was  a  fairly  representa- 
tive year,  showed  that  93.4  i)er  cent 
of  the  total  production  consisted  of 
trucks  of  less  than  two  and  one-half 
tons.  rucks  of  from  two  and  one- 
half  tons  and  less  than  five  tons 
amounted  to  5.1  i)er  cent,  wh.ile  1.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  were 
trucks  of  five  tons  and  over. 

"A  natural  indication  from  these 
figures  would  be  that  the  motor  truck 
performs  its  most  valuable  service 
in  terminal  areas.  However,  although 
93  per  cent  of  the  trucks  are  of  less 
than  two  and  one-half  tons  cajiacity, 
a  great  deal  of  comparatively  long 
distance  traffic  undoubtedly  is  car- 
ried on  such  trucks.  Furthermore, 
these  smaller  trucks,  when  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  number  of 
large  capacity  trucks,  and  the  vari- 
ous types  of  trailers,  (including  the 
.special  trailer  for  automobile  han- 
dling), constitute  in  the  aggregate  a 
vast  potentiality  in  the  transiiortation 
of  freight. 

"  Twenty-two  ])er  cent  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  live  stock  at  16  principal 
markets  in  1929  came  by  motor  truck. 
At  these  markets,  13.775.905  cattle, 
calves,  hogs  and  sheep  arrived  by  mo- 
tor truck,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent 
over  the  receipts  by  truck  in  1928. 
The  number  of  hea'd  of  cattle  re- 
ceived by  truck  at  these  points  has 
nearly  trebled  since  1925.  The  ton- 
nage shioped  by  truck  since  1925  is 
estimated  at  two  million  tons  and  to- 
tal value  at  410  million  dollars.  It  is 
estimated  this  live  stock,  if  shipped 
b-v-  rail,  would  have  aggregated  152,- 


000  carloads.  The  average  truck  haul 
is  fifty  miles  with  a  maximum  of 
three  hundred  miles. 

"Reports  also  show  the  extensive 
use  that  is  made  of  motor  trucks  for 
the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  jjtjints  in  southern 
Indiana  and  southern  Illinois,  from 
western  New  York  and  the  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah sections  a  n  d 
eastern  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 

"It  is  hoped,"  continued  Mr.  Stack- 
hou.se,  "that  this  information  will 
give  the  membership  of  the  division 
some  interesting  information  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  motor  trucks  in 
the  transportation  of  freight,  and  en- 
able the  formulation  of  sound  poli- 
cies to  insure  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  service.  With  a  pro])er 
understanding  of  the  ability  of  each 
form  of  transportation,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  railroads  and 
the  motor  trucks  may  be  pnjperly  co- 
related  into  a  whole  picture  for  trans- 
])ortation  service  to  the  pul)lic." 


Brower  Heads  Superin- 
tendents 

C.  E.  Rrower,  general  superintend- 
ent of  transportation,  A.  B.  &  C. 
Ry..  Atlanta,  Ga..  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Railroad  Superintendents  in  the  clos- 
ing session  of  that  organization  at 
Minneapolis.  June  19.  Others  elected 
were :  First  vice  president.  F.  O. 
W'hiteman.  assistant  general  superin- 
ten<lent,  C.  S.  S.  &  S.  B.,  Michigan 
City,  Ind. ;  second  vice  president.  C. 
Forrester,  general  superintendent. 
Canadian  National  Rys.,  Saskatoon  ; 
third  vice  president,  Victor  Parvin, 


general  manager,  A.  A.,  Toledo; 
fourth  vice  president,  F.  O.  Cole- 
man, superintendent,  M.  &  St.  L., 
Oskaloosa.  Iowa;  secretary-treasurer, 
J.  Rothschild,  St.  Louis,  re-elected. 
Chairman,  executive  committee,  M. 
L.  Mayes,  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation,  Mi.s.souri 
Pacific,  St.  Louis.  E.  H.  Harman, 
jr..  served  as  acting  secretary  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Rothschild,  who  has 
been  ill  for  several  months. 

The  secretary's  report  showed  the 
total  membership  to  be  2,317,  of 
which  numljer  334  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  registration  at  the 
convention  was  about  250  for  the 
three  days,  lught  committee  reports 
were  read  and  there  were  addresses 
by  W.  H.  Bremner,  receiver,  M.  & 
.St.  L.  R.R.;  H.  G.  Taylor,  manager, 
public  relations  department,  A.R.A., 
Washington ;  E.  F.  Flynn,  assistant 
to  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel. Great  Northern,  and  E.  H.  Mc- 
Govern,  division  engineer.  Big  Four, 
Mattoon,  111. 

Carl  CJray,  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  Chicago,  St.  Paul. 
.Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  was  toast- 
master  at  the  yearly  dinner,  Tuesday 
evening,  June  17,  and  presented  the 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  W.  F.  Kunze. 
J.  J.  Franco,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, general  superintendent  of 
transiKirtation  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  presided  at  all  the 
sessions.  Mr.  Franco  was  accom- 
panied bv  25  ojierating  officers  of  his 
line  and  of  the  Mexican  Railway. 


It  Was  Just  An  Error 

The  Hoch-.Smith  Resolution  di- 
rected the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  help  agricultural  interests 
with  l(jwer  rates  if  the  commission 
found  it  could  be  done.  The  com- 
mission chose  to  aid  California  fruit 
growers.  It  ordered  a  cut  in  rates 
which  the  roads  said  was  confisca- 
tory. Some  of  these  fruit-carrying 
roads  are  highly  prosperous,  and 
doubtless  the  commission  felt  they 
could  stand  the  cut.  The  court  de- 
clared the  commission  had  misinter- 
|)reted  the  resolution,  which  did  not 
actually  create  a  new  rule  in  rate- 
making,  but  merely  expressed  a  hope 
of  lower  rates,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Star. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  rate 
([uestion.  The  public  wants  the  low- 
est rates  it  can  get  consistent  with 
good  service.  A  rate  may  look  too 
high  in  prosperous  years.  In  a  time 
of  business  depression  that  same  rate 
looks  too  low  for  the  railroads,  while 
the  public  thinks  it  is  paying  too 
nnich  for  hard  times. 
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Millions  to  Overcome  Congestion 

Convention  in  San  Francisco  Declares  the 
Electric  Railway  Industry  Faces  Chaos  in 
Cities.  National  Educational  Drive  Planned 

By  C.  W.  Geiger 


ELECTRIC  railways  and  street 
car  lines  all  over  the  country 
are  suffering  so  seriously  cts 
the  result  of  congestion,  called  the 
"blight  of  American  cities,"  that 
the  industry's  big  convention  at 
San  Francisco,  last  month,  decided 
to  spend  about  400  million  dollars 
in  a  national  drive  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  A  million  dollars  a 
day  will  go  toward  modernization 
of  equipment,  relief  from  conges- 
tion, and  adjustment  of  unfair  tax- 
ation. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  forthcoming 
year's  work  for  the  committees  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  as  it  was  described  in 
the  49th  yearly  convention  June 


23-26  at  San  Francisco.  The  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  are  to  l:)e  John 
M.  Hanna,  Washington,  D.  C, 
newly  elected  president  of  the  as- 
sociation ;  J.  N.  Shanahan,  Omaha, 
chairman  of  the  advisory  council, 
and  Charles  Gordon,  managing- 
director.  New  York. 

Approximately  ten  million  dol- 
lars will  be  spent  for  advertising 
to  create  better  understanding  of 
transportation  problems.  The  out- 
standine  oart  of  the  drive,  how- 
ever, will  be  to  enlist  business  men 
and  property  owner  organizations 
in  a  cooperative  move  to  si)eed  up 
traffic. 

Various  leaders  of  the  industry, 
including    Paul     Shoup,  retiring 


piesident  of  the  association,  de- 
clared the  general  welfare  of  com- 
munities as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
dustry demanded  the  cooperation 
sought.  Surface  rail  and  bus  lines 
of  the  United  States,  80  percent  of 
which  the  association  controls, 
urgently  need  relief  that  business 
and  civic  organizations  can  com- 
pel, they  declare.  Primarily,  it 
was  insisted,  public  transportation 
is  being  ])aralyzed  in  most  com- 
munities by  unnecessary  traffic 
congestion.  Archaic  franchises  are 
hamstringing  companies  finan- 
cially. Private  motor  car  compe- 
tition brings  operators  more  grief. 
However,  the  managements  say 
they  are  willing  to  buck  competi- 
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tion  if  relieved  of  the  other  situa- 
tions. 

Concrete  suggestions  for  afTord- 
ing  relief  incUulc  systematic  traf- 
fic management  and  release  from 
unfair  taxation.  Traffic  control 
similar  to  that  now  in  force  in 
Chicago,  and  modern  franchises 
like  that  of  "S'oungstown,  ( )hio. 
would  satisfy  most  managements, 
it  was  said.  Such  notaI)le  progress 
lias  heen  made  by  the  Vonng>- 
town  Municii)al  Railway  under  its 
new  franchise  that  the  association 
at  the  San  Francisco  convention 
awarded  the  company  the  highest 
honors  for  transportation  achieve- 
ment in  the  United  States  during 
1929.  This  honor  carried  with  it 
the  Charles  A.  Coffin  gold  medal 
and  $1,000  award  given  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

Youngstown  car  riders,  it  wa: 
said,  virtually  wrote  the  franchise. 
Leading  citizens,  realizing  the 
company  coidd  not  continue  to 
give  them  high  class  service  under 
its  old  permit,  called  public  meet- 
ings of  all  citizens  and  worked 
out  a  franchise  which  wouhl  be 
fair  to  both  the  com])any  and  the 
l)ublic.  Primarily,  the  franchise 
keeps  fares  down  to  the  actual 
cost  of  operation,  but  guarantees 
a  fair  return  to  investors  in  the 
])roperty.  Included  in  the  charges 
from  which  the  company  is  reliev- 
I'd  under  the  new  franchise  are  cost 
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of  ])a\'ing,  street  sweeping,  snow 
remo\al  and  the  administration  of 
local  transportation  regulation  by 
the  city.  The  award  was  given  to 
the  company  at  a  banquet  of  the 
advisory  council,  J.  N.  Shanahan, 
chairman  of  the  council,  presiding, 
and  Paul  Shouj)  acting  as  toast- 
master. 

Included  in  the  speakers  at  the 
o])ening  session  at  the  convention 
June  2?i.  \vere  Maxnr  lamc^  K'uliili, 


Jr.;  Paul  Shoup,  jiresident  of  the 
association  for  1929;  D.  W.  Pon- 
tius, president  of  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tiic  Railway  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
.Samuel  Kahn,  president,  IVIarket 
Street  Railway,  .San  Francisco, 
and  Charles  Gordon,  managing 
director  of  the  American  iilectric 
i\ ail  way  .\ssociation. 

"The  average  citizen,"  .Mr. 
.Shoup  said,  "travels  about  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
with  an  ai)palling  waste  of  time 
regardless  of  what  trans])()rtation 
agency  he  may  use.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  in  most  cities  have 
been  iiermitted  to  fall  far  behind 
the  standards  for  other  elements  in 
modern  urban  life.  Inconvenience, 
crowding  and  dangers  encountered 
in  riding,  driving  or  walking  in 
congested  traffic  areas  have  come 
to  be  acccjited  as  almost  inevitable. 
That  should  not  be  so." 

The  street  car  seeks  the  right-of- 
way  by  virtue  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  passengers  in  the 
street,  said  Samuel  Kahn,  of  .San 
Francisco.  "Hut  how  often  do  we 
see  a  hundred  passengers  on  a 
street  car  delayed  by  a  chauffeur 
and  a  lap-dog  in  a  limousine,  or 
some  similar  hundred-to-one  situa- 
tion ?"  D.  W.  Pontius  spoke  on 
"Revenue  Prospects  of  Electric  In- 
terurban  Transportation." 

The  subject  of  the  day  for  the 
second   session   was  "The  Indus- 
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tributeH  This  Photusraph  Showing  DeleKnteK  Wlio  Attrnileil   the   Convention   of   the   A.   K.   K.   .V.  at   San   FrnneiHOO  Fifteen 

Years  Ako. 
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try's  Effort  to  Help."  Dr.  Thomas 
Conway,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 
spoke  on  "Progress  in  Meeting  the 
Industry's  Equipment  Problem." 

Dr.  Conway  said  that  interested 
firms  of  the  electric  railway  indus- 
try have  subscribed  substantially 
all  of  a  $500,000  fund  to  be  used 
in  expediting  the  deyelopment  of 
the  urban  railway  car.  Dr.  Con- 
way, as  chairman  of  the  presidents' 
conference,  has  made  a  study  of 
this  problem,  and  has  prepared  a 
memorandum  outlining  a  plan  of 
procedure  to  achieve  the  desired 
end.  It  was  gratifying,  he  said, 
to  know  that  the  need  for  some 
such  effort  was  admitted  1)y  ever\ 
interest  approached. 

The  presidents'  conference  is  n<it 
a  committee  of  the  American  h^lec- 
tric  Railway  Association.  Its  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  outside  of 
that  body  although  they  have  the 
approval  of  the  advisory  council 
and  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  secretary  of  the  committee  is 
Charles  Gordon  and  its  treasurer 
Barron  Collier. 

Dr.  Conway  announced  the  un- 
animous selection  of  C.  F.  Hirsch- 
feld  of  Detroit,  for  many  years 
head  of  the  research  department  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Company,  to 
be  the  committee's  chief  engineer. 
Not  a  railway  car  specialist,  Hirsh- 


— Ulaiik  &  Stoller. 

John   H.   H:iiiii:i,   Elei-tt'd   Pri'siileiit  of 
the  A.  E.  II.  A. 


feld  nevertheless  will  be  charged 
with  developing  the  "perfect" 
street  car.  Comment  by  delegates 
devel()i)c'd  the  fact,  though,  that 
there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
relative  to  exactly  what  may  be 
the  perfect  car.  It  is  agreed  that 
it  must  have  better  braking  and 
accelerating  capabilities,  high  run- 
ning speed,  noiseless  operation  and 
comfortable    ]:)assengcr  accommoda- 


tions. It  will  be  considerably 
lighter,  and  consequently  have 
more  power  per  pound  of  weight. 

"Most  of  all,"  said  Dr.  Conway, 
"It  must  be  good  looking.  No  one 
yet  has  evolved  a  railway  car  pos- 
sessing that  elusive  quality  called 
'it,'  which  has  been  such  a  tre- 
mendous factor  in  the  phenomenal 
success  of  certain  makes  of  auto- 
mobiles." 

One  delegate  said  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  self-contained  gear 
unit  is  the  coming  drive  for  street 
cars. 

Other  speakers  during  the 
second  session  were  G.  A.  Richard- 
son, vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Chicago  Surface  Lines, 
who  spoke  on  "Street  Trafific  Eco- 
nomics" ;  J.  N.  Shanahan,  president, 
Omaha  iv  Council  liluffs  Street 
Rail  wav'  Co.,  "1  he  Man  cjn  the 
Platform — Our  Greatest  Potential 
Asset" ;  Edward  Dana,  general 
manager,  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way, "Conference  Training,  Its 
Technique  and  Possibilities." 

"Where  an  industry  is  faced 
with  actual  and  effective  competi- 
tion, governmental  authority 
should  consider  that  fact  in  its 
regulatory  efforts,"  declared  John 
E.  Curtis,  chairman  of  the  Nebras- 
ka state  railway  commission, 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  "Public 


At  the  Right  of  the  Light  Pole  We  Ui.scover  Paul  Shoup  in  the  Group  of  Delegates.  How  Many  Familiar  Fares  Can  Von 
Find  Heref    Doulitie.s.s  Cluite  a  Nunilier  You  Expeeteil  to  See  Are  \ot  Here.    Some  Hnve  Gone  Into  Otiier  ItHNineN,seN,  .Some, 

AlaN,  Have  Gone  Home. 
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Heavier  Uieoiuotives  increase  eapital  aeeouul 


but  r«^cluee  operating  costs  ▲  ▲  ▲  !$o  ilo  treatetl 
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ties,  ^o  lio  In'sivii^r  rails.  So  €!<»  most  iM^lter- 


ments  ▲  ▲  ▲  S«>  A»  Edison  Battc^ries  in  car  ligiiting. 


multiple-unit  control,  industrial  tru(*k.  signalling. 


self-pr4»pelle€l  rail  car,  anil  other  railroail  ser- 


0rA 


vices  A  A  ▲  In  all  these  fields  taken  together  more 


Edison  Batteries  are  in  use  than  any  other  kind. 
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[NG  ELECTRIC  INDUSTRIAL  trucks  and  tractors 
Battery  furnishes  more  power  in  proportion 
ht  and  so  increases  operating  radius  and  load- 
ipacity. 

A 

es  to  give  these  advantages  after  six  and  seven 


years  of  daily  service  —  frequently  more. 

▲ 

And  it  reduces  repairs  so  nearly  to  the  vanishing  point 
that  costs  come  down  by  a  wide  margin. 

A 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities. 
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Responsibility  in  Regulating  a 
Competitive  Industry." 

H.  G.  Taylor,  manager  public- 
relations,  car  service  division, 
American  Railway  Association, 
Washington,  spoke  on  "Transpor- 
tation, a  Community  Problem." 

A  special  committee  headed  by 
J.  B.  Stewart,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  Cincinnati  Street  Railways  Co., 
began  a  study  of  the  advisability 
of  coordinating  ta.xicab  service 
with  street  car  operation. 

F.  W.  Doolittle.  vice  president 
of  liie  Xorth  .Xmerican  Co.  of  New 
'\  ork-,  declared  there  is  a  necessity 
for  taxi  service,  and  that  street 
railway  companies  must  l)c  made 
to  realize  it. 

"Interesting  the  Customer"  was 
the  subject  selected  for  "The 
Trainmen's  Conference  Demon- 
stration." given  by  the  employes 
of  the  Market  Street  Railway  un- 
der the  leadershi])  of  T.  .\.  Bragg. 

Only  one  passenger  out  of  every 
300  million  who  rode  the  electric 
railways  of  the  United  States  last 
year  was  fatally  injured,  according 
to  official  figures.  This  marks  a 
new  record  for  accident  ]irevention 
on  electric  lines.  During  1928  one 
])assenger  out  of  every  260  million 
carried  was  fatally  hurt.  The  total 
passengers  carried  last  year  ex- 
ceeded 15  bilHon  and  fatalities 
were  about  fifty. 

The  three  .Anthony  N.  Brady 
medals  awarded  yearly  to  the  three 
fransjKjrtation  companies  making  the 
best  accident  prevention  record  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
won  by  the  Duluth.  Minn.,  Street 
Railway  Co.,  the  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Interurban  Railway  and  the 
Municijjal  Street  Railway,  Leth- 
bridge.  Canada.  The  Duluth  companv 
had  only  0.42  fatalities  per  l.OOO.CKX) 
miles  of  operation.  ( )perating  111 
cars  over  5,461,671  miles  during  the 
year,  it  had  only  two  fatal  accidents. 
Its  injuries  of  all  kinds  totaled  only 
two  and  one-half  i)er  100.000  miles. 
The  Colorado  Springs  Company  had 
no  fatalities.  Its  injuries  were  onlv 
0.30  per  100,000  miles.  The  Leth- 
bridge  company  had  neither  fatalities 
nor  injuries  during  the  year. 

M.  D.  Lack,  tax  counselor.  C"ali- 
fornia  Tax  Payers'  Association,  Los 
.\ngeles.  in  his  talk  on  "Taxation" 
athocated  a  ta.x  for  electric  railways 
which  would  take  into  consideration 
gross  income  and  earnings.  Mr.  Lack 
said  the  value  of  projjerty  alone  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  total  worth  of 
a  cor])oration ;  neither  is  it  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  corporate  taxation, 
learning  power  necessarily  is  such  an 
important  element   that  no  system 


failing  to  take  that  factor  liberally 
into  account  ever  can  bring  about 
even  substantial  equality  of  the  tax 
luirdcn. 

Speaking  of  new  equipment  proj- 
ects referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  ])roposed  expenditures  in  the 
ne.xt  year,  Charles  (lordon,  managing 
director  for  the  association,  said  the 
Cincinnati  &  Lake  Erie  has  decided 
to  build  25  new  cars  which  will  be 
capable  of  making  82  miles  an  hour, 
and  will  operate  on  a  scheduled  speed 
of  75  miles  an  hour  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Toledo.  The  Los  Ange- 
les Railway  Co.  was  listed  as  order- 
ing three  new  sample  cars  in  prep- 
aration for  a  quantity  purcha.se;  De- 
troit already  has  ])laced  orders  for 
100  new  cars ;  Baltimore  is  getting 
250  new  street  railway  cars.  .Samuel 
Kahn.  president  of  the  Market  .Street 
Railway  Company,  said  his  company 
would  build  26  cars  in  the  ne.xt  year. 

'fhe  electric  traction  speed  contest 
award  went  to  the  Chicago,  South 
.Shore  iS;  .South  Bend  Railway  for 
maintaining  an  average  speed  of  45.6 
miles  an  hour  between  terminals  over 
its  90-mile  system. 

Resolutions  presented  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  b}'  Frank  Coates.  i)asl 
president,  declared :  "Looking  back 
on  the  work  of  the  convention  some 
of  us  now  confess  shame  for  the 
fears  we  entertained  that  business  de- 
pression and  the  state  of  our  industry 
would  militate  against  the  success  of 
a  convention  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  has  been  a  pronounced  and  un- 
mistakable success."  About  1500  per- 
sons were  registered. 

.\  s])ecial  luncheon  Thursday,  June 
26,  was  the  closing  event  of  the  con^ 
vention  so  far  as  San  Francisco  was 
concerned.  The  next  meeting,  it 
was  announced,  will  be  in  .Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  2. 

Fredrick  C.  J.  Dell,  director  of  ex- 
hibits, in  charge  of  membership,  who 
acted  as  master  of  transportation  for 
this  year's  convention,  said  oi  the  .At- 
lantic City  convention :  "The  usual 
large  manufacturers'  e.xhibit,  occujjy- 
ing  over  1(X).000  sciuare  feet  of  floor 
space,  exclusive  of  aisles,  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  convention 
meetings.  In  addition  there  will  be 
the  usual  complete  exhibit  of  various 
tyjjes  of  street  and  interurlian  cars, 
freight,  dumj)  work  cars  of  all  kinds, 
including  crane  cars  and  other  types. 
This  car  exhibit  is  the  fashion  show 
of  the  electric  railway  industry.  In 
addition  the  latest  types  of  de  luxe 
motor  coaches  occupy  about  a  third 
of  the  exhibit  floor  space,  and  the 
car  and  bus  accessory  manufacturers 
occupy  the  remaining  space.  The  an- 
nual conventions,  with  exhibits,  usu- 


ally draw  a  registration  of  8,000 
delegates  and  guests  from  all  over 
the  world." 

.\n  interesting  feature  of  the  con- 
vention this  year  was  the  inspection 
trips  over  various  ])roperties  along 
the  lines  of  the  special  trains.  The 
red  train  stopped  for  this  purpose 
and  made  trips  over  the  properties  of 
the  .St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co. ; 
Kansas  City  Public  -Service  Co. ;  Salt 
Lake  &  Utah  Railroad,  and  the  Bam- 
berger Electric  Railroad,  both  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

.'Ml  business  .sessions,  including 
luncheon  conferences,  were  held  at 
the  Hotel  Fairmont  except  the  ad- 
visory council  han(|uet  on  Monday 
night,  given  at  the  Palace  hotel,  and 
the  accountants'  and  claims  lunch- 
eons on  Tuesday  at  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins hotel. 

The  .San  Francisco  traction  com- 
panies cooperated  in  supi)lying  effi- 
cient registration  facilities,  while  the 
women  in  charge  of  the  registration 
of  delegates  were  sup])lied  by  the 
San  Francisco  Tourist  and  Conven- 
tion Bureau,  Market  Street  Railway, 
and  the  Key  System.  Delegates 
whose  business  engagements  permit- 
ted went  to  Los  .'\ngeles  after  the 
convention  adjourned  to  l)e  enter- 
tained by  the  Pacific  Electric,  the 
Los  .Angeles  Street  Ry.,  and  ])ublic 
organizations. 

A  distinguished  courtesy  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Mr.  Hanna. 
This  gentleman  had  been  so  busy 
that,  obviously,  he  had  to  miss  all 
the  special  entertainments  and  trips 
and  things  began  to  look  a  bit  blue 
for  him.  Mr.  Shoup  came  to  the 
rescue,  however,  by  appointing  Gar- 
net! King  of  the  S.  P.  passenger  de- 
partment to  take  Mr.  Hanna  about 
on  a  ])ersonally  conducted  and  spe- 
cially arranged  drive  to  see  things 
worth  seeing. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  35 
years  ago  Mr.  Hanna  was  pulling 
levers  and  ringing  bells  on  the  cable 
cars  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
worked  himself  u]>  from  a  motorman 
to  the  i)residency  of  the  Cai)ital  Trac- 
tion Co..  and  now  is  presitient  of  the 
.A. MR. .A.  Other  officers  advanced  in 
line  with  the  established  rule  of  the 
association  were  (i.  .A.  Richardson. 
Chicago,  first  vice  president;  J.  H. 
.\lexander.  Cleveland,  second  vice 
])resident ;  W.  A.  Draper,  Cincin- 
nati, third  vice  president,  and  \\^  E. 
Wood.  New  A'ork.  fourth  vice  presi- 
dent. Charles  Gordon,  managing  di- 
rector ;  Barron  Collier,  treasurer,  and 
Guy  C.  Hecker,  general  secretary,  all 
of  New  York,  retained  their  offices. 
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Street  Car 


By  C.  K.  Lee 

Gen.  Engr. 
Wcstinghousc  Elcc.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


THE  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  had  heen  formed 
the  year  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Westinghouse  No.  3,  l)y  the  merg- 
ing of  the  Edison  companies  with 
Thomson-Houston,  built  in  1893  the 
"800",  a  four-pole  machine  with  but 
two  field  coils,  and  offered  with  either 
ring  or  drum  armature.  Otherwise, 
it  conformed  generally  to  the  prin- 
■ciples  established  by  the  No.  3.  Its 
peculiar  name  followed  a  proposal 
l)y  its  l)uilder  to  name  motors  by  the 
tractive  effort  they  could  exert,  in- 
stead of  by  horsepower.  Thus,  the 
^•800"  (25  hp.)  was  followed  by  the 
"1200"  of  similar  design,  and  by  the 
"1000"  and  others.  Beginning  with 
the  "1000",  General  Electric  motors 
copied  the  symmetrical  four  -  pole, 
four-coil   field   arrangement  of  the 


This  is  the  second  section  of  a  his- 
tory of  street  cars  prepared  for  Trans- 
portation by  Mr.  Lee.  The  first  in- 
staUnient  appeared  last  month  in  con- 
nection with  the  yearly  convention  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Associ- 
ation, held  at  San  P"rancisco  June  23-26. 
The  third  and  last  installment  of  this 
history  will  appear  next  month. 


—Wide  World  Photos 

First  Berlin  Horse  Car  and  a  Cnrriage  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Were 
Seen  in  the   Old   Berlin   Show   in  May. 


Westinghouse  No.  3,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  designs  of  the  two 
companies  have  been  closely  similar, 
the  improvements  brought  out  by 
either  company  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  other. 

A  similar  transformation  took  place 
in  the  power  house.  The  little  belted 
hi-polar  generators  with  which  the 
industry  had  begun,  the  largest  of 
which  was  scarcely  more  than  150 
Kw.,  were  plainly  beginning  to  get 
out  of  their  range.  Dynamo  rooms 
had  long  rows  of  little  machines,  for- 
ests of  l)elts,  even  with  the  first  multi- 
polar designs.  The  l)ig  Boston  sta- 
tion had  thirteen  1000  hp.  Corliss  en- 
gines in  1891  with  26  belts  five  feet 
wide,  driving  tremendous  counter- 
shafts in  the  basement,  and  thence, 
by  52  30-inch  belts,  the  52  Thomson- 
Houston  multi-polar  generators,  each 
rating  187  Kw.  It  gives  one  aching 
ears  to  think  of  the  thunder  of  those 
78  great  belts ;  aching  legs  to  think 
of  the  incessant  trips  of  the  oilers : 
aching  fingers  to  think  of  the  belt 
splicing. 

The  Westinghouse  Com])any,  in 
1891,  announced  multi-polar  gener- 
ators with  novel  features.  They  were 
the  largest  so  far,  250  and  500  hp., 
with  1000  hp.  offered.  First  among 
large  railway  generators,  they  had  a 
circular  field  frame,  a  slotted  drum 
armature,  a  "series"  or  "wave"  wind- 
ing, saturated  armature  teeth,  and 
self-excitation.  All  these  novelties 
soon  became  stanflard  with  all  build- 
ers. 

The  belt-drive  gradually  followed 


the  bi-polar  to  oblivion.  In  1891 
several  builders  began  producing  gen- 
erators, direct  coupled  to  engines, 
among  the  first  being  Westinghouse. 
whose  high-s])eed  vertical  engine  was 
well  suited  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Two  years  later,  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  in  1893,  the  huge  1500 
Kw.  engine-ty])e  generators  shown  bv 
the  General  Electric  Co.  set  a  new 
record  in  size,  and  marked  the  pass- 
ing of  belt-drive. 

In  the  matter  of  heavy  electrifica- 
tion, that  fair  was  memorable.  The 
first  electric  operation  of  an  elevated 
road  in  America  was  shown  on  the 
"Intramural,"  with  trains  of  a  motor 
car  and  three  trailers  seating  280  per- 
sons, and  driven  by  133  hp.  motors. 
(The  first  permanent,  electrically  op- 
erated elevated  road  opened  that  year 
in  Liverpool,  England.)  There  was 
shown  also  a  96-ton,  1000  \\\).  loco- 
motive for  the  Baltimore  tunnel  of 
the  B.  &  O.,  a  development  which, 
going  into  service  two  years  later, 
usually  is  considered  the  beginning 
of  American  steam  road  electrifica- 
tion. 

And  now,  let  us  examine  this  street 
railway  industry  of  1894-5  as  it 
ushered  in  a  future  which  everyone 
was  convinced  woukl  be  boundless. 
Electrically,  the  ])roblem  of  its  in- 
fancy were  solved.  (Generators,  feed- 
ers and  overhead  had  assumed  stable 
and  adequtae  form.  The  motors  of 
this  year  would,  some  of  them,  be 
running  35  years  later.  In  1894,  there 
were  still  plenty  of  little  single  truck 
cars,  antediluvian  siu'vivors  of  a  few 
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years  previously,  and  even  cars  with 
but  a  single  motor,  but  lon<(  double 
truck  cars  were  common.  One  of  the 
first  efforts  at  safety  and  quick  pas- 
senger loading  had  ajjpeared  in  '91, 
the  Brownell  "accelerator"  design 
with  extra  wide  doors  ])lacecl  close 
to  the  step,  and  diagonally  oi)posite 
corners  of  the  platform  closed  in. 
The  center  entrance  and  the  double 
deck  have  likewise  begun  their  per- 
iodic appearances.  The  street  car.  be- 
ing by  far  the  fastest  vehicle  on  the 
street,  was  much  concerned  over  in- 
numerable designs  of  fenders.  V'es- 
tibuled  platforms  are  found  here  and 
there,  but  are  not  yet  general,  and 
the  motorman  has  a  good 
o])portunity  to  kec])  warm 
.by  exercising  with  the  hand 
brake. 

Intcrurban  lines  were  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention  ; 
there  were  13  listed  in  1894. 
including  one  14-mile  horse- 
car  road  !  (How  many  read- 
ers know  that  a  horse  inter- 
urban  once  ran  sleeping 
cars  ? ) 

At  Niagara,  in  '9.S,  there 
was  going  in  that  queer  new 
\\'estinghouse  sort  of  elec- 
tricity. i)()lyphase  alternat- 
ing current  by  grace  of 
which  in  the  next  decade, 
interurbans  were  to  spring 
u])  by  thousands  of  miles. 
It  seemed  clear  that  elevated 
!  oads  would  soon  be  run  by 
( lectricity  ;  the  New  York 
Subway,  interminably  dis- 
cussed, was  drawing  near ; 
and  electrification  of  steam 
railroads  seemed  just 
around  the  corner.  Horse 
cars  were  vanishing  rapidly, 
and  would  shortly  hold  out 
only  in  New  York  City. 
This  metr()i)olis  was  proudly 
completing  a  cable  road 
just  as  other  cities  were  wondering 
whether  their  own  were  not  olisoles- 
cent. 

The  i)ioneer  electrical  manufactur- 
ers have  disap])eared  or  been  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  great  figures  in  the  field 
are  now  the  two  companies,  West- 
inghouse  and  General  Electric,  which 
will  still  hold  that  position  a  gener- 
ation later ;  though,  attracted  by  the 
industry's  rapid  growth,  various  new 
companies  have  ventured  in  to  "take 
a  whirl"  and  shortly  disa])])ear.  There 
is  Walker  of  Cleveland,  long  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  cable  machinery,  who 
in  '94  decides  the  old  game  is  played 
out,  and  appears  with  electric  car 
equipment  and  generators.  There 
is  Curtis  (Jersey  City)  and  the  Steel 
Motor,  and  Card  (Mansfield),  and 


.Sperry.  Storage  battery  cars  still 
exist,  breathing  feebly.  Just  now,  it 
is  the  W'addell-Entz  Co.  which  pro- 
motes them,  as  it  had  been  the  Julien 
Co.  and  others  ten  years  before,  and 
as  it  will  be  the  b'dison  Beach  Com- 
])any  many  years  hence.  There  is 
still  an  exaggerated  idea  in  some 
(juarters,  of  the  objections  to  the 
trolley  wire,  and  there  are,  besides 
the  conduit  roads,  various  "button" 
or  "surface-contact"  .systems,  in 
which  the  car  draws  power  from  but- 
tons in  the  jxivemcnt  which  are  alive 
only  as  it  passes  over  them.  One  of 
the  contact  boxes  of  such  a  long- 
forgotten  system,  dug  u])  in  1924  at 
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East  Pittsburgh,  puzzled  all  behold- 
ers, save  one  or  two  ancients. 

There  is  po]Hilarly  believed  to  be 
no  limit  to  wbat  an  electric  motor 
can  do.  if  urged,  and  Terre  Haute 
boasts  that  one  of  the  little  trolley 
cars  with  two  Westinghouse  12 
motors  (30  hp.  each),  recently  han- 
dled five  trailers  and  400  passengers. 

Very  striking  to  a  street  car  man 
of  1930  transported  liackward  35 
vears.  would  be  the  attention  to 
beauty  and  luxury  in  the  cars.  Eor 
the  electric  car  was  greatly  success- 
ful not  for  its  cheajMiess  nor  durabil- 
ity, nor  talent  for  "mass  transporta- 
tion." but  becau.se  it  was  the  fastest 
;ind  the  most  comfortable  way  t(j 
travel.  It  was  when  a  still  faster  and 
more  comfortable  conveyance  a])])ear- 


ed  that  street  railway  operators  really 
had  cause  to  worry.  In  1895,  and  for 
a  decade  thereafter,  wealth  and 
fashion  rode  the  street  cars.  People 
rode  for  pleasure,  and  gave  "trolley- 
parties"  to  their  friends.  Cars,  even 
for  regular  service,  were  likely  to 
have  panelling  of  fine  woods,  plate 
glass  windows,  and  gold  leaf  decora- 
tions, and  the  colors  were  as  gay  and 
various  as  even  the  taste  of  1930 
could  desire.  There  were  cars  of 
blue,  orange,  canary,  white,  green, 
brown,  plum-color,  and  scarlet.  It 
was  not  that  those  old  fellows  in  the 
days  of  the  trolley's  ])opularity  were 
not  ac<[uainted  with  the  durability  of 
dull  drabness,  but  that  they 
realized  the  popular  appeal 
of  bright  color. 

An  ancMiymous  and  for- 
gotten worthy  of  1890  ex- 
pressed the  idea:  "Speed, 
safety,  cheapness,  and  com- 
fort are  of  the  very  highest 
im])ortance ;  but  of  not  less 
ini|)ortance  as  a  means  of 
creating  patronage,  is  the 
*  *  *  decoration  of  cars." 
Speed,  comfort,  beauty,  the 
creation  of  ])atronage ;  how 
curiously  that  sounds  across 
the  ga])  of  40  years ! 

And  of  course,  there 
were  the  aristocratic  breed 
of  ])rivate  and  sjiecial  cars. 
( )ne.  for  example,  in  1894, 
had  arm-chairs,  upholstery 
of  peacock  blue  brocade, 
and  silk  curtains.  Its  out- 
side was  black,  relieved  by 
gold  and  crimson  tracery, 
and  the  trucks  were  painted 
dark  green. 

Besides  its  main  business 
of  carn'ing  passengers  the 
trolley-car.  as  the  sole  form 
of  mechanical  transport  in 
city  streets,  was  given  in- 
numerable side-lines,  duties 
now  ])erforme(l  by  automobiles. 

The  horse-filled  streets  needed  fre- 
quent s]^rinkling.  and  many  a  road 
operated  trolley  sprinkler  cars.  Toron- 
to, for  exam])le,  paid  its  street  railway 
65  cents  a  mile  a  day  for  four  daily 
sprinklings,  over  40  miles  of  street, 
twenty-six  dollars  easily  earned. 

I'-lectric  freight  haulage  sprang  up 
and  ])rospered  many  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  motor  truck.  In  St. 
Eouis,  as  early  as  1893.  si)ecially  built 
trolley  jxjstal  cars  were  carrying  the 
United  States  mail,  and  even  sorting 
it  enroute.  Cars  fitted  u])  as  fire  en- 
gines were  ready  to  dash  forth  in 
some  cities.  A  ])rofitable  business  in 
funerals  sprang  u\)  in  some  places,  the 
special  funeral  car  with  its  mortuary 
black  drapes  taking  the  place  of  both 
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hearse  and  procession, 
swiftly  and  conveniently. 
Civic  parades  by  night, 
whose  kerosene  -  lighted 
floats  formerly  had  bumped 
along  uncertainly  on  horse- 
drawn  drays,  took  on  a  new 
splendor  and  beauty  when 
built  on  electric  flat  cars, 
with  access  to  unlimited 
electric  illuminations. 

Five  years  passed,  1900 
came,  and  the  turn  of  the 
century !  And  now  began, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  period 
of  the  street  car.  It  still 
had  no  competition.  First 
among  American  rapid 
transit  lines,  the  Chicago 
South  Side  Elevated  had 
electrified  in  1897,  using 
the  first  multiple-unit  con- 
trol, devised  by  Spraguc. 
New  York  roads  were  fol- 
lowing suit. 

But  more  conspicuous 
than  any  of  these  perhaps, 
was  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  of  the  alternating 
current.  No  longer  need 
expensive  steam  stations  be 
scattered  every  few  miles 
all  over  a  system,  a  trans- 
former, a  rotary  converter, 
an  idly-watching  attendant,  and  cur- 
rent was  available  50  miles  or  more 
from  the  big  economical  power  plant. 
Niagara  power  had  driven  a  street  car 
two  years  ago.  By  June,  1900,  forty 
roads  were  operating  from  polyphase 
transmission  systems,  and  everywhere 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  interurbans 
were  spreading  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  laid  down.  The  73-mile  Rapid 
Railway  out  of  Detroit  was  a  new 
and  interesting  example.  Rapidity, 
of  course,  was  relative ;  it  was  con- 
sidered rather  a  fast  schedule  when 
then  Empire  Country  express  out  of 
Joplin,  Mo.,  made  19  miles  in  one 
hour,  with  nine  stops ! 

Kansas  City  received  an  order  of 
cars  for  regular  city  service,  polished 
plate  glass  windows,  bird's  eye  maple 
ceilings,  curly-maple  side  paneling, 
lettering  and  decorations  in  gold. 
Those  cars  were  still  to  be  running 
30  years  later,  though  stripped  of 
their  magnificence. 

A  new  and  puzzling  sound  was 
being  added  to  a  good  many  street 
cars,  the  breathless  panting  of  the 
air  brake  com])ressor ;  though  the 
stored-air  sy.stem  had  also  its  suc- 
cesses and  its  advocates.  With  the 
new  brakes  came  the  inevitable  bang- 
ing o^  flat  wheels  as  the  unaccustom- 
ed motormen  were  broken  in. 

Not  content  with  the  variegated 
functions  already  assumed,  electric 


railways  were  launching  into  the 
strange  seas  of  the  amusement  ])ark 
Inisiness.  This  means  of  creating 
trolley  traffic  was  not  unknown  in 
1894,  but  now  it  seemed  that  such 
exotic  subjects  as  merry-go-rounds, 
summer  theaters  and  the  selection  of 
vaudeville  talent  had  become  one  of 
the  industry's  principal  interests,  an 
interest  that  was  to  wane  with  the 
coming  of  automobiles  and  movies. 
Cable  lines  were  being  changed  to 
electricity,  even  New  York's  Third 
Avenue  road,  so  proudly  installed 
only  a  few  years  before. 

The  prohibition  of  overhead  trol- 
leys on  Manhattan  Island  had  cre- 
ated the  long-standing  problem  of 
how  to  operate  crosstown  and  other 
light  traffic  lines  which  could  not 
stand  the  staggering  cost  of  the  un- 
derground conduit.  That  problem 
was  to  produce  there  a  series  of 
oddities  in  the  way  of  self-propelled 
vehicles,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  survival  of  horse-cars  until  1910. 
In  that  year  the  latest  experiment  was 
a  compressed  air  car,  with  2000  to 
2500  lb.  pressure  in  its  tanks. 

Fat  years  continue,  and  by  1905,  all 
eyes  are  on  the  spreading  inter- 
urbans. They  are  o])crating  60-foot 
cars,  and  the  Indiana  Union  puts  on 
the  first  I)uffet  service.  Lines  extend 
rai)idly.  Consolidations  arc  under 
way,  and  there  seems  no  end  to  the 


possible  development  ahead. 

Two  most  important 
technical  advances  have  oc- 
curred, the  steam  turi)ine. 
and  the  high- voltage  trolley. 
The  turbine,  introduced  by 
Westinghouse,  has  grown 
from  the  small  400  Kw. 
sets  at  Wiimerding  in  1899 
to  a  1500  Kw.  set  at  Hart- 
ford in  1901.  Electric  rail- 
ways are  interested,  the 
General  Electric  joins  the 
development;  (for  a  long 
time  pinning  its  faith  to 
the  picturesque  vertical 
shaft  machine)  very  shortly 
both  companies  build  5000 
Kw.  units,  and  the  monu- 
mental engine  type  gener- 
ator is  doomed.  The  tur- 
bine becomes,  as  it  remains 
to  this  day,  America's  prin- 
cipal source  of  power. 

The  high-voltage  trolley 
succeeds  less  immediately. 
In  1893  Westinghouse  had 
experimented  with  single 
phase  railway  motors  but  it 
is  1903  when  it  is  publicly 
announced  that  such  a  road 
is  running  in  East  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  1905  before 
the  first  commercial  instal- 
lation. It  was  expected  that  the  new 
system  would  greatly  stimulate  the 
already  gigantic  network  of  inter- 
url)ans,  hy  reducing  substations  to 
mere  unattended  transformers. 

A  picturesque  incident  of  this 
period  is  the  invasion  of  England  by 
one  Charley  Yerkes.  a  Chicago  trac- 
tion magnate,  who  raids  the  London 
transportation  system,  captures  great 
sections  of  it,  and  gives  the  London- 
ers an  electric  subway. 

In  this  period,  too,  arrived  the 
long-awaited  New  York  subway.  In 
its  powerhouse  was  a  long  row  of 
huge  engine-driven  generators,  nearly 
duplicates  of  those  built  for  the  New 
York  Elevated  a  little  previously. 
They  are  worth  mention  :  rating  5000' 
Kw.  each,  they  are  43-feet  in  hor- 
izontal diameter ;  larger,  it  is  said, 
than  any  machine  that  is  to  come 
later.  The  generator  weighs  445  tons, 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  90,0CX)  Kw. 
generator  of  1929.  The  Westing- 
house Works  had  to  build  a  new,, 
especially  high,  factory  aisle  to  ac- 
commodate them.  They  are  the  last,, 
as  they  are  the  greatest,  of  the  engine- 
driven  generators,  for  the  turbine  is 
])ressing  close  behind. 

A  few  automobiles  have  a])peared, 
unreliable,  expensive,  absurd.  The 
street  car  observes  them  fearlessly, 
and  gets  a  good  laugh  out  of  the  ri- 
diculous idea  that  automobiles  bought 
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were  licld  a  moment  or  two.  and  the 
official  party  stood  bareheaded,  after 
a  1)us^ler.  in  the  uniform  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  ^Faine  Employes'  Band,  sound- 
ed attention. 
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Ijy  tlie  average  man  can  ever  affect 
the  street  railway!  Why,  look  at 
what  they  cost  to  run !  They  can 
never  ])roduce  a  jjassenger  mile  as 
cheai^ly  as  the  street  car.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, the  Street  Railway  Journal 
concedes,  large-mindedly.  that  big 
automobile  buses  may  sometimes  be 
of  minor  value  as  feeders,  but  "it  is 
))lain  that  the  automobile  can  do  com- 
paratively little  to  reduce  railway  traf- 
fic on  congested  city  streets."  because 
if  many  peo])le  rode  in  automobiles, 
it  would  cause  traffic  congestion 
which  is.  of  course,  unthinkable. 
Thus  early  appear  the  street  cars, 
two  sta])k'  arguments  against  the  au- 
tomobile, which  will  be  heard  so  frc- 
<|uently,  for  many  a  year:  cost  and 
traffic  congestion. 

(To  be  concluded  in  August.) 


Memorial  for  George 
Hannauer 

The  memory  of  (ieorge  Hannauer. 
late  president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  who  guided  its  rehabilita- 
tion from  January  1.  1927,  to  No- 
vember 2,  1929,  was  made  a  matter 
of  ])ermanent  record  in  the  New 
North  Station  at  Boston  Jime  5,  when 
Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  unveiled  a 
large  memorial  panel  in  bronze  alxjve 
the  central  gates  of  the  station  con- 
course. Re])rescntatives  of  stale, 
city  and  of  New  luigland  industry 
joined  with  the  (officials  of  the  rail- 
road in  the  simple  ceremonv  of  dedi- 
cation and  unveiling.  Passengers 
luoving  in  and  out  of  the  l)usy  ter- 
minal i)aused.  trains  due  to  dei)art 


Honors  Long  Delayed 

What  was  probably  the  most  un- 
usual ceremony  in  all  America  honor- 
ing the  soldier  dead,  was  carried  out 
at  Stronghold,  Cal.,  just  south  of  the 
Oregon  border,  May  30.  During  the 
course  of  excavation  for  the  Southern 
Pacific's  new  cutoff  between  Alturas 
ruul  Klamath  Falls,  last  year,  skel- 
etons of  two  men  were  imearthed. 
I'elt  buckles,  brass  buttons  and  other 
decipherable  insignia  identified  the 
dead  as  American  cavalrymen.  ( )ffi- 
cials  of  the  railroad  ordered  the  re- 
mains placed  in  caskets  and  rcin- 
terred,  and  an  investigation  made  to 
determine  their  identity.  This  in- 
vestigation developed  numerous  stor- 
ies, none  of  which  was  sufficiently 
authentic  to  warrant  acceptance.  The 
indications  are,  however,  that  the  two 
had  been  cavalrymen  who  were  shot 
from  their  saddles  by  a  marauding 
band  of  Modoc  Indians  on  an  early 
spring  evening  in  187.3,  when  they 
left  their  camp  on  Tule  Lake,  to 
gather  firewood.  The  railroad  ofifi- 
cials  arranged  to  have  the  graves 
covered  by  a  rock- faced  mound  and, 
in  the  absence  of  ])ositive  identifica- 
tion, a  cross  was  erected  bearing  the 
simple  inscription  : 

"Two  Unknown  .Soldiers.  Modoc 
War.  187,3." 

( )n  Decoration  Day.  19.50.  a  north- 
bound Southern  Pacific  traiti  paused 
at  the  graves  for  12  minutes  while, 
in  the  presence  of  the  train  crew,  the 


passengers,  and  many  persons  living 
nearby,  the  cross  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion. This  done,  Clifford  Harter 
I'ost  No.  162  of  .Alturas,  and  Tule 
Lake  Post  of  Malin,  Ore.,  perform- 
ed the  American  Legion's  ritual  for 
the  dead,  fired  a  salute  above  the 
graves,  and  stood  with  bared  heads 
while  "taps"  were  sounded. 


New  Saskatchewan  Lines 

The  Canadian  National  Railways 
has  put  into  regular  oi)eration.  238 
miles  of  new  branch  lines  in  Saskatch- 
ewan. The  more  imi)ortant  is  the 
.Sturgis-Hudson  Bay  Junction  cut- 
off' line,  which  shortens  the  Regina- 
The  Pas  service  ;  71.4  miles  in  length  ; 
it  removes  the  necessity  of  making 
the  168-mile  circuit  through  Swan 
River.  A  saving  of  97  miles  is  made 
in  hauling  grain  to  Hudson  Bay.  and 
a  similar  distance  in  serving  the  new 
mining  districts  of  the  north  country. 

The  C.N.R.  also  opened  three  new 
branch  lines  in  the  North  liattleford 
section.  These  consist  of  57.5  miles 
between  .Shellbrook  and  Medstead ; 
31.6  miles  between  Spruce  Lake  and 
Frenchman  liutte;  and  37  miles  be- 
tween Speers  and  Rabbit  Lake.  Be- 
sides ])r()viding  needed  transportation 
facilities  to  these  prosperous  grain 
growing  sections,  the  addition  of  the 
Meadstead-Shellbrook  and  the  Spruce 
Lake-PVenchman  Butte  branch  lines 
|)rovides  a  new  direct  route  westward 
from  Prince  Albert  to  the  Alberta 
bcnmdary. 

The  Willowbrook- Parkview  branch 
line,  22.3  miles  in  length,  in  the  York- 
town  section,  northeast  of  Regina,  is 
also  to  be  opened  soon. 
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An   Artist's   Coiieeption   of   One  of  Uncle   Sam's   Ginnt   Airships    Passing    Over   a    Itattleslii|i.      The    eoniparison  Is 

Aeeiirate    As    to  Scale. 


Keeping  up  With  The  Engineers 

Something  About  the  Two  Gigantic 
Dirigibles  Now  Building  at  Akron,  Ohio 

By  Geo.  W.  Early 


THE  MOST  recent  cruise  of  the 
Graf  Zeppelin,  the  determina- 
tion of  Doctor  Eckener  to  build 
an  even  lar<^er  ship,  and  eventually 
to  establish  rej^ular  dirit^ible  service 
between  German)'  and  South  Ameri- 
can cities,  has  stirred  up  discussion 
and  much  careful  thinking  about  the 
future  of  air  transportation. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  it 
seems  that  if  the  human  mind  is  to 
keep  up  with  the  marvelous  forward 
movement  of  the  transportation  engi- 


neers of  land,  water  and  sky,  we  shall 
need  to  exercise  a  keenness  unknown 
ill  grandfather's  day.  Even  our 
fathers  were  slow  thinkers  compared 
with  the  men  who  now  usher  in  an 
entirely  new  era  of  speed,  comfort 
and  safety. 

If  yoiu'  earth-bound  mind  is  capa- 
ble, perhaps  you  can  visualize  giant 
ships  of  the  air  speeding  between  85 
and  100  miles  an  hour,  carrying  as 
man}'  persons  as  reside  in  a  fair-sized 
town,  as  they  soar  across  seas  and 


continents,  linking  nation  with  nation. 
.Such  mighty  monarchs  of  the  u])pcr 
reaches  will  be  able  to  cruise  to 
lun-o])e  and  back,  or  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  to  the  Philipjiines,  outer- 
most .American  outijost,  and  back  to 
Hawaii  without  refuelling  or  landing 
until  they  dock  at  Honolulu.  These 
sui)er-dirigil)les,  true  leviathans  of  the 
air,  will  have  a  10,000-mile  cruising 
radius,  will  re])i"esent  the  zenith  of 
modern  transportation  achievement, 
the  last  word  in  the  ability  of  the  en- 
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The  World's  I.areest  Airship  Ilnngar  nt  Akron,  O..  "Where  the 
(iovemment    is    lliiililins   lis    niji  Diri^'hles. 


giiieer  to  conquer  time  and  space. 

Such  are  the  ])air  of  pants  an  army 
of  engineers  are  now  fahricating  for 
Uncle  Sam  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Com- 
pared with  the  largest  airships  yet 
completed,  these  twin  giants  will  stand 
supreme  among  "Pullmans  of  the 
Sky."  The  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
pride  of  the  United  States,  is 
equipped  with  2,500.000  cuhic  feet  of 
gas;  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  first  to  en- 
compass the  earth  and  first  to  com- 
plete two  successful  transatlantic 
cruises,  has  .3,700.000  cuhic  feet.  The 
next  largest  contenders  are  owned  hy 
the  Pirit'ish,  the  R-lOO  and  R-101,  the 
most  advanced  airships  yet  in  use, 
ec|uipped  with  5.000.000  cuhic  feet  of 
gas. 

Put  the  twin  giants  wiiich  the 
Goodyear-  Zepjielin  CorjjU.  is  huilding 
for  the  navy  are  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  Los  Angeles,  twice  as 
large  as  the  Graf,  and  by  L500,000 
cuhic  feet  larger  than  the  Pritish 
twins.  These  new  shi])s,  to  be  known 
as  ZRS-5  and  ZRS-6  will  be  equi])ped 
with  6,500.000  cubic  feet  of  helium 
gas,  provifling  the  utmost  in  safety 
and  cruising  radius,  and  forecasting 
an  entirely  new  era  in  speed  in  giant 
airships.  In  stability  and  long-dis- 
tance service  they  are  unequalled. 
Nearly  1,000  feet  long  with  a  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  140  feet,  they  will 
have  a  lifting  capacity  of  nearly  200 
tons.  This  is  insured  by  the  series  of 
helium-gas  "biscuits,"  or  gas  cells, 
which  will  be  .secured  within  the  giant 
duralumin  framework.  Each  ship, 
with  cargo,  crew  and  fuel  supplies, 
will  weigh  about  170  tons.  More  than 
half  of  this  weight  will  be  accounted 
for  by  the  vast  superstructure,  which 
will  weigh  nearly  90  tons.  The  gas 
cells  alone  will  account  for  a  dozen 


tons.  Propelled  by  a  battery  of  eight 
powerful  engines  instead  of  the  five 
of  the  Los  Angeles,  and  with  the  igni- 
tion .systems  so  shielded  as  to  ])ermit 
uninterrupted  radio  communication,  a 
new  era  of  efficiency  and  speed  is 
promised  by  naval  engineers. 

Radically  different  from  any  Zep- 
pelins yet  constructed,  these  ships 
provide  "garage"  space  for  a  small 
fleet  of  airplanes  within  the  hull 
which  may  be  released  and  picked  up 
while  the  ship  is  in  Ihght.  Imagine  a 
round-the-world     flight     in  which 


companies  of  passengers  take  side 
trii)s  by  airplane  from  the  mother 
airship,  visit  cities  here  or  there,  or 
transact  business  while  the  giant 
pushes  on,  and  then,  at  a  speed  of  125 
n:iles  an  hour,  join  the  larger  ship 
miles  distant  from  the  point  where 
the  take-off  was  made ! 

The  Los  Angeles  type  of  ships  of- 
fers only  a  small  advance  in  carrying 
capacity,  speed  and  mechanical  per- 
fection f)ver  the  earlier  type  of  Zeps. 
Furthermore,  the  Los  Angeles  was 
constructed  in  Europe,  whereas,  the 
two  new  giants  will  be  fabricated  in 
the  United  States  and  thus  represent 
the  foimdation  of  a  new  and  giant  in- 
dustry in  .America.  Pecause  this  proj- 
ect is  so  large,  and  the  expenses  in- 
volved are  so  great,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  federal  government  to 
blaze  the  trail  by  use  of  engineering 
skill  and  treasury  funds.  No  private 
interests  could  afford  to  expend  the 
enormous  sums  which  completion  of 
these  two  giants  will  involve. 

The  ZRS-5  and  ZRS-6  will  be  sub- 
ject to  none  of  the  restrictions  which 
have  characterized  former  ships.  A 
large  staff  of  American  and  Zeppelin 
engineers,  experts  of  the  highest  de- 
gree, toiled  many  weary  months  in  the 
designing  of  these  ships,  that  the 
building  program  which  L'ncle  Sam 
has  set  forth  to  achieve  might  enjoy 
the  accumulation  of  more  than  30 
years  research,  experience  and  obser- 


This  I'iiine,  Desiinied  by  J.  K.  Xor» 
Kireproof.     It   Carries  Six 
150  Miles 


—Herbert  Photo 
hrup  of  Los  Aniceles,  Ih  Said  to  be 
Pusseni^ers   and   Flies  at 
Vn  Hour. 
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— P  &  A  I'hoto. 

More  Than  ll^io  Planes  Arrive  at  the  United  Airport,  Near  Burlinnk   (Los  Angeles)   From  Sacramento,  Where  They 
Put  on  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps'  Greatest  Aerial  Show. 


vation  in  the  conquest  of  the  air  with 
giant  ships.  Airship  transport  adher- 
ents, whose  number  daily  increases, 
declare  that  ships  similar  to  these  will 
be  used  extensively  in  the  near  future 
in  long-distance  transportation  and 
trans-oceanic  flights. 

"With  a  transatlantic  airship  line  in 
operation."  suggested  P.  W.  Little- 
field,  president  of  the  Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin  Corpn.,  "a  passenger  could  leave 
New  York  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
arrive  Monday  morning  at  London  or 
Paris,  spend  four  days  on  his  business 
affairs,  leave  Europe  Friday  morning 
taking  three  days  on  the  return  trip 
against  the  prevailing  westerly  winds, 
and  arrive  in  New  York  the  follow- 
ing Monday  morning." 

The  two  airships  which  engineers 
are  now  erecting  in  Akron  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  strange  and 
ungainly  craft  that  first  took  flight  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Development  of  the  rigid  Zep- 
pelin-type dates  back  to  Count  Fer- 
dinand von  Zeppelin,  a  German  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  kind 
of  ship  while  serving  as  a  volunteer 
officer  in  the  American  Union  army, 
during  the  Civil  War.  There  he  had 
an  opi)ortunity  of  making  ascensions 
in  captive  balloons  at  Fort  .Snelling, 
Montana,  and  later  in  \'irginia.  Then, 
as  a  colonel  of  cavalrv  in  the  Franco- 


Prussian  War,  Zeppelin  saw  free  bal- 
loons ])lown  over  Paris  during  the 
siege  of  the  French  capital.  From  that 
date  on  the  dreamer  spent  most  of 
his  wakeful  hours  studying  and  de- 
signing airshii:)s,  and  in  1896  retired 
from  the  army  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  this  cause. 

Zeppelin  built  his  first  air.ship  in 
1900,  but  it  was  not  until  1910 — 
thirty  years  ago — after  he  had  lost 
four  ships,  that  his  invention  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  world.  In  the  ff)llowing 
four  years  Zeppelins  carried  .^.S.OOO 
passengers  without  a  single  accident. 
The  outbreak  of  the  W'orld  War  pre- 
vented the  inventor  from  carrying  out 
his  great  dream — to  sail  one  of  his 
ships  to  the  United  States.  He  did 
live  to  see  his  concern  develop  into 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind,  and  a 
peer  among  German  industries. 
Among  his  staff  of  experts  was  Dr. 
Karl  N.  Arnstein,  chief  engineer  and 
constructor  of  70  airships.  When  the 
rights  for  North  America  were  sold 
to  an  American  firm,  Dr.  Arnstein 
came  to  this  country  as  vice  president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Goodyear- 
Ze])\)cVm  Cor])n.  His  designs  in  the 
naval  competitions  received  first 
award,  and  on  them  was  based  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
two  super-dirigibles. 

The  most  important  airship  im- 


provement in  recent  years  is  the  use 
of  helium  for  inflating  the  great  cells 
which  insure  stability.  Helium  gas 
will  not  burn.  To  the  airship  it  in- 
sures the  utmost  in  safety.  The 
United  States  is  in  a  peculiarly  for- 
tunate position  in  making  use  of  air- 
ships for  both  commercial  and  mili- 
tary service,  because  of  the  available 
supply  of  this  gas  which  here  abounds 
as  on  no  other  spot  on  earth. 


Soundproofing  Plane 
Cabins 

Recognizing  the  important  jiart 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers always  will  play  in  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation,  the 
aeronautics  branch  of  the  U.  S.  de- 
partment of  commerce  more  than  two 
years  ago  sponsored  experiments  in 
soundproofing  of  airplane  cabins, 
one  major  ])hasc  of  which  is  virtually 
completed.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  comi)lete<I  ])ortion  of  the  tests 
clearly  ])oint  to  the  ])ossiI)ility  of  re- 
ducing the  noi.ses  in  aircraft  cabins 
to  the  level  of  those  found  in  railway 
]jassenger  cars  or  even  lower. 

The  e.x])eriments,  conducted  by  the 
bureau  of  standards,  were  divided 
into  two  principal  parts,  one  dealing 
with  the  reduction  of  noises  at  their 
source,  particularly  the  propeller  and 
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engine  exhausts,  and  the  otlier  with 
the  reduction  of  noises  that  lind  their 
way  into  the  aircraft  cal)ins. 

The  former  line  of  e.x|)erimeut  has 
still  much  hefore  it.  hut  the  latter  has 
.already  reached  practical  residts,  as 
the  sound  engineers  have  found  sev- 
eral comhinations  of  materials  that 
possess  the  three  ]jrime  characteris- 
tics for  airplane  cahin  insulation : 
( 1 )  The  quality  of  shutting  out 
sound,  (2)  the  quality  of  ahsorhing 
sound,  and  (3)  lightness  of  weight. 


equipment  on  most  air  lines,  and  ope- 
rators of  the  systems  helieve  that  a 
wholesale  change  in  flying  equipment 
will  residt. 

The  ten-])assenger  planes  now  used 
on  air  lines  often  are  forced  to  leave 
many  prospective  i)assengers  at  the 
airports  hecause  of  the  limited  carry- 
ing capacity.  The  smaller  ships, 
moreover,  cannot  he  made  to  pay  un- 
der the  present  rates,  it  is  said. 


perhaps  triple  the  record  of  1929 
when  150,000  persons  flew  in  regu- 
larly operated  transport  planes." 


T.  A. 


T.  Buys  Planes  At 
$100,000 

With  plane  travel  increasing  since 
the  reduction  of  fares,  the  T.A.T.- 
Maddiix  Lines  have  authorized  the 
purchase  of  four  18-passenger  C'ur- 
tiss  Condor  hiplanes  which  will  cost 
about  $100,000  each. 

The  new  Condors,  larger  than  the 
standard  planes  on  most  luiropean 
lines,  will  he  used  on  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  system  between  Colum- 
bus, (^hio.  and  Waynoka.  ( )kla.  The 
planes  are  jtowered  l)y  two  625-horse- 
power  Curtiss  Concjueror  engines, 
with  a  high  speed  of  1,^9  miles  an 
hour  and  a  cruising  s])eed  of  IIX 
miles  an  hour.  The  unusnallv  low 
landing  s])eed  of  49  miles  an  hour  is 
considered  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  ])lanes'  performance. 

The  nation  wide  fare  reduction, 
making  air  travel  cheaper  than  rail 
transportation  with  Pullman  charges 
in  manv  cases,  has  taxed  the  existing 


Most  Frequent  Air 
Service 

Air  pas.senger  service  between  De- 
troit and  Cleveland  is  more  fre(|uent 
than  between  any  two  ])oints  in  the 
United  States  and  possibly  in  the 
world,  savs  the  .American  Air  'i'rans- 
]H)vt  Association.  Planes  make  ten 
round  trips  every  day  between  the 
two  cities,  one  more  than  the  number 
scheduled  daily  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  Where  four 
companies  fly  passengers  between  the 
latter  two  jioints,  only  two.  each  ope- 
rating five  schedules  daily,  carry  pas- 
sengers between  the  Motor  City  and 
Cleveland. 

The  acce])tance  of  air  j^assenger 
transjjort  by  both  commercial  and 
|)leasure  travelers  has  brought  ca- 
))acity  <ir  near  ca])acity  loads  to  jirac- 
tically  all  ])lanes  in  the  air  passenger 
services.  "The  number  of  jiersons 
now  flying  the  regularly  operated  pas- 
senger routes  is  increasing  so  rapid- 
ly," the  association  says,  "that  the 
patronage  will  more  than  double  and 


Unique  Landing  Stage 

The  /\tlantic  'J'ransport  Line  re- 
centl}'  put  into  service  a  new  type 
landing  stage  to  facilitate  docking  at 
London,  which  has  eliminated  the 
numerous  inconveniences  connected 
with  lauding  i)assengers  at  Till)ury. 
20  miles  from  the  city,  and  a  land 
transfer  of  ])assengers.  Transporta- 
tion engineers  originated  a  new  idea 
in  perfecting  the  portable  landing 
stage,  which  may  assist  other  similar 
jjorts  in  solving  the  problem  of 
([uickly  serving  incoming  liners. 

(kmgplank  landing  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  London  waterfront  is 
now  possible,  owing  to  the  new  pas- 
senger landing  stage  which  is  used 
bv  shii)s  operating  between  America 
;ind  London.  The  structure  consists 
of  a  floating  stage  alongside  which 
the  liners  are  berthed,  of  which  a 
])latform.  L142  feet  long  and  80  feet 
wide,  is  the  ]:)rincipal  part.  The  stage 
))rojects  into  the  river  370  feet  in 
front  of  the  original  bank,  and  is 
held  ag.'iinst  two  massive  timber  dol- 
phins, one  at  each  end,  by  four  hinged 
steel  booms  and  heavy  mooring  cables 
which  permit  it  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tide. 


The  same  sun  which  gilds  all  na- 
ture and  exhilarates  the  whole  crea- 
tion, does  not  shine  upon  disapi)ointed 
ambition. — Burke. 


r 


wide  Woll.l  riiiiln 

I'iK-rto   Acrro   t'cntriil,  A\  hicli    Is   «o   Ssiy,  «he  Central  Airport,  at  Mexiro  Citj.  Opened  in  May,  and  to  be  Iledlented 
in  Septenilier    Terniinus  for  U.  S.  .Mail,  and  VaHnengeTH  of  Pan  Amerieun  .VIrways,  Inc. 


Editorial 

Good  Sportsmanship 

IT  WAS  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  someone 
should  invade  the  long-cherished  kingdom  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  In  what  the  grayheads  call  the 
early  days  such  an  attempt  would  have  been  met  in 
ways  not  having  the  approval  of  a  governmental 
regulatory  body,  had  there  been  one.  Rough  lan- 
guage probably  would  have  been  bandied  about  here 
and  there.  To  understand  this  the  outlanders  must 
realize  that  ever  since  the  60's  the  S.  P.  has  been 
monarch  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  been  a  benevo- 
lent monarchy,  however,  and  men  old  enough  to 
have  common  sense  know  that  without  its  energy 
and  push  California,  Oregon,  indeed  the  whole  Pa- 
cific Coast  region,  would  have  suffered  deplorably 
in  its  development.  The  King  may  have  assessed 
his  subjects  rather  heavily  for  his  service,  but  not 
more  heavily  than  that  service  actually  was  worth, 
when  one  considers  wdiat  would  have  been  the  peo- 
ple's plight  without  it.  History  does  not  record  any 
outstanding  instances  of  philanthropy  in  those  stir- 
ring times  on  anyone's  part  so  far  as  we  know.  The 
pioneers  always  have  to  pay. 

All  of  which  is  incidental  to  mention  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly sportsmanship  of  Paul  Shoup,  president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  displayed  so  charmingly  in  his 
statement  to  the  public  ten  days  ago,  following  the 
government's  approval  of  the  Western  Pacific-Great 
Northern  proposed  entry  into  California. 

The  Southern  Pacific  opposed  this  extension  as 
vigorously  as  possible  but  dealt  no  foul  blows  in  do- 
ing it.  When  the  decision  was  announced  after  the 
long  battle  Paul,  a  trifle  groggy,  perhaps,  restrained 
a  perfectly  excusable  impulse  to  throw  his  bucket 
and  stool  at  Mr.  Adams  and  his  handlers,  rose  a  bit 
wearily,  but  smiling  just  the  same,  and  went  over  to 
Harry's  corner  with  congratulations  and  good 
wishes.  Then,  metaphorically,  wrapping  his  bath- 
robe about  him,  he  said  that  as  good  citizens  the 
Southern  Pacific  accepts  cheerfully  the  decision  of 
the  referee,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  is,  under  the  law,  the  final  arbiter  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

This,  we  rise  to  observe,  is  good  sportsmanship. 
It  renews  one's  belief  in  the  all  round  decency  of 
men,  even  in  the  turmoil  and  irritation  of  competi- 
tion and  business  strife.  It  is  all  the  more  worthy 
of  praise  when  one  remembers  that  this  decision  is 
not  merely  a  permit  to  lay  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
of  track.  It  is  a  matter  afTecting,  no  one  knows  how 
seriously,  the  fortunes  of  two  great  lines,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific,  and  it  will  make 
an  impress  also  on  the  traffic  of  the  Santa  Fe.  A 
certain  number  of  persons  unfriendly  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  may  find  some  satisfaction  in  the  commis- 
sion's decision,  but  persons  in  this  class  will  be  no 
more  affectionate  toward  the  invaders.  The  wisdom 
of  the  commission  in  granting  the  api)lication  is 
neither  questioned  nor  affirmed.  The  peo])le  will 
be  the  final  influence.  Railroads  have  created  ton- 
nage in  the  ])ast  where  none  existed  Init  it  took 
years  and  millions  of  dollars  to  do  it.  If  the  new 
line  can  bring  about  this  result  the  stockholders  and 
the  states  affected  will  be  gainers.  California  seemed 
to  want  the  increased  facilities. 


Comment 

Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again 

Looking  into  theaters  filled  day  and  night  by  well- 
dressed  people  who  certainly  had  to  buy  tickets 
creates  the  belief  that  what  so  many  pessimists  call 
an  economic  depression  is  having  no  very  bad  effect. 
Adolph  Zukor,  president  of  the  Paramount  Famous 
Lasky  Corpn.,  told  President  Hoover,  June  20,  that 
returns  from  1500  theaters  show  good  business.  Peo- 
ple don't  go  to  the  theaters  when  they  are  broke. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  notably  Texas,  Okla- 
homa and  California,  said  Mr.  Zukor,  business  as  re- 
flected by  the  theaters  is  "abnormally  good." 

After  his  conference  with  the  President,  Mr.  Zukor 
said  :  "Our  business  corresponds  favorably  with  last 
year's  business,  except  that  last  year  was  above  nor- 
mal because  of  the  novelty  of  the  sound  pictures. 
Eliminating  last  year's  business,  conditions  in  our 
industry  are  better  this  year  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  years."  Mr.  Zukor  said  he  saw  no  reason 
for  pessimism,  and  that  his  conclusions,  based  on  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
by  his  and  other  organizations,  were  that  favorable 
conditions  will  continue. 


And  No  Recapture  Clause 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  owned  by  Henry  Ford,  his 
wife,  and  his  son,  Edsel,  made  a  profit  of  $81,797,861 
or  8  per  cent  on  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  This 
agrees  with  a  statement  filed  with  the  Massachusetts 
commissioner  of  corporations  for  1929. 

These  profits  were  surpassed  in  1922.  1*'2,5.  1*^24 
and  1925,  when  Ford  gains  ran  from  $115,000,000  to 
$119,000,000  a  year.  Profits  in  1926  dropped  to  $75,- 
000,000.  The  old  Model  T  had  fallen  behind  the  pro- 
cession. 

Comparison  of  production  schedules  with  profits 
shows  the  P""ord  Co.  cleared  $44.19  a  car  during  1929. 
Production  is  now  about  9,000  a  day.  The  three- 
millionth  car  of  the  new  model  was  turned  out 
March  12. 


Flanigan's  Family  Filosophy 

Newspapers,  with  their  customary  leaning  toward 
the  more  sensational  side  of  life,  are  quoting  General 
Manager  Flanigan  of  the  Milwaukee  Road  as  saying- 
family  squalrbles  should  be  reserved  for  evening. 
A  row  during  breakfast,  according  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Flanigan's  advice  to  employes,  makes  a  man 
three  times  as  likely  to  have  trouble  in  his  work. 

( )f  course  Mr.  Flannigan  didn't  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  His  advice, — and  an  Irishman's  advice 
about  a  row  ought  to  be  considered  exi)ert  testimony 
— was  to  this  effect: 

"Ham  and  eggs,  garnished  with  smiles  and  pleas- 
ant words,  make  the  breakfast  that  prevents  train 
wrecks.  A  breakfast  that  fills  a  man's  stomach  with 
good  food  and  leaves  him  in  a  contented  frame  of 
mind  is  ideal  from  the  safety  standpoint,  for  many 
an  accident  can  be  traced  directly  to  family  rows. 
Any  man  who  goes  to  work  without  any  breakfast, 
or  who  gulps  his  morning  meal  to  the  tune  of  a  word 
battle  with  his  wife  is  just  three  times  as  liable  to 
bungle  his  work  or  confuse  orders  as  the  man  who 
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has  had  a  good  warm  meal  and  is  mentally  at  peace." 

It  was  a  reporter's  trick  of  misdirection  to  con- 
clude that  quarrels  postponed  from  l)reakfast  should 
he  taken  uj)  during  supper  as  unfinished  business. 
Any  sensible  man  knows  that  an  unhappy  employe 
is  a  very  dangerous  person  whether  his  mental  dis- 
turbance l;e  due  to  incomjiatiliility  in  his  domestic 
relationshi])  or  to  a  Inirden  of  (lel)ts.  No  man  can 
kec])  his  mind  on  his  work  if  bills  are  gnawing  at 
him. 

However,  Mr.  Flanigan  knows,  as  do  most  of  us, 
that  few  women  start  the  day  by  throwing  things 
at  their  husbands  unless  there  is  a  sound  reason  for 
it.  Indigestion,  lirought  about  by  eating  unwisely 
or  by  poor  cooking,  headaches  from  the  same  cause 
or  some  bad  habit :  bridge,  gossip — all  these  things 
tear  families  to  pieces,  and  have  their  part  in  destroy- 
ing Safety  First  in  railroad  work.  Obvioush',  a  row 
at  breakfast  ruins  the  day,  but  a  riotous  dinner 
punctuated  by  cruel  words  is  just  as  bad  because  it 
spoils  the  sleep  that  men  and  women  need  to  rejiair 
the  nerves  after  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  moreover, 
sets  a  wretched  example  for  the  children.  .Success- 
ful, happy  family  life  is  possible  only  when  husband 
and  wife  practice  tolerance,  forbearance,  patience,  a 
willingness  to  forgive — these  and  a  great  deal  of  love. 
There  are  no  better  rules  for  Safety  First. 

Railroads,  Good  Citizens 

In  one  of  his  informative  advertisements  President 
Clift  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  shows  how  railroads 
are  helping  to  improve  general  business  conditions, 
as  President  Hoover  asked  them  to  do. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1930,  Mr.  Clift 
says,  the  capital  expenditures  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country  for  new  equipment  and  additions  and  better- 
ments to  railway  property  totaled  $223,772,000.  This 
was  $96.6.S3,000  above  expenditures  for  like  purposes 
during  the  same  period  of  1929.  The  railroads  spent 
$4.S.22,^,000  more  for  roadway  and  structures,  and 
$51,42(S,00O  more  for  equii)ment  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  railroads,  asked  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  help  revive  general  business  by  not 
curtailing  capital  expenditures,  promised  their  co- 
operation last  December,  and  have  more  than  ful- 
filled their  pledge. 

"However,  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  finance 
such  expenditures  and  to  continue  programs  of  im- 
provement in  future  must  always  be  determined  by 
the  public"  the  statement  continues,  "If  the  railroads 
are  treated  on  the  basis  of  sound  economic  principles, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment,  if  they  are  not  overtaxed,  if  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  them  and  in  favor  of  compet- 
ing forms  of  transportation,  they  can  move  forward 
with  greater  usefulness  to  the  public." 


Traffic,  Transportation  and  Taxes 

One  can  not  withhold  praise  and  admiration  for 
the  courage  of  railway  men,  street,  steam  and  elec- 
tric, in  continuing  to  serve  the  public  more  and  more 
efficiently  at  rates  yielding  a  return  so  low  that  no 
other  business  in  the  country  would  continue  to  func- 
tion under  them.  How  such  service  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  improved  in  the  future  is  a  mvstery  too 
deep  even  for  a  Van  Dine,  at  least  with  respect  to 
street  and  electric  lines.    Material  costs  and  wages 


continue  high,  and  fares  low  and  lower  while  taxes 
are  growing  more  constantly  burdensome.  The  his- 
tory of  human  behavior  records  nothing  so  peculiar 
as  this  growing  disposition  to  tax  utilities  in  the 
belief  that  some  mysterious  treasure  chest  can  be 
drawn  upon  to  pay  the  bill. 

In  the  Nation's  Business  for  May,  Merle  Thorpe 
tells  the  story  of  a  visitor  in  Washington  who  hired 
an  old  darky  to  drive  him  around  to  see  the  sights. 
The  darky  grew  enthusiastic,  waved  his  arm  at  the 
]5otanical  Gardens,  the  museums,  the  parks  and 
monuments,  and  said,  "Jest  think!  It's  all  free.  It 
don't  cost  nobody  nothin'.  The  gov'mint  pays  for 
it." 

The  negro's  attitude  is  that  of  the  average  citizen 
who  imagines  the  electric  or  steam  railway  is  paying 
for  the  school  house  or  other  public  improvement, 
forgetting  that  every  dollar  taken  from  a  railroad  in 
taxes  comes,  necessarily,  from  the  public's  jjocket. 
Mr.  Thorpe  continues: 

"Most  people  think  the  corporations  and  the  rich 
])ay  the  taxes.  This  fallacy,  more  than  any  other 
single  thing,  is  responsible  for  our  increasing  tax 
burden.  I  once  observed  how  skillfully  one  million 
dollars  was  extracted  from  a  state  legislature  by  the 
argument  that  most  of  the  money  would  be  paid  by 
the  railroads,  anyway.  The  state,  the  argument  ran, 
would  be  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  university  build- 
ings for  50  cents. 

"But  the  naked  truth  is  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  ate  a  meal  in  that  state,  who  bought  a  suit  of 
clothes,  or  who  lived  in  a  house,  helped  to  pay  the 
dollars  which  the  legislators  thought  they  were  tak- 
ing out  of  the  hide  of  the  railroads. 

"The  railroads  simply  collected  it  from  the  people 
who  shipped  freight  or  bought  goods  which  some 
one  else  had  shipped." 

Speaking  the  other  day  to  the  convention  of  the 
.American  Electric  Railway  Association,  Paul  Shoup, 
the  retiring  president,  decried  the  excessive  taxation 
of  electric  railways  in  California. 

"It  is  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Shoup,  "as  shown  by  the 
recent  report  of  a  taxation  committee  of  California, 
that  the  electric  railway  industry,  the  least  remunera- 
tive of  railways  in  this  state,  should  be  bearing  the 
highest  ta.x,  relatively,  of  all  public  service  corpora- 
tions. 

"It  is  absurd  that  these  companies  should  be  com- 
l)elled  to  continue  the  paving  and  maintenance  of 
sections  of  streets  and  highways,  in  many  instances 
the  major  part,  when  the  tremendously  increased 
traffic  of  the  last  few  years  of  motor  vehicles  used  in 
private  service  is  wearing  them  out. 

"It  is  absurd  that  these  companies  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pa}',  in  addition  to  normal  taxes,  income 
taxes  to  cities,  license  taxes  of  one  kind  and  another, 
provide  street-lighting  facilities  and  so  on  when  each 
community  should  know  that  either  the  companies' 
liability  in  existing  conditions  to  render  a  proper 
service  is  greatly  impaired  by  these  imposts,  or  tliat 
it  must  pay  in  higher  fares  for  these  additional  tax 
collections." 


It  Wasn't  True 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Free  Speech."  printed  in 
the  May  edition  reference  was  made  to  testimony 
given  before  the  senate  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce in  April  with  respect  to  the  proposed  consoli- 
dation of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
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cific.  In  this  testimony  it  was  said  the  Northern 
Pacific  had  issued  a  bulletin  forbidding  employes  to 
discuss  the  merger.  A  letter  just  received  from 
President  Donnelly  says : 

"Inasmuch  as  this  statement  was  made  in  positive 
terms  by  an  employe  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  no  criticism  attaches  to  your  assump- 
tion that  the  statement  might  be  true.  However,  no 
such  Inilletin  was  ever  issued.  The  man  who  made 
the  statement  before  the  senate  committee  admits 
now  that  he  was  wholly  misinformed." 

We  are  glad  to  publish  Mr.  Donnelly's  letter  cor- 
recting the  inaccuracy  in  the  testimony  to  which  we 
referred. 


What  Will  They  Do  Next? 

Some  one  said,  a  few  years  ago,  that  if  two-thirds 
of  the  inventions  perfected  and  hidden  were  used  it 
would  require  the  abandoning  of  machinery  worth 
hundreds  of  millions.  And  still,  as  the  records  show, 
brains  go  right  ahead  inventing.  More  than  3,500 
persons  applied  for  patents  in  the  last  week  of  May, 
before  the  rate  was  advanced  to  $25,  almost  doubling 
the  number  of  average  weekly  receipts  of  first  appli- 
cations, according  to  Commissioner  Thomas  E. 
Robertson,  of  the  patent  office,  department  of  com- 
merce. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  leading  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  indicate  that  the  United  States 
leads  by  about  200  per  cent  in  the  number  of  patents 
issued  over  its  nearest  competitor,  France.  In  1928, 
the  United  States  issued  42,711  patents;  France, 
22,000;  Great  Britain,  17,695;  Germany,  15,598; 
Switzerland,  5,898;  Japan,  4,704,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
3,450. 


Air  Travel  Increased  in  May 

The  American  Airways  Inc.,  reports  that  6,935 
passengers  were  carried  by  its  planes  in  May  com- 
pared with  6,741  in  April,  at  that  time  the  banner 
month.  Revenue  increased  slightly  more  than  4  per 
cent  due  to  slight  growth  in  length  of  the  average 
ride.  Planes  of  Universal,  Colonial  and  Southern 
Air  Transport  divisions  and  the  Embry-Riddle  Com- 
pany flew  306,884  miles  during  the  month.  Striking 
increases  were  shown  on  the  New  York-Boston,  Chi- 
cago-Cincinnati, Cleveland-Chicago-Kansas  City, 
Chicago-St.  Louis-Tulsa,  Dallas-Brownsville,  Kan- 
sas City-Tulsa  and  Tulsa-Oklahoma  City  runs. 

This  makes  a  total  of  27,255  passengers  using  the 
facilities  of  American  Airways,  Inc.,  and  Embry- 
Riddle  Company  during  the  first  five  months  of  1930. 


The  Importance  of  Common  Sense 

In  another  part  of  the  magazine,  this  month,  we 
print  an  article  about  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  en- 
titled "When  is  a  Train  a  Train?'"  While  this 
article  was  being  put  into  type  news  came  of  a  deci- 
sion afifecting  every  railroad  in  the  land.  W.  T. 
Faricy,  general  solicitor  for  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway,  received  notice  from 
the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals,  seventh  circuit,  that 
the  court  had  upheld  the  Omaha's  defense  against 
the  prosecution  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  matter  of  attaching  helper  locomotives 
to  the  airbrake  control  system  of  the  head  locomo- 
tive. 

In    1928   the   Interstate   Commerce  Commission 


ordered  the  Omaha  to  treat  helper  or  "pusher"  loco- 
motives on  short  grades  the  same  as  cars.  That  is, 
each  must  be  coupled  to  the  air  hose  of  the  train. 
This  would  necessitate  stopping  the  train  to  release 
the  pusher  engine,  cause  much  loss  of  time  and  seri- 
ously interfere  with  operating  efficiency  without  in- 
creasing safety,  the  Omaha  contended. 

The  Omaha  line  refused  to  obey  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  holding  that  it  was  not  re- 
quired to  do  so  under  the  Safety  Appliances  Act.  The 
government  started  prosecution  on  the  case.  The 
U.  S.  District  Court  at  Madison,  Wis.,  found  for  the 
Omaha  road  and  against  the  government.  The  latter 
appealed,  and  the  seventh  circuit,  court  of  appeals, 
upheld  the  district  court  and  the  railroad.  Another 
test  on  the  same  point  is  now  pending  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  eighth  district. 

Rail  officials  estimate  that  enforcement  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  order  throughout  the 
United  States  would  cost  carriers  several  million 
dollars.  The  roads  generally  have  been  disregard- 
ing the  rule,  pending  decision  of  the  Omaha  case. 
The  government  may  ask  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  finding  of  the  circuit  court. 


Is  Business  Poor? 

When  business  is  slow  what  do  you  do  about  it? 
Do  you  shut  off  the  lights,  draw  down  the  curtains, 
cancel  your  advertising',  and  then  sit  back  in  the 
gloom  waiting  for  better  times?  Is  that  your  way 
of  helping  to  bring  back  normal  conditions?  If  so 
perhaps  it  may  cheer  you  up  a  bit  to  read  a  few 
lines  from  the  old  reliable  firm  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York.  When  dull  days  come,  as  they  do  in 
every  business  Wanamaker's  do  a  little  special  ad- 
vertising, just  as  you  ought  to  do.  And  the  result 
always  is  pleasant. 

Not  long  ago  Wananiakers  told  some  inside  busi- 
ness facts  in  a  display  advertisement.  Here  is  a 
paragraph : 

We  will  let  you  peep  in,  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and 
tell  you  that  on  one  day  last  week  we  sold  more  than  $36,000 
in  women's  shoes.  From  one  advertisement  we  have  sold 
$60,000  of  towels.  From  another  $40,000'  of  sheets.  From 
another  $100,000  of  rugs.  Furniture  days  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000  are  not  unusual.  Nor  $30,000  to  $65,000^  of  men's 
clothing.  In  objects  of  art  sales  on  individual  pieces  have 
ranged  from  $15,000  to' $50,000. 

flow  long  would  Wananiakers  stay  in  business  if 
they  no  longer  advertised?  How  long  do  you  sup- 
pose railroad  managers  will  remember  your  name 
and  product  if  they  no  longer  see  the  name  in  regu- 
lar advertising? 

Rememl)er  the  classical  yarn  about  Sapolio,  a  word 
once  as  well  known  as  Ivory  soap?  When  the  head 
of  the  firm  producing  Sapolio  died  the  inheriting 
faniih-  decided  the  name  was  so  well  known  that 
advertising  was  no  longer  needed.  Well,  only  gi'ay- 
haired  persons  now  ever  heard  of  the  word  Sapolio. 
It  died — the  unhappy  result  of  unjustified  egotism. 
There's  a  song  you  (juglit  to  try  on  your  piano;  the 
llrst  I  wo  lines  are  : 

How  soon  we  are  forgotten 
When  we  cease  to  advertise. 


Another  Fine  Theory  Gone 

If  you  chance  to  be  one  of  those  economical  souls 
delighting  in  the  saving  of  waste  paper  you  might 
just  as  well  quit.  It  has  no  value.  B.  M.  Frost,  in 
the  paper  division  of  the  department  of  commerce, 
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sends  from  Washington  a  statement  declarino-  the 
demand  for  waste  of  this  kind  has  ceased,  for  the 
time  being  at  least. 

As  an  example  of  tlie  diniinislicd  vahie  of  this 
material,  an  announcement  is  cited  by  the  National 
Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc..  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  temporarily  at  least,  waste 
paper  has  lost  much  of  its  usefulness  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  or  fresh  pai)er.  In  order  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  situation.  Boston  dealers  handling 
waste  ])aper  ha\e  actually  been  buying  waste  ])aper, 
carting  it  to  the  dump  and  burning  it.  Recently,  it 
was  pointed  out.  huge  quantities  were  burned  in  a 
great  bonfire  in  that  city.  Of  course  the  explanation 
for  this  situation  is  found  in  i)rices.  Storekeepers 
on  some  railroads  have  made  good  records  saving 
waste  paper. 


Just  Petered  Out 

The  Associated  Press  informs  the  country  that  the 
last  of  the  Eckerts,  an  old  railroad  family,  retired 
June  1.  For  two  generations  the  John  Eckerts  have 
been  conductors  on  trains  that  have  carried  presi- 
dents to  and  from  Gettysburg  for  Memorial  day  ad- 
dresses. The  first  John  Eckcrt  was  in  charge  of  the 
train  that  took  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  battle  field  to 
deliver  his  classic  address. 

The  second  John  ICckcrt  was  conductor  of  the  train 
that  took  President  Roosevelt  and  then  President 
Coolidge  to  the  battle  field  on  Memorial  day.  This 
John  ICckert  retired  on  a  pension  June  1. 

The  tliird  John  l'"ckerl.  a  federal  customs  em])loye, 
has  no  yearning  to  become  a  railroad  conductor,  al- 
though he  was  exposed  to  the  same  bug  in  his 
boyhood. 


Where  Business  Improved 

l-'igures  released  by  the  ."^an  l-'rancisco  office  of  the 
car  ser\ice  division,  .\inerican  Railway  .Association, 
having  jurisdiction  over  California,  .\rizona.  Xevada 
and  New  Mexico,  indicate  that,  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  the  car  loadings  for  one  month  exceeded  the 
loadings  during  the  corres])on<ling  month  of  1929. 
This  information  is  for  May  in  which  month  177,381 
cars  were  loaded,  an  increase  of  7,900  over  May 
1929.  It  is  pointed  <nu  that  the  increase  of  41  per 
cent  in  the  loading  of  grain  and  grain  products,  15 
per  cent  in  less  carload  merchandise,  12  per  cent  in 
gravel,  rock  and  sand.  10  per  cent  in  perishables  and 
6  per  cent  in  miscellaneous  loadings,  such  as  cement, 
canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  manufactured  articles, 
etc..  brought  about  the  4.7  per  cent  increase  for  all 
commodities  during  the  month.  Lumber  and  forest 
products  showed  a  decrease  of  3.000  cars,  or  7.9  per 
cent. 


A  Philosophy  That  Helps 

"The  surprise  of  life,"  said  that  gentle  ijhilosopher, 
Philips  Pjrooks,  "always  comes  in  finding  how  we  have 
missed  the  things  which  have  lain  nearest  us — how  we 
have  gone  far  away  to  seek  that  which  was  close  by  our 
side  all  the  time.  Men  who  live  best  and  longest  are  a])t 
to  come,  as  the  result  of  their  living,  to  the  conviction 
that  life  is  not  only  richer,  but  simi^ler,  than  it  seemed 
to  them  at  first.  Men  go  to  vast  labor  seeking  after 
peace  and  hajipiness.  It  seems  to  them  as  if  it  were  far 
away  from  them — as  if  they  must  go  through  vast  and 


strange  regions  to  get  it.  They  must  i)ile  u])  wealth, 
they  must  see  every  possible  danger  or  mishaj)  guarded 
against  before  they  can  have  peace.  Upon  how  many 
old  men  has  it  come  with  a  strange  surjirise  that  peace 
could  come  to  rich  or  poor  only  with  contentment,  and 
that  they  might  as  well  have  been  content  at  the  very 
beginning  as  at  the  very  end  of  life!  They  have  made  a 
long  journey  for  their  treasure;  and  when  at  last  they 
stop  to  pick  it  up,  lo !  it  is  shining  close  beside  the  foot- 
l^rint  which  they  left  when  they  set  out  to  travel  in  a 
circle !" 


Get  In  or  Get  Out 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  International  Railway  Con- 
gress held  in  Madrid  in  May  the  old  discussion  again 
develops  of  the  value  of  these  meetings  to  the  Amer- 
ican railroads.  This  is  further  accentuated  by  the 
decision  to  hold  the  next  Congress  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  direct  bene- 
fits secured  by  the  delegates  who  attend  the  con- 
gress. This  is  partly  due  to  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  old  bromide  about  conditions,  equipment, 
etc.  in  America  being  so  different  that  we  have  no 
community  of  interest  or  anything  to  learn. 

They  seem  to  overlook  entirely  the  imi)ortant  pari 
other  nations  have  played  in  the  development  of 
American  railroads.  Take,  for  cxamjile,  the  locomo- 
tive alone.  We  owe  its  origin  fir.stly  to  England. 
Then  looking  further  we  find  that  the  Superheater 
and  the  force  feed  lubricator  came  from  Germany, 
the  injector  from  France,  the  cut-ofF  from  Russia  and 
that  the  compound  engine,  the  three  cylinder  engine, 
the  Walschert  valve  gear,  the  feedwater  heater,  pis- 
ton valves,  etc.  were  all  European  developments,  even 
the  water  scoop  was  used  in  England  as  earlv  as 
1860. 

It  is  true,  they  did  not  come  to  us  in  their  present 
highly  developed  form  but  the  opportunity  afforded 
our  engineers  to  study  these  early  developments  in 
other  countries  saved  the  American  roads  millions  of 
dollars. 

.American  activity  in  the  congress  has  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  since  the  meeting  in  Washington  in 
1905  and  the  number  of  roads  holding  membership 
has  decreased. 

It  is  high  time  if  we  are  going  to  hold  our  position 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  and  maintain  their  re- 
spect both  for  our  country  and  its  railroads,  that 
some  action  be  taken  to  support  more  actively  the 
congress.  Let's  join  with  the  English  speaking 
nations  to  make  the  ])rograms  more  valuable  to  our 
interests,  let's  join  with  Canada  in  her  invitation  to 
have  the  congress  held  in  that  country  in  1936.  Now 
is  the  time  to  do  something,  not  ten  or  twenty  days 
before  the  next  meeting.  I.et's  get  some  of  the  big 
railroad  s\stems  not  now  members  to  join.  They 
can  well  afford  it  as  a  patriotic  action  and  they  owe 
it  to  the  roads  who  are  now  members  to  help  carry 
some  of  the  burden  for  the  value  they  receive  indi- 
rectly from  foreign  developments. 

P>ut,  if  you  are  not  going  lo  get  in  then  for  good- 
ness sake  let's  get  out.  But  remember  if  you  get 
out  you  can't  expect  the  courtesy  and  assistance 
which  these  nations  have  always  given  the  engineers 
we  sent  abroad.  You  must  say  "Oh  Lord  We  Are 
Sufficient  Unto  Ourselves"  and  close  the  door  of  co- 
cjperation  and  keep  your  engineers  at  home. 


The 

Great 
Northern 

Into 
California 

I.  C.  C.  Approves 
Plan  of  James  Lines 
June  20 

By  Charles  Dillon 


ANEW  transcontinental  rail  route 
into  Northern  California  and 
the  San  Francisco  region  was 
authorized  June  20  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ap- 
proved the  application  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  Northern  sys- 
tems for  joint  construction  of  200 
miles  of  new  line  in  that  state. 

The  commission  order  jjermits  the 
Great  Northern  to  build  southward 
about  88  miles  from  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore.,  meeting  there  in  Northern 
California  an  extension  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  beginning  somewhere 
near  Paxton,  on  that  road's  present 
main  line,  and  running  northward 
112  miles.  In  addition  the  two  co- 
operating carriers  propose  to  build 
a  branch  36  miles  long  to  a  point 
called  Hambone,  in  the  Siskiyou 
Mountains. 

About  $10,660,000  will  be  spent 
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by  the  Western  Pacific  on  the  new 
line  it  will  construct,  wiiile  the  Great 
Nortliern  will  spend  $3,570,000,  and 
the  two  roads  tos^ether  on  the  branch 
line  will  invest  $500,000  more. 

In  addition  to  enablin,tj  the  Great 
Northern  to  reach  down  from  the 
Northwest  over  its  j^rescnt  rails 
throujjh  Orc,s;on  to  California,  the 
new  construction  will  stren.tjthen  the 
Western  Pacific  in  its  more  direct 
tran.scontinental  line  thniu<jh  .Salt 
Lake  City  and  Denver. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Union  I'acific  oflFered.  if  the  con- 
struction was  halted  by  the  com- 
mission, to  make  an  almost  com|)letc 
revision  in  the  iiresent  applications 
of  frei,s,dit  into  and  out  of  California 
and  to  make  joint  arranj^emcnts  for 
handlin,<,r  business  which  they  control 
exclusively. 

These  proposals  the  (}reat  North- 
ern and  \\'estern  Pacific  rejected  in 
favor  of  pushiufj  forward  their  own 
building;. 

"The  principal  importance  of  the 
proposed  line  is  as  a  bridjje  or  con- 
nectini(  link  between  .systems."  the 
commission  said  in  renderiuf^  its  de- 
cision. "This  is  true  whether  judtjed 
from  the  .standpoint  of  prospective 
earnin<,fs  or  diversions  of  traffic  from 
other  lines.  The  line  will  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  jjreat  timber  area 
and  some  considerable  asjricultural 
areas  in  Northern  California. 

"The  local  traffic  probably  would 
be  insufficient  to  justify  a  line  built 
to  the  standard  here  projjosed ;  but 
considering;  all  traffic  available  the 
applicants  have  reasonable  pros])ects 
of  earning  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

"Compared  with  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  peoi)le  of  the  Pa- 
cific West  and  Northwest  through 
the  establishing  of  new  competitive 


routes,  stinuilating  the  interchange  of 
products,  the  advantage  of  a  diversi- 
fied car  supply,  aflditional  pas.senger 
service  and  the  development  of  the 
local  territory,  the  moderate  capital 
ex])en(liture  here  ])ro])osed  seems 
amiily  justified." 

The  commission  ai)])roved  the  one 
'condition  that  both  ap])licants  were 
agreeable  to,  namely,  that  the  Great 
Northern  should  permit  the  W  est- 
ern Pacific  tt)  have  joint  use,  at  rea- 
son.'ible  rates,  of  a  short  stretch  of 
track  between  the  Hieber  terminals 
and  the  connection  with  the  McCloud 
River  Railroad  near  Lookout. 

'i'his  is  the  Western  Pacific  f)i)])or- 
tunity  to  reach  the  McCloud  River 
Railroad  over  a  connection  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  two  systems  from 
near  Lookout  to  Hambone.  The 
I.C.C.  has  granted  permission  for  the 
two  lines  to  purchase  the  McCloud 
River  line,  which  cuts  through  the 
.Sierni  Nevada  range  along  the  Pitt 
River,  connecting  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  .Shasta  City. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  commission 
that  the  Great  Northern  arrange 
terms  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
joint  u.se  of  the  latter 's  .Mturas  line 
for  24  miles  out  of  Klamath  Falls. 
It  is  ])ointed  out  that  a  construction 
cost  saving  of  about  $800,000  can  be 
effected. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  I.C.C. 
o])inion  as  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Indian  Valley  Railroad  from  Paxton 
to  the  Kngle  Mine  via  Crescent  Mills. 
The  Indian  Valley  line  intervened  in 
o])position  to  the  application.  (Offi- 
cials of  the  Western  Pacific,  how- 
ever, have  stated  that  acrpiisition  of 
the  Indian  Valley  line  will  be  neces- 
sary, for  at  least  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  in  opposing  the  extension  es- 


timated they  would  together  lose  at 
least  $6,000,000  per  year  in  gross 
revenue  and  denied  any  compensat- 
ing advantage  would  be  realized  by 
the  public. 

Hoth  o])])osing  railroads  offered  to 
make  joint  through  rates  from  Cali- 
fornia territory  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  over  the  systems  of  the  ap- 
plicants in  case  the  application  was 
denied.  Removal  of  the  so-called 
"Shasta  arbitrary,"  by  which  all 
round  trip  tickets  using  the  Southern 
Pacific  one  way  and  a  northern  line 
the  other,  have  cost  the  i)assenger 
from  $17  to  $25  additional,  was  of- 
fered by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
ajjplicants  rejected  the  opposition  of- 
fers. 

The  victory  of  the  two  railroads 
also  is  a  victory  for  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  intervened  in  favor  of 
the  applicants  through  the  railroad 
commission,  and  for  nine  other  states 
— Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico — all  of 
whom  made  ap])earances  at  the  hear- 
ing last  year  and  offered  evidence  in 
support  of  their  arguments.  Nevada 
was  the  only  state  op])osing  the  ap- 
plication. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  system 
joined  with  the  applicants,  while  the 
Union  Pacific  and  its  three  chief 
subsidiaries  joined  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific in  opposition. 

The  Santa  Fe,  while  not  appear- 
ing in  the  case,  was  a  party  in  that 
it  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
W^estern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
for  interchange  of  traffic  and  estab- 
lishment of  through  rates. 

In  its  original  ])resentation  before 
Director  Mahaffie,  the  fireat  North- 
ern counsel  and  traffic  officials  stated 
the  joint  rates  with  the  Santa  Fe 
and  Western  Pacific  would  be  made 
ap])lic;ible  also  to  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Milwaukee.  .Spokane,  Portland 
&  -Seattle  and  the  Spokane  &  Inter- 
national, which  it  was  said  would 
"enlarge  the  market  for  California 
products." 

The  Spokane  &  International  Line 
also  will  give  a  connection  to  the 
main  Canadian  lines  and  open  an- 
other great  marketing  area. 

Practically  every  city  in  the  North- 
west and  many  in  the  intermountain 
area  also  intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
applicants,  either  through  chamljers 
of  commerce,  shippers'  organizations 
or  city  councils. 

In  California,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Down  Town  Association,  the 
( )akland  City  Council,  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Stockton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  nearly  30 
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other  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, intervened  for  the  applicants. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  only  four  civic  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  its  opposition. 
They  were  the  Reno  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Modoc  County  Develop- 
ment Board,  Alturas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Good  Railway 
Service  Association. 

Paul  Shoup,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  said  in  a  public 
statement  when  the  decision  was 
made  public : 

"Congratulations  to  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern. 

"I  wish  earnestly  again  to  thank 
the  thousands  of  shippers  and  the 
many  communities  who  believe  as 
we  do  that  the  existing  facilities,  rail 
and  water,  with  additions  from  time 
to  time,  are  ample  to  take  care  of  all 
existing  traffic  and  all  that  may  be 
created,  and  that  the  support  perma- 
nently of  the  new  line  must  come 
principally  from  business  diverted 
from  us  and  our  connections. 

"If  events  prove  us  wrong  in  any 
substantial  way  in  this  view,  we  shall 
be  pleased  as  well  as  astonished. 

"In  any  event  we  shall,  as  good 
citizens,  cheerfully  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  is,  under  the  law, 
the  final  arbiter  in  such  matters.  I 
shall  be  interested  in  reading  the  full 
text  of  the  decision." 

Acquiescence  in  the  decision  with- 
out further  recourse  to  possible  legal 
delays  means  the  probable  start  of 
construction  work  on  the  200-mile 
Keddie  to  Klamath  Falls  line  by  the 
first  of  August. 

H.  M.  Adams,  president  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  W.  P.  Kenney, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic  for 
the  Great  Northern,  both  announce 
they  are  ready  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction immediately.  The  I.C.C. 
order,  however,  is  not  effective  until 
July  20. 

H.  M.  Adams,  president  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  said : 

"Naturally,  we  are  ver}'  much 
pleased  and  gratified  at  this  decision. 
It  means  much  for  the  Western  Pa- 
cific, and  also,  we  believe,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Califor- 
nia. As  California  ])rospers,  the 
Western  Pacific  pros]iers. 

"We  are  prepared  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  acquisition  of 
rights  of  way  and  the  construction 
of  the  line  almost  immediately  after 
the  ])ermit  becomes  effective.  All  the 
engineering  plans  are  ready,  finances 
have  been  arranged  and  no  difficulty 
is  expected  in  getting  the  project  un- 
der way. 

"We  ought  to  be  at  work  by  the 


end  of  July  and  will  continue  with- 
out interru])tion  until  snow  flies.  In 
ca.se  of  a  mild  winter  we  may  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  work,  especially 
tunnel  construction,  right  through." 

If  construction  is  Ijegun  as  hoi)ed, 
the  two  lines  can  lie  completed  by 
the  fall  of  1931. 


Have  You  Noticed  It? 

Retail  food  ])rices  on  May  15  were 
below  the  level  of  April  15  and  of 
May  15,  1929.  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  June  19  by  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics,  dei)artnient  of  la- 
bor. For  the  month  ended  May  15 
food  was  cheaper,  on  the  average,  in 
43  of  51  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  .Six  cities  showed  increa.ses 
of  less  than  0.5  per  cent  and  two 
cities  reported  no  change.  However, 
compared  with  the  average  cost  in 
1913,  food  on  May  15,  1930,  ranged 


from  63  ])er  cent  higher  in  Chicago 
to  31  ])er  cent  higher  in  .Salt  Lake 
City. 

Prices  on  22  articles  for  the 
month  dropped  from  26  ])er  cent  for 
cabbage  to  less  than  half  of  1  per 
cent  for  round  steak,  sliced  b.'unn  and 
wheat  cereal. 


On  the  Cover 

The  ])icture  on  the  cover  this 
month  is  shown  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Reading  Comi)any.  The  ])ho- 
togra])h  was  made  at  the  Newberry 
Jimction  shops  of  that  C()m])any. 


There  were  31,500  ])ersons  kilii'd 
in  accidents  to  motor  cars  last  year, 
while  but  53,381  i)ersons  were  killed 
in  action,  or  died  from  wounds, 
among  the  American  forces  during 
the  World  War. 


When  Is  a  Train  Really  a  Train? 

When  Must  Air  Be  Used  if  the 
Safety  Apph'ance  Act  is  Obeyed? 

By  Lyle  J.  Iversen 


WHAT  IS  A  train?  The  answer 
seems  so  simple  that  few  rail- 
road men  would  care  to 
trouble  themselves  to  define  it.  But, 
simple  as  it  seems,  it  has  presented 
to  the  courts  of  the  country  one  of 
the  most  intricate  problems  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  solve. 

When  the  Safety  Appliance  Act 
says  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  run  any 
train  without  power  brakes,  operated 
by  the  engineer,  on  85  per  cent  of  the 
cars,  the  provision  seems  simple 
enough  to  most  railroad  men,  but  it 
has  not  been  easy  for  the  courts  to 
enforce  it.  Judge  Hutcheson  said  in 
the  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  T.  &  N.  O.  Ry. 
(1926,  13  Fed.  2,  429)  "The  deci- 
sions show  that,  while  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  act  to  ordi- 
nary main  line  movements,  and  none 
in  refusing  its  application  to  ordinary 
yard  and  switching  movements,  there 
is  a  twilight  zone  between  the  two 
which,  like  a  veritable  "No  Man's 
Land,'  has  been  the  .scene  of  judicial 
struggles  of  no  mean  magnitude  in 
the  course  of  which  expressions  have 
been  used  which,  considered  apart 
from  their  context,  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse." 

Railroad  managements  frequently 
are  astonished  to  find  themselves  sud- 
denly haled  into  court  and  fined  for 
conducting  movements  of  cars  with- 
out air,  where  they  have  been  con- 
ducting the  same  movements,  in  the 
same  manner  since  the  beginning  of 
railroads  secure  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  performing  switching  operations 
to  which  the  air  brake  requirement 
could  not  apply. 

When  must  air  hose  be  coupled? 
The  obvious  answer  is  whenever  the 
movement  constitutes  a  train.  About 
1913,  twenty  years  after  the  Safety 
Appliance  Act  had  gone  into  effect, 
the  government  first  decided  that  cars 
being  handled  by  switch  engmes  were 
trains.  A  campaign,  or  more  aptly, 
an  epidemic  of  prosecutions  began  to 
plague  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
to  force  them  to  switch  with  air. 
The.se  prosecutions  were  a  tonishingly 
successful.  In  a  case  against  the  At- 
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lantic  Coast  Line  the  court  found  it- 
self constrained  to  hold  that  the  act 
applied  to  any  movement  of  cars 
whether  used  in  regular  transit  or 
switching  operations.  (U.  S.  v.  A.  C. 
L.  Ry.  1913,  214  Fed.  498)  This  case 
represented  a  trend  of  decisions 
which,  had  they  not  been  checked  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  would  have  ruined 
every  railroad  in  the  country. 

Most  of  these  cases  were  decided 
not  upon  the  merits  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  particular  case  but  "upon 
the  dictionary."  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  U.  S.  vs.  Grand  Trunk  Rv. 
(1913,  203  Fed.  775)  the  court  ar- 
rived at  its  conclusion  thus  :  "In  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  the  word  'train'  is 


defined  as  a  connected  line  of  cars  or 
carriages  on  a  railroad.  This  defini- 
tion induces  the  belief  that  congress  in 
enacting  the  .Safety  Appliance  Act 
used  the  word  'train'  in  the  ordinary 
and  not  the  technical  sense,  regard- 
less of  the  varying  rules  and  practices 
of  carriers.  (Citing  another  case.)  By 
a  parity  of  reasoning  the  words  'any 
train'  are  believed  clearly  to  include 
all  trains  having  cars  coupled  together 
and  a  locomotive  drawing  them,  irre- 
spective of  whether  a  caboose  is  at- 
tached or  markers  displayed." 

If  the  dictionary  is  the  test,  as  this 
court  thought,  then  the  railroads 
might  as  well  give  up  because  any 
conceivable  movement  is  a  train  with- 
in the  definition.    But  as  the  circuit 
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court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit 
said :  "One  fundamental  trouble  with 
such  reasoning  is  that  it  proves  too 
much.  The  word  'train'  of  course 
covers  any  string  of  cars  hauled  by  an 
engine,  but  if  the  statute  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  trains  falling  within  this 
definition  then  it  covers  all  move- 
ments of  cars  by  means  of  a  locomo- 
tive in  switching  operations,  and  it 
would  make  no  difference  whether 
the  movement  was  on  a  main  track  or 
a  siding.  Such  a  result  reduces  the 
reasoning  to  an  absurdity,  because  its 
application  to  railroads  would  oper- 
ate as  an  embargo  on  commerce." 
(C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  v.  U.  S.,  1913,  211 
Fed.  12). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  tackled  the  problem  finally  in 
a  case  involving  movements  in  the 
Erie's  terminal  for  New  York  City. 
The  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  Erie  Ry.  (1915, 
2.37  U.  S.  402,  35  S.  C.  621,  59  L. 
Ed.  1019)  is  the  leading  case  on  the 
proposition.  It  laid  down  the  rules 
that  have  been  followed  ever  since  as 
the  ultimate  guide.  Says  the  court 
through  Justice  VanDcvanter: 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  the  aii' 
brake  provision  deals  with  running  a 
train,  while  the  other  rcc|uirements  re- 
late to  hauling  or  using  a  car.  In  one 
a  train  is  the  unit  and  in  the  other  a 
car.  As  the  context  shows,  a  train  in 
the  sense  intended  consists  of  an  en- 
gine and  cars  which  have  been  assem- 
bled and  coupled  together  for  a  run 
or  trip  along  the  road.  When  a  train 


is  thus  made  \\\>  and  is  proceeding  on 
its  journey  it  is  within  the  operation 
of  the  air  brake  provision.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  various  movements 
in  railroad  yards  whereby  cars  are  as- 
sembled and  coupled  into  outgoing 
trains,  and  whereby  incoming  trains 
which  have  completed  their  run  are 
broken  up.  These  are  not  train  move- 
ments but  mere  switching  operations, 
and  so  are  not  within  the  air  brake 
provision." 

The  court,  however,  apparently 
feeling  that  it  had  said  too  much  put 
an  end  to  all  liberality  by  its  decision 
in  the  next  case  that  came  to  it  on 
the  subject.  This  time  it  was  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
court.  The  opinion  lays  down  the 
proposition  that :  "A  moving  locomo- 
tive with  cars  attached  is  without  the 
provisions  of  the  act  only  when  it  is 
not  a  train ;  as  where  the  operation  is 
that  of  switching,  classifying,  and  as- 
sembling cars  within  railroad  yards 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  trains." 
(U.  S.  V.  N.  P.  Ry.,  1920,  254  U.  S. 
251,  41  S.  C.  101,  65  L.  Ed.  249). 
That  is  to  say  wherever  coupling  air 
is  not  clearly  impossible,  the  act  ap- 
plies. That  is  the  latest  authoritative 
pronouncement,  and  that  is  the  \a%v. 

Judges  are,  of  course,  not  railroad 
men ;  and,  it  might  be  added,  neither 
are  the  lawyers  who  argue  the  cases 
in  most  instances.  The  courts  reach 
their  conclusions  by  determining  what 
purpose  the  act  was  designed  to  serve, 
and  deciding  in  the  manner  that  seems 
to  them  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  Thus,  to  the  average  lay- 
man, the  only  conceivable  purpose  of 


a  law  requiring  trains  to  operate  with 
85  per  cent  of  the  cars  under  air 
would  be  to  facilitate  quick  stopping, 
and  thereby  prevent  collisions  with 
other  trains  and  objects.  That  is 
clearly  the  view  taken  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  cases  of 
this  kind  and  is  the  basis  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law  on  the  subject. 

Did  congress  intend  to  make  that 
unlawful  which  had  never  been  con- 
sidered an  evil  ?  The  inability  of 
trains  to  stop  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness never  was  a  serious  problem. 
Their  limitations  were  recognized  and 
operations  were  conducted  according- 
ly. What  prompted  the  action  then? 
It  was  the  appalling  number  of  in- 
juries occurring  every  year  to  train- 
men falling  from  the  tops  of  moving 
trains.  It  was  the  custom  to  stop 
moving  trains  with  hand  brakes  oper- 
ated by  brakemen  traveling  over  the 
tops  of  the  cars.  In  snowy  or  icy 
weather,  or  when  the  train  included 
open  cars,  this  work,  dangerous  at 
any  time,  became  doubly  hazardous, 
until  the  casualties  could  be  counted 
in  thousands. 

So  serious  was  the  problem  that  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1892 
both  major  parties  adopted  plank.s 
pledging  themselves  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  result  was  the  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Act  of  1893.  A  systematic 
search  of  the  Congressional  Record 
during  the  time  that  the  bill  was  un- 
der consideration  fails  to  reveal  any 
other  motive  than  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  men  going  to  the  tops  of 
the  cars  to  use  hand  brakes.  The 
wording  of  the  act  will  tend  to  con- 
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firm  this  statement.  Section  One  con- 
cludes : 

".  .  .  or  to  run  any  train  in  such 
traffic  that  has  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cars  in  it  so  equipped  with 
power  or  train  brakes  that  the  engi- 
neer on  the  locomotive  drawing  such 
train  can  control  its  speed  without  re- 
quiring brakemen  to  use  tlie  common 
hand  brakes  for  that  purpose." 

If  the  latter  clause  is  regarded  in 
coimection  with  the  matter  that  ac- 
companies it,  it  will  follow  that  the 
air  brake  section  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  operations  where  it  was  the 
practice  to  control  the  spe'^d  of  the 
train  by  the  use  of  the  common  hand 
brake.  The  application  of  the  ])rovi- 
sion  to  any  other  condition  is  not 
warranted  by  either  the  express 
wording  or  the  intention  of  the  act. 
It  is  suljmitted  that  it  has  never  been 
necessary  or  customary,  since  the  in- 
vention of  efficient  locomotive  brakes, 
to  control  the  speed  of  yard  drags  by 
sending  men  out  to  use  the  hand 
brakes.  Sucii  movements  are,  for  the 
most  part,  conducted  at  such  slow 
speeds  that  the  use  of  hand  brakes 
would  be  futile.  'i"he  evil  was  one 
presented  strictly  by  road  oj^crations 
where  trains  attained  considerable 
speeds  and  did  not  operate  by  vision. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the 
senate  e.xjjlained  it  by  saying :  "When 
we  get  tlie  cars  of  this  country  so 
equij)j)ed  with  air  brakes  that  the  men 
who  are  on  top  of  the  cars  will  be 
taken  off  and  thereby  relieved  from 
the  danger  of  such  positions,  there 
will  be  no  cause  for  further  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  in  my  judgment." 

On  its  face  it  is  evident  to  railroad 
men  that  such  a  law  was  never  de- 
signed to  apply  to  switchmen  working 
in  yards.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest 
that  yard  engines  were  meant  to  oper- 
ate without  men  on  top  of  the  cars. 
It  is  patent  that  a  distinction  was  in- 
tended between  yard  and  train  opera- 
tions. Although  the  courts  have  stead- 
fastly refused  any  such  distinction  in 
the  terminal  air  cases,  nevertheless, 
in  another  connection,  in  a  wholly 
dissimilar  line  of  cases,  they  have  im- 
pliedly acknowledgerl  that  the  act  is 
confined  to  road  movements. 

The  act  has  been  held  repeatedly  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  brakemen  on  the 
tops  of  trains  moving  on  the  road. 
(U.  .S.  V.  G.  N.  Ry.  1916,  299  Fed. 
927,  144  C.  C.  A.  209).  Has  it  ever 
been  suggested  that  the  use  of  men 
on  the  tops  of  cars  in  yards  is  illegid  ? 
The  .same  clause  of  the  act  a])plies  to 
both.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  the 
courts  have  in  this  connection  ac- 
knowledged the  distinct  character  of 
yard  operations.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
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sistency,  is  it  not  as  logical  to  hold 
that  if  the  act  api)lies  at  all  to  yard 
o])erations,  it  ap])lies  in  all  its  force  ? 
If  a  cut  of  cars  moving  with  a  switcli 
engine  is  a  train  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  train  on  the  road,  where  is  the 
ground  for  distinction  ?  By  a  jiarity 
of  reasoning,  wiienever  switchmen 
are  on  the  tops  of  the  cars  for  any 
pur])()se  they  are  violating  the  si)irit 
and  purpose  of  the  .Safety  .Appliance 
.\ct,  which  was  designed  to  keep  them 
off,  and  their  company  should  be 
liable.  Of  course  that  would  be  ridic- 
ulous, but  it  is  only  the  logical  result 
of  the  present  construction  of  the  act. 

It  is  not  denied  that  it  is  advisable 
that  all  movements  by  rail  should  be 
conducted  with  such  equipment  that 
emergency  stops  may  be  made  read- 
ily:  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that 
fact  that  the  law  requires  coupling  of 
air  on  short  cuts  of  cars  moving  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  at  slow  spee(l. 
where  the  requirement  could  accom- 
])Iish  no  possible  good.  The  solicitude 
of  some  of  the  judges  would  seem  to 
be  uncalled  for  since  the  liability  that 
the  law  im])oses  upon  railways  for 
damages  and  injuries  always  has  been 
and  is  still  a  very  powerful  incentive 
for  them  to  take  all  proper  and  rea- 
sonable precautions. 

If  the  force  of  the  act  were  to  be 
removed  suddenly  it  is  probable  that 
most  yard  movements  covering  con- 
siderable distances  or  conducted  with 
any  degree  of  sj)eed  would  still  be 
carried  on  under  air.  The  good  sense 
of  the  railway  managements  would 
insure  the  continued  use  of  air  where 
it  would  do  any  good.  Neither  the 
necessity  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  now  in  force  is 
evident. 

In  their  solicitude  to  protect  train- 
men from  collisions,  the  courts  have 
overlooked  the  added  dangers  which 
they  have  imposed  upon  the  car  men 
who  must  go  between  the  cars  to 
couple  air  hoses.  There  is  a  degree  of 


regularity  to  train  movements.  When 
a  train  is  made  up  it  stands  while  the 
air  is  cou])led.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  the  common  experience  to  find  that 
drags  are  never  completed.  In  large 
yards,  new  cars  are  being  added  to 
the  ends  even  uj)  to  the  moment  of 
de])arture.  Under  these  conditions  car 
men  must,  in  compliance  with  the 
holding  of  the  courts,  go  between  the 
cars  to  couple  air  hose. 

The  requirements  as  to  the  coup- 
ling of  air  in  terminals  are  being  en- 
larged constantly.  Many  roads  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  burden  acutely. 
The  present  view  of  the  law  makes 
any  continuous  movement,  even  with 
one  car,  for  however  short  a  distance 
and  however  slowly,  a  train  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.  If  the  jjres- 
ent  rate  of  pro.secutions  continues  it 
will  be  only  a  short  time  until  the 
burden  becomes  intolerable.  Correc- 
tive legislation  may  be  the  solution, 
but  the  difficulty  certain  to  be  en- 
countered in  obtaining  it  renders  it  a 
matter  of  last  resort. 

Although  the  .Supreme  Court  twice 
has  affirmed  the  present  holding,  it 
is  not  clear  that  it  would  be  too  late 
yet,  upon  a  proper  showing  of  the 
law,  to  obtain  an  opinion  that  would 
greatly  limit  the  scoi^e  of  the  require- 
ment now  imposed.  The  present  state 
of  the  law  is  not  the  product  of  con- 
gress. It  is  the  growth  of  an  erron- 
eous impression  conceived  by  the 
courts.  It  is  exclusively  the  product 
of  the  last  two  decades,  and  has  gone 
far  afield  from  the  design  of  the  act 
as  passed  by  congress. 


Federal  government  of  Brazil  has 
l)urchased  three  railways,  the  Macha- 
do,  Transpontana  and  S.  Goncalo  do 
Sapucahy,  f  o  r  2,700,000  milreis 
($322,920),  1,530,000  milreis  ($182,- 
988),  and  600,000  milreis  ($71,760), 
respectively,  and  will  incorporate 
them  in  the  Southern  Minas  Railway 
System. 
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TACT  AND  persever- 
ance, said  the  indom- 
itable Disraeli,  are 
the  two  great  qualities 
most  valuable  for  men 
who  expect  to  get  up  in 
the  world.  Especially  is 
this  true,  said  he,  for 
those  who  have  to  step  on* 
of  the  crowd.  Here  you 
have  the  program  for  a 
lifetime.  Of  course,  tact 
and  perseverance  imply 
the  possession  of  patience 
and  the  ability  to  think, 
qualities  m  u  c  h  praised 
down  the  years  of  history, 
constantly  encountered  in 
the  stories  of  big  men 
who  have  left  their  im- 
press unforgettably  be- 
hind them. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a 
rough  and  tumble,  hard- 
boiled  fighter  to  achieve 
high  ends.  It  was  the  gentle  Frank- 
lin who  declared  that  the  patient  man 
can  have  what  he  will.  Nothing  can 
keep  him  down.  The  greatest  mathe- 
matician of  the  modern  world,  .Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  said  that  what  he  had 
done  was  due  entirely  to  patient 
thouglit.  Every  time  you  get  a  really 
big  man  to  tell  you  about  his  ciiml) 
from  obscurity  to  success  you  hear 
about  this  business  of  thinking.  In- 
deed we  iiear  so  much  about  it  thai 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  what 
the  world  needs  today,  just  as  it  al- 
ways has  needed  it,  is  careful  think- 
ing— men  who  plan  their  lives,  look 
ahead,  figure  on  the  future,  everlast- 
ingly watching  for  Opportunity. 
When  you  study  carefully  the  life- 
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record  of  Charles  H.  Markham  you 
find  that  he  came  "out  of  the  crowd." 
that  is  to  say,  he  started  his  earning 
career  with  no  inlluence  outside  of 
himself  to  help  in  his  march  uj)  the 
grade.  This  record  shows,  too,  that 
he  was  and  is  a  constructive  thinker, 
looking  far  ahead  to  the  Big  Day 
which  always  he  hojjed  would  come 
for  him.    A  man  of  infinite  patience. 

It  is  doul)tful  whether  any  railroad 
employe,  even  in  dreams,  ever  imag- 
ines himself  president  of  the  com- 
pany. .Such  a  vision,  most  of  us  will 
admit,  would  be  a  bit  nightmarish ; 
but  the  intelligent,  energetic,  ambi- 
tious youngster  in  station,  train  or 
track  work  does  fancy  himself  get- 
ting promotion  to  the  next  higher  job. 


without  any  very  definite 
idea  about  what  may  lie 
just  beyond.  One  opera- 
tor hopes  to  be  a  dispatch- 
er some  day,  if  his  mind 
runs  toward  the  strictly 
operating  side  of  the  busi- 
ness, while  another  has  his 
eves  on  the  agent's  job,  the 
traveling  auditor's  jjort- 
folio,  and  eventually,  if  he 
be  a  good  planner,  hopes 
to  become  general  freight 
agent. 

Charles  Henry  Mark- 
ham  started  his  railroad- 
ing on  the  Santa  Fe,  at 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  in 
1881,  as  a  section  hand. 
He  was  20  years  old  then. 
Tiiose  were  Bat  Masterson 
(kiys  at  Dodge,  days  of  big 
herds,  wild  days  and 
wilder  nights ;  Bat  and 
Boot  Hill,"  and  the  doleful 
Lament  of  the  cowpuncher : 
Take  nie  to  Boot  Hill  and  throw  tlic 

sod  o'er  me, 
For  I'm  a  poor  cowboy,  and  I  know 
I've  done  wrong. 
Ten  to  one  Charles  Henry  could 
tell  you  some  stirring  tales  of  tho.se 
days,  although  a  section  man's  wages 
in  the  80's,  a  dollar  ten,  were  not 
enough  to  support  profligate  living. 
Then,  too,  Charles  Henry  worked 
hard,  so  hard  that  when  night  came 
his  bed  must  have  held  far  more  at- 
traction for  him  th.in  the  saloon- 
lined  main  street,  saloons  and  faro, 
the  "old  army  gaine"  and  roulette. 
There  were  no  motor  cars  for  track- 
workers  in  those  days,  remember. 
When  a  man  helped  to  pump  a  car 
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UKOMOTIVE  WATER 

COHDITIONER 


An  engine  equipped  with  the  LocO' 
motive  Water  Conditioner.  The  ex- 
haust steam  piping  to  the  tender  and 
the  steam  turbine-driven  pump  under 
the  cab  are  inconspicuous.  Note  the  ab- 
sence of  changes  or  bulky  equipment. 


....  an  open  type  feed  water  heater 
on  the  tender — efl&cient,  simple  and 
easy  to  install. 

....  ample  hot  water  storage  for 
intermittent  operation  and  insur- 
ance against  cold  water  entering 
the  boiler. 

....  a  large  hot  water  surface  vented 
to  the  atmosphere,  allowing  oxygen 
to  be  driven  out. 


1  FEED  WATER  HEATING 

2  HOT  WATER  STORAGE 

3  OXYGEN  REMOVAL 

4  WATER  TREATMENT 


....  a  hot  water  compartment  where  treatment  may  be  given 
imder  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  from  which  precipitated 
scale  forming  ingredients  may  be  sludged  out  at  terminals. 

Ask  Jor  folder  giving  complete  description 
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--CHEMICM  FEEDER  TANK 
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COMPARTMENT  DOOR-' 


AUXILIARY  EXHAUST 
5TEAM  HEATER  " 


GRAVITY  SUPPLY  VALVE 
EXHAUST  STEAM  EJECTOR 

MOT  WATER  SUPPLY  PIPE  


5T  5TEAU   5UPPLV  PIPE 


'T'HE  manufacture, 
supply  and  serviceof 
boiler  water  treatment 
chemicals  is  the  pri- 
mary business  of  The 
Bird-Archer  Company. 

These  activities  and 
expert  services  prop- 
erly include  the  instal- 
lation and  service  of 
mechanical  devices, 
likewise  designed  to 
promote  locomotive 
boiler  efficiency. 


Sectional  view 
showing  Type  B 
Conditioner  in- 
stalled in  one 
leg  of  tender 
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five  or  six  miles  over  a  section,  cut 
weeds  that  were  dry.  and  hard  as 
nails,  tamped  ties  with  the  handle  of 
a  shovel,  and  then  puni])ecl  his  way 
back  to  town  at  night,  supper  and 
sleep  were  his  only  thought.  excei)t, 
perhaps,  at  the  end  of  the  month 
when  Jim  Moore  came  along  with  the 
pay  car,  provided  someone  hadn't 
slipped  over  a  garnishee.  How  would 
the  gang  have  felt  and  acted  if  Fate 
had  served  notice  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers was  to  be  i)resident  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  then  chairman  of  the 
board ! 


CHARLES  Henry  came  into  the 
West  over  a  circuitous  route, 
from  Clarkesville.  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  born  in  May.  1861.  to  Addison, 
in  Steuben  County,  N.  \ .,  where  his 
parents  had  moved ;  a  small  town 
boy  with  just  a  smattering  of  public 
school  education,  but  a  grim  deter- 
mination to  make  a  career  for  him- 
self. Like  Jim  Hill  who  built  the 
Great  Northern.  Charlie  Markham 
got  a  j)art-time  jol)  in  a  grocery  store 
— Root's  grocery — and,  just  to  kec]) 
himself  fully  occupied,  took  on  also 
the  resi)onsibilities  of  niglit  watch- 
man for  the  town  bank;  that  is  to 
say  he  slei)t  in  the  bank,  a  fact  which, 
being  widely  kn(jwn.  was  presumed 
to  assure  the  institution  the  ])rotection 
any  self-respecting  financial  outfit 
must  have.  Oliviously,  no  burglar 
would'  nm  the  risk  of  burgling  a  bank 
in  which  an  IS-year-okl  boy  was 
sleeping  as  lightly  as  only  a  boy  does 
sleep. 

These,  and  other  jobs  to  be  found 
in  and  about  Addison  didn't  seem  to 
be  getting  young  Markham  anywhere. 
Other  boys  with  vastly  better  pros- 
pects than  his  seemed  to  be  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind,  j^articularly  two 
sons  of  what  were  then  classed  as 
wealthy  families  ;  no  outlook,  nothing 
worth  while  to  do;  no  chance  even  of 
some  day  owning  Root's  grocery. 
How  is  it.  any  way.  that  these  stodgy 
old  cha])s  in  small  towns  become  own- 
ers of  groceries?  A  trip  to  the  West 
was  indicated,  out  where  men  are 
men  and  the  spaces  are  said  to  be 
wide  open. 

So  the  three  of  them  started.  At 
Kansas  City  the  two  sons  of  wealth 
turned  back.  It  looked  like  a  hard 
time  for  them.  Markham  got  work 
in  a  packing  house.  What  he  did 
there  is  not  ])art  of  the  record,  un- 
fortunately, but  the  chances  are  that 
he  objected  to  the  atmosphere  of 
Armourdale.  never  anything  niucii  to 
brag  about,  if  you  ask  us  who  have 
paled  at  its  touch.  At  all  events  the 
next  his  mother  heard  of  him  he  was 


driving  mules  in  a  railroad  construc- 
tion gang  down  in  Xew  Mexico,  forty 
miles  from  a  postoffice.  and  he  wanted 
mother  to  send  him  needles  and 
thread  so  he  could  mend  his  clothes. 

.'\s  a  mule  whacker.  Markham  must 
have  been  a  success.  I)oul)tless.  also, 
he  i)icked  up  some  language  useful 
to  him  in  later  life  as  a  railroader, 
hardening  his  muscles  as  the  days 
went  by.  Anyway,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  steady  job  on  the  section  at 
Dodge  City.  If  he  didn't  like  this 
work  he  at  least  learned  the  funda- 
mentals of  maintenance  of  way.  an 
extremely  useful  i)art  of  his  educa- 
tion. Just  how  long  he  stayed  there 
is  not  disclosed,  but  after  a  while  he 
left  the  .Santa  Fe  to  favor  the  South- 
ern Pacific  with  his  services  as  a 
train  butcher,  a  liit  of  a  title  not 
necessary  to  ex])lain  here.  In  the 
course  of  time,  as  happens  on  all  rail- 
roads, even  the  S.P.,  his  train  was 
late  one  day,  so  late  that  Markham 
had  to  double  back  from  Deniing. 
In  making  this  .shift  for  the  first 
time  the  young  man  went  to  the  sta- 
tion and  there  was  astonished  to  find 
as  agent  A.  D.  Shepard,  formerly  a 
friend  in  Addison,  his  faraway  home 
in  Xew  York  state. 

After  a  long  talk  over  home  affairs, 
calling  the  rcjll  of  the  absent  friends. 
She])ard  offered  Markham  a  job 
shoveling  coal  into  engine  tenders,  for 
there  were  no  patent  coal  dumpers 
then  as  now — how  all  these  railroad 
jobs  have  softened !  He  slept  in  the 
freight  house,  one  of  Deming's  solid 
merchants  giving  him  credit  for  some 
blankets,  an  act  the  storekeeper  never 
had  to  regret  although  he  went  into 
the  transaction  with  some  misgiving, 
as  afterward  he  admitted. 

YOUNG  Markham  was  baggage 
master  and  janitor  at  22  in  the 
station  at  Deming.  Just  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  his  life  did 
not  at  that  time  seem  very  clear.  He 
certainly  had  conceived  no  plan,  but 
he  did  read,  and  study  the  job  of  the 
man  ahead  of  him.  He  had  no 
thought  of  getting  to  the  top,  as  .some 
men  very  naively  declare  they  had  in 
their  youth,  a  story  which,  in  our 
private  opinion  is  mostly  hooey.  But 
he  did  want  the  next  job  ahead  of 
him.  and  that  is  a  mighty  good  ]x)licy 
to  i)ursue.  because  if  you  just  keep 
moving  along  you'll  drop  into  some- 
thing worth  while  some  day.  Mark- 
ham moved.  He  got  first  one  thing 
and  then  another,  each  a  little  better, 
until  finally  when  he  was  25  or  26  he 
was  appointed  agent  at  Lordsburg, 
N.M.,  at  about  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  a  whale  of  a  salary  in  those 
days.    Somewhere  in  here,  he  never 


has  told  us  just  when,  but  somewhere 
about  1884  when  he  was  only  23.  ac- 
cording to  the  imperishable  archives, 
he  married  Anna  E.  Smith  at  Louis- 
ville. Illinois.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  important  chaj^ter  because  in  the 
years  of  station  work  between  shovel- 
ing coal  at  Deming  and  handling 
fruit  shipments  at  Fresno,  we  find, 
quite  unexpectedly,  casual  mention  of 
a  wife  who  encouraged  his  ambition 
to  find  a  place  in  California.  They 
talked,  these  two.  about  a  future  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  some  town  where 
they  might  have  grass  and  chickens 
and  things.  Between  the  dusty  days 
of  Lordsburg  and  the  end  of  the  next 
ten  years  or  so  they  talked  and  talked 
about  California,  and  finally  they 
landed  there — at  Fresno. 

It  may  sound  stereotyped;  we've 
said  it  before,  and  we  say  it  again: 
Every  time  we  meet  a  successful  man. 
one  who  came,  literally,  up  from  the 
soil,  we  know  that  he  was  singled 
out  for  promotion  because  he  had 
done  something  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  those  above  him,  because  he 
had  gone  alK)ut  the  business  of  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  better  job.  No 
other  kind  ever  gets  up  in  the  world. 

It  was  at  Fresno  that  Markham  saw 
his  chance,  and  was  ready.  Up  to 
that  time  his  promotions  had  been 
unimportant.  He  had  had  charge  of 
stations  along  the  Southern  Pacific 
where  no  great  com]x?tition  existed. 
All  he  had  had  to  do  was  the  usual 
rf)und  of  duties  handled  by  every 
other  agent.  At  Fresno  he  found 
himself  in  swift  company  where 
things  moved  in  car  loads  and  trains, 
raisins,  wine — them  was  the  davs — 
and  i^ractically  all  such  traffic  was 
long-haul  stufT  well  worth  striving 
for  among  the  solicitors.  Markham 
was  no  salesman.  He  didn't  like  the 
ethics,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
ethics  of  salesmanship,  an  attitude 
prfjinpted.  doubtless,  by  things  he  had 
heard  about  real  estate  hustlers. 

Hut  he  changed  his  mind  at  Fresno. 
It  was  his  duty  to  do  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  to  get  for  his  company 
more  of  the  traffic  then  being  taken 
by  its  competitors.  The  obvious 
thing,  therefore,  was  to  call  on  the 
shi])pers  and  tell  them  about  the  serv- 
ice his  line  could  give.  Business  men 
don't  ignore  that  kind  of  agent.  Not 
for  very  long.  That  kind  of  agent 
won't  let  him.self  be  ignored.  This 
particular  agent,  and  he  was  very  par- 
ticular. Iiegan  looking  about  for  ideas, 
not  an  easy  thing  to  find  at  any  time. 
But  he  found  one.  It  had  to  clo  with 
pro])er  car  loading.  This  story  has 
been  told  so  often  that  i)erhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  have  it  this  time  from  the 
original  source.     Talking  about  it. 
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DEPEN  DABI  LITY 


"On  Time" — that  phrase  was 
born  in  the  faithful,  never- 
failing  performance  of  the 
Railroads, which  maintain— on 
hundreds  of  thousand  miles 
of  track— schedules  computed 
in  minutes,  even  in  seconds! 


Fairmont  MM 9  Inspec- 
tion Car 

Water  Cooled  for  1  or  2  men. 
Other  models  include ;  CI  — 
Air  Cooled  for  1  or  2  men, 
and  MI9 — Sprint^  Mounted 
for  1  to  4  men 


To  protect  the  reputation  for  dependability  that 
it  enjoys,  the  Railroad  World  must  be  certain  of 
the  performance  of  every  factor — human  and 
material — that  enters  into  its  service.  In  no  depart- 
ment is  this  so  clearly  seen  as  in  maintenance  and 
right  of  v/ay,  v/here  Fairmont  equipment  is  fast 
becoming  the  standard. 


Dependability,  when  applied  to  Fairmont  Motor 
Cars,  has  a  double  meaning.  It  means  continuous, 
never-failing  service  and  also  lowest  over-all  cost 
service.  This  is  not  an  idle  claim,  but  a  matter  on 
record  in  thousands  of  railroad  offices,  and  in  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  motor  cars  now  in 
service  are  Fairmont  products. 


Fairmont  Railway JHotors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Francisco     New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada        Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Manufacturers  of  section  motor  ears,  inspection  motor  cars,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers,  ball 
and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles,  and  safety  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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long  ago,  to  some  friends  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  smiled. 

"We  needed  a  dozen  cars  for  that 
shii)ment  but  only  eight  had  come. 
The  morning  the  men  started  loading 
the  wine  I  noticed  that,  following  the 
method  then  used,  about  one-half  the 
space  was  wasted.  Up  to  that  time 
one  layer  of  casks  had  been  put 
across  the  bottom  of  the  car;  the  re- 
maining upper  part,  half  the  total 
space,  was  left  vacant.  It  had  been 
generally  conceded  that  if  another 
layer  of  barrels  was  put  on  top  of 
the  first,  they  would  be  knocked  about 
and  the  wine  spilled.  I  discovered 
that  a  second  layer  of  casks  would 
leave  plenty  of  margin  under  the 
weight  capacity  of  the  car.  My  next 
movement  was  to  call  over  some  car- 
penters who  were  repairing  the  sta- 
tion platform.  I  put  the  matter  up 
to  them,  and  they  laid  a  shelf  over 
the  first  layer  of  casks  and  then  as 
the  second  layer  was  put  on,  built 
braces  about  the  casks,  making  them 
perfectly  safe.  Before  noon,  we  had 
the  wine  securely  loaded  in  six  cars 
and  two  empties  to  spare. 

"That  afternoon,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  road,  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
came  into  Fresno  unannounced. 

"  'This  is  the  sort  of  work  that 
needs  very  much  to  be  done  all  over 
the  system,'  he  told  me.  T  wish  you 
would  look  into  some  other  phases  of 
it.  Take  wheat  for  exam])Ie,  and  see 
where  we  are  wasting  car  space  on 
that.'  " 


WHAT  Mr.  Markham  did  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  with 
wheat  shi])ments  out  of  Cali- 
fornia resulted  in  using  99  per  cent 
of  a  cars  capacity  instead  of  66; 
and  then  he  had  to  apply  the  rule  to 
other  commodities.  He  must  have 
done  good  work  because  he  was  gen- 
eral freight  and  ])asscnger  agent  of 
the  company's  Oregon  lines  in  1897 
at  Portland,  and  stayed  there  until 
1901  when  he  was  called  t(j  San  Fran- 
cisco as  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager. This  post  seems  to  have  been 
merely  an  interlude  because  he  occu- 
pied it  only  three  months  before  go- 
ing to  Texas  as  vice  president  of  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central.  This  place 
Mr.  Markham  kept  for  three  years 
and  then  moved  on  to  become  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  San  Francisco. 

At  this  point  came  a  break.  Mr. 
Markham  resigned  to  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  (lufifey  Petroleum 
Co.,  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  in  whicli 
capacity  he  remained  for  about  five 
years,  until  1909,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Co. 
and  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  of  l?*itts- 


burgh.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central  January  12,  1911. 

There  are  a  few  other  titles  in 
this  period;  he  was  president  of  a 
steamship  company  and  chairman  of 
one  line  or  another,  but  this  is  no 
chronological  report.  The  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  the  W'orld  War  cre- 
ated new  duties  for  Mr.  Markham,  as 
it  did  for  many  others.  The  railways, 
taken  by  the  government,  were  made 
into  seven  regional  divisions  to  one 
of  which  he  was  assigned  as  director, 
the  Southern,  then  to  the  .Allegheny 
region  until  September  30,  1919,  and 
finally  l)ack  to  the  Illinois  Central  as 
l)resident.  He  retired  from  that  posi- 
tion in  Se]jtember,  1926,  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board. 


TiiKKE  are  some  capital  stor- 
ies about  this  man  who  rose  in 
four  or  five  years  from  a  station 
agency  to  be  the  executive  head  of  the 
S.  I*.  All  of  them  show  that  the  man 
who  gets  ahead  in  the  world  must  de- 
pend not  only  on  his  own  ability  but 
on  the  ])resence  and  the  keen  power 
of  observation  of  some  one  above 
him  in  authority.  There  are  many 
executives  in  the  railroad  business,  as 
in  other  businesses,  who  have  keen 
eyes  only  for  mistakes.  The  officers 
comi)etent  to  select  good  material  for 
advancement  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
companies  employing  them.  When- 
ever you  discover  that  you  are  work- 
ing for  that  kind  of  man  there  is  only 
one  wise  thing  to  do :  quit. 

Charles  Markham  once  said  that 
for  more  than  20  years  he  never  did 
know  just  how  he  had  escaped  from 
overalls.  "And  then,"  .said  he,  "the 
day  I  became  general  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  I  went  to  the 
( )1(1  Pacific  Union  Clui)  in  .San  Fran- 
cisco for  luncheon  and  while  there 
met  E.  F.  Gerald,  a  former  chief 
traveling  auditor  for  the  road.  I 
heard  him  tell  a  mutual  friend  the 
secret  of  what  had  puzzled  me  so 
long. 

"  'Did  I  ever  tell  you  al)out  the 
■first  time  I  saw  Markham?'  he  asked 
our  friend,  throwing  his  arm  around 
my  shoulders.  'I'm  not  sure  that 
he  ever  heard  himself.  It  was  down 
at  Deming.  I  was  sitting  in  a  busi- 
ness car  in  front  of  the  station  one 
morning  when  he  came  out  in  a  lilue 
shirt  and  overalls  and  swept  olT  the 
station  platform.  Something  in  the 
way  he  went  about  it  caught  my  eye. 
He  flidn't  miss  any  dirt  or  waste  any 
licks.  He  handled  it  like  a  brisk  piece 
of  engineering.  The  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  Mr.  Pratt,  was  with  me 
and  1  called  his  attention  to  the  way 
that  the  sweeping  was  being  done.  I 


told  him  I  belTeved  that  fellow  would 
bear  watching.  You  know  all  of  us 
from  headquarters  are  more  or  less 
scouts  for  good  material. 

"  'Well,  Markham,  we  did  watch 
you,'  continued  Gerald.  'We  had  you 
tried  out  for  a  while  on  some  work 
in  the  station  office,  and  eventually, 
as  a  result  of  it  all,  you  were  given 
your  first  station  agency  at  Lords- 
burg.'  " 


A WRITER  in  Tennessee,  Hazel 
Mauley,  tells  a  story  showing 
how  Mr.  Markham's  attention 
to  things  overlooked  by  many  persons 
has  hel])ed  him  along  in  the  world. 
He  was  always  careful  and  thorough 
about  small  jobs,  little  things,  but 
above  all  he  kept  his  eyes  open  which, 
figuratively,  many  men  do  not  do. 

A  party  of  investment  bankers 
from  New  York  went  down  to  the 
Fresno  Valley  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  general  officers  of  the  road.  Their 
mission  was  to  look  over  the  grape 
country,  says  Miss  Manley,  so  they 
took  the  new  branch  line  from  Fresno 
through  the  valley.  Markham  and 
the  division  superintendent  were  an- 
nexed to  the  party  at  Fresno  as 
"speilers."  While  they  were  passing 
a  place  called  Barton's  Vineyanl, 
something  went  wrong  with  the  en- 
gine and  everybody  got  oflf  the  train 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine. 

As  they  walked  along,  one  of  the 
bankers  turned  to  Mr.  Markham  and 
asked.  "How  old  is  this  vineyard?" 

"Twelve  years,"  he  replied  prompt- 
ly. Right  there  the  general  officer 
interrupted  him. 

"How  do  you  get  on  to  such  things 
Charley?"  he  asked. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Markham,  and 
he  pointed  to  a  sign  over  the  gate. 
The  sign  read.  "Barton's  Vinevard, 
1.S82." 


ATR.\iN  of  business  cars  was 
running  along  one  day  several 
years  ago  through  New  York 
state.  There  were  several  railroad 
presidents  aboard.  One  of  these,  gaz- 
ing at  the  swiftly  disappearing  scen- 
ery suddenly  sat  up  and  exclaiming, 
"There's  Baldwin's  cemetery.  This 
is  Addison.  I  lived  here  when  I  was 
a  boy.  There's  the  old  grist  mill  where 
my  gang  and  I  used  to  go  swimming !" 

.\rmstrong  Perry,  who  told  the 
story,  says  the  train  was  stopped.  As 
it  slowed  down  Charles  Markham 
said  to  another  president : 

"I'll  bet  I  can  find  my  name  in  the 
freight  house  where  I  painted  it  with 
tlie  marking  brush  and  ink  fifty  years 
ago." 

They  went  into  the  old  station  to 
find  it.     There  were  many  names 
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Safety 

At  Greatly  Reduced 
Cost  Per  Crossing 


The  Highway  Guardian 


THE  development  of  THE  HIGHWAY 
GUARDIAN  throws  a  new  light  on 
(jrade  crossing  protection.  It  is  a  pioneer- 
ing effort  to  combat  the  high  cost  of  elimi- 
nating crossings. 

Grade  separation  has  always  made  it  nec- 
essary to  fit  railroads,  highways  and  nearby 
property  to  suit  the  protective  requirements. 
This  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  is  extremely 
costly.  It  often  means  elevation  of  road- 
beds or  changes  in  highway  grades  as  well 
as  alterations  to  nearby  property. 


THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  leaves 

grades  and  property  unchanged.  It  fits-in 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  today.  Its 
installation  is  quick,  simple  and  costs  are 
but  a  fraction  of  the  expenditure  needed 
for  a  grade  separation. 

With  over  27,000,000  vehicles  traveling 
the  highways---40  to  every  mile  of  finished 
road — protection  is  needed  now.  THE 
HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  meets  today's 
requirements  at  the  lowest  cost  per  crossing. 

Write  for  details  of  operation, 
construction  and  installation. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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printed  on  the  wall  with  markinj,'  ink. 
but  the  one  they  were  looking  for 
had  disappeared.  In  making  repairs 
some  workman  had  removed  the 
board  on  which  it  was  painted.  Maybe 
someone  had  carried  it  away  for  a 
souvenir,  for  the  name  of  the  boy  of 
a  half -century  before  had  become  well 
known  throughout  the  nation. 

Markham  was  living  the  dream  he 
and  every  other  man  has 
had  at  some  time  —  the 
dream  in  which  he  should 
some  day  go  back  to  the  old 
home,  famous  and  pretty 
well  off  in  this  world's 
goods  —  the  town  from 
which  he  had  gone  out  to 
the  West  for  fame  and  for- 
tune. Eagerly  he  looked  for 
the  little  house  in  "the 
patch."  beside  the  Erie 
tracks  in  the  poorest  part 
of  town,  where  he  had  lived 
with  his  widowed  mother. 
It  had  disa])peared.  along 
with  all  its  neighbors,  wiped 
out  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. He  went  down  to  the 
old  grist  mill.  Changes 
there,  too.  The  swimming 
hole  in  the  tail  race  was 
still  there.  But  the  gang! 
What  had  become  of  it? 


1853  by  his  father.  Spencer-Moul- 
ton  springs  are  in  extensive  use  on 
English  and  Colonial  railroads  and 
in  some  instances  have  been  standard 
for  over  half  a  century. 

The  product  is  being  introduced  in 
this  country  by  the  Waugh  Equip- 
ment Company  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  A.  J.  Pizzini.  the 
]iresident  of  the  comjiany,  who  is 


would  pay  the  largest  tax.  The  form- 
ula is  sufficiently  lle.xible  for  use  in 
any  state,  the  department  said. 


Alec  Spencer  of 
London  Was  There 

OXE  OF  the  prominent 
guests  at  the  recent 
.Atlantic    City  con- 
ventions was  .'\lec  Spencer 
of   London.    He  came  to  ' 
the  states  to  assist  in  intro- 
ducing   in    this    country  •' 
Spencer  -  Moulton  rubber 
for  use  in  car  trucks,  draft 
gear,  etc.    Mr.  Spencer,  who  is  71 
years  young,  is  an  enthusiastic  golfer 
and  a  nine  handicap  man.    He  was 
at  one  time  ca])tain  of   the  Black 
Heath  Golf  Club,  the  first  playing 
club  in  Great  Britain,  and  shot  golf 
six  years  before  the  first  ball  was 
ever  teed-up  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  chairman  of  Spencer-Moulton 
and  vice  chairman  of  both  the  Super- 
heater Company,  Ltd..  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Carriage  &  Wagon  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Si)encer  says  that  Sjjencer- 
Moulton  rubber  springs  have  many 
applications  to  truck  construction, 
and  that  their  success  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  question  of  design  and 
the  quality  of  the  material,  'rhe 
rubber  used  in  their  construction  is 
made  to  a  special  formula  ap])lied  in 


Pizxini,  PreKiilpnt,  Waiigrli   K(|lii|iiurnt  Co., 
.Vle<'  S|ieni*er  <»!'  I.4in<l4>ii. 


New  Idea  Anyway 

Suit  for  $200,000  damages  has 
been  filed  in  Fulton  superior  court  at 
.\tlanta  by  W.  H.  Adams,  former 
railroad  engineer,  against  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &:  Coast  Railroad  and  a 
number  of  officials  of  the 
railroad. 

The  plaintiff  charges  the 
defendants  with  a  conspir- 
acy to  deprive  him  of  his 
job  as  an  engineer  and  as 
an  em])loye  of  the  railroad 
and  alleges  that  the  de- 
fendants discharged  him  in 
an  effort  to  conceal  alleged 
\iolations  of  the  state  laws 
of  .Alabama  and  Georgia 
and  the  regulations  of  the 
company. 

Adams  alleges  that  the 
defendants  jeopardized  his 
liberty  and  suffrage  as  a 
citizen  by  promoting  him  to 
engineer  after  he  had  served 
only  three  months  as  a  fire- 
man, while  the  state  law  re- 
([uires  three  years'  service 
as  a  fireman  Ijefore  a  man 
can  serve  as  engineer  of  a 
locomotive.  Adams  con- 
tends that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
until  after  he  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  plaintiff  says 
that  he  was  embarrassed, 
humiliated  and  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  through 
alleged  carelessness  and 
negligence  of  the  defend- 
ants. 


shown  in  the  acc(im])anying  picture 
with  Mr.  Spencer. 


New  Way  to  Tax  Cars 

.'\  formula  for  levying  taxes  on 
automobiles  in  such  a  way  that  each 
vehicle  will  pay  a  tax  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  wear  it  causes  on 
the  road  has  been  developed  by 
Charles  F.  Marvin,  Jr..  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  bureau  of  standards, 
department  of  commerce,  according 
to  a  statement  June  18  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture. 

Three  principal  factors  are  given 
consideration  in  the  formula,  the  de- 
])artment  said.  These  are  the  weight 
of  the  vehicle,  the  distance  traveled 
during  the  taxable  ])eriod,  and  the 
kind  of  tires  used,  solid  or  ]:)neuniatic. 
The  heaviest  vehicle  traveling  the 
greatest  distance  and  using  solid  tires 


C.  p.  R.  Extension 

Engineers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  opened  in  May  the  new  Wil- 
lingdon-Vegreville  branch.  Although 
but  25  miles  in  length,  this  line  taps 
a  fertile  trafBc-producing  territory, 
and  joins  with  the  Lloydminister- 
Edmonton  branch  in  serving  the 
growing  .\lberta-Saskatchewan  boun- 
dary district.  The  new  line  will  act 
as  a  feeder  line  in  serving  a  large 
territory,  which  is  fast  settling  with 
homesteaders,  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  mixed  farming  country. 


Class  I  railroads  in  1929  spent 
$1,329,535,000  for  fuel,  materials 
and  sui)])lies,  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
l^conomics  reports.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  $58,194,000  or  4.6  per  cent 
above  similar  expenditures  made  in 
1928. 
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AUTOMATIC 

T^O  do  automatically  that  which  human 
hands  previously  did  has  been  proven 
again  and  again  to  be  Economy  of  a  very 
real  and  satisfying  kind. 

The  ROBINSON  CONNECTOR  is  Entirely 
Automatic.  Among  its  benefits  and  econo- 
mies are : 

1 —  speeds  terminal  operation.  Upon  this  depends  the 
effectiveness  of  large  investments. 

2 —  Reduces  road  delays. 

3 —  Greatly  prolongs  the  life  of  hose  and  minimizes 
Train  Line  Maintenance. 

4 —  Reduces  "break-in-two's"  due  to  frequent  bursting 
of  hose.  "Break-in-two's"  damage  equipment  and 
often  cause  derailments  and  collisions. 

5 —  Improves  brake  operation,  and  hence  gives  better 
control  of  train. 

6 —  Reduces  brake  shoe  wear  and  "creepy"  brakes. 

7 —  Reduces  triple  valve  maintenance  costs  by  provid- 
ing a  cleaner  train  line. 

8 —  Saves  the  fuel  now  wasted  (the  figure  is  amazingly 
large)  in  pumping  against  train  line  leakage. 

9 —  Increases  car  miles  by  speeding  up  the  movement 
of  trains,  and  hence  reduces  new  car  requirements. 

10 —  Increases  tonnage  where  brake  control  is  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

11 —  Reduces  personal  injuries  by  keeping  men  from 
bet'.veen  cars. 

12 —  SAVES  TIME — now  the  chief  element  in  trans- 
portation. 

ROBINSON  CONNECTOR  COMPANY 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 

"Building  Automatic  Connectors  is  our  exclusive  business" 
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The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


CLASS  I  ROADS  of  the  Iniicd 
States  in  1929  spent  $1,329,535,- 
000  for  fuel,  materials  and  sup- 
plies, the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
announced  June  16.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  $58,194,000  or  4.6  per  cent 
above  similar  expenditures  made  in  1928. 

This  figure  as  to  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases made  by  the  railroads  during  the 
past  year  covers  only  such  items  as 
were  directly  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  railroad  companies.  In  addition, 
however,  the  railroads  are  indirect  pur- 
chasers of  many  commodities,  large 
quantities  of  wbicii  go  into  railway 
equipment  and  into  new  construction 
that  is  contracted  for  under  lump  sum 
agreements  and  not  classified  under  the 
head  of  direct  purchases. 

"While  freight  traffic,"  said  a  bulle- 
tin issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  "for  1929  was  the  greatest 
for  any  year  on  record,  comparisons 
show  that  the  amount  of  railway  pur- 
chases was  less  than  for  any  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  past  seven  years 
with  the  exception  of  1928.  This  de- 
cline resulted  in  part  from  greater  efli- 
ciency  and  economy  in  the  utilization 
of  material  by  the  railways;  in  part 
from  a  gradual  decline  in  railway  in- 
ventories of  material  and  supplies  on 
hand;  in  part  from  lowered  price  levels 
of  certain  of  the  commodities  purchased. 
To  the  extent  that  the  railways  have 
speeded  up  their  own  freight  deliveries 
and  have  installed  improved  methods  of 
purchase,  storage,  and  utilization,  they 


have  themselves  benefited  from  their  in- 
crease in  general  operating  efficiency. 

"Tabulation  of  reports  submitted  by 
Class  I  railroads  shows  they  are  among 
the  largest  buyers  of  the  nation's  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  materials,  the 
rail  carriers  having  in  1929  purchased 
23  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  out- 
put, 19.2  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
oil  processed  for  fuel  purposes,  while 
they  bought  directly  or  indirectly  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  timber  cut,  and 
17  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
the  iron  and  steel  products. 

"Total  railway  expenditures  for  fuel 
during  1929  amounted  to  $364,392,(100,  a 
reduction  of  $20,216,000  or  5.3  per  cent 
under  1928.  Bituminous  coal  cost  the 
railways  $287,999,000  in  1929;  anthra- 
cite, $8,372,000,  and  fuel  oil,  $62,132,000. 

"In  terms  of  physical  units  the  rail- 
ways in  1929  purchased  120.730.000  net 
tons  of  bituminous  coal;  3,174.000  net 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  3.004,120,000 
gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

"Direct  purchases  of  forest  products 
in  1929  amounted  to  $157,551,000,  a  de- 
crease of  $3,243,000  or  two  per  cent  un- 
der 1928.  Cross  tics  purchased  in  1929 
amounted  to  $83,421,000,  there  having 
been  a  decrease  of  nearly  11  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  ties  purchased  during 
the  past  year  compared  with  1928. 

"For  iron  and  steel  products,  there 
was  an  outlay  by  the  railroads  of  $437,- 
840,000.  an  increase  of  $40,296,000,  or 
10  per  cent  above  the  amount  spent  for 
that  purpose  in  1928. 


"Steel  rail  purchases  in  1929  amounted 
to  $94,195,000.  The  cost  of  wheels,  axles 
and  tires  in  1929  amounted  to  $41,269,- 
000.  Purchases  of  frogs,  switches,  cross- 
ings, track  fastenings,  bolts,  and  spikes 
in  1929  aggregated  $70,971,000.  The  out- 
lay for  bridges,  turn  tables,  structural 
steel  and  the  like  amounted  to  $57,330,- 
000. 

"Railway  purchases  of  steel  rail  in 
1929  aggregated  2.138.000  gross  tons. 
This  represents  a  larger  tonnage  than 
in  1928  by  2.8  per  cent. 

"Estimates  place  the  railway  use  and 
consumption  of  the  total  iron  and  steel 
production  of  the  United  States  at  17 
per  cent  in  1929.  This  17  per  cent  rep- 
resents approximately  6,895,0t>0  gross 
tons. 

"Material  stocks  held  by  Class  I  rail- 
ways on  the  last  day  of  both  1928  and 
1929  approximated  $471,000,000,  the 
lowest  inventory  of  any  corresponding 
date  during  the  past  ten  years." 


New  York  City's  Inland  Terminal 

Ten  leading  eastern  railroads  are  co- 
operating with  municipal  authorities  of 
\ew  York  in  erecting  a  model  inland 
freight  terminal  in  the  commercial 
heart  of  the  large  city  at  a  cost  of  $15,- 
(K)0,000.  The  structure,  to  cover  a  city 
block  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  ave- 
nues from  Fifteenth  to  Sixteenth  street, 
is  to  be  erected  tnuler  the  supervision 
of  engineers  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
.Authority. 

The  new  terminal   will  be  after  the 
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fashion  of  those  in  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati. The  need  of  the  nietropoHs,  due 
to  the  barriers  of  water  around  Manhat- 
tan Island,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  cily.  If  the  experiment  proves  as 
successful  as  transportation  engineers 
have  reason  to  believe,  other  similar  in- 
land terminals  will  be  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  to  care  for  traffic  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  railroads  co- 
operating in  the  venture  are:  Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Central 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  Lehigh  Valley,  New  York 
Central,  the  New  Haven  System,  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the 
Long  Island. 

The  centralized  terminal  facilities  will 
eliminate  the  expensive  and  wasteful 
methods  involved  in  trucking  and  light- 
erage in  handling  nonperishables  of 
less  than  carload  lots,  the  aggregate  of 
which  represents  a  tremendous  traffic. 
Ultimately  several  piers  now  used  for 
floats  and  lighters  are  to  be  released  for 
other  purposes  as  the  terminal  develops. 


I.  C.  C.  Authorizes  Rate  Increase 

Railroads  operating  in  western  trunk- 
line  territory,  which  extends  west  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  northward  from  Kansas  and 
Missouri  to  the  Canadian  border,  were 
authorized  July  8,  to  establish,  increased 
rates  on  classified  freight. 

The  increased  annual  earnings  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ruling  are  es- 
timated in  railroad  circles  at  $12,000,000. 

At  the  same  time,  permission  was 
given  railroads  in  eastern  territory  to 
institute  a  new  system  of  class  rates 
applying  over  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  in  gen- 
eral result  in  increased  earnings. 

The  western  trunk-hne  rate  revision 
will  be  effective  November  1,  while  the 
eastern  revision  will  be  made  effective 
within  four  months. 


A  Lower  Net  Recorded 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1930  had  a  net  railway  ope- 
rating income  of  $238,507,532,  which  was 
at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  3.56  per 
cent  on  their  property  investment,  ac- 
cording to  reports  just  filed  by  the  car- 
riers with  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics. In  the  first  four  months  of 
1929,  their  net  railway  operating  in- 
come was  $353,439,683  or  5.39  per  cent 
on  their  property  investment.  This  com- 
pilation is  based  on  reports  from  173 
Class  I  railroads  representing  a  total 
of  242,469  miles. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1930  totaled  $1,783,304,- 
189,  compared  with  $1,996,319,769  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  or  a  reduction 
of  10.7  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  for 


the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,386,713,499  compared 
with  $1,475,466,990  for  the  same  period 
one  year  ago,  or  a  reduction  of  six  per 
cent. 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1930  paid  $118,479,946  in 
taxes,  compared  with  $128,610,077  for 
the  same  period  the  year  before.  For 
April  alone,  the  tax  bill  was  $30,094,098, 
a  decrease  of  $2,925,964  under  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Thirty-one  Class  I  railroads  operated 
at  a  loss  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1930,  of  which  ten  were  in  the  eastern, 
two  in  the  southern  and  nineteen  in  the 
western  district. 


Claim  Agents  at  Seattle 

The  Freight  Claim  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  met  at 
Seattle  June  10-13  with  J.  D.  Shields, 
claim  agent  of  the  Burlington,  chair- 
man, presiding.  More  than  400  dele- 
gates and  their  families  attended.  A 
luncheon  was  given,  June  13,  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Industrial  Conference 
of  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  selected  for  the 
next  yearly  convention  in  1931.  A.  R. 
McNutt,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific,  was  elected  chairman;  H. 
J.  Freeman,  freight  claim  agent,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Philadelphia,  first 
vice  president;  H.  M.  Moors,  freight 
claim  agent.  Southern  Pacific  at  New 
Orleans,  second  vice  president. 

Canal  Traffic  Lower 

Commercial  traffic  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  in  May  was  the  lowest  for 
any  month  since  June,  1927.  The  daily 
average  of  tolls  collections  also  showed 
a  falling  off,  according  to  a  statement 
on  June  23  by  the  canal  administration. 
During  May,  1930,  479  commercial  ves- 
sels and  14  small  launches  passed 
through  the  canal.  Tolls  on  the  commer- 
cial vessels  aggregated  $2,162,898,  and 
on  the  launches  $111,  or  a  total  tolls 
collection  of  $2,163,009. 


Fruit  Shippers  Ask  Rehearing 

Reopening  of  the  California  deciduous 
fruit  case  for  consideration  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  without  regard  to  the  Hoch-Smith 
congressional  resolution,  was  urged  by 
the  California  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Protective  League  June  24  in  a  motion 
filed  with  the  Intestate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  leave  to  file  an  amended 
complaint. 


A  New  Way  to  Heat  Long  Trains 
The  heating  of  from  12  to  20  passen- 
ger cars  is  a  problem  that  has  brought 
about   a  change   in   devices  heretofore 


used.  The  most  notable  changes  to 
date  are  the  benefits  obtained  by  chang- 
ing both  connections  and  couplers  to 
two-inch;  but  as  the  restrictions  to  the 
flow  of  steam  offered  by  vapor  valves 
having  orifices  with  an  area  of  one-half 
inch  pipe  and  inlet  valves  having  ap- 
proximately the  same,  the  results  gained 
by  the  increased  size  of  hose  connec- 
tions are  nullified. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  velocity  of 
steam  increases  as  the  drop  in  pressure 
increases,  and  also  that  the  volume  of 
steam  increases  as  the  area  increases, 
and  as  most  cars  are  dependent  upon 
vapor  as  the  means  of  producing  heat, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  most  beneficial 
results  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
elimination  of  restrictions  to  the  flow 
of  steam,  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  design  of  a  new  Vapor  Valve 
or  Regulator  made  by  the  Gold  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

This  Vapor  Valve  is  divided  into  three 
compartments — high  pressure,  low  pres- 
sure, and  exhaust.  The  high  pressure 
compartment  is  connected  to  the  train 
line  whence  the  steam  is  admitted  into 
the  low  pressure  compartment  through 
an  opening  or  seat  having  an  area  of 
that  of  1 54 -inch  pipe,  thence  through 
the  radiating  circuit  to  the  atmosphere 
by  way  of  the  exhaust  compartment.  In 
the  exhaust  compartment  there  is  a 
diaphragm  valve  for  controlling  the  ad- 
mission of  steam  into  the  low  pressure 
compartment.  This  diaphragm  is  an  ac- 
cordion shaped  bellows  made  by  col- 
lapsing dies  that  form  each  convolution 
without  expanding  the  metal,  producing 
a  bellows  having  the  same  thickness  of 
metal  throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
natural  resilience  of  this  diaphragm  or 
bellows,  is  ^  of  an  inch,  which,  of 
course,  means  that  it  can  expand  5^  of 
an  infh  without  distorting  its  convolu- 
tions. As  we  require  but  one  quarter 
-  of  an  inch  motion,  this  type  of  bellows 
gives  assurance  that  it  will  not  become 
inactive  through  metallic  fatigue.  As 
this  vapor  valve  is  connected  below  the 
train  line,  the  water  of  condensation  will 
drain  into  the  low  pressure  compart- 
ment where  we  have  arranged  a  dia- 
phragm valve  that  will  close  at  vapor 
temperature  and  open  at  slightly  below 
vapor  temperature  —  exhausting  con- 
densation that  collects  in  this  chamber. 
This  compartment  or  chamber  is  never 
subject  to  any  pressure,  therefore  this 
valve  is  never  required  to  function  un- 
der any  other  temperature  than  that  of 
vapor  or  212°  F. 

A  full  and  more  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  this  new  system  and  other 
devices  to  which  it  is  related  may  be 
obtained  for  the  asking  by  addressing 
the  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 
al  I?rooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  Really  Want  a 


ALL  RIGHT  HERE  IT  IS 


THE  GOODWIN  SUPERGEAR 

Is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years 
of  service  and  development  in 
the  draft  gear  field. 


Better  Draft  Gear??? 


THE 


GOODWIN 


UPERGEAR! 


new-Revolutionary 

AND  HOW  IT  WILL  PROTECT  YOUR  CARS 
AND  LADING! 


FRICTION  AREA  130  SQ.  FEET 
NO  STICKING 


NO  LUBRICATION 
NO  MAINTANANCE 


FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  SIMPLEST  AND 
MOST  ASTONISHING  THING  IN  DRAFT 
GEAR  DEVELOPMENT 


Standard  Coupler  Co 

NEW  YORR  CHICAGO 
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.N>\v    IliKl'-Outpiit    Klertrir    Grnerntor  InHtnlliition 
for  Fnirniont  A5  Cars. 


Improvements  on  Fairmont  A5  Car 

Fairiiiont  Railway  Motors,  Inc.,  of 
Fairmont,  Minn.,  now  offers  a  new  elec- 
tric starting.  lighting,  and  ignition  sys- 
tem for  its  AS  large  extra  gang  car.  The 
AS  car  has  a  4-cylinder  33  h.p.  Conti- 
nental engine  antl  3-speed  reversible 
transmission.  I'"ormerly  the  generator  ran 
at  engine  speed,  coupled  to  the  pump 
shaft.  The  new  Autolite  generator  is 
belt-driven,  and  has  a  much  higher  maxi- 
mum charging  rate,  which  is  needed 
where  the  car  is  operated  most  of  the 
time  at  slow-  speed,  as  in  hump  yards. 
The  charging  rate  is  now  easily  set  any- 
where between  18  amperes  and  2  am- 
peres, adapting  the  installation  to  any 
class  of  service.  Kven  when  idling,  or 
running  only  12  miles  an  hour.  12  to  14 
amperes  can  be  developed.  This  large 
current  supply  makes  it  possible  to  use 
both  headlights  to  light  emergency  night 
jobs,  by  idling  the  engine  witii  the  car 
standing. 

.'  nolher  improvement  is  the  brake 
lock  which  holds  the  car  stationary 
wlv  n  the  lever  is  hooked  back.  Fair- 
mont bolted  hubs  greatly  facilitate  re- 
newal of  worn  drive  wheels  on  the  AS. 
To  provide  for  unusually  severe  condi- 
tions, Fairmont  has  developed  drop 
forged  7/16-inch  manganese  steel  tires 
which  are  more  economical  due  to  their 
inucli  longer  service. 


A  New  Super-Gear 

Since  the  Purdue  draft  gear  tests 
many  changes  and  new  types  of  gears 
have  been  announced  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  latest  of  these  is  the  new 
Goodwin  leaf  friction  "Super-Gear" 
shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  recent 
Atlantic  Citj'  conventions  by  the  Stand- 
ard Coupler  Co..  of  New  York,  a  firm 
which   has  been  engaged  in   the  draft 


gear  business  for  the  last  30  years. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  "Super- 
Gear,"  Models  A  and  B.  The  "A"  gear, 
designed  for  use  on  modern  equipment, 
has  a  24-)'^  inch  pocket  length,  a  2^4 
inch  travel,  a  yoke  width  of  9%  inches, 
and  a  capacity  of  18,000  foot  pounds. 
It  weighs  675  lbs.,  has  a  friction  area 
of  100  s(|uare  feet,  and  better  than  a 
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60  per  cent  absorption.  With  this  gear 
no  followers  are  retiuired.  To  illus- 
trate its  sturdiness,  the  minimum  cross 
sectional  area  is  36  s<|uare  inches.  It  is 
said  this  gear  simply  cannot  stick,  and 
is  unusually  responsive  in  its  action,  re- 
quiring no  lubrication. 

The  "B"  gear  is  similar  to  the  "A" 
gear,  except  that  it  has  a  29%  inch 
pocket  length,  weighs  825  lbs.,  has  a 
friction  area  of  130  square  feet,  and  a 
capacity  of  24,000  foot  lbs.  It  is  de- 
signed for  exceptionally  heavy  equip- 
ment such  as  large  locomotive  tenders 
or  120-ton  coal  cars. 

This  radically  new  application  of  an 


old  principle  is  being  introduced  only 
for  use  on  new  equipment  as  it  necessi- 
tates slotting  of  the  center  sills. 

The  gear  is  extremely  simple  in  its 
construction,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
semi-elliptic  springs  of  exceptionally 
high  capacity.  These  are  so  shaped  on 
the  ends  that  they  will  hold  in  place 
permanently  any  leaf  or  leaves  that 
might  happen  to  break.  This  prevents 
any  undue  strain  on  the  other  leaves; 
further,  the  broken  leaves  will  continue 
to  function  almost  as  efficiently  as  if 
there  had  been  no  breakage. 

Because  of  the  large  friction  areas  and 
low  unit  pressures  this  type  of  gear 
will  show  very  little  wear  and,  it  is  de- 
clared, will  outlast  the  life  of  the  car. 

The  force-closure  curve  of  the  Type 
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Kor<*<'-('i€>siire  Curve  of 
Type  .\  <iear 

"A"  gear  shown  herewith,  indicates  the 
capacit}'  and  smooth,  uniform  action  se- 
cured by  this  gear.  To  prevent  fre- 
([uent  over-solid  blows  and  correspond- 
ing shock  to  the  car  and  lading,  the 
spring  is  designed  to  offer  gradually  in- 
creasing resistance  per  unit  of  travel 
and,  by  the  resulting  high  ultimate 
capacity,  to  eliminate  over-solid  blows 
except  at  excessive  striking  speeds. 


Keeping  Out  Flies  and  Cinders 

Screens  in  car  windows  add  much  to 
the  comfort  of  passengers  by  excluding 
dirt  and  insect  pests,  but  the  excessive 
cost  of  maintaining  ordinary  wood- 
frame  screens  often  prevents  their  use. 
Recent  improvements  to  steel  framed 
screens  eliminates  the  high  maintenance 
cost  and  make  them  easier  to  use.  The 
Regal  Screen  manufactured  by  Tuco 
I'roducts  Corporation.  30  Church  street. 
New  York,  is  of  steel  or  bronze  with 
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1903  ^  1930 


Always  one  sfep  oheod— 

Developing  improvements  in  Car 
Heating  Equipmentwhich  eflFect  real 
economies  in  maintenance  and  op- 
eration, and  provide  for  constantly 
increased  comfort  of  passengers. 


An  enviable  reputation  established- 
Rendering  continuous  Engineering 
Service. 


No.  238  No.  1106  No.  310  No.  1 1  36 

Red  ucing  Valve  End  Valve  Coupler  Metallic  Oonduit 


The  latest  and  most  efficient  two-inch  equipment 
for  long  passenger  trains 
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one-inch  stiles  and  rails  welded  together, 
giving  maximum  vision.  An  adjustahlc 
end  shoe  under  spring  tension  auto- 
matically compensates  for  varying  win- 
dow widths  and  makes  insertion  of  the 
screen  under  the  window  sash  a  very 
easy  operation.  The  rigid  finger  hold  at 
the  opposite  end  facilitates  handling.  Re- 
newable weather  strips  slip  into  grooves 
in  the  top  and  bottom  rails.  Wire  cloth 
is  firmly  held  in  the  frames  by  split 
beading.  All  steel  parts  are  covered  with 
a  baked  enamel  finish,  preventing  cor- 
rosion. 

These  Regal  Screens  are  made  in  any 
width  and  height  desired  and  can  he 
supplied  with  or  without  hinged  or  re- 
movable deflectors.  Tliey  are  easily  in- 
serted and  removed  from  the  window 
frames,  stack  perfectly  and  can  be 
stored  in  small  space.  Renewal  of  weath- 
er strips  requires  less  than  10  seconds 
to  the  screen.  Renewal  of  wire  cloth 
is  a  simple  operation  with  the  use  of  the 
split  beading. 


The  Brill  Multi-Tool 

A  portable  electric  hand  tool  known 
as  the  Brill  Multi-tool  "for  multidudi- 
nous  purposes"  is  now  offered  by  the 
J.  G.  Brill  Co.  The  principal  thought 
behind  this  new  development  is  econ- 
omy in  equipping  shops,  one  power  unit 
being  arranged  for  an  unusual  number 
of  attachments.  It  particularly  lends 
itself  to  systematic  tool  crib  distribution 
of  attachments.  It  has  a  place  in  manu- 
facturing and  maintenance  of  all  kinds, 
and  is  jjarticularly  adapted  to  the  trans- 
portation field.  More  than  15  major 
operations  and  almost  unlimited  minor 
functions  may  be  performed  with  only 
one  i)ovver  unit.  These  operations  in- 
clude drilling,  grinding,  buffing,  sand- 
ing, sawing,  nut-setting,  screw  driving, 


The  Ilrill  Multi-Tool 


planing,  filing,  valve  grinding,  reaming, 
under-cutting  nibbling,  shearing,  and 
mixing.  In  the  automotive  field  the  Brill 
Multi-tool,  in  addition  to  valve  grinding 
and  carbon  removing,  may  be  used  for 
body  cleaning  and  polishing,  tire  and 
battery  repairing,  and  metal  polishing. 
In  steam  railroad  shops  it  is  adapted 
to  cleaning  the  front  ends  of  locomo- 


tives, the  outside  of  smoke  boxes  for 
repainting,  side  rods  and  valve  motion 
levers.  The  Brill  Multi-tool  is  a  4- 
bearing  power  unit,  and  in  tests  the 
Brill  standard  }4-i"ch  size  performs 
satisfactorily  alongside  any  heavy-duty 
machine  in  operation.  It  weighs  only 
5J4  pounds. 


Freight  Car  Orders 

Reports  of  the  car  service  division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  show 
that  on  June  14  there  were  462,079 
freight  cars  in  good  repair  and  imme- 
diately available  for  service  on  the  Class 
1  railroads.  This  was  an  increase  of 
7,332  cars  compared  with  June  7,  when 
there  were  454,747  cars.  Surplus  coal 
cars  totaled  154,901,  a  decrease  of  322 
cars  within  almost  a  week,  while  surplus 
box  cars  totaled  250,481,  an  increase  of 
9.537  cars  for  the  same  period.  These 
reports  also  showed  a  surplus  of  29,057 
stock  cars,  a  decrease  of  523  below  the 
r.umber  reported  June  7.  Surplus  re- 
frigerator cars  totaled  14,234,  a  decrease 
of  1,245  for  this  period. 

On  June  1,  30,680  freight  cars  were 
on  order,  as  compared  with  40,484  cars 
on  order  June  1  last  year,  and  20.712  on 
the  same  day  in  1928.  Despite  the  fact 
this  is  9,804  cars  below  the  number  on 
order  a  year  ago,  the  new  freight  cars 
installed  in  service  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  year  totaled  41,- 
860  compared  with  26,041  for  the  same 
period  in  1929,  or  an  increase  of  15,819. 
Iiistallations  for  this  year  were  also  an 
increase  of  19,592  cars  above  the  number 
])laced  in  service  in  1928  for  the  same 
period. 

Distribution  of  the  freight  cars  on  or- 
der June  1,  1930,  reported  15,756  box 
cars,  a  decrease  of  1,874  compared  with 
hist  year.  Coal  cars  numbered  11.238, 
a  reduction  of  7,873  compared  with  the 
number  on  order  June  1,  1929.  Refriger- 
ator cars  on  order  totaled  1,992;  flat 
cars,  1,322:  stock  cars,  272;  and  other 
miscellaneous  freight  cars,  100.  Freight 
cars  leased  or  otherwise  acquired  are 
not  included  in  these  figures. 

Inquiries  since  the  previous  issue  are 
as  follows:  United  States  navy  depart- 
ment, for  two  flat  cars;  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Mexico  City,  for  20  side-door 
gondolas  of  50  tons  capacity:  Republic 
lion  &  Steel  Co.,  15  to  18  gondola  cars 
of  70  tons;  Mexican  Railway,  85  box 
cars  of  30  tons,  15  auto  cars,  15  flat 
cars  of  40  tons,  and  four  cabooses; 
Freeport  Sulphur  Co.  ten  steel  hopper 
cars  of  50  tons  capacity;  Highpoint, 
Thomasville  &  Denton,  six  flat  cars  and 
two  cabooses;  .-Muminum  Company  of 
.\merica,  25  hopper  cars,  Anglo-Chilean 
Consolidated  Nitrate  Corpn.,  350  steel 
ore    cars:    and    Bethlehem    Steel  Co. 


trucks  for  five  ore  cars  of  50  tons  ca- 
pacity. The  Norfolk  &  Western  will 
build  500  all-steel  box  cars  in  its 
Roanoke,  Va.,  shops,  and  the  North- 
western Refrigerator  Co.  will  build  50 
refrigerator  cars,  the  frames  being  sup- 
plied by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co. 

Orders  since  the  June  issue  of  this 
magazine  are:  The  Duquesne  Slag  Prod- 
ucts Co.  one  air-dump  car  of  30  yards 
capacity.  Waugh  Brothers.  Inc.,  for  10 
air  dump  cars,  20  cubic  yards  capacity, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  for 
6  air-dump  cars,  of  30  yards  capacity, 
all  to  be  built  by  the  Koppel  Industrial 
Car  &  Equipment  Co.  Magor  Car 
Corpn.  will  build  seven  air-dump  cars 
of  30  cu.  yds.  capacity  for  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Coal  Co.,  and  25  banana 
cars  for  the  United  Fruit  Co;  the 
Union  Pacific  has  ordered  20  ore  cars. 
70  tons  capacity,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.:  International  Nickle  Co.  of 
Canada.  Ltd.,  has  divided  a  $150,000 
order  for  dump  cars  equally  between 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and 
the  National  Steel  Car  Corpn.;  and  the 
Erie  has  purchased  150  Hart,  selective 
steel  ballast  type  cars  of  70  tons  capa- 
city from  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


Locomotive  Orders 

Reports  filed  with  the  car  service  di- 
vi.'ion  of  the  American  Railway  Associ- 
ation show  that  Class  1  railroads  had 
14  per  cent  of  the  number  of  locomo- 
tives on  line,  or  7,798  engines  in  need 
of  repair.  This  was  a  decrease  of  827 
locomotives  compared  with  the  number 
in  need  of  repair  May  15.  when  there 
were  8.625  or  15.4  per  cent. 

Class  1  railroads.  June  1,  had  7,493 
serviceable  locomotives  in  storage,  com- 
pared with  7,101  on  May  15. 

The  Inland  Steel  is  inquiring  for  one 
or  two  storage  battery,  and  five  oil- 
electric  4-0-4  type  locomotives. 

Since  the  June  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine, the  Canadian  National  has  ordered 
two  4-6-4  type  locomotives  from  the 
Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Ltd.;  the 
same  builders  receiving  also  a  previous 
order  for  three  more  locomotives  of  the 
same  type;  the  Canadian  Pacific  has 
ordered  ten  type  4-6-4  locomotives  from 
the  same  company.  The  Chicago,  South 
Shore  &  South  Bend  has  purchased  two 
electric  freight  locomotives  from  the 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.;  the  Chilean  State 
Railway  has  ordered,  for  express  and 
baggage  service,  four  electric  loco- 
motives from  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.;  the  General  American  Tank 
Car  Corjin.  has  ordered  one  more  six- 
wheel    switching   locomotive    from  the 
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IT'S  WISDOM  TO  PLAN  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


BUT  THE  PRESENT  NEEDS 
Immediate  Attention 

THE  success  of  the  new,  luxurious  seating  equipment  for  railroad 
coaches  has  convinced  most  executives  that  luxury  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  railroad  travel.  Many  of  them  are  looking  ahead 
to  the  purchase,  at  some  favorable  future  time,  of  new  cars  with  Hale 
8C  Kilburn  double  chairs. 

But  present-day  traffic  increases  must  be  stimulated  now.  These  luxuri- 
ous chairs  are  as  effective  in  existing  cars  as  they  would  be  in  new 
ones.  They  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  familiar  reversible  back 
seats.  They  are  placed  on  the  same  centers.  They  can  be  put  in  old 
cars  with  no  trouble  and  at  little  expense. 

A  program  of  refurnishing  existing  cars  can  be  put  into  effect  on  a  very 
modest  budget,  giving  present  operation  the  benefit  of  the  latest  refine- 
mencs  in  passenger  luxury. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 


HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and   Works:  ISOO  Lehigh  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Co.,  Graybar  Bltlg.,  W.   L.   Jeffries,  Jr.,   Mutual  Bldg., 

New  York.  Kichmond. 
Hale    &    Kilburn    Co.,  McCormick 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  \V.    D.    Jenkins,    Praetorian  Bldg., 

E.  A.  Thornwell,  Candler  Bldg.,  At-  Dallas,  Texas. 

lanta. 

Frank    H.    Bodler,    903    Monadnock  H.   M.  Euler,  53   1st  St.,  Portland, 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Oregon. 
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American  Locomotive  Co.;  and  the 
South  African  Iron  &  Steel  Corpn., 
Ltd.,  has  ordered  one  4-8-2  locomotive 
from  Baldwin. 

Railroads  had  more  locomotives  on 
order  June  1,  than  on  any  similar  date 
since  1926,  the  number  on  this  date  be- 
ing 43L  On  June  1,  last  year,  there 
were  324  locomotives  on  order.  Loco- 
motives placed  in  service  in  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  totaled  339, 
compared  witli  255  for  the  same  period 
in  1929  and  670  in  1928.  Locomotives 
leased  or  otherwise  actjuired  arc  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

Inquiries  since  our  previous  issue  are 
as  follows:  Union  Pacific,  for  14  chair 
cars,  ten  baggage  cars,  and  one  baggage 
and  mail  car;  Mexican  Railway,  four 
steel  coaches;  Illinois  Central,  nine 
coaches  and  six  compartment  coaches; 
Lrie,  eight  through-line  coaches,  70  feet 
long,  and  two  mail  and  express  cars; 
Central  of  Georgia,  two  baggage  and 
express  cars,  and  one  baggage  and  mail 
cfir;  and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  nine  steel 
(k  luxe  coaches,  72  feet  long. 

Passenger  car  orders  arc:  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas,  three  dining  cars  from 


American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Erie,  ten 
gas-electric  rail-motor  cars  from  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  three  mail  and  express 
cars  from  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  and  three  diners  from  Pullman; 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  five  gas- 
rail  motor  cars  from  Pullman,  the  400 
h.p.  plants  to  be  supplied  by  the  Elec- 
tromotive Company;  Boston  &  Maine, 
four  diners  from  Pullman;  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad,  25  coaches,  70;/2  feet  long, 
seating  69  passengers,  from  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  and  20  of  the  same 
from  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  all 
to  be  delivered  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

ARKANSAS.  — The  St.  Louis-South- 
western has  let  a  contract  to  Rcid  & 
Lowe,  Birmingham,  for  an  extension 
from  a  point  near  Caraway  to  Truman, 
15  miles,  to  cost  about  $800,000.  This  is 
part  of  a  new  line  to  jirovide  a  through 
route  between  St.  Louis  and  Memphis. 
CALIFORNIA.— The  Sacramento 
Northern  ha.s  api)lied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  permission 
to  extend  its  Holland  line  to  Ryde,  in 
Yolo  county.  8.3  miles. 
INDIANA.— The  New  York  Central 
has  asked  permission  to  abandon  14 
miles  of  its  White  Water  division  be- 
tween Beeson's  and  Hagerstown.  The 
line  has  not  paid  operating  expenses 
and  will  re(|uire  extensive  improvements 
if  operation  is  continued. 
OKLAHOMA. —  The  Frisco  has  per- 
mission to  build  an  extension  to  its 
Shamrock  branch  to  an  oil  refinery  near 
Drumright,  3  miles,  to  cost  $124,508. 

OREGON.— The  Southern  Pacific  has 
asked  permission  to  acquire  and  oper- 
ate the  41-miIe  line  of  the  Valley  & 
Siletz  R.  R.,  from  Independence  to  Val- 
setz. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  —  The  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia  has  let  a  contract  to 
the  Vang  Construction  Co.,  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  for  an  extension  of  six  miles 
from  a  point  on  the  Connellsville  ex- 
tension, now  being  built,  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Donora  Southern  at  Raird. 
Pa. 

TEXAS. — The  Corpus  Christi,  San  An- 
gelo  &  Roswell  has  filed  its  charter 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Roswell. 
N.M.,  about  75  miles.  The  company 
plans  first  to  build  a  line  between  Cor- 


pus Christi  and  San  -Angelo,  about  375 
miles. 

— The  Santa  Fe  has  let  a  contract  to 
Sliarpe  &  Fellows,  Los  Angeles,  for  an 
extension  from  Amarillo  to  Boise  City, 
Okla.,  about  120  miles.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  projected  line  between  Amarillo 
and  Las  .Animas,  Colo. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  Haley, 
Chisholm  &  Morris,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
for  a  single-track  tunnel  to  parallel  the 
old  Big  Bend  tunnel  between  Big  Bend 
and  Hilldale,  about  nine  miles  east  of 
Hinton.  The  cost  will  be  about  $2.- 
200.000. 


Buildings  and  Structures 

ARKANSAS.— Little  Rock.  The  Rock 
Island  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  have 
Iti  a  contract  to  the  Luten  Bridge  Co., 
Little  Rock,  for  a  concrete  viaduct  to 
carry  a  city  street  over  the  tracks  of 
these  roads  and  Rose  Creek,  to  cost 
about  $127,000. 

CALIFORNIA.— Pasadena.  The  Santa 

1- 'e  is  planning  to  build  a  passenger 
station  here,  larger  freight  handling  fa- 
cilities and  various  improvements  in 
giade  crossings,  to  cost  about  $7,000,- 
000.  The  Santa  Fe  is  willing  to  assume 
$4,200,000  of  the  total  cost.  The  re- 
mainder is  to  be  supplied  by  the  city 
of  Pasadena,  with  perhaps  some  aid 
from  the  county. 

ILLINOIS.  — Ingalton.  The  Elgin. 
Jolict  &  Eastern  Ry..  Chicago,  a  sub- 
sidiary line  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corpn.,  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Roberts 
^-  Schacfer  Co.  for  a  300-ton  capacity, 

2-  track,  Simplex  automatic  electric  lo- 
comotive coaling  plant  with  coal  crush- 
ing and  lowering  facilities. 

— Galesburg.    The  Burlington  has  let 


a  contract  to  Cameron,  Joyce  &  Co., 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  for  an  extension  to  its 
yard.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  900- 
ton  reinforced  concrete  automatic  elec- 
tric coaling  station  here. 

— Streator.  The  Burlington  has  let  a 
contract  to  John  Lightholder,  Streator, 
for  a  passenger  station  and  a  freight 
station  here. 

INDIANA.  —  Indianapolis.     The  Big 

Four  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Elling- 
ton-Miller Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  repair 
shop  at  Beech  Grove  to  cost  about 
$160,000. 

IOWA— East  Des  Moines.  The  Rock 
Island  has  let  a  contract  to  Arthur  H. 
Neumann,  Des  Moines,  for  a  10-stall 
addition  to  the  enginehouse,  a  store- 
house, and  an  enginehouse  office.  A  con- 
tract for  a  water-treating  plant  has 
been  let  to  the  Railroad  Water  &  Coal 
Handling  Co.,  Chicago. 

— Waterloo.  The  Illinois  Central  has 
lei  a  contract  to  the  Zitterell-Mills  Con- 
struction Co.,  Webster  City.  Iowa,  for 
an  ice  loading  platform  here. 
KANSAS.— Topeka.  The  Santa  Fe  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  T.  A.  .Allen  Con- 
struction Co.,  Topeka,  for  a  fire  station 
and  a  cafeteria  auditorium  building. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louis.  The  Terminal 
R.R.  .Association  of  St.  Louis  is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  merchandise  market  be- 
tween Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Spruce  and 
Poplar  streets,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$5  000,000.  The  building  will  be  oper- 
ated by  the  St.  Louis  Mart,  Inc. 

— Kansas  City.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Patti  Con- 
struction Co.,  Kansas  City,  for  a  two- 
story  reinforced  concrete  warehouse  to 
cost  about  $50,000. 

>'EBRASKA.  — Omaha.  The  Cargill 
Ccnimission  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  let  a 
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THE  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  AGAINST  A  NECESSARY  TON 
OF  CURE  FOR  FAULTY  COMBUSTION  CAUSED  BY 
POOR  ARCHES  IN  YOUR  LOCX)MOnVES- 


MORE  THAN  JUST  "BRICK"— THE  NEWEST  THING  IN  ARCHES- 
EARNS  THE  FIRST  COST  BY  AFFORDING  A  PERFECT 
AND  ECONOMIC  COMBUSTION  AND  ELIMINATION 
OF  USUAL  REPAIRS  AND  MAINTENANCE. 


ECONOMY  ARCH  COMPANY 

Railway  Exchange  Building  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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There  Is  No 
Economy 
Except 
Ultimate 
Economy 

Their  low  cost  of 
application,  their 
unsurpassed  effec- 
tiveness in  prevent- 
ing rail  creeping  and 
reducing  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  the 
fact  that  they  may 
be  reapplied  with 
like-new  effective- 
ness, makes  the 
use  of  FAIR  Rail 
Anti-Creepers  an 
Ultimate  Economy. 

FAIR    R  A  I  L^^^ANTI-CREEPERS 

Figure  their  cost  by  the  year. 

Railway  Exchange 
Chicago,  III. 


New  York 

London 
Calcutta 


Montreal 
Paris 

Sidney 


contract  to  the  Fegks  Construction  Co., 
Minneapolis,  for  a  5.0()0,000-bu.  grain 
elevator  here  on  land  leased  from  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western.  A  contract 
for  the  driving  of  piling  has  been  let 
to  E.  A.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Kansas  City. 
The  complete  project  will  cost  about 
$.^,000,000.  The  building  will  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Cargill  Commission  Co.  and 
served  by  North  Wistcrn  trackage. 

NEW   JERSEY.  — Jersey   City.  The 

l-"rie  lias  let  contracts  to  the  Frederick 
Snare  Corpn.,  New  York,  for  a  two- 
story  pier  to  be  built  south  of  pier  No. 
9,  which  spans  the  New  Jersey  entrance 
to  the  Holland  Tunnel  at  the  Erie's 
Jersey  City  terminal. 

— Jersey  City.  The  Pennsylvania  has 
let  a  contract  to  J.  Rich  Steers,  Inc., 
New  York,  for  pier  I'"  to  be  built  at  the 
foot  of  Bay  street,  to  cost  $1,583,000. 

NEW  YORK.— Brighton.  The  public 
service  commission  has  ordered  the 
elimination  of  the  Butts  crossing  of  the 
New  York  Central  by  the  construction 
of  an  underpass.  The  Weedsport  road 
crossing  at  Brutus  is  to  be  eliminated 
by  constructing  an  overpass  at  a  cost 
of  about  $178,000. 

— Genesee  Junction.  The  public  serv- 
ice commission  has  ordered  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Sand  Hill  crossing  of  the 
Pennsylvania  by  the  construction  of  an 
overpass,  to  cost  about  $136,000. 


— Oswego.  The  public  service  com- 
mission has  ordered  the  elimination  of 
the  grade  crossing  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  at  East  Seneca 
street,  by  the  construction  of  an  over- 
pass to  cost  about  $175,000. 

OHIO.— Cleveland.  The  Erie  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  .Stevens  Construction 
Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the  elimination  of  a 
grade  crossing  here. 

— Cincinnati.  A  contract  has  l)een  let 
to  the  Kerpen  Construction  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, for  concrete  masonry  for  the  new 
lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  into  the  terminal  here,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $150,000. 

— Columbus.  The  Pennsylvania  is 
planning  immediate  improvements  to  the 
union  station  here  to  cost  about  $750,- 
000. 

OREGON.— La  Grande.  The  Oregon- 
Washington  R.R.  &  Navigation  Co.  has 
let  a  contract  to  Tranchell  &  Parelins, 
Portland,  for  a  passenger  station  here 
to  cost  about  $150,000. 

VIRGINIA. —  Newport    News.  The 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  W.  Horace  Williams  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  for  a  coal  pier,  exclusive  of 
machinery.  The  pier  will  be  1000  ft. 
long  and  70  ft.  wide.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  projects  provided  for  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  budget  for  1930. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

Leverett  S.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Xcw  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  New  Haven  Lines,  re- 
tired July  1.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
J.  J.  Pelley,  president  of  the  New- 
Haven,  who  will  assume  the  new  duties 
in  addition  to  those  of  his  present  posi- 
tion. 

M-K-T  Lines  has  appointed  Homer 
Edgar  McGee  executive  vice  president 
with  general  supervision  of  operating, 
engineering,  accounting  and  traffic 
blanches,  effective  July  1.  Mr.  McGee 
was  formerlj'  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  in  charge  of  operation. 
Frank  Wallace  Grace,  general  superin- 
tendent at  Denison,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager. 

William  H.  Williams  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  member  of 
the  managing  committee  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  L.  W.  Baldwin,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

H.  H.  Halverton  of  Houston,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  recently 


organized  Corpus  Christi,  San  .•\ngelo 
&  Roswell.  Other  officers  are:  Edward 
Kennedy,  vice  president;  W.  V.  Ken- 
nedy, secretary,  and  J.  M.  Wilson, 
treasurer,  all  of  Houston. 

F.  DeP.  Landa,  advisor  to  the  organ- 
ization committee  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  with  headquarters  at 
Mexico  City  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  general  manager  in  charge 
of  operation,  succeeding  M.  Cabrera,  re- 
signed. L.  Perez  Castro,  a  member  of 
the  organization  committee,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  executive  vice 
president  with  supervision  over  all  ac- 
tivities other  than  operation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mexico  City.  E.  E.  Bash- 
ford  has  been  elected  vice  president  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  with  headquarters  at 
New  York. 

The  jurisdiction  of  W.  F.  Kirk,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Kansas 
City,  has  been  extended  to  include  the 
central  division,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
southern  district.     The  jurisdtction  of 
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Office  Building  Extension 

at  Louisville  for  the 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 


"T  DESIRE  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you 
X  the  satisfaction  we  have  received  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  important  piece  of  construction 
was  handled  by  your  people  and  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  building  was  constructed,  and 
particularly  the  saving  below  the  estimates  which 
you  have  been  able  to  accomplish." 

Built  under  the  direction  and  from  the  plans  of 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,"William  H.  Courtenay, 
Chief  Engineer  and  J.  C.  Haly,  Architect. 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

DwiGHT  P.  Robinson,  President 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors.Inc 

Design  and  Construction 
of 

SHOPS 

LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS 
PASSENGER  TERMINALS 
POWER  PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
FREIGHT  TERMINALS 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 

LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORK 
BUENOS  AIRES 


NEWARK 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 


MAXIMUM     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DOLLAR  INVESTED 
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CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
Self  Guarded 

SPRING 
FROGS 


SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 


Are  giving  excellent  service 
under  severe  traffic  condi- 
tions on  Railroads  using 
them. 

Twenty  years  successful 
service  by  CONLEY  TYPE 
FROGS  have  demonstrated 
their  merit  for  safe  and  eco- 
nomical service. 

CONLEY  FROG 
&  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


p.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern Kansas  division  at  Coffeyville  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  central 
division.  H.  P.  Galbreath,  superin- 
tendent of  the  central  division,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
central  division  with  headquarters  at 
\'an  Buren,  Ark.  J.  W.  Daniels,  super- 
iiUendent  of  the  White  River  division 
at  Aurora,  Mo.,  has  been  assigned  to 
agricultural  development  work.  The 
jurisdiction  of  W.  Wicker,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Joplin  division  at  Nevada. 
Mo.,  has  been  extended  to  include  the 
White  River  division. 

Horace  H.  Durston  has  been  appoint- 
ed executive  general  agent  of  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  City  and  the  Wichita 
\'alley.  with  headciuarters  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

J.  N.  Haines,  superintendent  of  trans- 
])ortation  of  the  Lehigh  \'alley  with 
headquarters  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  has 
l)een  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  transportation.  C.  L.  Grim,  assist- 
ant to  superintendent  of  transportation, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  car 
service  with  headquarters  at  Bethle- 
licni. 

R.  E.  Newcomer,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Wabash  with 
hcadciuarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  ap- 
I)ointed  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
division  with  headquarters  at  Mont- 
pelier.  Ohio,  succeeding  A.  F.  Helm, 
transferred  to  the  Decatur  division  with 
headquarters  at  Decatur.  111.  Mr.  Helm 
succeeds  J.  E.  Stumpf,  given  leave  of 
absence.  Arthur  Davis  succeeds  Mr. 
Newcomer. 

K.  W.  Fischer,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  La  Crosse  division  of  the 
Burlington  at  Daytons  BIufT,  St.  Paul, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Creston  division  with  headquarters 
ai  Creston.  la.,  succeeding  H.  C.  Mur- 
phy, transferred  to  the  Alliance  division 
with  headquarters  at  .Mliancc,  Neb. 
Mr.  Murphy  succeeds  H.  J.  Hoglund, 
transferred  to  the  stafif  of  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operation.  W.  R. 
Eble  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Hannibal  division  at 
P.rookfield,  Mo.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Car- 
roll who  succeeds  Mr.  Fischer  at  Day- 
tons  Bluff. 

John  S.  Welsh  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Hocking  division  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Columbus. 

W.  M.  Vandersluis,  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Chicago  Terminal  Improvement 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  superintendent  of  telegraph 
and  signal  of  the  Illinois  Central  with 
jurisdiction  over  fixed  property  in  elec- 
trical service.  John  B.  Hamilton,  super- 
intendent of  freight  service  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 


cago, has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Wisconsin  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Freeport,  111.,  succeeding 
J.  F.  Dignan,  deceased. 

George  N.  Goad,  acting  chief  of  car 
service  of  the  Canadian  National,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  car  service,  ef- 
fective June  1. 

J.  K.  Brown,  division  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Central  with  head- 
quarters at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general  super- 
intendent. 

Frank  McElroy,  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  division  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  northern  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  at  Bay  City. 
The  Detroit  division  has  been  abolished. 

O.  W.  Page,  trainmaster  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  division  of  the  Santa  Fe  at 
Argentine,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  that  division  succeed- 
ing C.  W.  Nelson,  deceased. 


Financial  &  Legal 

J.  M.  Rosevear,  general  controller, 
and  C.  E.  Friend,  assistant  general 
controller  of  the  Canadian  National  at 
Montreal,  retired  June  1.  The  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment personnel  have  been  made:  J.  B. 
McLaren,  controller  of  the  central  re- 
gion at  Toronto,  will  act  as  controller 
of  the  system;  T.  H.  Cooper,  general 
auditor  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 
assistant    controller,   general  accounts; 

C.  Egan,  controller  at  Winnipeg,  will 
act  as  assistant  controller,  disburse- 
ments; W.  S.  Harrison,  general  auditor 
of  revenues  at  Montreal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  controller  of  revenues; 
F.  Horton,  general  auditor  at  Detroit, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  controller 
of  subsidiary  companies.  All  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal.  J.  F.  Aitchison, 
assistant  controller,  has  been  appointed 
regional  auditor  at  Toronto;  T.  J. 
Gracey,  assistant  controller,  will  serve 
as  regional  auditor  at  Winnipeg;  G.  N. 
Palmer,  controller,  as  regional  auditor 
at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  and  C.  B.  Bird,  as- 
sistant general  auditor,  as  auditor  at 
Detroit. 

Edward  S.  French,  president  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  announces  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  system  for  closer  control 
of  expenditures  with  a  director  of  bud- 
gets functioning  under  the  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  finance  to  coordinate 
and  check  departmental  estimates  and 
projects.  H.  F.  Fritch,  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  Boston. 

A.  S.  May,  treasurer  of  the  New 
Haven  Lines  with  head(|uarters  at  Hart- 
ford, retired  July  1.  after  57  years'  serv- 
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ATTENTION -RAILROAD  MANAGERS 


SAVINGS 

If  you  could  save  an  hour  a  day,  or  even 
half  an  hour,  in  making  up  and  getting  a 
freight  train  out  of  a  division  point,  you 
would  be  interested — would  you  not? 

If,  in  addition,  you  could  show  an  operat- 
ing saving  in  hose,  fuel,  labor  and  practically 
every  other  item  entering  into  your  daily 
operating  expense,  the  proposition  would  be 
extremely  attractive — would  it  not? 


SERVICE 

Ten  years  continuous  service  has  demon- 
strated that  the  AMERICAN  automatic 
hose  coupler  will  do  all  of  these  things. 

More  than  150,000  train  miles  of  service 
over  the  large  railroads  in  the  United  States 
without  a  single  delay  is  what  the  AMERI- 
CAN AUTOMATIC  CONNE^CTOR  offers 
as  proof  of  its  practicability  and  depend- 
ability. 

We  invite  your  closest  inquiry. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  CONNECTOR.  CORPORATION 
1 1 8  Noble  Court  <  Cleveland  <  Ohio 
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ice  on  that  road.  T.  F.  Paradise,  as- 
sistant treasurer,  succeeds  Mr.  May. 

G.  B.  Perkins,  general  auditor  of  the 
Frisco  Lines,  has  heen  appointed  assist- 
ant controller.  C.  B.  Rex,  assistant  to 
the  controller  in  charge  of  personnel, 
succeeds  Mr.  Perkins.  Both  will  have 
headquarters  as  before  at  St.  Louis. 
O.  S.  Jones  has  heen  appointed  assist- 
ant auditor  of  revenues  with  head<iuar- 
tcrs  at  St.  Louis. 

J.  C.  Michael,  secretary  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville,  has  been  elected  treasurer, 
succeeding  E.  S.  Locke,  deceased.  John 
M.  Scott,  executive  chief  clerk,  succeeds 
Mr.  Michael. 

William  H.  Sievers,  general  auditor 
of  the  Chicago  (}reat  Western  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed administrative  head  of  the  ac- 
counting department,  succeeding  Con- 
rad F.  Krebs,  deceased.  Mr.  Krebs  held 
the  title  of  controller. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  announces 
the  appointment  of  George  W.  Lamb  as 
general  auditor  with  head(|uarters  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

J.  Arnott,  a.ssistant  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Calgary. 
Alta.,  has  been  transferred  to  Winnipeg, 
succeeding   C.    Slater,   acting  assistant 


purchasing  agent.  Mr.  Slater  has  been 
appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent  at 
Quebec,  succeeding  R.  H.  Yarnell  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Calgary,  re- 
placing Mr.  Arnott. 


Traffic 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  the 
appointment  of  O.  S.  Lewis  as  general 
freight  traffic  manager,  and  Samuel 
House,  as  freight  traffic  manager,  ef- 
fective July  1.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
v  ith  the  Batimore  &  Ohio  for  38  years, 
and  freight  traffic  manager  at  Baltimore 
for  the  past  nine  years.  Mr.  House 
has  worked  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
for  29  years.  He  was  appointed  assist- 
ant freight  traffic  manager.  February, 
1924.  Colder  Shumate,  general  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
has  been  elected  vice  president  in  charge 
of  freight  traffic,  mail  and  express  and 
commercial  development  departments, 
succeeding  Archibald  Fries,  deceased. 

Harry  A.  Weaver,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  in  charge 
of  traffic,  succeeding  James  F.  Holden, 
who  retired  from  active  service  January 
1.  Mr.  Weaver  has  spent  37  years  in 
railroad  service,  starting  as  a  clerk  in 
the  general  freight  ikpartnient  of  the 
Santa  Fe  in  G.  B.  Wood  will  have 


jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertaining 
to  freight  traffic. 

R.  G.  Owen  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Llnion  Pacific  System  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco. 

C.  E.  Jefferson,  assistant  freigiit  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Canadian  I'acific  at 
Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  freight 
traffic  manager  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal.  H.  W.  Gillis,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  at  Montreal,  succeeds 
Mr.  Jefferson.  G.  Hiam,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  Montreal,  succeeds 
Mr.  Gillis. 

Walton  O.  Wright,  general  passenger 
agent  o{  the  Boston  &  Maine  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
pr.ssenger  traffic  manager.  Mr.  Wright 
succeeds  H.  F.  Fritch,  appointed  director 
of  budgets.  F.  T.  Grant,  passenger  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  coordinating  highway  passenger 
transportation  with  the  Boston  & 
Maine's  rail  service,  succeeds  Mr. 
Wright. 

S.  B.  Murdock,  assistant  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Seaboard  A\r 
Line  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  New  York.  G.  Z.  Phillips, 
succeeds  Mr.  Afurdock  at  Norfolk.  Wil- 
liam H.  Donny,  general  eastern  passen- 
ger agent  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
])iiinted  general  agent  at  Washington. 


ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS 

Where  do  you  go  for  money? 

And  where  do  you  go  for  meat — for  bread — for  lumber? 
To  whom  do  you  go  for  transportation? 

Southern  Pacific  sells  transportation.  It  has  a  local  agent  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  served  by  its  16,520  miles  of  rail  lines  and  has  an  ofif-line  agent 
in  every  important  railroad  center  in  the  United  States  and  P.urope. 

These  agents  will  assist  you  in  solving  your  transportation  problem  regard- 
less of  whether  it  involves  your  daughter's  vacation  travel  or  the  marketing  of  a 
train  load  of  perishables. 

Your  local  Southern  Pacific  agent  knows.  He  can  save  you  time  and  money. 
He  can  tell  you  the  best  routes  to  playgrounds  or  markets;  he  knows  what  it 
costs  to  travel  or  ship  between  points;  he  can  tell  you  how  to  pack  and  load  your 
commodity  safely  and  economically;  if  you  want  to  know  the  time  when  you  or 
your  shipment  will  arrive  at  a  certain  station,  ask  your  local  railroad  agent. 


Soutfefirn  Pacific 
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F.  J.  Muckenhaupt  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  foreign  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  with  head- 
quarters at  Louisville.  Ky.,  succeeding 
H.  G.  McLean,  deceased. 

W.  J.  Craig,  passenger  traffic  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  with  head- 
quarters at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  retired 
June  1,  after  51  years'  service. 

Ralph  B.  Rogers,  assistant  to  the 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  general  passenger  agent. 

A.  W.  Bower,  division  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  with  headquarters  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Tooker,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Bingham  &  Garfield,  the  Nevada  North- 
ern, and  the  Ray  &  Gila  Valley,  has 
been  appointed  traffic  director  of  the 
Bingham  &  Garfield,  and  vice  president 
of  the  Nevada  Northern  and  the  Ray  & 
Gila  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco. 

L.  R.  Nowotny,  assistant  chief  of  the 
tariff  bureau  of  the  Wabash,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  tariff  bureau  with 
lieadf|uarters  at  St.  Louis  succeeding 
L.  W.  Cole,  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  St.  Louis.     Mr.  Cole 


replaces  W.  G.  Wescoat  granted  leave 
of  absence. 

C.  F.  Rank,  assistant  manager  of  mail 
and  express  traffic  of  the  Milwaukee 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  mail  and  express 
traffic,  succeeding  N.  J.  Van  Schoyck, 
deceased.  The  position  of  assistant  man- 
ager of  mail  and  express  traffic  has 
been  abolished. 

J.  F.  McMahon,  assistant  coal  traffic 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago  has  been  ap- 
pointed coal  traffic  manager,  succeeding 
B.  J.  Rowe,  deceased.  B.  M.  Hamilton 
succeeds  Mr.  McMahon. 

E.  A.  Teubner,  assistant  district 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict freight  agent  with  the  same  head- 
quarters succeeding  E.  Shillingsburg,  re- 
tired after  44  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Shillingsburg  had 
been  at  San  Jose  for  the  past  25  years. 


Mechanical 


E.  R.  Battley,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Montreal  district  of 
the  Canadian  National,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Central  re- 
gion with  headquarters  at  Toronto. 


Lewis  D.  Freeman,  assistant  to  the 
chief  mechanical  officer  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  motive  power 
at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

E.  M.  Smith  has  been  appointed  me- 
chanical superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
&  Arkansas  with  headtiuarters  at  Min- 
den.  La.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Tierney,  re- 
signed. 

H.  E.  Myers,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  at  B.ufTalo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  car  builder  with  liead- 
(juarters  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Stroeh,  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  Pacific  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  divisions  at  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.  The  position  of  mechanical 
superintendent  has  been  abolished.  G. 
T.  Callender  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Joplin  and  White  River 
divisions  at  Nevada,  Mo. 


Civil 

W.  H.  Stedji,  resident  engineer  of  the 
Twin  City  Terminal'  and  the  Duluth- 
Superior  divisions  of  the  Soo  Line  and 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  at 
Minneapolis,  has  been  transferred  to 
the   Fond  du   Lac,  Stevens  Point  and 


TREATING  PLANTS 


SMALL 


AUTOMATIC 


IT  IS  important  for  the  successful  working  of 
Dearborn  Feed  Water  Treatment,  that  it  be  in- 
troduced into  the  feed  water  supply  by  a  con- 
tinuous and  uniform  feed. 

The  ideal  arrangement  for  treating  locomotive 
water  supplies  is  by  feeding  Dearborn  Treatment 
into  the  feed  water  with  Dearborn  Treatment  Plants. 

While  the  cost  of  these  treating  plants  is  small, 
they  give  results  that  are  entirely  reliable  and 
superior  to  softening  plants.  The  investment  is 
actually  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  lime-soda 
system.  The  cost  of  treating  water  is  about  half 
as  much  as  with  a  lime-soda  plant. 

Discuss  Dearborn  Treating  Plants  with  our  rep- 
resentatives or  write  us. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Company 
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Gladstone  divisions  with  the  same  head- 
fiuarters.  E.  E.  Foster,  division  engineer 
at  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed resident  engineer  with  jurisdic- 
tion formerly  exercised  by  Mr.  Stedji. 
S.  P.  Berg,  division  engineer  of  the 
Twin  City  Terminal  division  at  Minne- 
apolis, succeeds  Mr.  Foster  at  -Stevens 
Point.  W.  M.  Olds,  assistant  engineer 
at  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Endcrlin,  N.  D.,  succeeding 
R.  E.  Sherer,  appointed  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Twin  City  Terminal  divi- 
sion, who  succeeds  Mr.  Berg. 

A.  J.  Patterson,  supervisor  of  signals 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus,  has 
been  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the 
engineering  advisory  committee  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Nickel 
Plate,  and  the  Pere  Martiuette  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland.  William 
Michel,  chief  engineer  of  the  Hockiiij; 
Valley  with  headquarters  at  Columijus. 
has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  ways  and 
structures  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
with  hcad(|uartcrs  at  Cleveland. 

W.  R.  Bennett,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Wabash  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

R.  M.  Smith,  assistant  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
with  head(|uartcrs  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Southern  Kansas  and  Central  divisions 
at  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  succeeding  W.  F. 
Murray,  appointed  assistant  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Central  division  at  \'an 
Buren.  Ark.  The  position  of  assistant 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  has  been 
abolished. 


D.  R.  Young  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Lackawanna 
with  headquarters  at  Buflfalo,  succeed- 
ing F.  L.  Wheaton,  retired. 


Obituary 

Archibald  Fries,  for  the  past  ten  years 
\ice  president  in  charge  of  traffic  and 
commercial  development  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  died  unexpectedly,  June 
9,  at  his  home  in  Severna  Park,  Md., 
aged  66.  Had  he  lived  until  August  1, 
Mr.  Fries  would  have  completed  50 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
r.altiniore  &  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, February  27,  1864,  and  started 
his  career  in  1880  as  an  entry  clerk  in 
the  general  freight  office  at  Cincinnati. 
He  became  chief  clerk  in  1892  and  gen- 
eral agent  in  1898.  In  1913,  when  he  was 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  he  was 
transferred  to  Pittsburgh,  and  after 
three  years  there  was  appointed  freight 
traffic  manager.  In  1918  Mr.  Fries  was 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Al- 
leghany region  under  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
.Administration.  He  was  appointed  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  lines  in  1920,  and  when  the  rail- 
roads were  returned  by  the  government 
to  their  owners  March  1,  1920,  Mr.  Fries 
was  made  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic  and  commercial  development. 

A.  L.  Mohler,  former  president  of  tin- 
I'nion  Pacific,  died  in  Chicago,  June  6. 
a^ed  80.  Mr.  Mohler  had  been  connected 
v.ith  railroads  in  this  country  since 
1868.  He  retired  from  the  Union  Pacific 
in  1912. 


James  L.  Rowe,  manager  of  the  rail- 
road department  of  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co.,  died  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  New  York,  June  5,  from  in- 
juries received  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Mr.  Rowe  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
December  10,  1885,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  After  working  in  various  capaci- 
ties and  with  different  companies  manu- 
facturing pneumatic  tools,  he  joined  the 
sales  department  of  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co.  in  1919.  In  1925  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  manager  of  rail- 
road sales.  When  Mr.  Barbee  became 
assistant  to  the  vice  president,  January 
1.  1926,  Mr.  Rowe  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  railroad  department. 


Elmer  Ambrose  Sperry,  inventor  of 
the  gyroscope,  died  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital in  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥..  June  16,  aged 
69.  Mr.  Sperry  had  more  than  400  pat- 
ents credited  to  his  name.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  second  only  to 
Thomas  A.  Edison  in  the  history  of 
American  invention.  The  first  Elbert  H. 
Gary  Memorial  Medal  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  recently  was 
awarded  him  for  inventing  and  perfect- 
ing the  steel  rail  defect  detector. 

Alexander  L.  Greenabaum,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  O.  F.  Jordan  Co.,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 
June  4,  aged  50. 

W.  C.  Motter,  representative  of  the 
Darco  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Bettendorf 
C  ompany  at  St.  Paul,  died  June  22. 

George  Wilson  Prewitt,  auditor  of 
disbursements  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, died  unexpectedly,  June  14,  at 
Anchorage.  Ky..  aged  60. 

B.  V.  Sommerville.  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  central  region  of 
the  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh,  died 
June  7. 


John  R.  Grant,  pioneer  resident  of 
Southern  California  and  associated  with 
early  transcontinental  railroad  construc- 
tion in  the  West,  died  at  his  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  June  22. 

Henry  C.  Snyder,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  died  at  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J..  June  20,  aged  62. 

T.  F.  Whittelsey,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  American  Short  Line  R.R.  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C,  died  June 
21,  after  a  short  illness. 

E.  S.  McCarty,  former  general  man- 
ager, vice  president,  and  president  of 
several  small  roads  that  now  are  a  part 
of  the  Frisco  Lines,  died  at  St.  Louis, 
June  6,  aged  72. 

B.  V.  H.  Johnson,  sales  agent  of  the 
General  Steel  Castings  Corpn.,  Granite 
City,  111.,  and  former  vice  president  and 
sales  agent  of  the  Conmionwealth  Steel 
Co..  died  at  St.  Louis,  June  2. 
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Double-track... 


Increases  the  Santa  Fe  train 
speed  enroute.  And  by  thus  remov- 
ing the  interruptions  from  side 
tracking  on  single  track  lines,  the 
Sanla  Fe  renders  an  unrivaled 
transcontinental  freight  and  passen- 
ger service  between  California 
and  Eastern  terminals. 

The  fast,  cool  and  bracing 
passenger  route. 


W.J.  BLACK 
Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 


JAMES  B.  DUFFY 
Aist.  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr 
Los  Angeles 


C.  W.  Nelson,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  division 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines,  died  in  Kansas  City,  June  4. 

Robert  A.  Brand,  a  retired  vice  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  died  at  Wihtiington.  N.  C,  June  16. 

J.  F.  Dignan,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central  with  headquarters  at  Freeport,  111.,  died 
in  that  city,  June  9. 

Robert  Bruce  Steward,  a  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Valve  Pilot  Corpn.,  New  York,  died  May  17. 

Lyle  H.  Rupert,  service  engineer  of  the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Co.,  New  York,  died  at  El  Paso,  May  29. 

Albert  H.  Hogeland,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Great 
Northern  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  died  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  May  14,  aged  72.  Mr.  Hogeland  had  been  engaged 
in  railway  engineering  work  for  51  years,  45  of  which  had 
been  spent  with  the  Great  Northern. 

Joseph  Frumveller,  mechanical  inspector  and  engineer  of 
the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  died  at  his  home 
in  Chicago,  May  13,  aged  75.  Mr.  Frumveller  was  associated 
with  the  Pullman  Company  for  many  years,  at  one  time 
holding  the  position  of  general  foreman  of  the  Pullman  Car 
Shops.  He  was  employed  by  the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Co. 
since  1910. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

L.  W.  Chubb,  former  manager  of  the  radio  engineering 
department  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has 
returned  to  the  company  as  director  of  the  Westinghouse 
Research  Laboratories.  Mr.  Chubb  succeeds  S.  M.  Kintner, 
appointed  assistant  vice  president. 

Charles  Edward  Brown,  Jr.,  for  the  past  five  years  man- 
ager of  the  power  and  light  department  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Okonite  Company,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 
Elbridge  H.  McNeill  succeeds  Mr.  Brown. 

W.  L.  Lewis,  formerly  assistant  controller  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corpn.,  has  been  elected  vice  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  succeed- 
ing J.  G.  Grimshaw,  secretary  and  treasurer,  resigned. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  made  the  following 
changes  in  personnel:  G.  F.  Blackmer,  general  superintendent, 
and  J.  A.  Coakley,  general  traffic  manager,  have  been  ap- 
pointed vice  presidents,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland.  B. 
H.  Lawrence,  mechanical  engineer,  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  at  Cleveland.  Frank  Baackes,  vice  president  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president. 

The  Hazard  Advertising  Corpn.  announces  the  opening  of 
a  branch  office  in  Boston  at  950  Park  Square  Bldg..  in  charge 
of  Theron  S.  Curtis.  Contact  work  only  is  handled  from 
this  New  England  branch.  Mr.  Curtis  formerly  was  a  spe- 
cialty engineer  for  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  in  Wor- 
cester, and  for  ten  years  president  of  the  T.  I.  Smith  Co., 
Boston  jewelers.  The  New  York  office  of  the  Hazard  Ad- 
vertising Corpn.  was  moved  recently  to  the  Colonial  Bldg., 
295  Madison  avenue. 

J.  L.  Sydnor,  for  the  past  five  years  district  manager  for 
the  White  Company  at  Los  Angeles,  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco.  Rolla  W.  Moore,  former  manager  of  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  office,  has  been  promoted  to  district  man- 
ager, and  Ralph  Guthridge  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  pro- 
moted from  salesman  to  manager  at  Portland. 

William  Hildebrand,  traffic  manager  of  the  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Industries,  Inc.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected 
a  vice  president  of  the  corporation. 

Benjamin  B.  Shaw  has  been  appointed  sales  representative 
in  the  railroad  department  of  the  Wood  Conversion  Co.  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 


NEW  JORDAN 


Meets  Every  Railway  Spreading 
and  Ditching  Requirement 

O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

East  Chicago,  Indiana 
Walter  J.  Riley,  President 
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Paul  E.  Illman  has  been  elected  vice  president  of  Dwight 
P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  builders.  Mr.  Illman  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1909.  was  formerly  vice  president  of  the 
Peoples  Bank  of  BufTalo.  and  has  lately  been  connected  with 
S.  W.  Strauss  &  Co..  and  Charles  F.  Noyes  Co. 

Lawrford  H.  Fry  has  been  appointed  railway  engineer  of 
the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Fry  was  formerly 
mctalhirgical  engineer  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Co., 
Rurnhani.  Pa. 

George  Frey,  formerly  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  J. 
G.  Brill  Company,  has  been  elected  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  electric  railway  division. 

George  H.  Lanborn,  formerly  production  manager  of  the 
Chicago  plant  of  the  Morrison  Railway  Supply  Corpn.,  has 
been  appointed  supervising  engineer  of  tlie  manganese  frog 
and  crossing  reconditioning  department  of  that  company, 
with  liead(|uarters  at  Chicago. 

The  Symington  Co.  and  the  Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York, 
have  opened  a  sales  office  in  the  Terminal  Tower  Bldg., 
Cleveland.  Hynes  Sparks,  assistant  vice  president  of  both 
companies,  formerly  at  Xew  York,  is  in  charge  of  the  Cleve- 
land office. 

The  Whiting  Corpn.,  Harvey  III.,  has  appointed  Ray  H. 
Moore,  district  sales  manager  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  of- 
fice. 

The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Co.,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  has  appointed 
George  E.  Watts  of  Atlanta,  sales  representative.  Ernest  R. 
Funk,  formerly  with  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Co.,  has  been 
a])poiiited  mechanical  representative. 

O.  O.  Williams  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Magor  Car  Copn.,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York. 

The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  has  pur- 
chased the  Cochise  Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  .Angeles,  which 
will  be  operated  by  the  former  company  as  a  unit  of  its  or- 
ganization.   There  will  be  no  change  in  personnel. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  by  George  M.  Verity, 
chairman,  Charles  R.  Hook,  president  of  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.,  and  W.  L.  Allen,  president  of  the  Sheffield 
Steel  Corpn.,  negotiations  for  combining  the  interests  of  these 
two  companies  have  been  completed. 

H.  S.  Schroeder,  formerly  vice  president  and  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed western,  manager  of  sales  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corpn.  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Following  the  closing  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Lock  Washer  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  F.  B.  Archibald, 
vice  president,  has  been  transferred  to  40  Hermon  street, 
Newark. 

Charles  P.  Whitehead  has  been  appointed  sales  assistant 
to  the  vice  president  and  general  manager.  Commonwealth 
division  of  the  General  Steel  Castings  Corpn.  William  M. 
Sheehan  has  been  appointed  sales  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  eastern  division. 

The  Superheater  Co.  has  moved  its  New  York  office  from 
17  East  42nd  street  to  the  Lincoln  Bldg.,  60  East  42nd  street. 

George  E.  Kingsley  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Magnetic  Signal  Corpn.,  Los  .Angeles. 

The  American  Throttle  Co.,  Inc.,  has  moved  its  New  York 
office  to  the  Lincoln  Bldg.,  60  East  42nd  street. 

R.  B.  Alfonte  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Morrison  Railway  Supply 
Corpn.,  HufTalo.  The  Chicago  offices  have  been  moved  to 
650  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 

The  Hennessy  Lubricator  Co.  recently  opened  a  branch 
office  at  20  East  Jackson  boulevard.  Chicago. 

James  J.  Crawford  has  been  appointed  representative  of 
the  Railway  .Appliance  division  of  the  American  Fork  & 
Hoe  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Meetings  for  September 

THE  LAST  meeting  of  importance 
for  the  present  month  will  be 
that  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' and  Supervisors'  Association,  at 
Detroit,  August  26  for  two  days  at 
the  Rook-Cadillac  Hotel.  The  Sup- 
ply Men's  Association  is  to  have  an 
exhibit,  and  there  are  to  be  ad- 
dresses by  R.  H.  Aishton,  president 
of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion and  T.  C.  Powell,  president  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 
There  will  be  talks,  prepared  espe- 
cially for  the  occasion,  on  freight 
containers,  explosives,  and  other 
diverting  subjects. 

September  is  likely  to  be  a  busy 
month  in  contrast  with  this.  The 
.Signal  .Section  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  is 
to  assemble  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
September  9-11;  the  Equipment 
I'ainting  Section,  at  the  Congress, 
Chicago,  on  the  same  dates,  Sept. 
9-11;  the  American  Railway  Tool 
Foremen's  Assn.,  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel.  Chicago,  Sept.  10-12,  with  an 
exhibit  by  the  Supply  Men's  Assn.; 
the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Sec- 
tion, at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  Sept.  16-19,  and  the 
Master  Blacksmith's  Assn.,  at  the 
Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  Sept.  23- 
25.  The  International  Railway 
Genefal  Foremen's  Assn.,  is  to  meet 
al  the  .Sherman.  Chicago,  Sept.  16- 
19,  and  the  Roadmasters'  and  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Assn.,  at  the  .Ste- 
vens Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  16-18, 
with  an  exliibit  by  the  Track  .Supply 
Assn. 

The  'J'raveling  Engineers'  Assn., 
will  meet  Sept.  23-26,  at  the  .Sher- 
man, with  an  exhibit  by  the  Rail- 
way E(|uipment  Mfrs.'  Assn. 
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SUPER- POWER  LOCOMOTIVES 
HAVE  CHANGED  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 


J 


"A  few  years  ago  freight  locomotives  were 
built  generally  for  power  at  slow  speeds,  while  today 
the  demand  for  new  freight  locomotives  is^  largely 
for  high  speed  service,  and  the  motive  power  which 
was  satisfactory  even  so  recently  as  five  years  ago  is 
today  frequently  unavailable  for  a  particular  service 
because  of  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  the 
high  speed  transportation  of  freight." 

—  Wall  Street  Journal 
May  7,  1930 

Lima  Super-Power  Locomotives  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  about  this  change.  Not 
only  do  they  produce  the  greater  power  fast  freight 
service  requires,  but  they  also  reduce  the  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  as  well. 


IK 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

UNCORPOR ATED 

LIMA       ^       .      .      .  OHIO 


Chalet  at  Two  Medicine 
Lake,  Glacier  National 
Park.  The  Summer 
White  House  Offered  the 
President  for  His  Vaca- 
tion. 


ninl,,L;l;il>ll    1,\     Xcirllli'lli     I'ucific  Ry. 


The  President  Takes  a 
Railway  Trip 

/?// 

Walter  Raleigh 


VARioi's  and  iiitercstinf;'  thini^s 
transpire  in  the  railroad  world 
when  the  President  takes  a  tri]). 
From  the  nKjniont  when  he  leaves 
Washinj^ton  until  he  is  back  again  in 
the  White  House,  all  the  energy  of 
the  railroads  involved  is  devoted  to 
him,  and  pretty  nearly  everything  else 
falls  into  second  place.  Everything 
that  ex])erts  can  devise  is  employed 
in  safeguarding  his  life  and  comfort. 

Not  much  is  said  about  the  details 
of  the  weeks  of  prejjaration,  and  ad- 


ditional weeks  of  ceaseless  vigilance 
that  guarfls  him  wherever  he  m.ay  go. 
The  public  is  told  of  his  trip,  and 
that  he  will  be  at  this  i)lace  or  that 
city  on  a  certain  date.  But  behind 
all  this  is  the  most  careful  ])lanning. 
Not  only  in  the  railroad  world  is 
this  true,  but  the  clerical  force  over 
which  the  quiet  and  unassuming 
Rudolph  Foster  holds  sway,  is  most 
active. 

Even  on  a  minor  trip,  such  as  a 
visit  to  some  one  city  to  deliver  an 


address,  after  which  there  is  a  hur- 
ried return  to  Washington,  the  same 
extraordinary  care  and  caiUion  is  dis- 
played that  distinguishes  a  long  trip 
to  Florida  or  California  or  the  "swing 
around  the  circle"  Id  a(i|uaint  the  na- 
tion with  government  i)olicies. 

The  first  railroad,  that  is  the  one 
chosen  out  of  Wa.shington,  has  charge 
of  the  entire  trii)  in  so  far  as  trans- 
])ortation  and  technical  affairs  go. 
Until  the  President  reaches  his  des- 
tination or  is  safely  eserirted  to  his 
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office  at  the  W  hite  House  the  man- 
agement of  this  railroad  is  on  the 
(jui  vivc. 

With  the  help  of  the  President's 
secretary  and  the  efficient  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, the  ofificials  of  this  first  railroad 
work  out  an  operating  train  schedule. 
They  must  chart  a  thousand  and  one 
details  as  to  the  running  of  this  s])e- 
cial  train.  They  decide  where  the 
President's  special  shall  leave  their 
tracks  and  he  taken  over  another 
road,  and  where  this  road  shall  turn 
the  train  over  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  the  journey  is  completed. 
Throughout  the  journey  the  officials 
of  the  originating  road  are  in  charge 
of  the  trip  as  it  ])ertains  to  railroad 
matters,  and  they  accom])any  the 
special  train. 

As  for  the  train  crew,  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  its  selection,  i'^ven 
the  matter  of  uniforms  is  reniemher- 
ed.  It  is  desired  that  every  em])loye 
shall  look  and  act  his  hest,  and  if  new 
garments  are  needed  these  are  sup- 
plied without  hesitation. 

In  the  matter  of  mechanical  ojjer- 
ating  minute  inspection  is  given  to 
the  entire  train,  from  the  engines  and 
the  tenders  to  the  last  nut  and  holt 
on  the  ohservation  ])latform  at  the 
rear  end.  An  inspector  is  chosen  who 
is  reliable  and  perhajjs  severe  in  his 
demands.  He  goes  over  the  road  and 
then  accompanies  the  train  through- 
out its  tri])  on  his  line  giving  way  to 
another  inspector  from  the  particular 
railroad  over  which  the  train  is  run- 
ning. 

The  Presidential  S])ecial  is  e(|uii)- 
ped  with  extra  tools  and  various  extra 
devices  and  accessories,  in  order  that 
no  unforseen  defects  may  result  in 
discomfort  or  delay.  It  is  consider- 
ed an  honor  to  he  chosen  to  oversee 
these  ijrecautions,  hut  the  inspector  is 
one  of  the  ha])piest  men  in  the  world 
when  the  President  and  his  company 
are  safely  discharged  at  their  desti- 
nation without  misha])  or  luitoward 
incident.  That  is  the  only  answer  he 
seeks  to  his  constant  ])rayers. 

The  hest  engine  on  every  division 
is  assigned  to  haul  the  train,  and  the 
engineer  and  fireman  are  ])icked  men. 
Even  the  coal  that  fills  the  tender  is 
specially  selected  for  its  quality. 
There  must  be  no  failure  of  steam 
due  to  poor  coal.  The  master  me- 
chanic of  every  division  is  esjjecially 
charged  with  res])onsibility  for  the 
engine,  and  generally  the  road  fore- 
man of  engines  rides  with  the  engi- 
neer and  the  fireman  to  see  that  an 
even  speed  is  maintained  and  that  the 
train  is  run  safely  and  comfortably. 
He  is  there  to  helj)  decide  matters  of 
moment  that  may  arrive  suddenly.  No 
other  person  is  ])ermitted  on  the  en- 


gine from  the  time  it  is  ready  to  haul 
the  .si)ecial  until  it  has  yielded  its  task 
to  another  at  the  end  of  its  division. 

From  the  baggage  car  to  the  engine 
cab  there  is  placed  in  operation  a  te!e- 
l)hone  line  so  that  the  members  of  the 
train's  crew  can  communicate  with 
the  engineer  without  having  to  go 
over  the  tender  to  the  cab.  The  tele- 
])hone  is  used  also  to  save  time,  and 
to  avoid  annoyance  by  too  much  use 


Tin-  Prysiileiit  AVouhln't  Leave  >\  iinIi- 
■  iiKton  If  •he  WentluT  Stayed  This  Way. 


of  the  whistle  and  air  cord  which  is 
the  standard  inethod  of  sending  or- 
ders between  the  engineer  and  the 
conductor. 

Ordinarily  trains  of  this  kind  are 
o])erated  on  a  set  schedule.  The 
engineer  knows  his  schedule  and 
kee])s  his  s])eed  even,  be  it  fast  or 
slow,  but  the  speed  of  the  President's 
train  is  varied  to  suit  the  desires  of 
the  chief  executive  and  his  i)arty,  and 
may  be  altered,  for  example,  to  jier- 
mit  them  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
scenery  through  which  the  trrun  is 
passing.  Everything  is  done  to  make 
the  tri])  ])leasant  for  the  head  of  the 
nation. 

A  telegra]ih  and  telephone  crew  is 
on  the  train  with  portal)le  tele])hone 
and  telegraph  sets.  These  men  have 
blue|irints  showing  the  location  of 
every  telephone  and  telegraph  line  so 
that  wherever  they  may  be  they  can 
find  in  a  few  minutes  the  nearest 
wires  and  connect  the  train  l)y  tele- 
])hone  and  telegraph  with  the  rest  of 


the  world.  .Special  linemen  are 
among  the  grou]),  all  mider  the  direc- 
tion of  the  su))erintendent  of  tele- 
graph. In  addition  to  the  s])ecial  offi- 
cers and  officials  and  experts,  there  is 
the  usual  full  train  crew. 

Previous  to  the  departure  from 
Washington  every  inch  of  track  has 
been  gone  over.  Eight  hours  before 
the  train  is  due  at  any  point  there  is 
a  guard  jjlaced  along  the  track  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Every  switch  is  inspected  and 
ke])t  under  surveillance,  and  where 
there  is  danger  of  a  slide  of  earth  as 
near  a  cut  or  cidvert,  a  last  minute  in- 
s])ection  is  made  if  weather  conditions 
make  this  advisable. 

Orders  are  sent  out  for  all  freight 
trains  to  be  clear  of  the  path  of  the 
Presidential  special  an  hour  before  it 
is  due.  ( )rdinary  switching  of  cars 
or  engines  on  the  main  line  is  for- 
bidden, and  all  such  trains  are  kept  at 
a  standstill  until  this  train  of  trains 
is  cleared  through  the  bloclc  of  that 
region. 

.So  close  is  the  watch  kei)t  oyer  the 
President  when  traveling  that,  for  ex- 
am])le,  when  former  President  Taft 
took  one  of  his  swings  around  the  cir- 
cle, the  track  jiatrol  was  so  heavy  that 
no  man  had  more  than  500  yards  of 
track  to  watch,  and  at  other  places  the 
patrols  were  even  more  numerous. 
This  is  typical  of  conditions  when 
President  Hoover  travels. 

.\fter  every  possible  care  has  been 
t;'.ken  to  insure  the  smooth  oi:)eration 
of  the  train,  the  railroad  officials  turn 
their  attention  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  develop.  Relief  engines 
are  placed  along  the  route  with  steam 
u|.  and  crews  ready,  waiting  until  the 
President  has  passed  from  their  terri- 
tory. Then  too,  wreck  trains  are  kept 
in  readiness.  Engines  are  attached, 
steam  up  and  crew  waiting  in  case 
some  freight  car  should  jump  the 
rails  or  a  careless  motorist  stall  at  a 
grade  crossing  or  some  wandering 
live  stock  derail  a  local. 

It  is  considered  necessary  to  send 
a  i)ilot  train  ahead  of  the  si^ecial.  The 
exact  distance  varies,  depending  upon 
local  conditions.  This  guard  train  con- 
sists of  rui  engine  and  two  or  three 
flat  cars.  Transportation  officials  and 
the  general  manager  of  the  railroad 
over  which  the  President  is  traveling 
may  be  found  on  this  advance  guard. 

Even  if  all  such  precautions  are 
taken  and  entail  great  expense  and 
much  strain,  the  railroads  of  the  na- 
tion ])refer  that  the  President  take  a 
special  train  rather  than  attempt  to 
travel  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  It  is 
known  that  when  former  President 
Coolidge  announced  that  he  would  go 
to  New  York  early  in  his  administra- 
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tion  and  would  not  take  a  special  train 
but  would  enoage  berths  on  the  sleep- 
ing cars  as  any  ordinary  citizen,  the 
railroad  officials  were  dumbfounded 
and  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  guard 
him  properly.  In  fact,  so  difficult  did 
the  situation  become  that  company 
officials  beseeched  the  White  House 
advisers  to  persuade  the  President  to 
take  a  special  train  even  if  the  rail- 
roads had  to  donate  its  cost,  in  order 
to  make  it  jjossible  for  the  necessary 
safeguards  to  be  taken.  In  the  face 
of  the  technical  reasons  advanced 
even  the  economy  program  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  not  at  his  order  but  rather  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  transporta- 
tion officials  to  handle  the  railroad  de- 
tails properly. 

The  swings  about  the  circ!e  fre- 
quentlv  indulged  in  for  various  rea- 
sons by  other  executives  were  begun 
by  President  Johnson.  President 
McKinley,  of  the  more  recent  in- 
stances, made  several  long  trips. 
President  Roosevelt  c(jvered  thou- 
sands of  miles,  but  President  Taft  set 
an  all-time  record.  While  in  the 
White  House  Mr.  Taft  rolled  ui) 
some  114,500  miles  by  rail.  President 
Wilson  crossed  the  continent  twice. 
He  was  on  the  second  trip  when  he 
collapsed.  In  bringing  him  back,  rail- 
road men  still  talk  of  the  speed  made 
bv  that  train.  It  traveled  the  fastest 
of  anv  si^ecial  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernmen.t.  President  Harding  was 
also  quite  a  traveler.    He,  too,  was 


returning  from  a  long  irij)  when  he 
was  cut  down  by  death. 

Although  the  eyes  of  the  railroad 
world  are  focused  on  the  President, 
and  the  people  of  the  nation  follow 
him  to  his  summer  home,  the  White 
Plouse  offices  are  still  doing  business 
at  the  old  stand,  and  the  general  op- 
eration of  the  executive  liranch  of  the 
government  continues  without  inter- 
ruption from  Washington.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Rudolpli  l'^>ster, 
simjily  listed  as  executive  secretary, 
is  on  the  job.  Since  the  clays  of  Mc- 
Kinley, persons  who  have  had  busi- 
ness at  the  executive  offices  have 
known  Foster,  but  there  are  millions 
who  do  not  know  how  useful  a  cog  he 
is  in  the  conduct  of  government  busi- 
ness. He  is  W^ashington's  most  adejit 
official  in  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bushel. 

If  Mr.  Foster  ever  should  write  a 
book  about  the  seven  presidents  he 
has  served;  if  he  ever  told  the  inci- 
dents he  had  witnessed,  or  related  the 
intimate  information  which  he  has,  it 
would  be  America's  best  seller.  Iiut 
he  won't  do  it.  He  would  much 
rather  have  his  name  kept  out  of  ])rint 
than  to  see  it  in  tvpe. 

Mr.  Foster,  at  W'ashington,  is  the 
contact  man,  the  liasion  officer  be- 
tween the  summer  White  House  and 
the  executive  offices.  He  is  in  daily 
communication  with  the  President  or 
his  secretarv.  He  is  a  Wdiite  House 
fixture  and  a  very  important  one  at 
all  times,  particularlv  so  and  with  em- 
phasis when  the  chi,  i  executive  is  ab- 


sent. His  desk  is  next  to  that  of  the 
secretary  of  the  President.  It  is  but 
a  few  feet  from  the  I 'resident's  inner 
room. 

In  the  days  of  President  McKinley 
it  was  once  necessary  to  obtain  an  ex- 
tra stenographer  to  help  fill  a  tempo- 
rary assignment.  Someone  sent  a  mes- 
senger over  to  the  war  department  to 
Ijorrow  a  good  worker  for  a  day  or 
so.  Rudol])h  Foster  was  lent  but  he 
never  went  back  to  the  war  depart- 
ment. He  has  been  at  the  White 
House  ever  since,  and  has  come  to 
occujiv  a  i^osition  of  extraordinary 
res])onsi])i]itv.  Presidents  come  and 
presidents  go,  but  it  seems  that  Fos- 
ter goes  on  forever.  Democrat  or 
Republican  Presidents  may  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage  for  four  or 
eight  years  or  for  but  a  part  of  a 
term,  like  McKinley  and  Harding, 
but  in  the  anterooms  there  is  found 
the  faithful  Foster.  He  has  broken 
in  several  Presidential  stafifs.  He 
knows  the  files  and  where  all  the 
private  and  special  correspondence  is 
out,  and  all  about  how  various  func- 
tions are  handled. 

No  one  ever  is  called  President  pro 
tempore  in  the  United  States,  but  if 
such  a  post  were  created  Rudolj^h 
Foster  would  get  it.  It  is  a  case  of 
"let  Foster  do  it"  during  the  hot 
steaming  days  of  the  capital's  summer 
or  when  the  President  travels. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  President  pro 
tempore  be  a  diplomat.  He  must  be 
courteous,  kind,  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like.   He  must  know  how  to  get 
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thiiifjs  done,  and  how  to  do  enough 
and  not  too  much.  That,  perhaps,  is 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Foster  stays  on 
the  joh.  It  requires  tact,  an  insight 
into  human  nature  and  extreme  pa- 
tience. And  this  man  lias  tliem  all. 
His  job  doesn't  ruffle  him,  but  he 
doesn't  like  publicity.  He  will  not 
like  this.  He  is  sure  to  say,  "Whv 
didn't  you  write  about  the  chief  and 
leave  me  out  of  it?" 

Yet  really,  almost  any  White 
House  story  is  incomplete  without 
Mr.  Foster.  And  as  for  an  account 
of  the  President's  travels,  it  is  natural 
enough  to  say,  "Ask  Mr.  Foster,"  is 
it  not  ? 


New  British  Columbia 
Terminal 

The  new  $2,300,000  cold  storage 
terminal  warehouse  recently  com- 
pleted at  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  is 
rated  as  the  most  modern  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  a  model  after  which  efifi- 
cient  transportation  facilities  may  be 
designed.  'I'his  company-owned  en- 
terprise is  the  largest  on  the  coast, 
with  a  capacitv  for  1,600  tons  of 
vegetables  on  the  first  floor ;  storage 
space  for  171.000  boxes  of  apples  on 
the  second  floor,  and  on  the  third 


floor  space  to  accommodate  56,000 
cases  of  eggs  anfl  61,000  boxes  of  ap- 
ples. The  hold  rg  freezer  provides 
space  for  1,000  tons  of  poultry;  a 
fish-holding  capacity  of  about  2,000,- 
000  pounds,  where  29  tons  of  fish 
daily  may  be  frozen.  On  the  fourth 
floor  there  is  apple  storage  for  41,000 
boxes  and  a  freezer  cajmcity  for  2,000 
tons  of  berries.  Facilities  are  pro- 
vided to  handle  everything  the  mod- 
ern steamship  and  railway  transpor- 
tation company  may  be  asked  to 
carry  and  .safeguard,  such  as  furs, 
both  coats  and  raw  skins ;  bulbs  may 
be  ]>laced  in  storage  and  held  dormant 
f(»r  months ;  space  is  provided  to  care 
for  hundreds  of  tons  of  seed  potatoes 
and  onions,  to  maintain  twice  the  vi- 
tality possible  under  normal  condi- 
tions, due  to  the  even  temperature  and 
ventilation. 

A  large  room  is  set  aside  to  care 
for  shipments  of  celery,  which  is  kept 
fresh  !  another  space  for  citrus  fruits  ; 
Ijatent  leathers  are  placed  in  another 
compartment,  automobile  batteries. 
Brazil  nuts,  and  coffee  are  all  held 
awaiting  shipment.  An  innovation  is 
a  flour  storage  de])artment,  where 
mills  goods  may  be  kept  awaiting 
shipment  to  Europe  or  the  Orient,  at 
a  temperature  which  injures  against 


germ  development  and  mold.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  complete  facilities,  the 
new  terminal  manufactures  more  than 
600  tons  of  ice,  stored  ahead  of  de- 
mand to  meet  emergencies.  In  mam- 
moth rooms  are  scores  of  great  hogs- 
heads of  mild-cured  salmon  and  casks 
and  boxes  of  all  sorts  of  foodstuffs. 

On  the  land  side  are  rail  facilities 
to  accommodate  shipments  from  the 
Canadian  National,  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  lines ;  on  the  op- 
l)osite  side  is  the  wharf  frontage,  with 
provision  to  extend  facilities  as  de- 
mand may  arise.  This  is  really  the 
first  iniit  of  what  is  proposed  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
cold-storage  terminals  in  the  world, 
acting  as  a  shuttle  between  the  grow- 
ing trade  between  Western  Canada 
and  the  Orient,  United  States,  and 
b'urope. 

In  addition  to  the  terminal  for  cold- 
stored  goods,  there  are  extensive  lum- 
ber assembling  yards,  where  British 
Colimibia  shipments  are  made  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Facing 
directly  on  the  harbor,  with  two  rail 
lines  between  the  wharf  front  and 
the  terminal  structure,  and  by  use  of 
latest  loading  devices,  it  is  possible  to 
nass  cargo  in  or  out  of  a  ship  with 
the  shortest  possible  waste  of  time 
and  energy. 

The  present  equipment  consists  of 
three  tubs  and  shell  brine  multipass 
coolers  each  of  18,000  square  feet 
cooling  surface,  circulation  of  brine 
to  the  cold  storage  rooms  by  direct 
coupled  centrifugal  piun])s,  defrosting 
brine  coils  and  anmionia  coils,  and 
l)re-cooling  on  the  bunber  system. 

World  Motor  Cars  Now 
35,127,398 

A  world  censvis  of  automobiles  an- 
nounced by  the  commerce  department 
fixed  total  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses  in  operation  on  January  1,  last, 
at  v35. 127,398,  or  about  one  for  every 
55  human  beings.  The  total  is  9  per 
cent  greater  than  the  number  in  ope- 
ration one  year  ])revious,  while  the 
United  States,  in  which  26.653,450  of 
the  machines  are  registered,  has  three 
times  as  many  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ])ut  together. 

For  this  country,  the  proportion  of 
cars  is  one  to  every  4.5  persons.  Can- 
ada and  New  Zealand  are  next  with 
a  car  for  every  eight  persons. 

Of  the  revenue  applied  to  rural 
roads,  $297,967,756  was  used  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  state 
highways;  $85,113,708  for  con.struc- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  local  roads; 
and  the  remainder,  $23,371,785,  ap- 
plied as  payments  on  state  and  county 
ro;id  bonds. 


WeNtorii   <':iii:i<l;r.s  Grain  Starts  for   the   Head  of  the  Great  I^akes. 


The 
Wheat 

Is 

Moving 
Eastward 

By 

E.  W.  Asheville 

E\'Ei<v  morning  the  world  wakes 
up  hungry.  "Give  us  this  day, 
our  daily  l)read,"  was  a  prayer 
jjopular  before  the  raih-oads  fulfilled 
the  promise.  Three  times  a  day,  year 
in  and  year  out,  millions  at  home  and 
abroad  should  thank  the  mighty  trans- 
portation systems  that  they  need  not 
know  want. 

.Starting  in  August  every  year  and, 
in  most  years,  flowing  like  a  mighty 
river  until  August  of  the  following 
year,  this  everlasting  river  of  wheat 
keeps  pouring  over  the  lines  serving 
the  grain  producing  areas.  On. 
around  the  calendar,  train  after  train 
pours  an  avalanche  of  golden  grain 
into  the  mighty  ho])])ers  and  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  world's  door. 

And  what  an  astounding  system 
this  distribution  of  grain  has  come  to 
be!  It  calls  for  a  system  of  systems, 
unparalleled  in  modern  railroading. 
And  like  many  another  achievement 
in  railroading,  this  one  is  known  only 
to  those  intimately  connected  with  it, 
Long  since  Canada  jumped  to 
second  place  as  a  wheat  producer. 
Since  fewer  people  live  in  the  wheat- 
growing  area  than  in  most  lands,  this 
means  that  the  transportation  lines 


take  nearly  all  the  grain  away.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional and  Canadian  Pacific  lines  han- 
dled two  and  one-half  cars  of  wheat 
to  every  car  handled  by  all  railroads 
serving  the  wheat  belt  of  the  United 
-States,  the  average  haul  being  from 
the  heart  of  the  plains  to  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Pacific,  or 
1000  miles. 

To  collect,  sort  and  distribute  three 
or  four  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  calls  for  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient grain-handling  systems  in  exist- 
ence. The  movement  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  in  Canada  is  characterized 
by  a  clean-cut,  up-to-date  bulk-han- 
dling system,  whereby  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  "flowing"  pro])erties  of 
the  grain,  which  is  loaded,  cleaned, 
weighed,  moved,  stored,  reloaded  and 
trans-shipped  without  once  calling 
upon  the  main  strength  and  awkward- 
ness of  hand  labor. 

After  the  vast  empire  has  been 
l)lowed  and  seeded,  and  while  the 
grower  patiently  watches  the  inces- 
sant rains  and  floods,  the  prolonged 
dry  spell,  or  the  "just  right"  weather, 
another  set  of  eager  eyes  is  gazing  at 
the  entire  grain  country  ])rofile.  That 
cha]),  though  he  numbers  not  one  in- 
dividual, but  Innidreds,  is  the  sharji 
eyed  railroader. 

Just  as  the  wheat  gets  into  the 
shot  blade  we  may  see  an  army  of 
trackmen  going  uj)  and  down  the 


lines,  replacing  steel,  re-ballasting, 
strengthening  l)ridges,  getting  set  to 
carry  the  strain  of  speeding  grain 
trains.  In  the  shops  we  may  see 
other  crews  going  over  locomotives; 
rebuilding  cars  and  cabooses ;  in  ex- 
ecutive offices  the  generals  of  the  rail- 
road army  are  all  set  to  start  in  mo- 
tion the  mighty  machine  to  ])lay  one 
of  the  sweetest  symphonies  known  to 
man — plentv  of  bread. 

Long  Ijefore  the  rea])er  and  binder 
start  humming,  other  railroaders  have 
marshalled  and  rushed  to  the  far- 
flung  empire  of  the  West,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thou.sand  harvest 
hands.  Harvest  Specials,  long  trains 
carrying  hundreds  of  happy-go-lucky 
men.  s])eed  from  east  and  west. 

Before  the  bundles  of  golden  grain 
go  into  the  threshing  nKichines,  the 
car  service  staff  mobilizes  thousands 
and  tlionsands  of  em])ties.  distribut- 
ing tlieni,  in  jjroper  number,  ;it  re- 
motest country  sidings.  When  we  re- 
member that  nearly  everv  ime  of 
tiu'se  cars  makes  the  cycle  from  cnuu- 
try  loading  platform  or  elevator  to 
towering  ternn'nal  elevators,  whetlier 
at  the  head  of  the  lakes  or  to  Van- 
couver and  back  again,  not  less  than 
foiu"  times,  we  have  not  100,000  cars, 
but  400.0(X),  which,  hilclied  end  to 
end,  would  make  ;i  train  of  continent- 
spanning  ])ro])orti()ns. 

To  handle  these  cars  calls  fur  the 
service  of  2,(X)0  locomotives,  .ibout 


e(|ually  divided  between  Canadian  Pa- 
cific and  Canadian  Xationai  Rail- 
ways, luicli  enjjine  averajjes  150 
miles  a  dav,  and  in  ()0  davs.  the  fleet 
of  leviatlians  siieeds  18.0(X:).000  miles. 
The  moon  is  only  238.000  miles 
away ! 

At  no  time  is  a  car  sent  pro- 
miscuously for  a  ride.  .\  careful 
scientific  stu<ly  of  the  crop  rejjorts 
and  estimates  tells  traffic  men  just 
when  and  where  every  car  is  needed, 
and  where  it  f(oes  on  time.  If  within 
a  few  hours'  time  there  should  be  a 
chans^e  in  local  conditicjus,  either  to 
leufjthen  or  shorten  crop  estimates, 
the  system  is  so  flexible  that  it  may 
be  made  to  move  up  or  down  the  scale 
in  response  to  wired  orders. 

Every  hour  of  the  fjrain-harvest 
season,  traffic  men  have  their  fintjers 
on  the  pulse  of  the  jjatient,  and  stand 
ready  to  make  (|uick  decisions  if 
stimulation  is  needed  to  handle  in- 
creased production. 

Truly,  the  car  service  deoartment 
of  C.X.K.  and  C.P.R..  niav  be  termed 
all-wise.  ea.<;le  eves.  Daily  re])orts 
are  received  on  numlier  cars  loaded 
and  started  rolling;:  from  terminals 
empties  started  back  to  the  .<;rain 
country,  and  a  record  of  those  in 
transit.  .\t  ;i  moment's  j^laiice  at 
their  charts,  these  C.S.  bovs  can  ac- 
tually tell  you  where  a  S])ecific  car  is 


situated,  whether  standing  idle,  roll- 
inj^,  at  the  terminal,  or  at  the  coun- 
try siding. 

Some  very  jjeculiar  thing-  oc- 
cur in  this  game  of  moving  a  na- 
tion's grain  to  market.  The  Cana- 
dian Xationai  agent  at  I'nderhill. 
Manitoba,  during  the  season  of  1929, 
loaded  box  car  Xo.  309.417  with 
grain  for  the  head  of  the  lakes.  .\ 
month  later  the  .same  car  stood  in  al- 
most the  identical  spot  on  that  coun- 
try siding.  It  contained  merchauflise 
from  \\'innii)eg  this  time,  but  the 
agent  had  to  pinch  himself  t:)  make 
sure  he  was  not  in  a  dream. 

.So  conijilex  are  the  moveuKMit  of 
these  grain  cars,  and  so  varied  their 
destination,  that  a  statistician  in  the 
operating  de])artment  estimated  that 
the  chances  of  the  same  car  returning 
to  the  same  switch  in  four  weeks,  is 
of  a  ratio  of  about  r)(X),000  to  1.  odds 
tf)o  short  for  much  gambling. 

The  western  lines  are  speeded  u]) 
between  30  and  40  per  cent  above 
normal,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
harvest.  Yet.  as  in  other  branches 
of  railroading,  green-horns  cannot  be 
depended  on.  Thus,  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men  are  transfer- 
red from  eastern  and  western  divi- 
sions to  carry  on  during  the  rush  sea- 
son. Xearly  all  are  men  who  lack 
sufficient   seniority   to  hold  regular 


jobs  the  year  around,  although  exper- 
ienced sufficiently  to  step  in  and  take 
hold  in  the  rush  period. 

Likewise,  to  stafT  the  grain  fleets,, 
wholesale  temporary  promotions  are 
made  on  the  western  lines  among  the 
year-around  crews ;  firemen  become 
engineers  overnight ;  wipers  are 
transferred  tt)  firing,  and  brakemen; 
become  conductors.  Yet,  none  step' 
forward,  even  temporarily,  unless 
they  have  passed  a  rigid  examination. 

A  fieet  of  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  powerful  freight  locomo- 
tives, take  between  10,000  and  12.- 
000  empties  from  eastern  and  west- 
ern lines  just  before  harvest  opens. 
I'.oth  the  C.P.K.  and  C.X.R.  have 
large  vards  at  Winnipeg  for  the  as- 
sembling and  distributing  of  30.000 
to  40.(X30  cars  to  care  for  the  tide  of 
grain. 

"Xotwithstanding  the  keen  comi)e- 
tition  in  the  field  of  modern  trans- 
portation in  recent  years,"  said  T.  C. 
Knight,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
transportation  department  at  Winni- 
l)eg.  "our  lines  accompli.sh  a  feat  so 
gigantic  in  the  movement  of  the  grain 
crop  that  it  is  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroading. 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  rai)idity 
in  the  handling  of  traffic  in  these 
modern  davs.  grain  equal  in  volume 
to  the  entire  annual  crop  of  forty 
years  ago,  is  now  handled  every  24 
hours  by  the  C.P.R." 

The  Picture  on  the 
Cover 

The  New  York  photographer, 
Ewing  Galloway,  shows  in  the  cover 
picture  this  month,  a  familiar  scene. 
Engineer  Jordan  at  the  throttle  of 
the  Xew  York  Central's  "South- 
western." which  the  rei^orters  call  a. 
"crack"  train  running  between  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  on  the  Hudson 
River  division. 


There  are  ]iersons  who  are  so  in- 
dependent that  you  cannot  depend 
upon  them. — Spurge  on. 

It  Pays  to  Reduce 

At  Gran<l  Central  Aiqjort.  Los  .An- 
geles. })ublic  sightseeing  airplanes 
charge  but  1  cent  a  pound  to  take 
tourists  aloft.  This  new  method  of 
charging  was  recently  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  it  ])rove(l  so  successful 
that  it  is  now  an  established  rate  for 
sightseeing  from  the  air.  On  one  Sun- 
day, recently,  about  250  airi)lanes  vis- 
ited the  field,  and  more  than  1,500 
))ersons  were  taken  aloft,  most  of 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  heaviest 
passenger  thus  far  carried  was  a  man 
weighing  372  pounds. 


On  the  Nation's  Last  Frontier 


1  he  Government's  Alaska  Railroad 
Still  Shows  0[)erating  Deficit 


By  N.  M  Drew 


The  Cliiinilx  r  ol  ( Oiiiiiu-rc  c  nt  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Evidently  Ik  PiiUiiiK  <>n 
a   Trade    lliiiistinu;   Trip    Witli    the    Midniglit    Sun    Limited.       Tliis    Is  tiie 
St:iti<»n  at  Anchoraj^e, 


TO  MANY  persons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  Alaska  Railroad 
is  merely  a  name  as  mysterious 
as  Thihet.  To  the  people  of  Alaska, 
however,  it  means  the  difference  be- 
tween snow-and-ice-hound  months, 
and  communication  with  the  outside 
world  over  a  line  that  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  their  terri- 
tory and  the  United  States. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  extends  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks,  470  miles,  and 
is  operated  all  the  year  round. 
Seward,  the  starting  point  of  the 
road,  is  open  to  vessels  throughout 
the  entire  year,  being  known  as  an 
open  port.  Anchorage,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  can 
be  reached  by  water  only  seven 
months  of  the  year,  and  therefore 
suffered  much  in  the  past  as  did  Fair- 
banks, center  of  the  mining  industry, 
until  the  railroad  developn^.ent  came 
along  to  "carry  in"  the  needed  mate- 
rials and  sui)plies,  and  "carry  out" 
the  seemingly  exhaustless  wealth  the 
mines  jjroduce.  One  of  the  very  im- 
portant products  of  these  mines  is 
a  high  class  bituminous  coal.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  relief  and 
gratification  Alaskans  felt  when  they 
realized  that  now  their  shipments  can 
be  freighted  over  the  railroad  to  a 
point  where  they  can  be  hauled  over 
frozen  surfaces  tf)  their  final  destina- 
tions. This  becomes  clearer  when 
one  knows  that  at  present  there  are 


no  hard-surface  highways  in  Alaska; 
that  is  to  say  they  are  hard-surfaced 
only  when  they  freeze.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  gravel-covered  and  suit- 
able only  for  light  vehicles,  whereas 
much  heavy  mining  machinery  must 
be  moved.  And  this  is  where  the 
Alaska  Railroad  enters  the  picture. 

At  Nenana,  411  miles  from 
Seward,  the  Alaska  Railroad  con- 
nects with  the  interior  river  .system. 
That  is  to  say,  between  Nenana  (the 
junction  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and 
the  interior  rivers)  and  Holy  Cross, 
the  .\laska  Railroad  operates  steam- 
boats on  the  >'ukon  River.  These 


boats  carry  supplies  and  passengers, 
both  "in"  and  "out,"  benefiting  the 
country  some  distance  from  the  river 
as  well  as  points  situated  directly  on 
the  Yukon  River.  This  steamboat 
service  in  turn  feeds  into  the  roads 
and  trails  of  the  interior  country. 
Government  statistics  show  a  distance 
of  720  miles  to  be  covered  by  the 
steamboat  service  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road plying  along  the  ^'ukon  River. 

To  give  a  still  clearer  concej^tion 
of -just  where  the  y\laska  Railroad 
begins  and  ends,  let  us  take  .Seattle 
as  the  starting  point,  and  make  what 
is  known  in  trans])ortation  circles  as 
the  (Jolden  Ik'lt  Line  Tour.  This 
tour,  by  the  way,  gives  one  the  most 
comprehensive  ap])rcciation  of  Alas- 
ka. iMithusiastic  tourists  declare  it 
to  be  the  jjremier  trij)  of  the  world. 
Leaving  Seattle  one  may  follow  the 
southeastern  coast  of  .Alaska  as  far 
as  Juneau;  thence  across  the  (lulf  of 
.Alaska  to  COrdova,  X'aldez,  Latouche 
rmd  .Seward  in  the  I'riiice  William 
.Sound  district.  ( )ne  may  then  leave 
the  steamer  at  .Seward  and  go  over 
the  Alaska  Railroad  to  h'airbanks,  a 
distance  of  470  miles.  If  the  tourist 
takes  advantage  of  the  steamer  serv- 
ice on  the  Tanana-\'uk()n  Rivers  from 
Nenana,  he  may  go  on  down  to  Ruby 
or  Holy  Cross;  or  may  jotUMiey  from 
Xenana  down  the  ^'ukon  River  to 
Dawson  and  White  IIor.se,  and  thence 
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to  Skagway,  at  which  jjoint  he  may 
take  Iiis  return  steamer  to  the  states. 

And,  speaking  of  tours  and  tour- 
ists, one  is  reminded  that  one  of  the 
deservedly  popular  jiassenger  con- 
ductors on  this  Alaska  Railroad  is 
Frank  L.  Knight,  who  differs  from 
other  conductors  anywhere  in  the 
world,  according  to  travelers  who 
ought  to  know.  Knight  is  president  of 
the  First  National  l^ank  of  Anchor- 
age. Alaska:  and  if  that  isn't  a  dis- 
tinction we  don't  know  one.  Knight 
is  a  native  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
served  on  American  and  Mexican 
railroads  before  going  to  .Alaska. 

In  building  the  Alaska  Railroad 
the  windings  of  rivers  and  the  whims 
of  glaciers  and  mountain  peaks  had 
to  he  contended  with.  Some  of  the 
line  is  cut  through  solid  rock.  The 
stee])  slopes  of  the  mountains  that 
confronted  the  engineers  in  many 
places  made  it  necessary  to  build 
loops.  This  in  order  to  keep  the 
grades  from  becoming  too  steep. 
Turnagain  Arm  is  an  example,  a  loop 
that  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  wonder- 
ful engineering  skill  evidenced  also 
in  some  fine  steel-arched  bridges 
s])anning  wild-looking  canyons  and 
wide  rivers.  The  Susitna  River 
bridge,  about  260  miles  from  the 
coast,  is  another  example  of  skillful 
workiuanship,  being  504  feet  long 
by  40  feet  deep. 

Leaving  Seward  the  railroad  climbs 
the  Chugach  Mountains  on  a  grade 
of  2.2  feet  in  each  hundred  feet  to 
Divide  (twelve  miles  from  Seward). 
A  short  descent  and  it  runs  to  a  i)oint 
40  miles  from  Seward,  where  again  it 
climl)s  the  mountain  (on  grade  of 
two  feet  in  a  hundred )  to  the  sum- 
mit at  Graufl  View,  an  elevation  of 
1 .063  feet.  From  the  summit  the 
railroad  follows  a  grade  of  2.2  feet 
to  the  hundred  to  the  southern  end 
of  Turnagain  Arm  (on  Cook  Inlet). 


l-'rum  Mile  ()().  it  takes  an  easy  grade 
to  .Vnchorage.  114  miles  from 
Seward.  From  Anchorage  the  rail- 
road passes  through  the  valley  of  the 
Susitna  River,  follows  the  head- 
waters of  that  river,  and  crosses  the 
Alaska  Range,  the  continental  divide 
of  Alaska,  through  Broad  Pass.  The 
summit,  310  miles  from  the  coast, 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  point  on  the 
railroad,  with  an  elevation  nf  2.3^)4 
feet.  From  the  summit  the  line  fol- 
lows the  Nenana  River  to  the  city 
of  Nenana.  From  Nenana.  with  an 
elevation  of  362  feet,  the  railroad 
carries  through  to  Fairbanks,  with 
an  elevation  of  448  feet,  com|)leting 
a  distance  of  470  miles. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says 
an  appropriation  of  $1.314.(KX)  has 
been  made  for  the  Alaska  Railroad 
to  carry  on  during  1930.  This  draws 
attention  again  to  the  oft-heard  crit- 
icism concerning  the  yearly  deficit 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The  govern- 
ment's figures  show  that  the  operat- 
ing loss  "for  1929  was  $958,414,  an 
increa.se  of  $111,024  or  13.1  per  cent 


over  the  preceding  year.  However, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
railroad  is  only  aljount  15  years  old, 
and  that  it  was  built  through  a  land 
heset  with  manv  natural  obstacles 
with  the  sole  idea  of  developing  the 
vast  interior.  The  records  show  that 
since  congress  authorized  the  build- 
ing of  the  road  $66,581,839  has  l)een 
.spent.  Of  the  total  amount.  $54,397,- 
995  represented  the  capital  cost  of 
the  road,  while  the  o])erating  deficits 
aggregate  $12,183,884. 

Supporters  of  the  .\Iaska  railroad 
are  confident  that  with  the  growth 
of  industries,  such  as  agriculture, 
mining,  fur  farming  and  reindeer- 
raising,  a  corresjjonding  benefit  will,- 
])e  felt  by  the  .\laska  Railrfiad.  It 
is  noted  that  two  of  the  richest 
farming  districts  in  .Alaska  are  sit- 
uated near  this  road,  the  Matanuska 
X'alley  in  Southern  Ala.ska.  and  the 
Tanana  Valley  in  Central  .Alaska. 
The  Alaska  Railroad  makes  the  re- 
sources of  these  rich  val'eys  avail- 
able ff)r  the  farmer  because  he  can 
readily  get  his  supplies  "in"  and  just 
as  readily  ship  his  products  "out"  to 
jjoints  in  Southeastern  Alaska  and 
to  the  .states. 

With  this  bright  outlook  for  the 
future,  it  is  the  hope  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  Alaska  Railroad 
that  in  the  not  distant  futnre  the  fine 
will  be  operated  on  a  paying  basis. 
Considering  the  wealth  that  has  been 
poured  tnit  of  the  territory,  however, 
the  staunch  supporters  of  the  road 
look  upon  the  small  deficit  as  unim- 
portant. It  is  declared  that  since  1880 
approximately  $600,000,000  has  been 
taken  out  of  Alaska's  mines,  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  those  who  believe  in 
.Alaska  that  its  undeveloped  natural 
resources  would  pay  the  national 
debt.  Furthermore,  beyond  every 
other  consideration,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road has  made  it  possible  for  those 
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on  the  inside  to  get  out,  and  for 
those  who  wish,  to  get  in — across 
the  Last  Frontier. 


Long  Freight  lYains 

The  average  number  of  cars  car- 
ried by  freight  trains  in  1923  was 
48  per  train.  The  Erie  railroad  ran 
a  train  8,547  feet  long,  of  251  cars, 
on  July  23,  1914.  The  train  weighed 
17,912  tons.  In  November,  1914.  the 
New  Haven  ran  a  train  from  \'ic- 
toria,  \*a..  to  Roanoke  of  201  cars, 
a  train  8.482  feet  long,  weighing  14,- 
573  tons  and  making  the  123  miles 
in  7  hours  and  35  minutes.  Both  the 
New  Haven  and  \'irginian  trains 
had  only  four  loaded  cars.  The  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  ran  a  wheat  train  oi 
135  cars,  weighing  8,275  tons.  This  is 
about  the  heaviest  train  run  for  that 
number  of  cars. 


Canada  for  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  shipments,  totaled  $37,432,- 
966,  according  to  complete  reports  for 
the  year  received  from  the  carriers  l)y 
the  freight  claim  division  of  the 
xA.merican  Railway  Association.  This 
v/as  an  increase  of  $875,723  or  2.4 
per  cent  above  the  amount  ]iaid  in 
1928  but  a  reduction  of  $1,280,093  or 
3.3  jjer  cent  under  1927.  The  claim 
bill  of  the  railroads  in  1929  was  a  re- 
duction of  $59,297,410  or  61.3  per 
cent  under  that  for  1921,  when  it  to- 
taled $96.7.30,376.  On  the  basis  of 
the  total  number  of  cars  of  revenue 
freight,  claims  jiaid  bv  the  railroads 
in  1929  average  08  cents  a  car.  com- 
pared with  68'cents  in  1928  and  $2.35 
in  1921. 

Twelve  of  the  16  causes  for  freight 
claims  reilected  reductions  in  192'^ 
compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


The  Cinder  Dick's 
Mistake 

A  verdict  of  $10,000  has  been 
awarded  to  C.  E.  Dabney  at  Atlanta 
against  the  Central  of  Georgia  rail- 
road as  the  result  of  a  suit  filed  by 
him  on  the  grounds  of  fals^  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  connection  with 
a  case  three  years  ago  when  he  was 
acquitted  of  a  charge  of  interstate 
shipment  thefts. 

Dabney  had  been  a  shi])])ing  clerk 
for  the  railroad  for  15  years.  It  was 
brought  out  in  his  suit  for  damages 
that  he  had  been  held  for  several 
days  before  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  issued  and  that  he  was  arrested 
on  the  testimony  of  two  box  car 
thieves  later  convicted  and  sentenced. 

His  suit  asked  $25,000  damages  on 
each  of  three  counts. 


Claims  in  1929  Some 
Higher 

Freight  claims  ])aid  in  1929  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and     a  sii.)«  sii.i.-  <>■■  hu-  ,\i:i.sk:i  itniiro.-Di. 


I'restU'   .-If   Milo   Post  4!)  on  «lie 
Alaska  Itailroad. 


while  only  four  showed  increases. 

The  railroads  investigated  and  paid 
74.7  per  cent  of  all  claims  within  30 
days  after  such  claims  were  filed  in 
1919  comjjared  with  74.1  per  cent  in 
1928.  Within  the  first  90  days  after 
such  claims  were  filed,  the  railroads 
had  paid  91.3  per  cent  of  all  claims  in 
1929  compared  with  91.5  per  cent  in 
1928.  The  inimber  of  claims  handled 
in  1929  totaled  2.514,578  compared 
with  2,371,991  in  1928. 


c.  p. 


R.'s  New  Tunnel 
at  Quebec 


Engineers  are  rushing  to  comple- 
li(jn  the  new  and  im]5ortant  railway 
tunnel  which  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  prcjjecting  to  bring  its 
tracks  to  the  new  Wolfe  Cove  ocean 
terminals,  at  the  ancient  City  of 
(Juebec,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Riv- 
er waterfront.  The  new  line  will  be 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  branch- 
ing from  the  main  line  of  the  system 
at  St.  Malo  and  ])assing  beneath  the 
western  part  of  the  city  to  reach  the 
waterfront.  Thirty  feet  wide,  with 
ample  clearance  for  two  tracks,  the 
project  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  $2,500,000.  It  is  expected 
that  the  tunnel  will  be  com])!eted  in 
readiness  for  use  during  the  .season 
of  navigation  in  1931. 


.Su])reme  CDurt  of  Russia  issues 
order  to  subordinate  courts  hinting 
that  death  ])enalty  be  inflicted  on  rail- 
1  oad  em])loyes  for  accidents  resulting 
from  indisci])line  or  nusconduct. 


A  Fine  Steel  liridse  nf  Hiirrii-nne  Guli-li  on  (lie  Alaska  Knllrond. 


"If  {)nc  can  stand  trouble  bravely 

ibcre  is  more  hai)])iness  in  looking 

back  to  trouble  than  there  is  looking 
back  to  joy." — Antic  ILIlis. 
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One  Morning's  News 

IN  Ax\  hovk's  ride,  one  morning 
nut  long  ago,  coming  in  from 
Hollywood  on  a  Pacific  Electric 
train,  seated  comfortably  in  a  ball- 
bearing, soft  -  leatber  upbolstered 
coach  a  smooth-riding  train  that  made 
reading  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  head- 
ache, we  met  a  man  who  never  had 
been  on  a  steam  railroad  train,  never 
had  ridden  in  an  automobile  or  a 
Ford,  never  had  been  near  an  air- 
plane although  he  had  seen  them  in 
the  sky  every  day;  never  had 
been  on  a  steamship:  never  had 
been  any  farther  east  than 
Winslow.  Arizona,  which  is 
pretty  far  west,  should  anyone 
ask  you.  and  still  was  a  ver- 
itable encyclopedia  of  interest- 
ing information.  Ajjparently  he 
is  what  would  be  called  an 
omnivorous  reader.  He  dis- 
played the  liveliest  interest  in  a 
rei)ort  that  Hart.  Schaffner  & 
Marx,  or  some  other  motion 
picture  producers,  intend  open- 
ing a  news-reel  theater  in  Los 
Angeles. 

'■^'()U  have  no  idea,"  he  said, 
with  the  cocksureness  of  70  years, 
"you  can't  imagine  what  wonderful 
things  are  hai)pening.     The  news- 
papers— " 

'i5eing  an  editor,"  we  said,  "we 
are  trying  diligently  to — " 

It  was  useless  to  interrujjt.  From 
a  capacious  coat  ])ocket  a  handful  of 
clii)i)ings  was  produced.  "In  one 
morning's  news,"  said  he.  "I  have 
learned  things  you  wouldn't  hear 
about  in  a  month's  railway  travel. 
Did  you  know  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  386  establishments 
classified  as  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods  other  than  tires,  inner  tubes, 
and  boots  and  shoes,  109  classified  as 
makers  of  rul)ber  tires  and  tubes,  and 
22  as  producers  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  each  of  which  i)r()duced  com- 
modities valued  at  $5,000  or  more  in 
1927?" 

We  admitted  thru  we  hadn't  read 
a  word  about  the  rul)l)er  situation. 

"Well,  there  are."  he  said,  posi- 
tively. "It's  amazing.  You  think 
times  are  dull  ?  Huh  !  In  the  14  cities 
in  the  United  States  having  a  ijojju- 
lation  of  500,000  or  over,  $16,930,- 
300,968  was  spent  for  building  oper- 
ations in  the  9-year  period  ended 
Dec.  31,  1929,  as  indicated  by  build- 
ing permits  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  labor.  New  York  City  si)enl 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  this  amount. 
Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Phila<lel]jhia  were  the  only  other 
cities  where  the  building  i)ermits  is- 
sued in  these  nine  years  totaled  more 


than  one  billion  dollars.  Chicago's 
cxi^enditure  totaled  more  than  $2.- 
500.000.(XX)  while  in  the  other  three 
the  ex])enditm"es  were  less  than  $1.- 
500.000.000." 

We  ex]M-essed  astonishment. 

"\'ou  talk  about  economic  depres- 
sion." the  man  exclaimed,  selecting 
another  clijiping  from  the  bundle. 
We  denied  having  said  a  word  about 
economic  depression.  "Tell  me."  he 
went  on.  "how  do  you  explain  the 
fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  nearly  120  billion  cigarets 


were  smoked  in  the  United  States? 
To  be  precise  about  it,  the  consump- 
tion was  119,935.433,264!" 

The  only  explanation  possible,  we 
ventured,  was  that  men  and  women 
were  smoking.  Moreover.  120  billion 
cigarets  did  make  traffic  for  the  rail- 
roads. 

Apparently  we  had  pressed  another 
button.  Information  poured  forth. 
The  man  knew  much  about  the  pro- 
posed railroad  consolidations  and  de- 
nounced most  of  them ;  he  knew  how 
many  Class  1  roads  there  are  in  the 
United  States;  .spoke  of  most  of  the 
important  sections  of  the  Trans])or- 
tation  Act  of  1920;  declared  the  Re- 
ca])ture  Clause  to  be  the  rankest  kind 
of  Socialism ;  said  things  about  the 
Supreme  Court  that  entitled  him  to 
ten  years  in  jail  for  contempt,  and 
declared  that  any  man  who  would  ob- 
ject to  paying  fifteen  cents  for  an 
hour's  ride  in  an  electric  train  was  a 
l)oor  fish. 

.\  man  entered  the  car  at  this 
moment  carrying  a  half-dead  cigar  in 
his  mouth.  Whereupon  the  human 
encyclopedia  scowled.  "Statistics," 
he  said,  "show  that  cigarets  are  kill- 
ing the  cigar  market.  But  not  fast 
enough.  In  the  year  ended  June  30 
the  country  smoked  only  6.328.645.- 
852  cigars,  nearly  one  billion  cigars 
under  the  previous  year.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

""i  ou'd  be  surprised." 

A  pas.senger  bus,  well  filled,  went 
whizzing  l)y.    "The  mot(jr  buses  take 


a  lot  of  business  from  railroads,"  said 
the  information  bureau,  "but  they 
create  a  great  volume  of  freight  in  a 
year  to  make  up  for  it.  Now,  con- 
sider airplanes  —  they  take  business 
from  the  railroads  and  give  back 
nothing.  An  airplane  (leet  is  built  in 
the  I'^ast  and  flies  out  here.  Nothing 
in  that  for  railroads.  A  boy  1 1  years 
old  flew  from  Denver  to  Dallas  last 
week  as  a  passenger.  A  man  came 
by  plane  from  Yenezuela  to  Los  An- 
geles, fellow  named  Scott,  I  see  by 
the  pai)er.  Made  the  trip  in  five 
days ;  used  a  railroad  for  only 
one  jumj)  from  \'era  Cruz  to 
Pirownsville.  Texas — five  days 
for  a  trij)  that  used  to  take  19. 
A  man  tlew  from  Montana,  last 
week,  bound  for  South  Amer- 
ica tf)  attend  a  family  re-imion. 
.\ir])lanes  all  the  way  except 
between  Ft.  Worth  and  Mexico 
City.    What  a  world!" 

"How  do  you  get  all  this  in- 
formation together?  And  is  it 
a  fact  that  you've  never  been 
on  a  steam  train  ?" 

".Sure.  Why  should  I  travel? 
The  wh(jle  world  is  right  here, 
in  the  papers  and  magazines  and 
over  the  radio.  Then  our  mail  serv- 
ice is  the  most  wonderful  thing, 
and  the  bigger  the  yearly  deficit  the 
lietter  the  service.  Did  you  know 
that,  last  year,  our  postoffice  depart- 
ment shipped  41,415,732  ])ounds  of 
mail  across  the  Atlantic  ocean?" 

We  admitted  that  the  fact  had  not 
come  our  way. 

'AVell,  it  did.  And  air  mail  is  in- 
creasing every  day.  So  is  air  express. 
Ships  are  crossing  to  Eurojje  now  in 
four  or  five  days.  When  I  was  a 
boy  it  took  30  days.  You  can  fly  to 
Kansas  City  now  in  13  hours.  Takes 
a  couple  of  days  and  nights  on  the 
train.  I  hear.  And  engines!  1  re- 
member a  little  wood  burner — " 

"And  you've  never  been  on  a 
train  ?" 

"Never.  Don't  have  to  go  on 
trains.  Everything's  here.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  read  and  look  and 
listen." 

As  we  left  the  car  at  the  Subway 
Terminal  the  old  man  was  just  start- 
ing a  new  lecture  for  the  benefit  of 
a  young  woman  who  seemed  deeply 
interested.  What  a  wonderful  world 
it  is,  after  all,  and  what  strange 
creatures  there  are  to  be  seen  and 
heard ;  what  marvelous  things  in  a 
morning's  news ! 

There  is  a  profound  diflference  be- 
tween leisure  and  idleness. — Henry 
Ford. 


Science  is  true  judgment  in  con- 
junction with  reason. — Pluto. 


The 


Story 


of  the 


Street  Car 


An  Early  Day  Trolley  Car  in  N»'iv  York. 


By  C.  K.  Lee 

Gen.  Engr. 
JVcstinghoHse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


A STARTLED  glance  was  cast  at 
the  report  that  an  automobile 
had  made  70  mph.  in  France. 
However,  if  it  came  to  a  test  of 
speed,  of  course,  automobiles  never 
could  equal  the  electric  car.  Look  at 
the  Berlin-Zossen  tests  of  1903 ! 

They  are  worth  looking  at,  a  car 
the  size  of  a  Pullman,  on  a  pair  of 
six-wheel  trucks,  that  reached  a  speed 
of  131.4  mph.,  and,  apparently  could 
have  gone  faster.  Its  three-phase  in- 
duction motors  totalled  1000  hp.,  and 
took  current  from  three  12,000- 
15,000-volt  trolley  wires. 

However,  except  for  general  ad- 
miration, nothing  seems  to  come  of  it. 
A  trolley  sleeping  car,  with  four  150 
hp.  Westinghouse  motors  reaches  75 
mph.  out  in  Indiana  (1904),  and  a 
car  with  six-wheel  trucks  intended 
for  120  mph.,  is  shown  by  Stephen- 
son, the  carlniilder,  at  the  .St.  Louis 
Exposition  in  1904.    But  the  sleeper 
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is  a  commercial  failure,  and  the 
Stephenson  car  never  attemjjts  such 
a  speed. 

There  was  another  exhibit  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904  whose  description 
reads  curiously  now.  It  was  intended 
to  be  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
trolley  car  on  record,  a  private  car 
for  Mr.  Beggs  of  Milwaukee.  A  fair- 
sized  party  could  live  comfortably  in 
it.  One  of  the  sleeping  compartments 
had  sofa,  berth,  dressing-case,  and 
washstand,  and  was  finished  in  Hun- 
garian ash.  The  other,  trimmed  in 
Prima  Vera,  had  a  folding  bed  and  a 
writing  de.sk.  A  sideboard  and  a  fire- 
place graced  the  dining  room,  (in  in- 
laid Philippine  rosewood)  while  the 
observation  com])artments  at  either 
end  were  gorgeous  in  East  Indian 
vermilion  wood,  and  were  fitted  with 
up])er  and  lower  berth  and  a  tyjje- 
writer.  The  kitchen  was  in  quarter- 
sawed  oak,  and  the  toiletroom  re- 
splendent in  zebra-wood. 

But  all  this  s])lendor  was  not  for 
the  ordinary  car-rider,  whose  accom- 
modations from  now  on  were  to  be- 
come more  and  more  ascetic.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  the  street  car,  it  now 
felt  itself  a  success  and  a  necessity. 
Everyone  set  about  enthusiastically 
reducing  costs.  The  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  to  see  innumerable  o])er- 
ating  improvements  in  efficiency,  re- 
liability, .sho]i  jjractice,  and  economy. 
I-lut  the  pul)lic  which  rode  observed 
no  betterment  in  the  service  which 
was  offered  it. 

As  vcfii"  followed  year,  the  cars 
were  but  little  larger  and  ncj  more 
comfortable,  no  better  looking,  no 
faster. 


The  plush  cushions  were  followed 
by  rattan  cushions,  and  then  by  rattan 
without  cushions,  and  then  by  hard 
wooden  slats.  Some  of  the  seats  be- 
gan to  disappear  in  favor  of  more 
standing  room,  though  no  one  quite 
had  the  hardihood  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion, publicly  made,  that  the  seats 
be  removed  entirely.  But  it  sounded 
efficient. 

The  efforts  made  to  please  the  eye 
disappeared  gradually,  also  the  bright 
colors,  the  gold  leaf  trimming,  the 
paneling  of  selected  woods,  the  decor- 
ative mouldings,  the  bronze  light  fix- 
tures. The  public  always  liked  open 
cars,  but  never  mind,  they  began  dis- 
appearing about  this  time,  although 
some  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
fastnesses  of  New  York  Citv.  It  is 
true  they  were  accident  breeders,  but 
probably  could  have  been  made  safe 
had  anyone  really  determined  to  do' 
it.  But  it  seemed  so  inefficient  to 
keep  up  two  sets  of  car  bodies  !  There 
were  repeated  efforts  at  convertible 
cars  about  this  time,  which  could  be 
made  open  or  closed  at  will.  They  did 
iiOt  take  :  the  industry  compromised 
between  closed  and  open  cars,  by 
adopting  closed  cars,  and  letting  the 
])assengers  o])en  the  windows. 

Trolley  parties  had  vanished  long 
])reviously,  and  car  riding  for  pleas- 
ure seemed  to  be  waning.  The  trolley 
car.  which  formerly  had  been  in  ])ub- 
lic  favor,  a  sort  of  ])opular  bene- 
factor, found  itself  battling  demands 
for  reduced  fares,  and  in  the  recur- 
rmg  labor  troubles  ])ul)lic  sympathy 
often  seemed  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
trollev  car  was  under  suspicion  as 
being  a  "malefactor  of  great  wealth," 
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An  epoch-makiiifj  event  occurred  in 
1908.  The  Ford  Model  "T"  ap- 
peared. It  was  unnoticed  l)y  the 
street  railway  industry. 

Tt  was  about  this  time  that  the 
street  car  be^tjan  to  be  seriously  alarm- 
ed by  the  closing  ga])  between  rising 
costs  and  the  stationary  five-cent  fare. 
There  was  no  donlit  the  co.sts  were 
rising:  it  had  got  to  the  point  that 
an  ordinary  street  car  with  two 
motors  cost  $5000!  There  liegan  to 
be  a  deal  of  quarreling  and  bicker- 
ing, and  much  annoyance  at  the 
hampering  interferences  of  the  newly 
formed  regulating  commissions. 

But  if  the  industry  evinced  a  cer- 
tain blindness  to  its  human  i)roblems. 
the  technical  side  showed  great  ad- 
vances. 

About  1906  there  were  three  not- 
able railway  electrifications  aljout 
New  York,  the  New  York  Central 
at  600  volts  by  the  General  Electric ; 
the  Long  Island  Railways  (motor 
car  trains)  at  600  volts :  and  the  New 
Haven,  at  11,000  volts  single  phase, 
both  by  Westinghouse.  Incidentally, 
the  Long  Island  electrification  in- 
cluded what  ])erhaps  was  the  first 
portable  substation. 

These  electrifications  provoked 
most  spirited  technical  and  personal 
controversy :  nevertheless,  all  three 
are  still  successfully  operating  in 
1930.  although  600  volts  would  hardly 
now  be  considered  for  heavy  railway 
work.  Eleven  thousand  volt  single 
phase  remains  the  form  of  current 
supply  adopted  for  the  heaviest  and 
most  comprehensive  of  recent  electri- 
fications. 

Its  primacy  on  interurban  roads. 


however,  was  but  temporary.  ( ieneral 
l-^lectric  brought  out  1200  volts  direct 
current  in  1907  followed  in  1912  by 
1500  volts  developed  by  Westing- 
house  for  the  extensive  Piedmont  iS: 
Northern.  For  heavy  electrification 
of  railroads  the  alternatives  to  11.000 


volts  single  phase  are  now,  in  1930, 
either  1500  or  3000  volts  direct  cur- 
rent, manufactured  by  both  great 
companies. 

A  most  important  improvement  in 
1904  was  oil-and-waste  lubrication 
for  motors,  which  formerly  had  re- 
lied on  chunks  of  grease  pushed  into 
a  ]jocket  in  the  bearing.  The  grease 
did  not  beg^in  to  lubricate  at  all  until 
the  bearing  got  hot  enough  to  melt  it, 
and  then  it  was  likely  to  run  out  very 
fast.  This  simple  change,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Westinghouse  101 -B 
meant  that  motors  needed  attention 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  instead 
of  every  night,  and  that  a  .set  of  bear- 
ings lasted  several  vears  instead  of 
several  months.  Oil  and  waste  lubri- 
cation quickly  became  universal,  be- 
ing applied  even  to  old  motors. 

About  1906  appeared  another  ma- 
jor improvement  in  the  motor :  com- 
mutating  poles,  which  have  ever 
since  been  universal.  It  was  a  com- 
liany  not  connected  with  the  railway 
business  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  this  construction:  the  Electro- 
Dynamic  Comjjany,  which  long  had 
used  the  construction  in  stationary 
motors. 

The  historian's  eye  running  down 
the  vears.  and  pausing  at  1910,  finds 
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car  design,  unchanged  for  so  long, 
boiling  with  novelty.  Since  the 
Brownell  "accelerator"  car  of  1891. 
ideas  of  passenger  handling  had  not 
greatly  affected  car  design,  further 
than  various  gates  for  safety,  and  the 
long  rear  platform  which  in  some 
cities,  facilitated  loading  and  accom- 
modated smokers. 

But  in  Montreal,  in  1905,  was  born 
an  idea  which  in  the  next  seven  years, 
set  the  industry  all  agog,  and  devel- 
oped principles  now  taken  for 
granted.  Instead  of  having  the  con- 
ductor shoulder  his  way  through  a 
mass  of  stationary  passengers  to  col- 
lect fares,  the  passengers  paid  while 
moving  past  a  stationary  conductor. 
In  the  original  arrangement,  the  con- 
ductor was  .stationed  on  the  rear  plat- 
form, and  passengers  paid  when  en- 
tering, hence  it  name,  P.WK  ( pav 
as  you  enter).  But  men's  imagina- 
tions, fired  by  the  possibilities  of 
avoiding  accidents  and  getting  all  the 
fares,  soon  began  ringing  all  the  con- 
ceivable changes  and  combinations  of 
the  idea.  By  1912,  the  various  de- 
signs included  the  "easy  access"  car, 
the  "center  entrance."  the 
enter."  the  "pav-within."  the 
leave."  the  "near-side" ;  these 
two-man  cars,  but  the  general 
ciples  then  developed  have  become 
permanent. 


pay- 
'  pay- 
were 
prin- 


Tlie  White   CoiiiimnyVs   Bus  Model 
F.  MartK  ("oach  Co. 


The  trolle\'  car  being  found  so  un- 
expectedly plastic,  other  changes  fol- 
lowed ;  the  end  bulkheads  disajjpeared, 
and  the  vestibules  became  simply  a 
part  of  the  car  body.  Even  the  old 
double  deck  idea  revived,  appeared  in 
several  specimens,  and  then  quietly 
attain  turned  its  face  to  the  wall. 
Storage   batterv   cars,    likewise,  re- 
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turned  to  earth  f(jr  a  brief  period. 
.\mong  other  places,  they  were  tried 
on  those  light-traffic  lines  in  New 
York  City,  which  were  still  hungering 
after  a  substitute  for  the  horsecar, 
and  finding  none.  After  the  storage 
battery  bad  had  its  day  in  court,  came 
a  trial  of  a  little  gas-electric  street 
car,  which  likewise  passed  away. 

Out  of  all  this  welter  of  new  ideas 
came  another  radical  change  in 
motors.  Women's  skirts  were  tight, 
women's  legs  were  not  to  be,  for  an- 
other decade,  jnit  on  public  view ; 
and  there  came  a  clamor  for  low 
ste])s.  .Simultaneously  came  a  real- 
ization in  the  industry  of  the  desir- 
ability of  low  weight.  Pittsburgh 
achieved  both  aims  when  a  car  built 
on  v^hcels  of  24-inch  diameter,  nine 
inches  snmllet;  than  the  immemorial 
standard.  This  was  made  ])ossible 
by  a  new  Westinghouse  motor.  It 
created  a  profound  sensation ;  small 
wheels  and  motors  built  to  permit 
them  soon  became  general,  and  have 
for  years  been  standard  for  city 
service. 

Another  very  marked  advance  in 
motors  that  same  year  also  had  for 
its  pur|)o.se  the  saving  of  weight :  they 
were  arranged  for  ventilation.  It  had 
been  gospel  for  twenty  years  since  the 
early  open  motors  had  disajjpeared, 
that  street  car  motors  must  not  be  ex- 
])osed  to  dirt  and  wheel  wash,  but  in- 
creasing confidence  in  insulation,  en- 
couraging experiments,  and  a  steady 
demand  for  b'gbtei'  umtdrs  led  the  in- 
dustry to  take  a  chance,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded. V^entilation  very  soon  became 
the  universal  practice,  and  resulted  in 
motors  that  were  far  lighter  and 
smaller,  although,  it  is  true,  less  able 
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to  take  heavy  punishment  in  the  way 
of  abnormal  loads. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that 
street  cars  began  changing  rather 
rapidly  from  wood  to  steel.  Perhaps 
the  first  all-metal  car  had  appeared 
back  ill  1903.  for  the  New  York 
Subway,  cpiite  a  time  they  had  find- 
ing someone  to  build  it,  too!  But 
tbougii  a  few  others  followed  exper- 
imentally (in  Milwaukee,  for  in- 
stance), the  industry  generally  con- 
sidere(l  it  a  very  special  construction, 
and  stayed  with  wood,  though  they 
began  reinforcing  it  with  steel  plates, 
or  an  occasional  beam  here  and  there. 

From  this  humble  start,  steel  began 
to  creep  insidiously  all  through  the 
car's  anatomy,  slipi)ing  unobtrusively 
into  i)latf()rm  floor,  framing  and  car- 
lines,  and  coming  out  boldly  as  side 
sheathing.  In  1911,  (|uite  a  stir  was 
created  by  all-steel  street  cars  as  a 
standard  in  I'ittslnirgh  ( api)ro])riately 
enough ! )  and  from  then  on,  though 
the  rest  of  the  country  did  not  fall 
over  itself  in  following,  steel  became 
steadilv  more  general,  and  has  now 
been  for  vears  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  To  win  attention  for  pro- 
gressivencss  now,  it  is  necessary  to 
talk  about  aluminum  instead,  al- 
though, so  far  (1930),  it  is  still  only 
an  attractive  experiment. 

The  period,  1900-1910,  now  ap- 
l)ears  the  street  cars'  most  prosperous 
epoch.  The  industry  went  into  the 
following  decade  with  unabated  en- 
ergy and  confidence,  (juite  unaware 
of  F'ate  waiting  around  the  corner 
with  a  club.  The  ever-narrowing 
margin  from  which  it  extracted  its 
living  became  constantly  more  evi- 
dent, and  its  attention  was  beginning 
to  be  unwillingly  distracted  from  the 
technical  ])roblems  it  had  solved  so 
successfully,  to  clamorous  questions 
of  human  relations.  Traffic  conges- 
tion began  to  appear  as  an  annoyance. 
The  spectre  of  the  bus  recurred, 
though  it  was  clearly  imaginary,  "un- 
til some  more  duralile  and  less  ex- 
IKUsive  material  than  rubber  is  found 
for  the  tires,  and  some  fuel  less  in 
demand  than  gasoline  for  the  motive 
power,  gasoline  buses  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  compete  on  even  terms  w-ith 
electric  cars"  (October  1912).  Many 
a  mile  of  abaufloned  track,  in  19v30. 
disagrees  in  eloquent  silence.  Wies- 
baden. Gemiany,  has  just  ceased  all 
street  car  operation  and  put  on  buses. 

The  jniblic  seemed  to  be  getting 
very  unreasonable.  There  was  talk 
of  "anti-corporation  ]irejudicc,"  of 
"mistaken  popular  notions,"  of  the 
news])ai)crs'  "mania  to  make  it  hot 
for  street  railwavs."  Controversy 
with  regulating  bodies,  with  city  gov- 
ernments, and  with  employes  filled 


the  air.  Aliout  this  time  (1911)  is 
heard  the  shocking  idea  that  street 
cars  are  dirty  and  noisy,  but  no  one 
in  the  industry  really  considers  that 
faster,  (piieter.  more  comfortable,  or 
more  beautiful  street  cars  are  actually 
needed,  at  least  in  cities.  All  that 
really  is  necessary,  it  is  felt,  is  to  ex- 
plain this,  and  tentative  experiments 
at  advertising  and  public  relations  are 
made.  Hut  there  was  no  real  lack  of 
confidence  among  street  railway  men. 

Interurbans  especially  carried  on. 
.Sleeping  cars  (successful  this  time!) 
.-i])l)eared  on  the  Illinois  Traction,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Oregon  Railway.  Din- 
ing cars  began  running  between  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee.  The  private 
trolley  car  made  perhaps  its  last  ap- 
pearance in  a  gorgeous  55-foot  ex- 
ample built  for  the  Beebe  system  in 
New  'S'ork.  Freight  haulage,  grow- 
ing rapidly,  attracted  much  attention, 
a  life-.saver.  that  was  to  be,  in  dark 
days  ahead!  Funeral  cars,  and 
sprinkler  cars,  and  sightseeing  cars, 
and  ])ackage  e.xi)ress  cars  still  nour- 
ished. 

As  late  as  1913  some  very  fine  in- 
terurbans were  built,  the  Piedmont 
iv  Northern,  really  in  the  steam  road 
class ;  some  important  roads  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  the  fast  80-mile 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  line. 
They  are  about  the  last.  'i"he  curtain 
was  soon  to  fall  on  the  colorful  swift 
drama  of  interurban  building. 

Learned  authorities  work  out  for- 
mulae by  which  the  patronage  of  an 
interurban  road  can  be  calculated 
from  the  ma])  and  the  iiopulation. 
fornnilac  shortly  to  be  made  alisurd 
by  automobiles  and  good  roads. 

Then  came  the  World  Wnr ! 

What  followed  is  a  story  so  recent 
as  to  be  still  in  everyone's  mind.  Four 
years  of  holding  on  and  suspended 
growth,  waiting  for  ])eace  and  "nor- 
malcy." and  for  those  who  could  not 
hold  on.  waves  of  receivershijjs  in 
1915  and  '17.  Then  peace,  and  the 
fearful  plunge  of  1918  and  1919. 
when  a  tenth  of  the  country's  trolley 
mileage  was  in  receivershi]).  when  an 
authoritative  voice  of  the  industry 
said  officially,  "as  an  industry,  the 
electric  railway  is  ]iractically  liank- 
rupt,"  and  when  people  wondered 
whether  there  would  be  anv  street 
cars  by  1930. 

How  the  jitneys  attacked  and  were 
defeated,  how  Mr.  Piirney  came  to 
the  rescue,  how  small  cars  anci  more 
frecjuent  service  came,  (and  went!), 
how  one-man  operation  came,  and 
staved:  the  tiny  Westinghouse  jitnev- 
killer  motor  of  1915  and  its  off- 
sijring:  all  these  are  still  easy  to  re- 
member, as  is  also  the  slow  climb 
out  of  the  abyss,  the  general  increase 


ir.  fares,  the  successive  impact  of  the 
ideas  of  bright  color,  plea.sing  color, 
comfortable  fittings,  of  new  sorts  of 
drive,  pioneered  by  Timken  and  by 
Westinghouse,  and  now  of  higher 
sjieeds. 

Despite  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elec- 
tric railway's  kmg  life  and  the  recent 
lean  years  which  have  blotted  from 
many  minds  the  fat  years  of  its 
youth,  the  end  of  1929  found  the  in- 
dustry in  a  very  favorable  ])osition. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried, and  the  net  income  were  both 
the  highest  ever  reached  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Ex])enditures  to  the 
amount  'of  $355,000,000  proved  its 
regained  financial  standing.  To  meet 
its  competitor,  the  automobile,  it 
bought  2200  l)uses.  as  subsidiaries.  By 
more  efficient  operatitjn  it  made  a 
substantial  reduction  in  expenses. 
.\mid  the  stock  market  crash  it  re- 
mained steadfast.  Its  confidence  is 
indicated  by  jirophecies  of  still  greater 
revenue  for  1930.  still  further  reduc- 
tion in  operating  expense. 

This  story  is  of  the  past,  but  to  the 
writer  it  seems  to  have  plain  lessons 
for  the  future:  that  to  stand  still  is 
fatal :  that  not  the  i)rice.  but  the 
character  of  service,  is  the  decisive 
])oint :  that  no  fare,  however  cheaj), 
makes  poor  service  pleasing,  and  no 
fare,  however  high,  is  prohibitive  if 
service  is  sufficiently  good.  Also  that 
dei)endence  upon  increasing  savings 
out  of  a  fi.xed  income  finally  leads 
into  a  blind  alley,  whereas  the  path 
of  greater  income,  based  on  better 
service  leads  to  a  constantly  widening 
future.  Also  that  in  the  passenger 
business,  passengers  and  their  very 
human  tastes  and  feelings  are  the 
units  of  first  im])ortance.  and  that  no 
technical  perfection  atones  for  their 
nesrlect. 

It  is  plain  that  the  story  of  the 
electric  car  is  vet  to  be  a  long  one. 
How  happy  it  is  to  lie  will  depend  on 
its  efforts  toward  speed,  comfort,  and 
beauty:  preeminence  in  which  w-as 
the  basis  of  its  success  forty  years 
ago. 


What  is.  probably,  the  longest  and 
straightest  niece  of  track  anywhere  is 
in  the  .Argentine  Rejiublic.  It  is  211 
miles  long,  and  is  without  a  curve  or 
a  bridge. 


While  the  building  of  new  rail- 
roads has  been  practically  at  a  stand- 
still in  this  country  for  some  years 
there  are  actually  fi30  miles  under 
construction  at  this  time,  while  1.18r) 
miles  of  new  construction  has  been 
authorized.  Most  of  this  new  con- 
struction is  in  the  way  of  extension.s. 
to  lines  already  in  existence. 


Youth 

Is 

At  the 

Controls 


By 

H.  C.  Upshaw 
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Night  View  of  English  Field  at  Amarillo.  Texas. 


MANAGERS  of  big  industries  may 
not  be  sitting  up  nights  wait- 
ing for  young  men  to  arrive 
with  plans  for  running  the  business, 
but  air  transport  certainly  does  wel- 
come them.  Ordinarily,  in  this  com- 
paratively new  branch  of  transporta- 
tion, the  financing,  the  conferring, 
the  dreary  work  of  making  tariffs, 
and  all  that  kind  of  routine,  is  cared 
for  by  the  gray-headed  gentlemen, 
but  youth  pilots  the  ships  and  risks 
its  life  in  experimentation  certain  to 
be  important  to  the  hapi^iness  and 
convenience  of  human  beings  deter- 
mined to  go  somewhere  in  a  hurry. 

Three  years  ago,  or  a  little  less, 
Harold  English  was  barnstorming  in 
an  antiquat- 
ed plane. 
Today  he  is 
the  designer, 
builder,  and 
owner  of 
one  of  the 
largest  air- 
ports in  the 
country,  at 
Amarillo, 
Texas.  And 

he  is  27  years  old.    Here  is  his  story. 

"A  little  more  than  two  years  ago," 
.said  English,  to  an  inquisitive  visitor. 
"I  made  my  first  commercial  tri]), 
carrying  an  oil  man  who  said  he  had 
to  be  in  Santa  Fe  that  night.  I  left 
Amarillo  at  12:45  headed  west.  T 
was  flying  a  dilajiidated  old  Army  H, 
good  for  less  than  55  miles  an  hour 
at  best,  and  carrying  only  45  gallons 
of  gas.    I  knew  that  we  could  not 


reach  Santa  Fe  before  dark,  and  there 
were  no  lights  at  that  time  for  land- 
ing there.  I  also  knew  that  the  ceil- 
ing of  my  plane  was  not  more  than 
8000  feet,  and  that  mountains  reach- 
ing 10,000  feet  into  the  air  lay  be- 
tween me  and  Santa  Fe.  Needless 
to  say  I  didn't  reach  Santa  Fe  on 
that  trip,  but  I  did  succeed  in  getting 
my  passenger  close  enough  to  go  into 
Santa  Fe  l)y  automobile  on  time. 

"Compare  that  trip  with  the  trip 
we  make  out  of  this  port  every  day, 
covering  the  distance  between  Ama- 
rillo and  Santa  Fe  in  less  than  two 
hours,  over  country  that  is.  for  the 
most  part,  well  marked  and  well 
lighted  now.  Then  remember  that 
only  a  little 
more  t  ban 
two  years 
have  elapsed 
since  I  made 
that  first 
trip." 

\\  n  g  1  i  s  h 
looked  from 
the  windows 
of  his  office 
on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  bis  own  airjjort  build- 
ing, across  710  acres  that  comi)rise  a 
perfect  landing  field.  Commercial 
and  private  ])lanes  taxi  across  that 
level  stretch  of  land  every  day  now, 
taking  off  on  a  flight  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

"The  lack  of  facilities  at  the  time 
of  my  first  tri])  contrasts  strangely 
with  conditions  today,"  he  continued. 
"We  left  Amarillo  that  time  with  our 


tanks  full  of  gas,  with  plenty  of  oil. 
But  by  the  time  we  reached  Tucum- 
cari,  New  Mexico,  we  had  to  stop 
for  gas.  There  were  no  landing  fields 
so  we  just  headed  down  about  three 
miles  out  from  town,  and  waited  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  gasoline  from 
town.  The  gasoline  with  which  we 
filled  the  tanks  turned  out  to  be  kero- 
sene, as  I  suspected  when  T  first 
smelled  it.  That  meant  another  delay 
while  we  sent  back  to  town  for  gaso- 
line and  tried  to  em])ty  the  tanks  of 
kerosene.  We  didn't  get  them  com- 
pletely emptied.  I  am  sure  there  must 
have  been  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
left  in  each  tank  when  we  filled  it 
the  'second  time. 

".All  of  this  delay  caused  me  great 
anxiety  because  I  was  planning  to 
get  across  the  mountains  bv  follow- 
ing the  canyons  to  a  low  place,  and 
darkness  was  coming  fast.  When  we 
finally  took  off  things  went  well  as 
long  as  we  were  flving  low  and  the 
engine  was  hot.  When  we  started  to 
climb  for  the  mountains  and  the  en- 
gine began  to  cool  it  started  to  com- 
plain of  the  kerosene.  It  died  right 
over  the  can  von  s.  There  were  only 
two  short  fields  available.  I  sli])])ed 
into  one  of  them  and  came  to  a  sto]) 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  200-foot  bluff. 

"My  passenger  was  so  glad  to  come 
out  of  the  plane  alive  that  he  forgot 
he  wanted  to  get  into  .Santa  Fe  that 
night.  l)Ut  I  was  determinefl  to  get 
him  in  on  time  if  possible.  Mv  nrob- 
'em  was  solved  by  the  only  inhabitant 
of  that  lonely  canyon,  a  Mexican 
sheej)  herder  who  owned  an  old  P'ord. 
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one  that  rivaled  my  plane  in  age  but 
was  more  reliable  since  it  took  my 
passenger  into  Santa  Fe  on  time." 

English  spent  that  night  in  the 
canyon  with  his  plane,  aiul  at  daylight 
discovered  he  was  in  a  box  canyon, 
a  difficult  place  to  get  out  of  at  best. 
He  u])rooted  little  cedar  trees  first  to 
make  a  run-way.  and  then  he  took  off, 
having  great  difficulty  in  gaining  alti- 
tude enough  to  take  him  out  of  the 
canyon,  then  headed  his  i)lane  for 
home. 

"That  experience  is  ty])ical  of  many 
similar  experiences  of  pilots  every- 
where," he  continued.  "It  only  serves 
to  illustrate  the  ra])id  ])rogress  made 
in  commercial  flying  in  the  last  three 
years.  From  an  occujiation  that  in- 
volved a  series  of  exciting  adventures 
has  evolved  an  organized  industry, 
transportation  by  air,  one  that  prom- 
ises to  rival  the  older  methods  of 
transportation  in  the  near  future." 

English  was  born  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Four  years  ago  he  learned  to 
fly,  and  a  year  later  became  the  jiroud 
possessor  of  the  old  Army  H  in 
which  he  went  barnstorming  over  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  .\fter  his  first  com- 
mercial trip  in  this  i)lane  be  turned 
his  attention  to  commercial  living,  im- 
mediate'v  laying  plans  for  the  build- 
ing of  his  own  airport. 

The  realization  of  his  dreams  came 
last  September,  when  luiglish  field, 
four  miles  northeast  of  Amarillo,  was 
o])ened  for  liusincss.  This  airport, 
both  the  lay  of  the  field  and  the  buikl- 
ings.  were  built  according  to  i)lans 
designed  by  the  owner.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  airports  in  the  United 
States,  private  or  munici])al.  consid- 
ering the  field,  lights,  and  facilities. 
The  port  has  its  own  water  plant,  al^o 
a  powerful  radio  station.  The  outlav, 
including  laiildings  and  planes,  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  $130,000, 

The  field  covers  more  than  one 
square  mile  (710  acres),  a  level 
stretch  that  offers  a  jierfect  landing 
field  with  60  boundary  lights,  and 
marked  in  the  day  by  vellow  cones. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  native 
sod.  F"our  million  candlepower  flood- 
lights illuminate  the  field  at  night. 

The  main  building  on  the  field  con- 
tains a  hangar,  offices,  rejiair  depot, 
lunch  and  rest  rooms,  and  at  present, 
sleejjing  fpiarters.  The  hangar  will 
accommoflate  the  largest  ground  plan" 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  recentlv 
entertained  a  visiting  plane  of  this 
type.  It  will  take  care  of  four  ordi- 
nary tri-motor  planes.  On  top  of  th" 
hangar  a  huge  Neon  .sign  reading 
"Amarillo"  marks  the  spot  at  night. 

The  repair  depot  handles  airplane 
repairs  for  a  radius  of  300  miles.  It 
is  the  authorized  service  .station  for 


four  makes  of  airplane  engines — 
Wright,  Kinner.  Velie,  and  I^imbert. 
The  rei)air  station  carries  a  $15,000 
stock  of  parts  and  accessories  and 
maintains  a  crew  of  licensed  me- 
chanics at  all  times.  English  Field  has 
five  jilanes,  two  to  six-])assenger, 
used  for  commercial  flying,  and  in 
the  school  of  instruction. 


I).   W.  Toliilinsoii 


"As  evidence  of  the  steady  increase 
in  commercial  flying  we  have  been 
enlarging  all  departments  of  our  ])ort 
steadily  since  we  opened  last  .Septem- 
ber," Mr.  Engli.sh  said.  "A  new  han- 
gar, 60  by  100  feet,  is  under  con- 
struction at  ])resent.  .\  third  story  is 
being  added  to  the  main  building  to 
increase  the  office  space.  Duplex 
dwellings  and  two  cottages  for  em- 
))loyes  of  the  port  are  nearly  com- 
pleted." 

Besides  the  buikling  actually  un- 
der construction  now,  ])lans  are  com- 
plete for  a  $30,000  hotel  building  on 
the  field,  and  work  will  be  started  in 
the  near  future.  The  plans  for  this 
Iniilding  provide  for  an  underground 
loading  rack,  and  a  glazed  i)assage- 
way  between  the  hotel  building  and 
the  landing  field  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers. 


The  Costs  in  Air  Trans- 
port 

By  D.  \V.  ToMLiNsoN 
Vice  President  T.A.T. -Maddux  Air 
Lilies.  Chief  of  Operations,  Western 
Division 
"How  much  did  it  cost?" 
That  question,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
asked   about    Ford    tri-motored  air 
transports    far    oftener    than  one 


would  imagine.  Usually  the  next  in- 
quiry is,  "what  does  it  cost  to  run 
it?"' 

As  few  i)eoi)!e  com])rchend  the 
purchasing  power  of  large  sums  of 
money,  even  if  nearly  all  appreciate 
the  value  of  small  amounts,  it  is  my 
belief  that  people  will  better  under- 
stand figures  for  an  air  transport  if 
reduced  to  com])arisons  with  an 
automobile. 

The  original  cost  of  a  jjassenger- 
carrying  airjjlane  used  by  our  organ- 
ization is  about  the  .same  as  the  price 
of  a  fleet  of  100  low-priced  cars,  or 
sixty  of  medium  value.  Our  air 
transports  average  almost  1300  horse- 
])ower;  ajiproximatcly  that  of  50  av- 
erage-power aut(jmobiles. 

( iasoline  used  by  the  airiilane's 
three  motors  totals  about  two  and 
one-half  barrels  an  hour,  this  being 
the  c;ipacily  of  si.x  average-size  auto- 
mobile tanks.  luiough  airplane  gaso- 
line for  one  hour  of  flight  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  1200-miie  automobile 
trip. 

Lubricating  oil  costs  for  an  air 
transport  are  ])henomenal  in  com- 
Ijarison  with  those  for  an  automobile. 
The  average  car  uses  about  six  quarts 
of  oil  every  three  weeks.  A  tri-mo- 
tored airplane  requires  twice  that 
much  every  hour. 

Much  of  the  costly  checking  and 
overhauling  connected  with  commer- 
cial aviation  could  be  avoided  if  it 
were  possible  to  know  before  start- 
ing investigation  that  which  has  been 
proved  when  the  work  is  finished. 
But  there  is  no  known  method  of  es- 
tablishing the  condition  of  either  mo- 
tors or  plane  except  by  rigid  inspec- 
tion. All  motors  are  checked  up  after 
every  run,  tests  are  made  prior  to  ev- 
ery flight,  and  it  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  these  motors  are  not  over- 
hauled within  400  flying  hours.  The 
average  automobile,  in  comparison, 
usually  travels  more  than  20,000 
miles  before  it  is  overhauled,  and  it 
is  .seldom  that  intelligent  check-ups 
are  made  unless  motor  trouble  de- 
velops. 

The  cost  of  a  single  air  transport 
motor  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
bungalow  and  lot  in  an  attractive 
part  of  the  city ;  therefore,  tri-motor 
equi])ment  represents  the  cost  of 
three  good  modern  homes. 

Air  transports  require  not  less 
than  two  first-class  aviators  and  a 
ground  crew  of  high-grade  mechan- 
ics, all  experts  in  their  line,  and  de- 
cidedly expensive  in  the  matter  of 
salaries.  Chauffeurs  costing  as  little 
as  $5  a  day  are  seldom  found  on 
any  but  the  most  expensive  automo- 
biles, and  thousands  of  garage  mc- 
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chanics  are  sjlad  to  receive  one  dol- 
lar an  hour  for  their  lal)or. 

The  average  Hfe  of  a  modern  air 
transport  has  not  been  determined, 
for  none  has  had  time  to  wear  out, 
although  many  have  been  scrapped 
long  before  their  time  on  account  of 
greatly  improved  equipment  having 
been  perfected.  Various  flying  or- 
ganizations and  some  of  the  import- 
ant insurance  companies  have  arbi- 
trarily fixed  a  lifetime  for  an  air 
transport,  the  former  to  establish  a 
basis  for  depreciation  of  the  equip- 
ment, the  latter  to  set  a  standard  for 
tlieir  charges.  This  supposed  lifetime 
for  an  air  trans])ort  is  somewhere 
around  3000  hours,  while  many  auto- 
mobiles live  and  work  that  many 
days. 

Air  trans):)()rtation  is  still  too  new 
to  have  settled  down  to  standardized 
costs ;  no  attempt  yet  has  been  made 
to  utilize  anything  but  the  finest  men, 
materials  and  maintenance.  The  ad- 
vanced costs  of  all  are  justified,  and 
something  which  the  ])resent-day 
traveler  can  afi'ord  to  remember 
when  planning  an  itinerary. 

The  Foolish  Fears  of 
Flyers 

By  F.  E.  Williams 
This,  my  hearties,  is  the  tale  of  the 
evaporation  of  sundry  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions. It  is  Vt'ritten  with  the 
thought  of  being  of  service  to  those 
of  you  who  feel  that  transcontinental 
air  travel  is  a  fine  thing — for  some- 
body else. 

It  came  to  pass,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
that  I  was  invited  to  a  conference  in 


Xew  York  City.  One  week  was  all 
I  could  spare  for  the  round  trip,  so 
it  was  plain  that  the  air-rail  com- 
bination would  have  to  be  used.  Let 
me  point  out  that  I  knew  I  would  be 
far  safer  in  a  plane  than  in  a  car 
or  on  a  train,  as  long  as  the  plane 
was  flown  intelligently.  I  have  flown 
planes  all  over  the  .states  while  in 
the  army.  navy,  and  civilian  organ- 
izations. Well  do  I  know  the  siren 
call  of  thick  weather  as  it  tempts  a 
pilot  to  show  the  folks  what  a  fine 
bit  of  blind  flying  he  can  do.  Vcu 
who  have  driven  your  own  car  for 
years  know  the  nervousness  exper- 


ienced when  you  ride  with  some  one 
else  who  takes  chances  you  wouldn't 
think  of  taking. 

Clouds  hung  low  when  niv  wife 
took  me  to  the  airport,  so  I  imme- 
diately assumed  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  whether  the  plane  should 
leave  or  stay  on  the  ground.  I 
■squinted  here  and  there,  rushed  into 
the  weather  office  and  got  bad  news, 
trotted  out  and  snif¥ed  the  air,  and 
had  i)ractically  decided  that  the  plane 
shouldn't  leave,  when  a  stentorian 
call  of  "All  aboar-r-r-rd"  forced  me 
to  hasten  into  my  reserved  seat. 

I  had  kissed  my  wife  goodbye  with 
the  guilty  feeling  that  I  was  deliber- 
ately depriving  her  of  a  means  of 
supi)ort^  however  ([uestionable,  and 
liad  to  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that  the  insurance  premiums 
WL're  all  i)aid  up  to  date. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  taken  off, 
and  were  climbing  smoothly  in  a 
large  s])iral  toward  the  cloud  layer 
lianging  at  the  2000- foot  level.  While 
climbing.  1  noticed  that  the  plane  was 
kept  within  gliding  distance  of  the 
airi)ort.  so  1  leaned  back  in  the  seat, 
a  very  comfortable  one,  by  the  way, 
adjustable  to  any  angle,  ruid  went 
lo  work  helping  the  pilot  look  for  a 
liole  in  the  clouds  to  climb  through, 
])raying  the^  while  that  he  would  not 
trv  to  ])low  up  through  the  soup  if 
lie  couldn't  find  a  hole.  The  only 
ones  (|ualified  to  ])oint  a  derisive 
linger  at  me  here  are  old  pilots  who 
liave  gone  through  a  similar  c.\|)er- 
icnce  without  like  reactions. 

(ireat  was  the  relief  when  we  foiuul 
an  o])ening  and  spiraled  SOO  feet 
through  the  clouds  into  a  dazzling 
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world  of  siinsliine  spread  out  on  top. 
Having  a  pilot's  faith  in  Wasp  motors 
1  quit  worrying,  and  picked  up  the 
morning  paper  wherein  lay  an  account 
of  searchers  having  found  my  very 
good  friend  Jimmy  Doles  and  his 
wrecked  air  liner.  He  had  nose<l  his 
way  into  a  storm  area  in  an  effort 
to  get  through,  and  had  flown  smack 
into  a  inoinilain  while  Minded  hy  the 
snow  storm. 

Rv  that  time,  we  were  at  an  ele- 
vation of  12,000  feet,  and  were  look- 
ing down  at  Lake  .Arrowhead  far 
helow.  Then,  in  a  moment,  we  sailed 
l)ast  Big  Hear  Lake,  which  nestled 
among  the  mountain  to])s  at  an  ele- 
vation of  7000  feet.  The  cold  must 
have  been  intense,  as  deep  snow 
covered  the  mountains  and  the  ice  on 
the  lake.  Our  cabin  was  so  warm 
that  we  had  all  taken  off  hats  and 
overcoats.  I  di.scovered  with  a  start 
that  I  was  enjoying  the  scenery  al- 
together too  enthusiastically,  so  I 
looked  around  inside  the  cabin  for 
sometliing  to  worry  about.  The  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  sign 
t)rohihiting  smoking.  1  nearly  gur- 
gled with  joy,  as  one  of  my  pet  be- 
liefs is  that  an  airjilane  in  llight  is 
no  place  to  build  fires. 

Just  then,  the  pilot  turned  around 
to  see  how  the  eleven  customers  were 
getting  along,  and  we  recognized  each 
other  with  much  glee.  He  turned 
the  controls  over  to  the  mate  and 
came  back  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 
.\fter  the  greetings  were  over  and  I 
had  lied  about  what  a  fine  time  I 
was  having,  I  asked,  nonchalantly, 
whether  he  would  have  down  blind 
up  through  the  clouds  if  there  had 
been  no  opening. 

Now,  mark  you,  tliis  ])ili)l  was  an 
instructor  in  the  navy  before  the  most 
of  us  knew  the  difference  between  a 
propeller  and  an  electric  fan.  and  cer- 
tainly was  qualified  and  able  to  lly 
blind  all  he  ])leased.  I  e.\])ected  him 
to  reply  that  he  would  have  read  his 
way  up  through  the  clouds.  "Read- 
ing" one's  way  is  vernacular  for  the 
process  of  pulling  the  head  inside  the 
cock])it  to  read  the  instruments  when 
all  sight  of  ground  and  sky  is  lost. 
-So  1  was  ])leasantly  amazed  to  see 
him  look  at  me  with  a  big  grin  as 
be  answered,  "No,  indeed,  I'm  a  great 
sunshine  i)ilot  when  I've  got  a  load 
of  ])assengers."  During  my  last  spell 
of  duty  at  a  civilian  Hying  school,  I 
had  grown  accustonieil  to  being  call- 
ed, "Cjrandmother."  due  to  my  ])ol- 
icies  of  a  similar  nature,  anrl  constant 
insistence  upon  things  being  just  so. 
I  had  felt  an  occasional  inner  sus- 
picion that  perhaps  I  was  too  fussy, 
but  here  was  one  of  the  most  res])ect- 
ed  veterans  who  felt  as  I  did,  so  I 


was  encouraged  to  hold  fast  to  the 
old  ideals. 

It  was  l)ecoming  fairly  hard  lo  find 
something  to  worry  about,  but  1  fm- 
ally  concentrated  upon  the  fact  that 
we  were  ai)i)roaching  the  secticjn  of 
the  West  where  storms  materialize 
almost  instantly  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
and  that  even  if  we  did  turn  back  to 
avoid  one  we  might  be  hemmed  in 
by  others  astern. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  this  alarm, 
the  pil(jt  called  me  forward  and 
handed  me  a  set  of  head-])hones.  I 
could  hear  his  voice  as  he  called  to 
the  land  station  operator  a  hundred 
miles  away,  and  could  hear  the  land 
oi)erator  very  clearly  as  he  gave  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  weather  in  all 
directions  and  asked  for  a  re])ort  of 
our  i)osition.  The  pilot  told  him  ex- 
actly where  we  were,  and  turned  to 
me  with  another  big  grin,  knowing 
that  I  had  never  heard  such  commun- 
icaticjn  before.  The  information  we 
received  from  the  ground  station 
would  have  enabled  us  to  avoid  an 
area  where  storms  were  likely  to  oc- 
cur, so  I  had  to  return  to  my  seat 
and  manufacture  some  other  alarming 
situation. 

This  occujjation  was  held  in  abey- 
ance when  the  mate  i)ut  tables  in 
front  of  the  i)assengers,  and  it  was 
I)lain  that  luncheon  was  forthcoming. 
.\mong  many  other  things,  it  included 
a  huge  piece  of  very  rich  chocolate 
cake  so  good  that  all  hands  ate  every 
crumb.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  mis- 
take for  a  couple  who  had  looked  at 
the  bottom  of  .several  glasses  before 
embarking.  The  excellent  luncheon 
lulled  me  into  a  comfortable  doze 
which  lasted  through  a  landing  at 
Winslow  to  change  pilots,  and  on 
through  the  afternoon  until  darkness 
began  to  close  in. 

.Aha!  Here  was  foo<l  for  thought. 
.Sup])ose  the  route  wasn't  well  lighted, 
and  the  airport  no  more  ])lainly  Hood- 
ed with  light  than  that  upon  which  I 
had  made  my  last  night  landing  with 
a  three-engined  plane!  The  port  re- 
ferred to  had  its  lighting  system 
placed  by  a  laddie  who  knew  nothing 
about  Hying.  The  lights  shone  very 
brightly  in  visitors'  eyes  as  they  walk- 
ed along  the  hangar  line,  but  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  was  absolutely  in- 
visible from  the  air.  This  line  of 
thought  was  rudely  interrujited  by 
first  one  big  beacon  and  then  another 
Hashing  ])ast  below  us  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  there  went  an  emergency 
field  that  was  better  lighted  than  the 
regular  air])ort  mentioned.  I  was 
bouncing  up  and  down  with  appreci- 
ation of  the  evidence  of  some  fine 
Italian  hand  in  all  this,  when  we 
circled  over  the  airport  at  our  desti- 


nation, and  found  it  bathed  in  a  flood 
of  light  that  would  have  revealed  a 
dog  sitting  on  any  part  of  it,  and  he 
wouldn't  need  to  be  a  Great  Dane, 
either.  Every  building  and  pole  in 
the  vicinity  was  visilile,  enabling  the 
pilot  to  apjiroach  acciu-ately  to  a  per- 
fect landing. 

As  we  taxied  back  to  the  hangar,  I 
was  thankful  that  I  knew  enough  of 
the  technicalities  involved  to  ajjpre- 
ciate  fully  what  a  multitude  of  details 
had  been  taken  care  of  to  insure  the 
successful  com])letion  of  every  tlight. 
The  average  passenger  would  miss 
many  of  the  finer  touches  indicating 
intelligent  forethouglit  and  i)rcpara- 
lion  in  every  dei)artment. 

I  truly  enjoyed  the  remainder  of 
the  trip  to  New  York,  where  I  spent 
three  full  davs,  and  was  happy  until 
west  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  return 
trip,  when  the  weather  maps  inspect- 
ed at  every  stoj)  showed  sttjrm  con- 
ditions on  the  West  Coast. 

We  landed  at  Winslow  for  lunch- 
eon, being  due  at  Los  Angeles  at 
four  o'clock,  and  were  amazed  to 
hear  that  the  plane  was  grounded  by 
orders  from  Los  .Angeles,  and  that 
we  would  be  presented  with  I'ullman 
accommodations  on  a  train  that  would 
be  along  in  four  hours. 

There  was  some  discussion,  even 
among  the  company  personnel,  ex- 
pressing wonderment  that  we  were 
not  Hown  farther  west  before  shift- 
ing to  the  train  because  the  weather 
was  perfect  at  Winslow.  We  con- 
tinued to  wonder  until  about  daylight 
the  next  morning  when  we  awa]<- 
ened  in  the  region  we  thought  we 
should  have  Hown  to,  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  well  devel- 
oped snow  storm.  As  I  lay  there, 
warm  and  comfortable  in  the  berth 
provided  by  the  transport  com])an\-.  I 
decided  that  the  great-grandmother 
of  the  aerial  clan  must  be  at  the  helm 
of  that  com])any  and  believe  one  who 
is  tolerably  familiar  with  the  busines'^, 
she  surely  knew  her  knitting. 

If  only  one  person  reads  this,  ami 
is  moved  to  Hv  across  this  country  of 
ours  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  acconi- 
I)Iished  a  great  good,  because  he  will 
find  his  heart  filled  with  a  great  joy 
at  the  marvelous  thrill  of  the  adven- 
ture, and  I  shall  have  gained  a  friend. 


"I  believe  that  as  a  rule  we  deter- 
mine our  own  fate  by  knowing  when 
to  seize  the  passing  chance." — .l/v"" 
T.  llcrrick. 


"^'ou  can  never  supjjlant  judgment 
by  regulation,  for  it  is  only  through 
experience  that  we  learn." — Colourl 
C.  M.  Young. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Breaking  Day 

MOST  MEN,  said  some  wise  thinker,  are  three- 
fifths  genius  and  two-fifths  fudge.  About  a 
\ear  ago.  wherever  one  Hstened.  always  the 
talk  was  about  the  wonderful  prosperity.  People 
talked  in  thousands  who  seldom  or  never  had  owned 
a  hundred  dollars  at  one  time  that  could  be  called 
their  own.  Men  stood  in  hotel  lobbies  and  on  street 
corners  gabbling  and  setting  down  figures  in  little 
books — profits  they  never  had  and  never  would  have. 
Paper  profits.  Imaginary  winnings.  Not  a  sane 
thought  about  the  day  of  reckoning.  Hapless  vic- 
tims of  what  a  keen-witted  writer  in  San  Francisco 
called  Profitless  Prosperity,  adding,  very  sensibly, 
that  now  they  must  come  to  the  front  and  help  in 
creating  what  can  be  made  a  Profitable  Depression. 

The  old  shop-worn  terms  will  nf)t  explain  away 
what  some  call  the  depression.  Psychology  and 
trends  toward  this  and  that  mean  \  ery  little.  What 
is  needed  now  is  not  only  reasoning,  but  reasonable 
men,  men  who  know  that  what  we  are  living 
through,  what  indeed  we  have  Ik'cd  through  was  and 
is  an  unusually  long-delayed  period  of  readjustment 
as  ine\  itable  as  tomorrow's  sunrise.  Politics,  endless 
tariff  debates,  party  chicanery,  these  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  creating  this  reduced  speed  in  com- 
merce and  industr}-,  but  mainly  it  is  as  unfair  anfl 
senseless  to  blame  everything  bad  on  Mr.  Hoover 
and  congress  as  it  would  he  to  charge  them  with 
responsibility  for  the  prolonged  hot  weather.  Men 
are  crying  over  the  loss  of  something  they  never  had 
in  their  hands,  grumbling  over  the  low  prices  of 
commodities  which  have  been  unjustly  and  wrong- 
fully high  for  ten  years,  commodities  only  now  get- 
ting back  to  their  proper  plane.  What  such  men 
must  do.  and  will  have  to  do  sooner  or  later,  is 
charge  off  in  their  ledgers  all  these  nightmare  win- 
nings that  represented  nothing;  and  the  sooner  they 
do  it  the  better  for  themselves  and  the  country. 

Just  when  ever3'thing  is  going  to  the  dogs  as  fast 
as  the  grumblers  can  arrange  it  in  their  Hammer 
and  Padlock  Clubs,  along  comes  the  Western  I\ici- 
fic  and  the  Great  Northern  with  contracts  for  $10.- 
000,000  worth  of  construction  on  112  miles  of  road 
from  the  North  into  California! 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  bring  yelps  of  woe 
what  does  the  government  do  but  begin  letting  con- 
tracts on  the  first  $10,660,000  worth  of  work  on  the 
gigantic  Boulder  Dam  ! 

The  Southern  Pacific  announces  it  has  bought  the 
Cotton  Belt,  a  line  1,800  miles  long,  probably  because 
it  never  expected  to  make  money  with  it;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  continues  an  electrification  proj- 
ect that  will  cost  $100,000,000,  and  the  Lackawanna 
gf)es  on  with  its  immense  suburban  electrification  to 
cost  many  millions  more — work  for  many  men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  blue  s])ell  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  railr()ad^ 
of  the  United  States  spent  for  equipment,  additions 
and  betterments  $223,772,000,  an  increase  of  $96,- 
653,000  over  that  i)criod  in  1929,  and  $95,344,000  than 
in  that  period  of  1928.  Does  this  look  like  hard 
times  ? 

You  know  the  Superheater  Company?  Naturally. 
That  company  recently  reported  for  the  six  months 


ended  lune  30,  a  net  profit  of  $2,435,677  compared 
with  $2,209,810  in  the  same  i)eriod  of  1929.  Not  so 
l)ad  in  a  "depressed"  season.'' 

Right  behind  this  report  comes  another  note  for 
the  Pessimists  of  Profitless  Prosi)erity  showing  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  asked  the  powers  in  Wash- 
ington for  permission  to  buy  another  railroad.  This 
time  it  is  the  property  of  the  Gulf  &  West  Texas 
which  is  constructing  a  line  between  San  .Antonio 
and  San  Angelo.  B}-  a  contract  between  the  .South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  West  Texas  stockholders,  the 
trunk  line  will  pay  $50,000  for  all  outstanding  com- 
mon stock  of  the  small  line;  will  pny  all  operating 
expenses,  assume  its  indebtedness  and  finance  con- 
struction of  the  113  miles  of  line. 

This  looks  pretty  bad  for  the  joy  killers,  but  there 
is  more  to  come.  Hardly  had  the  Hammer  &  Pad- 
lock Club  met  the  other  day  before  word  was  re- 
ceived that  the  New  York  Central  had  put  6.000  men 
back  to-  work  in  the  shops ;  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  had 
resumed  production  ;  the  Van  Sweringen  lines  had 
contracted  for  58,600  tons  of  rails,  and  there  were 
indications  that  other  railroads  would  place  their 
annual  requirements  earlier  than  usual.  The  New 
York  Central  is  expected  to  inquire  for  200.000  tons, 
the  Pennsylvania  for  180,000  and  the  Reading  for 
35,000  tons. 

The  air  transport  comi)anies,  with  increased  rates, 
report  much  larger  business  than  ever.  Tulsa,  ( )kla., 
says  more  than  7,000  persons  leave  or  arrive  there 
every  month  by  airplane.  Men  and  women  do  not 
use  this  expensive  form  of  transportation  when  they 
are  short  of  money.  And  there  is  no  boom  any- 
where in  the  oil  business.  At  times  the  air  passenger 
business  of  Tulsa  has  exceeded  that  of  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin  combined.  Air  traffic  across  the 
continent  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  one  company 
flies  extra  planes  daily  and  several  new  com])anies 
are  forming. 

In  the  automotive  field  btisiness  is  active.  K.  W. 
Woodruff,  president  of  the  White  Motor  Co..  says, 
"r)nly  twice  before  in  t-he  history  of  the  automotive 
industry  has  the  entire  production  out]nit  for  the 
first  six  months  of  any  one  year  exceeded  the  figures 
of  1930.  The  general  slump  in  i)usiness,  in  my 
o])inion.  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Conditions 
will  show  a  decided  im])rovement  when  all  of  us  get 
back  to  normal  vision,  normal  standards  of  comjjari- 
son,  and  normal  acting.  When  we  adjust  oin'selves 
to  conditions,  the  conditions  will  im])rove  and  the 
sooner  we  realize  that  business  is  what  we  make  it 
the  belter  off  we  shall  I)e.  There  has  been  no  un- 
eni])lf)yment  ])roblem  in  the  White  factory." 


Labels 

Webster's  reference  book  defines  a  label  as  a  slip 
of  ])a])er  affixed  to  anything  indicating  its  contents. 
.Somehow  or  other  we  always  think  of  labels  in  con- 
nection with  bottles,  and  our  faith  in  them  has  matc- 
rialh'  weakened  since  the  adxent  of  ])roliibition. 
'i'lierc  is  no  (juestion  that  the  i'ure  l<'ood  and  Drug 
.\ct  has  its  advantages  in  recpiiring  a  label  on  various 
])roducts  to  indicate  their  laboratory  analysis.  We 
liave  never  felt,  however,  when  making  purchases  in 
a  drug  store,  that  the  label,  des|)ite  the  fact  that  it 
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carried  the  laboratory  guarantee,  necessarily  meant 
that  the  product  would  cure  the  particular  disease. 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  been  pro- 
posing a  certificate  of  approval  for  draft  gears  that 
meet  its  laboratory  tests,  and  we  cannot  seem  to  feel 
in  sympathy  with  this  idea.  A  laboratory  certificate 
certainly  is'  not  a  guarantee  that  the  gear  certified 
necessarily  will  meet  your  operating  conditions,  nor 
will  the  certificate  be  of  much  assistance  if  a  gear 
sticks  in  service. 

In  his  address  l)efore  the  Mechanical  Division  in 
June,  Mr.  Aishton  said:  "You  have  made  tests  at 
Purdue  University  and  jjreparcd  specifications,  but 
nevertheless,  in  my  judgment,  equally  important 
with  this  power-brake  investigation,  is  a  continued 
detailed  intelligent  study  of  this  problem  of  draft 
gears."  Mr.  .Aishton's  remarks  seem  to  indicate  that 
only  a  fair  start  has  been  made  on  the  problem  of  the 
draft  gear,  and  that  further  studies  and  tests  must  be 
made,  Ijeyond  those  of  a  laboratory  character,  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  specific  gears.  Therefore 
to  issue  at  this  time  certificates  for  draft  gears  show- 
ing that  they  com])ly  with  certain  laboratory  tests 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  laboratory  label  on 
a  bottle  insofar  as  its  value  goes. 

To  require  a  label  showing  the  lalKjraltjry  contents 
on  various  medicines  and  food  products  probably  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people,  but  we 
dislike  to  cheapen  engineering  brains  by  issuing  a 
certificate  or  label  for  a  mechanical  product  to  assure 
its  reliability.  Mechanical  men  certainly  are  h\g 
enough  and  able  enough  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  merits  of  the  various  draft  gears,  and  to  find  out 
if  they  meet  their  own  jiarticular  ])rol)lems  to  the 
best  advantage. 

There  are  other  dangers  mechanical  men  are  build- 
ing up  for  themselves  under  such  a  process.  Will 
the\'  not  meet  the  argument  from  the  purchasing  de- 
partment that  all  gears  carrying  the  label  are  equal, 
and  therefore  that  the  gear  wliich  is  the  cheapest 
should  be  ordered?  Then,  too,  the  mechanical  offi- 
cers must  not  forget  that  their  compensation  is  based 
on  two  things :  First,  their  engineering  knowledge, 
experience  and  education,  and  secondly  their  execu- 
tive ability.  If  by  concerted  action  these  officers  are 
agreeing  to  standardize  and  label  products,  isn't 
there  a  danger  in  this  of  reducing  the  value  of  their 
services  to  the  company  emjjloying  them? 

We  are  not  minimizing  the  value  of  the  draft  gear 
tests  at  Purdue  University.  They  supply  a  fund  of 
data  and  information  to  the  engineers  which  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  further  studies  and  tests  of  draft 
gears.  But  to  agree  that  the  present  tests  are  con- 
clusive, and  to  label  them,  particularly  without  going 
into  more  exhaustive  road  and  operating  tests,  cer- 
tainly seems  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  believe  the  label  can  continue  to  serve  its 
greatest  advantage  when  limited  to  bottles  and  pack- 
age goods.  Even  then  we  have  learned  to  be  skepti- 
cal regarding  the  value  of  the  label  when  some  of 
our  best  friends  point  to  it  as  an  assurance  of  merit 
in  what  they  are  oflfering  us. 


The  Passing  of  Two  Pioneers 

Twenty  years  ago  Glenn  Curtiss,  who  died  unex- 
pectedly July  23,  startled  the  world  by  making  an 
airplane  flight  from  Albany  to  New  York.  The 
trip,  was  made  in  1910  for  $10,000  offered  by  the 
New  York  World.  He  made  two  stops  with  his 
"box  kite"  plane,  and  finished  his  journey  at  Gover- 


nor's Island,  having  covered  the  distance  of  150  miles 
in  two  hours  and  51  minutes.  Twenty  years  later — 
a  few  weeks  ago — he  made  the  same  flight  in  a  huge 
modern  Curtiss  Condor  capable  of  carrying  20  pas- 
sengers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Wright  brothers,  no 
other  man  did  so  much  for  American  aviation  as 
Glenn  Curtiss.  After  the  pioneering  phase  of  avia- 
tion had  passed  he  turned  to  the  commercial  side  and 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  developing  the  airplane  as 
it  is  today.  The  Curtiss  .Airplane  Company,  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  built  many  airplanes  for  the  United 
States  and  foreign  governments  and  for  private  com- 
panies and  individuals. 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Curtiss  another 
pioneer  in  aviation,  Chance  Vought,  died  at  South- 
ampton, Long  Island.  He  was  the  designer  of  many 
fighting  planes  and  developer  of  the  first  standard- 
ized planes  capable  of  withstanding  the  stresses  of 
"shooting"  from  catapults  on  floating  aircraft  car- 
riers. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  Lewis  &  Vought  Corpn.,  which  he  organized  and 
which  became  this  year  a  division  of  the  United  .Air- 
craft iS;  Transportation  Company. 


This  Will  Be  Good 

.Senator  Howell  of  Nebraska,  an  adv(jcate  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  displays  much  courage  in  asking 
the  United  States  senate  to  investigate  the  Alaska 
Railroad.  The  people  of  this  nation  have  poured 
many  millions  into  that  delectable  project,  without 
knowing  it.  The  inquiry  probably  will  be  under- 
taken by  Senators  Howell,  Thomas  of  Idaho,  and 
Kendrick  of  Wyoming. 

It  isn't  safe  to  say  just  what  this  government  rail- 
road has  cost,  but  it  has  been  a  very  large  amount. 
No  particular  criticism  attaches  to  the  men  who 
have  been  managing  the  property.  They  were 
trained  railroad  men.  The  road  is  popular,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  among  the  handful  of  men  and  women 
in  that  Far  Northern  province.  Hut  the  building  of 
the  line,  the  influences  affecting  the  government's 
decision  to  build,  the  endless  costs,  these  are  matters 
of  very  wide  and  fleep  interest.  The  outcome  of  the 
hearing  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest. 


The  Helpers 

( )nce  more  the  railroads  are  to  be  asked  or  directed 
by  the  government  to  reduce  their  freight  rates  to 
help  the  farmers  of  drouth-stricken  regions.  A  year 
or  so  ago  the  .same  action  was  taken.  To  put  it 
plainly,  the  owners  of  railroads  who  are  men  and 
women  in  many  walks  of  life  must  give  to  another 
class  or  industry.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
owners  of  truck  lines  and  steamships,  and  even  the 
government's  barges  on  inland  waters  may  be 
drafted  for  the  same  purpose?  In  great  national 
crises  the  railroads  always  are  the  first  dependable 
hel])ers.  We  all  like  to  have  a  man  out  to  dinner 
occasionally  but  we  don't  like  the  idea  of  taking  in 
deadhead  boarders. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  railroad 
stockholders  think  of  their  own  enforced  philan- 
thropy. For,  of  course,  they  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  What  a  life  they  do  lead,  these  stockholders! 
Word  reaches  them  one  day  that  the  commission  in 
Washington  has  authorized  rate  increases  certain  to 
yield  $f5,000,000  a  year.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stockholder 
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go  to  the  movies  that  night.  In  the  morning  the 
papers  tell  of  a  rate  cut  by  the  commission  that 
will  cost  the  roads  $12,000,000.  O  well,  says  the 
Stockholder  family,  we  can  still  eat.  And  then,  to 
the  despair  of  the  whole  outfit,  the  President  asks 
the  roads  to  help  the  distressed  grain  farmers  or 
those  in  flooded  or  drouth-stricken  regions.  And  the 
rail  executives  with  the  liberality  for  which  they 
always  have  been  famous,  call  on  the  President  at 
Washington  and  tell  him,  modestly — only  25  or  30 
reporters  and  camera  men  being  permitted  present — 
that  the  railroads  certainly  will  help  the  farmers. 
Which  reminds  us  of  the  New  York  Sun's  comment,  a 
few  days  ago :  "Farm  relief,"  said  the  Sun  always 
consists  of  sticking  up  someone  else."  After  the 
farmers  have  been  well  helped  it  is  to  be  hoped  some- 
one will  remember  the  idle  shopmen  here  and  there. 


The  Original  Advertiser 

Recently  the  advertising  manager  of  a  nationally 
known  concern  which  carries  a  full  page  in  many  of 
the  national  magazines,  said  that  his  concern  was 
sixty  days  behind  on  orders — new  business. 

"Why  do  you  continue  to  advertise,  if  you  can't 
take  care  of  your  present  orders?"  he  was  asked. 

"The  concern  that  does  not  need  advertising  to- 
day," he  answered,  "can  afiford  to  advertise  for  the 
day  when  it  will  require  new  orders — more  business. 
Intelligent,  effective  advertising  is  never  thrown 
away.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  insurance 
against  the  loss  of  business  for  which  our  competi- 
tors are  continually  fighting." 

And  here  is  the  moral : 

The  original  advertiser  was  a  clam.  He  opened 
his  mouth  when  he  wanted  something  to  exist  on. 
Business  lives  on  orders,  hence  business  must  open 
its  mouth — advertise — to  live.  If  it  doesn't,  it  will 
die,  just  as  the  clam  dies,  when  it  keeps  its  mouth 
shut. 


The  Rising  Generation 

Mrs.  Martha  Presser  is  81  vears  old  an  age  when, 
if  travel  becomes  necessary,  some  slow  and  steady 
vehicle  is  selected.  But  not  for  Mrs.  Presser.  She 
landed  a  few  days  ago  at  Croydon  Airport,  London, 
from  Germany  after  her  first  airplane  trip. 

Reporters,  buzzing  around  excitedly,  flashed  the 
customary  inane  questions.  How  did  she  like  it? 
Wasn't  it  marvelous? 

"Very  dull,"  said  Mrs.  Presser,  as  sophisticated  as 
a  graduate  just  home  from  college.  "I  thought  those 
things  had  speed." 

What  can  3'ou  do  with  such  an  old  lady? 


The  Costly  Falsehood 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  newspaper  columnists 
in  the  United  States  said,  a  few  days  ago,  that  a  hun- 
dred ruined  farmers  had  compelled  an  Ohio  road  de- 
partment to  give  them  work  where  individuals  had 
failed  to  get  anything.  "Some  of  the  'best  minds' 
will  say  these  farmers  bullied  the  officials  into  fav- 
orable action.  These  same  'best  minds'  will  not  pro- 
test," said  the  columnist,  "when  railroads  say  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  'We  are  not  mak- 
ing enough  money.  We  need  higher  rates.'  And 
they  get  the  higher  rates." 

This  may  not  be  a  deliberate  falsehood.  It  may 
be  chargeable  to  lack  of  proper  information.  But 
whatever  the  motive  or  the  reason  it  is  a  most  subtle 


and  dangerous  piece  of  writing.  This  danger  is  in- 
creased, too,  by  the  fact  that  probably  15,000.000  per- 
sons will  read  that  paragraph  and  believe  that  rail- 
roads have  only  to  ask  the  commission  for  higher 
rates. 

Four  hostile  newspapers,  said  Napoleon,  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets.  In  these 
modern  times  one  falsehood  in  a  newspaper  does  an 
injustice  that  columns  can  never  undo.  If  the  I.C.C. 
has  ever  shown  any  excessive  liberality  toward  rail- 
roads the  fact  has  not  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

The  Growth  of  Air  Transport 

Passenger  carrying  airplanes  in  the  United  States 
are  now  flying  91,361  miles  a  day  and  are  serving  226 
communities  on  263  regular  schedules,  according  to 
the  half  yearly  report  of  the  American  Air  Transport 
Association.  A  year  ago  61,025  miles  were  being 
flown  and  passenger  carrying  aircraft  stopped  daily 
at  only  151  points.  Thirtv-nine  companies  are  listed 
in  the  report  as  operating  regularly.  There  were  21 
a  year  ago.  The  passenger  airways  system  has  in- 
creased from  25,000  miles  to  32,803  miles.  Lighting 
of  the  airways,  making  night  passenger  and  air  mail 
operation  possible,  has  increased  during  the  past 
year  to  16,000  miles  from  12,000  twelve  months  ago. 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  equipping  the 
airways  with  radio  facilities  wdiereby  pilots  receive 
weather  and  other  operating  information  while  in 
the  air  from  ground  stations  at  strategic  points  along 
the  routes. 

American-owned  and  operated  mail  and  passenger 
planes  are  flying  over  12,476  miles  of  Mexican,  West 
Indian,  Central  and  South  American  airways.  Nine- 
teen countries  are  connected  to  the  United  States  by 
air,  and  planes  are  flying  more  than  26,000  miles  in 
those  foreign  services. 


The  Futility  of  Petitions 

Iowa  has  joined  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana and  the  state  of  Washington  in  demanding  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  cancel  its  con- 
ditional approval  of  the  Great  Northern-Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific  consolidation.  In  practically  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed merger  is  growjng.  In  Minnesota  the  state 
railroad  commission's  chief  engineer,  D.  F.  Jurgen- 
son,  leads  the  protesting  forces.  Mr.  Jurgenson  is 
working  diligently.  Minnesota,  he  says,  has  pre- 
vented mergers  twice.  "W'e  think  this  one  would  be 
a  tremendous  blow  to  the  Northwest, "  says  Mr.  Jur- 
genson. 

The  federal  commission's  national  plan  of  consoli- 
dation also  is  very  generally  opposed,  man\  persons 
fearing,  doubtless,  tlyit  it  may  have  been  too  hastily 
conceived,  only  nine  or  ten  years  having  been  given 
to  its  preparation.  AH  the  efforts  of  railroads,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  civic  leagues  and  trade  associa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  bring  about 
modification  of  the  plan  have  failed.  In  an  order  an- 
nounced July  22  the  commission  denied  the  petitions 
of  the  various  organizations  for  further  hearing,  re- 
consideration, and  modification  of  the  ])lan. 

'I'ho  reason  given  by  the  commission  for  making  a 
sweeping  denial  of  all  the  ])etitions  received  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  plan  last  December  is  that  "the 
l)etitioners  may  be  fully  heard  when  and  if  formal 
a])plication  is  made  to  give  effect  to  the  ])lan  of  con- 
solidation or  any  part  thereof." 

Obviouslv,  it  would  take  all  the  wisdom  ascribed 
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to  Solomon  of  old  to  evolve  a  plan  of  consolitlation 
agreeai)le  to  all  people.  The  commission's  attitude 
toward  ])ctitions  was  shown  decisively  when  the 
Western  Pacific-Great  Northern  extension  into  Cali- 
fornia was  proposed.  .\t  that  time  the  railroads  in- 
volved were  requested  to  cease  their  eflforts  in  organ- 
izintj  communities  for  or  against  the  ai)])lication  by 
petitions  from  chambers  of  commerce.  To  one  on 
the  outside  looking  in  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  commissioners  prefer  to  listen  to  the  dreary 
time-killing  pleas  of  lawyers  rather  than  consider  the 
tabulated  expressions  of  the  people  by  petition.  (_)f 
course  the  people  still  have  this  right,  no  longer  sa- 
cred, if  they  care  to  exercise  it.  But  they  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  praying  for  rain. 


Waterways  the  President's  Hobby? 

We  have  lujped  lor  many  years  that  some  lime 
we  might  have  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  sending 
something  back  to  a  magazine  editor — something  he 
wanted  us  to  publish.  And  here,  with  the  moment 
at  hand,  we  ha\  e  to  accept  the  offering. 

The  American  Mercury's  contribution  is  al- 
together too  important  to  be  rejected.  It  is  a  special 
article  by  J.  (].  Lyne  appearing  in  the  .August  issue 
of  the  Mercury  under  the  title.  "The  Railroads  Gird 
for  Battle,"  and  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  it,  even 
if  you  have  to  buy  the  magazine.  We  don't  intend 
to  (jut)te  enough  of  it  to  spoil  your  exening's  enjo_\  - 
ment  when  you  get  your  copy,  but  it  is  imposs;l)le  to 
deny  ourselves  these  paragraphs.  Mr.  I.yne  is  a 
former  ])rofessor  of  something  or  other,  and  has  at- 
tracted attention  with  many  sensible  articles  on 
transportation.  .\s  to  President  Hoover  and  water- 
ways, for  instance,  this  writer  says: 

In  the  White  House  sits  a  Great  Engineer,  a  man  who, 
however  ignorant  of  political  chicanery,  has  at  least  been  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  experience  of  his  craft  and  the  principles 
of  sound  economics  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  day.  This 
engineer  has  graciously  acknowledged  the  improvement  in 
railroad  service  and  iis  importance  to  general  economic  well 
being.  However,  he  likes  to  build  dams,  waterways,  c^.nals 
and  spillways.  The  construction  of  such  works  on  a  minia- 
ture scale,  so  the  newspapers  inform  us,  is,  along  with  fish- 
ing, his  chief  outdoor  sport. 

No  one  could  object  to  his  enjoyment  of  such  clean  fun, 
but  the  I'resident's  almost  lascivious  delight  in  waterways 
does  not  stop  at  the  infantile  stage.  He  is  riding  his  hobby 
on  an  adult  scale  in  his  advocacy  of  turning  every  cow-pas- 
ture creek  into  an  improved  waterway  for  barges  and  tovv- 
boat.s — at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers — and  scooping  out 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  so  that  .\tlintic  shipping  may  de- 
posit its  smuggled  wet  goods  and  French  postcards  directly 
on  the  Chicago  <|uays,  bearing  back  to  Europe  the  grain  of 
the  prairies,  to  the  huzzas  of  the  grain  growers  and  votes  for 
Herbert  in  1932. 

It  matters  not  that  the  St.  Lawrence  canal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  higher  disinterested  authority.  Dr.  H.  {;.  .Moulton 
of  the  Institute  of  Economics,  to  reduce  by  four  cents  a 
bushel  the  cost  to  grain  shippers  of  moving  grain,  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  approximately  11  cents  a  bushel.  These  and 
other  facts  clearly  raising  grave  doubts  as  to  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  project  were  set  forth  by  Dr.  Moulton  in  a 
book  on  the  subject  which,  presumably,  the  great  protagon- 
ist of  the  waterway  must  have  read.  Yet  he  has  made  no 
effort  to  answer  any  of  these  criticisms  of  his  favorite  policy 
beyond  the  terse  and  un-claborated  statement  that  the  project 
would  cost  $200,000,000.  as  compared  with  Dr.  Moulton's 
estimate  of  $712,000,000,  which  was  set  out  with  de'.ailed  sup- 
porting facts. 

The  sad  aspects  of  the  situation,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  railways,  is  that  the  President's  severest  critics,  wht)se 
suspicions  are  lively  enough  where  appointments  or  treaties 
or  prohibition  are  concerned,  never  think  of  looking  behind 
his  policies  when  scientific  or  economic  considerations  enter 
into  them. 


The  author  of  this  article  quotes  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  K.  Ikdl,  general  manager  of  the  London  North 
Eastern  Railwav,  after  an  imcstigation  in  this  coun- 
try.  Mr.  Bell  said: 

One  would  imagine  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  govern  with  a  loose  rein  that  it  niay  govern 
at  all.  .\ctually  its  interfering  hand  seems  to  be  everywhere. 
It  has  never  been  troubled  by  manj'  qualms  about  its  own 
omniscience,  and  has  recently  shown  signs  of  aspiring  to 
onniipotence.  .  .  .  We  often  talk  about  government  restric- 
tions in  England,  but  really  we  are  as  free  as  air  in  compari- 
son with  our  brother  railwaymen  across  the  Atlantic. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  stir  your  interest. 
There  is  much  more. 


Railroads,  Shock  Absorbers 

Speaking  at  Milwaukee,  one  night  last  January, 
Commissioner  Meyer  of  the  LC.C.  said  of  the  in- 
famous Hoch-Smith  Resolution: 

"I  might  summarize  what  appears  to  me  the  under- 
lying theory  of  the  resolution  by  saj-ing  that  it  at- 
tempts to  make  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
the  shock  absorber  and  balance  wheel  of  the  entire 
economic  life  of  the  country  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  may  be  accomplished  through  the  instrumental- 
ity f)f  railroad  rates." 

The  quotation  comes  to  mind  now  in  connection 
with  the  resentment  of  California  deciduous  fruit 
shippers  over  the  recent  decision  of  the  .Supreme 
Court  which,  in  effect  at  least,  made  the  resolution 
inoperati\e  if  not  actually  unconstitutional.  At  least 
a  hundred  .Solomons,  the  commissioner  said,  would 
be  needed  to  apply  the  resolution  properly  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible. 

Sure,  They  Want  A  Railroad 

The  governor  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Emerson,  asks  the 
Burlington  to  build  an  extension  into  the  Riverton 
reclamation  jjroject,  on  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  spent  aliout  $4,000,000.  Will  Wyoming 
guarantee  that  bus  and  truck  lines  will  not  be 
authorized  immediately  after  the  Burlington  has 
si)ent  its  money  to  help  the  people?    It  will  not. 


American  Engineers  in  Russia 

Recent  dispatches  say  that  more  than  600  .Ameri- 
can engineers  are  working  in  Russia  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  is  expected,  there  will  l)e  about  1,000. 

Ex]ierts  in  railroading,  agriculture,  reclamation 
and  construction  of  all  kinds  have  been  drafted  by 
the  .Soviet  in  its  tremendous  five-year  program  of  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  economic  development. 


What  Does  Will  Rogers  Say? 

Chewing  gum  has  been  officially  classified  as  a 
commodity  of  higher  quality  than  candy,  so  far  as 
freight  charges  are  concerned.  The  decision  an- 
nounced by  the  Interstate  Commerce  commission, 
will  not  be  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  chewing 
gum  makers  and  dealers,  however,  since  it  justifies 
the  express  companies  in  charging  higher  rates  for 
chewing  gum  shipments  than  for  candy. 

The  express  companies  may  apply  first  class  rates 
to  chewing  gum  but  will  continue  to  classify  candy 
as  a  second  class  shipment  taking  lower  rates. 

Chewing  gum  interests,  in  attacking  the  classifica- 
tion, attempted  to  establish  that  chewing  gum  was  a 
food. 


The  Rates  and  Prices  of  60  Years 


Average  Revenue  Per  Ton-Mile  Only  a 
Little  More  Than  1  Per  Cent  Above  1885 

By  Lee  G.  Lauck 

Economist 


CHANGES  in  freight  rates  interest 
most  persons  because  they  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  prices  of 
things  they  buy  and  sell.  Increases 
in  freight  rates  normally  are  supposed 
to  raise  the  price  which  the  purchaser 
pays  or  depress  the  price  which  the 
seller  receives. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
60  years  there  has  been  some  agita- 
tion for  reduction  of  freight  rates 
upon  the  ground  that  they  have  been 
needed  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  or  the  prosperity  of  cer- 
tain industries.  All  this  agitation  has 
been  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  freight  rates  have  an  important 
efifect  upon  the  development  of  in- 
dustry and  the  movement  of  com- 
merce, and  that  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  railroad  business  they  tend  to 
increase  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
prices  of  commodities. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
service  rendered  and  the  rates  charged 
by  the  railways  never  actually  have 
been,  except,  perhaps  for  short  pe- 
riods, inimical  to  the  nation's  prog- 
ress. The  indisputable  facts  of  his- 
tory show  that  over  a  period  of  years 
freight  rates  in  this  country  always 
have  declined  more  or  advanced  less 
than  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
general. 

Statistics  compiled  and  published 
since  1870  make  possible  a  compari- 
son of  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
commodity  prices  and  freight  rates 
for  60  years.  It  happens  that  the 
Aldrich  report  to  the  senate  in  March, 
1893,  published  tables  of  index  num- 
bers showing  changes  that  occurred 
in  average  wholesale  prices  of  all  the 
groups  of  commodities  from  1870  to 
1889,  and  the  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics publishes  similar  index  numbers 
for  wholesale  commodities  from  1890 
down  to  the  present.  The  year  1885 
has  been  selected  as  100  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  index  numbers. 

The  average  revenue  received  by 
the  railroads  for  hauling  a  ton  of 
freight  one  mile  is  shown  by  the 
solid  black  line  on  the  accompanying 
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graph.  It  has  been  obtained  for  each 
year  by  dividing  the  total  revenue 
ton-miles  into  the  entire  freight  rev- 
enue collected  by  the  railroads.  The 
figures  for  1870  to  1900  are  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  dated  1901,  and  prepared 
by  H.  T.  Newcomb ;  those  from  1901 
to  January,  1930,  are  taken  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
statistics.  The  year  1885  was  taken 
as  the  base  year  in  preparing  this 
index  number,  as  in  the  price  index. 
This  year  was  chosen  as  the  base 
year  because  its  selection  gives  the 
two  lines  representing  the  movement 
of  prices  and  freight  rates  the  most 
points  in  common,  and  therefore 
makes  them  easy  to  compare. 

A  study  of  the  figures  is  most  il- 
luminating. The  most  striking  fact 
disclosed  is  that  while  the  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  is  now  only  a 
trifle  over  1  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1885,  the  increase  being  from  1.011 
cents  to  1.074  cents,  the  wholesale 
prices  of  all  commodities  average  65 
per  cent  higher.    Yet,  during  the  last 


45  years  there  has  been  scarcely  a 
time  when  there  has  not  been  strong 
agitation  for  government  action  of 
one  or  more  kinds  to  cause  reductions 
or  prevent  advances  in  railway 
rates  upon  the  ground  that  existing 
rates  were,  or  jjroposed  freight  rates 
would  be,  an  intolerable  burden  to 
some  industries  or  all  industries. 

A  glance  at  the  graph,  which  indi- 
cates the  movement  of  average  rev- 
enue per  ton-mile  and  average  whole- 
sale commodity  prices  from  1870 
down  to  January,  1930,  shows  that 
prices  have  gone  through  two  major 
movements  during  the  last  60  years. 
From  the  early  seventies  to  1897  the 
trend  of  prices  were  steadily  down- 
ward. There  were  brief  rallies  in 
1872,  in  1880,  1882,  1887,  1888  and 
in  1893,  but  these  were  superseded 
quickly  by  ])rolonged  declines.  Prices 
touched  bottom  in  1896  and  in  1897. 
Thereafter  they  rose  until  1910,  when 
they  were  halted  for  a  brief  period. 
From  1917  to  1920  war  demand  and 
the  post  war  boom  carried  them  to 
an  unprecedented  peak.  The  depres- 
sion of  1921  caused  a  percipitate  fall. 
The  lowest  point  in  this  decline  was 
reached  in  January,  1922.  Thereafter 
prices  rose  until  April,  1923,  after 
which  time  they  showed  a  recession. 
They  gained  momentum  again  in 
1925,  moved  lower  in  1926  and  in 
1927;  advanced  again  in  1928;  and 
the  level  at  the  end  of  January,  1930, 
stood  a  trifle  above  the  price  level  of 
1870. 

In  1885  the  average  freight  rate 
was  more  than  87  ]ier  cent  lower  than 
it  was  in  1870.  Fourteen  years  later, 
in  1899,  the  average  freight  rate  had 
made  a  further  decline  of  nearly  29 
per  cent.  Thereafter  freight  rates  re- 
mained at  the  depression  level  of  the 
nineties  until  1917,  a  ])eriod  of  18 
years,  while  prices  were  rising.  The 
increase  in  freight  rates  did  not  be- 
gin until  1918.  When  it  did  occur 
they  did  not  rise  as  fast  nor  as  far 
as  jjrices  had  risen.  Since  1921  they 
have  again  fallen. 

When  the  largest  advance  in  freight 
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rates  in  history  was  made  in  1920. 
the  wholesale  ])rices  of  all  commodi- 
ties averafjed  172.8  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1885.  This  advance  in  rates 
havins^  been  made  late  in  1920,  it  was 
not  in  effect  tlirous^hout  a  year  until 
in  1921.  Meantime  prices  had  de- 
clined. The  figures  in  the  graph 
show,  however,  that  even  in  1921  the 
average  freight  rate  was  only  26.1 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1885,  while 
the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties averaged  72  per  cent  higher.  As 
a  result  of  subsequent  changes  in 
rates  and  prices,  the  average  freight 
rate  at  the  end  of  January,  1930,  was 
only  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1885,  while  the  wholesale 
prices  of  all  commodities  averaged  65 
per  cent  higher. 

During  the  last  25  years  the  rail- 
ways have  never  received  a  return 
even  approaching  that  which  other 
industries  earned.  .A.s  a  conse(iuence, 
the  dividends  during  a  greater  part 
of  that  period  have  been  inadequate 
to  attract  cai)ita!,  and  the  manage- 
ments, in  their  endeavor  to  .serve  the 
public,  have  taken  the  meager  earn- 
ings of  the  stockholders  and  em- 
ployed them  to  ])rovide  facilities  for 
the  public. 

It  is  astoni.shing  that  an  industry 
for  which  such  a  showing  can  be 
made  should  have  its  rates  under  con- 
stant attack  u])on  the  ground  that 
they  are  burdensome  to  one  industry 
after  another  whose  prices  have  in- 
creased much  more  than  railway 
rates. 

This  historv  of  prices  and  freight 
rates  during  the  last  60  years  consti- 
tutes an  unanswerable  argument  for 
a  policy  of  regulation  in  tlie  future 
that  will  encourage  amjjle  investment 
of  capital  in  railway  improvements. 
Unfortimatelv.  it  appears  that  iiianv 


who  regulate  the  railways  think  the 
only  way  they  can  save  the  ]niblic 
money  is  by  regulating  rates  regard- 
less of  the  ultimate  effects  upon  the 
improvements  essential  to  the  great- 
est ojjerating  econoniy. 


A  Portable  Sub-Station 

-Although  full  automatic  sub-sta- 
tions on  wheels  are  no  longer  a 
novelty  in  the  transportation  field, 
yet  the  new  type  portable  station 
which  the  Mis.souri  Pacific  recent- 
ly put  into  commission  to  serve 
sections  of  its  system  which  have 
not  developed  sufficient  traffic  to 
warrant  stationary  stations,  intro- 
duces several  novel  features  in  full 
automatic  ])ortable  sub-station 
])racticcs,  and  effects  new  econo- 
mies. 

Of  -=^(X)-kil()watt,  60()-v()lt  ca- 
]Kicity,  unusual  features  especially 


adaptable^  to  the  diverse  needs  of 
the  lines,  are  incorporated  in  the 
new  car.  During  transportation  the 
motor  generator  set  is  carried  on  a 
three-point  suspension  for  the  sake 
of  easy  riding,  and  is  secured  to 
the  car  frame  by  four  jack  screws 
while  the  set  is  in  operation.  The 
heavy  current  limiting  resistors 
commonly  used  for  shifting  direct 
current  on  stationary  automatic 
stations,  are  eliminated  by  using  a 
small  resistor  in  the  separately  ex- 
cited generator  field.  This  results 
in  an  apprecialile  saving  in  space 
and  weight,  important  in  a  portable 
car.  The  switchboard  is  isolated 
from  the  car  frame  to  protect 
meters  and  relays  against  vibra- 
tions and  shocks  en  route.  Fully 
automatic  in  operation,  after  it  is 
spotted  and  connected  to  the  sup- 
ply line  and  trolley  the  unit  re- 
quires no  attention  save  for  occa- 
sional inspection  and  oiling. 

Power  is  taken  from  the  33,000- 
volt,  three-phase,  60-cycle  supply 
line,  fed  through  a  three-phase 
step-down  transformer  to  the  2300- 
volt,  710-horsepo\ver  synchronous 
motor,  and  delivered  to  the  trolley 
from  the  direct  connected  500  kilo- 
watt, 600-volt  generator.  All  high 
tension  equipment,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  outside  the  cab,  pro- 
tected against  tampering  and  ac- 
cidental contact  by  a  high  wire  en- 
closure. About  a  ton  of  grid  re- 
sistor weight  is  saved  by  use  of  a 
novel  method  for  shifting  the  di- 
rect-current load  on  the  station; 
this  also  eliminates  energy  losses 
which  occur  in  the  grid  resistors 
during  periods  of  load  shifting. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon ])rpctice  to  control  the  current 
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output  of  a  station  by  a  lieavy  re- 
sistor automatically  put  in  series 
with  the  main  bus.  The  new  port- 
able uses  instead  a  small  load  lim- 
iting resistor  in  the  separately  ex- 
cited generator  field  circuit.  Auto- 
matic over-current  relay  places  the 
resistor  in  series  with  the  field, 
lowering  the  generated  voltage  and 
reducing  the  load  on  the  genera- 
tor, when  the  load  reaches  an  ex- 
cessive valve.  Until  now  this  meth- 
od of  load  shifting  was  not  feasible, 
since  it  resulted  in  the  machine  be- 
ing shut  down  or  reverse  current 
from  other  stations,  in  case  of  an 
overload,  being  dropped  with  the 
machine  at  low  voltage.  This  was 
surmounted  by  the  develoj^ment  of 
a  new  scheme  of  separate  excite- 
ment and  field  forcing  which  ef- 
fects rapid  recovery  of  voltage. 
The  apparatus  is  small  and  light 
and  the  saving  of  energy  material. 

No  blowers  or  other  means  of 
forced  ventilation  is  necessary  un- 
der a  unique  method  whereby  the 
rotating  machinery  itself  draws 
cool  air  in  through  floor  gratings 
and  expels  the  warm  air  through 
openings  near  the  roof.  The  warm 
e.xhaust  air  from  the  motor  is  car- 
ried out  through  the  cab  roof  by 
means  of  a  large  air  duct.  This  new 
portable  outfit  is  expected  to  solve 
the  problem  of  providing  power  to 
lines  during  seasonal  loads,  or  to 
new  sections  of  track  until  such 
dates  as  the  volume  of  business 
warrants  a  permanent  sub-station. 


A  New  North  Coast 
Limited 

After  a  year  in  construction,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  has  put 
into  commission,  a  new  edition  of 
the  North  Coast  Limited,  its  de 
luxe  transcontinental  flyer  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
North  Pacific  Coast  Cities.  It  was 
just  30  years  ago  this  spring,  in  April, 
1900,  that  the  original  North  Coast 
Limited  made  its  debut.  This  was 
the  first  limited,  electric  lighted  train 
in  the  Northwest,  and  its  beauties 
and  luxuries  were  commented  on  all 
over  the  United  States. 

The  North  Coast  Limited  of  \9M) 
is  the  third  edition  of  the  flyer.  It 
is  an  all- Pullman  train  embodying 
the  latest  developments  in  construc- 
tion, furnishings  and  decorations. 
All  passenger  cars  are  roller-bearing 
equipped.  Forty  cars  have  the  axle 
unit  type  in  which  the  wheels  re- 
volve and  the  axle  is  stationary. 
Twenty  cars  bear  the  type  in  which 
the  axle  rotates  within  roller  bearings 
in  the  journal  boxes.    The  axle  unit 
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type  on  the  40  cars  is  so  constructed 
that  should  the  roller  cease  to  func- 
tion for  any  reason  the  cars  can 
proceed  using  the  standard  friction 
bearing  and  correlated  parts  which 
are  installed  in  addition  to  the  roller 
bearing  units.  Pullmans  are  of  the 
10-section,  one-drawing-room  and 
one-compartment  type,  with  excep- 
tionally large  dressing  rooms.  The 
compartment  and  drawing  room  may 
be  used  cn  suite  if  desired. 

A  newly  designed  archway  is  used 
in  the  Pullmans  to  remove  the  tunnel- 
like effect  sometimes  noticeable  in  a 
long  car.  Improved  box  springs  are 
in  both  lower  and  upper  berths. 

Dining  cars  are  of  the  12-table 
style,  seating  .36  persons.  Long 
window  draj^es  are  a  new  note  in 
decoration.  Teni])er^tures  in  the  din- 
ers are  thermostatically  controlled. 
.Several  new  mechanical  and  si)ccialty 
features  were  employed  in  these  cars, 
including:  Entire  body  of  kitchen 
range  bui't  of  ninnel  metal ;  duralumin 
metal  flfxir  racks  in  pantry;  rolled 
steel  wheels;  ])olster  springs  of 
chrome  vanadium  .steel ;  equalizer 
springs  of  high  silicon  material ;  i)as- 
sageway  side  doors  and  end  doors 
of  mahogany,  faced  on  exterior  with 
aluminum.  All  observation  cars  are 
radio-e(|ui])ped,  and  furnishings  are 
of  a  quiet  richness. 


outside  finish,  in  kee]Mng  with  inside 
c(jlorings  of  cream  and  light  green, 
has  been  adopted  for  Southern  Pa- 
cific's "Daylight"  flier  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  on  the 
scenic  coast  line  of  the  railroad. 

Painted  pearl  gray  from  locomotive 
to  observation  platform,  the  limited 
has  just  appeared  in  its  new  "dress". 
Coincident  with  the  adoption  of  the 
new  color  scheme,  in  sharj)  contrast 
to  the  standard  dark  green  of  railway 
coaches,  improved  equipment  was 
placed  in  service  on  the  train,  featur- 
ing a  new-type  club  car  with  separate 
lounge  and  smoking  compartment  for 
women.  The  flier  also  carries  an  ob- 
servation car  of  special  design,  with 
full-\Yidth  rear  doors  and  extra  large 
windows  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view  of  ocean,  mountains  and  valleys 
on  the  journey  between  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  .Southern  California. 


He  who  would  do  some  great  thing 
in  this  short  life  nnist  apply  himself 
to  work  with  such  a  concentration 
of  his  forces  that  to  idle  spectators 
who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves  it 
looks  like  insanity. — Parkman. 


What  the  Fast  Ones  Are 
Wearing 

To  the  color  pronouncements  for 
early  summer,  add  this  one :  "The 
ultra- .smart  passenger  train  of  the 
West  will  wear  an  attractive  outer 
coat  of  pearl  gray."    This  color  for 


There  are  few,  if  any,  industries 
r((|uiring  so  large  an  amount  of  new 
capital  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  made  u])on  them  as  that  of 
transportalion.  .Since  January  1, 
1920,  the  railroads  have  investe(l  $7,- 
.SrX),0(X),(XX)  on  capital  account,  which 
i>  an  average  of  $750,000 .OCX)  a  year, 
or  f)ver  $2,000,000  daily. 


The  railroads  of  the  country  paid 
out  $5,.S9.S  i)er  nn'nute  for  labor  and 
$776  for  taxes  last  \'ear. 
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Contract  Awarded  For 
Line 

ACOXTRACT  for  the  112- 
inile  line  to  l)e  huilt  hy  the 
Western  Pacific  from  Keddie 
to  Richer  has  heen  awarded  to  the 
W.  A.  Bechtel  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Utah  Construction  Co.. 
Ogden.  The  contract  ])rovides  for 
the  clearing  of  1.500  acres  of  right 
of  wav.  The  ])roject  will  cost  $10.- 
000,000. 

Construction  of  the  Great  North- 
ern's section  of  the  Kcddie-Klamath 
Falls  line,  ninety  miles,  connecting 
with  the  Western  I'acific  at  Bieher, 
is  expected  to  start  early  this  fall. 
The  Great  Northern  has  not  an- 
noimced  whether  it  will  do  the  work 
by  contract  or  on  its  own  account. 

In  the  meantime  the  McCloud 
River  Lumber  Company  is  pushing 
work  on  the  extension  of  its  Ham- 
bone- White  Horse  branch  from  the 
latter  point  to  near  Lookout,  where 
a  connection  will  be  made  with  the 
proposed  Great  Northern  extension. 

The  Hambone  branch  has  been 
rushed  in  anticipation  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kedclie-Klamath 
Falls  line.  Being  at  the  approximate 
center  of  the  big  construction  job. 
the  Hambone  branch,  which  leaves 
the  McCIoud  i'iiver  Railroad  near 
Barton,  will  be  used  for  h;mdling 
material,  machinerv  and  general  su])- 
plies. 

The  new  branch.  Hambone  to 
Lookout,  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  Western  Pa- 
cific on  its  c(jmpletion.  By  decree  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Western  Pacific  has  track- 
age rights  over  the  (ireat  Northern, 
north  from  Bieber  to  the  connection 
with  the  branch  line. 

Congress  and  Holding 
Companies 

Men  who  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  or  believe  they  do.  say  the 
71st  congress,  meeting  in  December 
for  the  short  session.  ])rol)ably  will 
dispose  of  the  railroad  problem  of 
control  of  common  carriers  by  hold- 
ing companies  and  investment  trusts. 
The  next  .session,  the  72nd  congress, 
these  wise  men  say.  probably  will 
legislate  for  voluntary  consolidations 
of  railrf)ads. 

Re])resentative  Ra\burn.  who  has 
been  active  in  ])re])aring  the  railroad 
information,  says  there  are  legal 
questions  about  just  what  power  con- 
gress has  to  control  state  corporations 
in  connection  with  its  interstate  trans- 
rrortation  ])owers.  "Congress."  says 
Mr.  Rayburn.  "must  determine  how 
far  it.  congress,  has  to  control  state 


corporations  in  connection  with  its 
interstate  transportation  powers  and 
Prof.  Breckinridge  is  getting  up 
briefs  regarding  the  power  of  con- 
gress in  this  connection  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  house  when  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  coming  session,  makes 
its  report  on  the  investigation. 

"Congress  must  determine  how  far 
it  can  go  under  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion and  then  how  far  it  ought  to  go 
with  respect  to  lodging  power  in  some 
governmental  authority,  presumably 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  control  ac(iuisiti(jns  of  railroad  se- 
curities. It  is  hoped  by  the  committee 
that  the  rejjort  on  the  investigation 
may  be  completed  in  time  to  consider 
the  subject  at  ])ul)lic  hearings  during 
the  December  session,  with  a  view  to 
some  legislation  on  the  suliject  at  that 
session." 

Mr.  Rayburn  says  there  are  about 
700  investment  trusts,  of  which  only 
about  100  are  of  any  major  im- 
portance. It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  connection  with  this  investigation, 
he  said,  that  holding  companies  di- 
rectlv  hold  stock  or  other  securities 
in  the  railroads  while  the  investment 
trusts  hold  stock  in  the  holding  com- 
])anies. 

"I  think  the  contemplation  of  con- 
gress has  been  that  the  19  or  20  rail- 
road systems  should  be  under  separ- 
ate ownership  and  control,"  he  said. 
"About  nine  of  the  proposed  consoli- 
dations of  railroad  systems  are  we.st 
of  the  Mississi])pi  River,  seven  of 
which  touch  Texas.  If  those  systems 
are  under  sej^arate  ownership  and 
control,  then  we  have  real  competi- 
tion and  service,  but  if  three  or  four 
of  them,  or  all  of  them,  are  under 
common  control,  there  is  no  comjje- 
tition.  I  find  there  are  110  invest- 
ment companies  that  have  a  capital 
of  more  than  $,S,000,0(X)  each  and 
that  .SO  of  these  hold  railroad  voting 
securities.  And  furthermore,  one  of 
the.se  investment  companies  holds 
stock  in  50  railroads,  which  me;uis 
through  holding  companies. 

"An  investigation  of  the  \'an 
.Sweringen  interests  has  revealed  that 
they  have  more  holding  companies 
than  the  Alleghanv  which  the  Swer- 
ingens  control.  The  Alleghany  and 
the  Pennroad  holding  com])anies  are 
the  princijjal  holding  com])anies,  ap- 
])arently.  Some  of  the  strong  finan- 
cial interests  may  be  found  to  have 
more  infiuence  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation in  this  country  than  one 
business  organization  should  have." 


C.&E.  1.53  Years  Old 

Officials  and  employes  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  I^astern  Illinois  Railway  com- 
pany will  celebrate  the  fifty-third  an- 


niversary of  the  railroad  on  August 
28,  1930,  by  formallv  making  a  bid 
for  the  title  of  "The  Best  1.000  Mile 
Railroad  in  the  World." 

The  C.  &  E.  I.  was  formed  in  1877 
by  a  consolidation  of  the  Chicago  & 
Nashville  Railroad  and  the  State 
Line  S:  Covington  Co.  Instrumental 
in  effecting  the  consolidation  were 
three  ])rominent  Chicago  ca])italists  of 
that  day  whose  names  have  gone 
down  in  history  as  leaders  in  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West.  P(jtter  Palmer,  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
and  Joseph  F.  Armour. 

At  the  time  of  incor])oration.  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  the  C.  &  E.  1.  owned 
28  locomotives,  six  pas.senger  coaches, 
one  business  car,  12  cabooses,  1,080 
freight  cars  and  85  work  cars.  At 
this  time  the  road  has  334  locomotives 
of  all  classes,  of  which  276  are  road 
engines  for  train  service  and  the 
others  switch  engines  for  yard  and 
industrial  switching.  The  road  now 
has  a  total  of  15.663  cars  of  which 
284  are  passenger  cars  and  14.818 
freight  cars.  Company  service  cars 
total  561. 

A  large  part  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  is 
double  tracked,  and  at  the  north  end. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  it  has  three 
and  four  main  tracks.  The  entire  road 
is  maintained  for  high  speed  train 
o])eration  with  automatic  train  control 
installed  on  the  main  sections.  The 
road  o))erates  44  passenger  trains 
daily.  33  of  them  through  trains. 


(Canadian  Lines  to  Have 
Air  Transport 

Di.scussions  with  a  view  to  both 
Canadian  transcontinental  railway 
svstems  entering  into  ownershi]i  of 
airway  companies  have  taken  place, 
which  discussions  have  proceeded  to 
a  ])oint  where  agreement  in  principle 
has  been  reached,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  President  E.  W. 
P.eatty  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  is  expected  that  each  of  the 
railways  will  have  an  equal  interest 
in  the  proposed  addition  to  their 
service. 

Pjv  amendments  to  its  charter  se- 
cured in  1919.  the  Canadian  Pacific 
was  empowered  to  establish  and  ope- 
rate services  of  aircraft  of  all  kinds 
and  in  recent  years  it  has,  through 
its  express  department,  entered  into 
contracts  for  express  services  with 
established  Canadian  air  service  com- 
panies. 


"I  do  not  believe  in  that  word  Fate. 
It  is  the  refuge  of  every  self-con 
fessed  failure. — AiidrciV  Soutar. 


The  Grade  Grossing  Always  Wins 

The  More  Automobiles  We  Have  The 
Faster  The  People  Will  Have  to  Jump 

By  U.  V.  Wilcox 


IF  THE  FIVE  simple  rules  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  pro- 
tection of  railway  grade  crossings 
and  highway  intersections  were  ob- 
served there  is  little  doubt  that  rail- 
road managers  would  consider  motor- 
ists had  suddenly  become  sane. 

The  report  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety  at  its  meeting  in 
Washington  May  27,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Robert  P.  Lamont,  secre- 
tary of  commerce,  asks  drivers  of 
automobiles  to  do  only  five  things  : 

1.  Slow  down  or  stop. 

2.  Listen,  and  look  in  both  direc- 
tions; when  one  train  passes,  another 
may  be  coming. 

3.  Shift  to  lower  gear  if  necessary 
to  prevent  stalling  on  tracks. 

4.  Don't  try  to  heat  a  train  over 
the  crossing. 

5.  Be  doubly  careful  at  night  or  on 
strange  roads. 

The  committee  strongly  urges  the 
removal  of  all  obstacles  to  clear  the 
view  at  crossings  and  intersections, 
with  clearly  discernible  and  easily 
understood  signs  and  signals  that 
warn  the  drivers  of  approaching  ve- 
hicles of  the  presence  of  the  cross- 
ing.^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  is 
based  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  grade  crossings 
and  highway  intersections,  and  the 
hazard  and  frequency  of  accidents. 


It  is  urged  that  new  grade  cross- 
ings be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  exist- 
ing crossings  separated  or  eliminated 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  survey 
of  grade  crossings,  the  committee 
finds  : 

1.  y\ccidents  at  grade  crossings 
are  causing  8  ]X'r  cent  of  the  yearly 
number  of  highway  deaths,  estimated 
at  31,000.  The  accidents  at  railway 
grade  crossings  for  the  last  three 
years  have  averaged  5,781  a  year,  of 
which  4,399  were  vehicles  struck  by 
trains,  1.272  automobiles  ran  into  the 
side  of  trains,  and  110  involved  the 
occupants  of  other  vehicles,  or  i)edes- 
trians  on  crossings. 

2.  While  more  than  $60,000,000 
a  year  for  railway  grade  crossing 
elimination  has  been  si)ent  in  the 
last  three  years,  the  total  number  of 
grade  crossings,  as  well  as  highway 
intersections,  is  increasing,  due  to 
new  highway  construction.  Sejjara- 
tion  of  grades  cannot  be  counted 
upon  because  of  the  financial  cost  to 
solve  the  prf)blem.  Uniform  warn- 
ing signs  and  signals  and  uniform 
protective  measures,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  highway  users  to  i)rudent  use 
of  crossings,  is  the  quickest  and  most 
certain  remedy. 

3.  Reduction  of  ])hysical  hazards 
at  grade  crossings,  as  well  as  at  in- 
tersections,   can    be    facilitated  by 


building  practically  level  and  .smooth 
surfaces  of  road  for  25  to  50  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  tracks,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  tracks  on  grades  not 
exceeding  four  or  five  per  cent,  as 
well  as  the  widening  of  the  roadway 
at  the  crossings.  Railway  cars  should 
not  be  left  standing  at  or  near  cross- 
ings, nor  other  obstacles,  including 
crops,  trees,  and  billboards,  so  lo- 
cated, as  to  prevent  a  clear  and  suf- 
ficient view  of  ap])roaching  trains. 
There  is  special  urging  in  regard  to 
the  adoption  of  uniform  colors  easi- 
ly and  plainly  discernible  for  warn- 
ing signs  and  signals. 

4.  Of  the  240,000  grade  cross- 
ings in  the  United  -States,  87.8  ])er 
cent  are  de])endeiit  for  ])rotection  on 
standard  fixed  signals.  The  trend  is 
toward  visible  automatic  signals.  The 
co.st  of  signals  should  be  worked  out 
by  some  fair  division  between  the 
railroad  and  the  highway  owners. 
.Signs  should  be  ])laced  at  adecpiate 
distances  from  crossings  not  to  ex- 
ceed 450  feet  to  give  warning,  and 
other  signs  calling  for  reduced  s])eed 
should  be  jjlaced  nearer  the  cross- 
ings. 

5.  Careful  study  of  trallic  How 
and  condition  must  be  made  to  pro- 
tect the  crossings  and  determine  the 
meiisiu'cs  necessary  for  adecpiate 
safety.    It  is  urged  that  wig-wag  red 
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light,  or  alternate  flashing  red  light 
signals  be  used. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
divisions  of  the  report  it  is  urged 
that  the  fundamental  rule  against 
reckless  driving  he  obeyed,  and  pub- 
lic and  school  buses  and  vehicles  car- 
rying explosives  and  inflammables 
must  stop.  Police  are  urged  to  en- 
force these  laws  and  also  provisions 
for  special  examinations  of  opera- 
tors and  those  running  large  motor 
.vehicles. 

In  the  study  of  the  statistics  cov- 
ering grade  crossing  accidents  from 
1926  to  1929  it  is  discovered  that 
the  number  of  grade  crossing  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  has  remained 
nearly  constant,  although  there  has 
been  a  general  increase  of  20.4  per 
cent  in  motor  vehicle  registrations  in 
the  same  period,  and  that  about 
2,500  persons  a  year  lose  their  lives 
at  such  crossings.  It  was  found  that 
for  each  fatality  in  grade  crossing 
accidents,  there  were  3.65  nonfatal 
injuries,  but  for  other  sources  of 
traffic  accidents  the  ratio  is  approx- 
imately 35  serious  personal  injuries 
to  each  fatality. 

In  discussing  remedial  measures 
in  connection  with  hazards  and  the 
risk  of  accidents  the  committee  says  : 

"The  crossings  that  are  being 
eliminated  are  mainly  those  where 
the  greatest  exposure  occurs.  The 
same  is  true  of  crossings  at  which 
protective  devices  are  installed. 
Hence  the  aggregate  hazard  at  un- 
protected crossings  is  being  reduced 
more  than  the  figures  as  to  crossings 
eliminated  and  protected  might  indi- 
cate. 


"While  the  figures  are  not  avail- 
able as  to  the  total  expended  by  the 
public  authorities  as  their  share  in 
the  cost  of  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings, it  is  known  to  be  approxi- 
inatelv  that  spent  bv  the  railroads,  or 
more 'than  $.^0,000,000  a  year.  The 
cost  of  elimination  of  an  average 
grade  crossing  is  not  available,  but  it 
ranges  from  as  little  as  $25,000  to 
as  much  as  $500,000,  or  even  more." 

In  cf)nsidering  what  constitutes 
safe  driving  practices  and  restric- 
tions at  crossings,  the  committee 
said : 

"Having  assured  himself  that  the 
way  is  clear,  how  shall  the  driver 
proceed?  One  rule  will  hardly  fit 
all  cases.  If  he  hns  not  been  com- 
pelled to  stop,  and  the  crossing  is 
level  and  smooth,  high  gear  will  take 
him  clear  of  danger  in  the  shortest 
time.  If  he  has  come  down  to  low 
speed,  or  has  stopped  he  must  above 
all  things  avoid  stalling  his  engine, 
which  sometimes  occurs  as  a  result 
of  a  shar])  grade,  an  imeven  crossing, 
or  nervousness  at  seeing  an  approach- 
ing train,  and  should  go  over  the 
crossing  in  low  or  second  gear. 

"If  he  stalls  his  engine  and  can- 
not restart  promptly,  he  should  know 
that,  as  a  last  resort,  he  can  gener- 
ally, by  going  into  low  gear  and  hold- 
ing his  foot  continuously  on  his  self- 
starter,  let  it  drive  the  car  forward 
oflf  the  track. 

"Highwavs  over  railroad  yards,  or 
the  switching  approaches  are  special 
hazards.  Drivers  must  take  special 
cars  to  see  that  freight  cars  do  not 
l)egin  movin.fr  uddenly  because  of  a 
\v  t  :h  engine." 


In  further  discussion  of  laws  and 
regulations  it  was  urged  that  police 
i>flicers  do  not  leave  all  of  it  to  the 
railways,  and  that  the  state  laws  be 
enforced,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
I'niforni  X'ehicle  Code  be  adopted. 
The  committee  urges  a  campaign  of 
education  to  impress  the  need  of 
projier  care  on  the  part  of  the  driv- 
ing puljlic.  In  this  there  should  be 
mention  of  what  is  safe  and  what  is 
un.safe  practice. 

It  was  concluded  that  "it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws,  regulations,  traffic 
control  measures  and  pro])er  prac- 
tices be  carried  to  all  of  the  public. 
To  this  end  the  principles  described 
in  this  report  should  be  utilized  as  the 
Ik'isis  for  educating  the  general  ])ub- 
lic." 


Unusual  Rail  Case 

For  the  first  time  in  railroad  his- 
tory, citizens  of  one  part  of  an  em- 
pire are  bringing  a  suit  against  the 
government  of  another  part  of  the 
same  empire  through  the  courts  of  a 
nation  foreign  to  both.  This  action, 
taken  in  behalf  of  certain  British  in- 
vestors, holding  preferred  and  com- 
mon shares  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, now  part  of  the  government- 
owned  Canadian  National  Railways, 
is  to  secure  a  claim  of  $48,000,000. 
The  case  is  to  be  tried  in  American 
courts  after  denial  in  highest  British 
courts.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  proper 
relief  against  divisions  of  the  G.T. 
and  other  C.N.R.  properties  extend- 
ing into  the  United  States. 

In  1921  an  arbitration  board  com- 
])osed  of  the  late  William  Howard 
Taft,  Sir  Thomas  White,  then  min- 
ister of  finance  for  Canada,  and 
Judge  Cassels  of  the  Exchequer 
Court  of  Canada,  ruled  the  stock  held 
by  these  parties  to  be  worthless.  Mr. 
Taft's  minority  report  estimated  the 
value  at  $48,000,000,  the  present 
claim.  During  the  past  nine  years  the 
stockholders  have  made  repeated  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  fiat,  or  permission 
to  sue  the  Canadian  government,  but 
the  latter  has  taken  no  action  on  the 
api)lication.  Now  they  have  employed 
Congressman  James  M.  Beck  of 
Philadelphia,  to  act  in  their  behalf  in 
.American  courts. 


Railway  construction  in  South 
Manchuria  is  proceeding  on  the  Toa- 
nan-Solun  Railway  and  two  branch 
lines,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  300,- 
000  Mexican  dollars  (approximately 
$101,010)  monthly.  Construction  on 
the  Tsitsihar  Koshan  Railwav  is  al- 
most completed,  and  an  order  has 
been  placed  for  v500,000  tons  of  rails. 
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Air  Cooled  Dining  Cars 
Now 

IT  WAS  A  cool  reception  that 
Santa  Fe  System  officials  and  a 
Harvey  crew  gave  an  invited 
group  of  business  men.  a  few  days 
ago,  in  a  dining  car  at  the  companv's 
station.  With  the  thermometer  out- 
side registering  about  80.  which  is  as 
warm  as  it  ever  becomes,  ofificiallv. 
in  Los  Angeles,  these  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  luncheon  in  a  dining  car  in 
which  the  temperature  was  just 
slightly  above  69. 

To  prove  there  was  one  thing  the 
government  is  not  regulating,  the 
scientific  demonstrators  ])ushed  a 
button  and  permitted  the  tem]:)erature 
to  rise  to  82,  and  then  returned  it  in 
18  minutes  to  70.  There  were  no 
fans,  no  drafts,  no  dust,  soot,  or 
odors  from  the  kitchen.  Cigar  smoke 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

The  diners  were  happy,  well-satis- 
fied men,  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  their  traveling  lives,  a  state  of  mind 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
for  once  they  had  eaten  everything 
they  desired  in  a  dining  car  without 
worrying  about  the  check.  Very 
largely,  however,  they  were  joyful 
because  they  had  dined  in  comfort 
while  most  of  the  population — out- 
side of  Los  Angeles — was  burning 
up  in  unbearable  heat. 

Two  railroads  seem  to  have  solved 
the  troublesome  old  problem  of  hot 
and  smelly  dining  cars.  In  part  they 
have  arranged  to  have  lower  tempera- 
tures in  sleeping  cars  also,  although 
that  is  a  very  much  more  intricate 
business  because  these  cars  have  so 
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little  idle  space.  The  Baltimore  & 
( )hio  installed  air-cooling  equijmient 
in  its  diners  earlier  in  the  summer, 
and  with  great  satisfaction  to  com- 
))any  and  patrons.  The  Santa  Fe 
has  put  almost  the  same  equipment 
into  one  diner  and  has  twelve  more 
cars  on  order.  The  first  of  the  new 
cars  came  out  to  the  coast  August 
4,  after  a  trip  across  the  desert  which 
few  ])assengers  are  likely  to  forget. 
At  the  Needles,  on  the  California- 
.\rizona  state  line,  the  temperature 
was  104  in  the  shade  of  the  station, 
and  about  118  everywhere  else.  In- 


A  Close-iip  View  of  tlie  Hood  Shown  In  the  (Xlicr  IMeliire. 


side  the  dining  car  it  was  68.  This, 
however,  was  merely  a  demonstration, 
and  not  the  temperature  which  ex- 
perts believe  proper  for  travelers  in 
hot  weather.  Ordinarily  75  or  78 
will  be  maintained  to  avoid  unpleas- 
ant possibilities  due  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  from  diner  to  coach — 
for  the  air-cooling  machinery  is  not 
yet  ajjplied  to  other  cars. 

The  Santa  Fe  and  the  Baltimore 

Dhio  are  using  a  system  devised 
bv  the  Carrier  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, known  as  producers  of  "Manu- 
factured Weather,"  with  headquarters 
at  39  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 
For  the  lay  mind  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  this  system  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  several  automatic  refrigerators 
now  so  widely  used ;  that  is  say  the 
Carrier  e(|ui])ment  filters  and  cools 
the  air  to  any  desired  degree.  Beyond 
this  it  is  technically  much  difi"erent. 

The  ex])erienced  traveler  notices 
the  first  change  at  the  car  entrance, 
for  the  familiar  screen  door  has  dis- 
appeared. There  are  two  substantial 
wood  and  glass  doors.  Ventilators 
are  closed.  The  air  in  the  car  is 
chemically  or  mechanically  washed 
and  cooled,  and  because  soot  or  dirt 
can  not  enter  the  car  is  immaculate. 
The  air  is  dry  and  through  mechan- 
ical means  it  is  ke])t  that  way  regard- 
less of  moisture  outside.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  suggestive  of  ice-box 
conditions. 

I'"xcei)t  for  the  doors  and  windows 
and  the  absence  of  fans  there  is  no 
visible  structural  change  in  the  diner. 
At  one  end,  in  the  s])ace  familiar  to 
travelers  as  the  cigar   locker,  the 
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passenger  cars,  the  new-style  "night" 
coaches  are  rubher-hceled,  that  is, 
shock-absorbing  rubl)er  insulation  is 
wedged  between  the  steel,  which  gives 
quiet  operation  and  smooth  and  com- 
fortable movement. 


.Vew  Shops  of  the  lllinoi->  (  i-iilr:il  System  at  Padiu-ah.  Kentiieky. 


electrical  control  eiiuipnient  is  kept, 
out  of  sight.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  car  in  a  large  cabinet  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  but  taking  no 
additional  space  in  the  aisle,  is  the 
machinery  or  chemical  apparatus, 
a  description  of  which  would  be  use- 
less here  even  if  the  visitor  under- 
stood it.  The  new  and  clean  air 
enters  the  car  at  the  top  through 
what  are  called  louvres  which  really 
are  vents  above  what  seems  to  be  a 
moulding.  Indeed  every  part  of  the 
device  has  been  cleverly  concealed 
so  that  it  ajjpears  as  part  of  the  ar- 
tistic construction  of  the  car  itself. 
The  equii)ment  is  practically  noise- 
less ;  that  is  to  say  it  makes  no  more 
"hum"  than  your  patent  refrigera- 
tor at  home,  and  not  nearly  so  much 
as  some  of  the  types  now  on  the 
market,  some  of  which  make  sleepers 
dream  they  are  on  a  steamship  at 
sea. 

The  new  cooling  process  uses  about 
a  barrel  of  water,  sufficient  for  five 
or  six  hours,  which  is  about  the  time 
between  division  points  or  where 
water  is  available.  A  large  part  of 
the  machinery  is  attached  to  the  un- 
derside of  the  car,  but  whatever  had 
to  be  put  on  toj)  is  in  no  way  dis- 
figuring. 

The  Pullman  sleeper  exhibited  by 
James  R.  Duffy,  passenger  traffic 
manager  for  the  Santa  Fe,  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  Etter,  was  merely  a 
type  of  refrigerator  not  much  differ- 
ent from  a  fruit  car.  In  one  end, 
over  the  smoking  room,  a  space  had 
been  built  for  ice.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  likely  to  prove  very  sat- 


isfactory, however,  in  the  opinion  of 
men  who  ought  to  know,  because  of 
excessive  cost  for  ice  and  labor,  not 
to  forget  the  disturbance  created  in 
refilling,  e.specially  at  night. 


Day  Coach-Lunch  Car 

A  reclining  seat  car  with  the  added 
features  of  a  lunch  counter,  women's 
and  men's  smoking  rooms  and  other 
innovations,  similar  to  the  cars  in- 
stalled recently  by  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  been  built  by  the  me- 
chanical engineers  and  forces  of  the 
car  department  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  its  Mount  Clare 
shops,  Baltimore.  Four  of  this  type 
of  the  latest  in  passenger  car  styles 
will  take  the  place  of  the  familiar 
day  coach  in  the  night  trains  to  and 
from  New  York  and  Washington. 

The  smoking  compartments  for 
women  are  ai)propriately  furnished 
including  comfortable  arm-chairs. 
The  men's  smoking  rooms  are  at  the 
opposite  end.  The  lunch  counter  is 
the  most  novel  introduction.  Lunches, 
coffee  and  soft  drinks  will  be  served. 
The  floor  within  and  around  the 
counter  is  covered  with  inlaid  rubber, 
while  the  aisles  are  carpeted.  In 
addition  to  ceiling  lights,  which  can 
be  dimmed,  a  small  individual  night 
light  is  on  the  wall  at  all  seats,  which 
can  be  used  at  will  by  the  occupant. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  when 
the  ceiling  lights  are  dimmed  for 
those  who  may  want  to  sleep,  the 
individual  light  can  be  kept  on  by 
those  desiring  to  read. 

Like  all  other  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


Vicksburg-Delta  Point 
Bridge 

Transportation  engineers  recorded 
a  new  achievement  in  the  recent  com- 
l)ietion  of  the  combined  railway  and 
highway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  a  point  three  miles  south 
of  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  to  Delta  Point, 
La.,  over  which  trains  on  the  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  division  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  will  be  operated.  A  50- 
vcar  lease  has  been  negotiated  with 
the  privilege  of  renewal  at  the  option 
of  the  railway,  its  heirs  and  assigns 
for  a  period  of  999  years  thereafter. 
.\  definite  charge  per  car  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  lease  for  revenue  cars 
operated  across. 

Crossing  the  Mississippi  was  done 
heretofore  by  ferries,  from  one  to 
four  hours  being  required  to  take  a 
pas.senger  train  or  40-car  freight 
across,  while  45  minutes  were  requir- 
ed to  transfer  motor  vehicles  from 
shore  to  shore,  depending  on  the  river 
stages  and  weather.  Now  the  cross- 
ing is  made  in  ten  minutes  for  a  rail- 
way train. 

the  bridge  proper  is  2,930  feet 
long,  "the  river  approach  piers  being 
50S  feet  long  on  the  Mississippi  side ; 
on  the  Louisiana  shore  a  steel  trestle 
approach  4,110  feet  long  extends  be- 
tween the  solid  land  and  the  bridge 
])roper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance was  constructed  of  earth  em- 
bankment and  cut.  Thus,  the  total 
length  of  the  project  is  15,300  feet. 
The  total  cost,  including  financing, 
engineering  and  right-of-way,  was 
$6,450,581.  The  project  was  financed 
bv  a  first  mortgage  bond  issue  of  $5,- 
000.000,  followed  by  debenture  bonds 
of  $2,000,000,  both  issues  having 
sinking-fund  provisions  sufficient  to 
retire  all  bonds  on  or  before  maturity. 


Canada-African  Line 

The  increased  inter-trade  relations 
between  British  dominions  has  cre- 
ated such  a  demand  for  faster  trans- 
atlantic service  that  a  fleet  of  new 
ships  is  to  be  put  into  service  between 
Canada  and  East  African  ports. 
Direct  sailings  between  Montreal  and 
Mombasa  and  other  ports  of  call  in 
B.E.A.  via  the  Suez  Canal  are  to  be- 
gin in  September  with  the  departure 
of  the  David  Livingstone,  one  of 
eight  motor  vessels  launched  this  year 
for  Elder  Dempter  &  Co. 
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At   Last  a.  Rail  Joint 

Design  &  (gnstruction 


uperior  uesign 


THE  EVERTITE  RAIL  JOINT 

is  a  development,  not  a  new  invention  and  provides 
the  nearest  approach  to  continuous  rail. 

It  is  now  in  use  on  leading  railroads. 


^^^^^ 



If  you  want  better  tracK,  longer  life  rail  and  lower 
maintenance  costs  find  out  about  tHe  EVELRTITE 
RAIL  JOINT. 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENTS,  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Progress  demands  superior  construction 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  Little  Stories  About  | 
I  Big  Men  | 

Z   -  IIIIIBIIIIIIIillliillll 


SOME  WISE  mail  said, 
quite  a  long  time  ago, 
that  too  few  execu- 
tives, and  others  in  cliarge 
of  men  in  a  supervisory 
capacity,  have  the  remot- 
est idea  of  the  overwhehn- 
ing  value  of  the  fine  art 
of  showing  appreciation. 
"Encourage  those  around 
you  to  believe  in  them- 
selves," said  this  philoso- 
pher. "Kind  words  very 
often  are  more  welcome 
than  gifts  of  money;  and 
they  cost  nothing.  They 
leave  a  pleasant  memory. 
They  stimulate  to  good 
will  and  to  noble  en- 
deavor." 

Sometimes  it  may  seem 
to  be  costly  education,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  literally 
true  that  a  disaster  may 
prove  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  a  man's  career,  stir  him  to 
new  wakefulness,  and  make  of  him  a 
most  trustworthy  and  loyal  em])love. 
The  first  bad  break  may.  under  the 
rules,  be  complete  justification  for 
immediate    discharge,    but  another 
chance  is  in  many  cases  a  fine  in- 
vestment. 

We  are  thinking  of  P.  E.  Crowley, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  when  we  set  down  these  words 
of  wisdom.  There  are  few  like  him. 
James  E.  Gorman  of  the  Rock  Island 
comes  within  the  classification:  J.  H. 
O'Neill,  general  manager  at  Seattle 
for  the  Great  Northern ;  all  Irish 
stock,  all  real  students  of  men.  all 
much  beloved  by  those  who  take  their 
orders.    There  aren't  manv.  Wlien 


Presiilent, 


P.  K.  Crowley, 
\ew  York  Centrjil 


one  of  these  executives  discharges  a 
man  or  declines  to  put  him  back  after 
some  lesser  official  has  let  him  out 
he  stays  discharged,  and  he  gets  pre- 
cisely what  he  deserves.  There's  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  you 
have  had  a  square  deal. 

.•\  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Crowley  that 
illustrates  the  text  for  this  preach- 
ment. He  was  assistant  general 
manager  at  Albany  when  an  engineer 
on  the  River  division  faileii  to  answer 
the  call  one  night  to  take  out  his 
train.  On  a  railroad  this  offense  is 
equal  to  calling  the  Czar  a  ponv  boob 
in  the  old  days  of  the  monarchy.  It 
comes  just  a  shade  under  crimes 
punishable  bv  death.  So  the  train- 
master laid  him  off  before  he  could 


say  a  word.  Any  train- 
master would  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

The  case  went  up 
through  the  customary 
channels  to  the  assistant 
general  manager.  "I 
thought  there  must  cer- 
tainly be  something  back 
of  it,"  said  j\Ir.  Crowley, 
long  afterward,  "when  an 
engineer  who  didn't  drink 
failed  to  take  out  his  train. 
So  I  sent  for  the  man.  It 
didn't  take  long  to  learn 
what  had  caused  the  trou- 
ble. His  baby  had  the 
croup  that  night,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  almost 
distracted.  Then  I  sent 
for  the  trainmaster. 

"  'Jim,'  I  said,  'did  you 
ever  have  a  baby  sick 
with  the  croup?' 

"  "Why.  no,  Mr.  Crow- 
ley,' he  answered. 

"  'Well,'  I  told  him,  'if  you  had 
there  would  be  a  few  minutes,  may- 
be, when  you  wouldn't  know  or  care 
whether  the  railroad  was  running  or 
not.' 

"Of  course  he  .saw  the  ])oint.  Any 
man  would.  Discipline  is  a  grand 
thing,  but  it  has  to  be  oj^erated  hu- 
manly." 

There  was  a  head-on  collision  one 
night  while  Crowley  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsvlvania  division 
at  Corning.  Beyond  a  doubt,  and 
such  things  are  easily  determined  on 
a  railroad,  the  two  crews  were  at 
fault.  They  had  to  be  discharged. 
.\fter  a  while  Superintendent  Crow- 
ley began  to  study  the  men's  records. 
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"This  is  my  second  great  step  for  my 
country,"  said  Charles  Carroll, signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
when  he  turned  the  spade  of  earth 
for  the  first  railroad  to  the  west,  on 
July  4  1828.  Time  has  justified  his 
forecast. . .  .When  one  considers  how 
closely  Prosperity  has  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  railroad,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  the  Men  of 
Vision  directing  their  destinies. 


Progress,  whether  measured  in  railroad  sysfems  or  railway 
motor  cars,  depends  upon  foreseeing  the  needs  of  each 
dawning  day.  VISION  made  possible  the  brilliant  expan- 
sion program  of  the  railroads;  and,  in  the  sphere  of  motor 
cars,  played  the  part  that  led  to  Fairmont  supremacy. 
Needs,  as  they  developed,  have  always  been  anticipated 


Fairmont  M2 

Standard  Section  Car 
seats  JO  men;  top 
raises  for  adjust- 
ments '6  H.P,  engine 
Endless  Cord  Belt 
Drive, 


by  Fairmont.  A  survey  of  all  worthy  improvements,  such  as 
ball  and  roller  bearing  engines,  show  that  the  great  ma- 
jority were  engineered  and  pioneered  by  Fairmont,  in  the 
striving  toward  "Lowest  Over- All  Cost  Service."  This  goal 
has  been  attained  —  proved  by  the  fact  that  over  half  the 
motor  cars  now  in  use  are  Fairmont  products! 


Fairmont  Railway  Motors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Rollv/ay  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Francisco     New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada        Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Manufacturers  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gong  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers,  ball 
and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles,  and  safety  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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When  this  had  been  finished  the 
crews  were  reinstated.  They  were 
good  men,  Crowley  said,  too  good  to 
lose.  "It  was  their  first  bad  break. 
They  had  been  storing  up  good  be- 
havior records  for  years.  It  seemed 
to  me  they  had  a  drawing  account 
with  the  company,  with  a  balance  in 
their  favor.  I  felt  so  strongly  about 
it  that  I  would  have  quit  myself  if 
my  view  had  not  prevailed.  But  it 
did.  I  mention  these  things  only  to 
show  that  you  must  know  your  men 
and  be  fair  with  them,  even  in  some 
pretty  severe  situations.  It's  charac- 
ter that  counts  with  me,  even  more 
than  ability." 


PASSING  over  for  the  moment 
some  of  the  man's  lovable  quali- 
ties and  the  fine  record  he  has 
made  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  nation's  great  railroad  sys- 
tems, we  draw  out  the  trusty  old  rub- 
ber stamp  in  telling  of  Pat  Crowley's 
beginnings.  He  was  born  at  Catta- 
raugus, N.  Y.,  August  25,  1864,  the 
son  of  Dennis  and  Helen  Crowley, 
had  only  a  common  school  education, 
and  started  his  earning  career  as  a 
messenger  for  the  Erie  Railroad 
when  he  was  14  years  old.  His  sal- 
ary, wages,  or  stipdendiary  emolu- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be  called  and 
stay  within  the  postal  regulations, 
was  five  dollars  a  month.  We  hope 
that  the  Erie  official  who  fixed  that 
rate  is  getting  what  he  deserves 
wherever  he  may  be. 

And  this  is  where  the  rubber  stamp 
is  lugged  out :  He  studied  telegraphy 
whenever  he  was  not  rushing  madly 
about  town  with  mes.sages,  and 
eventually  became  an  operator  at 
Custer  City,  Pa.  There  were  only 
two  trains  a  day  at  that  town,  and 
Pat  got  tired  looking  at  them.  Cast- 
ing about  for  a  better  job.  as  any 
ambitious  bov  of  Irish  ancestry  would 
do,  he  decided  to  be  a  dispatcher. 
Others  have  made  the  same  laudable 
decision  and  then  wondered  over  the 
years  that  elapsed  before  the  goal 
was  reached.  It  isn't  done  quickly. 
As  we  held  the  job  ourselves  in  the 
long  ago,  we  feel  free  to  say  that 
dispatching  calls  for  exceptionally 
well-balanced  brain  power,  a  meek- 
ness of  spirit  under  violent  abuse 
from  train  crews,  and  a  rather  fine 
understanding  of  men  and  machinery. 

This  last-named  quality  is  men- 
tioned here  because  of  the  authenti- 
cated fact  that  some  crews,  after  leav- 
ing a  terminal  live,  apparently,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  on  vacation,  and 
have  no  higher  object  in  life  than  the 
stealing  of  time  here  and  there  as  the 
day  goes  by.  Locomotives  that  are 
marvels  of  mechanical  efficiency  in  the 


enginehouse  begin  to  froth  ten  miles 
out  of  town,  blow  out  cylinder  heads, 
drop  oflf  side  rods,  and  display  other 
distressing  weaknesses  which  result, 
finally,  in  their  coming  into  the  end 
of  the  division  little  better  than  junk 
— -all  to  the  despair  and  anguish  of  the 
dispatcher  then  on  duty.  A  marvel- 
ous school  is  dispatching  for  the 
studying  of  human  nature,  or  what 
passes  for  that.  It  had  its  influence, 
too,  in  forming  the  character  of  Pat 
Crowley,  for  he  achieved  the  heights 
in  the  goodness  of  the  powers  that 
were,  and  was  sent  to  Buffalo,  Farth- 
est West  for  many  a  New  Yorker. 

At  Buffalo  young  Crowley  discov- 
ered that  the  dispatchers  were  all 
gray-heads,  getting  along  in  life,  but 
not  getting  anywhere  else.  "I  didn't 
think  I'd  care  to  be  a  dispatcher  when 
I'd  be  that  old,"  he  decided,  one  day. 
He  was  forever  deciding  things,  you'll 
notice,  but  always  after  careful  ob- 
servation. So  when  an  offer  came  to 
him  from  another  road,  the  Rome. 
Watertown  &:  Ogdensburg.  to  be 
chief  dispatcher  he  just  up  and  quit, 
and  took  the  new  job.  Mr.  Crowley 
tells  about  that  promotion  casually, 
as  if  being  chief  dispatcher  was  some 
ordinary  job  when  he  knows  very 
well,  as  does  every  other  man  who 
has  held  the  exalted  post,  that  it 
made  him  swell  up  until  keeping  but- 
tons on  his  clothes  was  a  problem. 


IT  wasn't  very  long  until  the  chief 
became  trainmaster.  This  had  no 
bad  effect,  although  personally  we 
never  did  know  a  trainmaster  to  agree 
with  anyone  about  anything ;  and 
Crowley  moved  along,  up  the  line, 
better  jobs,  more  responsibility,  un- 
til at  37  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  division.  Since  those 
days  he  has  had  about  all  the  jobs 
available  on  the  New  York  Central 
or  the  lines  it  has  absorbed  in  the 
passing  years.  He  was  assistant  gen- 
eral sunerintendent  at  Syracuse  when, 
in  1912,  he  was  called  in  to  the  Fortv- 
second  Street  terminal  as  general 
manager  under  the  late  A.  H.  Smith, 
then  vice  president.  Smith,  like 
Crowley,  was  what  is  called  a  "cin- 
der railroader."  meaning  he  had  come 
up  from  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  we  all  remember, 
was  taken  unexpectedly  as  the  result 
of  an  accident,  and  finally,  in  1924. 
Mr.  Crowley  became  president,  the 
most  astonished  man  in  the  country. 
"You  could  have  knocked  me  over 
with  a  feather,"  he  declared,  drawing 
on  the  cannery  for  the  old  phrase, 
"and  here  I've  been  ever  since." 

Mr.  Crowley  stands  5  feet  8  inches, 
a  bit  spare,  suggesting  the  athletic 


type ;  blue-gray  eyes  under  overhang- 
ing brows  that  don't  mean  a  thing  if 
you  are  timid,  has  a  real  Irish  smile, 
and  a  keen  wit.  While  all  this  in- 
dicates a  very  pleasant  personality  we 
don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  any- 
one would  be  successful  in  handing 
him  any  hokum.  No  man  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  last  fifty  years  is  like- 
ly to  be  fooled  easily  or  misled  in 
his  judgments  of  men.  He  knows  his 
road  thoroughly,  has  a  very  wide  ac- 
quaintanceship among  employes,  al- 
though the  familiar  story  about  his 
knowing  them  all  by  their  first  name 
is  a  bit  thick.  The  men  like  him,  as 
railroaders  are  given  to  liking  an  ex- 
ecutive who  knows  the  ropes.  They 
like  him  because  he  shows  that  he  un- 
derstands their  troubles  when  they 
have  any;  he  has  had  them  himself. 
They  like  him  because  he  appreciates 
good  work,  and  doesn't  think  it  a  loss 
of  dignity  to  say  so — which  brings 
us  back  to  what  we  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  little  biography.  Turn 
back  to  it  and  read  it  again.  You  may 
recognize  one  of  your  own  good 
points — or  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Crowley  belongs  to  a  number 
of  clubs,  attends  many  functions  if 
they  interest  him,  believes  in  perfect- 
ing in  every  possible  way  the  best  of 
public  relations,  and  exerts  himself 
constantly  in  efforts  to  overcome  cost- 
ly competition  affecting  the  passenger 
service  of  his  lines. 

He  plays  a  bit  of  golf,  but  we  de- 
cline to  be  taken  in  by  the  story  about 
the  old  army  game  he  plays,  "out  in 
'61  and  back  in  '65."  It  isn't  being 
done.  Not  even  by  the  Jone.ses.  He 
likes  to  read  good  books.  He  has  a 
charming  family  and  a  beautiful 
home  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  is,  in- 
deed, a  wonderful  railroad  man,  up 
from  the  ranks,  a  "cinder  railroader." 


Necessity  Teaches  Self- 
Reliance 

BOYS  WHO  are  obliged  to  shift 
for  themselves  or  take  on  at  the 
same  time  grave  res^wnsibilities 
because  of  the  father's  untimely 
death,  learn  lessons  in  self-reliance 
scarcely  imagined  by  boys  safely 
sheltered  in  school  and  home  with 
both  parents  watching  out  for  their 
comfort.  Throughout  the  writing  of 
these. brief  biographies  the  stories  of 
many  of  these  boys,  now  men  in  busi- 
ness! have  crossed  the  desk  to  the 
printer.  They  are  always  interesting, 
always  filled  with  struggle,  hope,  en- 
ergy, unselfishness,  determination. 

Charles  Eugene  Johnston,  now 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern Ry..  was  fatherless  at  seven 
years,  but  luckily  he  did  get  a  chance 
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o/Bumoir  COCKS 

The  usual  blow-oflF  cock  installation 
cleans  out  sludge  within  a  short  radius 
only. 

The  B-A  Sludge  Remover  multiplies 
this  action  many  times.  Trouble-making, 
precipitated  solids  are  cleaned  out  at 
numerous  points  simultaneously. 

Perforated  pipes  are  installed  along 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and  water  legs, 
and  are  connected  to  two  B-A  blow-off 
cocks  hooked  up  in  tandem  to  insure 


B-A  Blow-Off  Cock  {Type  N.  C)  Used  where  clearances 
are  limited.  Supplied  with  Type  B  Sludge  Remover, 


the  simultaneous  operation  of  the  valves. 
The  discharge  of  the  two  valves  is 
piped  together  and  escapes  through  a 
Banjo  Muffler  which  separates  the  steam 
and  water,  blowing  the  steam  out 
directly  and  dropping  the  water  to  the 
track  without  force. 

Over  2500  Sludge  Removers  in  serv- 
ice is  ample  evidence  that  they  are 
ridding  boilers  of  precipitated  solids. 
Descriptive  booklet  on  request. 


[ 


The  tnanujacture,  supply  and  service  of  boiler  water  treatment 
chemicals  is  the  primary  business  of  The  Bird-Archer  Company. 
These  activities  and  expert  services,  properly  include  the  instal- 
lation and  service  oj  mechanical  devices,  likewise  designed  to 
promote  locomotive  boiler  efficiency. 


1 


The  Bird-Archer  Company 


NEW  YORK   •   CHICAGO   •   ST.  LOUIS 


The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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for  schoolinfj.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Elmo.  111..  October  30,  1881.  and 
started  like  otber  boys,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more  enthusiastically  than  some, 
in  the  quest  of  education.  Some  l)oys 
growl  about  j^etting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing in  time  to  rush  to  school,  with 
nothing  to  do  except  what  they  can't 
avoid,  hoping  to  reach  home  again  in 
time  for  a  meal.  Young  Johnston, 
studying  his  way  through  the  public 
school  grades  of  St.  I'^lmo,  had  to 
help  support  the  family.  In  doing 
his  part  he  contributed  $15  a  month, 
his  pay  as  night  call-boy  for  the  Chi- 
cago, Paducah  &  Memphis,  a  pari 
of  the  Chicago  S:  Eastern  Illinois, 
when  he  was  16  years  old. 


THE  real  beginning  of  Johnston's 
career  was  on  a  day  in  1897 
when  he  and  some  other  boys 
were  playing  on  the  station  platform, 
and  a  tall,  thin  man  came  along.  It 
was  B.  F.  Johnston,  a  railroad  con- 
tractor, said  to  be  a  personage  in 
those  ])arts.  The  Kansas  City,  star, 
describing  the  incident,  .says  that  after 
B.  F.  J.  had  passed  the  boys  he  turn- 
ed, suddenly,  and  said  in  a  smiling 
way  he  had, 

"Charley,  I  want  to  s]jeak  to  you 
a  minute.  How  would  you  like  to  go 
out  with  an  engineering  party  ?  We 
could  pay  you  $25  a  month." 
"I'd  like  it,"  said  Charley. 
"All  right.  Talk  to  your  mother 
and  let  me  know  tomorrow." 

His  mother  said  he  could  go,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  had  reported  to  P.  L. 
Wise,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
party  in  Southern  Illi  nois  that  was 
making  a  location  of  a  line  from 
Marion  to  Thebes.  The  scene  was 
changed  from  a  small  town  to  rocky 
wooded  hills. 

"We  will  start  you  out  as  flag- 
man," said  Wise  after  work  was  un- 
der way  the  first  morning. 

One  evening  after  a  week  he  stood 
near  his  boss  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Through  the  woods  that  rolled  down 
in  front  of  them  to  the  creek  a  mile 
away  a  narrow  ])ath  had  been  backed 
out  of  the  trees  and  underbrush. 
Wise  was  talking  to  someone.  "In 
that  first  dip  there  will  be  a  culvert : 
we  take  oflF  the  side  of  the  next  hill 
for  an  easy  grade  down  the  creek : 
and  there  will  be  the  bridge  that  we 
were  talking  about." 

Suddenly  to  the  16-year-old  boy 
the  path  became  a  right-of-wav.  He 
•^aw  great  bridges  built,  grades  cut 
away,  steel  rails  laid  on  a  solid  road- 
bed, and  passenger  trains  roaring 
through  the  woods.  He  wanted  to 
build  things.  Maybe  that  wouldn't 
make  him  a  railroad  president,  but, 
coupled  with  his  natural  turn  for 


mathematics  and  his  native  ability  for 
managing  men,  it  deve!oi)cd  the  en- 
gineer who  was  to  be  ready  for  his 
turning  point  in  1906. 

Nine  vears  jjassed.  By  that  time 
the  handicaps  that  confront  most  en- 
gineers were  dragging  down  the  mo- 
mentum of  his  fast  start.  His  boss 
on  the  Frisco,  where  he  was  em- 
nloyed  at  $100  a  month,  formerly  had 
been  on  another  railroad.  Outsiders 
seemed  to  be  getting  the  good  jobs. 


<'hiirl<-s  10.  .lohnstuii 
PreNiileiit,  KniiMnM  City  .^fMithern, 


.\bout  that  time  the  talk  went 
around  that  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern needed  men.  Charles  E.  Johnston 
found  A.  F.  Rust,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Kan.sas  City  .Southern,  in  the  of- 
fice at  Ninth  and  Broadwav,  savs  the 
Star. 

"I  beard  that  you  were  using  civil 
engineers.  I  have  a  job  now,  but  I 
would  rather  come  here,"  said  John- 
ston. 

Rust  had  looked  up  from  some 
blue  ])rints.  "Do  you  know  anything 
abf)Ut  location  work  ?"  he  said  casu- 
ally to  the  future  head  of  the  road. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  locatmg  en- 
gineer." 

"We  can  give  you  work  for  three 
months,  no  longer.  Our  survey  will 
l)e  com])leted  by  that  time  and  we 
will  be  letting  ofT  older  nifii  than 
you  are." 

"All  right,"  said  Johnston.  Right 
then  he  began  his  three  months'  job 
which  so  far  has  lasted  twenty-three 
years. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  niMnlhs  his 
work  had  been  ccjmpleted  and  he  was 
on  another  job.  H.  G.  Burt  had  rec- 
ommended to  L.  F.  Loree,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  also  president  of 
the  Delaw.ire  i\:  Hudson,  that  certain 
survey  work  should  go  on.    One  of 


the  eleven  engineers  was  to  be  re- 
tained, the  rest  dismissed.  That  one 
was  Charles  E.  Johnston.  He  was 
then  25  years  old. 

When  he  was  27  he  was  made  di- 
vision engineer ;  at  29,  chief  engineer 
of  the  road  in  charge  of  improve- 
ments and  maintenance  of  way.  At 
35  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
road ;  at  42,  vice  president,  and  at 
46  he  became  president. 

The  Costly  Termite 

SPF..\KiXG  before  the  National 
IClectric  Light  Assn.,  overhead 
systems  committee,  southwestern 
division  at  Dallas,  recently,  R.  E. 
Meyers,  in  charge  of  the  dejxirtment 
of  chemistry  and  tests,  International 
Creosoting  &  Construction  Co.,  of 
Galveston,  drew  attention  to  the  in- 
creasingly serious  depredations  of 
termites  or  white  ants.  A  recent 
government  re]xjrt  announced  that 
termites  have  now  been  found  in  all 
but  three  states  of  the  utiion,  namely 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
X'erniont.  So  prevalent  are  these  at- 
tacks, Mr.  Meyers  said,  that  it  was 
safe  to  make  the  rather  broad  asser- 
tion that  within  half  a  day  after  hear- 
ing a  statement  of  this  kind,  any 
group  interested  in  timber  treatment 
can  be  shown  white  ant  attacks  in 
imtreated  wood  in  active  service. 
This  of  cour.se  excludes  the  three 
states  named. 

It  seems  that  with  the  thinning  out 
of  the  forest  areas,  which  are  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  termite,  they 
have  sought  other  shelter  and  as  a 
result  dwellings  and  untreated  pole 
lines  are  attacked.  Termites  work 
rapidly  and  dangerously;  often  there 
is  no  outside  indication  of  their  pres- 
ence. In  some  severe  cases,  at  Beau- 
mont. Texas,  for  example,  untreated 
]5oles  collapsed  in  three  years  from 
this  cause.  Not  only  are  the  lines 
damaged,  but  the  poles  act  as  direct 
highways  by  which  an  infestation  can 
spread  from  one  .section  to  another. 

(iovernment  te.sts  have  shown  that 
creosoting  of  wood  protects  it  for  at 
least  20  years  from  termite  attacks, 
.^n  N.E.L.A.  report  states  that  "So 
far  as  known,  termites  have  not  at- 
tacked a  creosoted  pole  by  eating  their 
way  through  creosote." 

The  National  Committee  on  Wood 
Utilization,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  said 
wood  i)reservation  insures  longer  life 
to  wood  used  in  construction :  it 
makes  one  tree  serve  the  ])urpose  of 
two  or  more  trees  because  of  the  ad- 
ditional service  rendered :  and  a  tree 
saved  is  a  tree  grown.  The  users  of 
treated  material,  or  those  who  prac- 
tice wood  preservation,  are  uncon- 
.sciously  aiding  in  making  forestry 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BOOSTER 
MOVES  GREATER  TONNAGE 
AT  LOWER  FUEL  COST 


UNLESS  a  locomotive  has  a  Booster  it  must  be 
built  heavier  and  given  more  tractive  power  to 
start  the  load  it  can  haul  at  speed. 

Once  underway  such  a  locomotive  carries  excess 
weight.  It  is  not  loaded  to  capacity.  It  has  a  pair  of 
drivers  which  could  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  haul- 
ing ability  is  concerned. 

Contrast  this  with  a  Booster-equipped  engine  loaded 
according  to  capacity  at  speed.  The  Booster  is  cut- 
in  only  when  needed.  It  uses  idle  steam  for  starting, 
accelerating  and  to  maintain  speed  on  grades. 


Greater  tonnage 
Is  hauled,  result- 
ing in  lower  ton- 
mile  fuel  costs. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  LOUIS 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Freight  lloiiKe  of  the  Aiiiorifiiii  llii^^ :iii3in  SteiuiiKliiii  ('oiiii»iiii>'  :tt  I^os 


pay.  The  consumers  of  treated  wood 
arc  i^erhaps  doinji^  more  to  cut  down 
useless  waste  in  wood  than  any  other 
single  group  of  consumers  of  forest 
products.  There  are  in  our  forests 
today  many  woods  suitable  for  con- 
struction, but  not  resistant  to  decay 
without  preservation  treatment ;  and 
if  used  for  many  pur]K)ses  without 
treatment  they  would  render  little 
service.  Naturally,  the  <lrain  on  such 
woods  as  possess  natural  decay  re- 
sisting properties  has  been  and  will  be 
heavy.  Wood  preservation  is  wholly 
adaptable  to  these  less  durable  species, 
and  in  most  instances  renders  them 
fit  for  exceptional  service. 

Railway  ties  offer  the  best  exam- 
ple of  the  economies  which  are  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  preserved  wood. 

In  1907  the  total  number  of  cross- 
ties  purchased  was  153,699,620,  of 
which  perhaps  only  a  small  percent- 
age was  treated.  In  1927,  103,438,- 
354  ties  were  purchased,  of  which 
72  per  cent  were  treated.  This  re- 
duction of  some  50,000,000  ties  was 
due  very  largely  to  the  preservative 
treatment  which  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased life  and  service  of  the  unit 
tie.  A  striking  exam])le  of  tlie  tini- 
berland  saved  by  this  development  is 
shown  in  the  reduction  of  acreage  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  ])roduce  those 
50,000,000  cross  ties.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  one  acre  of  average 
timber  will  cut  60  crossties  (much 
timberland  will  cut  less  than  this 
amount).  In  1907  on  this  basis,  25,- 
616,603  acres  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  produce  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber indicated  for  that  year. 

In  1927,  17,239,726  acres  were 
cut,  or  some  8.276.877  less  acreage 
than  was  required  in  1907.  When  it 
is    considered    that    this  reduction 


represents  an  actual  saving  of  33.5 
per  cent  of  forest  land,  the  economic 
saving  in  the  use  of  preserved  wood 
is  apparent. 

Since  treated  ties  generally  last 
from  two  to  three  times  longer  than 
untreated  ties,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  adoption  of  treated  wood  has  ma- 
terially decreased  the  drain  on  our 
forests. 


The  Live  Stock  Producers' 
Share 

Producers  oi  live  stock  received 
94.3  cents  out  of  every  dollar  |)aid 
b\'  purchasers  of  their  products  in 
1'j2\^  after  freight  and  other  distribu- 
tion costs  had  been  paid,  according  lo 
a  study  by  the  l>ureau  of  Railway 
Economics  pertaining  to  prices  of  live 
stock  and  tlieir  relationship  to  trans- 
portation costs  and  summarized  in  a 
inilletin  issued  July  16. 

The  study  covers  a  six-year  ])eriod 
from  1924  to  1929,  inclusive,  of  live 
stock  shipments  to  and  prices  ])aid  at 
ten  important  markets,  Chicag(;,  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  Baltimore,  Fort 
Worth,  South  Omaha,  and  South  St. 
Paul.    The  bulletin  says: 

"Freight  charges  and  other  distri- 
bution costs  are  relatively  a  small 
proportion  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
purchaser  for  live  stock  at  terminal 
markets.  The  proportion  absorbed 
by  these  marketing  costs  has  de- 
creased materially  during  the  six 
years  1924  to  1929. 

"For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  pur- 
chaser in  1924  for  live  stock,  5.6 
cents  was  paid  for  freight  and  3 
cents  for  other  costs  of  distribution, 
such  as  feed  and  bedding,  yardage, 
commissions,  etc.,  leaving  a  balance 


of  91.4  cents  which  was  returned  to 
the  producer  at  shipping  point.  The 
amount  paid  for  freight  in  1929  was 
3.7  cents,  and  for  other  costs  of  dis- 
tribution 2  cents,  while  the  amount 
returned  to  producer  was  94.3  cents. 
Thus,  during  a  period  of  six  years 
the  proportion  absorbed  by  marketing 
costs,  including  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, has  declined  about  33  per 
cent." 

The  complete  study  containing 
much  valual)le  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bureau  at  Wash- 
insrton. 


Some  Railroader 

1  low  many  railroaders  do  you 
know  who,  if  tendered  $18,000  by  a 
I'liited  States  district  judge,  would 
refuse  the  tender?  Well,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  there's  one  such  man 
in  the  ranks.  He  is  George  A.  Gas- 
ton, vice  president  of  the  Central 
Vermont  division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways. 

The  old  Central  Vermont  became 
bankrupt  and  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  in  December,  1927.  Mr. 
Gaston  and  J.  W.  Redmond  were 
named  receivers.  They  were  dis- 
charged from  duty  after  two  and  a 
half  years'  service.  So  highly  pleased 
was  the  court,  with  the  reconditioning 
and  rebuilding  program  of  the  re- 
ceivers that  in  accepting  the  accounts. 
Judge  Howe  discharged  the  receivers 
with  thanks,  adding  that  he  awarded 
each  the  sum  of  $18,000  additional 
c()mi)ensation  for  "vigorous,  diligent, 
successful  and  valuable  .service."  Mr. 
( iaston  thanked  the  court,  but  refused 
the  allowance,  saying  the  Canadian 
National  had  paid  his  salary. 


New  Regina  Freight  Line 

One  of  the  most  im])ortant  rail- 
way improvement  projects  of  the 
vear  was  announced  jointly  recently 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  the  munici])al  authorities  of  Re- 
gina, Sask.  When  certain  legal  de- 
tails have  been  disposed  of,  C.N.R. 
engineers  will  start  construction  of  a 
freight  line  to  circle  the  northeast 
section  of  the  city,  which  will  enable 
the  line  to  route  freight  around  in- 
stead of  through  the  city. 

A  score  or  more  properties  are  to 
be  exchanged  between  the  city  and 
the  railway  company,  streets  are  to 
be  closed  along  the  freight  line,  and 
the  street  railway  line  rerouted  with 
a  subway  under  the  railway  at  Win- 
nipeg street,  at  the  expense  of  the 
electric  line.  The  program  involves 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
Tt  will  give  Regina  one  of  the  most 
modern  freight  terminals  in  the  West. 
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ihm  rotates  aj  rrell  m  retimes 


ERE  is  a  chair  that  will  help  you  increase  day  coach  travel. 
This  luxurious  seat,  the  162-PSS,  not  only  reclines  to  four  restful 
positions,  but  rotates  as  well  - —  and  on  a  small,  space  saving  radius. 
It  enables  passengers  to  sit  in  groups,  to  face  the  windows  and  fully 
enjoy  the  scenic  advantages  of  your  route.  It  will  bring  to  your 
day  coaches  more  luxury  and  comfort  per  dollar  of  investment  than 
"  any  other  style  built  today  The  trim,  practical 
design  of  the  162-PSS  allows  the  arm  rest  to  be 
placed  flush  against  the  side  wall  —  actual  cushion 
space  is  increased  approximately  two  inches  over 
present  types  of  day  coach  seats.  If  you  are  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  new  or  replacement 
seating  for  day  coaches,  it  will  prove  well  worth 
your  while  to  investigate  the  new  162-PSS.  Any 
of  the  offices  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish you  with  complete  information  on  the  new 
162-PSS  or  other  types  of  Heywood-Wakefield 
railroad  seating. 


H-W   rotating   and  reclining 
chair  162-FSS  in  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.  day  coach. 


HEYWOOD  -^mKEFIELD 


Boston,  Massachusetts 

S16  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  311  Railway  Rxrhanxc  BIHr.,  Chirnno,  III. 

J.  R.  Hayward,  Liberty  Trust  BIdg.,  Roanoke,  Va.  A.  W.  Arlin,  Delia  BIdg.,  Lou  Angelen,  <;alif. 

H.  G.  Cook,  Hobart  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  G.  F.  Colter  Supply  Co.,  lloumon,  Texaa 

The  Railway  and  Power  Engineering  Corporation 
133  Eastern  Are.,  Toronto;  Montreal;  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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It  Makes  Rail  Joints 
Stay  Tight 

THIS  IS  such  a  noisy  world,  and 
tliere  are  so  many  rough  spots 
in  it  to  irritate  the  jangling 
nerves  of  men  and  women,  that  a 
man  or  company  doing  anything  to 
lessen  the  trials  of  every  day  exist- 
ence certainly  is  entitled  to  puhlic 
thanks.  Never,  so  far  as  the  well- 
known  oldest  inhabitant  has  learned, 
has  there  been  a  time  when  the  world 
needed  quite  so  much  the  best  min- 
istrations of  mechanical  science  to 
soften  the  jars  and  jolts  of  this 
thing  called  Civilization.  And  sci- 
ence is  coming  to  the  rescue  daily. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  travelers 
know  more  even  than  city  and 
town  dwellers  about  the  wear  and 
tear  of  modern  living.  Stay-at- 
homes  complain,  very  projierly, 
about  radios,  barking  dogs,  the 
family  on  the  floor  above,  the  chat- 
ter and  racket  of  a  race  gone  batty 
over  miniature  golf.  Passengers  in 
air  transports  dislike  the  roar  of 
motors  and  proi)ellers  ;  automobiles 
and  highway  buses  try  the  patience 
of  riders.  Hut  railway  passengers 
who  have  bumped,  clickety-clack, 
bunii)cty-bump,  over  low  rail 
joints,  a  motion  tiiat  starts  on  the 
track  below  and  ends  at  the  toj) 
of  the  spine — these  know  a  misery 
beyond  words. 

Ostensibly,  at  least,  the  railroad 
managers  worry  over  these  nerve- 
wrecking  conditions  to  which  the 
public  has  had  to  submit,  l)ut  actually 
they  are  e(|ua!ly,  or  perhaps  more 
concerned  over  the  results  as  shown 
in  the  condition  of  rolling  stock.  The 
jjublic.  which  isn't  very  scientific 
about  such  things,  will  be  happy  to 
know,  nevertheless,  that  something 
has  been  done  about  it.  and  without 
any  new  laws  or  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  The  Muller 
Kvertite  Rail  Joint  has  arrived.  In- 
deed it  came  in  c|uite  a  while  ago,  but 
men  who  make  this  sort  of  thing 
don't,  as  a  rule,  say  much  about  it 
until  it  has  had  pretty  thorough  trial 
under  the  most  exacting  conditions. 
And  at  this  point  we  must  give  at- 
tention to  what  the  technical  gentle- 
men say  about  it.    It  is  enough  for 


you  to  know  that  the  Evertite  Rail 
Joint  means  smoother  riding  for  you, 
and  for  the  railroad  users  a  very  im- 
])ortant  effect  in  maintenance  of  track. 

One  of  America's  outstanding  rail- 
way' engineers  .says,  " About  40  per 
cent  of  all  track  labor  is  retpiired  to 
keep  the  track  in  line  and  surface. 
Most  of  the  defects  in  surface,  and  in 
line  as  well,  have  their  origin  at  the 
joints.  It  is  a])])arent,  therefore,  that 
a  rail  joint  which  holds  u])  the  rail 
ends  will  save  a  large  amoimt  of  la- 
bor in  surfacing." 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  rail 


The  Muilcr  Kvertite  ItaH  .loint. 

joints  are  iIk-  weak  lines  in  the  cliain; 
while  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
this  condition,  it  is  still  quite  evident 
that  rail  joint  principles  and  improve- 
ments have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
ever-increasing  size  of  rails  and  roll- 
ing equipment.  The  Evertite  Rail 
Joint  has  been  so  constructed  along 
sound  engineering  principles  as  to 
represent  the  well  known  mechanical 
law  of  the  three  point  contact.  The 
center  of  the  joint  is  solid  in  i)illow- 
block  formation  adhering  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  underhead  also  the  web 
of  the  rail  and  engaging  the  rail  base. 
The  rib  and  body  sections  of  these 
bars  diminish  in  heiglit  and  tliickness. 
the  outer  ends  diminish  in  thickness 
which  provides  spring  tension  both 
laterally  and  vertically,  resulting  in 


flexibility  at  the  joint  under  live  load 
conditions.  This  spring  tension  con- 
tained in  the  joint  eliminates  inde- 
pendent rail  movement  allowing  the 
combined  joint  bars  and  rails  to  flex 
in  imison  under  variable  loads 
throughout  its  length,  representing 
one  continuous  line  of  steel  track. 
While  these  joint  bars  a]ipear  to  be 
smaller  compared  with  other  bars 
they  are  doubly  strong,  being  made 
of  high  carbon  steel  drop  forged  heat 
treated  and  oil  quenched.  This  pro- 
cess makes  the  joint  bars  two  to  two 
and  one-half  times  as  strong  as  the 
ordinary  hot  rolled  steel  bars. 
Joint  bars  produced  in  this  manner 
are  10  per  cent  harder  than  the 
ball  of  the  rail,  ranging  from  250 
to  300  Brinell  hardness.  Temper- 
ing of  the  bars  shows  clearly  that 
tliey  arc  alive  and  can  spring  with 
tlie  rails  without  losing  their  grip 
or  becoming  "dead"  and  worn.  The 
center  of  the  bar  constitutes  a  solid 
metal  section  in  pillow-block  for- 
mation which  securely  engages 
both  rail  ends  preventing  any  lat- 
eral or  vertical  movement  of  the 
rail  which  are  the  chief  causes  of 
joint  and  rail  wear  resulting  also 
in  many  other  evils.  The  Evertite 
rail  joint  supports  the  rails  exactly 
where  the  blow  is  struck  from  the 
wheel  action. 

Ilie  design  of  these  joint  bars 
'    easily  permits  the  raising  of  the 
low  joints  keeping  them  level  and 
up  to  line,  and  this  minimizes  joint 
tie-tamping. 

Low  joints  are  driven  down  into  the 
tie  and  roadbed  by  the  impact  of 
wheels  dropping  into  these  low 
pockets,  first  on  one  side  of  the  car. 
alternating  to  the  other,  producing  a 
weaving  action  of  the  train.  This  ac- 
tion requires  extensive  joint  and  joint- 
tie  maintenance  to  hold  the  track  to 
line  and  gauge.  As  joints  become 
loose  the  shock  impact  increases,  al- 
lowing the  joint  to  move  freely  caus- 
ing the  rails  to  batter  and  chip  exces- 
sively, thereby  dimini.shing  their  life. 
Rails  worn  due  to  this  condition  are 
usually  removed,  cropped,  redrilled 
and  again  placed  in  service. 

The  Evertite  Rail  Joint  has  been 
used  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE-PIONEERS  OF  REFRIGERATOR  CAR  INSULATION 


The  cars  shown  above  are  parr  of  650  refrigerarot 
cars  made  by  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  for 
a  wesrern  railroad  on  which  J-M  Insulation  has 
been  applied. 


This  photograph  Illustrates  an  important  construction 
advantage  of  J-M  Insulation.  In  cutting  this  material, 
theedges  do  not  thin  out  or  cause  trouble  in  handling. 


Address  JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At  nearest  office  listed  below 
New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  j 

San  Francisco      New  CJrIeans  Montreal 
{Offices  in  all  large  cities) 

Please  send  me  information  about  J-M  Refriger 
ator  Car  Insulation. 


Name. 


Address. 


J-M  INSULATION... 

The  economical,  permanent 
Insulant  (or  Refrigerator  Cars 

IN  bringing  more  revenue  to  the  railroad  the  refrigerator  car 
has  also  brought  moie  problems.  One  of  these — the  problem  of 
insulation — Johns-Manville  has  thoroughly  cleared  up  for  you. 

The  costly  deficiencies  that  railroads  have  experienced  with 
insulation — rot,  deterioration,  short  life,  are  all  eliminated  by 
J-M  Insulation.  All  the  qualities  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  safe  transport  of  perishable  foodstuffs  are  pro- 
vided by  J-M  Insulation. 

Moisture,  the  great  destroyer  of  other  insulations,  will  not 
afifectJ-M  Insulation — even  if  it  is  completely  submerged  in  water. 
Neither  is  J-M  Insulation  affected  by  car  vibration.  It  will  not  col- 
lapse or  pack  down.  J-M  Insulation  installed  in  refrigerator  cars 
24  years  ago  was  recently  tested  and  found  in  no  way  impaired. 

J-M  Insulation,  light  in  weight,  can  be  economically  applied 
to  any  type  of  refrigerator  car.  Adaptable  to  old  cars  as  well  as 
new,  it  is  easily  handled  and  rapidly  applied.  Wherever  Insula- 
tion can  be  applied  to  minimize  refrigerator  car  costs  our  engi- 
neers are  ready  to  help  you.  The  facts  about  J-M  Insulation — its 
low  thermal  conductivity  and  construction  details  can  be  had  by 
mailing  the  coupon  below. 

i^^' Johns-Manville 
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road  since  May,  1928,  when  it  was 
installed  west  of  Washington. 

The  joints  were  applied  to  old  rail 
where  the  joints  were  badly  chipped 
and  battered.  After  18  months'  serv- 
ice, the  rail  ends  and  joints  are  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  when  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  in  that  long  period  of  serv- 
ice, it  has  not  been  necessary  to  tight- 
en bolts. 

The  Evertite  Rail  Joint  is  being 
manufactured  and  sold  by  Standard 
Equipments  Inc.,  a  new  railroad  sup- 
ply company  organized  by  New  York 
and  Canadian  interests  with  main  of- 
fices in  New  York  and  a  branch  of- 
fice in  Montreal.  The  officers  are,  C. 
O.  Brad.shaw,  ])rcsi(lent ;  R.  F.  Green- 
wood, vice  president  and  engineer;  J. 
E.  Ingram,  Jr.,  vice  president;  J.  H. 
Rogers,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

This  Road  for  $2.80 

A  little  railroad  that  runs  from 
Mars  to  Jupiter,  with  brief  stops  at 
Venus  and  Juno.  Fla.,  has  been 
bought  by  C.  P.  Corrigan,  a  retired 
c(jnductor,  for  $2.80.  The  transfer 
is  said  to  have  been  a  cash  tran.sac- 
tion.  The  road  is  a  narrow  gauge, 
about  eiglit  miles  long,  most  of  it 
within  the  city  limits  of  Palm  Beach. 

The  line  ()i)eratefl  in  the  '80s  with 
a  single  engine  and  several  Hat  cars. 
Passengers  sat  on  orange  crates  on 
the  flat  cars.  The  line  died  of  natural 
causes  when  Miami  gained  its  first 
resort  boom  in  1889  and  v(jted  the 
county  seat  away  from  the  village  of 
Juno. 


In  One  Hour 

In  an  hour,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  1^2con(jmics,  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  earn  $716,840  from 
their  transportation  operations. 

In  an  hour,  the  railways  spend 
$514,386  in  operating  expenses. 

In  an  hour,  the  railways  pay  $3.30.- 
612  in  wages  (Much  of  this  total  is 
included  in  operating  expenses.) 

In  an  hour,  the  railways  pay  $45,- 
288  in  taxes  to  national,  state  and 
local  governments. 

In  an  hour,  6,026  cars  are  loaded 
with  revenue  freight  on  the  railway's 
lines. 

In    an    hour.   88,932  passengers 
board  the  railway's  trains. 
(Based  on  statistics  of  1929  operations. 
Figures  represent  averages.) 


Here's  A  Queer  Story 

The  Northern  Pacific,  in  trying  to 
solve  a  mechanical  engineering  prob- 
lem, has  called  upon  the  Orient  and 
is  applying  the  genius  and  skill  of  a 
Chinese  mechanical  engineer,  says  M. 
A.  Daly,  general  fuel  supervisor  of 


that  railroad.  The  Chinese,  who  is 
engaged  in  this  scientific  work,  is  C. 
P.  Pei,  29  years  old,  a  native  of  Soo 
Chow. 

Mr.  Daly  says  that  when  the  rail- 
road company  began  to  look  for  a 
man  qualified  in  the  particular  specific 
work  his  department  required,  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  Mr.  Pei,  then 
engaged  in  railroad  engineering  work 
in  the  East.    On  high  recommenda- 


C.  p.  Pel. 


tion  of  eastern  engineering  educa- 
tional authorities,  Mr.  Pei  was  en- 
gaged for  the  work.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  demands  which  the  Orient 
makes  upon  the  American  engineer- 
ing profession  for  experts  to  solve 
l)robIems  in  China  and  Japan,  the 
procedure  in  employing  a  Chinese  on 
an  American  railroad  in  this  capacity 
is  unusual. 

Mr.  Pei  was  graduated  in  1921 
from  the  government  college  in  Tang 
Shan,  where  he  had  studied  engineer- 
ing. Subsequently,  he  entered  the 
railway  engineering  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  His  inten- 
tion, on  coming  to  America,  was  to 
obtain  within  a  few  years  an  experi- 
ence which  he  could  take  back  to 
China  and  utilize  in  the  engineering 
field  there.  But,  because  he  showed 
unusual  talent  in  research  work,  he 
found  his  services  in  demand  in 
America. 


Believe  It  or  Not 

Tills  story  conies  from  the  crew  of 
No.  144,  a  through  Southern  Pacific 
freight  train  between  Houston  and 
Shreveport.  A  pigeon,  the  men  say, 
meets  the  train  every  day  at  a  water 
tank  just  outside  of  Nacogdoches,  La. 
Perching  itself  on  the  running  board 


of  the  locomotive,  it  rides  as  far  as 
Maytown,  15  miles  away,  and  then 
flies  off.  Apparently  feeding  in  May- 
town  during  the  day,  the  bird  returns 
to  the  Maytown  station  in  the  after- 
noon and  boards  the  freight  train  on 
its  return  trip  to  Nacogdoches. 

Is  This  the  Record 
Long  Run? 

What  is  said  to  be  a  world's  record 
has  just  been  established  by  Canadian 
Pacific  passenger  engine  2808,  of  the 
H  1  class,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
placed  in  service  recently.  The  en- 
gine left  Ft.  William  June  19,  with 
the  transcontinental  train,  the  "Do- 
minion," for  Calgary  arriving  there 
June  21,  and  left  Calgary  June  22  for 
Fort  William,  a  continuous  run  of 
1252  miles,  made  with  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining statistics  on  economic  opera- 
tion with  a  maxitnum  of  safety  and 
efficiency. 

"This  is  a  world  record  for  a 
straightaway  run  for  a  passenger 
locomotive  and  is  receiving  world 
wide  attention  among  transportation 
and  engineering  interests,"  said  W. 
M.  Neal,  general  manager  of  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Western  Lines. 


Time  to  Re-tire 

Pierre  J.  Barron  of  Buffalo,  was 
employed  by  the  contractor  who  built 
the  Lackawanna  Radroad  into  Buf- 
falo in  1881.  He  became  a  locomotive 
fireman  in  1882,  graduated  to  an  en- 
gineer in  1884,  and  has  been  busily 
engaged  ever  since  then  in  0])erating 
locomotives  pulling  heavy  trains  back 
and  forth  between  Elniira  and  Buf- 
falo. Now  Pierre  has  been  relieved 
from  active  duty  and  his  name  added 
to  the  honor  roll  of  the  railroad. 

Engineer  Barron's  record  discloses 
a  continuous  employment  of  48  years 
and  three  months.  Assuming  that  he 
averaged  only  100  miles  daily  during 
the  579  months  of  his  service  in  en- 
gine cabs,  (his  average  undoubtedly 
was  much  higher  than  that)  he  is  a 
much-traveled  man  with  1.737,000 
miles  to  his  credit,  about  70  times 
around  the  world,  all  in  the  Empire 
State  and  all  on  one  railroad. 


"  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  is 
a  hard  doctrine  for  the  average  Chris- 
tian to  digest."  —  David  Lloyd 
George. 


"Don't  be  afraid  of  this  world's 
changes ;  the  danger  is  that  it  won't 
change  enough." — 5.  Parkcs  Cadman. 

"Few  men  are  lacking  in  capacity, 
but  they  fail  because  they  are  lack- 
ing in  application." — CaMn  Coolidge. 
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REAT  girder  strength 
and  flexibility  are  the  two  out- 
standing essentials  of  track  joints  . . . 
Improved  Hipowers  with  their  high 
bolt  tension  insure  efficient  girder 
strength  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  flexibility  essential  to  permit  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  rai 
Ask  your  trackmen,  THEY  KNOW. 

The  National  Lock  Washer  Co. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
U.  S.  A. 


The  High  Bolt  Tension  Spring  Washer 
Rust-resisting    •   Commercially  non-flattenable 
Ultimately  costs  less 


/ 


IMPROVED 
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Continuous  Rail  Crossing 
Tested 

THE  TKSTiNG  of  W.  H.  Wlialeu's 
continuous  rail  crossing,  de- 
scribed in  this  magazine  iji 
May,  1929.  was  witnessed  August  7. 
at  the  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  l^acific  tracks  at 
South  Gate,  near  Los  Angeles.  State 
and  city  officials,  railroad  officers,  and 
nianv  of  the  newly  formed  company's 
stockholders  were  i)resent  for  the 
demonstration. 

.\side  from  its  technical  features, 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
invention  is  the  absence  of  noise,  the 
long-familiar  clickety-click.  when 
trains  cross  over  the  device.  So  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned  this  is 
enough  to  make  the  continuous  rail 
popular,  but  railroad  men,  interested 
of  cour.se  in  eliminating  noise,  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  belief  that 
Mr.  \\'halen's  crossing  will  save  roll- 
ing stock  from  all  .the  jars  and  ])ound- 
ing  now  so  costly  in  maintenance. 
.Street  car  companies,  also,  display 
interest  in  the  device  for  this  reason, 
and  this,  as  a  con.sequence,  brings 
numicipal  authorities  into  the  picture 
in  the  endless,  and  thus  far  profitless 
efforts  to  reduce  noises  at  inter- 
sections. 

Mr.  Whalen's  invention,  avoiding 
technical  details,  consists  of  four 
small  turn-tables  placed  in  the  inter- 
sections of  rails.  When  these  tables 
are  turned  for  an  a])i)roaching  train, 
manuallv  or  electrically,  a  continu(jus 
rail  is  created,  eliminating  the  jump 
of  two  or  three  inches  which  now 
causes  the  noise  and  the  shock  to 
equipment  and  to  passengers.  The 
casting,  involving  all  four  rails  of 
the  crossitig.  is  massive  and  heavy. 
In  a  chamber  below  each  turn-table 
is  an  electrical  contrivance  by  means 
of  which,  it  is  declared,  the  tables 
may  be  heated  to  avoid  freezing 
where  that  danger  is  encountered. 

Mr.  Whalen  formerly,  for  many 
years,  was  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific's  Los  Angeles  Divi- 
sion. Among  those  who  witnessed 
the  demonstration  at  South  (late 
were  Governor  Young,  Mayor  Porter 
of  Los  Angeles ;  Harry  Thomas, 
president  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission;  H.  R.  Brashear,  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Arthur  Adams,  direc- 
tor of  ])ublic  service  at  Long  Heach, 
and  other  prominent  persons. 


Foreign  Railway  News 

Unsettled  status  of  negotiations  re- 
garding Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and 
curtailed  ])urchases  of  the  railway  are 


still  affecting  the  Harbin  district.  The 
railway  is  calling  for  tenders  for  full 
re(|uiremenls.  but  is  m.iking  only 
urgent  purchases.  An  early  agree- 
ment at  the  Moscow  conference  is  ex- 
pected to  relieve  the  situation.  IVolits 
and  traffic  of  the  South  Manchurian 
and  Chinese  Eastern  Railways  have 
fallen  off  about  10  per  cent.  Trans- 
.Siberian  nassenger  haul  has  been 
heavv.  averaging  300  passengers  each 
way  weekly. 


The  volume  of  purchases  of  rail- 
way supplies  by  the  Peiping-Lioaning 
Railway    ( Peking- Mukden )  contin- 


The  F^oiir  I.iflle  Tiirii<iilileK,  >l:ikinK 
the  Continlious  l<:iil  iir<>  riiiilile. 


ues.  Tenders  have  been  invited  for 
considerable  supplies  of  locomotive 
parts  and  some  new  locomotive  pur- 
chases are  being  considered.  The 
Peiping-Liaoning  Railway  continues 
normal  ojjeration  under  contrtjl  of 
the  Mukden  authorities.  Purchases 
by  other  lines  are  quiet  or  dormant. 
The  Peijjing- Hankow  and  Tientsin 
I'ukow  lines  are  still  hampered  by  the 
war  situation.  There  is  no  imi)rove- 
ment  in  the  unfavorable  conditions 
which  have  e.xisted  for  years  r)n  the 
Peiping  .Suiyan  line,  under  control  of 
the  .Shansi  military  authorities,  but 
limited  service  continues  over  its  en- 
tire length.  Commercial  traffic  over 
the  line,  however,  is  very  low  because 
of  tax  barriers. 


.\  proposal  to  make  the  .Shanghai- 
Nanking,  and  the  Shanghai-Hang- 
chow-Ningpo,  the  model  railroads  of 
the  country  was  tendered  to  the  min- 
istry of  railways  by  Liu  Wei-tse, 
managing  director  of  the  two  lines, 
recently.  The  scheme  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  rebuilding  of 
the  stations  at  Nanking  and  Shang- 
hai, modernizing  platforms  of  sta- 


tions, improvement  of  third  and 
fourth  class  coaches,  and  purchases 
of  additional  locomotives  and  cars. 


The  Chekiang  provincial  govern- 
ment is  now  perfecting  plans  for  a 
new  railway  line  from  Hangchow  to 
Kiangsi.  .\n  office  was  established 
in  Jime.  1923,  to  take  preliminary 
measures  for  the  work.  The  jiroposed 
line  will  measure  317  miles,  has  been 
completely  surveyed,  anrl  construction 
work  is  to  start  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. The  construction  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  sections,  the  first  section 
to  l)e  C()m])leted  within  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  carefully  ])re])ared  and 
detailed  budget  by  the  dejiartment  of 
reconstruction,  the  line  will  cost  Mex. 
$18,X37,000  (one  Chinese  Mexican 
dollar  equals  $0.3367)  minus  all  ad- 
ministrative and  incidental  expenses. 
It  is  understood  that  orders  for  con- 
struction materials  will  be  placed 
with  .'\merican  and  British  com- 
])anies. 


I  he  successful  u.se  of  alcohol  as  a 
fuel  in  railway  motor  cars  is  reported 
b\  the  Brazilian  railway  on  the  line 
between  Rio  and  .Sao  Paulo.  The  fuel 
used,  consists  of  43°  alcohol  with  an 
addition  of  5  per  cent  of  ethylic  ether, 
extracted  from  the  alcohol  itself,  and 
one  one-thousandth  of  methylene  blue 
as  a  denaturant.  The  railway  motor 
car  in  which  it  was  used  was  manu- 
factured by  a  German  company ;  it 
has  a  capacity  of  62  passengers,  is 
provided  with  two  motors  of  100 
horsepower  and  L200  revolutions, 
and  is  capable  of  making  84  kilo- 
meters an  hour. 


Some  Get  the  Breaks 
And  Some  Do  Not 

As  I  look  back  over  my  50  years  of 
business  life,  I  caimot  understand  the 
whole  thing.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
wonder  how  it  all  happened.  Here  I 
am,  a  not  over-good  business  man,  a 
second-rate  engineer.  I  can  make 
poor  mechanical  drawings ;  I  play  the 
piano  after  a  fashion;  in  fact,  I  am 
one  of  those  ])roverbial  jack-of-all- 
trades  who  are  usually  failures.  Why 
I  am  not,  I  can't  tell  you. 

Luck,  opportunity,  chance,  call  it 
what  you  will,  there  is  something  that 
certainly  gives  some  men  more  than 
an  even  break.  I  have  known  thou- 
sands of  men  with  more  ability  than 
I  have,  some  I  ain  certain  were  better 
executives,  others  were  much  abler 
engineers,  but  things  somehow  or 
other  just  did  not  go  with  them. — 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 


What  the  Newspapers  Say 
About  the  Railroads 


THE  TIME  may  come  when  the 
railroad  train,  as  we  know  it 
now,  will  be  as  obsolete  as  the 
stage  coach  is  in  1930.  We  may 
eventually  carry  all  of  our  freight  by 
air,  or  shoot  it  from  one  place  to  an- 
other hitched  to  the  tail  of  a  rocket. 
I'hose  things  may  happen,  but  we 
need  not  take  them 
into  present  consid- 
eration. For  the 
present,  the  welfare 
of  business  and  of 
the  whole  people  is 
inextricably  involv- 
ed in  the  welfare  of 
the  railroads.  We 
have  been  accustom- 
ed to  thinking  that 
business  makes  the 
railroads.  In  a 
stricter  sense,  the 
railroads  make  busi- 
ness. They  have  pio- 
neered everywhere. 
They  led  the  way  in 
the  settlement  of  the 
frontier,  and  made 
the  c  o  m  m  u  n  ities 
which  now  assume 
that  they  have  made 
the  railroads.  In  the 
last  five  or  six  years 
the  railroads  have 
contributed  more  to  the  expansion 
and  prosperity  of  business  than  has 
any  other  factor,  not  excepting  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  And  yet 
there  is  developing  something  of  a 
business  philosophy  which  says  that 
we  are  losing  our  dependence  on  the 
railroads  and  are  less  concerned  than 
we  used  to  be  in  their  welfare.  The 
railroads  have  gone  further  than 
there  was  any  economic  justification 
for  their  going,  in  the  direction  of 
new  capital  investment  to  provide 
better  service  to  the  public.  If  they 
are  not  allowed  to  earn  a  reasonable 
return  on  capital  account  in  the  fu- 
ture, this  country  certainly  will  re- 
turn to  railroad  conditions  of  ten 
years  ago,  when  car  shortages  were 
a  seasonal  problem  and  a  seasonal 
menace,  when  long-time  buying  and 
inventory  speculation  in  every  busi- 
ness were  necessitated  by  the  delays 
a,nd  uncertainties  of  delivery. 

— Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  Safety  Appeal 

The  railroads  have  taken  the  lead 


but  much  prosperity.  The  railroads 
carry  our  farm  products;  manufac- 
tured goods  and  all  manner  of  min- 
n-  a  movement  (for  greater  safety)  erals  to  market.  The  demand  upon 
which  has  s])read  to  other  branches  them  is  terrific  and  the  railroads  can 
of  industry.  After  all  that  has  been  meet  that  demand  and  maintain 
said  and  done  in  these  recent  years  equipment,  make  improvements  and 
for  safety  it  can  be  only  the  foolish  keep  up  schedules  only  by  impos- 
ing profitable  rates 
for  freightage.  How 
much  of  the  revenue 
collected  goes  back  to 
the  people  through 
circuitous  channels 
m  ay  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United 
States  spent  $1,396,- 
000.000  for  mater- 
ials and  supplies  and 
$772,000,000  f  o  r 
new  equipment,  or 
an  average  of  $78.80 
for  every  family  in 
the  country.  The 
sums  specified  do 
not  include  wages 
and  salaries.  Rail- 
road purchases  aid 
all  business  and  help 
support  workers  in 
many  lines.  They 
spent  $364,392,000 
for  fuel  alone  in  1929,  thus  pay- 
ing one  dollar  out  of  every  four 
which  miners  earned;  one-fourth  of 
the  wages  of  the  entire  lumber  indus- 
try, and  one-fifth  the  wages  of  all 
])ersons  employed  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  oft- 
times  measured  by  its  railroads. 


Engrinehou.xe   :iii<l    Otey    Avenue    Bridge,   Over   the    Friseo's  $1,7.">0.(MMI 
Terminal  at  Yale,  Tenn. 


man — the  careless,  unthinking  man 
— who  still  resists  the  safety  appeal. 
To  paraphrase,  eternal  vigilance  is , 
the  price  of  safety,  and  the  sooner 
we  realize  this  and  act  accordingly 
that  much  sooner  will  our  chances 
for  longevity  be  materially  increased. 
— Newport  Netvs   {Va.)  Press. 


Give  the  Railroads  a 
Chance 

Let's  be  reasonable  with  the  rail- 
roads. Give  theiti  a  chance  to  make 
money  so  as  to  insure  our  prosperity 
through  proper  transportation. 

Let's  give  the  railroads  a  square 
deal. 

— The  Dixie  Magazine. 


Railroads  Bring 
Prosperity 

Not  only  does  the  nation  depend 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  railroads 
for  long  distance  travel  and  haulage. 


— Wheeling  (IV.  Va.)  Register. 

Waste  and  Carelessness 

If  the  railroads  of  the  country  can 
efiect  such  large  savings  through  the 
curbing  of  unnecessary  waste  and 
carelessness,  why  cannot  other  cor- 
])orations,  great  and  small,  make  pro- 
portionate savings?  Why  cannot 
])artnershi])s  and  individuals  do  the 
.same  ? 

All  businesses  conducted  on  what 
is  at  least  assumed  to  be  business- 
like principles  can  profit  handsomely 
by  emulating  the  course  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  matter  of  waste  and 
carelessness. 

— Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald  Star. 
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Memories  of  An  Old 
Train  Dispatcher 

By  Harry  W .  Forman 

ANOTHER  tragedy,  heartbreaking 
to  me,  is  recalled  at  this  mo- 
ment. A  westward  freight 
was  given  an  order  to  meet  a  freight 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  station 
ten  miles  in  advance. 

Sometime  after  having  instructed 
the  crew  of  the  eastward  train  to  pull 
down  to  the  end  of  the  long  siding  at 
the  meeting  point,  the  conductor  of 
the  westward  train  reported  having  a 
car  off  the  track  which  would  require 
the  wrecking  crew  to  replace.  The 
meeting  point  was  changed  according- 
ly, the  order  being  sent  to  the  east- 
bound  train  by  a  tramp  who  had  been 
allowed  to  sleep  in  the  waiting  room. 
It  then  developed  that  the  eastward 
train  had  a  disal)ied  engine  and  could 
not  proceed  until  another  was  pro- 
vided. Meantime  the  crew  of  the 
westward  train  had  got  the  car  back 
on  the  rails  and  gone  to  the  west  end 
of  the  two  mile  siding,  where  the 
later  order  directed  the  trains  to 
meet.  This  situation  was  aggravated 
by  having  given  these  trains  six 
hours'  time  on  an  important  passen- 
ger train  which  was  being  detoured 
because  of  a  wreck  on  another  part 
of  the  line  and  which  was  expected 
to  be  delayed  at  least  si.x  hours,  but 
showed  up  at  the  end  of  my  district 
only  two  hours  late.  This  incident, 
only  one  of  many  in  the  ordinary  al- 

Thls  Is  another  Installment  of  the  interesting  paper 

on    Old   Time   Dispatching   delivered  some   time  ago 

before  the  Pacific  Railway  Club  by  Mr.  Forman  of 
Uie  Western  Pacific  Ry. 


most  daily  experiences  of  every  dis- 
patcher, occurred  at  4:00  a.m.  The 
next  day  I  was  called  out  of  bed  to 
come  to  the  office  to  explain  my  in- 
excusable lack  of  judgment.  I  recall 
there  was  a  saloon  under  our  office 
having  an  inscription  above  the  door 
reading,  "The  Road  to  H — ;"  also 
there  was  a  nice  park  near  the  station. 
No  mention  will  be  made  as  to  my 
movements  after  having  been  "on 
the  carpet."  I  do  not  recall  having 
heard  any  birds  singing  in  the  park 
that  day. 

At  the  age  of  15  I  was  offered  and 
needless  to  say  accepted  a  position  as 
train  dispatcher,  car  accountant,  as- 
sistant storekeeper  and  general  clerk, 
at  a  salary  of  $50  a  month. 

My  first  order  fixed  a  meeting 
point  between  Nos.  3  and  4,  the  only 
trains  on  the  road.  First  the  opera- 
tor at  the  place  of  meeting  was  or- 
dered to  display  a  red  flag  and  hold 
these  trains  for  each  other,  next  the 
ruling  train  No.  4  was  held  for  or- 
ders, after  which  No.  3  was  in- 
structed to  meet  No.  4.  At  that  time 
all  orders  ended  with  the  injunction, 
"12,"  which  meant  "How  do  you 
understand?"  The  conductors  of 
trains  addressed  signed  their  names 
to  orders  endorsing  thereon  the  sym- 
bol "13,"  which  meant  "I  (or  we) 
understand."  Having  accomplished 
the  meeting  of  Nos.  3  and  4  suc- 
cessfully, I  was  emboldened  to  ex- 
periment with  another  form  of  order 
the  next  day,  No.  4  being  ordered  to 
meet  No.  3  at  W.  and  No.  3  directed 
to  run  to  W.  regardless  of  No.  4. 
The  old  30-minute  rule  was  in  efifcct 


on  that  road  at  that  time,  but  appar- 
ently was  not  well  understood  by  me, 
consequently  I  was  very  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  crew  of  No.  3  be- 
cause they  not  only  ran  to  W.  re- 
gardless of  No.  4,  but  kept  going  un- 
til this  train  was  seen  approaching 
about  two  miles  beyond  that  station. 

Feeling  that  the  wording,  "Avoid- 
ing regular  trains"  was  unnecessarily 
lengthy,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
superintendent  to  issue  instructions  to 
the  effect  that  hereafter  the  words 
"run  extra"  would  be  used  instead. 
Our  staimchest  supporters  among  the 
trainmen  shook  their  heads  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  fearing  that 
we  were  becoming  reckless,  the  new 
form  not  impressing  them  as  being 
as  safe  as  the  one  formerly  used. 

During  this,  my  incubative  period, 
a  slide  occurred  between  R.  and  W. 
The  crews  of  Nos.  3  and  4  were  given 
orders  to  work  between  these  stations 
regardless  of  all  trains.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  since  that,  had  the  ob- 
struction been  cleared  that  day,  pos- 
sibly these  trains  might  have  collided. 
.A.11  that  prevented  this  was  the  fact 
that  the  slide  really  was,  as  reported, 
impassable  and  one  crew  being  south, 
while  the  other  was  north  of  the  in- 
terruption. 

Years  afterward  I  was  amazed  to 
find  that,  on  occasion,  the  dispatchers 
in  another  part  of  the  country  were 
taking  somewhat  similar  chances  un- 
til a  collision  resulted,  when  the  prac- 
tice was  discontinued.  The  accident 
came  about  through  the  dispatcher 
reasoning  that,  since  a  southbound 
regular  freight  train  could  only  make 
a  certain  blind  siding  for  an  opposing 
passenger  train,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly safe  for  him  to  order  a  north- 
bound extra  to  run  ahead  of  that 
passenger  train  and  meet  the  regular 
freight  at  that  blind  siding.  The 
crew  of  the  regular  freight  found 
that  by  exceeding  the  prescribed 
speed  of  15  miles  an  hour  they  could 
go  farther,  and  attempted  to  do  so. 
The  crew  of  the  regular  freight  was 
held  responsible  for  the  collision,  it 
having  been  clearly  proved  that  they 
were  exceeding  the  speed  limit  by  at 
least  ten  miles  an  hour. 


A  stout  woman,  wedged  into  a 
crowded  car,  was  having  difficulty  in 
getting  into  her  tightly  buttoned 
jacket  pocket  to  extract  a  fare. 

"Madam,"  said  the  man  next  to 
her,  during  her  fruitless  struggles, 
"let  me  pay  your  fare." 

She  protested  rather  indignantly. 

"My  only  rea.son  for  wishing  to  do 
so,"  he  said,  "is  that  you've  unbut- 
toned my  suspenders  three  times  try- 
ing to  get  into  your  pocket." 
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ATTENTION-RAILROAD  MANAGERS 


TIME  IS  MONEY! 

Saving  an  hour  a  day  in  making  up  a  freight  train  is  the  same 
as  saving  the  equivalent  value  of  that  hour  in  dollars  and  cents, 
or 

Having  the  use  of  the  equipment  an  extra  hour  per  day,  or 

Having  the  use  of  so  much  additional  equipment  for  transpor- 
tation purposes. 

EXPERIENCE 

Ten  years  continuous  operation  of  the  American  Automatic 
Connector  has  demonstrated  not  only  the  great  saving  in  time 
in  making  up  trains,  a  greater  expedition  in  the  handling  of 
all  trains,  the  elimination  of  all  accidents  due  to  the  coupling 
and  uncoupling  of  the  hose,  but  has  also  demonstrated  like 
material  savings  in  fuel,  hose,  gaskets  and  general  wear  and 
tear  on  equipment. 

INVESTMENT 

Universal  adoption  of  the  AMERICAN  automatic  hose 
coupler  by  the  railroads  would  mean  operating  economies  and 
savings  per  annum  substantially  equal  to  its  cost. 

This  is  an  exceptional  investment,  is  it  not? 

Your  closest  inquiry  and  inspection  is  invited. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  CONNECTOR  CORPORATION 
1 1 8  Noble  Court  •  Cleveland  ♦  Ohio 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


HALE  Hoi.nEN,  chairiiian  of  the  cx- 
executive  committee  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  conlirnied 
reports  July  24.  that  this  railroad  has  ac- 
quired substantial  holdings  in  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  (Cotton  Belt)  Rail- 
way and  that  it  has  an  option  on  other 
stock  in  sufficient  amount  to  give  it  con- 
trol of  the  line.  The  stock  was  acquired 
from  the  New  York  Investors,  Inc., 
which  brought  the  stock  from  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  following  the  collapse  of 
the  Southwestern  merger  plan  of  L.  F. 
Loree. 

The  deal  is  completed  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. That  body  in  its  final  consoli- 
dation plan  allocated  the  Cotton  Belt  to 
the  Illinois  Central.  However,  the 
Southern  Pacific  interests  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  the  commission  for  changing  the  dis- 
position of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

The  Cotton  Belt  operates  1800  miles 
of  railroad  and  serves  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  portion  of  Missouri  and 
Southwestern  Illinois.  Its  lines  traverse 
Arkansas  from  northeast  to  southwest 
and  reach  points  in  Northern  and  North- 
western Texas  connecting  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  different  places. 

"The  steadily  increasing  interchange 
of  business  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Cotton  Belt  routes,"  said  Mr.  Hold- 
en,  "affording  direct  connection  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  the  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis  gateways  and  intervening  ter- 
ritory, influenced  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  to  take  this  step.  It  believes 
it  will  insure  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ing routes  and  channels  of  commerce  in 
harmony  with  provisions  and  policies 
of  the  Transportation  Act,  and  the  bet- 
terment of  service  afforded  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific." 

The  deal  puts  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
the  position  of  apparently  being  the  first 
railroad  which  will  apply  for  approval 
of  a  merger  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mission's final  consolidation  plan. 


Making  Jobs  in  Canada 
Approximately  12,000  extra  men  will 
be  employed  this  summer  in  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway's  program  of  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  imiJrovement 
of  its  transcontinental  system  in  Can- 
ada, about  8,000  being  employed  directly 
by  the  company  and  the  remainder  by 
contractors.  The  work  will  include  erec- 
tion of  a  new  hotel  by  the  Dominion 
Atlantic,  a  subsidiary,  at  Kentville,  Nova 
Scotia. 


Fast  Air  Rail  Service 

Rail-and-air  service  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  Ry.  and  the 
Mamer  Air  Transport  Co.  This  service, 
with  that  established  not  long  ago  from 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis  to  Spokane  by  the 
North  Western  and  the  Kohlcr  Aviation 
Co.  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  and  over 
the  lake  to  Grand  Rapids  cuts  the  time 
from  Sopkane  to  New  York  from  81 
hours  to  44  hours  and  30  minutes.  Be- 
tween Chicago  and  Spokane  the  time  is 
reduced  to  about  23  hours  on  the  east- 
ward trip.  Planes  will  leave  Spokane 
at  7  a.m.  and  reach  St.  Paul  at  8  p.m., 
eleven  hours.  On  the  westward  trip 
passengers  will  use  the  C.&N.W.  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  complete  the 
trip  by  air  to  Spokane,  in  all  24  hours 
and  30  minutes  from  Chicago  to 
Spokane. 


Lackawanna  Electric  Work 
Nearly  Finished 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  in  the  completion 
of  the  electrification  of  its  suburban  lines 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  company. 

The  concrete  footings  for  the  cate- 
nary or  overhead  wiring  system  are  prac- 
tically completed;  82%  of  the  catenary 
supporting  structures  are  in  place  and 
41%  of  all  of  the  wiring  has  been  strung. 
The  five  sub-station  structures  are  96% 


completed  and  more  than  half  of  the 
transforming,  rectifying  and  other  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  them  is  in  place. 

The  new  steel  motor  cars  have  begun 
to  arrive  from  the  builders  and  are  be- 
ing shunted  to  Kingsland  where  the 
motors  are  being  installed  by  the  rail- 
road's own  forces  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  shipping  them  to  Chicago  for  installa- 
tion. 

A  number  of  the  completely  converted 
trailer  cars  have  returned  from  the  shops 
and  early  in  August,  when  several  of 
the  completed  units  are  ready  for  oper- 
ation, the  "juice"  will  be  sent  through 
the  wires  over  a  stretch  of  track  be- 
tween Bergen  Junction  and  Secaucus  or 
Harrison  and  the  "steam-bred"  operat- 
ing crews,  who  long  have  been  study- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  electric  train 
operation  and  ac<|uired  an  electric  com- 
plex, will  operate  trains  back  and  forth 
until  they  become  past  masters  in  the 
art  of  handling  "juice  powered"  trains. 


Motive  Power  of  Tomorrow 

One  day  has  been  set  aside,  Septem- 
ber 24,  during  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention of  the  Traveling  Engineers 
Assn.,  at  the  Sherman,  Chicago,  to  dis- 
cuss the  interesting  subject,  "Motive 
Power  of  Tomorrow."  This  will  be 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  de- 
signer, builder  and  owner.  These 
speakers  have  accepted  invitations  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion: 

Designers,  George  L.  Bourne,  the 
Superheater  Company;  S.  G.  Down, 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.;  John  E. 
Muhlfeld,  Muhlfeld  Engineering  Corpn.; 
Silas  Zwight,  Northern  Pacific  Co.; 
Paul  K.  KiefTer,  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Co. 

Builders,  George  H.  Houston,  Bald- 
win; William  C.  Dickerman,  American; 
W.  E.  Woodard,  Lima. 

Users,  Paul  Shoup,  Southern  Pacific 
Co.;  W.  W.  Atterbury,  represented  by 
T.  W.  Demarest,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road;  Sir  Henry   Thornton,  Canadian 
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National  Railways,  to  be  represented  by 
an  executive  of  his  choosing;  M.  Ca- 
brera, National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
President  R.  H.  Aishton,  of  the  A.  R.  A., 
will  open  the  discussion. 


Revenue  Loading  Declines 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  on  July  26  totaled  919,349 
cars,  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  reported 
August  6.  This  was  a  decrease  of  8,907 
cars  under  the  preceding  week,  and  a 
reduction  of  183,204  cars  below  the  same 
week  in  1929.  It  also  was  a  decrease  of 
114,977  cars  below  the  same  week  in 
1928.  Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for 
the  week  of  July  26  totaled  354,935  cars, 
73,842  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  53,775  cars  under  the  corresponding 
week  in  1928.  Loading  of  merchandise 
less  than  carload  lot  freight  amounted 
to  230,986  cars,  a  decrease  of  27,053  cars 
below  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
and  24,310  cars  below  the  same  week 
two  years  ago. 

Grain  and  grain  products  loading  for 
the  week  totaled  63,637  cars,  a  decrease 
of  6,480  cars  below  the  same  week  in 
1929  but  8,332  cars  above  the  same  week 
in  1928.  In  the  western  districts  alone, 
grain  and  grain  products  loading 
amounted  to  45,236  cars,  a  decrease  of 
5,648  cars  below  the  same  week  in  1929. 

Live  stock  loading  totaled  18,769  cars, 
5,355  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  3,268  cars  under  the  corresponding 
week  in  1928.  In  the  western  districts 
alone,  live  stock  loading  amounted  to 
14,217  cars,  a  decrease  of  4,183  cars  com- 
pared with  the  same  week  last  year. 


It  Isn't  True,  Says  the  Pennsylvania 

Charges  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  violated  the  Clayton 
Anti-trust  Act  by  acquiring  control  of 
the  Wabash  and  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
roads indirectly  through  its  subsidiary, 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  were  de- 
nied by  counsel  for  the  two  affiliated 
companies  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  com- 
mission on  August  1. 

The  brief  was  submitted  in  support 
of  the  railroad's  contention  that  the 
acquisition  of  Wabash  and  Lehigh  Val- 
ley stock  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
has  in  no  way  affected  competition  be- 
tween those  railroads  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


Traveled  Much,  and  Stayed  at  Home 

Born  and  reared  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
drove  locomotives  1,152,000  miles — up- 
ward of  46  times  around  the  world — in 
40  years,  all  within  the  city  limits,  re- 
tired, and  proposing  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  there  enjoying  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  family  and  his  home,  is 


the  unique  record  of  Daniel  O'Brien, 
engineer  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
whose  name  has  just  been  entered  on  the 
honor  roll  of  the  company.  O'Brien  en- 
tered the  service  as  an  engine  wiper.  His 
work  was  done  so  well  that  he  promptly 
acquired  the  nickname  of  "Shiner"  and 
then  set  out  to  make  a  record  which 
lived  up  to  the  name.  He  became  an 
engineer,  but  his  entire  service  of  40 
years  was  confined  to  the  Elmira  Yard, 
which  accounts  for  the  peculiar  fact  that 
he  traveled  so  much  in  so  small  a 
radius. 


N.  Y.  C.  Elevating  Tracks  at  Syracuse 

After  18  years  of  effort  toward  the 
solution  of  the  grade  crossing  problem 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  work  has  actually 
started  on  the  first  of  a  series  of  con- 
tracts for  the  elevation  of  the  New  York 
Central  passenger  tracks  over  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  route  through  the  city. 
The  entire  project,  including  new  freight 
yards  and  new  passenger  station,  will 
cost  about  $30,000,000,  and  will  require 
at  least  three  years  to  complete. 

Engineers  estimate  that  this  terminal 
will  have  facilities  for  the  efficient  han- 
dling of  660,000  tons  of  freight  a  year, 
with  a  minimum  rate  of  2,100  tons  a 
day.  The  revenue  is  to  be  derived  from 
a  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  rail- 
roads on  tonnage  of  freight  handled  at 
the  terminal,  the  association  of  trans- 
portation companies  operating  the  cen- 
tral freight  unit. 

Since  the  city  will  retain  all  air  rights 
over  the  site,  it  plans  to  erect  over  the 
terminal  a  14-story  structure  to  house 
offices  and  lofts  suitable  for  light  manu- 
facturing and  storage.  The  plans  call 
for  an  attractive  building,  quite  unlike 
the  old-time  freight  terminal. 


Bids  for  Boulder  Dam  Railroad 

The  Union  Pacific  called  for  bids 
August  6  covering  the  building  of  a 
29-mile  link  between  its  main  line  and 
the  site  of  the  Boulder  Dam.  The  first 
work  will  employ  about  300  men  for  six 
months.    Work  will  begin  October  1. 

The  29-mile  branch  line  will  leave  the 
main  line  half  way  between  Bracken 
and  Pierce,  Nev.,  seven  miles  south  of 
Las  Vegas,  and  327  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  proposals  call  for  bids  on  the 
grading  and  trestle  and  culvert  construc- 
tion for  the  22-niile  link  which  is  to  run 
from  the  main  line  to  Summit,  the  junc- 
tion wiih  the  7.13  mile  line,  which  will 
be  built  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  line  will  run 
directly  to  the  main  construction  center 
and  damsite. 

Nineteen  contractors  of  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Denver,  Omaha,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Ogden  were  offered  the 
opportunity   of   bidding  on    the  work. 


CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
SelS  Guarded 

SPRING 
FROGS 


-- — 

1 

SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 


Are-  giving  excellent  service 
under  severe  traffic  condi- 
tions on  Railroads  using 
them. 

Twenty  years  successful 
service  by  CONLEY  TYPE 
FROGS  have  demonstrated 
their  merit  for  safe  said  eco- 
nomical service. 

CONLEY  FROG 
&  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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whicli  will  cost  approximately  $2,500,000, 
met  by  the  recent  govcrnniciit  allocation 
of  $10,600,000. 

Bids,  to  be  opened  September  5,  in- 
volve the  removal  of  more  than  300,000 
cubic  yards  of  dirt  and  rock,  and  the 
construction  of  42  trestles. 

Under  a  contract  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernment August  1,  the  line  will  be  built 
in  three  sections,  the  first  22  miles  at 
the  expense  of  the  railroad,  and  the  final 
seven  miles  down  heavy  grades  at  gov- 
ernment cost.  The  Union  i'acific  will 
do  the  work  on  the  last  link,  a  cog-road, 
on  a  basis  of  cost  plus  10  per  cent. 


Grain  Rates  Lower  Oct.  1 

A  general  reduction  in  grain  rates 
throughout  western  territory  and  to 
principal  seaports  was  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be- 
come effective  October  1. 

Members  of  the  commission  estimated 
the  application  of  the  new  schedules  will 
reduce  earnings  of  western  railroads  by 
$15,000,000,  but  that  some  of  this  had 
been  compensated  for  by  recently 
granted  increases  in  classified  freight 
rates. 

A  new  method  of  making  schedules, 
described  as  "the  ratebreak  basis,"  was 
prescribed  for  the  railroads  to  follow. 
This  rate  form  was  sought  by  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  nearly  all  the  great 
western  primary  grain  market  cities. 

Under  the  new  system  one  rate  will 


apply  on  wheat  and  other  grain  and 
grain  products  such  as  flour  and  meal. 
The  commission  considered  proposals  to 
establish  a  system  of  export  rates  defi- 
nitely lower  than  the  schedules  apply- 
ing to  domestic  shipments  but  rejected 
it  and  left  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween export  and  domestic  rates  sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Among  specific  new  rates  in  more  im- 
portant wheat  producing  and  handling 
territory  as  compared  with  existing 
schedules  are: 

From  California  producing  points  to 
San  Francisco  reductions  were  ordered 
ranging  up  to  25  per  cent  and  similar 
changes  were  indicated  to  Los  Angeles. 

To  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Eastern 
Colorado  the  wheat  rate  will  become 
53  cents  against  59. 


I.C.C.  Authorizes  Barge  Lines 

Operation  of  barge  line  facilities  by 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  Co. 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  commission  act- 
ing under  the  recently  enacted  Denison 
Act  has  found  that  operation  of  such  a 
facility  on  these  waters  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  decision  also  requires  railroads 
to  join  with  the  government  subsidized 
barge  line  in  the  operation  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  on  traffic  between 


points  in  central  territory  and  southern 
and  southwestern  territories  over  the 
barge  lines  and  connecting  rail  carriers. 

The  commission's  order  requires  rail- 
roads connecting  with  the  new  barge 
line  to  establish  rates  for  such  routes 
by  October  1. 


Key  System  Is  Sold  for  $8,005,200 

The  Key  System  Transit  Company 
was  sold  at  auction  on  the  steps  of  the 
Alameda  county  Courthouse  August  6 
for  $8,005,200. 

Subsidiaries  of  the  Railway  Equip- 
ment and  Realty  Company  were  the 
buyers. 

The  East  Bay  Street  Railways,  Ltd., 
bought  the  Oakland  street  car  system 
for  $1,000,000. 

The  Bay  Ferry  System  and  its  elec- 
tric lines  were  sold  to  the  Key  System, 
Ltd.,  for  $1,000,000.  The  Key  mole  and 
terminal  facilities  were  purchased  by  the 
Key  Terminal  Railway,  Ltd.,  for  $1,- 
000,000. 

Motor  Bus  Service  was  sold  to  the 
East  Bay  Motor  Coach  Lines,  Ltd.,  for 
$5000. 

All  operating  property  of  the  old  coni- 
panj^  was  bought  by  the  holding  com- 
pany for  $5,000,000. 


Hanshue  Changes  Positions 

James  M.  .Sclioonmaker,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Fokker  Aircraft 
Co.  and  president  of  the  General  Avia- 
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tion  Corpii.,  the  aircraft  division  of  the 
General  Motors  Co.,  to  succeed  Harris 
M.  Hanshue  at  both  posts,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  James  A.  Talbot,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  General  Aviation 
Corpn. 

"Due  to  the  increased  responsibilities 
which  Mr.  Hanshue  has  assumed  in  con- 
nection with  Western  Air  Express," 
said  Mr.  Talbot's  statement,  "he  has 
resigned  as  president  of  General  Avia- 
tion and  the  Fokker  Company  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  transport  end  of 
the  aviation  business.  Mr.  Hanshue  re- 
mains as  a  director  of  the  General  Avia- 
tion Corporation." 

William  T.  Whalen  has  resigned  as 
vice  president  of  the  Fokker  Company, 
it  also  was  announced,  and  will  return 
to  the  General  Motors  Corpn.  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Dayton-Wright  Co.  during  the 
war,  when  that  organization  was  a  large 
producer  of  military  aircraft.  He  for-  ; 
merly  was  associated  with  the  Standard 
Steel  Spring  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 


Air  Cargo  Pouch  Meets  Fire  Test 

A  fireproof  cargo  pouch  for  air  express 
and  air  mail,  the  result  of  almost  three 
years'  research  and  experimentation,  suc- 
cessfully withstood  a  fire  test  recently  at 
the  Chicago  municipal  airport,  in  the 


presence  of  representatives  of  Chicago 
banks  and  officials  of  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency,  the  postoffice  and  air 
transport  lines,  says  the  American 
Banker. 

The  pouch,  constructed  of  specially 
treated  asbestos,  was  designed  by  ex- 
perts on  fire  protection  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  cooperating  with  National 
Air  Transport.  It  is  intended  for  pro- 
tection of  extremely  valuable  express  and 
mail  shipments,  such  as  negotiable  se- 
curities and  jewelry.  A  number  of  the 
pouches  are  to  be  placed  in  service  on 
the  N.  A.  T.  lines  at  once. 

Packed  with  ijarcels  and  packages  of 
letters,  the  pouch  was  placed  in  a  fire 
made  of  oil  and  gasoline  saturated  wood 
and  rubbish.  After  15  minutes  had 
elapsed  the  pouch  was  withdrawn  from 
the  blaze  and  opened.  The  contents 
were  unharmed. 


Mahaffie  Succeeds  Woodlock 

The  appointment  of  Charles  D.  Ma- 
haffie, for  some  years  finance  director 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  membership  on  the  commis- 
sion, was  announced  August  2  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Mahaffie  succeeds 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  resigned.  Mr. 
Mahaffie  is  45  years  old,  was  born  on  a 
Kansas  farm  and  reared  in  Oklahoma. 


He  was  graduated  from  Kingfisher  Col- 
lege, now  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  and  as  winner  of  a  Rhodes 
scholarship,  he  later  passed  three  years 
at  Oxford.  After  a  few  years  in  the 
private  practice  of  law,  Mahaffie  en- 
tered the  federal  government  service  as 
a  solicitor  in  the  interior  department 
under  the  late  Secretary  Franklin  K. 
Lane.  He  was  acting  as  solicitor  for 
the  federal  director  general  of  railroads, 
James  C.  Davis,  in  1922,  when  he  was 
asked  to  assume  the  office  of  director 
of  the  finance  bureau  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 


An  Optimist  at  Luncheon 

B.  C.  Forbes,  noted  economist,  told 
200  business  men  at  a  special  luncheon, 
August  11,  at  the  Los  Angeles  Bilt- 
more,  that  an  early  recovery  in  all 
backward  lines  of  business  is  assured. 
Mr.  Forbes  based  his  prediction  of  early 
recovery  on  the  fact  that  new  wealth 
is  being  created  daily  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  turning  toward  stocks  and  bonds 
for  their  investments. 

"The  American  people  have  never 
been  in  the  doldrums  very  long,"  he 
said.  "We  are  the  most  irrepressible, 
energetic,  ambitious  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Just  as  I  couldn't  follow 
the  'bullishness'  of  Wall  street  a  year 


MORE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  PISTON! 

STEAM  TIGHT  OPERATION  IS  NECESSARY  IF  EVERY  POUND  OF 
STEAM  IS  TO  DO  ITS  FULL  SHARE  OF  WORK  BEHIND 

—  THE  PISTONS  — 

Hunt-Spiller 

 F^'^<^^  Gun  Iron  

BUSHINGS,  BULL  RINGS,  AND  PACKING  RINGS  IN  THE  VALVES 
AND  CYLINDERS  PREVENT  THOSE  LEAKS  WHICH  IMPAIR  THE 
CYLINDER  EFFICIENCY  OF  YOUR  LOCOMOTIVES 

hunt-spiller  air  furnace 
gun  iron  effects  economies 

Hunt^SpillerMfg  Corporation 

J  G  Platt.Pre^.  ^Gen.Mgr  /     \      V. W.  Ell ct .  V.ce  -  President 


Office  and  Works 
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Canadian  Representative:  Joseph  Robb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  997  Aqueduct  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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and  longer  ago,  neither  can  I  now  fol- 
low the  terrific  gloom  and  pessimism. 
The  inflation  of  a  year  ago  was  more 
severe  than  the  deflation  now.  That 
deflation  is  beyond  all  reason.  Business 
in  general  will  recover  very  soon,  and 
the  first  decisive  signal  indicating  the 
recovery  will  come  from  the  stock  and 
bond  market.  We  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction  now." 

Leadville  Line  Doesn't  Pay 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  has 
applied  to  the  public  utilities  commission 
of  Colorado  for  permission  to  abandon 
all  passenger  train  service  between  Den- 
ver and  Leadville,  declaring  that  prac- 
tically all  travel  is  carried  in  automobiles 
and  that  the  railroad  is  losing  about  $40,- 
000  a  year  through  the  operation  of  its 
passenger  service  alone.  The  C.  &  S. 
is  a  narrow  gauge  line  151  miles  long, 
owned  by  the  Burlington  which  bought 
it  in  1898.  The  application  says  that 
since  that  year  "large  deficits  and  losses" 
have  been  sustained  every  year.  For  the 
past  ten  years  the  operating  losses,  after 
payment  of  taxes  and  including  the  re- 
sults of  operating  the  Alma  branch, 
"have  amounted  to  practically  $400,000 
a  year." 


Valuable  Catalogs,  Well  Printed 

The  Whiting  Corporation  of  Harvey, 
III,  a  Chicago  suburb,  has  just  issued 
two  bulletins  of  outstanding  merit:  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance  of  Whiting 
Railroad  Etjuipment,  a  n  d  Modern 
Methods  in  Repair  Shops.  Either  or 
both  may  be  obtained  from  the  general 
offices  at  Harvey. 

The  Whiting  bulletins  have  an  appeal 
wholly  apart  from  contents  and  infor- 
mation; the  psychological.  This  is 
created  by  excellent  paper  stock,  intel- 
ligent selection  of  type  faces,  which 
means  the  lines  can  be  read  at  a  glance, 
and  exceptionally  good  make-up.  A 
handsome  catalog  or  book,  like  good 
stationery  for  letters,  commands  respect- 
ful attention. 


The  First  Five  Months  Net  3.68 
Per  Cent 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1930  had  a  net  railway  oper- 
ating income  of  $307,659,543,  which  was 
at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  3.68  per 
cent  on  their  property  investment,  ac- 
cording to  reports  just  filed  by  the  car- 
riers with  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics. In  the  first  five  months  of  1929, 
their  net  railway  operating  income  was 
$457,017,242  or  5.58  per  cent  on  their 
property  investment. 


Order  to  Build  Is  Postponed 

Order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requiring  the  Oregon- 
Washington    Railroad    &  Navigation 


Company  to  ljuild  180  miks  of  new  line 
from  Crane  to  Crescent  Lake.  Ore.,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  from  $9,000,000  to 
$11,000,000,  effective  July  1  1930,  has 
been  postponed  until  Jan.   1.  l'>31. 

Postponement  of  the  date  on  or  l)e- 
fore  which  the  L'nion  Pacific  subsidiary 
was  to  have  begun  construction  of  the 
line  despite  its  opposition  to  the  project, 
was  made  by  the  commission  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States  district 
court,  district  of  Oregon. 

The  court's  request  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  effective  date  of  the  com- 
mission's order  is  due  to  an  appeal  from 
the  commission's  decision  now  pending 
in  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  railroad. 


Lfeds  &  Toz./.cr  «  ar  Washing  Machine. 

A  Car  Washing  Machine 

The  cars  of  the  I'hiladelpliia  Rapid 
'J'ransit  Co.  should  be  and  no  doubt  are 
showing  a  marked  improvement  now 
that  they  are  being  subjected  to  the 
minstrations  of  five  Leeds  &  Tozzer  car 
washing  machines,  installed  at  the  vari- 
ous car  yards  and  barns  of  the  transit 
company.  Whereas  the  cars  formerly 
were  cleaned  every  12  days,  they  now 
get  a  bath  every  five  days.  Only  three 
men  are  required  for  the  operation:  one 
to  clean  the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the 
car,  one  to  remove  and  replace  the  win- 
dow screens  and  one  to  handle  the  con- 
trols of  the  car  as  it  passes  through  the 
machine. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  itself  is 
automatic.  It  consists  of  four  stand- 
ards, two  set  up  on  each  side  of  the 
car  washing  track,  each  standard  carry- 
ing a  motor-driven  revolving  brush.  As 
the  car  approaches  the  brushes  it  pass- 
es between  two  perforated  vertical  water 
pipes  which  thoroughly  spray  the  car 
and  soften  any  accumulation  of  dirt.  Af- 
ter the  car  has  passed  the  brushes, 
spray  from  another  set  of  perforated 
pipes  rinses  the  car  and  washes  ofif  the 
loosened  dirt.  The  starting  and  stop- 
ping of  the  four  brush  motors,  and  the 


turning  on  and  otT  of  the  water  is  con- 
trolled by  electric  devices  actuated  by 
switches  in  the  trolley  wire.  The  trol- 
ley wire,  by  the  way,  is  insulated  at  this 
section  from  the  regular  line,  and  the 
voltage  reduced  to  give  the  car  the 
proper  speed  through  the  machine,  about 
50  feet  a  minute.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
cars  can.  be  washed  in  an  hour.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  wash  75  cars  every 
morning.  The  usual  rush  following  a 
rain  storm  is  handled  easily.  It  is  said 
that  through  reduction  in  labor  the  cost 
of  the  machine  can  be  saved  in  eight 
months. 


J.  M.  Manual  Is  Ready 

Manual  No.  102,  issued  by  the  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  shows  this  company  sup- 
jilies  a  large  variety  of  power  plant  ma- 
terials for  improving  performance,  in- 
creasing capacity  and  reducing  operat- 
ing costs.  Insulation  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  insuring  economical  operation 
i>f  power  plant  e(|uipnient.  Fuel  cost  is 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  expense 
wherever  heat  is  generated,  and  the 
problem  of  fuel  conservation  is  a  matter 
of  major  consequence.  The  manual  may 
be  procured  by  addressing  the  company 
at  292  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  or 
any  of  its  71  branch  offices  in  every 
large  city. 


Golden  Gate  Bridge  Plan  Approved 

Plans  of  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  and 
highway  district  for  a  suspension  bridge 
across  the  Golden  Gate  at  San  Fran- 
cisco were  approved  by  the  war  de- 
partment. 

The  bridge  will  have  the  longest  span 
of  any  bridge  in  the  world  and  a  greater 
vertical  clearance.  In  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  the  district  was 
allowed  more  than  the  ordinary  periods 
of  time  for  beginning  and  completing 
it,  the  war  department  prescribing  three 
years  and  seven  years,  respectively. 


Westinghouse  Engineers  Win  Prize 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  committee  on  the  award  of 
institute  prizes  has  named  R.  C.  Dick- 
inson and  B.  P.  Baker,  electrical  en- 
gineers, Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  as  the  recipients  of  the  national 
first  prize  in  the  field  of  engineering 
practice  for  their  paper  entitled,  "Struc- 
tural Development  of  the  De-ion  Cir- 
cuit-Breaker," presented  at  the  winter 
convention  of  the  A.I.E.E.,  New  York, 
January  28-February  I,  1929. 


B.  &  O.  Gets  the  Alton 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
a  1,100  mile  carrier  serving  the  territory 
from  Chicago  south  and  southwest  to 
St.  Louis.    The  road,  valued  at  $100,- 
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000,000  has  been  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers since  1922.  As  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  was  assigned  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  the  railroad  consolidation  plan 
announced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  last  December,  no  objection 
to  the  present  transaction  is  expected 
from  that  source.  In  fact  it  is  stated 
that  the  commission,  already  informed 
of  the  purchase,  has  given  an  informal 
expression  of  approval  of  the  deal. 


Robbery  Loss  Reduced 

Losses  in  1929  due  to  robbery  of 
freight  while  in  transit  on  the  railroads 
of  this  country  and  Canada,  were  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  1914,  al- 
though the  volume  of  freight  traffic  is 
now  57  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  15 
years  ago,  according  to  reports  for  the 
year  from  the  carriers  by  the  freight 
claim  division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association. 


Bus  Orders 

The  general  business  depression  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected  bus  manu- 
facturing. General  Motors  Truck  Com- 
pany reports  one  of  its  record  business 
months  in  July,  with  the  following  de- 
liveries: 127  city  service  buses,  to  Pub- 
lic Service  Coordinated  Transport  of 
N.  J.;  two  21-passenger  buses  to  Vir- 


ginia Public  Service  Co.;  three  21-pas- 
senger buses  to  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Ry.;  two  21-passenger  buses  to 
Central  Transportation  of  Illinois;  10 
38-passenger,  city  service,  coaches  to 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit;  four  21- 
passenger,  city  service  coaches,  and  six 
29-passenger,  city  service,  buses  to 
Coast  Cities  Railways  of  Asbury  Park, 
X.  J.;  three  29-passenger  coaches  to 
Boston  &  Maine;  14  buses  to  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission;  five  21- 
passenger,  city  service  coaches,  to  Wav- 
erly,  Sayre,  &  Athens  Traction  Co.; 
one  21-passenger.  city  service  coach  to 
Union  Street  Railway  Co.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.;  two  33-passenger  observa- 
tion coaches  to  Southwestern  Trans- 
portation Co.;  one  33-passenger  observa- 
tion coach  to  Richmond-Greyhound 
Lines  (in  conjunction  with  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac);  10  21-pas- 
senger, city  service,  coaches  to  Read- 
ing Transportation  Co.;  five  city  service, 
yellow  coach  units,  to  Pittsburgh  Motor 
Coach  Co.;  one  38-passenger,  city  serv- 
ice, coach  to  Boston  Elevated  Railway; 
and  two  21-passenger  buses  to  Sioux 
Falls  Tranction  Co. 

Mack  International  Motor  Truck 
Company  reports  the  following  distri- 
bution of  its  product:  One  bus  chassis 
to  Klein  &  Cannnel,  New  York  City; 
one  bus  chassis  to  Catherine  Mailley, 


New  York  City;  one  29-passenger,  city 
type  bus  to  C.  Montevechi,  Chapaqua, 
N.  Y. ;  one  38-passcnger,  city  type  bus 
to  Multonah  Transit  Co.;  one  29-pas- 
senger, city  type,  bus  to  I.  Myerovitz, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  one  29-passenger,  city 
type  bus  to  Leavenworth  Transportation 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  20  29-passenger, 
Interstate  buses  to  Interstate  Transit 
Inc.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  one  29-pas- 
senger bus  to  James  Clayton,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.;  seven  33-passenger,  Inter- 
state buses  to  Colonial  Motor  Coach 
Corpn.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  one  33-pas- 
scnger  bus  to  Leon  Cranner,  Beach 
Haven,  N.  J.;  five  chassis  to  Fishkill 
Electric  Ry.  Co.;  one  bus  chassis  to 
Garfield  &  Passaic  Bus  Co.,  Garfield, 
N.  J.;  three  29-passenger  Interstate 
buses  to  Georgia-Florida  Motor  Lines, 
Inc.;  one  29-passenger,  Interstate  bus  to 
F.  Himpler,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  two  bus 
chassis  to  F.  Hungerford,  Delma,  N.  Y.; 
one  bus  chassis  to  Huntington  Beach 
Union  H.  S.,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.; 
two  29-passenger,  city  type,  and  four 
38-passenger,  city  type  buses  to  Brook- 
lyn Bus  Corpn.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  four 
29-passenger,  city  type,  two  25-passen- 
ger,  city  type,  and  eight  bus  chassis  to 
Carpenter's  Rapid  Transit  of  N.  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.;  three  35-passenger,  su- 
burban type  buses  to  Acme  Lines,  Inc., 
Webster,  Mass.;  one  33-passenger  bus 
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to  W.  Atkinson,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.;  one 
29-passengcr,  city  type  bus  to  Bohl 
Brothers,  Latham,  N.  Y.;  one  38-passen- 
ger,  city  type  bus  to  Charles  Vollmer, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  one  bus  chassis  to 
Queen  City  Coach  Co.,  Charlotte,  N. 
Y.;  two  29-passenger,  Interstate  buses 
to  Rawding  Auto  Bus  Line,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  two  29-passenger  city  type 
buses  to  Rollo  Transit  Company,  Key- 
port,  N.  J.;  one  29-passenger,  city  type, 
bus  to  Schenck  Transportation  Co., 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.;  one  29-passenger, 
city  type  bus  to  Suburban  Bus  Co., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  one  ."JS-passengcr, 
city  type  bus  to  Tacoma  Bus  Company 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  one  bus  chassis  to 
Troy  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  Co.,  Troy,  N. 
Y.;  five  2S-pa.ssenger,  city  type,  gas- 
electric,  and  three  29-passenger,  city 
type,  buses  to  Public  Service  Coordinat- 
ed Transport  of  N.  J.;  and  10  bus  chas- 
sis to  Pickwick-Greyhound  Lines,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
made  the  following  deliveries  during 
July:  five  40-passenger,  all-steel  met- 
ropolitan coaches  to  Boston  Elevated 
Railway;  three  street-car  type,  23-pas- 
senger,  buses  to  Illinois  Power  &  Light 
Co.;  one  street-car  type,  33-passengcr 
coach  to  Citizens  Transit  Co.,  Oil  City, 
Pa.;  four  parlor  coaches,  21 -passenger, 
to  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern, 
and  four  parlor  cars,  33-passenger,  to 
Union  Pacific  System,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

The  Twin  Coach  Co.  deliveries  in 
July  included  one  trolley  bus  to  Brook- 
lyn Queens  Transit  Co.;  three  urban 
buses  to  Milwaukee  Electric  Ry  &  Light 
Co.;  eight  urban  buses  to  Aronimink 
Transp.  Co.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  two 
urban  buses  to  United  Electric  Rys., 
Providence,  R.  I.;  and  five  urban  chassis 
for  export  to  Oslo,  Norway. 


Freight  Cars 

The  car  service  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  reports  49,208 
new  freight  cars  in  service  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1930.  In  the  same 
period  last  year  32,794  cars  were  placed 
in  service.  Of  the  new  cars  installed, 
26,016  were  box  cars,  an  increase  of 
10,820  compared  with  such  installations 
in  the  first  half  of  1929.  There  were 
also  18,343  new  coal  cars  placed  in 
service  the  first  half  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  11,482  installed  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  In  addition, 
the  railroads  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  installed  2,963  flat  cars,  1,099 
refrigerator  cars,  487  stock  cars,  and 
300  miscellaneous  cars. 

On  July  1  the  railroads  had  24,649 
freight  cars  on  order,  compared  with 
39,638  cars  on  order  on  the  same  date 


last  year,  and  14,659  on  this  day  two 
years  ago.  Freight  cars  leased  or  other- 
wise acquired  are  not  inchuled  in  these 
figures. 

The  reports  of  the  association  show 
that  on  July  22.  there  were  463,605  sur- 
plus freight  cars  in  good  repair  and  im- 
mediately available  for  service.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  8,346  cars  compared 
with  July  14,  when  there  were  471,951 
cars. 

Surplus  coal  cars  on  this  date  totaled 
168,399,  a  decrease  of  4,041  within  about 
a  week,  while  surplus  box  cars  totaled 
239,384,  a  decrease  of  4,598  cars  for  the 
same  period. 

Reports  also  showed  26,042  surplus 
stock  cars,  a  decrease  of  446  cars  below 
the  number  reported  on  July  14,  while 
surplus  refrigerator  cars  totaled  15,205, 
an  increase  of  259  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

On  July  15,  Class  1  railroads  had 
143,352  freight  cars  in  need  of  repairs 
or  6.4  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line. 
This  was  an  increase  of  2,758  cars  above 
the  number  in  need  of  repair  on  July  1, 
when  there  were  140,594,  or  6.3  per  cent. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
on  this  date  totaled  98,826  or  4.4  per 
cent,  an  increase  of  3,141,  compared 
with  July  1,  while  freight  cars  needing 
light  repairs  totaled  44,526,  or  2.0  per 
cent,  a  decrease  of  383,  compared  with 
July  1. 

Inquiries  for  new  freight  car  equip- 
ment since  our  previous  issue  are  as 
follows  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  for  10  70-ton  flat  cars;  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Porta  Alegre,  Brazil,  for  39 
thirty-ton  coal  cars;  Solvay  Process  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  10  air  dump  cars; 
Lehigh  &  New  England  for  300  50-ton 
steel  box  cars  and  five  steel  cabooses; 
Western  Fruit  Express  for  100  steel 
underframes  in  addition  to  100  previous- 
ly reported;  Illinois  Steel  Co.  for  95 
ingot  cars,  and  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper 
Corpn.  for  two  tank  cars. 

Since  our  previous  issue  the  Canadian 
National  has  ordered  400  forty-ton  re- 
frigerator cars,  200  to  be  built  by  the 
Eastern  Car  Co.  of  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  and 
200  by  the  Canadian  National  in  its 
own  shops  at  London,  Ontario,  and  Win- 
nipeg. These  cars  will  have  steel  under- 
frames and  cast  steel  side  frame  trucks. 
The  interiors  will  be  equipped  with  di- 
vided basket  bunkers.  Journal  boxes  will 
be  cast  integral  and  have  cast  steel 
bolsters  equipped  with  Barber  lateral 
motion  rollers  over  the  truck  springs.  A 
brake  designed  by  the  Canadian  National 
with  a  rod  fastened  through  the  web 
of  the  bolster  will  be  used.  This  type 
of  rigging  prevents  brake  rod,  or  brake- 
beam  dropping  down.  Other  orders  to 
date    include    the    following:  United 


-States  navy  department,  two  50-ton  box 
cars  and  two  flat  cars  of  similar  capa- 
city from  the  American  Car  &  Fdry. ; 
Western  Fruit  Express  is  building  12 
refrigerator  cars  in  its  own  shops;  Gulf 
Refining  Co.  has  ordered  250  tank  cars 
from  General  American,  and  250  from 
the  Petroleum  Iron  Works;  Detroit 
Edison,  five  70-ton  hopper  cars,  from 
American  Car  &  Fdry.;  Fruit  Growers 
Express,  154  refrigerator  cars,  building 
in  its  own  shops;  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co.,  three  tank  cars  from 
American  Tank  Car  Corpn.;  Electro 
Metallurgical  Co.,  one  50-ton  hopper  car, 
from  American  Car  &  Fdry.;  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  20  special  and 
25  70-ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Canton 
Car  Co.;  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  500 
box  cars  from  General  American;  Na- 
tional Dump  Car  Co.,  10  50-ton  rock 
cars  from  American  Car  &  Fdry.;  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  25  all- 
steel  70-ton  drop  end  gondola  cars, 
with  steel  floors,  from  Magor  Car 
Corpn.;  Western  Electric,  ten  flat  cars, 
from  Koppel,;  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, 10  flat  cars  from  American  Car  & 
Fdry.;  the  Viscose  Company,  two  flat 
cars,  from  Pressed  Steel  Car.;  Anglo- 
Chilean  Consolidated  Nitrate  Corpn.. 
350  thirty-ton  ore  cars  from  Koppel  and 
the  Inter-State  Iron  Co.,  42  air-dump 
cars  from  Koppel. 


Locomotives 

Reports  filed  by  the  carriers  with  the 
car  service  division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  show  that  Class  1 
railroads  had,  on  July  15,  8,475  loco- 
motives in  need  of  repair,  or  15.2  per 
cent  of  the  number  on  line.  This  was 
a  decrease  of  509  locomotives  compared 
with  the  number  in  need  of  repair  on 
July  1,  when  there  were  7,966,  or  14.3 
per  cent. 

Locomotives  needing  classified  re- 
pairs on  July  IS,  totaled  4,753  or  8.5 
per  cent,  a  decrease  of  238  compared 
with  July  1,  while  3,722  or  6.7  per  cent 
needed  running  repairs,  an  increase  of 
271  above  the  number  needing  such  re- 
pairs on  July  1. 

Class  1  railroads  had  8,137  serviceable 
locomotives  in  storage  compared  with 
7,949  on  July  1. 

The  Lehigh  &  New  England  has 
been  inquiring  for  three  heavy  switch- 
ing locomotives  and  two  freight  loco- 
motives of  the  2-10-0  type.  The  Piep- 
ing-Mukden,  (Tientsin,  China,)  is  in- 
quiring for  six  locomotives  of  the  4-6-2 
type  and  14  locomotives  of  the  2-8-2 
type,  and  the  Inter-State  Iron  Co.  for 
three  engines. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
has  ordered  one  ten-wheel  switching 
locomotive  from  Baldwin,  for  service  on 
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the  Alton  &  Southern;  The  Salt  Lake 
&  Utah,  one  60-ton  electric  locomotive 
to  be  built  jointly  by  Westinghouse 
and  Baldwin.  The  Reading,  10  tenders 
from  Baldwin,  and  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific 10  heavy  duty,  eight-wheel,  switch 
engines  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive 
Co. 

New  locomotives  on   order  on  July 


1,  this  year,  totaled  364,  compared  with 
386  on  order  on  the  same  day  last  year, 
and  106  two  years  ago. 


Passenger  Car  Orders 

Since  the  July  issue  of  Transporta- 
tion orders  for  new  passenger  car  equip- 
ment have  shown  a  marked  decrease, 
with  only  two  orders  and  one  inquiry 


since  our  previous  report.  The  orders 
are  by  the  Union  Pacific  for  14  chair 
cars  placed  with  Pullman  and  ten  bag- 
gage and  one  mail  and  baggage  car, 
from  Pressed  Steel.  The  Erie  ordered 
seven  through  line  coaches  from  Pull- 
man. The  inquiry  is  for  15  stall-less 
horse  cars,  50  feet  in  length,  from  the 
Arms-Yager  Co. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CANADA. — The  Canadian  National  and 
the  city  of  Regina,  Sask.,  have  agreed 
to  build  a  freight  line  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  to  cost  about  $500,000. 
LOUISIANA. — Morgan's  Louisiana  & 
Texas,  and  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans 
have  permission  to  build  two  exten- 
sions near  Lockport,  a  total  of  10.4  miles, 
to  cost  $100,912. 

MICHIGAN.— The  New  York  Central 
and  the  Michigan  Central  have  asked 
permission  to  build  an  extension  of  7.25 
miles  near  Grand  Rapids. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  —  The  Monessen 
Southwestern,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co.,  is  planning  to  build 
an  extension  from  Monessen  to  Belle- 
vernon,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  This 
line  is  to  be  used  for  communication 
between  the  Monessen  and  Allenport 
mills.  It  will  also  provide  an  exchange 
branch  for  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia. 

TEXAS.— The  Rock  Island  Lines  and 
the  Cotton  Belt  have  agreed  to  build 
nine  miles  of  track  in  the  Trinity  River 
levee  district  at  Dallas.  The  Rock  Is- 
land will  build  six  miles  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000,  and  the  Cotton  Belt  three  miles 
at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

— The  Rock  Island  has  asked  permis- 
sion to  build  an  extension  of  4.7  miles 
at  Dallas. 

— The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  ha^ 
asked  permission  to  build  an  extension 
of  five  miles  in  Harris  county. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ARKANSAS.— Arkadelphia.  The  Mis- 
souri Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
List  &  Weatherly  Construction  Co.  for 
a  bridge  across  the  Ouachita  River  to 
cost  $150,000. 

CALIFORNIA.— Pasadena.  The  Santa 
Fe  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  city  di- 
rectors of  Pasadena  to  eliminate  grade 
crossings.  The  project,  costing  about 
$6,930,000,  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
city  and  the  railroad.  The  plan  provides 
for  the  elimination  of  40  street  crossings, 
double-tracking  of  the   Santa   Fe  line 


through  the  city,  a  passenger  station  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  another  at 
Lamanda  Park,  and  a  freight  station. 
CANADA.— Calgary,  Alta.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  Ben- 
nett &  White,  Calgary,  for  a  two-story 
addition  to  the  station  here  to  cost 
about  $35,000. 

— Montreal.  The  National  Terminals 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Canadian  National,  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  Atlas  Construction  Co.  for  a 
warehouse  to  adjoin  the  present  one  at 
Grey  Nun  street. 

ILLINOIS.— Venice.  The  Terminal 
R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  an  overpass  to  be  built 
at  Bradway  avenue.  The  cost  will  be 
about  $500,000  to  be  shared  by  the  Ter- 
minal R.  R.  Association,  the  Illinois 
TeriTiinal  R.  R.  and  the  city. 

— Chicago.  The  Chicago  &  North 
Western  is  receiving  bids  for  brick  and 
steel  inbound  and  outbound  freight 
houses  in  the  Aferchandise  Mart  here. 
IOWA.— Council  Bluffs.  The  Burling- 
ton has  let  a  contract  to  the  Burrell 
Engineering  &•  Construction  Co.  for  a 
200,000-bu.  addition  to  the  grain  elevator 
at  Fourth  street  and  Twenty-eighth 
avenue. 

KENTUCKY.— Louisville.  The  Ken- 
tucky &  Indiana  Terminal  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Henry  Bickel  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, for  track  elevation  to  cost  about 

$270,000. 

MICHIGAN.— Port  Huron.  The  Pere 
Marquette  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Jutton  Kelly  Co.,  Detroit,  for  the  sub- 
structure for  two  fixed  spans  and  one 
movable  span  for  a  steel  bridge  here. 
A  contract  for  the  superstructure  has 
been  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
New  York.  The  bridge  will  be  261 
ft.  long  and  cost  about  $500,000. 

—New  Buffalo.  The  Pere  Marquette 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.  for  a  300-ton  capacity, 
reinforced  concrete,  3-track  Rands  Shal- 
low Pit  automatic  electric  coaling  plant. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louis.  The  Wabash 
has  let  a  contract  to  R.  J.  Blackburn, 
Inc.,  for  a  viaduct  to  carry  Union  and 
Lindell  boulevards  over  the  Wabash  and 


the  Rock  Island's  jointly  used  tracks 
at  Forest  Park.  The  contract  also  pro- 
vides for  a  pedestrian  bridge  to  carry 
Grand  Drive  over  the  depressed  tracks. 
The  total  cost  will  be  $131,600. 

— Boonville.  The  M-K-T  Lines  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Kansas  City  Bridge 
Co.  for  the  substructure  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Missouri  River  at  this  point. 
NEW  JERSEY.— Dover.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  electrification  of  its  lines 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  the  Lacka- 
wanna has  let  a  contract  to  Deakman- 
Wells,  Jersey  City,  for  a  tie  station 
here. 

NEW  YORK.— New  York  City.  The 

New  York  Central  is  receiving  bids 
on  foundations  for  a  warehouse  to  be 
built  at  Sixty-second  street  and  West 
End  avenue. 

OHIO. — Dayton.  The  Dayton  &  Union 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers 
Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  to  elevate  the 
tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  between 
Bainbridge  and  Detroit  streets. 

— Akron.  The  Erie  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.  for  a 
combined  "N  &  W"  type  engine  coaler, 
cinder  handling  and  sand  drying  plant 
here.  ^ 

OKLAHOMA.— Oklahoma  City.  The 

Rock  Island  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Tankersly  Construction  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City  for  a  union  pas.senger  station  to 
cost  about  $575,000. 

— Tulsa.  The  Frisco  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Manhattan  Construction  Co. 
for  three  concrete  and  steel  platform 
shelters.  Reid  &  Lowe  have  a  con- 
tract to  build  the  platforms. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Pittsburgh.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  applied  for  a 
federal  permit  to  build  a  river  and  rail 
terminal  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mon- 
ongahela  River  near  here,  for  handling 
coal  shipments. 

TEXAS.— Amarillo.  The  Santa  Fe  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Union  Bridge  & 
Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City,  for  the 
substructure  of  a  bridge  across  the 
South  Canadian  River  about  20  miles 
north  of  this  point.  The  bridge  will 
cost  about  $1,000,0()(). 

 Presidio.    The  Santa  Fe  has  let  a 
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contract  to  the  List  Construction  Co., 
Kansas  City,  for  a  deck  girder  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Grande  River  here. 
"VIRGINIA.— Alleghany.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Walton  Construction  Co.,  Roanoke,  for 
a  single-track  tunnel  parallel  to  the 
Alleghany  tunnel  to  serve  eastbound 
traffic.  When  completed  the  present 
double-track  Alleghany  tunnel  will  be 
converted  into  a  single-track  tunnel  for 
westbound  traffic.  The  cost  will  be 
about  $1,660,000.    Another  contract  has 


been  let  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Con- 
struction Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  single-track 
tunnel  to  parallel  the  single-track  Lewis 
tunnel  to  provide  a  double  track  be- 
tween Jerrys  Run  and  Ea-^t  .'MIeghany. 
to  cost  about  $1,1()0,()()0. 
WEST  VIRGINIA.— Deepwater.  The 
Virginian  Ry.  has  let  a  contract  to  tlic 
Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Roanoke, 
for  the  superstructure  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Kanawha  River  at  this  point.  A 
contract  for  the  substructure  has  been 


let  to  Boxley  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  Orange, 
Va. 

— ^White  Sulphur  Springs.  The  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Ward  &  Ward  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
for  a  passenger  station,  additional  park- 
ing tracks  and  other  improvements  to 
cost  about  $170,000. 

WISCONSIN.— Milwaukee.  The  Mil- 
waukee has  let  a  contract  to  the  James 
Stewart  Corpn.,  Chicago,  for  a  2,000.- 
000-bu.  addition  to  elevator  E,  to  cost 
about  $250,000. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

President  Hoover  announced,  .August 
1,  the  resignation  of  Thomas  F.  Wood- 
lock  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  appointment  of 
Charles  Mahaffie,  for  many  years  finance 
director  of  the  commission,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

J.  E.  Taussig,  president  of  the  Wa- 
bash, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey,  Indiana  &  Illinois,  also 
succeeding  T.  A.  Hynes,  elected  vice 
president  and  general  manager  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.  R.  J.  Beilsmith,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  telegraph  of  the  Wabash 
has  been  appointed  joint  superintendent 
of  that  road  and  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  with  headcjuarters  at 
Decatur,  111.,  succeeding  J.  P.  Church, 
deceased.  The  position  of  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  telegraph  has  been 
abolished. 

Grant  Hall,  vice  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Algoma  Eastern,  also  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal.  W.  D.  Neil, 
assistant  manager  of  western  telegraph 
hues  at  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  with  hcad- 
cjuarters  at  Montreal.  W.  M.  Thomp- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Ontario 
division  at  Toronto,  succeeds  Mr.  Neil. 
W.  S.  Emery,  chief  operator  at  Mont- 
real, has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  eastern  division  at  Montreal,  suc- 
ceeding H.  S.  Ingram,  transferred  to 
the  Ontario  division  at  Toronto. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  announces  the 
appointment  of  C.  W.  Brecht  as  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  succeeding  R.  M. 
Shepherd,  granted  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  to  accept  service  with  another 
company.  Mr.  Brecht  will  also  con- 
tinue his  present  duties  as  assistant  to 
the  vice  president,  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

R.  M.  Shepherd  has  been  elected  vice 


chairman  of  the  board  of  the  I'ittsburgh 
&  Shawmutt  with  headquarters  at  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa. 

L.  Podesta,  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Junction  and  the  Chicago  River 
&  Indiana  with  headquarters  at  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana Harbor  Belt  with  head(|uarters  at 
Gibson.  Ind.,  succeeding  F.  G.  Swafford, 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Junction  and  the  Chicago  River 
&  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  J.  J.  Kinsella, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Junction  and  the  Chicago  River  &  In- 
diana, has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  these  roads  succeeding  Mr.  Po- 
desta." The  position  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent has  been  abolished. 

R.  E.  Carter,  assistant  superintendent 
on  the  Frisco  Lines  at  Neodesha,  Kan., 
has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  the  northern  division,  with  hcad(|uar- 
ters  at  I-'ort  Scott,  Kan.,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Bevans,  granted  leave  of  absence. 

C.  W.  Watts,  superintendent  of  freight 
claim  prevention  of  the  M-K-T  Lines 
with  headquarters  at  Denison,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  succeed- 
ing T.  F.  Gardner,  transferred  to  Par- 
sons, Kan.  Mr.  (iardner  replaces  J.  H. 
Little,  transferred  to  Muskogee,  Okla.. 
succeeding  G.  C.  Byers,  who  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  w-ith 
headquarters  at  Denison. 

Edward  H.  Friberg,  assistant  to  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Seattle,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  at  Tacoma. 
succeeding  J.  S.  Dean,  deceased.  The 
position  of  assistant  to  the  general  su- 
perintendent at  Seattle  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

J.  A.  Frogner,  division  superintendent 
of  the  (ireat  Northern  at  Havre,  Mont., 
has  been  transferred  to  Great  Falls, 
Mont.    T.  F.  Dixon,  division  superin- 


tendent at  Klamatli  1-  alls,  i  )re..  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Frogner.  C.  A.  Manthe  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Dixon. 


Financial  &  Legal 

A.  K.  Atkinson,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president,  accounting,  of  the  Wabash 
and  the  Ann  Arbor  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer  of  these 
roads  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey,  Indiana  &  Illinois, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York.  W.  D. 
Steele  has  been  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Wabash  at  New  York.  G.  E.  Bramon, 
general  auditor  of  the  Wabash  witii 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  the  New  Jersey,  In- 
diana &  Illinois,  also  G.  E.  Francisco, 
local  treasurer  of  the  Wabasii  at  St. 
Louis,  has  also  been  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey.  Indiana  & 
Illinois. 

Frank  E.  Robson,  general  counsel  of 
the  Michigan  Central  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  vice  president,  law,  of  the 
New  York  Central  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Michigan  Central,  with  head- 
quarters as  before  at  Detroit.  J.  W. 
Dohany,  general  attorney  succeeds  Mr. 
Robson.  J.  J.  Danhof,  Jr.,  assistant 
general  attorney  at  Detroit  succeeds 
Mr.  Dohany. 

Herbert  Fitzpatrick,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  at  Cleveland,  has  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  permission  to  hold  the  position  of 
vice  president,  law  and  corporate  rela- 
tions, of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  affili- 
ated companies. 

H.  W.  Dorigan  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  controller  of  the  New 
Haven,  succeeding  W.  A.  Gordon,  re- 
signed. 

H.  C.  Oswald,  assistant  secretary  of 
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the  Canadian  Pacific  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary, also  of  the  Algoma  Eastern. 
F.  G.  Millen,  assistant  treasurer  at 
Montreal,  has  been  appointed  treasurer, 
also  of  the  Algoma  Eastern. 

Frank  V.  Whiting,  general  claims  at- 
torney of  the  New  York  Central  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  general  claims  attorney,  also 
of  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminals. 
Oliver  G.  Browne  has  been  appointed 
assistant  claims  attorney  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York.  Frank  A. 
Hruska,  chief  claim  agent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  chief 
claim  agent,  also  of  the  Cleveland  Union 
Terminals. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  announces 
the  appointment  of  W.  W.  Cox  as  gen- 
eral solicitor  with  headquarters  at 
Roanoke,  succeeding  J.  H.  Cheston, 
formerly  assistant  general  solicitor  who 
resigned  to  go  to  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  J.  C.  Cooke,  auditor  of  freight 
receipts,  has  been  appointed  general 
auditor  with  headquarters  at  Roanoke, 
Va.,  succeeding  J.  M.  Rodgers,  deceased. 
W.  A.  Gibbons,  auditor  of  station  re- 
ceipts succeeds  Mr.  Cooke.  W.  K.  Gib- 
son, special  traveling  auditor,  succeeds 
Mr.  Gibbons. 

D.  I.  Grant,  Jr.,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Johnston,  Grant,  Dods  &  MacDonald, 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  solicitor  of 
the  central  region  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional at  Toronto,  succeeding  E.  S. 
Fraser,  deceased. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

The  office  of  the  general  storekeeper 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  been  trans- 
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ferred  from  Billerica  shops  to  Boston. 
W.  E.  Ruston,  assistant  general  store- 
keeper at  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  traveling  storekeeper. 
The  position  of  assistant  general  store- 
keeper has  been  abolished.  J.  S.  Hayes 
has  been  appointed  storekeeper  at  East 
Deerfield,  Mass.  D.  E.  Conway  has 
been  appointed  storekeeper  at  Charles- 
town,  Alass.,  succeeding  W.  A.  Butler. 

The  Erie  announces  these  appoint- 
ments in  the  purchasing  department: 
F.  E.  Driscoll,  purchasing  agent;  F.  W. 
Holt  and  T.  E.  Savage,  assistant  pur- 
chasing agents.  The  position  of  man- 
ager of  purchases  has  been  abolished. 

The  title  of  H.  T.  Shanks,  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has 
been  changed  to  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  G.  Murray  has  been  appointed 
storekeeper  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas 
Lines  at  Minden,  La.  The  headquarters 
of  W.  F.  Wright,  purchasing  agent, 
have  been  moved  from  Shreveport,  La. 
to  Minden. 


Traffic 

N.  W.  Hawks,  vice  president  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  W.  Rimmer  as  freight 
traffic  manager.  Mr.  Rimmer  began 
his  career  as  an  oflice  boy  in  the  office 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  23  years  ago, 
and  five  years  later  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  freight  traffic  manager. 
In  1915  he  was  advanced  to  traveling 
freight  agent,  and  in  1917  was  made 
assistant  general  freight  agent.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  in  1922,  and  has  been  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  in  charge  of  re- 
search, import  and  export  traffic  since 
January  1,  1929.  Mr.  Rimmer  has  been 
closely  associated  with  traffic  problenrs 
in  New  England  and  in  New  England's 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
His  promotion  re-establishes  the  post 
of  freight  traffic  manager  which  has 
been  vacant  since  the  retirement  of 
W.  T.  LaMoure  in  1925. 

C.  S.  Roberts,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore 
has  been  ai)pointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager.  H.  G.  Settle,  assistant 
to  the  freight  traffic  manager  succeeds 
Mr.  Roberts.  R.  J.  Beggs,  assistant 
general  freight  agent  succeeds  Mr. 
Settle.  All  will  have  head(iuarters  at 
Baltimore.  The  following  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  passenger  traffic  de- 
partment: G.  F.  Scheer,  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  at  Indianapolis, 
appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  at  St.  Louis;  J.  G.  Van  Norsdall, 
assistant    general    passenger    agent  at 
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St.  Louis,  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  at  Indianapolis. 

The  Erie  R.  R.  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  L.  B.  Burford  as  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  succeeding  H.  C. 
Snyder,  deceased.  Other  appointments 
are:  W.  H.  Stadelman,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  in  charge  of  solicitation, 
lines  east,  covering  New  York  City  and 
off-line  territory;  E.  W.  Vail,  general 
eastern  freight  agent  at  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Stadelman;  O.  R.  Davies, 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding  Mr.  Vail;  J.  A.  Fer- 
guson, division  freight  agent  at  Scran- 
ton,  succeeding  W.  J.  Becker,  resigned; 
M.  S.  Sweeney,  coal  freight  agent  at 
Pittsl)urgh,  succeeding  Mr.  Ferguson; 
George  R.  Wheeler,  general  freight 
agent  in  charge  of  solicitation,  lines  east, 
covering  on-line  territory. 

The  Canadian  National  announces 
the  appointment  of  R.  J.  S.  Weatherston 
as  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Atlantic  region  with  headquarters 
at  Moncton,  N.  B.  The  position  of 
general  passenger  agent  occupied  by  F. 
W.  Robertson  is  abolished.  Mr.  Robert- 
son has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
after  44  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  National.  J.  H.  Corcoran  has 
been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
at  Moncton,  with  jurisdiction  in  New 
P.runsuick,  and  the  lines  in  the  Atlantic 
region  in  Quebec,  from  Malapedia  to 
Riviere  du  Loui)  and  I-'dnnnidston  to 
Monk,  but  not  including  the  (iaspe  Pen- 
insula. 

W.  C.  Maxwell,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  traffic  of  the  Wabash  with 
head(|uarters  at  St  Louis,  has  also  been 
elected  vice  president,  traffic,  of  the 
Ann  Arbor. 

A.  T.  McKean,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
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with  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  R.  C. 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent. 
The  position  of  assistant  general  freight 
agent  has  been  abohshed.  Mr.  McKean 
will  supervise  traffic  in  British  Colum- 
bia, including  the  Esquimalt  &  Na- 
naimo  Ry.  and  the  British  Columbia 
coast  steamship  service  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  and  United  States  coast 
traffic. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Transportation 
Co.  announces  the  appointment  of  J.  D. 
Gowin  as  freight  traffic  manager,  with 
head<iuarters  at  Little  Rock  and  at 
Houston. 

J.  F.  Bon,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Western  Pacific,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, succeeding  R.  D.  Williams,  re- 
signed. 

Charles  E.  Case  has  been  appointed 
industrial  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  George  Bonnell,  retired. 


Obituary 


Mechanical 

H.  W.  Pinkerton,  assistant  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Cleveland  Union  Ter- 
minals Co.,  has  been  appointed  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Cleve- 
land Union  Terminal. 

R.  F.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
traveling  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 


Civil 

A.  J.  Loom,  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  timber  preservation  and  tie 
treating  plants  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
at  Paradise,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  with  headquar- 
ters at  P>rainerd,  Minn.,  succeeding  An- 
drew Gibson,  retired.  George  Hopkins, 
assistant  to  the  general  superintendent 
succeeds  Mr.  Loom.  Levi  Johnson,  as- 
sistant at  Paradise,  has  been  appointed 


nectady,  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Brill  Company.    He  was  appointed 
William  A.  McGonagle,  president  of    general  purchasing  agent  in  May,  1922. 
the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry..       O.  A.  Kirkman,  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  acting  head  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron    and  general  manager  of  the  High  Point- 
Range,   died   at  his   home   in   Duluth,    Thomasville  &  Denton  R.  R.,  died  at 

  High  Point,  N.  C,  July  31,  of  injuries 

received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

T.  H.  Lantry,  general  manager  of 
the  western  lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R..  died  unexpectedly  at  Seattle, 
August  2. 

C.  T.  Lamb,  president  of  the  Rapid 
City,  Black  Hills  &  Western,  died  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont,  July  25. 

E.  S.  Newton,  purchasing  agent  and 
store  keeper  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Cle- 
burne, Tex.,  died  unexpectedly  July  23. 

T.  F.  Steele,  a  traffic  and  executive 
officer  of  several  subsidiaries  of  the 
Southern  until  he  retired  in  1921,  died 
at  New  Orleans,  July  13,  aged  72. 

Robert  D.  Pusey,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville,  died  July 
26.  aged  54. 

John  M.  Callen,  for  many  years  a  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Reading 
Iron  Co.,  and  the  Thomas  Iron  Co., 
Reading,  died  July  2,  aged  73. 

E.  W.  Winter,  former  president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit,  died  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  June  28,  aged  85. 

Joseph  P.  Church,  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  Wabash  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Decatur,  111.,  died  June  17, 
aged  73.  Mr.  Church  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Western 
l^nion  for  nearly  60  years,  and  had 
planned  to  retire  July  1. 

George  Raymond  Millican,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Evans- 
ville  &  Ohio  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  died  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  June  17,  aged  53. 

W.  R.  Collins,  manager  of  purchases 
of  the  l'>ie  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  28, 


AVilliniii  A.  Mi-»;«niu;lr 

August  2,  aged  69.  Mr.  McGonagle 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  North- 
west. He  was  born  at  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  March  28,  1861,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1881.  He  began  his  career  as  a  tran- 
sitman  in  locating  the  Little  Falls  & 
Dakota  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  became  assistant  engineer  of  that 
road.  He  was  resident  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings 
from   1890  to  1901,  and  later  became 


assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Duluth 

supermtendent   of  the    Brainerd   plant         j^on  Range  R.  R.     He  was  made  a^ed  67. 

with  head-iuarters  at  Brainerd.                  assistant  to  the  president  in  1902,  and  J.  Coleman,  retired  general  superin- 

Terance    Scullin,    superintendent    of    f^^^^  1903       1909  was  first  vice  presi-  tendent  of  the  car  department  of  the 

buildings  and  equipment,  and  Dr.  George    ^j^^^           general    manager.     He   had  Canadian  National  at  Toronto,  died  July 

D.  Upson,  chief  of  the  medical  divi-            president  of  the  Duluth.  Missabe  &  13,  aged  70. 


sion  of  the  accident  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  were  retired 
July  31,  under  the  company's  retire- 
ment and  benefit  plan.  They  have  been 
succeeded  respectively  by  Thomas  Nic- 
hoU  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Jones.  J.  W.  Kelli- 
son  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  buildings. 

L.  B.  Porter,  assistant  signal  engineer 


Northern  since  1909. 

Byron  O.  Brill,  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  died 
unexpectedly  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  July  21,  aged  50. 
Mr.  Brill  was  born  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Spring  Gar- 


B.  Wagner,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  July  23, 


Supply  Trade  Notes 


C.  B.  Woodworth,  manager  of  the 
western  divisit)n  of  the  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration of  America,  has  been  appointed 


den    Institute    of    Philadelphia,  His 

of  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Milwaukee  father,   George  Brill,  was  one  of  the 

with   headquarters   at   Milwaukee,   has  four  sons  of  J.  G.  Brill,  the  founder 

been  appointed  signal  engineer  succeed-  of  the  J.   G.   Brill   Company.     Byron    manager  of  the  railroad  division,  with 

ing  J.  C.  Mill,  retired.    A.  F.  Alexander,  Rrill  joined  the  company  in  1898.  With    headquarters  as  before  m   the  Straus 

signal  supervisor  at  Minneapolis,  sue-  the  exception  of  six  years  when  he  was    Bldg.,  Chicago.     Mr.  Woodworth  was 

ceeds  Mr  Porter  with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Sche-    graduated   from   the   mechanical  engi- 
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neering  department  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity in  1907.  He  was  employed  for  nine 
years  in  various  capacities  in  the  me- 
chanical departments  of  the  Wabash  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  He  served  as  a 
captain  of  engineers  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
on  railroad  work  in  France,  and  after 
the  war  spent  six  years  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  has  been  manager  of  the  western 
division  of  the  Vanadium  Corpii.  since 
June,  1927. 

Walter  Smith,  who  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  manager  of  the  railroad 
division  of  the  Vanadium  Corpn.,  for- 
merly was  special  representative  of  sales 
and  service  work  of  the  Pyle-National 
Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate 
in  mechanical  engineering,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1909.  He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice with  the  Rock  Island  Lines  and 
lated  served  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
the  Chicago  &  North  W^estern  in  various 
supervisory  capacities.  He  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Pyle-National  Co.  in 
1916.  He  left  this  company  for  service 
in  the  A.  E.  F.,  at  the  P.  L.  &  M. 
Shops  and  Regimental  Camp  at  Nevers, 
France.  After  the  armistice  he  worked 
with  the  Inter-Allied  Railroad  Com- 
mission in  Germany,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  resumed  service 
with  the  Pvle-Xational  Co. 


mi 
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P.  J.  Gibbons,  formerly  assistant  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Vanadium 
Corpn.  at  New  York,  has  been  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer,  succeeding  Nils 
Falk,  deceased. 

N.  G.  Symonds,  northwestern  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  commercial   vice    president  of 


the  central  district  at  Chicago,  a  newly 
created  position.  C.  E.  Stephens,  north- 
eastern district  manager  has  been  elected 
commercial  vice  president  of  the  Atlan- 
tic division  at  New  York.  W.  R.  Mar- 
shall, Pacific  Coast  district  manager  has 
been  elected  commercial  vice  president 
of  the  Pacific  division  at  San  Francisco. 
R.  L.  Herman,  transportation  manager 
of  the  southwestern  district  has  been 
appointed  heavy  traction  representative 
with  headf|uarters  at  New  York.  Fred 
T.  Whiting,  industrial  manager,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
northwest  district  at  Chicago. 

The  USL  Battery  Corpn.,  Niagara 
Falls,  has  appointed  G.  Swallow,  rail- 
way signal  equipment  representative  in 
the  New  England  and  eastern  territory, 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 

J.  F.  Raps,  general  locomotive  and 
boiler  inspector  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
has  resigned  to  become  central  manager 
of  the  Okadee  Company  and  the  Viloco 
Railway  Equipment  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 

Stuart  R.  Ives,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lyle  Culvert  & 
Pipe  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  been  ap- 
]5ointed  general  manager  of  the  Armco 
Culvert  Manufacturing  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Middletown,  Ohio. 
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H.  W.  Protzeller  has  been  appointed 
engineer  maintenance  equipment  of 
Fairmont  Railway  Motors,  Inc.  Mr. 
Protzeller  is  a  specialist  in  railway 
maintenance  equipment  and  labor  saving 
devices  for  handling  railway  roadbed 
problems.  He  has  been  granted  42 
patents  on  such  equipment  in  the  past 
ten  years.  He  was  born  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  in  1886,  and  was  graduated  from 
Lehigh  I'niversity,  electrical  and  me- 
chanical engineering  department.  Mr. 
Protzeller  spent  several  years  with  the 
General  Ellectric  Co.  installing  railway 
equipment.  He  organized  and  I)uilt  the 
Minnesota  I""Iectric  Railway  and  operat- 
ed it  as  general  manager  for  eight  years. 
He  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  elec- 
tric railways  of  Minnesota,  Michigan 
and  Illinois  for  two  years,  and  devek)p- 
nient  engineer  of  ().  F.  Jordan  Co., 
F'ast  Chicago,  Ind.,  for  six  years. 

William  R.  Burrows,  vice  president 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Cummings  C.  Ches- 
ney  as  chairman  of  the  manufacturing 
committee.  Mr.  Chesney,  w-ho  is  retir- 
ing, has  been  connected  w^ith  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Stanley  Companies 
for  more  than  42  years.  John  T.  Brod- 
erick,  secretary  of  the  manufacturing 
committee,  retired  from  active  service, 
July  1,  after  41  years'  service. 


II.  \\,  l>r<i«/.ellrr 


The  Fuller  Lehigh  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  pulverized  coal  firing  e(|uipment  and 
Bailey  water  cooled  furnace  walls,  has 
opened  a  sales  office  in  the  Candler 
r>ldg.,  Atlanta,  in  charge  of  J.  Mc.  C. 
Hill.  The  main  offices  and  works  arc 
at  Fullerton,  I 'a. 


A.  W.  Clokey  of  the  American  Arch 
Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  railroad 
sales  representative  of  the  Joslyn  Manu- 
facturing &  Supply  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters at  120  South  LaSalle  street,  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Van  Nort  has  been  appointed 
sales  engineer  of  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Walter  Blocher,  representative  of  the 
Central  Alloy  Steel  Corpn.,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  with  hcad(|uarters  at  Indianapolis, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  district 
sales  manager  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corpn.,  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Ar- 
thur Vogt,  resigned  to  become  district 
sales  manager  of  the  Associated  Alloy 
Steel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, has  opened  a  district  sales  office 
in  the  Empire  I!ldg.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
in  charge  of  Walter  S.  Stapler. 

Thomas  B.  Baker  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  suc- 
ceeding William  A.  Simonton,  retired. 

F.  S.  Farrow  has  been  appointed  traffic 
manager,  succeeding  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Superheater  Co.  has  moved  its 
Chicago  office  from  room  801  to  room 
1325  in  the  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  122 
South  Michigan  boulevard. 
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Meetings,  and  Things 

SF.VEKAi.  important  nicctings  will  he 
held  this  month,  hut  for  most  of 
us  the  yearly  gatherings  of  the 
Traveling  Engineers'  Assn.,  at  the 
I  Intel  Sherman,  Chicago,  September 
23-26,  will  hohl  chief  interest.  Any- 
thing this  organization  does,  espe- 
cially at  conventi(jn  time,  always  is 
distinguished  in  one  way  or  another, 
hut  this  year  an  event  likely  to  go 
into  history  is  on  the  program. 

Septemher  24  has  been  selected  for 
special  consideration  of  one  snliject: 
Motive  Power  of  Tomorrow,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  designer,  tniilder, 
and  owner.  As  reported  in  this 
magazine  last  month,  several  widely 
l-nown  gentlemen  representing  these 
three  classihcations  have  promised  to 
express  themselves.  The  list  includes 
experts  from  the  East,  the  h'ar  West, 
from  Canada,  and  Mexico.  To  con- 
tril)Ute  inspiration  and,  perhaps,  to 
give  additional  interest  to  the  i)arty, 
a  number  of  executives  and  mechani- 
cal officials,  and  one  consulting  engi- 
neer of  more  than  national  reputation, 
have  written  their  views  for  this  issue 
of  Transportation.  Read  what  they 
say  in  the  leading  article,  and  go  to 
Chicago  prepared  to  say  wdiat  you 
think  about  this  absorbing  question. 

The  International  Railroad  Master 
I'.lacksniiths  will  meet  at  the  Hotel 
Monison,  Chicago.  Sept.  2.3-25.  with 
an  exhibit  by  the  Supply  Men's  -Assn. 
The  International  Railway  (icneral 
b'oremen's  Assn.,  will  meet  Sept. 
16-19.  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil at  Montreal  Sept.  29-Oct.  4. 
Roa<lmasters  and  Maintenance  of 
■Way  Assn.  meets  at  the  Hotel  Stev- 
ens, Chicago,  Sei>t.  16-18,  with  an 
exhibit        the  Track  Supply  Assn. 
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The  Locomotive 
of  the  Future 


will  be  a 


Because  Super-Power  will  always  stand  for  max- 
imum power  combined  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  the  resultant  maximum  earning  capacity. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Incorporated 

LIMA,  OHIO 


We  Do  Hope  This  Voune  IJesisriier  of  the  Future  Doesn't  Forget  the  Lively 
Competitor  IVoiv  Making  His  Plans  on  Page  9. 


Locomotives  of  Tomorrow 


IT  SEEMS  a  long  jump  from  the 
much  -  discussed  Earl  Carrol's 
Vulgarities  of  1930  to  locomo- 
tives, especially  when  we  never  have 
known  an  engine  that  had  a  sex-vi- 
bration, although  usually  referred  to 
as  feminine.  However,  in  that  i)ro- 
duction  two  comedians  did  tnuch 
lightly  on  the  subject  of  steam.  <  )ne 
asked  the  other  about  his  occupation, 
and  upon  being  told  that  he  was  a 
steam  .shovel  manufacturer,  rei)licd: 
"Mister,  you  can't  fool  me.  I  know 
you  can't  carry  steam  in  a  shovel." 


By 

Harold  A.  Smith 

When  this  publication  asked  some 
of  the  railroad  officials  to  tell  us 
what  they  thought  of  the  future  of 
the  locomotive  Mr.  Kesler,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  wired 
us,  "We  must  judge  the  future  large- 
ly by  the  ])ast." 

'liiat  certainly  is  true.  While  lay- 
men and  C(jmedians  know  something 
of  steam,  at  least  that  it  can't  be 
carried  in  a  shovel,  and  while  en- 
gineers all  over  the  world  have  made 
great  progress  in  harnessing  and  de- 


veloping Nteam,  as  evidenced  by  the 
picture  of  the  little  engine  built  in 
i'.ngland  in  184(),  and  the  new  tyi)es 
of  liigh-pressure  locomotives  shown 
in  this  issue,  we  must  concede  that 
steam  jKiwer  still  holds  many  poten- 
tialities that  will  be  developed  in  the 
future. 

.Se])lember  24  has  l)een  set  aside 
dm-ing  the  forthcoming  c(Jiivention 
of  the  Traveling  luigineers  Assn.,  at 
the  .Sherman  Motel  in  Chicago,  to 
discuss  the  subject,  "Motive  Power 
of  'i'omorrow."  This  will  be  consid- 
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ered  from  tlif  viewpoint  ot'  designer, 
builder  and  owner.  Tliese  si)eakers 
have  accepted  invitations  to  take  ])art 
in  tlie  discussion : 

Dcsij^ners,  fjeorge  1..  Bourne,  the 
Su])erheater  C"onii)any;  S.  (].  Down. 
\Vestinf,diouse  .Air  Brake  Co. :  John 
E.  Muhlfeld,  Muhlfeld  ]{n<,nneerinjj 
Corpn.;  Silas  Zwij^ht.  Northern  I'a- 
cific  Co.;  Paul  K.  Kieffer.  Xew  \nrk 
Central  Railroad  Co. 

Builders,  (ieorf^e  M.  Houston. 
Baldwin;  William  C.  Uickerman. 
Atnerican  ;  W.  !•"..  Woodard.  Lima. 

Users,  Paul  .Shou]),  Southern  I'a- 
cific  Co. ;  W.  W.  Atterhury.  repre- 
sented by  T.  W.  Deniarest.  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ;  Sir  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, Canadian  National  Railways,  to 
be  represented  by  an  executive  of  his 
choosing;  M.  Cal)rera,  National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  President  R.  H. 
Aishton,  of  the  .\.H.A..  will  (i|)en  the 
discussion. 

In  pre.sentini;  the  followin;.^  o])in- 
ions  of  railroad  executive's  on  this 
subject  it  is  not  our  intention  to  de- 
tract in  any  way  from  tiie  value  of 
this  meeting  and  the  i)a])ers  to  be 
presented,  but  to  bring  about  greater 
interest,  and  ])lace  more  emphasis  on 
this  important  subject. 

Our  .\merican  railroads,  their 
prosperity  and  their  future  are  .so 
completely  bound  to  the  future  of  the 
locomotive,  that  too  much  thf)ught 
and  attention  can  not  be  given  th? 
subject  l)y  railroad  execitives.  The 


high  character  .'uid  abilitv  of  tlu' 
si)eakers  who  are  to  a])])ear  on  the 
])rogram  in  Chicago,  September  24. 
insure  a  large  audience.  Every  ex- 
ecutive who  can  be  jjresent  should 
mark  this  as  a  red  letter  day  on  his 
calendar  and  try  to  be  there.  The  (  K- 
tober  issue  of  Transportation  will 
carry  a  digest  of  the  new  ideas  dc- 
velo])ed  at  the  meeting. 


Probably  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture about  the  opinions  of  the  execu- 
tives and  the  .superintendents  of  mo- 
tive power  is  found  in  their  diversity. 
.\s  an  Irish  friend  once  said  of  a  de- 
bate among  a  dozen  men:  "Not  one 
has  the  same  opinion."  In  the  j^res- 
ent  case  while  no  two  of  the  writers 
have  similar  viewpoints  the  contribu- 
tions do  show  that  railroad  men  are 
doing  some  very  lively  thinking,  a 
most  satisfactory  situation.  When 
technically  trained  men  //(/;//'  con- 
structivelv  the  industry  they  serve  is 
l)retty  likely  to  be  benefited. 

-Steam  locomotives,  in  the  o])inion 
of  C.  I'-.  Spens,  executive  vice  ])resi- 
dent.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Ouincv 
Railroad  Co..  will  continue  in  the 
Ijresent  role,  as  the  princi])al  motive 
]K)wer  e<|ui)jment  of  railroads. 

"The  locomotive  of  tomorrow," 
Mr.  .Spens  believes,  "will  not  exceed 
materially  in  size  the  locomotive  of 
todav.  but  the  ])ower  output  and  ef- 
ficiencv  of  the  locomotive  will  in- 
crease steadilv.  This  will  be  accom- 


plished. Iirst.  through  rehnement  of 
present  day  designs  and  refinement 
of  mechanical  details,  followed  by 
o])erating  locomotives  at  high  pres- 
sures, equipping  them  with  water 
tube  fireboxes  and  comjiound  cylin- 
ders, and  eventually,  jjerhaps,  the  tur- 
bine locomotive. 

"Present  day  and  future  super- 
])ower  locomotives,  designed  for 
main  line  service,  will  not  be  adapt- 
able to  branch  line  service,  and  the 
diflFerence  in  requirements  for  the 
various  clas.ses  of  service  probably 
will  become  more  and  more  distinct, 
necessitating,  for  each  class  of  serv- 
ice, locomotives  s])ccially  designed 
for  the  work. 

"The  rapidity  of  advancement  in 
design  may  shorten  somewhat  the 
life  of  the  locomotive,  ljut  the  in- 
creased daily  service  now  exacted 
from  a  locomotive  will  reduce  the 
vears  of  its  life,  tending  to  equalize 
the  life  of  the  locomotive  to  the  ad- 
\ancement  in  design. 

"I^lectrification  of  railroads  will 
not  become  general.  Geographical  lo- 
cation, and  problems  in  congested 
metrojjolitan  centers,  and  not  inefifi- 
ciency  of  the  steam  locomotive,  are 
the  ])rincipal  factors  inducing  elec- 
trification. 

"The  present  oil  electric  and  Die.sel 
lo'-omotives  are  ex])ensive  and  com- 
l)licated  mechanisms,  which  have  the 
handica])  of  rapidly  decreasing  effi- 
ciency as  sj^eed  is  increased.  Until 
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the  liigh  cost  of  ])roduction  and  the 
handicap  of  reduced  tractive  effort 
at  hif^her  speeds  are  overcome,  the 
Diesel  or  oil  electric  locomotive  will 
not  be  a  competitor  of  the  steani  lo- 
comotive, except  in  cases  where  there 
are  unusual  conditions,  for  slow 
speed  work,  or  light  branch  line 
service." 

President  W.  R.  Cole,  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co., 
says,  "The  Locomotive  of  Tomor- 
row" is  an  extremely  interesting 
subject,  particularly  since  the  maxi- 
mum attainable  efficiency,  power  and 
speed  of  the  railroad  locomotive  con- 
stitute such  vital  factors  in  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  adequate  and  economical 
transportation  service  under  modern 
standards  of  o])eration. 

"But  the  future  of  locomotive  de- 
sign," says   Mr.   Cole,  "is  fraught 
with    such    unforeseen  possibilities 
that  any  serious  proj^hesy  as  to  what 
might  be  accom])lished  becomes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  bold  guess.  Intensive 
research,   experimentation,   and  the 
application  of  imjjroved  devices  have 
])roduced  such  remarkable  achieve- 
ments   in    locomotive  develo])ment 
(luring  the  past  few  years  that  the 
standard  locomotive  in  operation  20 
years  ago  is  now  vir- 
tually   obsolete  ex- 
c  e  p  t    for  limited 
service.    Many  rail- 
road companies  have 
been  forced  in  large 
measure   to  remake 
their  roadways  and 
reconstruct     t  h  e  i  r 
bridges  to  obtain  the 
full   benefit   of  the 
modern  su])er-loco- 
motive. 

"I  think  it  (|uite 
])robaI)le  th  a  t  the 
]iresent-day  research 
will  result  in  the 
])roduction  of  fur- 
ther inijiortant  dc- 
veloi)ments  in  the 
design  and  efficiency 
of  the  modern  loco- 
motive. It  see  m  s 
scarcely  ]irobable. 
however,  that  such 
far-reaching  accom- 
l)lishments  will  be 
attained  as  have  been 
witnessed  in  past 
years,  because  of 
sheer  ])hysical  limi- 
tations, both  in  the 
locomotive  itself  and 
in  the  field  of  its  ef- 
fective operation. 
T  h  e  ultimate  size 
and  capacity  of  rail 
motive  power  will  be 
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A  Story  That  Started 
in  St.  Louis 

.\'  1903  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
I'L'HLic,  ill  referring  to  a 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  engine 
K'eighing  2  0  0,000  pounds, 
said :  "The  limit  in  sice  ap- 
parently has  been  reaehed  in 
.hwriean  locomotives.  The 
gauge  of  raik^'ay  traek  lini'ts 
the  ultimate  weight  and  dimen- 
s'ons  of  railzvay  engines.  In- 
creased power  and  cfficienev 
can  no  longer  be  obtained  h\ 
the  simple  process  of  building 
bigger  locomotives" . 


governed  largely  by  the  greatest 
length  of  the  train  that  it  wi.l  be 
practicable,  from  an  operating  stand- 
point, to  handle  in  main  Hne  service, 
at  reasonable  sjjeed  and  with  ade- 
Cjuate  safety.  The  maximum  length 
of  such  trains,  in  freight  service, 
probably  will  not  exceed  150  cars. 

"It  undoubtedly  is  true  that  the 
use  of  the  electric  locomotive  will  be- 
come more  general  where  the  source 
of  electric  energy  and  other  operating 
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factors  may  be  considered  favorable, 
but  the  contiiuially  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  ])resent-day 
sui)er-locomotive  operation  probably 
will  have  the  effect  of  deferring  to  a 
consi(lerai)Ie  extent  the  period  when 
electrification  of  railroad  ])roperties 
will  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 

"With  respect  to  limiting  the  life 
of  the  locomotive.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  prove  economical  to  retire  the 
modern  su])er-locomotive  in  less  than 
20  years,  although  there  appears  no 
reason  t(j  believe  that  it  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  operated  for  a  period 
much  longer  than  this,  even  though 
it  might  not  be,  in  many  resjjects, 
ecjual  to  the  locomotive  being  built 
20  years  hence.  In  the  meantime, 
branch  line  or  secondary  service  will 
be  oi)erated  with  such  existing  power 
of  fairly  modern  type  as  may  be  suit- 
able and  available.  When  such  power 
may  no  longer  be  available,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  oil-electric  locomotive 
will  be  acquired  for  branch  line  or 
secondary  jjower.  It  is  not  believed 
that  the  oil-electric  locomotive  can 
be  satisfactorily  adaj^ted  for  heavy 
tonnage  trains." 

George  F.  Hess,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  for  the  Wabash  Rail- 
way, says  that  al- 
tliough  the  curve  of 
engine  size  is  Hat- 
tening  he  does  not 
believe  the  hmit  has 
been  reached.  "Larg- 
er engines."  says 
Air.  Hess,  "may  be 
used  in  the  future 
only  for  si)ecial  serv- 
ice, such  as  divisions 
where  heavy  coal  or 
ore  traffic  may  be 
handled,  and  where 
it  would  be  possible 
ii]  handle  long  and 
heavy  trains  without 
delav  to  other  traf- 
fic. 

"La  r  g  (•  engines 
liuilt  for  main  line 
scr\-ice  ])rob;ibly  will 
not  be  adaptable  to 
branch  line  service 
on  account  nt  the 
great  difference  in 
ref|uircments.  h"  o  r 
(|uite  a  number  of 
vears  branch  line 
service  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  steam  lo- 
comotives that  have 
become  obsolete  on 
account  of  t  h  e  i  r 
-mall  size  in  main 
Inie  service.  It  is 
quite    ])ossible  that 

l>  I'C.-I  III  ■  III-      llll>  ,.  , 
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A  Snait  Sh4»t  of  Three  IJiiins  on  the  lloston  A;  Mninc.  U  ii  ii  iii ii;::  30  or  35 
Miles  An  Hour  >Vhen  the  Shutter  Cliekecl.  These  Engines  are  100  Feet 
Long  and   Weigh   337  Tons.      Tractive   Power   With   Booster   81,400  Lbs. 


portation  will  take  care  of  the  branch 
line  service  in  future  years. 

"It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
classify  power  between  main  line 
road  service  and  switch  service,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  build  a  special  design  of 
power  for  secondary  or  liranch  line 
service. 

"Although  changes  in  design,  and 
conditions  of  transportation  are  very 
rapid  nowdays,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  predict  any  limit  on  the  life  of 
the  locomotive.  We  can  only  look 
ahead  as  far  as  possible,  and  keep 
absolutely  up  to  date  in  design  of 
any  new  locomotive. 

"The  use  of  electric  locomotives 
undoubtedly  will  increase,  but  only 
moderately  so.  This  question  will  re- 
solve itself  into  one  of  total  economv 
of  operation  of  electric  locomotives 
as  compared  with  steam  locomotives, 
coupled  with  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources. 

"There  will  be  an  extended  use  of 
both  the  oil-electric  and  Diesel  en- 
gines. Both  of  these  represent  a  verv 
large  decrease  in  original  fuel  de- 
manded, and.  therefore,  will  have  a 
decided  bearing  on  conservation  of 
oil  and  coal.  However,  the  question 
of  oil  and  coal  reserves  would  enter 
into  the  extent  to  which  coal  burning 
locomotives  will  he  replaced  in  the 


future  by  internal  combustion  engines 
using  .some  form  of  oil  for  fuel." 

J.  M.  Davis,  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna  &  W  estern  Rail- 
road Co.,  expressing  the  composite 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
says  he  believes  the  tractive  power  of 
locomotives  will  increase  progres- 
sively, l)ut  not  at  so  high  a  ratio  as 
in  the  past. 

"There  will  be  a  ijrogressive  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  locomotives,  but 
this  increase  will  not  be  as  great  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past  30  years,"  says 
Mr.  Davis.  "The  economical  opera- 
tion of  railroads  practically  demands 
that  locomotives  must  be  constructed 
with  a  view  to  utilization  in  secondary 
or  branch  line  service  after  they  have 
served  the  purpose  for  which  orig- 
inally thev  were  constructed  in  main 
line  service. 

"It  will  be  desirable  to  design 
l)ower  for  at  least  two  classes  of 
service,  main  line  and  switching,  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

"We  are  ai^proaching  a  period 
when  locomotives  will  lie  considered 
inadequate  or  become  obsolete  after 
h;iving  performed  service  for  15 
years. 

"Straight  electric  locomotives  will 
come  into  more  general  use  and  ope- 
rate economically,  especially  in  con- 
gested areas. 


"Oil  electric  locomotives  will  be 
increasingly  developed  and  exten- 
sivel\'  used,  especially  in  congested 
areas,  particularly  for  industrial 
switching.  The  Diesel  engine  will  be 
used  extensively  for  industrial 
switching  service,  but  not  for  main 
line  service. 

"The  continued  successful  and 
economical  operation  of  railroads  will 
make  it  necessary  progressively  to 
speed  up  both  freight  and  passenger 
movements.  To  accom]jlish  this,  im- 
jirovements  in  roadways,  such  as  the 
elimination  of  curves  and  grades, 
will  have  to  be  made.  Roller  bear- 
ings on  all  classes  of  equipment 
should  come  into  more  general  use. 
Rust-proof  alloyed  steels  which  will 
permit  reductions  in  the  tare  weights 
of  cars,  and  automatically  increase 
their  carrying  capacity,  should  also 
come  into  more  general  use. 

"Looking  ahead,  the  motive  power 
of  the  future  should  show  a  decided 
trend  toward  steam  turbine-electrics, 
fueled  with  powdered  coal,  or,  pos- 
sibly, with  oil,  excepting  in  congested 
areas.  This  type  of  locomotive  will 
provide  greater  speed  and  increased 
power,  compared  with  the  locomo- 
tives of  today,  and  the  fuel  cost 
should  be  relatively  small." 

Economy  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance must  be  .strong  factors  affect- 
ing the  future  development  of  loco- 
motives, saj's  H.  L.  Worman.  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  for  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co. 

"There  must  be  less  stand-by  time, 
less  time  in  the  enginehouse  at  ter- 
minals and  on  the  road."  Mr.  Wor- 
njan  says.  "There  will  be  no  room  on 
a  busy  road  for  slow  freight  trains. 
Heavy  trains  must  move  faster. 
I'^ngines  must  spend  less  time  in 
shops  and  require  the  minimum 
amount  of  renewal  of  parts. 

"Longer  runs  will  be  more  com- 
mon ;  heavier  trains  will  be  handled, 
which  will  demand  more  intensive 
ojjeration  and  the  maximum  use  of 
every  locomotive.  This  will  require  a 
greater  study  of  steam  distribution, 
water  treatment,  and  lubrication, 
less  friction  losses  and  a  more  thor- 
ough and  uniform  burning  of  fuel. 

"Maximum  steam  pressures  for 
radial  stayed  boilers  have  apparently 
been  reached  unless  through  the  use 
of  alloy  steels  or  other  means  of  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  materials 
liigher  pressures  can  be  reached.  The 
'Brotan'  or  water  tube  type  of  boiler 
will  be  more  generally  used,  and  this 
niay  be  followed  by  the  turbine  con- 
densing type  of  locomotive. 

"The  present  locomotive  has  a  very 
low  over-all  efficiency.  This  will  have 
to  be  increased  materiall)'  in  the  fu- 
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ture.  The  locomotive  will  have  to 
give  the  highest  power  out|)ut  per 
unit  of  total  weight  on  drivers  or 
tractive  efl'ort.  No  doubt,  ten  years 
will  be  about  the  maximum  age  of 
the  future  locomotive  due  to  inten- 
sive requirements  and  obsolescence 
on  account  of  operating  demands. 

"Reduction  in  the  weights  of 
equipment,  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger, will  have  to  be  a  development  in 
the  next  ten  to  twenty  years.  The 
present  locomotiyes  are  pulling  too 
much  dead  weight.  With  reduced 
weight  of  equipment,  within  the  next 
20  years  larger  engines  will  scarcely 
be  necessary. 

"The  electric  locomotive  will  be  al- 
most necessary  in  the  East  and  ])os- 
sible  in  the  Middle  West,  especially 
some  parts  of  the  Middle  \\'est,  in 
the  next  few  years,  where  quick  serv- 
ice is  required  and  where,  due  to 
smoke  restrictions,  a  steam  locomo- 
tive must  be  cut  off  the  train  out- 
side of  city  limits.  The  harnessing  up 
of  rivers  throughout  the  country  will 
be  an  inducement  to  develop  the  elec- 
tric locomotive,  as  cheaper  power 
will  be  one  of  the  governing  factors. 

"The  oil  electric  locomotive  will 
have  to  be  built  cheaper  and  develop 
higher  horsepower  before  it  will  be 
popular.  The  special  talking  ])()int 
foi  the  oil  electric  locomotive  now  is 
its  high  over-all  efficiency,  but  this 
is  restricted  by  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  present  electric  locomotive.  The 
same  applies  generally  to  the  Diesel 
engine." 

W.  B.  Storey,  president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System,  says  it  is  difficult- 
to  prophesy  just  what  is  going  to  oc- 
cur in  motive  power  design  in  the 
years  to  come.  Improvement  in  the 
steam  locomotive  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years  and  no  doubt  will 
continue  in  the  future. 

"The  changes,"  Mr.  Storey  says, 
"probably  will  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  efficiency  than  in  size,  although  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  larger  en- 
gines will  be  practicable  as  the 
bridges  and  road  beds  are  imi)ro\'cd. 

"The  electric  locomotive  and  the 
oil  electric  locomotive  undoubtedly 
will  find  a  field,  and  radical  improve- 
ments in  their  designs  will  be  devel- 
oped. The  oil  electric  locomotive 
nrobablv  will  be  put  into  extensive 
branch  line  and  switching  service,  but 
w(  expect  the  steam  locomotive  to  be 
the  major  unit  in  motive  power  de- 
sign for  many  years  to  come,  so  far 
as  main  line  service  is  concerned." 

"The  future  of  the  locomotive  of 
whatever  type  is  a  function  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  railroads,"  says  H.  I- 
Tngersoll,  assistant  to  the  president. 
New  York  Central.  "That,  probably. 


High  Pre.s.sure  Hoiler  Sli<>m'ii)i;  Water  Tube  Fircbov  on  the  I.oikIoii. 
land    &    Scottish    Railway.    Built    by   the    North    Ilrilish    l,»<-onii>l  i  v<-  <«., 
Glasi;o»',  anil   the  Siiperlieater  Co.,  I.til. 


always  has  been  true,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  design  of  locomotives  has 
been  worked  out  according  to  tin- 
best  knowledge  and  vision  oi  those 
who  had  the  matter  in  hand.  Their 
product  has  done  an.d  is  doing  a  very 
good  job.  To  date  it  a]J])ears  that  no 
particular  tv])e  lias  a  mono])r)ly ;  that 
there  are  conditions  under  which  each 
is  efficient.  Perhaps  it  is  best  not  to 
be  bound  to  any  partiality  for  ty])es, 
but  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  the 
available  means." 

In  writing  the  introduction  to  an 
article  by  J.  E.  Muhlfeld,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Railroad,  in  May,  1930,  E.  F.  Eorce,' 
president  of  the  com|)any,  said  : 

".\bout  seven  years  ago  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Company  started  on 
a  program  looking  toward  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  a  high  pres- 
sure type  of  locomotive  having  an 
overall  efficiency  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  the  standard  type.  The  ])lan 
of  procedure  called  for  a  series  of 
three  locomotives  to  operate  res])ec- 
tivelv  at  350,  400  and  .SOO  lb.  i)er 
sq.  in.  boiler  pressure.  The  last  of 
these  locomotives,  the  'James  Arch- 
bald,'  D.  &  H.  No.  1402,  has  just 
been  completed  and  successfully  test- 
ed at  the  .Schenectady  works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  W^e 
feel  safe  in  .saying  that  with  the 
present  state  of  metallurgical  art  it 
approaches  the  ultimate  that  can  be 


attained  in  locomotives  of  its  class 
and  type  from  the  point  oi  view  of 
economy  both  in  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

"The  locomotive  'James  Archbald' 
represents,  of  necessity,  a  radical  de- 
]Kirture  from  the  design  of  the  stand- 
ard type  of  locomotive.  In  order  to 
operate  at  over  double  the  usual  boil- 
er ijressure  and  with  a  steam  tem- 
perature of  800  deg.  F.,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  hitherto  untried 
constructions  and  materials.  To  pio- 
neer into  new  fields  of  engineering 
desfgn,  requires  the  courage  of  con- 
viction, and  knowlerlge  and  ability. 

"Judging  from  the  results  of  tiie 
several  years  of  operation  of  the  first 
two  of  these  locomotives,  and  the  |)rc- 
liminary  tests  conducted  the 
'James  Archbald,  this  engineering 
accomplishment  represents  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  another  l)ig 
stej)  in  advancing  the  design  of  the 
steam  locomotive  and  in  fuel  saving. 
There  is  no  |)lace  in  the  dc-ign  of 
l)ower  production  and  application, 
except  the  submarine,  i)resenting  so 
great  limitations  as  the  locomotive." 

Fred  W.  .Sargent,  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.,  says 
the  history  of  steam  railway  trans- 
I)ortation  centers  around  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  locomotive.  Every 
twenty  years  of  the  locomotive's  his- 
tory is  marked  with  progress. 

"Forty  years  ago  we  esteemed  th« 
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locomotive  as  a  remarkal)le  machine." 
Mr.  Sarfjent  writes.  "Twenty  years 
later  it  was  mudi  more  remarkable, 
and  today  it  embodies  the  fjenius  of 
many  minds  constantly  studyin<,f  to 
increase  its  efficiency. 

"The  modern  locomotive  rcilccts 
very  much  of  the  progress  made  in 
mainifactm-inij  steel;  also  in  the 
adapting,'  of  all  the  progress  in  de- 
vising machinerv  to  the  railway  serv- 
ice, and  there  i)robablv  is  nnich  more 
to  follow. 

"It  would  seem  that  we  have 
reached  the  limit  so  far  as  size  is  con- 
cerned, but  this  cannot  be  said  as  to 
its  jjower,  for  new  inventions  are 
concerned  largely  with  the  idea  of 
producing  more  power  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  locomotives  to 
unwieldy  ])roportions.  It  is  c|nite  i)os- 
sible  that  i)ractical  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  steam  pressure  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  this  result. 

"The  future  may  hold  many  im- 
provements, the  nature  or  value  of 
which  cannot  be  ai)praiscd  in  ad- 
vance. The  electric  locomotive,  the 
oil  electric,  the  Diesel  engine  seem 
to  be  in  their  infancy,  and  their 
adaptability   to  the   railway  service 


mav  be  demonstrated  in  a  way  which 
will  surprise  us  all. 

"These  new  forms  of  producing 
])ower  have  their  attractive  charac- 
teristics which  nnist  be  recognized. 
.\t  the  same  time  steam  |)ower  is  un- 
like its  C()mi)etitors.  ( )ur  difficulties 
lie  more  in  ijrcjdncing  steam  ])owev 
than  in  adai)ting  it  to  railway  trans- 
portation, hence  the  tendency  to  con- 
sider seriously  those  new  forms  of 
power  which  are  not  |)roduced  li\ 
coal. 

"We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  operation  of  the  .steam  loco- 
motive and  to  the  jirogres.s  it  has 
made,  that  we  are  loath  to  acknowl- 
edge the  possibility  of  its  being  out- 
classed or  superseded  by  any  other 
form  of  power. 

"The  steam  locomotive  is  a  f'-iin  1 
that  has  served  us  loyally,  and  our 
ai)])reciation  of  its  service  inclines  ns 
to  feel  that  it  will  hold  its  own  with 
its  competitors  for  many  years  tn 
come." 

The  steam  locomotive  will  continue 
to  jjrovide  transportation  indefinite- 


ly, in  the  oi)inion  of  I.  A.  Seiders, 
su])erintendent  of  motive  power  and 
rolling  equii^ment  for  the  Reading 
Com])any.  The  average  tractive  pow- 
er, he  says,  will  continue  to  increase 
in  reducing  ratio. 

"  The  development  of  the  locomo- 
tive." says  Mr.  Seiders,  "will  con- 
tinue more  along  the  line  of  im]jroved 
efficiency  and  economy  than  in  size. 
The  industry  will  continue  to  im- 
prove and  develop  in  efliciency,  econ- 
omy and  ca])acitv.  with  imi^roved 
methods  and  devices. 

"Heavy  locomotives  will  be  re- 
(|uired  for  main  line  and  switching 
service  and  lighter  ones  for  branch 
line  service.  \\  here  cost,  economy 
and  other  conditions  warrant,  electric 
o])eration  will  be  used. 

"Motor  bus  and  truck  service  will 
suiJ])lement  and  in  some  cases  ])os- 
sibly  supersede  older  steam  units. 

"The  life  of  the  locomotive  will 
(lej)end  on  the  conditions  under  which 
it  oi)erates  with  a  jiossible  average 
i)f  25  years. 

"The  electric  locomotive  will  in 
the  future  come  into  more  general 
use  in  larger  numbers.  H'he  gas  and 
oil  electric  locomotives  will  be  fur- 
ther developed  and  used  under  con- 
ditions where  it  is  the  most  suitable 
and  economical  unit  of  power." 

\'.  Z.  Caracristi  of  New  York,  a 
consulting  engineer  with  offices  at 
230  Park  avenue,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  was  in  error  in  1903  when 
it  referred  editorially  to  the  Balti- 
more &:  Ohio  Mallet  locomotive  as 
representing  the  limit  in  size  of 
American  locomotives  at  that  time. 
A  part  of  this  editorial  is  re])r(}duced 
elsewhere. 

"This  locomotive."  says  Mr.  Cara- 
cristi. "was  not  designed  to  meet  the 
limit  in  capacity,  but  merely  to  equal 
the   tractive   power  output   of  two 
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freight  loconiofives  then  in  pr.sher 
service  on  the  B.  &  O.  The  locomo- 
tive was  designed  by  Simon  Hoff- 
man, now  the  head  of  the  Super- 
heater Company  in  Germany:  C.  J. 
Afellin.  then  consulting  engineer  for 
the  American  Locomotive  Cnn'.jjany, 
and  the  writer,  supervising  the  desigij 
in  detail  of  this  power  to  have  its 
construction  meet  the  standards  of 
American  practice. 

"In  working  up  the  preliminary 
plans  and  data,  it  was  found  at  that 
time  that  the  clearance  and  weight 
limitations  then  in  existence  were 
ample  to  i)ermit  the  construction  of 
a  locomotive  of  this  type  having  al- 
most double  the  tractive  power  ca- 
pacity of  that  incorporated  in  this 
engine. 

"W  e  have  ncjt  yet  reached  the  limit 
in  tractive  power  effort,  but  modern 
transportation  requirements  are  not 
fully  met  by  tractive  jjower  alone,  the 
tendency  being  overwhelmingly  in  the 
direction  of  sustained  horsepower 
capacity.  Future  improvements  in  lo- 
comotive design  will  be  directed 
largely  toward  the  increase  in  sus- 
tained capacity  rather  than  in  trac- 
tive power,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  trackage  where  the 
grade  and  transportation  conditions 
are  such  as  to  require  extremely 
heavy  tractive  effort. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  locomo- 
tives in  service  in  the  United  States 
today  whose  tractive  power  is  much 
greater  than  that  which  can  be  fully 
utilized.  This  limitation  is  lirought 
about  bv  the  inability  to  handle 
trains  efficiently  which  contain  more 
than  125  cars  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
result  of  inadequate  yard  and  j^jass- 
ing  facilities,  and  the  difficulty  of  ef- 
ficiently handling  the  braking  of 
trains  in  excess  of  this  length. 

"Naturally  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  average  tractive 
power  of  the  fifty  or  more  thousand 


locomotives  in  the  United  States, 
brought  about  by  the  replacement  of 
equipment  now  in  service  with  pow- 
er of  greater  tractive  capacity,  but 
this  increase  will  not  be  as  pro- 
nounced as  the  increase  in  horsei)ow- 
er  capacity  output. 

"The  increase  in  horsepower  ca- 
pacity output  will  be  the  result  of 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements of  .steam  from  main  and 
auxiliary  engines. 

"The  service  and  horsepower  out- 
put of  the  individual  units  of  power 
now  in  service  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  longer  runs  and  more 
careful  supervision  of  the  utilization 
(jf  the  steam  generated  by  the  boiler 
through  further  education  of  the  ope- 
rating crews,  and  the  i)roviding  of 
indicating  and  recording  apparatus 
governing  the  steam  distribution  in 
the  main  and  auxiliary  e(juipment.  as 
well  as  the  further  development  of 
drafting  apparatus  more  economical 
than  those  now  in  current  use. 

"It  is  quite  natural  that  railroad 
publications  should  put  the  s])otlight 
on  s])ecial  ])ower  of  high  tractive 
power  capacity  or  of  si)ecial  high- 
])ressure  flesign,  for  the  reason  that 


a  description  of  such  power  consti- 
tutes 'news,'  and  the  result  of  such 
publicity  tends  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  in  this  direction  alone  are 
the  railroads  of  this  country  making 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
more  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
railroads  in  t  h  e  United  States 
through  im]M-ovements  of  a  character 
which  escapes  general  publicity 
through  refinements  of  detail  and 
more  careful  sui)crvision  of  day-to- 
day oi)eration  of  ])ower,  with  the  im- 
]:)rovements  constantly  being  a])plied 
to  existing  jjower  than  is  re]jresented 
in  the  increase  and  efficiency  brought 
about  by  the  few  samples  of  heavy 
])ower  or  power  carrying  s])eci.'d  high 
boiler  pressure. 

"The  tendency  in  railroad  opera- 
tion is  to  follow  more  clo.sely  central 
])ower  station  practice  in  which  the 
load  factor  is  given  first  importance, 
followed  by  steam  economy,  particu- 
larly as  affected  by  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. 

"_.\n  analysis  of  the  tractive  ])ower 
available  will  indicate  that  the  growth 
in  this  direction  is  out  of  line  with 
the  growth  of  traffic.  Eliminating  ef- 
ficiency, which,  naturally,  is  of  first 
importance,  this  country  today  is  in 
the  |)()sition  where  the  motive  ])<)wer 
department  is  considerably  ahead  of 
the  transportation  end  of  the  railroad 
business.  The  only  way  this  condi- 
tion can  be  entirely  overcome  is  to 
pool  the  i)ower  among  the  railroads, 
for  the  reason  that  the  seasonable 
demand  is  not  uniform  sectionallv 
througliout  the  I'nited  States.  There 
is  always  a  condition  where  there  is 
a  sur))lus  of  power  in  one  section  in 
combination  with  a  stringency  in  an- 
otlicr. 

"There  alwavs  will  be  conditions 
on  a  small  ntnnber  of  railroads  or 
divisions  thereof  where  extremely 
heavv  power  is  and  will  continue  to 
he  justified,  but  this  re|)resents  only 
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a  small  percentage  of  total  power  re- 
quirements in  this  country,  and  the 
overwhelminfj  demand  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  power  havinsr  a  f,'reat  sus- 
tained horsepower  capacity. 

"There  are  conditions  on  a  small 
number  of  railroads  or  divisions 
thereof  where  the  use  of  electric  lo- 
comotives is  justified,  but  the  jier- 
centage  of  locomotives  or  trackage 
under  which  this  condition  exists  rep- 
resents only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
locomotives  or  trackage  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  extremely  doubtful  wiiether 
the  oil  electric  or  Diesel  locomotive 
will  ever  constitute  a  major  factor  in 
the  operation  of  American  railroads. 
The  conditions  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  this  class  of  power  are 
in  most  cases  competitive  with  gas  or 
Diesel  trucks  f)])erating  on  highwavs, 
and  the  railroad  will  never  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  witli  tliis  class 
of  service,  because  the  fixed  invest- 
ment of  equi])ment.  trackage.  iHiwer 
and  cars  is  too  great  to  coniiietc  v/ith 
the  competitive  fixed  costs  of  the 
trucks  alone.  W'here  such  jxnver  is 
now  used,  it  is  more  the  result  of 
forced  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
railroads  rather  than  the  deliberate 
substitution  of  such  power  in  order 
lo  increase  ojierating  revenue. 

"Based  on  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  railroads  of  this  country 
a?  a  whole  accept  and  incorporate 
general  improvements  in  locomotive 
design,  it  will  be  a  great  many  vears 
before  any  material  change  will  be 
effected  in  the  average  power  or  effi- 
ciency of  the  locomotive.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  the  result  of  inertia  on  the 
]iart  of  railroad  executives,  but  is 
dictated  by  financial  inability  to  scrap 
and  replace  existing  power  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  reap  in  full  the 
advantage  of  the  improvements  in 
modern  design  and  detail. 

"The  greatest  opportunity  the  rail- 
road has  before  it  today  in  new  or 
reconstructed  locomotive  design  is  in 


the  adoption  of  a  more  efficient  meth- 
od of  burning  coal.  In  order  to  avail 
itself  of  this  opportunity  it  will  of 
necessity  follow  central  power  station 
|)ractice,  and  adopt  methods  of 
l)urning  coal  in  suspension." 

(ieorge  H.  Emerson,  chief  of  mo- 
tive ])ower  and  equipment,  Baltimore 
X-  ( )hio  Railroad,  does  not  believe 
steam  locomotives  have  reached  the 
limit  of  capacity.  "It  is  our  opinion," 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  "that  consider- 
ably larger  engines  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  future,  tlian  are  now  being 
built.  The  limiting  factor  in  locomo- 
tive design  in  the  past  has  always 
been  the  boiler  capacity,  and  a  con- 
ventional design  staybolted  boiler  has 
just  about  reached,  in  our  opinion, 
its  maximum  size  and  capacity. 

"We  believe  the  water  tube  boiler, 
of  which  designs  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, suitable  for  firebox  heating  sur- 
faces of  from  1200  to  1500  sq.  ft. 
direct  heating  surfaces,  will  enable  lo- 
comotives to  be  built  having  tractive 
powers  of  aljout  150,000  IIjs.,  which 
locomotives  will  not  have  axle  loads 
in  excess  of  engines  now  in  daily 
operation. 

"W  e  believe  it  always  will  be  nec- 
essary to  classify  the  future  power  as 
is  done  at  present,  into  main  line 
service,  secondary  service,  switch 
service,  etc.  In  our  opinion  there  are 
a  great  many  branch  lines  in  exist- 
ence paralleled  by  publicly  maintained 
highways,  which  branch  lines  in  the 
future  probably  will  be  made  unnec- 
essary because  of  the  bus  and  truck 
traffic  which  will  be  built  up. 

"We  do  not  see  any  reason  wh\' 
in  the  interest  of  economy  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  limit  the  life  of  a  lo- 
comotive to  any  particular  number  of 
years.  W'e  have  on  the  Pialtimore  & 
Ohio  a  number  of  locomotives  of  20 
vears  and  over  in  age,  which  have 
been  rebuilt  and  modernized  in  our 
own  shops,  and  which  are  now  ope- 
rating on  a  water  and  coal  rating 
equivalent  to  any  of  the  so-called  su- 


per locomotives  now  being  built. 

"We  believe  electric  locomotives 
will  continue  to  grow,  especially  in 
territories  where  there  is  great  den- 
sity of  traffic,  and  where  certain 
grade  conditions  will  result  in  an  ope- 
rating efficiency  which  will  justify 
the  large  ca])ital  ex]jenditure  in- 
volved. 

"It  is  our  o])inion  that  the  future 
of  the  Diesel  engine  and  oil  electric 
locomotive  is  very  bright,  provided 
the  designers  of  Diesel  locomotives 
can  produce  a  dependable  Diesel  en- 
gine at  not  too  excessive  cost,  which 
engine  will  produce  a  horsepower  for 
approximately  each  20  lbs.  of  weight 
of  the  Diesel  engine." 


Familiar  Item  Nowadays 

The  Georgia  public  service  commis- 
sion was  asked  August  10  to  consider 
a])])lications  for  suspension  of  trains 
X'os.  25  and  29  of  the  Southern  rail- 
road and  trains  No.  182  and  1S.3  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

The  Southern  trains  run  between 
.\tlanta  and  Kazlehurst,  and  the  Coast 
Line  trains  between  Jesup  and  Way- 
cross. 

'i'he  railroads  seek  the  suspensions 
on  grounds  that  the  trains  are  pro- 
ducing no  revenue  and  that  they  are 
losing  money  by  their  operations. 

( )pposition  to  the  proposed  suspen- 
sion is  expected  from  Macon  and 
W'aycross  and  other  cities  and  towns 
served  bv  the  trains. 


More  Highway  Compe- 
tition 

A  franchise  was  granted  the  Mis- 
sissippi Motor  Transportation  Com- 
pany in  August  to  operate  3,6<S0  miles 
of  bus  lines  over  Mississippi  high- 
ways, touching  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  aj^plication  was 
opposed  by  labor  organizations,  and 
1))'  railroads  operating  bus  lines.  The 
state  railroad  commission's  vote  on 
the  franchise  was  2  to  1. 


Little  Mikados  for  Narrow  Gauge 

Engines  Built  for  a  36-inch  Track 
in  Central  America,  Have  Standard 
Features  of  Class  1  Locomotives 

By  W.  J.  Powers 


NARROW  gauge  locomotives,  built 
for  36-inch  track  in  Central 
America,  and  having  prac- 
tically all  the  latest  type  standard 
specialties,  oil  burners,  with  charac- 
teristics of  design  making  them,  in- 
deed, little  Mikados,  are  being  de- 
livered to  the  International  Railways 
of  Central  America  by  the  H.  K. 
Porter  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known 
in  building  this  kind  of  locomotives, 
special  efforts  were  made  to  embody 
the  improvements  made  by  Class  1 
roads  in  designing  power.  The  en- 
gines, in  working  order,  weigh  235,- 
000  pounds.  They  have  a  leading 
truck,  four  sets  of  driving  wheels  and 
a  trailer  truck,  and  are  fitted  with  a 
tender  having  a  capacity  of  4.000 
gallons  of  water  and  2,000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil. 

While    essentially    duplicates  of 


other  locomotives  of  this  type  in  serv- 
ice on  that  railroad,  they  have  been 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent standards  of  Class  1  railroads  of 
the  United  States  as  to  details,  speci- 
fications and  specialties.  The  axles 
and  rods  are  made  of  Vanadium 
steel ;  brasses  and  wearing  metal  of 
special  alloy ;  all  sheets,  other  than 
boiler,  of  copper  bearing  steel,  and  all 
pins  and  bushings  of  hardened  and 
ground  steel.  The  frames  and  all 
castings  are  of  cast  steel.  Only  the 
cylinders  are  of  cast  iron,  and  they 
are  bushed  with  special  alloy  iron. 

The  engines  are  fitted  with  such 
items  as  a  pneumatic  l)ell  ringer ; 
special  type  of  bufifer  connection  be- 
tween engine  and  tender ;  grease 
lubrication  throughout ;  power  re- 
verse gear ;  special  stayljolt  iron ; 
special  valves  and  fittings ;  outside 
Timken  roller  bearings  for  leading 


truck;  and  electric  headlight  and 
lighting. 

The  engines  are  designed  for  180 
lbs.  pressure,  equipped  with  the 
latest  type  of  superheater,  and  fitted 
with  front-end  throttle.  The  valve 
gears  are  of  standard  Walschaert 
type  and  eciuij)])ed  with  power  re- 
verse gear  for  ease  and  accuracy  of 
operation.  The  engines  are  capable 
of  exerting  a  drawbar  pull  of  26.500 
lbs.,  with  175  lbs.  boiler  pressure, 
and  the  factor  of  adhesion  has  been 
increased  from  the  existing  standard 
of  3.9  to  4.15. 

The  locomotives  will  be  erected  at 
Barrios,  the  railroad  port  of  entry. 
They  are  required  to  negotiate  a 
grade  of  3j/2  ])er  cent  approximately 
70  miles  long  in  combination  with  a 
great  amount  of  curvature.  While 
the  power  is  not  largely  in  excess  of 
the  engines  now  in  service,  the  in- 
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creased  weif,'ln  on  the  (Irivinji  wheels 
])rovicles  a  hetter  factor  of  adhesion 
so  essential  for  heavy  fjrade  service. 
The  importance  of  this  can  be  hetter 
understood  when  it  is  considered  that 
only  one  or  two  railroads  in  the 
United  States  have  j^rades  ecjual  to 
that  to  be  ne,sjotiated  l)y  this  power. 

The  weight  (jf  the  new  locomotives 
is  very  close  to  the  limit  established 
by  the  weifjht  of  rail  in  use  on  this 
railroad.  The  care  in  desifjn  and  the 
specialties  provided  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial increase  in  operating  effi- 
ciency as  to  fuel  and  maintenance  ex- 
pense. The  l)i)iler  capacity  is  gen- 
erous, and  the  |)rovision  for  burning 
fuel  oil  is  in  line  with  the  best 
established  i)ractice. 

The  International  Railways  of 
Central  America  extend  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  cros.sing  the  mountain- 
ous backbone  of  Central  America, 
and  reaching  its  highest  elevation  at 
Guatemala  C"ity.  The  comjjany  re- 
cently has  completed  a  connection, 
giving  it  a  tlu-ough  service  from 
Porto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  Guatemala,  to  Miraml)o.  ])ort  of 
entry  on  the  Pacific  (3cean  in  .Salva- 
dor, the  Salvador  connection  being 
made  at  Zaca])a  in  Guatemala.  The 
ports  of  entry  touched  in  (iuatemala 
on  the  Pacific  side  are  San  Jose, 
Chemperico.  and  Ocos,  which  is 
close  to  the  Mexican  frontier. 

The  total  tonnage  handled  by  the 
International  Railways  of  Central 
America  in  1929  was  close  to  1,000,- 
000  tons.  Of  this  amount  approx- 
imately 200,000  tons  was  import 
freight,  and  about  250,000  tons  ex- 
port freight,  the  balance  being  made 
up  of  local  freight.  The  ex])ort  ton- 
nage consisted  ])rincipally  of  bananas 
and  cofifee.  'J'his  railroad  serves  al- 
most exclusively  the  railroad  require- 
ments of  Guatemala  and  Salvador.  It 
is  served  bv  a  large  numl)er  of  in- 
dividually owned  plantation  railroads 
in  the  banana  district,  both  on  the 


.\tlantic  and  Pacific  sides,  and  enjoys 
a  lucrative  ])assenger  business. 

Credit  for  the  design  of  the  new 
locomotives  is  given  to  Matthew 
Turton.  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  International  Railways  of 
Central  America,  and  V.  Z.  Cara- 
cristi,  consulting  engineer,  of  230 
Park  ave..  New  York  City. 


The  Things  Thev  Wore 
in  1904 

Twenty-six  years  bring  many 
changes  to  humankind,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  change  in  clothing 
styles.  There  was  a  meeting  of  Katy 
passenger  officials  in  1904  at  San  An- 
tonio, and  of  course  they  had  a  group 
picture  taken.  One  or  two  outsiders 
horned  in,  as  often  happens,  or  they 
were  taken  in  to  improve  the  i)icture. 

Xote  the  moustaches  and  the  hard 
hats,  not  to  mention  the  short-tailed 
overcoats.  The  gentleman  at  the 
right  with  the  log-chain  swung  across 
his  midships  is  W.  G.  Crush,  now 
passenger  traffic  manager,  then  gen- 
eral i)assenger  and  ticket  agent  at 
Dallas. 

Cnha])i)ily  these  26  years  have 
brought  more  serious  changes  than 
in  wearing  apparel.  Many  of  the 
good  fellows  in  this  group  have  fin- 
ished their  pilgrimage  and  passed  on. 


Safety  Congress  Sept.  29 

The  most  important  general  meet- 
ings of  the  year  to  consider  the  safety 
proljlems  of  the  transportation  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  will  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh  September  29  to  October 
3.  as  a  part  of  the  nineteenth  yearly 
safety  congress  and  exposition. 

More  than  100  railroad  companies 
and  systems  which  employ  more  than 
1,000,000  workers  and  wliich  operate 
most  of  the  track  miles  in  the  United 
States,  are  cooperating  through  the 


Nteam  railroad  section  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  to  prevent  accidents. 
This  cooperative  safety  work  has  had 
almost  .spectacular  success.  For  the 
past  seven  years  the  steam  railroad 
section  has  been  sponsoring  a  national 
-alety  contest.  During  this  jjcriod  the 
:i\erage  casualtv  rate  for  all  employes 
of  imjxjrtant  American  railroads  has 
been  reduced  55  per  cent.  Several 
large  railway  systems  have  been  able 
to  reduce  their  accidents  almost  to 
nothing,  and  several  small  railway 
systems  have  made  records  of  not  a 
single  lost-time  accident  during  an 
entire  3ear. 

The  sterun  railroad  section  pro- 
gram will  include  five  half-day  ses- 
sions and  one  luncheon  session.  At 
the  first  sessi(jn,  Tuesday  morning, 
(ieorge  Lovering  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  talk  on 
"Governmental  Investigation  of  Fatal 
Railway  Accidents."  Such  practical 
safety  problems  as  the  following  will 
be  discussed :  Cirade  Crossing  Acci- 
ilents  and  Their  Elimination ;  Educa- 
tion, a  Factor  in  Accident  Preven- 
tion ;  Accident  Prevention  and  the 
Stores  Department;  Safety  for 
P) ridge  and  liuilding  Employes;  Haz- 
ards of  Modern  Power  Alaintenance- 
of-Way  Equipment ;  Reduction  of 
Accident  to  Employes  from  Cars  and 
Locomotives ;  Accidents  When  Coup- 
ling and  Uncoupling  Cars  and  Loco- 
motives ;  Head  and  P-ye  Protection 
for  Welders  ;  Shop  Burns  and  Falls  ; 
Accident  Hazards  of  Linemen  and 
Signalmen. 

Through  the  electric  railway  sectiijn 
of  the  National  Safety  Coimcil,  about 
170  railway  and  street  car  companies 
which  em])loy  about  270,000  workers 
are  cooperating  in  accident  prevention 
work.  Three  of  these  companies  op- 
erated in  1929  without  a  single  acci- 
dent, and  the  entire  group  reduced 
the  accidents  by  nearly  20  per  cent. 

The  electric  railway  section  will 
have  three  one-half  day  ])rogram  ses- 
sions and  an  additional  joint  meeting 
with  the  jniblic  utilities,  street  and 
highway  traffic,  and  delivery  taxicab 
and  bus  sections.  There  will  also  be 
a  joint  luncheon  with  the  i)ublic  util- 
ities section. 

One  of  the  feature  addresses  of  the 
program  will  be  by  Charles  Gordon, 
managing  director  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  on  "Im- 
proved Public  Relations  as  Result  of 
.Safe  Operations."  Other  important 
topics  will  concern  surface  line  acci- 
dents, street  and  highway  accidents, 
and  car  equii)ment  and  its  relation  to 
accidents. 


F"ear  of  the  future  is  worse  than 
one's  present  fortune. — Quiiitilian. 


A  P:irt  <»f  the  f^vliibit  «f  tlie  l{aiU%;iy  Supply  Hen's  Assn.  in  the  blaster 
Car  liiiilder.s*  fN>nvention   at  Oetroit,   Aii^^iist  UtJ. 


The 

Master 

Car 
Builders 
Were  Busy 
at 
Detroit 

By 

Harry  L,.  Spooner 

IF  THE  VOTERS,  lookiiifj  for  sena- 
torial timber,  are  really  desirous 
of  choosing  men  who  will  take 
their  duties  seriously  enough  to  ac- 
complish something,  they  could  do 
no  better  than  to  select  men  from 
the  Master  Car  Builders  and  Super- 
visors Association.  In  its  second 
yearly  convention  this  association  did 
more  in  its  three-day  convention, 
closing  August  28,  at  the  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  than  the 
United  States  senate  did  in  its  entire 
recent  session  including  the  investi- 
gations into  this  and  that.  The  ap- 
plication this  fine  body  of  men  gave 
to  the  business  in  hand,  the  earnest 
endeavor  to  cover  thoroughly  every 
subject  on  the  meaty  program,  and 
the  celerity  and  business-like  pro- 
cedure which  marked  every  session 
would  prove  an  excellent  exani])le  to 
our  federal  law  makers. 

The  program,  consisting  of  ad- 
dresses, individual  papers,  rei)orts, 
and  discussions,  ran  the  entire  gamut 
of  subjects  involved  in  the  building 
and  maintaining  of  cars  for  freight 
and  passenger  trafific.    A  consider- 


able part  of  the  time  was  given  to 
the  discussions  dealing  with  service, 
repairs,  loading  rules,  selection  of 
cars  for  commodity  loading,  safety 
first,  air  brakes,  draft  gears,  elimi- 
nation of  oil  and  grease  from  house 
cars,  damages  done  to  car  floors  by 
automobile  ship])ers,  ventilation  of 
passenger  cars.  In  fact,  the  co.iven- 
tion  ]jroved  to  be  a  great  educational 
movement,  a  most  unusual  and  profit- 
able short  course  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  duties  of  the  builder 
and  maintainer  of  traffic  carriers. 
From  the  moment  that  president  C. 
J.  Wymer  let  the  gavel  fall  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  until  adjournment 
at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  every  member 
was  present  or  accounted  for. 

The  most  imj^ortant  event  was  the 
changing  of  the  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  "The  Railway  Car  De- 
partment ( )fficers'  Association."  An- 
other important  item  was  the  presen- 
tation of  $25  in  gold  as  a  prize  for 
getting  the  largest  number  of  new 
members.  This  jjrize  went  to  C.  J. 
Nelson,  chief  interchange  inspector 
of  all  lines  at  Chicago  who  had  ob- 
tained 170  new  members  in  a  total 
of  717.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  turn.  ])re- 
sented  tiie  treasure  to  Edward  Fcld- 
meir  of  the  Chicago  Interchange 
Bureau  who  had  rei)orted  5S  mem- 
bers. F.  A.  Starr,  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  said  the 
membership  now  numbers  l.S.SS. 

The  election  and  promotion  of  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 


as  follows :  jjresiflent,  K.  F.  Ny- 
strom,  Milwaukee :  first  vice  jjresi- 
dent,  F.  A.  Starr,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. ; 
second  vice  president,  E.  J.  Robert- 
son, Minneapolis;  third  vice  presi- 
dent, C.  J.  Nelson,  Chicago :  fourth 
vice  president,  .\.  J.  Kreuger,  Cleve- 
land. 

The  retiring  jjresident.  C.  J. 
Wymer,  became  chairman  of  the 
Ijoard  of  directors.  The  new  direct- 
ors chosen  were :  J.  P.  ligan.  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  G.  D.  Minten,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio;  E.  S.  Smith,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. ;  and  T.  J.  ( )'Don- 
nc^l.  Buffalo. 

The  layout  of  the  convention  was 
perfect.  The  bu.siness  sessions  were 
all  held  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom.  The 
exhibits  of  .SO  or  more  firms  in  the 
Railway  Su])])ly  Men's  Association 
were  in  the  Italian  Garden,  con- 
nected with  the  convention  room, 
through  which  all  had  to  j^ass  to  get 
to  the  convention  floor.  The  ex- 
hibits were  an  im])ortant  part  of  the 
educational  features  of  the  conven- 
tion. Indeed  the  supply  men  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  success 
of  both  business  and  entertainment 
features.  Many  of  the  displays,  in 
fact  all  of  those  adaptable  to  such 
])ower,  were  o])erated  by  electricity, 
i  he  ([uality  of  the  displays  was  of  a 
high  order  and  they  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 

The  su])ply  men  elected  officers  as 
follows:  president,  Charles  V.  Weil, 
.\nierican    Brake   Shoe   &  F'oundry 
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To  the  trucks  that  lead  the  20th  Centl 


paiiion  trains. 
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HERE  stand  those  famous  trains  — 
tlie  Centuries  —  rea(K  for  their 
930  mile  run  across  the  eoiintry  under 
steam  operation. 

Together  witli  tfie  Tweiilieth  Cen- 
tury, tlie  C()inniod(»re  ^  andi  rhilt.  Lake 
Shore  Limited.  Wolverine.  [North  Shore 
Limitefl.  Empire  State  Express,  South- 
western Limited  and  the  other  de  luxe 
trains  of  the  New  York  (icniral  Lines 
comprise  an  unsurpassed  ^^loup  of  fast 
trains.  In  them,  modern  railroading 
reaches  a  high  peak  of  attainment. 

The  last  word  in  luxurious  equip- 
ment, these  famous  trains  are  hauled 
hy  the  equally  fanious"llu  Uon  Tvpe"' 
(4-6-4)  locomotives,  specifically  de- 
signed for  this  exacting  ser\  ice. 


Dav  after  day  this  magnifice 
of  trains  clicks  in  and  out  oft 
on  time  to  the  dot. 

All  credit  to  the  sufHTli  organiz 
the  splendid  equipment  that  n 
piissilile. 

Naluraily.  on  locomotives  tliat  ru 
hiijli  speeds  for  600  miles  without  ui 
••very  item  of  equipment  must  l>e  de 
for  the  passenger  confidenlly  exp 
safe  trans(><>rtation  and  an"on-ti 

Heretofore  engine  trucks  ha 
Irouhlesome  source  of  delay.  Tlieys 
ouslv  didicult  to  lubricate.  Servic< 
and  even  the  most  careful  atlentio 
guarantee  freedom  from  hearing  trc 

Four  years  ago  SD^^  applied  or 
York  Central  the  first  successfu 
bearing  for  engine  truck  servici 
country. 

Today  this  first  truck  has  madi 
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TRUCKS 


Courtesy  of  New  York  Central  Lines 


i  its  CO m- 
end  ability 

liiMil  delav  or  hearing   trouble  of 


the  initial  installation,  more 
>»fre  equipped.  As  a  result  of  this 
ce,  mCSC^  journal  hearings  have 
lied  in  increasing  numhers  to  the 
ucks  of  those  locomotives  whose 
liiity  is  hauling  tlie  New  York 
finest  trains. 


splay  of  confidence  in 
alone  on  the  performance  of  E 
lut  on  the  experience  and  engineer- 
lent  of  the  SCSEF"  organization  who 
rs  have  pioneered  in  the  application 
ction  bearings  to  railroad  ocpiipment. 

B  bearing  dependability  is  essential 
I'ads  of  the  country  have  learned  to 
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Engine  truck  service  requires  a  bearing  of  large  capacity. 
With  its  two  rows  of  rollers  and  self-alignment  SCSIP" 
meets  this  requirement.  The  split  box  makes  the  ffiCSIF" 
bearing  accessible  for  insperlion  if  il  should  be  necessary. 
The  b<-aring  carries  both  thrust  and  radial  load.  No  hub 
liners  arc  used.  Lateral  motion  of  the  axles  is  constant. 


I  l.\DIINTRIi:!<,  I.\€., 

St  34th  St.,  TSvw  York,  IV.  Y. 
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A.  Steriili€T>^ 
Se<Tctiiry-Tre!isurer 

Co..  Chicas^o ;  first  vice  president,  K. 
H.  Hall.  Milar  Clinch  &  Co..  .St. 
Louis:  second  vice  president.  K.  M. 
Hamilton,  the  Bettendorf  Co..  Chi- 
cago; third  vice  president,  Karl 
Milar,  Milar  Clinch  &:  Co.,  Chicago: 
fourth  vice  president,  E.  H.  Weaver. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; secretary-treasurer,  liradley  S. 
Johnson,  W.  H.  Miner,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago. J.  T.  Cralley,  Union  Metal 
Products  Co.,  Chicago,  the  retiring 
president,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
i)oard  of  directors.  Other  new  di- 
rectors are  W.  C.  Sanders,  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co..  Canton,  Ohio ; 
E.  H.  Mattingly.  Standard  Auto-Tite 
Joints  Co..  Chicago :  E.  E.  Thulin. 
the  Duff- Norton  ^Ifg.  Co..  Chicago, 
and  A.  G.  Dohm.  Camel  Co..  Chicago. 

The  educational  character  of  the 
convention  had  its  keynote  in  the 
opening  address  of  President  C.  J. 
\Vymer  who  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  thiiikiiijj  among  the  subordinates 
in  the  car  de])artment.  "Show  me." 
he  said,  "a  supervisf)r  who  is  not  a 
machine,  but  a  thinker  about  his 
work,  and  I  will  show  you  a  fore- 
man who  is  constantly  growing  in 
efficiency,  who  will  instill  thinking  in 
the  men  he  supervises.  When  you 
get  the  foremen  and  the  workmen 
interested  and  thinking  along  right 
lines,  a  high  degree  of  efificiency 
must  be  the  final  result.  It  is  .sur- 
prising how  much  a  thinking  work- 


man can  contribute  to  the  success  of 
his  foreman  if  the  opportunity  is 
given  him  to  make  the  contribulinn. 

"Our  most  important  duty,  an 
association,  is  to  educate  ourselves 
and  our  supervisors  in  a  better  iimler- 
standing  of  our  responsibilities.  I  his 
can  best  be  done  through  exchange 
of  ideas  and  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  actual  operations. 
From  these  examples  in  actual  ex- 
]3erience  there  should  emanate  many 
suggestions  which  would  be  valuable 
in  forming  standard  and  ])ractical 
regulations. 

"To  the  thinking  supervisor.  I 
say  there  is  room  at  the  top.  This 
was  well  put  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox, when  she  said  'Life  is  much  like 
a  crowded  street  car.  .\s  you  enter 
von   will    find    standing  jmssengers 


The  n<K>k-(  adilliK-  Ilo(i>l 


crowding  the  aisle,  but  crowd  liy, 
even  if  you  receive  disapproving 
glances  as  you  do  so.  and  you  will 
always  find  a  seat  in  front.'  To  the 
ambitious  foreman  I  would  advise, 
'Be  a  student  (jf  your  work.  ])ress 
forward,  and  do  not  let  the  crowd  of 
satisfied  supervisors  in  the  aisle  who 
are  ready  to  give  you  unfriendly 
comment,  deter  you  in  your  purpo.se. 
and  you  will  find  a  better  \)\:ice 
awaiting  you  when  you  have  suffi- 
ciently increased  your  journe}  in 
qualifications.      The     better  .ur 


knowledge  of  your  work,  and  all 
work  in  any  way  associated  with  it. 
the  more  easily  and  efficiently  your 
duties  can  be  performed,  and  the 
greater  support  you  will  be  to  your 
supervisor,  the  greater  your  value  to 
the  company  you  serve." 

The  principal  address,  by  T.  C. 
Powell,  president  of  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  was  read 
by  his  secretary,  W.  M.  Tem])leton. 
because  of  Mr.  Powell's  unavoidable 
absence  caused  by  the  illness  of  Mrs. 
Powell.  The  address  was  entitled. 
"Stumbling  Blocks."  In  the  list  of 
stumbling  blocks.  Mr.  Powell  includ- 
ed competing  agencies  now  taking 
revenue  from  railroads,  and  suggest- 
ed that  possibly  the  car  departments 
had.  to  some  extent,  contrilnited  to 
the  ra]:)id  growth  of  this  comix-tition. 

Discussing  some  of  the  faults 
which  have  become  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  successful  traffic  soli- 
citation, he  mentioned  poor  ventila- 
tion and  tem])erature  control  in  ])as- 
senger  cars:  the  absence  of  any 
standard  size  in  l)o.\  cars,  stock  cars, 
and  refrigerator  cars:  the  faulty 
construction  of  coal  cars,  allowing 
sand,  fine  coal,  to  leak  out:  lack  of 
com]olete  insulation  in  refrigerator 
cars:  defective  draft  gears,  the  effect 
of  which  produces  "rough  handling" : 
leaky  roofs ;  car  doors  badly  de- 
signed, resulting  in  danger  to  con- 
tents of  car  in  transit,  and  shari> 


C.   J.  Wynier 
Rc'tirinf^  PreMident 
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corners  amon"'  the  inside  members 
which  might  easily  be  rounded. 

"Every  item  of  car  construction." 
said  Mr.  Powell,  "which  interferes 
with  the  easy  loading'  or  unloading 
of  freight,  the  safety  of  the  freight 
itself,  or.  in  the  case  of  passenger 
cars,  with  the  comfort  of  passengers, 
is  a  'stumbling  block'  in  the  wav  of 
a  traffic  solicitor  in  his  approach  to 
the  public." 

Mr.  Powell  sent  with  his  address 
an  imposing  exhibit  of  the  many  sizes 
of  cars  of  every  kind,  a  condition  he 
deplored  vigorously.  Car  depart- 
ments, he  said,  must  take  a  part  in 
bringing  about  something  more 
nearly  approaching  standardization 
on  all  roads.  "You  have  the  knowl- 
edge." said  he.  "You  have  the  skill, 
and  I  know  that  you  appreciate  that 
mere  ordinary  conditions  will  not  be 
sufficiently  emphatic  to  be  successful. 
With  confidence,  therefore.  I  leave  to 
the  members  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion the  task  of  removing  all  the 
'stumbling  blocks'  within  their  con- 
trol from  the  path  of  the  traffic 
department. 

"I  have  tried  to  point  out,  I  ho])e 
without  too  much  of  a  critical  spirit, 
some  of  the  great  resjionsibilities  that 
rest  on  your  shoulders.  There  are 
many  others.  Every  railroad  is  in- 
terested in  preventing  and  removing 
'stumbling  blocks'  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting traffic,  not  necessarily  in  the 
case  of  one  railroad  against  another. 
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I'.    A.  Sljirr 
First  l  ire  President 


but  fuuflamentally  in  the  case  of  all 
railroads  against  all  other  forms  of 
transportation. 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  in  the 
next  five  years  there  will  be.  by  rea- 
son of  your  association  efforts,  a 
very  substantial  improvement  in  the 
passenger  and  freight  train  cars  of 
this  country.  I  am,  therefore,  look- 
ing to  you  to  win  back  to  the  steam 
and  electric  railroads  a  substantial 
part  of  the  traffic  that  otherwise 
would  seek  competing  channels." 

John  C.  Scheidel,  district  superin- 
tendent of  car  repairs  of  the  North 
American  Car  Corp..  Tulsa.  Ok!a.. 
read  an  esi)ecially  good  paper  on 
"How  Can  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ments of  the  Railroads  Improve  the 
.Service   Rendered  to   Private  Line 


K,  F.  \ystr<>ni 
Kleeteil  I'resi<l«'iit 


Cars?"  The  paper  created  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  Mr.  Scheidel  an- 
swering numerous  questions  asked 
him  from  the  lloor. 

"Systematic  Rejjairs  to  hVeight 
Cars,"  was  the  subject  of  another 
paper  i)re])ared  by  \V.  K.  Dunham, 
superintendent  car  department,  C.  & 
N.  W.  Railway,  and  read  by  I..  R. 
Wink.  Mr.  Dunham  ex|)lained  the 
necessity  for  having  a  definite  ])ro- 
gram  of  car  repair,  with  a  schedule 
which  outlines  the  extent  to  which 
cars  in  the  various  classes  are  to  be 
maintained  as  they  go  over  the  re- 
pair tracks. 


Bmdley  S.  .lolinsoii 
Se<*y,-Tre:iKr.    Supply    >it»ii*s  ANSiM*i;itioii 


"The  (jlder  and  more  or  less  obso- 
lete class  of  freight  eciuipment,"  said 
Mr.  Dunham,  "which -is  in  ]irocess 
(if  retirement  should  be  maintained 
in  service  at  the  lowest  ])ossil)le  cost. 
This  class  of  car  generally  is  assigned 
to  the  handling  of  rough  freight. 
The  repairs  should  be  confined  to 
draft  gear,  running  gear,  and  safety 
a])pliances,  and  these  jiarts  should  be 
))roperly  maintained  until  the  car  is 
retired. 

"A  satisfactory  plan  for  the  han- 
dling pf  repairs  to  the  later  and  more 
modern  class  of  freight  equi])ment  is 
systematically  to  shop  the  cars  for 
general  reconditioning  at  stated  inter- 
vals by  groups  according  to  date 
built  and  their  general  ])hysical  con- 
dition. 

"(Jn  our  raih'oad  the  schedule 
covers  work  to  be  [jerformed  on  the 
older  cars  now  in  process  of  retire- 
menf.  cars  of  the  more  modern  types 
as  they  go  over  the  rei)air  tracks  af- 
ter having  been  overhauled  and  the 
general  reconditioning  of  cars  reipiir- 
ing  this  class  of  rei)airs.  Such  sched- 
uling we  feel  is  necessary  for  sys- 
tematic and  economical  maintenance 
as  it  insures  against  extensive  and 
unwarranted  repairs  to  the  older  cars 
and  assures  ])ro])erlv  maintaining  the 
various  gr<)U])s  of  cars  for  the  service 
for  which  they  ar<'  intended." 

The  rei)orts  of  the  several  commit- 
tees    were     thorongiily  discussed. 
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Three  of  these,  those  on  causes  of 
wheel  faihires,  on  the  billing  section 
of  A.  K.  A.  rules,  and  on  the  A.  R. 
A.  loadins;  rules  were  in  printed 
form.  The  latter  was  ably  illustrated 
in  motion  ])ictures  presented  by  E. 
Dahill.  chief  engineer  of  the  A.  R.  A. 
freight  container  bureau. 

The  reports  on  formulating  a 
standard  method  of  selecting  cars  for 
commodity  loading;  on  elimination 
of  damage  to  automobile  car  floors 
by  automobile  shippers,  and  on  the 
elimination  of  oil  and  grease  from 
house  cars  also  induced  much  discus- 
sion. The  latter  subject  was  the 
most  warmly  debated  of  any  subject 
on  the  ])njgram.  All  existing  methods 
used  on  various  railroads  were  dis- 
cussed, some  championing  one 
method  and  some  another,  but  all 
harking  back  to  misuse  of  the  car. 
A.  y.  Kreuger,  master  car  l)uilder  of 
the  Nickel  I'late  at  Cleveland,  made 
a  very  helpful  suggestion  and  one 
that  will  be  investigated  by  other  car 
builders,  in  stating  that  his  road  has 
an  arrangement  with  a  private  con- 
cern at  Toledo  which  steam  cleans 
the  cars  very  effectively  of  oil  and 
grease  at  a  very  economical  figure, 
more  effectively  and  cheai)Iy  than  the 
railroad  can  do  the  work  itself. 

While  the  meeting  was  held  ])ri- 
mariiy  for  business,  and  this  occupied 
the  daylight  hours  for  three  days,  en- 
tertainment was  not  forgotten.  Many 
of  the  154  railroad  men  and  the  74 
su])i)ly  men  present  had  brought 
their  wives  and  daughters  along, 
which  added  consideralily  to  the 
])leasure  of  the  convention.  Detroit 
put  on  its  best  weather,  temperate 
days  and  cool  nights,  copied  from 
I.os  Angeles  doubtless,  so  that 
neither  business  nor  pleasure  was  in- 
terfered with. 

The  first  evening  was  given  over 
to  a  dance  and  entertainment  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  P>ook-Cadillac 
which  provided  an  excellent  orches- 
tra. Among  other  excellent  enter- 
tainment si)ecialties  the  high  point  of 
the  first  evening  was  the  Supply 
Alen's  Band,  made  up  of  twelve  mem- 
bers dressed  in  various  comical  cos- 
tumes and  playing  various  instru- 
ments (or  pretending  to  play  them) 
with  the  regular  orchestra.  This  num- 
ber, as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning's program,  was  i)laimed  by  the 
1,3  supply  men  making  u])  the  enter- 
tainment ccjmmittee,  of  which  J.  W. 
Fogg,  of  ]\IacLean-Fogg  Lock  Nut 
Co.,  was  chairman. 

Wednesday  evening  a  twilight  boat 
ride  on  the  excursion  steamer  Sainte 
Claire  provided  delightful  recreation. 
For  two  and  a  half  iiours  the  boat 
glided  u])  and  down  Lake  .Saint  Clair 


while  the  convention  nieml)ers  .ind 
guests,  augmented  by  a  large  number 
of  local  railroad  men.  their  wives  and 
sweethearts,  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  boat's  orchestra,  and  between 
numbers  were  entertained  by  Coriinie 
Muer's  entertainers.  These  enier- 
tainers  were  selected  from  the  l)est 
acts  from  the  leading  playhouses  of 
the  city.  This  ])art  of  the  program 
was  entirely  a  Detroit  undertaking 
credited  to  W.  M.  .\llison,  general 


.1.  W.  Fogg 
Chill.   Kiiterl:iiniiient  CuiiiiiiKtei- 


car  inspector  of  the  D.  T.  &  L,  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  on  ar- 
rangements. Mr.  Allison  did  every- 
thing possible  to  ])romote  the 
interests  of  the  convention. 


Happy  Days  Returning 

After  taking  an  involuntary  vaca- 
tion of  two  weeks,  2,000  men  re- 
turned to  work  in  the  repair  shops 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at 
West  Albawy. 

For  the  present  they  will  work  40 
hours  a  week,  with  i)rospects  of  in- 
creased activity  later  in  the  month. 
The  layoff,  which  occiu'red  also  at 
the  Avis  and  East  Buffalo  shops  July 
19,  was  reported  due  to  the  fact  that 
re])air  work  on  locomotives  and  cars 
had  caught  up  with  the  operating 
.schedule. 

Approximately  1.000  em])li  \  es 
liave  been  recalled  to  work  by  the  >t. 


Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co. 
Two  locomotive  and  coach  shops 
which  were  closed  temporarily  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  are  being  o])ened 
to  recondition  and  repair  rolling 
stocks. 

The  federation  of  transports  and 
communications  of  Mexico  recom- 
mends reduction  of  salaries  of  rail- 
road executives  rather  than  cut  in 
labor  payroll  as  step  in  rehabilitation 
of  Mexican  National  Railways. 

Ten  Million  Women 
Work  Outside  the 
Homes 

This  country's  population  of  more 
than  122,000.000  is  mainly  supported, 
as  far  as  "breadwinning  labor"  is 
concerned,  by  the  efforts  of  about 
47.000.000  people  working  about 
three-quarters  of  the  time,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  census.  Dr.  William  M. 
Steuart,  said  in  an  address  Aug.  31. 
Gainful  workers,  he  added,  do  not 
work  more  than  275  days  a  year. 

Three  forms  of  activity  give  em- 
ployment to  about  one-third  of  the 
men  of  the  country,  Mr.  Steuart  sai<l. 
.Agriculture,  he  stated,  emplovs  about 
li.OOO.CXX)  males,  and  the  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  em- 
ploy about  12.000.000.  Transi^orta- 
tion,  trade,  and  domestic  and  i)er- 
scjnal  service,  he  added,  arc  tlie  other 
large  emi)loyers. 

More  women  than  ever  before- — 
about  10.CX)0,000— are  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  gainful  occu])ation. 
while  the  home-makers  bring  the  to- 
tal mnnber  of  workers  among  wom- 
en to  practically  the  same  proportion 
as  the  number  of  workers  among 
men. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  total 
working  population — men  and  wom- 
en— is  engaged  in  some  form  of  ag- 
riculture: one-third  is  active  in  manu- 
facturing: 3  per  cent  is  em])loyed  in 
mining,  7  per  cent  is  engaged  in 
transportation,  10  per  cent  is  engaged 
in  trade.  7  to  8  per  cent  is  emjjloyed 
as  clerks,  stenographers,  agents, 
bookkeepers  and  messenger  boys : 
about  5  per  cent  is  active  in  profes- 
sional service,  and  about  8  per  cent 
is  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 


Education  alone  can  conduct  us  to 
that  enjoyment  which  is,  at  once, 
best  in  (|uality  and  infinite  in  quan- 
tity.— Maini. 

Life  is  full  of  problems.  He  is 
most  successful  in  overcoming — who 
faces  his  difticulties  fearlessly  and 
does  not  permit  himself  to  turn  aside 
until  he  has  met  his  issues  and  mas- 
tered them. 


The  Rubber  Heels  of  Transportation 


Duryea  Underframes  on  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Cars  Reduce  Shock  to  Lading 

By  J.  J.  Tatum 

Gen.  Supi.  Car  Dept.  B.  &  O. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  worn  rubl)er  heels  for 
many  years,  and  then,  some  day, 
put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  not  so 
equipped,  you  learn  what  it  means  to 
take  the  shocks  out  of  life.  Some 
such  experience  turned  the  minds  of 
car  builders  to  thoughts  of  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  improve 
service  to  shippers,  and  cut  down 
operating  costs  and  damage  claims  on 
railroads. 

A  very  important  principle  in  en- 
gineering says  a  shock,  blow  or  im- 
pact can  ])e  expressed  or  measured 
only  by  means  of  two  units,  force, 
and  travel.  The  factor,  travel,  there- 
fore demands  a  yielding  of  the  body 
which  is  to  receive  the  blow.  If  the 
yield  is  small,  the  force  will  be  large, 
but  if  the  yield  is  large  the  force 
will  be  small.  The  impact  of  the 
foot  against  a  hard  sidewalk  is  cush- 
ioned by  the  rubber  heel  because  the 
yield  of  the  rubber  diminishes  the 
force  acting  on  the  leg  and  body.  The 
lack  of  yield  of  the  leather  heel  in- 
creases the  force  so  that  the  jar  is 
transmitted  into  the  entire  body. 

It  was  the  working  out  of  this 
principle  that  led  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.  to  put  into  service 
during  the  la.st  two  years  about  10,- 
000  cars  eqiupped  with  the  Duryea 
Underframe.  These  10,000  cars  are 
particularly  interesting  to  shippers 
because  the  jjrimary  function  of  the 
Duryea  improvement  is  to  protect 
goods  from  damage  by  reducing  train 
slack  and  by  supplying  long-travel, 
low-force  shock  protection  so  that 
imi)acts  in  switching  and  in  train 
service,  are  softly  cushioned. 

With  this  principle  in  mind  it  is 
interesting  to  make  a  brief  review  of 
car  construction  from  the  time  when 
automatic  coupling  of  cars  was  firs' 
introduced.  This  takes  us  back  to  the 
era  of  the  wooden  car  having  a  load- 
carrying  capacity  usually  under  30 
tons.  The  shock-protecting  device  or 
draft  gear  consisted  of  a  spring  in- 
terposed between  the  cou])ler  and  car 
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underframe.  This  draft  gear  sup])lied 
yield  so  that  the  force  was  dimin- 
ished, and  this  cushioning  effect  was 
augmented  by  the  yield  of  the  wood 
structure  of  the  car.  There  was  more 
time  then  to  make  up  trains,  traffic 
congestions  and  hum])  yards  were  un- 
known and  freight  traveled  leisurely. 
Then  came  the  larger  cai)acity  cars  : 
the  economy  of  larger  loa<l-carrying 
units  was  recognized.  Increased  traf- 
fic and  the  c'lements  of  economy  and 


safety  brought  in 
struction  which  in 
sible  again  to  incri 
rying  ca])acity  to  5( 
tons. 

It  is  noteworthy 
lution  of  car  desi 
toward  the  modern 
the  mass  of  tlie  In 
rigidity  f)f  the  car 
changes  therefore 
crease  the  severitv 


all-steel  car  con- 
turn  made  it  pos- 
ease  the  load-car- 
70  and  even  100 

that  in  the  evo- 
gn.  every  change 
steel  car  increased 
aded  unit  and  the 
structure.  These 
,ill  tended  to  in- 
fif  ihe  im))acls  be- 
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tvveen  cars;  increased  mass  resulted 
in  increased  energy  of  the  blow,  and 
decreased  yield  caused  increased 
force.  The  increased  force  is  the  fac- 
tor which  damages  the  lading. 

Since  the  amount  of  yield  is  so  im- 
portant, the  solution  of  the  prol)lem 
of  shock  protection,  naturally  sug- 
gests increasing  the  yield  of  the  draft 
gear  which  is  known  as  draft  gear 
travel.  Hut  the  requirements  of  train 
service  enter  the  i)rohIem  and  it  is 
found  that  any  increase  in  draft  gear 
travel  must  of  necessity  be  followed 
by  increased  slack  in  the  train.  Be- 
fore the  Duryea  Under  frame,  the 
means  of  cushioning  the  im|)acts  be- 
tween cars,  always  has  been  a  yield- 
ing meclianism  or  draft  gear  at  each 
end  of  the  car,  connecting  the  draw 
heads  or  cou])lers  to  the  car.  .Such 
an  arrangement  necessarily  must 
l)roduce  train-slack  because  this  slack 
is  directly  jjroportional  to  the  travel 
of  the  draft  gears,  and  consequently 
creates  the  bellows-eflfect  in  a  train 
of  cars.  The  bellows-effect  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  bunched  and 
stretched  length  of  the  train :  it  is 
the  factor  which  always  has  prevent- 
ed the  use  of  long  travel  flraft  gears. 
Slack  of  itself  does  not  create  shock, 
but  if  there  were  no  slack  tiiere  could 
be  no  shock.  If  you  have  ever  tried 
to  tow  a  friend's  automobile  you  had 
an  excellent  example  of  the  relation 
between  slack  and  shock.  If  you 
started  the  pull  with  slack  in  the 
tow  line  the  resulting  jerk  would  be 
severe  and  tend  to  jjart  the  line.  The 
amount  of  shock  ])ossil)le  to  obtain, 
increases  in  severity  in  i)roportion  to 
the  amount  of  slack,  'i'he  slack  in  a 
large  number  of  freight  trains  has 
reacherl  a  point  where  under  critical 
track  conditions  it  causes  rough  han- 
dling and  damage  to  lading. 

If  the  air  brake  operated  uniform- 
ly on  every  car  throughout  the  train 
no  force  would  l)e  exerted  between 
adjacent  cars.  This  ideal,  however, 
w(juld  re(|uire  not  only  a  simultane- 
ous action  of  every  brake  cylinder 
throughout  the  train,  l)ut  it  would 
require  also  the  retarding  effort  of 
the  brake  on  every  car  to  be  exactly 
proportional  to  the  gross  weight  of 
that  car.  At  present,  the  retardation 
on  cars  is  neither  uniform  nor  simul- 
taneous. When  the  brakes  are  aj)- 
plied  from  the  locomotive  they  apply 
seriidly  from  the  head-end  toward 
the  rear,  which  results  in  retarding 
the  head-end  first.  The  amount  ancl 
rate  of  braking  effort  (levelo])ed  on 
the  head-end  of  a  train,  in  advance 
of  that  developed  on  the  rear-end. 
plus  the  amount  of  slack  in  the  train 
determines  the  imjxict  velocity  be- 
tween adjacent  cars.   The  slack  runs 


in  and,  other  factors  being  equal,  tlie 
severity  of  the  resulting  end  simck, 
is  pro])ortional  to  the  amount  of 
slack. 

To  some  extent,  expert  manipula- 
tion of  throttle  and  air  will  control 
the  action  of  slack  but  conditions 
constantly  arise  beyond  the  control 
of  the  engineman.  When  an  emer- 
gency brake  api)licati(jn  is  made,  the 
retardation  of  the  head-end  of  the 
train   takes  effect   immediately,  the 
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slack  runs  in,  and  the  im])act  is  so 
great  that  the  train  often  is  buckled, 
and  a  large  j^roportion  of  the  lading 
arrives  in  bad  order.  Quick  action 
of  the  air  brake  does  not  ])ermit  tlie 
necessary  gradual  adjustment  of 
train  slack.  Variation  of  piston  travel, 
train  line  leakage,  and  burst  air  hose, 
cause  bad  slack  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  engineman. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  problem  of 
])rotecting  goods  in  transit  demands 
the  elimination  of  slack  for  train 
service  and  increased  cushioning  for 
switching  service.  This  has  been  the 
dilemma,  for  the  shock  protection  de- 
vice must  have  long-travel  if  the  im- 
pact force  is  to  be  low.  The  modern 
friction  draft  gear  has  been  limited 
by  the  .\merican  Railway  .Association 
to  2>'4  inches  of  travel,  and  this  short 
travel  recpiires  the  generation  of  a 
tremendous  force  between  car  and 
draft  gear  in  its  attempt  to  protect 
the  lacling  of  a  car  switched  at  about 
four  miles  an  hour.  Moreover,  the 
forces  increase  tremendously  with  in- 
crease in  switching  s\)fttd,  so  we  must 
increase  the  cushioning  capacity,  de- 
crease the  train  slack,  increase  the 
yield  and  decrease  tiie  force  if  we 


are  to  be  successful  in  protecting  the 
lading  from  damage. 

We  believe  our  new  cars  equipped 
with  the  Duryea  Underframe,  pre- 
sent a  revolutionary  change  in  car 
design,  and  offer  a  successful  solution 
of  the  problem  of  shock-protection  in 
train  service  and  in  switching  .service. 
In  these  cars,  the  rigid  connection  of 
the  center  sill  to  the  car  structure  has 
been  superseded  by  resilient  connec- 
tions. The  cushif)ning  device  does 
not  function  as  a  draft  gear  because 
it  transmits  only  the  ])ull  of  its  own 
car :  the  i)ull  of  the  train  is  taken 
directly  through  the  center  sill.  .\ 
train  of  these  cars  may  be  considered 
as  a  long  back-lione  extending  from 
the  locomotive  to  the  caboose,  com- 
posed of  center  sills  articulated  by 
c(juplers,  and  to  each  of  these  center 
sills  a  car  structure  is  attached  resili- 
ently.  This  arrangement  ])ermits  the 
car  structure  to  move  endwise  on  the 
center  sill,  and  this  motion  is  entirely 
independent  and  a])art  from  the  mo- 
tion of  any  other  car  in  the  train. 
The  cushioning  means  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  slack-producing 
means  and  slack  has  l)een  reduced  to 
an  ideal  minimum  while  length  of 
cushioning-travel  has  been  increased 
to  an  ideal  maximum. 

The  car  is  designed  so  that  the 
body  and  its  underframe  form  a  dis- 
tinct load-carrying  structure,  and  the 
center  sills  form  a  distinct  buffing 
and  draft  column  resiliently  attached 
to  the  body  b(jlsters.  The  center  sill 
is  guided  vertically  and  laterally  by 
the  end  sills,  bolsters  and  cross  bear- 
ers; its  longitudinal  motion,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  car  body  and  trucks  is 
resisted  by  long-travel,  low-force 
cushion  gears.  .Standard  A.R..\. 
couplers  are  key-attached  to  the  cen- 
ter sill  in  a  manner  which  jjermits  a 
small  longitudinal  movement  of  each 
coupler,  in  relation  to  the  sill.  The 
amount  of  coupler  travel  in  relation 
to  the  center  .sill  is  entirely  inde])en- 
dent  of  the  travel  of  the  sill  in  rela- 
tion to  the  car  and  trucks.  .As  a])- 
plied  to  our  new  freight  equi])ment, 
the  Duryea  Underframe  provides  a 
cushioning  travel  of  eight  inches  and 
about  four  times  the  cushioning  ca- 
pacity of  the  conventional  draft  gear 
with  less  than  one-third  of  the  end 
force.  Standard  types  of  trucks, 
brake  rigging,  body  superstructure, 
couplers  and  other  si)ecialties  are 
used. 

Road  tests  of  trains  of  emi)ty  cars 
were  conducted  on  our  Adamstown 
branch  near  Brunswick.  Marvland. 
Trains  of  25.  26.  50,  100  and  125 
bo.x  cars  equipped  with  the  Duryea 
Underframe  were  given  emergency 
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brake  applications  from  the  ens;ine 
and  from  the  rear  end  of  the  train 
while  travelins'  at  the  recognized 
critical  speeds  of  12  to  14  miles  an 
hour.  ^likado  locomotive  No.  4486, 
having  a  tractive  power  of  63,200 
pounds,  was  used  in  all  tests  and  a 
dynamometer  car  recorded  the  forces. 
Impact  registers  or  shock  recording 
gauges  were  placed  in  the  dynamo- 
meter car  and  also  in  the  first,  mid- 
dle, and  last  cars  of  the  train.  The 
tests  of  100  cars  and  125  cars  were 
unusually  severe;  the  engineer's 
valve  was  placed  in  emergency  at 
speeds  of  12  and  13.1  miles  an  hour. 
These  severe  tests  caused  no  buck- 
ling whatever  in  the  train,  no  cars 
were  derailed,  the  slack  running  in 
was  not  noticeable,  and  the  impact 
recorders  did  not  show  any  more 
shock  than  would  be  registered  on 
cars  equipped  with  A.R.A.  draft 
gears,  in  ordinary  yard  switching 
service.  None  of  the  cars  was  in- 
jured in  any  way,  and  were  imme- 
diately returned  to  service  after  the 
test.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
tests  could  have  been  conductefl  on 
cars  equipped  with  conventional 
drafts  gears,  without  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  equipment. 
The  tests  proved  conclusively  that 
train-slack  has  been  brought  under 
control. 

Our  freight  claims  department  has 
been  tracing  the  shipments  of  clay 
products  in  order  to  compare  the 
breakage  occurring  in  cars  equippeci 
with  the  Duryea  Underframe  versus 
the  breakage  in  cars  of  conventional 
design.  Comparing  shipments  of 
.sewer  pipe  during  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  of  1929  from  Mecca,  Ind., 
to  the  Chicago  district,  we  found  that 
in  six  Duryea  cars,  the  total  break- 
age amounted  to  only  30  pieces  while 
250  pieces  were  broken  in  the  shi])- 
ments  loaded  in  cars  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  Other  shipments  of  flue 
linings,  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and 
conduits  indicate  that  shipments  in 
Duryea  cars  are  afTorded  greatly  in- 
creased protection  from  breakage. 

The  Duryea  Underframe  has  been 


applied  to  50-ft.  passenger  express 
cars,  50-ton  box  cars,  70-ton  hopper 
cars,  70-ton  50-ft.  mill  type  gondolas, 
and  70-ton  65-ft.  mill  type  gondolas 
now  in  service  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  I  understand  that 
this  construction  also  has  been  suc- 
cessfullv  applied  to  tank  cars  of 
5000-,  8000-  and  12,500-gallon  ca- 
pacity. In  tank  car  operation,  leaking 
tank  anchor  rivets  always  present  a 
source  of  danger  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  inflammable  licjuids.  The 
high  forces  developed  by  the  A.R.A. 
draft  gears  continually  tend  to  tear 
the  tank  from  its  underframe,  and  so 
strain  the  riveted  connection  that 
leaks  inevitably  begin  at  this  point. 
The  long-travel,  low-force  shock- 
protection  aiforded  by  this  new  type 
of  construction  should  no  doubt  pro- 
tect the  tank  so  that  the  hazards  of 
transporting  inflammable  liquids  will 
be  greatly  reduced. 


Automatic  Locomotive 
Washer  at  Last 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of 
railroads  the  work  necessary  in  keep- 
ing locomotives  clean  has  been  one  of 
the  costly  items  for  the  mechanical 
departments.  .Such  cleaning,  as  every- 
one realized  many  years  ago,  was  im-. 
portant  for  two  reasons,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  the  effect  upon  the 
public,  and  also  as  a  part  of  the 
proper  care  of  costly  machinery. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  wash- 
ing business  is  that  for  all  these  years 
of  locomotive  operation  no  one  ever 
devised  an  automatic  cleaning  device 
— not  until  about  two  years  ago.  Car 
washing  machines  have  long  been 
commonplace,  here  and  in  lun'opc, 
but  baths  for  the  big  engines  were 
given  in  the  same  old,  expensive  way. 
If,  as  happens  with  respect  to  many 
such  things,  you  haven't  given  care- 
ful thought  to  this  expense,  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  at  one 
eastern  railroad  terminal  the  cost  of 
washing  locomotives  for  one  year 
amounted  to  $11,483. 

There  are  about  61,0f)0  locomotives 


in  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
them  are  washed,  or  ought  to  be,  at 
the  end  of  every  run.  Doing  this 
work  in  the  old  way,  l\v  hand,  is  a 
pretty  costly  item.  The  possible  sav- 
ing is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  $11,- 
483  ])aid  out  by  the  one  railroad  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  would  pay  for 
two  automatic  locomotive  washers 
such  as  have  just  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Transportation  Equip- 
ment Co.  of  New  York. 

For  two  years  these  washers  have 
been  in  service  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
terminal  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
where  the  device  w^is  develojjed  by 
T.  A.  Mackin.  general  foreman  for 
that  company.  Exce])t  for  a  few 
changes,  to  be  ex])ected  in  bringing 
any  new  idea  to  perfection,  they  have 
cost  nothing  for  maintenance.  With 
such  equipment  a  locomotive  can  be 
cleaned  from  the  domes  to  the  rail 
in  30  seconds,  and  this  means  a 
thorough  cleansing  for  domes,  jacket, 
cab,  nmning  boards,  motion  work, 
rods,  drivers,  tender  wheels  and  all 
other  parts,  in  the  brief  time  it  takes 
to  run  the  locomotive  through  the 
washing  area.  No  hand  labor  is  re- 
quired. 

Two  washing  units,  motor  operat- 
ed, swing  automaticallv  into  jiosition 
and  throw  hundreds  of  ]K)werful,  en- 
filading streams  which  completely  en- 
velope the  locomotive  and  cleanse 
many  parts  that  would  be  impossible 
to  reach  from  the  ground  with  a  hose. 

The  Automatic  Locomotive  Wash- 
er is  electrically  controlled  and  ope- 
rated. Engines  entering  the  washing 
area  in  either  direction  clo.se  a  cir- 
cuit which  starts  the  mf)tor  and  opens 
the  valves  on  the  cleaning  fluid  lines. 

The  automatic  washer  for  locomo- 
tives has  been  tested  for  two  years, 
thoroughly,  before  any  effort  was 
made  to  put  it  on  the  market.  Me- 
chanical department  heads  from 
many  roads  have  watched  it  in  ope- 
ration. Already  the  builders  have 
orders  from  the  I.ehigh  \'allev.  the 
Ivrie  Railroad,  the  New  Haven  .Sys- 
tem, the  Canadian  N'ational  Railways, 
and  the  I'.altimorc      Ohin  Railroad. 
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AN   INNCVATICN   IN  XTEAM  AND 

-  /HCCI^LESS  

-  NCISELESS  

m  HE  elimination  of  the  two-inch  gap  in  crossings  will  stop  the 
hammering  action  now  prevalent,  increase  the  life  of  cross- 
ings, and  reduce  damage  claims  on  lading  and  a  large  share  of  the 
expense  due  to  nuts  and  parts  coming  loose  on  your  equipment. 

I  HE  Whalen  Continuous  Rail  Crossing  not  only  accomplishes 
these  economies,  but  reduces  the  noise,  thereby  increasing  the 
comfort  of  passengers,  and  proves  itself  a  real  dividend  payer  by 
lowering  maintenance  costs  of  track,  car  and  locomotive  equipment. 
Made  for  both  steam  and  electric  railway  service  and  for  either 
manual  or  electric  operation.  Also  equipped  with  electric  thermo- 
static heat  control  to  prevent  freezing  in  locations  where  weather 
conditions  make  it  necessary. 

I  HE  Whalen  Continuous  Rail  Crossing  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  is  operating — every  day — under  heavy  traffic  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  at  South  Gate, 
California. 

E  INVITE  your  inspection  and  will  gladly  send  details  and 
facts  regarding  this  crossing. 

Write  for  details. 


C€NTINL€LS  RAIL 

W.  H.  WHALEN  323  PACITIC 

PRESIDENT  —       ^      ^         .  _  _ 
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Editorial  Comment 


Locomotives  of  Tomorrow 

IN  THIS  issue  we  present  an  article  titled  "Loccjmotives 
of  Tomorrow"  in  which  we  cpiote  the  opinions  of  a 
nuniher  of  leading  railroad  officials  regarding  the 
future  of  the  locomotive.  Advanced  studies  of  this  sort 
emphasize  tlie  necessity  of  not  only  planning  for  the 
next  few  years,  but  show  that  we  must  also  consider 
the  problems  which  will  have  to  he  met  by  the  next 
generation. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  oi  the  executives  who  have 
contributed  to  this  article  that  the  life  of  the  locomotive 
will  become  more  limited.  W  e  are  not.  however,  con- 
cerned alone  with  the  future:  we  must  consider  first  the 
j)roblcms  of  today.  Only  about  thirty-one  ])er  cent  of 
the  existing  ])ower  of  the  Class  One  railroads  is  less 
than  15  years  old.  yet  we  find  tlie  best  minds  agreeing 
that  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  future  the  life  of  the  loco- 
motive probably  will  have  to  be  limited  to  15  years. 

It  seems  as  if  the  first  ])lan  for  the  future  should  be 
to  classify  all  power,  and  establish  a  definite  jirogram  of 
retirement  of  obsolete  equipment  on  a  much  faster  ratio 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Such  a  ])rogram  should 
also  be  made  a  permanent  one,  and  not  lie  altered  and 
buffeted  around  by  changes  in  business  conditions  or 
reductions  in  trafific.  The  direct  economy  jiossiblc  with 
modern  jiower  will  more  than  show  adequate  returns  on 
the  capital  investment. 

One  writer  says,  "Hased  on  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  railroads  of  this  country  as  a  whole  accept  and  in- 
corporate general  im])rovements  in  locomotive  design, 
it  will  be  a  great  many  years  before  anv  material  change 
wil  be  effected  in  the  average  jiower  or  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive.  This  condition  is  not  the  result  of  inertia  on 
the  part  of  railroad  executives,  but  is  dictated  by  finan- 
cial inability  to  scrap  and  replace  existing  power  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  reap  in  full  the  advantage  of  the 
improvements  in  modern  design  and  detail." 

If  he  is  correct,  and  it  is  not  inertia,  then  let's  sell 
the  financial  jiower  by  having  a  program  prepared  as 
suggested  for  modernizing  or  retiring  old  power  with 
the  figures  to  support  it.  You  know  bankers  and  lioards 
of  directors  do  like  figures,  even  if  they  don't  mean  as 
much  as  some  good  common  horse-sense  and  a  periscopi- 
cal  eye  that  can  look  over  today's  barriers  and  see  the 
needs  of  tomorrow. 


This  Will  Never  Do 

The  i'.nglish  dirigible  R-lOO  needed  56  hours  and 
12  minutes  to  cross  the  .Atlantic  on  the  return  flight 
from  Montreal  to  Cardington,  l-Lngland.  Pretty  slow. 
Only  about  58  miles  an  hour.  The  distance  covered 
was  32X7  miles.  The  Graf  Zejipelin  flew  4200  miles, 
one  year  ago,  over  i)ractically  the  .same  course,  ex- 
cept for  deviations  due  to  weather,  and  did  it  in  55 
hours  24  minutes,  traveling-  at  the  average  rate  of 
75  miles  an  hour.  The  English  will  have  to  speed  up 
consideralily  if  they  hope  to  get  the  business. 

Some  Birds 

Captain  Hawks  is  now  the  world's  cliampion  of 
the  air.  That  is  to  sav  he  had  that  title  August  15 
So  many  remarka!)Ie  things  happen  nowadavs  that 
an  editor,  writing  in  the  present  tense,  has  to  keep 


his  past  participles  on  the  desk,  ready  for  instant 
use.  Hawks  beat  the  Lone  Eagle's  time  between  the 
coasts  by  2^  hours,  flying  the  distance  in  12!/.> 
hours.  His  average  speed  at  all  times  was  more 
than  200  miles  an  hour,  but  with  a  tail  wind  between 
.Albuquerque  and  Wichita  he  made  250  miles  an 
hour.  At  this  rate  Hawks  could  fly  around  the  world 
in  less  than  five  days.  The  man  who  put  that  into  a 
book  a  few  years  ago  as  ]iart  of  a  ])lot  would  have 
been  called  silly. 


May  Peace  Continue 

"Harmony  among  the  railway  employes  of  the 
railways,"  says  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  "has  never  been 
greater  than  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  not  a 
ripple  of  discord  ;  no  grievance,  dispute  or  misunder- 
standing that  cannot  be  quickly  adjusted,  because 
employer  and  employe  approach  each  other  on  a 
I)roper  basis  of  cooperation  which  is  the  only  fouiifla- 
tion  for  success  in  industrv." 


Nature  Can't  Be  Regulated 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  nature  were  in  league  with 
the  railroads.  For  the  second  year  in  succession  the 
water  has  been  so  low  in  the  Mississippi  River  that 
the  government-owned  barge  line  has  been  forced  to 
decline  bulky  freight  for  shipment  to  New  Orleans. 
Meanwhile  the  railroads  go  on  giving  a  dependalilc 
service  ever\-  da\'  in  the  vear. 


In  a  Mysterious  Way 

In  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reducing  grain 
rates,  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  says : 

"No  one  will  wish,  especially  with  the  wheat  situ- 
ation what  it  is,  to  see  the  farmer  or  the  shipper  of 
grain  pay  more  than  a  'just  and  reasonable  charge  for 
transportatif)n'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  time  that 
the  practice  of  subsidizing  industry  and  agriculture 
at  the  expense  of  the  railroads  be  halted.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  latest  decision  of  the  commission 
will  be  submitted  to  a  thorough  airing  to  determine 
whether  it  is  as  free  of  Hoch-.Smithisni  in  its  essen- 
tials as  it  is  in  its  'wording'." 


An  Outrage 

Captain  Hawks  may  fancy  himself  very  secure  in 
the  Hall  of  l'"anie,  but  for  many  earnest  travelers  hi- 
is  going  to  be  just  a  pain  in  the  neck.  How,  for 
examijle.  is  a  man  to  reach  home  ahead  of  the  checks 
he  cashed  in  New  York  or  Los  .\ngeles  with  this 
bird  carrying  bank  mail  across  the  continent  in  12 
hours? 


How  About  Government  Barge  Lines? 

.\ir  transport  is  too  young  for  rate  regulation,  says 
Clarence  M.  Young,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce 
f(jr  aeronautics.  Mr.  ^'oung  agrees  with  conclusions 
of  the  Inter-tatc  Commerce  Commission  that  there  is 
no  great  need  for  regulation  of  air  transport,  similar 
to  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  but  he  pointed  out 
that  federal  consideration  of  such  action  probably 
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will  be  desirable  in  the  future.  The  recent  W'atres 
Act.  providing^  for  adjusted  rates  in  carrying  air 
mail,  should  help  to  bring  conclusions  on  the  ques- 
tion, he  believes. 

"The  fundamental  economics  of  air  trans])orta- 
tion."  said  Mr.  Young,  "have  not  been  sufficiently 
detertnined  to  enable  operators  intelligently  to  set  up 
rate  principles,  for  the  existence  of  passenger-carry- 
ing air  service  has  been  short." 


But  the  Harveys  Remember 

\\'e  have  just  finished  reading  a  story  in  Capper's 
^lagazine  for  September,  about  the  Fred  Harvey 
System.  It  tells  how  the  catering  business  bearing 
his  name  was  established  on  the  Santa  Fe.  begin- 
nings with  a  lunchroom  at  Topeka  54  years  ago.  and 
how  it  has  grown  into  the  wonderful  chain  of  eat- 
ing houses  and  dining  cars  known  to  travelers  every- 
where. 

But.  as  usual  in  such  stories,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  faithful  and  marvelously  competent  men 
who  made  this  famous  system  possible.  Nothing 
much  ever  is  said  about  anyone  except  the  generals, 
few  of  whom  ever  fire  a  shot.  The  reason,  obviously, 
is  that  the  generals  do  the  planning,  the  big  brain 
work — in  some  cases — and  the  men  in  the  ranks  do 
the  work,  if  they  live.  Doubtless  the  Harvey  system 
never  would  have  attained  its  present  excellence  if 
Fred  Harvey,  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  had 
not  set  the  pattern,  kept  things  moving  properly,  and 
maintained  discipline.  But,  just  as  certainly,  the 
Harvey  plans  would  have  gone  down  to  defeat  if  it 
had  not  been  for  loyal  and  skilful  helpers. 

What  would  the  Harvey  system  have  been  30  or 
AO  years  ago.  if  there  had  been  no  \'ictor  \'izzetti. 
the  great  Italian  chef,  known  by  people  all  over 
the  world,  the  man  who  traveled  over  the  Santa  Fe 
System  keeping  the  kitchens  and  the  cooks  in  order? 
Who  remembers  the  rottind  and  smiling  B.  Schermer- 
horn,  or  the  tactful  and  suave  D.  Benjamin,  directors- 
in-chief,  who  went  everywhere,  night  and  day. 
watching  out  for  the  Harvey  interests — the  public's 
food?  These  three  men  made  eating  a  joy.  Who, 
even  in  the  Harvey  family  itself,  remembers  old 
Colonel  Fisher,  one  of  the  Chesterfieldian  hotise 
managers  of  50  years  ago.  or  his  fainous  battle-cry 
as  Xumber  Four  came  'roimd  the  bend.  "D-i-s-h 
u-p!"   A  few  old-time  railroaders  remember. 

\'izzetti.  Schermerhorn,  Benjamin,  Fisher — we 
haven't  heard  their  names  in  many  years,  names 
that  bring  back  memories  of  days  when  the  am1)ition 
to  eat  regularly  in  a  Harvey  house  seemed  just  a  bit 
extravagant  even  for  a  very  long  way  in  the  future. 
-Seventy-five  cents  a  meal  was  going  it  pretty  stiff. 

The  day  came,  finally,  long  years  afterward,  when 
as  a  train  dispatcher  pulling  down  S12S  a  month — if 
no  garnishee  had  got  in  first — we  were  entitled  to 
eat  at  the  passengers'  tables  for  35  cents  a  meal. 
Toothpicks  were  quite  the  pro])er  thing  then.  We 
always  were  careful  to  take  one,  too,  as  we  strutted 
out  on  the  platform.  How  else,  we  wondered,  were 
people  to  know  we  had  eaten  in  the  Harvey  house? 
O,  memories  that  bless  and  burn  ! 


What  Happened  at  Obispo 

You  just  can't  believe  anything  you  see  in  the 
papers  nowdays.  Take,  for  instance,  the  peculiar 
reports  printed  the  afternoon  of  August  28  about 
what  purported  to  be  a  wreck  at  San.  Luis  Obispo. 
Streamer  headlines  across  the  front  pages  in  Los 


Angeles  declared  that  27  persons  had  been  injured 
in  a  rear-end  collision  between  the  Padre  and  the 
Lark,  Southern  Pacific  fast  trains  en  route  to  San 
Francisco.    The  United  Press  report  said  the  i'adre 
had  stopped  to  make  some  repairs,  and  an  emi)loye 
was  working  under  the  engine  when  the  Lark  came 
along  and  plowed  into  it.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  report : 
Paul  Shoup,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
\va.s  in  the  Padre  train,  his  private  car  IiaviiiR  been  at- 
tached to  it  at  Los  Angeles. 

W'ith  terrified  passengers  screaming  and  milling  al)out 
after  being  abrui)tly  precipitated  from  their  berths  by  the 
force  of  the  crash.  Shoup  quickly  mustered  a  crew  of 
railroad  ofificials,  administered  first  aid  to  the  injured  and 
quieted  the  pandemonium. 

Many  passengers,  besides  those  reported  injured,  were 
thrown  violently  from  their  berths  to  the  floor  of  the 
Pullman. 

The  impact  was  so  terrific  that  the  entire  steel  Padre 
of  10  cars  was  shoved  forward  even  though  the  brakes  on 
them  all  were  locked. 

The  absurdity  of  this  stuflf  became  ap]jarent  when 
the  Los  Angeles  Tiines  appeared  next  morning  with 
a  report  from  San  Francisco.  The  so-called  wreck 
turns  out  to  have  been  merely  an  "adventure"  for 
the  passengers.   Here  is  the  authentic  account: 

Comparatively  trivial  injuries  received  by  passengers 
and  train  crew  members  in  the  rear-end  collision  of  the 
Lark  and  Padre  of  the  .Southern  Pacific  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  early  today  made  the  afTair  an  exciting  adventure 
rather  than  a  tragedy,  so  that  it  was  a  gayly  chatting 
throng  that  descended  from  the  two  trains  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  Bay  district. 

There  you  are.  One  paper  has  the  "terrified  pas- 
sengers screaming  and  milling  about"  pitched  from 
their  berths,  and  the  president  of  the  road  quieting 
the  "pandemonium."  But  this  wasn't  all  of  it.  Re- 
member, the  crack  about  the  Padre  standing  at  the 
station  while  men  made  repairs?  It  seems  this  was 
just  another  fine  bit  of  newspaper  exaggeration.  The 
report  from  San  Francisco  said  the  Padre  was  "un- 
dergoing regular  inspection."  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  passengers  injured  Avas  grossly  magnified. 
There  were  not  27.  Only  24.  True,  the  employe 
who  was  under  the  engine  at  the  moment,  making 
the  regular  inspection,  lost  his  left  leg — that  is  to  say 
it  was  amputated,  but  he  was  an  employe,  not  a 
passenger.  To  prove  that  the  whole  thing  was 
trivial,  a  motion  picture  actress  said  in  an  interview 
that  she  was  sound  asleep  at  the  time,  although  it 
was  only  2  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  .'\s  she  used  to 
be  Charlie  Chaplin's  leading  woman  she  doubtless 
had  many  a  worse  bump  in  her  time. 

So,  you  see,  the  so-called  wreck  didn't  anuiuiit  to 
a  thing.  The  story  belonged  in  the  society  column 
where  it  would  have  appeared  this  way: 

One  of  the  jolliest  wrecking  parties  of  the  season  took 
place  last  night  at  Baloney  Beach  when  the  Snohomish 
Limited  and  the  Skagway  Express  stopjjed  for  a  few 
moments  to  permit  an  employe  to  polish  the  cow-catcher. 
Inadvertently  the  express  struck  the  rear  end  of  the 
limited  almost  hard  enough  to  wake  the  flagman.  How- 
ever, the  crews  apologized  all  'round,  and  refreshments 
were  served.  Many  of  the  passenger>  declared  it  was 
the  most  thrilling  journey  they  had  ever  had. 


This  One  is  Easy 

A  fruit  grower  at  Ojai,  Cal.,  has  just  returned 
from  an  eastern  trij)  bringing  with  him  several  (|ues- 
tions.  Why,  he  asks,  should  dried  apricots  be  retail- 
ing at  prices  ranging  from  28  to  38  cents  a  pound  at 
a  tiine  when  Ventura  county  growers  are  offered 
only  nine  cents  a  pound  for  their  croj)? 

"There  is  something  wrong  with  this  situation," 
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lie  declared.  "It  is  costing  us  too  much  money  to 
get  our  output  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  I  lie- 
lieve  \vc  growers  arc  entitled  to  a  much  higher  price 
and  the  consumer  at  the  same  time  to  a  considerably 
lower  one." 

Of  course  this  gentleman  thinks  the  railroads  arc 
getting  most  of  the  nione_\'  whereas,  in  fact,  they  get 
the  smallest  part  of  it. 

About  one  and  one-quarter  cents  a  pound  of  the 
38  cents  charged  for  dried  apricots  in  the  East,  is 
])aid  to  railroads  for  hauling.  From  Los  Angeles 
and  other  California  points  to  Kansas  City  and  the 
East,  fruit  dried  or  eva])orated,  but  not  candied, 
crystalized,  glaced  or  stuffed,  moves  in  less  than 
carload  lots  for  $3.30  a  hundred  :  carload  $1.65  a  hun- 
dred, minimum  of  40.000  lbs.  or  $1.25  a  hundred, 
minimum  60,000  lbs. 

The  California  grower  ought  to  talk  to  his  neigh- 
i)ors.  Dried  apricots  cost  20  cents  a  pound  in  one 
of  the  cheapest  chain  stores  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  dried  fruits  from  15  to  17  and  25  cents.  Pears, 
evaporated,  cost  27  cents.  Much  of  this  stufif  comes 
to  Los  Angeles  in  trucks.  Perhaps  if  the  growers 
used  the  railroads  they  might  save  money. 

it  will  be  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  dif- 
ference lietween  the  growers'  nine-cent  return  and 
the  28-  or  38-cent  price  to  the  consumers.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  likely  places  where  the  missing  differ- 
ential might  be  concealed — high  rents,  taxes,  wages, 
house  delivery,  higher  standards  of  living,  the 
talkies,  ]iee  wee  golf.  Many  places,  liut  chni't  lie- 
gin  staring  at  the  railroads.    They  didn't  get  it. 


The  French  Flyers 

Even  if  they  are  a  bit  slow  about  paying  their 
war  debt,  the  French  go  the  limit  in  paying  their 
visits.  The  gallant  aviators,  Coste  and  Bellonte, 
who  flew  from  Paris  to  New  York  the  other  day  to 
be  greeted  by  thousands,  led  by  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
deserve  the  congratulations  showered  upon  them 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  But,  lieyond  succeed- 
ing in  an  undertaking  in  which  others  have  died,  just 
what  have  these  courageous  adventurers  proved? 
What  does  it  add  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  avi- 
ation and  its  possibilities?  Such  flights  certainly 
disclose  nothing  new  about  engines  or  motors. 
Thirty-eight  or  40  hours  in  the  air  is  nothing  to 
boast  about  nowdays.  We  know  quite  a  bit  already 
about  engine  endurance.  We  feel  rather  positive, 
too.  that  the  Frenclunen's  flight  will  create  no  de- 
mand for  trans-Atlantic  airplane  passenger  service. 
We  know  no  more  now  than  we  knew  a  month  ago 
about  the  treacherous  weather,  dead  spots,  or  air 
pockets  that  have  claimed  valuable  lives  in  the  last 
several  years.  All  we  do  know  is  that  these  French- 
men are  very  brave  gentlemen,  extremely  and  un- 
necessarily reckless,  even  after  three  years'  ])repara- 
tion.  With  all  their  remarkable  skill,  they  are  worth 
much  to  aviation,  alive.  Dead,  as  they  might  be 
today  except  for  what  seems  to  have  been  a  miracle, 
they  would  be,  like  their  vanished  compatriots, 
Nungesser  and  Coli.  only  a  memorv. 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  flight  to  Paris  convinced  the 
world  that  it  was  possible  to  fly  across  the  ocean 
from  west  to  east,  with  a  good  tail  wind,  but  it  did 
not  prove  that  airplanes  can  carry  passengers  across 
the  Atlantic.  What  it  did  do  was  to  start  reckless 
and  poorly-prepared  fliers  seeking  glory  which,  as 
events  turned  out.  they  found  in  eternity.  .\  dozen 
persons  perished  in  three  years  trying  to  make  the 


flight  westward  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
this  proved  that  that  kind  of  flying  was  a  pretty 
dangerous  business.  Now  that  the  thing  has  been 
accom])lishcd.  both  ways,  no  more  valuable  lives 
should  be  .-acrificed.  If  this  speed-crazed  age  can 
not  be  satisfied  with  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  in  a  big 
dirigible  then  it  ought  to  stay  at  home. 

Lindbergh  was  too  smart  to  attempt  the  westward 
flight  against  the  wall  of  wind  he  knew  existed.  He 
came  home  on  a  ship.  Fear,  it  should  be  remembered' 
is  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  danger;  it  is  not 
cowardice.  Next  to  making  the  hazardous  flight. 
Lindbergh'^  most  heroic  act.  in  our  opinion,  was 
recorded  in  his  determination  not  to  risk  himself 
again  in  the  air;  he  had  become  far  too  valuable  to 
aviation.  That  took  real  courage  when  all  the  world 
was  shouting  his  praises  as  a  flyer.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  after  Coste  and  Bellonte  have  complied 
with  the  French  ideals  of  courtesy  they  will  show 
themselves  equally  sensible. 


Aerial  Transport  of  Tomorrow 

Ouite  a  nunilier  of  thoroughly  responsible  gentle- 
men whose  ojiinions  are  worth  a  good  deal  in  their 
business  are  saying  things  in  this  issue  of  Transportatiou 
abmit  ^klotive  Power  of  Tomorrow.  A  very  fine  sub- 
ject to  write  about,  and  certain  to  be  interesting  and 
important  in  human  living  for  many  a  year,  but  an- 
other kind  of  motive  power  equally  germane  in  any 
such  discussion,  is  standing  in  the  spot-light — aerial 
transport.    Don't  ignore  it. 

Someone  in  Washington,  connected  with  the  de- 
partment of  commerce,  said  not  long  ago  that  when 
the  figures  liave  been  assembled,  some  time  next 
year,  it  will  be  discovered  that  200,000  persons  trav- 
eled by  air  in  1930.  This  forecast  is  based  on  the 
fact  tliat  in  1929  air  liners  flew  more  than  100.000 
miles  every  day  in  this  high-pressure  country  of  ours 
— not  including  army  or  navy  flying,  or  air  mail 
flights  to  Mexico,  the  W'est  Indies  or  Central  and 
South  America.  This  means  that  many  a  dollar  is 
to  be  missing  from  railroad  passenger  revenues 
while  the  roads  go  bravely  on  providing  one  luxury 
after  another  for  travelers  wdio  demand  what  steam 
roads  do  not  provide — speed.  Forty-five  or  fifty 
miles  an  hour  nowdays  is  rather  poky  going. 

Steam  railroads  have  done  much  in  a  hundred 
years  for  comfort  and  safety.  They  are.  indeed,  our 
most  perfectly  trustworthy,  cheap  and  luxurious 
utility.  In  the  last  20  years,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  jjcriod  of  their  history,  they  have  devel- 
oped very  wonderfully  on  constantly  declining  reve- 
nues. But  their  progress  has  been  slow  when  com- 
pared with  aerial  transport.  True,  men  have  talked 
and  dreamed  for  400  years  about  flying  only  to  be 
laughed  at  as  was  Professor  Langley  who  fell  into 
the  Potomac  with  his  heavier-than-air  contraption, 
and  broke  his  heart.  To  realize  how  rapidly  avia- 
tion has  gri.wn  you  have  only  to  remember  that  this 
happened  in  1903,  the  year  when  the  Wright 
brothers,  two  bicycle  mechanics,  made  a  short  flight 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.  much  to  the  amusement  of 
wisecrackers  everywhere. 

But  the  Wrights  did  some  astonishing  things  in 
the  next  few  years.  People  began  to  think  there 
might  be  Mimething  in  their  craz}-  ideas  after  all.  In 
1908  Farm,!!!  remained  aloft  for  1000  yards.  .\  Lon- 
don paper  inched  for  the  truth  of  the  yarn.  Then 
the  Wriglii  brothers  flew  46  miles  an  hour  at  a 
height  of  I'.OO  feet,  and  Wilbur  Wright  saitl  planes 


Any  business  which  uses  human  beings  to  do 
work  that  a  machine  could  do,  is  unfairly 
limiting  the  productivity  of  those  human  beings 
and  f/ie  profluctivity  of  its  own  copitol. 

Baker  Industdal  Tmck  Diuision 

of  THE  BAKER-RAULANG  COMPANY  •>  21 80  West  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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would  go  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  some  day.  Bleriot 
Hew  across  the  English  channel  the  next  year.  Glenn 
Curtis  flew  from  Albany  to  New  York  in  1910  and 
told  the  reporters  that  some  day  people  would  fly 
from  New  York  to  Chicago! 

In  1911  Cal  Rodgers  flew  from  the  .Atlantic  to  the 
f'acific  for  a  $50,000  prize  for  a  trip  to  be  made  in 
thirty  days.  His  actual  flying  time  was  three  days. 
10  hours,  4  minutes,  but  his  elapsed  time,  as  he  made 
the  trip  attended  by  a  special  train  with  a  crew  of 
mechanics,  was  over  the  thirty-day  limit.  He  said 
some  day  the  flight  would  be  made  in  less  than  his 
actual  flying  time.    People  laughed  at  him. 

Since  those  days  the  records  have  been  startling. 
The  air  mail  began  service  in  1918  from  New  York 
to  Washington.  In  1919  United  States  Navy  Sea- 
planes flew  across  the  .Atlantic.  And  in  the  same 
year  Brown  and  Alcock  flew  across,  the  first  civilian 
nonstop  flight.  In  1924  the  U.  S.  Army  flyers  went 
around  the  world.  In  1925  Commander  John 
Rodgers,  U.S.N.,  made  the  official  flight  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Hawaii — all  but  the  last  miles,  which 
he  traveled  by  boat  when  picked  up  after  being  given 
u|)  for  lost.  In  1927  Lindbergh  made  his  famous  solo 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  Now  four  modest 
(German  flyers  land  in  Nova  Scotia  after  a  trip  over 
the  ocean  on  a  visit  that  was  almost  unannounced 
and  which  they  say  was  only  a  routine  training 
flight.  They  crossed  in  44  hours.  Before  New  'N'ork 
had  finished  welcoming  the  Germans  two  French- 
men flew  from  Paris  to  New  York — a  non-sto])  air- 
l)lane  flight  in  about  38  hours,  and  the  sui)ply  (jf 
ticker  tape  was  exhausted. 

One  day  last  month,  .August,  a  letter  was  mailed 
in  Los  Angeles  addressed  to  a  man  in  New  York — 
air  mail.  It  left  the  Pacific  Coast  Saturday  evening. 
Monday  morning,  before  II  o'clock,  the  man  in  Los 
Angeles  received  a  telegram  from  the  New  York 
office  containing  the  information  requested.  Casual 
and  commonplace  now.  Scarcely  worth  telling. 
Planes  have  flown  nearly  300  miles  an  hour.  \Ve 
fly  to  Kansas  City  in  12  hours  on  regular  schedule. 
Captain  Hawks  flew  from  Los  .Angeles  to  New  A'ork 
in  12  hours.  25  minutes,  3  seconds,  making  only  one 
stop  enroute ! 

What  a  record!  What  an  age  of  marvels!  Look- 
ing it  over,  who  is  wise  enough  or  brave  enough  to 
forecast  the  future  of  this  latest  wonder  of  the 
world!  Who  would  have  imagined,  in  1900,  that  in 
less  than  30  years  a  man  would  leave  Los  Angeles 
in  the  early  morning  in  an  airplane,  eat  his  dinner 
that  evening  in  New  York  and  attend  a  theater,  un- 
])erturbed,  no  one  staring  at  him.  If  he  had  sug- 
gested any  such  foolish  performance  a  hundred  years 
ago  he  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake. 


But  Often  They're  Wrong 

It  appears  incredible  that  state  public  utility  com- 
missions are  always  wrong  in  their  judgment  of  the 
evidence  in  valuation  cases  as  such  judgment  is  con- 
strued by  the  federal  courts,  in  the  opinion  of 
Howell  Ellis,  member  of  the  public  service  commis- 
sion of  Indiana,  according  to  his  testimony  before  the 
New  York  legislative  commission  on  revision  of  the 
public  service  law. 

The  Indiana  commission,  which  was  created  in 
1913,  has  yet  to  win  a  rate  and  valuation  case  in  the 
federal  courts,  Mr.  Ellis  said,  although  many  such 
cases  have  been  taken  by  utilities  to  those  courts. 

"The  trouble  in  connection  with  utility  valuations 


and  rate-making  during  recent  years,  in  my  judg- 
ment," Mr.  i'".llis  testified,  "has  been  that  too  often 
the  courts  have  been  disturbing  the  reasonable  judg- 
ment of  stale  commissions  arrived  at  after  a  consid- 
eration of  all  the  evidence." 

Mr.  Ellis  said  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
need  for  the  regulation  of  pul)lic  utility  holding  com- 
panies. 

"If  suflFiciont  authority  is  given  to  the  state  com- 
mission over  operating  utilities  and  if  this  authorit\ 
is  properly  exercised  the  spectre  of  the  holding  com 
pany  now  seen  standing  behind  many  large  oper- 
ating companies  becomes  less  alarming,"  he  said.  He 
cited  instances  in  which  his  commission,  through 
regulation  of  the  operating  companies,  had  lopjuil 
off  unfair  costs  for  services  or  salaries  imposed  by 
the  holding  companies. 

"If  the  commission  has  authority  to  regulate  the 
rates  and  in  so  doing  has  the  power  to  scrutinize  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  operating  utility,"  he  said,  \ 
"the  issuance  of  any  amount  of  securities  by  the 
holding  comijany  cannot  result  in  a  burden  on  the. 
utility  consumer." 


People  Still  Play 

.All  over  tiie  nation,  e\  en  in  the  small  towns  of  tlic 
Middle  West,  and  in  that  part  of  the  wheat  bili 
where  farmers  are  said  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, thousands  of  minature  golf  courses  are  in 
operation  or  being  built.  This  is  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment costing  more  than  the  average  theater 
ticket.  The  grounds  and  eciuipment  cost  from  $5,000 
to  $50,000.  These  grounds,  without  any  exaggera- 
tion, are  crowded  every  evening  and  every  Saturday 
afternoon  I)}-  well-dressed  people  enjoying  them- 
selves. Pe()])le  do  not  spend  money  for  such  ])leas- 
ures  when  they  are  short  of  food  or  clothing. 

And,  speaking  of  food.  No  one  has  heard  of  any 
losses  or  blow-ups  in  that  line.  Childs's  Restaurants, 
with  which  some  of  us  are  familiar,  report  that  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  they  cleared  $670,000 
compared  with  $420,343  for  the  same  period  of  1929. 

Do  people  suffering  from  a  real  depression  spend 
their  money  for  life  insurance?  Ask  Dad.  He  knows. 
The  State  Life  of  Indiana  in  California  sold  more 
new  life  insurance  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1930 
than  it  had  in  that  period  last  vear ;  more  by  $4,- 
000,000  worth. 

There  is  still  another  side — luxuries.  The  makers 
and  dealers  in  such  truck  always  suffer  in  a  real  de- 
pression. Silk  stockings  belong  in  this  class.  More 
stockings  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  1930 
than  in  the  crazy  war  days — but  at  lower  prices. 
Prices  are  going  back  where  they  belong.  All 
luxuries  are  selling  in  the  usual  volume.  The  de- 
partment of  commerce  reports  that  for  the  year 
ended  June  .30,  the  poverty-stricken  countrymen  of 
this  land  smoked  119,935,433,264  cigarets,  and  the 
Hershey  Chocolate  Company  earned  only  $4,255,000 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  a  paltry  $50,000 
more  than  it  earned  a  year  ago.  Do  people  eat  choco- 
late when  they  need  meat? 

Goods,  if  they  are  worth  the  price  demanded 
can  be  sold  today  as  in  any  period  provided  they  are 
advertised.  But  buyers  will  never  break  in  and 
poke  around  looking  for  things.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  a  manufacturer  couldn't  have  a  depres- 
sion of  hi-  own.  All  he  has  to  do  is  talk  foolishly 
and  stop  advertising. 
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?C?\AlVePiL9T 

H  The  Locomotive  o  f  TODAY 

is  INCOMPLETE 

without  the  LOCO  VaLVE  PiLOT: 

During  1930,  Valve  Pilot  equipped  loco- 
motives will  cover  more  than  THIRiy 
MILLION  MILES,  saving  thousands  of 
tons  of  Fuel,  thousands  of  hours  of  time 
and  hauling  increased  tonnage  at  lower 
cost  per  mile. 

In  improved  acceleration  alone,  time  saved 
by  the  Valve  Pilot  locomotive  amounts 
to  several  minutes  in  the  average  hundred 
mile  run. 

<t  The   Locomotive  [of  TOMORROW 
will  find  the  LOCO  VALVE  PILOT 

as  indispensable  a  part  of  its  equipment 
as  the  airbrake  or  sander: 

Years  of  continuous  satisfactory  service  on 
locomotives  of  all  types  has  resulted  in 
consistent  extension  of  the  use  of  the 
Loco  Valve  Pilot  by  our  leading  railroads. 

Independent  Test  Reports  and  otiier  valuable  <  ata  on 
Valve  Pilot  locomotive  operation  will  be  sent  on  request. 

VALVE  PILOT  CORPORATION,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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I  Little  Stories  About  | 
I  Big  Men  | 


Don't  high  hat  tlir 
office  boy.  Don't 
be  snooty  with  the 
clerks.  One  of  them  may 
be  your  boss  some  clay. 
It  has  happened  many  a 
time.  In  a  list  of  about 
350  railroad  officials,  ex- 
amined a  few  days  aj^o, 
some  interesting  classifica- 
tions came  to  light,  show- 
ing how  they  had  started 
their  careers  as  w  a  <;  e 
earners. 

Not  included  in  the  list 
are  dozens  called  "un- 
classified." Doubtless  a 
good  many  of  that  kind 
began  work  as  office  bovs 
or  common  laborers,  but 
forgot  the  fact  when  they 
wrote  their  little  biogra- 
l)hies,  in  deference  to  the 
tender  susceptibilities  of  i 
their  families.  So  many 
women  dislike  the  idea  of  having  it 
known  that  their  meal  ticket  started 
his  earning  career  with  a  pick  and 
shovel,  or  running  errands  for  a 
fussy  office  force. 

The  list  is  enlightening.  If  350 
careers  may  be  accepted  as  fairly 
representative  of  5.000  or  more  in 
railroad  service,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  say  that  clerks  and  voung  engineer 
graduates  get  along  faster  than  any 
other  class  of  employes  in  marching 
to  the  top.  College  training  doesn't 
a])pear  to  have  had  very  much  influ- 
ence in  these  lives.  All  the  85  en- 
gineers numbered  here  are  college 
men,  necessarily,  but  very  few.  in- 
deed, among  the  clerks  had  anything 
better  than  high  school  or  a  business 


v.  I>.  KiiKNell 
Ixrciiti vc  Vice  President,  !\'e»v  lliiveii  Syslei 

college  course  when  they  began  work. 

Not  one  of  the  40  telegraphers  on 
the  list  had  been  in  college,  but  went 
to  the  top  nevertheless  by  way  of  the 
ojjerating  department.  The  number 
of  law  clerks,  all  college  graduates. 
23  of  them,  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
roster  of  office  boys  all  of  whom  had 
gone  to  work  upon  leaving  grade 
schools.  It  is  interesting,  too.  to 
know  that  several  of  those  classified 
as  common  laborers  are  now  ]  (resi- 
dents or  vice  presidents  of  railroads. 
.Among  the  116  who  started  as  clerks 
many  are  now  in  charge  of  purchases 
and  stores,  some  are  presidents  and 
quite  a  number  are  just  one  ]iig  be- 
low that  rank. 

\\'hat  a  tabulated  list  might  ^how. 


C(jvering  the  entire  5,000 
officials,  certainly  would 
prove  conclusive  of  some- 
thing or  other.  For  one 
thing  it  seems  rather  posi- 
tive, doesn't  it,  that  ex- 
cept in  the  scientific  or 
highly  technical  profes- 
sions, the  thing  that 
counts  most  in  getting 
ahead  in  the  world  is  the 
stufif  of  which  a  man  is 
made,  and  not  his  family 
tree  or  his  college  degree. 
We  once  knew  a  cha])  who 
lugged  around  throughout 
his  lifetime  two  fairly 
well-earned  degrees  and 
several  honorary  keys  and 
things,  .  not  to  mention 
framed  certificates  and  so 

  forth.  This  man  triefl  all 

his  life  to  sell  real  estate, 
,  but  eventually  became  a 

])reacher  at  $3,000  a  year, 
a  startling  finish.  There  may  be  a 
moral  here  if  we  could  only  think 
of  it. 

Another  classification  holds  our  at- 
tention :  We  had  never  imagined  a 
dining  car  steward  turning  out  to  be 
anvthing  else,  but  here  are  three  who 
started  in  this  school  of  tact  and  di- 
Ijlomacy,  and  landed  right  side  up 
at  the  to]) !  There's  no  telling  how 
many  former  stewards  are  i)acked 
away  in  this  book  we've  been  exam- 
ining, and  another  thing,  we  are  go- 
ing to  dismiss  them  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand. 

How  They  Started 

Engineering  department    85 

Clerks   116 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
New  Steam  Heating  Plant 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Farnham,  Chief  Engineer 
Pkiladftphia  Improvements 

T.  P.Watson,  Principal  Assistant  Engineer 
Philadelphia  Improicmcnts 

Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  &l  Whirc 
Archittxcs 

United  Engineers  &t  Constructors,  Inc. 

Engineers  &  Builders 


Construction 
Work  for 

RAILROADS 


T »[ '      •  »  » » •  I 


f  irf  in  ill  III  ■ 

mm  **•  ***  ■ 


The  long  experience  of  this  organization  in  railroad  work  and  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  railroad's  problems  are  proven  by  the  construction  of  22 
locomotive  terminals,  34  shops,  43  power  plants  and  many  passenger  and 
freight  terminals  and  other  general  building  and  engineering  assignments. 

In  almost  every  case  enumerated,  we  did  the  design  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion— cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  client's  own  engineering 
department  and  producing  the  new  facilities  with  speed  at  low  cost. 


7 


Among  our  many  railroad  clients  have  been  the  following: 


United  Engineers 
&  Constructors.Inc 

Design  &  Build 

SHOPS 

LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINALS 
PASSENGER  TERMINALS 
POWER  PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
FREIGHT  TERMINALS 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Baltimore  cSt  Ohio  Railroad 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 

Buffalo,  Rochester  St  Pittsburgh  Railway 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Railway 

Chicago,  Burlington  &.QuincvRailroad 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &.  Pacific  Railway 

Chicago  (Sl  Alton  Railroad 

Chicago  &.  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 

Chicago  &.  Northwestern  Railway 

Clinchfield  Railroad 

Erie  Railroad 

Great  Northern  Railway 


Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Lehigh  Vailey  Railroad 
Louisville  St  Nashville  Railroad 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Mobile  &.  Ohio  Railroad 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pittsburgh  St  Shawmut  Railroad 
Reading  Company 
Rutland  Railroad 
Southern  Pacific  Lines 
Southern  Railway 

Terminal  Railroad  Assoc.  of  St. Louis 
LInion  Pacific  Railroad 
Wabash  Railway 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

DwiGHT  P. Robinson,  president 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  NEWARK  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES  BUENOS  AIRES  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  MONTREAL 


MAXIMUM     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DOLLAR  INVESTED 
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Showing  VKI>.MO  on  scats  of  I.oiingr 
Car,  Union  Pacific  System. 


M^ATRONAGE  that  is  profitable  and  permanent 
in  railroad  travel  can  be  attracted  by  comfortable 
upholstery  for  seats  and  chairs.  .  .  .  And 
when  vipholstery  is  colorful  Chase  VELIMO,  the 
acme  of  seat  luxury  in  railroad  transportation 
has  been  ac'hieved.  Patterns  and  textures  can  be 
had  to  conform   to  all  decorative  schemes. 


IJ  P  im  L  S  T  E  U  Y 
FABRICS 

SANFORD  MILLS,  SANFOKI),  ME. 


New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  DeLuxe  Day 
Coach  Upholstered  in  a  new  VELMO  Frieze. 


Chase  VELMO  in  Chicago,  Kock  Island  &  Pacific  Observation  Car 
.  .  .  an  c.\pressi«)n  of  }if>nielike  atmosphere  and  ciieery  comfort. 


The  spirit  of  decoration  and  util- 
ity has  been  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  Chase  ^'EL]^IO 
better  than  with  any  other  fabric. 
And  to  assist  further,  we  now 
olTer  you  the  services  of  an  expe- 
rienced and  recognized  stylist 
w  ho  would  be  glad  to  suggest  or 
«'o-operate  in  shaping  up  your 
original  ideas.  Address  inquiries 
to:  L.  C.  Chase  &  Company. 


THESE     A  K  E     ONLY     A     F  i:  W  EXAMPLES 
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Railroad  ^^Travel-ability 


That  chase  \  ELINIO 
upholstery  is  used  in 
thesuperior  equipment 
here  pictured,  is  one 
evidence  of  its  universal 
choice  .  .  VELMO  adds 
new  luxury  to  travel. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &.  Quiiicy  Observation  Car  «ilh  VKLMO 
uphol.st<^ry  in  a  pleasing  variety   of  designs  and  coloring. 


Two  views  sliowing  \  KLMO  upliolstery 
as  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Equipment. 


(ftASE 

UPHOLSTEirY 
F  A  H  It  I  €  !S 

Sellitifl  Afictils: 
L.  C.  Chase  &  ('ompany 
Boston    •    N<-w  ^'ork    •  (Chicago 
'Detroit    •    San  Francisco 


Considerable  detail 
attention  is  being 
given  to  car-interior 
decoration  .  .  .  and 
VELMO  offers  re- 
markable opportuni- 
ties for  the  improve- 
ments necessary  to 
modern  travel  as  it 
is  linked  today  with 
true  home  comfort. 


Chesapeake  Ik  Ohio  (^afe  Lounge 
Car  VELMO  I  pholstered. 


Blue  VELMO  Frieze  in  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  Salon  Cars. 


OF     MAXY     RECEIXT  INSTALLATIONS 
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Little  Stories 

(Im-oih  Page  34) 


Telegraph  operators    40 

Law  clerks    23 

Office  boys    23 

Shop  forces    17 

Conunon  laborers    10 

Dining  car  stewards    3 

Train  service    7 

Stenographers    12 


FORMER  stenographers,  we  imatj- 
ine.  wmild  show  ratlicr  well  in 
the  list  of  successful  men  in  the 
railroad  Inisiness.  provided  they 
stenofj  for  the  right  men.  Such  an 
em])Ioye,  taking  a  general  manager's 
letters,  handling  his  telegrams,  trav- 
eling with  him  here  and  there,  has 
a  most  exceptional  chance  to  learn 
the  fine  points  of  the  operating  de- 
partment, equal  in  some  respects  to 
the  opportunities  offered  a  telegra- 
pher. Stenograi)hers  hecome  secre- 
taries, are  promoted  some  day  to  the 
title  of  assistant-to,  and  one  fine 
morning  find  them.selves  in  charge  of 
a  division  or  of  some  lesser  special 
work,  to  land  eventually  where  many 
of  them  are  now  to  he  found,  at  the 
top. 

The  rule  holds  good  also  for  ste- 
nographers assigned  to  the  heads  of 
trafific  or  accoimting  departments.  No 
other  man  has  an  equal  chance  to 
learn  the  husiness.  But,  of  course, 
chances  are  lost  or  overlooked  hy 
many,  which  explains  why  there  are 
so  manv  waiters  and  taxi  drivers  in 
the  world. 

Si^caking  of  office  ho  vs.  we  see  on 
the  assignment  sheet  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  product  of  that  frater- 
nity. A.  P.  Russell,  executive  vice 


president  of  the  New  Haven  System. 
Mr.  Russell  has  charge  of  a  number 
of  things,  among  them  public  rela- 
tions, real  estate,  industrial  develoj)- 
ment.  valuation  and  insurance.  'J'o 
keep  himself  fully  occupied,  however, 
he  is  also  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Transijortation  Co..  and  in  ad- 
dition represents  his  company  in  all 
matters  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  There  are  other  offices  and 
titles  in  his  biographv.  but  for  the 
moment  the.se  will  suffice. 

Mr.  Russell  was  bom — ;\rthur 
Perkins  Russell  —  at  Leominster, 
Ma.ss..  Jmie  16.  1<S71,  so  he  must  now 
be  about  50  vears  voimg.  His  fatlier 
was  a  n^.inister.  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Clarkson  Russell.  When  he  was  16 
Arthur,  just  otit  of  the  public 
schools,  started  for  himself  as  office 
boy  in  the  executive  offices  of  the 
New  York  New  England  Railroad 
Co..  in  P>oston. 


Yor  CKT  the  full  significance  of 
what  we  said  a  few  moments 
ago  about  men  getting  ahead  iti 
the  world  and  how  this  depends 
princi])allv  iU)on  the  stuff  of  whidi 
they  are  made.  In  yoimg  Russell's 
case  earlv  environment  had  much  to 
do.  doubtless,  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  exerted  himself  at  16  to  rise 
above  his  lowly  job  of  office  boy.  Ev- 
ery time  some  minister's  son  violates 
a  law  or  shocks  societv  in  other  wa\  s. 
the  nation's  funnv  men  hasten  along 
with  their  curli-stone  humor  about 
the  troubles  of  preachers'  offspring. 
There  isn't  reallv  anv  sense  to  that 
old-time  wheeze,  but  it  provides  :ni 
excellent   excuse   for   setting  down 


here  some  interesting  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  comparative  success  of 
clergymen's  sons. 

In  Who's  Who  in  .America  for 
1922-23,  the  latest  available  figures, 
2,695  persons,  a  little  more  than  11 
])er  cent  of  the  names  enrolled,  had 
clergymen  for  fathers.  In  addition 
quite  a  number  listed  their  fathers 
as  farmer-]ireacher  or  teacher  and 
])reacher.  In  the  census  for  1870.  the 
one  nearest  the  birth  of  most  of  these 
notables,  there  were  40,000  Protest- 
ant clergymen  in  America,  about  0.4 
per  cent  of  all  the  men.  So,  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  population,  clergymen 
fathered  fully  28  times  the  average 
number  of  notables.  About  1870,  one 
Protestant  clergyman  in  every  15  had 
a  child  who  won  a  place  in  Who's 
Who  in  America.  This  was,  in  pro- 
]X)rtion  to  their  numbers,  about  2,400 
times  as  many  eminent  i^ersons  as 
did  unskilled  laborers,  35  times  as 
many  as  did  farmers,  four  times  as 
many  as  l)usincss  men,  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  the  average  of  oth- 
er professional  men.  This,  the  bio- 
logical and  otherwise  scientific  chaps 
say.  was  due  to  superior  opportuni- 
ties these  children  had  along  cultural 
lines,  helpful  home  training  in  se- 
rious thinking,  thrift  and  self-expres- 
sion. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  few  who 
may  not  know  \\' ho's  Who,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  volume,  issued  every 
two  years,  contained  in  1928-1929, 
about  28.800  names  of  persons  whose 
|)Ositions  or  achievements  made  their 
))ersonalities  of  more  than  general  in- 
terest. Incidentally,  no  sketch  ever 
has  been  paid  for  in  that  book,  and 
none  can  be  paid  for. 

All  of  which  appears  to  give  prop- 
er credit  to  parentage  producing  a 
son  such  as  Arthur  Perkins  Russell 
who  began  earning  a  living  as  an  of- 
fice boy.  Also,  if  you  have  read  this 
carefully,  vou  can  understand  why  it 
was  that  three  years  after  he  started 
the  nerve-testing  duties  assigned  him 
in  the  executive  offices  of  the  New 
York  &  New  England  Railroad  at 
Boston  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  chief  clerk  to  the  com- 
pany's secretary.  Now  look  at  the 
record  this  voung  man  hung  up  for 
himself,  in  the  years  that  followed, 
as  disclosed  in  the  New  Haven's  of- 
ficial magazine : 

In  1898.  when  the  New  England 
Road  was  leased  to  the  New  Haven, 
he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the 
law  department  of  the  company  for 
Massachusetts.  He  studied  law  eve- 
nings, and  in  1907  was  admitted  to 
the  Mas.sachusetts  bar.  subsequently 
filling  the  position  of  assistant  attor- 
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K  Loamtim, 


STEA^A 


PUMP  ROTORS  RE 
MOVED  FROM  END 
WITHOUT  DblURB- 
ING  EQUIPMENT 
OR  CONNECTIONS 


Self  Contained  .  .  .  pump,  turbine  and  reg- 
ulating device  comprise  one  enclosed  and  com- 
pact unit. 

Simple  Control  .  .  .  regulation  by  ordinary 
globe  valve  in  cab  .  .  .  over-speed  protection  by 
fly-ball  governor. 

Safe  .  .  .  thousands  of  similar  turbines  in  loco- 
motive service  certify  to  its  safety. 

Rugged  Construction  .  .  .  castings  and  other 
parts  are  unusually  heavy  and  simple  in  design 
.  .  .  ball  bearings  especially  designed  for  long  life. 

Easily  Dissembled  .  .  .  pump  rotors  can  be 
removed  on  the  enginewithout  disturbing  piping 
or  connections. 

Handles  Hot  Water  .  .  .  designed  particularly 
for  use  with  the  Locomotive  Water  Conditioner 
.  .  .  handles  hot  water  at  high  efficiency. 


T 

WATER 
SUCTION 


ONE  PACKING 
SUBJECTED  TO 
TANK  PRES- 
SURE ONLY 


The  B-A  PUMP 

is  an  essential  unit  of 
The  Locomotive 
Water  conditioner 

— feed  water  heating 
— hot  ivater  storage 
— ^^yg(-'>^  removal 
— water  treatment 


The  manujiicture,  supply  and 
service  of  holler  water  treatment 
chemicals  is  the  primary  business 
oj  The  Bird- Archer  Company. 

These  activities  and  expert  serv- 
ices properly  include  the  instal- 
lation and  service  of  mechanical 
devices,  likeu  i'^c  designed  to  pro- 
mote locomotive  boiler  ejjiciency. 


THE  BIRD-ARCHER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK   ♦   CHICAGO   ♦   ST.  LOUIS     The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreaf 
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ney  at  Boston  for  a  numl)er  of  years. 

From  1910-1913  he  was  legislative 
counsel  of  the  company  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

On  Jan.  1,  1914,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  Haven  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  newly  organized  valua- 
tion department.  Between  1914  and 
1918  while  thus  engaged  he  wrote  a 
complete  and  authenticated  history  of 
the  New  Haven  and  ail  of  its  prop- 
erties. 

Feb.  1.  1918.  he  was  appointed 
federal  counsel,  not  only  in  charge 
of  valuation  matters  but  all  relations 
with  the  government  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

When  the  control  and  oix-ration 
of  the  road  was  actually  se|)arated 
from  the  corporate  affairs,  he  re- 
mained with  the  corporation  as  as- 
sistant general  counsel  and  cf)rporate 
commissioner  of  real  estate. 


MR.  Ri  ssEi.L  was  a  member  of 
the  common  council  of  Bos- 
ton. 1897-1898.  representing 
the  Dorchester  district,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  repre.sentatives  as  a  Republican 
from  1899  to  1902,  inclusive. 

.^t  the  end  of  federal  control. 
March  1,  1920.  he  was  a])pointed  vice 
president  with  headquarters  at  Bos- 
ton, representing  the  president  in  all 
matters,  and  in  direct  charge  of  the 
real  estate,  valuation  and  insurance 
departments.  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  railroad's  industrial 
development  committee,  which  had 
been  formed  the  previous  year  pri- 
marily  to  encourage  new  induslric's 
along  the  line. 

On  Dec.  1.  1923,  his  duties  were 
enlarged  to  include  general  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic relations  and  publicitv.  The  fol- 
lowing July,  under  Mr.  Russell's 
guidance,  the  New  Haven  established 
an  employe  magazine.  Along  the 
Line,  with  a  circulation  of  31.000 
copies  monthly. 

Tn  June.  1925,  the  New  Englaufl 
Transportation  Co.  was  chartered  to 
operate  motor  coaches  on  the  high- 
ways of  Mas.sachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Russell  became  president  and  formed 
its  organization.  He  organized  the 
conference  which  later  became  the 
Motor  Transport  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  and 
was  selected  as  its  first  chairman.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Motor  Bus  Association. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Old  Colonv 
and  Union  Freight  Railroads,  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Boston  Rail- 
road Holding  Co.,  trustee  of  the  Bos- 


I'orrcst  W.  Kosser 
GeiiernI  MiinnKCr,  Erie  Kailroiiil, 
KiiNlfrn  Di.slrift 


ton  Terminal  Co.,  vice  chairman  and 
director  of  the  Springfield  Street 
Railway  and  the  Worcester  Consoli- 
dated .Street  Railway. 

Mr.  Rus.sell  is  a  member  of  the 
federal  law  committee  of  the  .Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
New  iMigland  railroads  on  federal 
legislation.  He  also  is  chairman  of  the 
railroad  contact  committee  of  the 
New  England  Shipners  .^dvisorv 
Board.  During  the  World  War,  Mr. 
Russell  was  chief  of  the  war  bureau 
of  the  town  of  Woodbridge,  Conn. 


ANOTHER  successful  railroad 
man's  name  bobs  up  in  pleas- 
ant memories  at  mention  of 
office  bovs,  Forrest  W.  Rosser  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  He  is  general  manager 
of  the  eastern  district  now.  with 
headquarters  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.  It 
isn't  difificult  to  understand  how  an 
office  boy  might  rise  to  a  dignified 
post  as  a  lawver.  The  office  bov's 
training  fits  him  quite  naturally  for 
the  attorney's  duties,  sitting  and 
thinking  the  months  away — and  then 
again,  just  sitting — but  a  general 
manager.  Well,  he  does  much  think- 
ing but  most  of  it  on  the  jump.  Ifc 
is  the  human  buffer  on  a  railroad. 
If  a  general  manager  can  do  his 
work  satisfactorily  and  keep  out  ni 
Matteawan  he  is  entitled  to  anythiii- 


he  can  get.  The  mortality  rate  in 
this  class  is  high.  It  takes  the  in- 
testinal stamina  of  an  ostrich  and  the 
mentality  of  a  chief  justice  to  hold 
the  job.  On  most  roads  the  salary 
attached  to  a  general  managership  is 
attractive,  and  some  men  grow  rich 
at  it,  but  this  is  because  they  never 
have  time  to  spend  the  mone\-. 

Forrest  Rosser  started  as  a  "mes- 
senger" on  the  C.  J.  &  M.  Ry.,  in 
1889.  As  in  the  case  of  stenogra- 
l)hers,  a  messenger  in  a  railroad  of- 
fice does  all  the  things  the  boss 
doesn't  wish  to  do.  Rosser  developed, 
as  so  many  messengers  do,  into  a 
telegraph  oj^erator,  a  glorified  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  nothing  much 
ti)  do  exce])t  keep  the  office,  the  plat- 
form, and  all  the  lamps  clean,  work 
12  hours  and  as  much  more  as  the 

gent  coulfl  stick  him  for,  and  use 
his  sj^arc  tiine  counting  up  his  forty 

lollars  a  month. 

Once  started,  Rosser  filled  a  niun- 
iier  of  jobs  and  several  ])ositions : 

ar  distributor,  special  agent,  extra 

!isi)atcher  on  the  Pennsylvania:  dis- 
patcher on  the  Milwaukee;  chief  dis- 
])atcher.  trainmaster,  and  superin- 
tendent on  the  Rock  Island,  and  su- 
perintendent on  the  Katy.  He  has 
served  also,  in  Chicago,  as  president 
of  the  General  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation, president  of  the  Western 
Railway  Club,  the  greatest  debating 
society  in  the  nation  next  to  the 
United  .States  senate,  and  chairman 
of  the  Comi)lete  Car  Unloading  Com- 
miteee.  Mid-West  Advisorv  Board. 
Mr.  Rosser  is  55  years  old,  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children. 


Cunard's  Super  Liners 

The  contest  for  supremacy  of  the 
Atlantic  continues,  the  latest  com- 
pany to  announce  the  laying  of  bot- 
toms which  will  surpass  any  now  in 
vogue  being  the  famous  British 
Cunard  Line.  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  to  Iniild  two  liners 
which  will  surpass  the  Bremen  and 
Europa  in  size  and  speed.  The  ship- 
building firm  of  John  Brown  &  Co., 
of  Clydebank.  Scotland,  will  con- 
struct the  first  suiier-liner,  work  to 
get  under  wav  during  the  early 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
said  this  ship  will  be  of  75,000  tons, 
and  exceed  1000  feet  in  length,  with 
a  beam  of  115  feet.  A  speed  of  32 
knots,  which  will  enable  the  vessel  to 
make  the  Atlantic  crossing  in  four 
days  flat,  is  the  aim  of  marine  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  designing  and 
building.  Accommodations  would 
provide  for  4000  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  700.  The  ship  will  be  put 
into  service  during  the  spring  of 
1933. 
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COSTS  NOTHING 

—and  is  always  operative 


Thermic  Syphons  pay  for  themselves.  They: 

1.  Increase  fuel  saving. 

2.  Increase  boiler  capacity. 

3.  Reduce  boiler  maintenance. 

4.  Reduce  cracked  side  sheets  and 
stay  bolt  breakage. 

5.  Increase  flue  life. 

The  safety  feature  is  incidental  to  the  circulation 
caused  by  Syphons.  It  costs  nothing,  and  is  always 
operative. 

Three  recent  low  water  cases  in  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania  and  Canada  on  non-Syphon  locomotives 
cost  six  lives  and  heavy  financial  loss. 

Three  recent  low  water  cases  on  Syphon  equipped 
locomotives  resulted  in  only  slight  damage  en- 
tailing total  expense  of  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars^ 

THERMIC  SYPHONS 
—  Your  Best  Investment 

Locomotive  Firebox  Company 
new  york       chicago  montreal 


Increased  Circulation 
Increased  Fuel  Economy 
Reduced  M.aintendnce 
Safety 


Th 
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Ultra  -  High 
Steam 
Pressure 
Engines 

of  Europe 


By 

H.  N.  Templeton 


Tii¥.  LoKi'i.KK  nietlii)(l  of  gener- 
ating high  pressure  steam,  test- 
ed successfully  in  a  stationary 
plant  at  Vienna  a  year  ago,  has  now 
been  applied  to  a  locomotive  which 
the  SchwartzkopfT  Company  at  \\'il- 
dau,  near  Herlin,  has  huilt  for  the 
German  Railways.  This  engine  has 
a  working  pressure  of  100  atmos- 
pheres or  1.420  lbs.  per  scj.  in.,  with 
the  same  outjiut  as  the  standard  ex- 
press train  locomotives,  but  still  well 
within  the  weight  limit  of  that  class. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Loffler 
method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wa- 
ter is  evaporated  in  a  boiler  drum  not 
in  contact  with  the  combustion  gases, 
the  heat  generated  on  the  grate  be- 
ing imparted  to  it  indirectly  by  a  cur- 
rent of  superheated  steam.  The  heat 
of  the  combustion  gases  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  sui)erheater,  and  there  is 


Oiu-  ol"  (■(•riii:iii>  * 


lii^h  Pressure  l.(i<-«iiiiolives,  'I'liriK-il  Out  Re^-ently 
the  S<-lm:irt7.k<i|itl'  Works  in  lli-rlin. 


—Herbert  Photos 
Friilil 


no  possibility  of  boiler  scale  de])ns- 
iting  on  the  heating  surfaces. 

The  locomotive  is  built  as  a  three - 
cylinder  compound  unit  with  two  ex- 
ternal high-pressure  cylinders,  each 
of  220  mm.  (8.6  in.)  dia.,  and  a  low- 
pressure  cylinder  of  600  mm.  (23. .S 
in.)  dia.  arranged  between  the  bars 
of  the  frame.  The  stroke  of  all  three 
cylinders  is  660  mm.  (26  in.).  The 
locomotive  is  e(|ui])pe(l  with  two-axlf 
drive,  the  low-pressure  cylinder  driv- 
ing the  front-a.xle,  and  the  two  high- 
pressure  c\linders  the  second  driving 
axle.  The  high-pressure  cylinders  are 
machined  from  a  solid  steel  forging. 
The  wheel  bases  and  diameters  an.- 
the  same  as  those  on  a  standard  ex 
press-train  locomotive. 

A  theoretical  saving  in  coal  of  47 
per  cent  as  compared  with  modern 
superheated-steam  locomotives  has 
been  calculated,  so  that  an  actual  sa\  - 
ing  of  40  to  45  per  cent  may  be  ex- 
pected in  service. 

In  spite  of  the  higher  workir- 


pressure,  the  Germans  declare,  the 
locomotive  possesses  at  least  as  great 
safety  as  the  standard  locomotive,  if 
not  greater,  since  the  narrow  super- 
heater tubes,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  fire,  cannot  cause  any  great  dam- 
age even  should  they  develop  a  de- 
fect, and  since  the  cylindrical  walls 
of  the  evaporator,  which  is  not  fired, 
are  machined  all  over  and  are  free 
of  all  ]XM-forations  for  pipe  connec- 
tions. 

The  design  undoubtedly  is  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  stand- 
ard locomotive.  At  the  same  time 
the  boiler  consists  essentially  of  sim- 
ple coils  of  ])i])es,  the  manufacture 
and  maintenance  of  which  involves 
no  extraordinary  expenditure.  The 
most  expensive  part  of  the  boiler  is 
the  evaporator  drum,  but  this  will 
.scarcely  require  any  maintenance.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the 
saving  in  coal  obtainable  will  not  be 
offset  by  increased  expenditure  on 
maintenance  and  charges  on  capital. 
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SAVES  COSTLY  TONS 
ON  WINTER  RUNS 


T^^^    IN  TERMINAL  YARD 


IN  TRAIN  SERVICE 
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{Tbe  above  chart  is  prepared  from  actual  comparative  service  tests} 


Automatic  Unit-Control  Vapor  System 

reduces  steam  consumption  for  car  heating,  particularly  in  mild  weather  when 
over-heating  is  most  common;  saving  approximately  20  tons  of  coal  per 
car  per  season. 

This  is  accomplished  by  maintaining  uniform  temperatures  in  train  service, 
and  automatically  reducing  and  maintaining  predetermined  lower  tempera- 
tures while  cars  are  in  terminal  yards.  Also  prevents  possibility  of  "freeze- 
ups"  often  caused  by  lack  of  manual  attention. 

This  System  is  all-automatic. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  endorsement  of  our  Automatic  JJ nit-Control 
Vapor  System  by  an  increasing  number  of  railroads  on  which  it  is  being 
adopted  as  standard  equipment. 


VAPOR  CAR  HEATING  CO.  Inc. 

RAILWAY   E:XCH  ANGE^  C^H  ICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Coast  Line  :»i 


»1   I  'loriiln  l.iiniteil  'rriiiiis,  and  One  Seeticm  of  a  Fast  Express  Loaded  \\        Si  raw  iK-rries,  l.ea\  iiiy:  the  Atlantic 
tlie   Kiehnioiid,   l-'rederiekslitir;c         Potonvao   Union  Station  at  Richmond,  A'a.,  Carryingr  'I'onrists  Jlome  From 
Florida  Resorts  and  Rerries  for  the  Northern  >Iarkets 


During  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1929,  a  new  high-pressure  loco- 
motive was  introduced  on  the  Lon- 
don, Midland  &  Scottish  Railway.  It 
was  built  by  the  North  British  Lo- 
comotive Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Superheater  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  under  the  supervision  of 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  K.B.E.,  chief  me- 
chanical engineer  of  the  London, 
Midland  &  Scottish  Railway. 

The  frames  are  standard  with 
those  of  the  three-cylinder  simple 
4-6-0  type  locomotives  of  the  "Royal 
Scot"  class.  But  the  higher  initial 
working  pressure,  and  the  increased 
range  of  steam  expansion  possible 
with  this  new  engine  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  three-cylinder  com])ound 
arrangement. 

The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  sit- 
uated well  forward  l)etween  the 
frames,  and  drives  the  front  pair  of 
driving  wheels  by  means  of  a 
cranked  axle.  The  two  low-pressure 
cylinders  are  outside  of  the  frames, 
and  are  connected  to  the  intermediate 
driving  wheels.  Both  the  high-  and 
low-pressure  cylinders  are  set  at  an 
inclination  of  1  in  50  with  the  hori- 
zontal. 

The  boiler  of  this  locomotive  is 
the  most  noteworthy  feature,  for  the 
design  of  which  the  Superheater  Co., 
Ltd.,  primarily  is  responsible.  The 
boiler  consists  of  three  portions  gen- 
erating steam  at  1400  to  1800  lbs., 
900  lbs.  and  250  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  re- 
spectivelv. 

The  1400  to  1800-lbs.  portion  of 


the  Ijoiler  is  a  closed   circuit,  and  boiler;  the  shell  is  of  nickel  steel  and 

forms  the  water-tube  firebox  of  the  the  tube  sheets  of  mild  steel.  Steam 

locomotive.  Distilled  water  is  used  in  is  generated  here  at  250  lbs.  per 

this  portion  of  the  boiler  as  the  wa-  sq.  in. 

ter  is  never  used  in  the  locomotive       ^y^^^^      f j,^^  high-pressure 

cylmders.  The  use  of  distdled  water  ^    ^  -^^  ^  j 

prevents    the    tormation    oi    boner  r        4.u    i  i   -i      nr  ^ 

'    ,        1    1-   •    ^  ^  ^  from  the  low-pressure  boner.  Water 

.scale,  and  eliminates  one  great  trou-  .  i-  i      'i     i  i  -i 

,  ,      ■.,  ^  \    c    \         ■  's  supplied  to  the  low-pressure  boiler 

l)le  with  water-tube  fireboxes,  i.e.,  the  ,  .  .  ^ 

dift^culty  of  cleaning  the  tubes.  The  '^^  ,^  f^^^"^  injector  on  one  side 
vertical  tubes  are  connected  at  their  ^"fl  ^n  exhaust  steam  injector  on  the 
lower  end  to  the  foundation  ring  and  '>thei--  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  the  ring  forming  the  base  of  the  to  by-pass  any  excess  pressure  from 
combustion  chamber.  At  the  upper  ihe  high-pressure  drum  to  the  low- 
end  thev  are  expanded  into  two  cyl-  pressure  boiler  to  avoid  waste 
indricarequalizing  drums  from  which  through  blowing  oflF. 
coils  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  large       The    throttle    lever   operates  the 

Cylinders — 

High  pressure   1 — llj^i  in.  by  26  in. 

Low  pressure   2 — 18  in.  by  26  in. 

Wheels,  drivers,  diam  81  in. 

Wheel  base,  driving   15  ft.  4  in. 

Boiler  pressure — 

Watertube  firebox   1400  to  1800  lb.  per  sq  in. 

High  pressure    900  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Low  pressure   250  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Weight  on  drivers   126,200  lb. 

Weight,  total  engine   174,200  lb. 

Weight,  engine  and  tender   261,600  lb. 

Tractive  effort   33,200  lb. 

steam  drum.  The  steam  circulating  in  high-  and  low-pressure  throttles  si- 

these  coils  evaporates  the  water  in  multaneously. 

the  large  steam  drum,  and  generates  Steam  from  the  high-pressure 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  900  lbs.  per  drum,  after  being  superheated,  passes 
sq.  in.  This  large  drum  is  a  ma-  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  is  ex- 
chined  forging  of  nickel  steel.  The  hausted  into  a  mixing  chamber 
steam  generated  in  this  drum  is  where  it  meets  the  low-pressure  steam 
passed  through  the  superheater  to  thr  which  has  been  superheated.  The 
high-pressure  cylinder.  mixture  of  the  two  passes  to  the  two 

The  forward  portion  f)f  the  boik  i  outside  low-pressure  cylinders, 
is  similar  to  the  standard  locomotiv-        .Aside  from  the  boiler,  the  dimen- 
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What  is 
Railroad 
Production? 


RAILROADS  are  manufacturing  plants.  Their 
product  is  "Transportation." 

Increased  production  is  as  important  to  the  railroad 
executive  as  it  is  to  any  manufacturer. 

Gross  ton  miles  per  hour  is  the  measurement  of 
railroad  production. 

A  comparison  between  non-Booster  locomotives 
and  Booster-equipped  locomotives  hauling  through 
freight  covering  a  comparable  period  showed  that 
The  Locomotive  Booster  increased  railroad  pro- 
duction by  over  10% 

If  all  the  locomotives  on  the  division  had  been 
Booster-equipped,  the  increase  would  have  been 
much  greater.  It  will  be  when  the  job  is  com- 
pleted. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS 


MONTREAL 
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sions  of  the  locomotive  follow  close- 
ly that  of  the  3-cylinder  "Royal 
Scot"  4-6-0  engines.  The  j)rinci]ial 
dimensions  are  shown  in  the  table. 

This  locomotive  has  been  intro- 
duced experimentally  to  be  used  on 
the  heaviest  main  line  express  trains 
on  the  London,  Midland  &  .Scottish 
Railway. 

Two  locomotives  of  similar  dcsion 
are  now  being  built  for  the  Xew 
York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  by  t  h  e 
American  Locomotive  Company  and 
the  Montreal  Locomotive  W'orks. 
Limited,  respectively.  These  locomo- 
tives, of  course,  difTer  in  certain  de- 
tails to  suit  American  railroad  prac- 
tice, but  the  jjrinciple  involved  and 
the  general  design  are  the  same  as 
the  English  locomotive.  The  basic 
boiler  designs  of  these  locomotives 
are  prepared  and  controlled  by  the 
Su])erheater  Company  and  its  Cana- 
dian affiliate. 


Transportation  in  the 
Chicago  Fair 

Ujjon  the  steady  develojMiient  of 
trans])ortation.  ]mrticularly  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  one  of  the 
large  features  of  the  forthcoming 
Chicago  Fair  is  to  be  builded.  This 
is  to  be  called  the  Travel  and  Trans- 
port Show,  and  its  particular  field  will 
be  to  depict  the  growth  and  present 
development  of  transportation,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Two  methods  of 
presenting  the  jiicture  are  being  con- 
sidered :  exhibit  halls  and  grounds 


<ifter  the  general  manner  of  other 
outstanding  world's  fairs,  although 
radically  different  in  treatment  and 
arrangement ;  and  a  moving  ])ageant 
of  transport ;  vehicles  of  the  land  and 
water  and  air,  proceeding  slowly  un- 
der their  own  power  past  the  review- 
ing stands  and  the  grand  stands. 

The  reviewing  stands  and  the 
grand  stands  are  to  be  built  to  face 
Lake  Michigan  in  such  a  way  that 
its  surface,  carefully  protected  hy 
bulkheads,  can  be  used  for  water- 
borne  craft  of  every  variety ;  early 
coasting  vessels  and  canal  boats,  old- 
time  .\merican  river  boats,  making 
a  huge  splashing  with  their  giant  pad- 
dle wheels  as  they  go ;  lake  steamers 
and  ocean  vessels,  old  and  new,  either 
full-sized  or  in  miniature,  will  sweej) 
past  the  stands.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  these  last  craft  may  be  rc- 
I)roduced  in  miniature  working 
niodels,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  each  proceeding  un- 
der its  own  power  in  the  waters  of 
the  lagoon  and,  at  a  slight  distance, 
presenting  an  astonishing  resemblance 
to  an  actual  ocean  liner  of  today. 

In  the  space  between  the  fronts  of 
the  stands  and  the  rim  of  the  lake 
will  be  put  down  standard  railroad 
tracks  and  a  highway.  Upon  the 
smoothly  paved  surface  of  the  latter 
will  move  first  the  creaky,  lumbering 
wagons  of  a  century  ago,  then  stage 
coaches,  post-chaises.  Conestoga  an  1 
other  forms  of  freighting  wagon-, 
"prairie  schooners"  and  the  like.  In  a 
later  development  of  the  pageant,  this 
same  broad  road  becomes  the  path 


way  of  representative  ty])es  of  auto- 
motive vehicles,  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "horseless  carriage"  from 
the  days  of  Selden  and  Haynes  and 
Ford  down  to  the  highly  efficient 
trucks  and  cars  of  1933. 

Similar  u.se  is  to  be  made  in  the 
pageant  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Small 
locomotives  of  1833,  some  of  them 
with  upright  boilers  and  curious 
walking-l)eam  efl^ects,  balloon  stacked 
wood-burners  of  the  'forties,  the 
'fifties  and  the  'si.xties,  big  and  hand- 
some freight  and  passenger  iwllers  of 
today,  these  and  their  trains,  tild  and 
new,  an  electric  locomotive  or  two,  an 
oil-electric,  curious  looking  locomo- 
tives, and  their  trains  from  overseas 
(the  foreign  railways  already  are 
showing  a  tremendous  interest  in  the 
fair,  and  are  planning  a  large  partici- 
pation in  it)  all  these,  and  more,  and 
gorgeous,  great  floats  peopled  with 
gaily  costumed  folk,  the  very  apothe- 
osis of  pageantry,  will  also  run  (by 
unseen  power)  upon  steel  rails.  Scv 
nnich  for  water  and  for  land.  .And 
toward  the  end  of  this  gay  pageant, 
the  chariots  of  the  air,  the  giant 
dirigibles  and  the  heavier-than-air 
planes,  the  sea])lanes  and  the  amphi- 
bians, man's  new  conquest  of  the  vast 
untrodden  pathways,  made  vivid  in  its 
every  detail. 

Twice  a  day  during  the  duration 
of  the  Fair — each  afternoon  and  each 
evening- — this  slow-moving,  swiftly- 
enacted  pageant  will  tell  to  the  thou- 
sands, on  the  comfortable  stands,  the 
story  of  A  Century  of  Transjiort 
Progress. 
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"There  s  More  to  the  Security  Arch 


LOCOMOTIVE  ARCHES  involve  engineering  as 
well  as  brick.  Their  design  should  be  based  on  a 
broad  knowledge  of  locomotive  combustion  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arch  on  its  efficiency. 

This  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  American  Arch  Com- 
pany by  reason  of  20  years  of  intensive  engineering  study. 

For  years  past  practically  every  brick  Arch  installed  in 
locomotives  has  been  designed  in  cooperation  with 
American  Arch  Company's  combustion  experts. 

This  rich  experience  in  locomotive  combustion  is  still  at 
the  service  of  American  railroads,  to  apply  the  Arch  to 
new  locomotive  designs  and  to  study  special  combustion 
conditions,  thus  insuring  proper  functioning  of  the  Arch. 

This  engineering  service  is  only  one  of  the  many  advan- 
tages to  be  had  when  American  Arch  Company  supplies 
the  Arch  brick. 


American  Arch  Company,  Inc. 

Locomotive  Combustion  Engineers 
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Testing  Electric  Engines 
On  the  P.  R.  R. 

Two  electric  passenger  locomotives 
of  an  entirely  new  type,  designed  and 
built  especially  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  New  York  -  Washington 
service  when  the  line  is  completely 
electrified,  are  now  being  operated  ex- 
perimentally l)y  the  Pennsylvania  in 
tiie  electrified  zone  surrounding  Phila- 
deli)hia. 

These  locomotives,  the  first  through 
service  electric  passenger  engines  ever 
operated  in  and  out  of  this  city,  are 
being  thoroughly  tested  and  tried  out 
on  tlirough  express  trains  between 
Philadeljihia  and  New  York,  and  be- 
tween Phi]a<le]])hia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  tlie  electric  engines  of 
course  hauling  the  trains  only  to  the 
limit  of  the  present  electrified  track- 
age. 

In  the  meantime,  work  is  going  for- 
ward rapidly  on  the  electrification 
project  itself.  The  line  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Trenton  was  completely 
electrified  recently,  while  electric  serv- 
ice was  introduced  to  Wilmington  not 
quite  two  years  ago.  Work  is  now 
actively  under  way  on  the  segment 
between  New  York  City  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  new  passenger  engines  now 
being  tried  out  for  the  through  elec- 
tric service  were  designed  and  ljuilt 
by  the  Pennsylvania  K;iilroad  in  its 
Altoona  shops.  The  electrical  equij)- 
ment  was  ])roduced  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  A  new 
type  of  electric  freight  engine,  also 
especially  designed  for  the  New 
York-Washington  electrified  opera- 
tion, will  be  brought  out  in  the  near 
future. 


The  new  passenger  engines  have 
many  unique  and  improved  features. 
ada])ting  them  particularly  to  the 
through  fast  road  service  under  heavy 
traffic  conditions  for  which  they  are 
intended.  They  are  known  as  Class 
0-1  and  have  two  4- wheel  trucks,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  engine,  with  two 
])airs  of  drivers  between.  The  driv- 
ers are  72  inches  in  diameter. 

Each  pair  of  drivers  is  driven  by 
two  motors  mounted  on  a  steel  frame, 
each  pair  of  motors  having  a  capacity 
of  ICKjO  horsepower  at  a  speed  of  50 
miles  an  hour,  or  a  total  capacity  for 
the  locomotive  of  2120  horsepower  at 
that  speed. 

No  main  or  side  rods  are  used  to 
transmit  power  to  the  driving  wheels. 
Motor  ])inions  drive  a  gear  mounted 
on  a  (piill,  the  quill  bearings  being 
supported  in  the  twin  motor  frame. 
A  lle.xible  link  drive  is  used  to  trans- 
mit power  from  the  gear  to  the  driv- 
ing wheels,  permitting  them  to  move 
u\)  and  down  freely  under  every  con- 
dition of  operation. 

The  engine  operates  on  alternating 
current  collected  at  11,000  volts  from 
an  overhead  trolley  wire  by  panto- 
graphs similar  to  those  used  on  Penn- 
sylvania suburban  cars.  Power  is 
conducted  to  a  main  transformer  at 
the  center  of  the  locomotive  and 
through  this  is  transmitted  to  the 
motors  at  a  voltage  under  the  control 
of  the  engineman.  The  transformer 
and  main  motors  are  air  cooled. 

The  new  engines  are  equipped  witii 
the  coder  system  of  cab  signals,  sn 
that  signal  indications  given  on  the 
signal  poles  beside  the  track  an- 
exactly  re])roduced  in  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive  directly  in  front  of  the  en 
gineman.    When  the  signals  change  i 


whistle  blows  and  continues  to  blow 
unless  shut  off  by  either  the  engine- 
man  or  fireman. 

The  locomotives  are  52  feet  8 
inches  long  and  15  feet  high.  In 
working  order  their  total  weight  is  a 
little  less  than  300,000  pounds  with 
aiJiJroximately  75,000  pounds  on  each 
driver  at  the  rail. 

An  especially  attractive  fe;iture  of 
the  new  electric  engine  is  its  tlexi- 
hility  in  operation.  When  used  singly 
or  in  mnltii)les  as  required,  it  will 
provide  any  power  demanded  by  size, 
weight  or  speed  of  trains.  Control 
a])paratus  is  arranged  so  that  the  en- 
gine may  be  o])erated  from  either 
end.  Roller  bearings  are  used  in  all 
journals  and  in  the  motor  armature 
bearings. 


The  First  Mail  95  Years 
Ago 

Just  95  years  ago,  on  Aug.  25, 
1835,  United  States  mail  was  first 
carried  by  railroad,  according  to  fig- 
ures made  public  by  the  postoffice 
department  Aug.  26.  During  the  first 
fiscal  year,  railway  trains  carried 
mail  270,504  miles,  while  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1929,  the  total  mileage  in 
transporting  mail  by  trains  was  re- 
corded as  269.831,975,  an  increase  of 
269,561,271  miles  over  the  total  of 
the  first  year  of  service. 

Formal  opening  of  a  railway  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  railway 
mail  service  on  Aug.  25,  1835.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  railway  mail 
service  trains  were  used  less  than  any 
other  medium  for  transportation  of 
mail.  Annual  transportation  in  ])ost 
coaches  and  stages  amounted  to  16,- 
874,050  miles ;  in  sulkies  and  on 
horseback,  7,817,975  miles:  in  steam- 
boats, 906.959  miles,  and  in  railroad 
cars,  270,504  miles.  In  18.36,  mails 
were  carried  on  at  least  200  miles  of 
railway,  and  annual  transportation 
totaled  nearly  300,000  miles. 

In  1845  there  were  but  43  employes 
in  the  railway  mail  service,  receiving 
a  total  of  $37,513  for  their  annual 
pay.  The  service  now  employs  more 
than  20,000  persons,  receiving  a  to- 
tal annual  salary  of  more  than  $50.- 
000,000. 


There  is  no  dignity  quite  so  im- 
pressive and  no  independence  quite 
so  important  as  living  within  your 
means. — Calvin  Coolidge. 


It  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of 
life  that  all  unhappy  conditions  and 
circumstances  do  cea.se  to  obtrude 
themselves  in  due  time.  Only  good 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanency. 
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Roller  Bearings  mounted  within  the  wheel  hubs — the  American  Steel 
Foundries  Roller  Bearing  Units — may  be  found  in  use  in  the  locations 
checked  on  the  accompanying  pictures.  In  this  service  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  loads  are  applied  with  suddenness  and  severity  really  try- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  bearings  and  their  mountings — 

Rolle*-  Bearing  Units  are  being  more  and  more  widely  used 


American  Steel  Foundries 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.LOUIS 


The  Newrbf  tKe  Month 


What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportationyi-Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


IN  THE  KiKST  six  montlis  of  1930 
Class  1  roads  obtained  the  great- 
est efficiency  for  any  corresponding 
period  on  record  in  the  use  of  fuel  by 
road  locomotives,  according  to  reports 
filed  by  the  railroads  with  the  Interstate 
Connnerce  Commission. 

An  average  of  125  pounds  of  fuel 
was  required  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1930  to  haul  1,000  tons  of  freight  and 
equipment,  including  locomotive  and 
tender,  one  mile,  the  lowest  ever  at- 
tained since  the  compilation  of  these 
reports  began  in  1918.  It  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  four  pounds  under  the  best  pre- 
vious record  established  in  the  first  half 
of  1929. 

Record  efiiciency  also  marked  the  use 
of  fuel  in  the  passenger  service  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1930,  an  average  of 
15  pounds  having  been  reeiuired  to  move 
each  passenger  train  car  one  mile  com- 
pared with  15.3  pounds  in  tlie  first  six 
months  in  1929. 

Class  I  roads,  in  the  first  half  of  1930, 
used  for  road  locomotive  fuel  50,916,925 
tons  of  coal  and  1,189,018,040  gallons  of 
fuel  oil. 


Grain  Rate  Changes  Are  Postponed 

Revision  of  grain  rates,  ordered  for 
October  1  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  been  postponed  until 
January  1.  A  general  revision  of  grain 
rates  in  the  West  and  for  exports  was 
prescribed  by  the  commission  last  July 
after  an  investigation  lasting  more 
than  a  year.  The  revision  was  in  gen- 
eral a  decrease.  The  investigation  was 
initiated   under   tlie    Hoch-Smith  reso- 

lutinll. 


Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
ways. Burlington's  June  net  operating 
income  was  the  best  for  that  month  in 
any  year  since  1926;  while  both  of  the 
Xortherns  reported  the  smallest  earn- 
ings for  any  June  in  five  years.  In 
July  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  Bur- 
lington held  up  better  than  that  on  the 
two  Northerns,  (jrain  loadings  on  the 
Burlington  in  July  were  particularly  im- 
pressive, gaining  more  than  25  per  cent 
lor  the  month  over  last  vear. 


Lackawanna  Orders  Rail 
The  Lackawanna  has  ordered  2,500 
tons  of  steel  rail  from  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  t\)r  October  delivery. 
Two  thousand  tons  of  this  will  be  130 
II).  section,  and  500  tons  of  105  lb.  sec- 
tion. This  rail  will  be  rolled  at  the 
Lackawanna  plant  in  Buffalo. 


Lackawanna  Electric  Service  Begins 

The  Lackawanna  estabiisiicd  electric 
operation  between  Hoboken  and  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  Sept.  3  by  running  a  ten- 
car  train  carrying  company  officers  and 
about  300  guests,  including  Thomas  A. 
ICdison.  Other  electric  trains  followed 
during  the  day  in  regular  service,  ami 
otiiers  will  be  added  until  steam  power 
will  no  longer  be  used  on  that  division. 

Electric  service  on  the  Lackawannri 
covers  70  miles  of  road  or  160  miles  of 
track.  Operation  will  begin  by  the  end 
of  the  present  month  to  South  Orange 
and  Morristown,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  Dover,  Bernardsville  and  Glad- 
stone. 


Burlington  Doing  Well 

The  Burlington  is  making  a  consid- 
erably better  showing  this  year  than 
either  of  its  joint  owners,  the  Great 


It  Wouldn't  Do  Over  Here 

While  American  railroads  continue 
spend  millions  yearly  for  safety  devici  - 
:ind  educational  work  to  prevent  graci. 
crossing  accidents,  the  supreme  court  <<' 


Japan  has  approached  a  solution  of  the 
problem  from  an  altogether  different 
angle,  according  to  word  received  by  J. 
E.  Newman,  claims  attorney  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

"In  the  future,"  it  is  reported  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  pub- 
lished in  Tokio,  "the  motorist  who  races 
trains  to  crossings  will  do  so  at  his 
own  risk.  His  heirs  will  have  no  claim 
on  any  railway  company,  public  or  pri- 
vate, if  his  temerity  sends  him  on  a  jour- 
ney he  had  not  expected  to  take  so  im- 
mediately. 

"The  new  ruling,"  the  article  contin- 
ues, "is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  age  of  speed  and  that  the 
country  will  be  benefited  more  by  faster 
train  schedules  than  by  preserving  the 
lives  of  idiots  who  race  trains  to  cross- 
ings." 

"This  is  rather  a  cruel  view  of  the  sit- 
uation," said  Newman  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  findings  of  the  Japanese  high 
tribunal,  "but  it  probably  will  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  grade  crossing 
accidents  materially  in  Japan. 

"In  the  United  States  the  careless 
motorist,  if  he  survives  a  crash  with  a 
train,  too  often  disclaims  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  accident  in  spite  of  Stop, 
Look  and  Listen  warnings,  wig-wags, 
alarm  bells,  crossing  gates  and  human 
watchmen.  More  and  more,  railroads  are 
being  compelled  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests and  property  by  filing  damage  suits 
against  motorists  who  drive  into  their 
trains  or  cause  crossing  accidents  by 
failing  to  observe  the  simplest  rules  of 
caution." 


A  Slump  in  Net  Income 
Reports   to  the   Bureau   of  Railway 
Economics  from  171  Class  1  lines  rep- 
resenting 242,679  miles,  show  that  in 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Spanning  mighty  bodies  of  water, 
boring  its  way  through  mountain 
chains,  beating  its  way  through 
Ihe  wilderness  —  the  triumphant 
march  of  the  railroad  track  is 
never  stayed  until  Ihe  goal  is 
reached.  Achievement  after 
achievement  ...  in  one  of  the 
most  stirring  epics  in  American 
history. 


A2 — Heavy  Duty  Section  Car 
6.11  H.  P.^Sleel  Girder  Frame 
Seats  12  Men 


The  Newark  Bay  Bridge,  One  of  the  Longest  Four-Tractt  Railroatt  Bridges  in  the  World 


Achievement,  no  matter  how  spectacular,  is  based  on  knowl- 
edge, carefully  weighed  and  patiently  applied.  In  motor 
cars,  for  instance,  no  achievement  is  so  remarkable  as  this: 
One  manufacturer  made  more  than  half  the  motor  cars 
now  in  service !  Fairmont. 

To  be  proclaimed  Leader  in  such  a  highly  competitive 
field  is  indeed  an  achievement.  But,  here,  again,  knowledge 


and  research  were  behind  it — applied  toward  the  lower- 
ing of  maintenance  costs.  That  Fairmont  engineering  has 
attained  this  goal  and  established  records  of  Lowest  Over- 
All  Cost  is  known  throughout  the  Railroad  World.  Evi- 
denced by  the  preference  shown  above. 

For  efficiency  and  economy,  put  Fairmont  Railway  Motor 
Cars  to  work. 


Fairmont  R^ilwayMotors,  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 
General  Sales  Ollices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Ollices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Francisco    New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada        Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Manufacturers  oF  section  motorcars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  dtscer-,  boll 
and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safety  appliances 


THE  ■  RAILROAD  ■  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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tlie  first  seven  months  of  1930  they  had 
a  net  railway  operating  income  of  $458,- 
943,343,  which  was  at  the  annual  rate 
of  return  of  3.64  per  cent  on  their  prop- 
erty investment.  In  the  seven  months 
of  1929,  their  net  railway  operating  in- 
come was  $686,391,088  or  5.56  per  cenl 
on  their  property  investment. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1930  totaled  $3,148,- 
700,980  compared  with  $3,626,465,518  for 
the  same  period  last  year  or  a  decrease 
of  13.2  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1930  amounted 
to  $2,405,088,119  compared  with  $2,638,- 
986,808  for  the  same  period  one  year 
ago,  a  decrease  of  8.9  per  cent.  Class  I 
roads  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1930 
])ai<l  $213,064,188  in  taxes,  compared 
with  $232,520,016  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  8.4  per  cent.  For 
July  alone,  the  tax  bill  of  the  Class  I 
roads  amounted  to  $31,658,421,  a  de- 
crease of  $3,665,503  under  July  of  1929. 

Twenty-four  Class  I  railroads  operat- 
ed at  a  loss  in  the  seven  months  of 
1930,  of  which  seven  were  in  the  east- 
ern, three  in  the  southern  and  14  in 
the  western  district. 

Net  operating  income  in  July  was 
$82,750,153,  at  the  yearly  rate  of  return 
of  3.76  per  cent.  July,  1929,  it  was  $123,- 
824,669  or  5.76  per  cent. 


Air  Competition  Grows 

T.-A.-T.-Maddux  Air  Lines'  western 
division,  comprising  California,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  handled  3,132  passen- 
gers in  August,  a  record  month.  H.  W. 
Beck,  traffic  manager,  reports  that  the 
entire  system  handled  24,995  passengers 
in  six  months  ended  June  30,  1930.  For 
the  week-end,  including  Labor  Day,  the 
western  division  created  a  new  record 
of  647  passengers  in  four  days.  On  Au- 
gust 29,  143  passengers  were  carried, 
Saturday,  159;  Sunday,  139.  and  Mon- 
day, 206. 


With  the  Same  Fire,  30  Days, 
9700  Miles 

Engine  4213.  one  of  20  delivered  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.,  comi)leted 
at  Kansas  City  August  31  a  world-rec- 
ord run  of  9700  miles  under  continuous 


fire.  The  run  was  between  Kansas  Cit\ 
and  Birmingham,  737  miles,  in  abmii 
750  hours. 

Handled  as  a  fast  nortiibound  and 
southbound  freight.  No.  4213  made  it> 
full  tonnage  over  the  entire  period,  and 
not  once  during  the  entire  test  was  thcrr 
a  minute's  delay  on  account  of  the  locn- 
motive.  Eighty  crews  were  used  during 
the  month.  The  largest  tonnage  was  on 
August  25,  when  the  engine  pulled  115 
cars,  or  5,025  tons.  Fort  Scott  to  Kansas 
City. 

D.  L.  Forsythe,  general  road  fore- 
man of  equipment,  was  in  charge  of  the 
endurance  run,  and  rode  the  engine 
during  the  entire  time  with  the  excep- 
tion of  400  miles. 

"This  run  was  made  for  three  rea- 
sons," he  said  at  the  completion  of  the 
run.  "First,  to  see  whether  a  freight 
locomotive  could  be  run  30  days  with- 
out the  flues  stopping  up  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impair  the  steaming  quaH- 
ties  of  the  engine;  second,  to  see  how 
long  an  engine  could  be  run  without 
having  the  fire  knocked  and  the  boiler 
washed  out;  third,  to  see  whether  the 
engine  would  steam  as  well  at  the  com- 
pletion of  9,700  miles  as  it  did  on  the 
first  of  the  trip. 

"The  locomotive  was  in  fine  condi- 
tion when  we  tied  up  last  night.  We 
could  have  gone  on  for  another  30  days 
liad  it  not  been  that  we  had  to  tie  up 
for  government  inspection. 

"I  believe  this  record  will  stand  as 
the  world's  endurance  record,  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  run  an  engine  without 
inspection  for  more  that  30  days.  Tlie 
only  way  it  could  be  passed  would  be 
to  run  on  a  faster  schedule  which  would 
show  more  mileage  at  the  end  of  the 
run." 


Give  the  Fireman  a  Chance 

When  a  fireman  crawls  out  over  the 
tender  to  measure  the  water  supply  he 
is  doing  dangerous  work  just  as  it  was 
done  when  locomotives  were  sensational 
novelties — gambling  with  death  as  men 
did  it  in  the  early  days  of  railroading. 
One  unexpected  jerk  around  a  curve  and 
the  man  goes  over  the  side.  The  pe- 
culiar part  of  this  is  that  while  laws 
have  been  enacted  making  it  unneces- 


sary for  men  to  risk  their  lives  between 
cars,  making  couplings,  and  others  pro- 
vide safety  for  them  in  various  other 
kinds  of  work  no  one  in  the  railroad 
world  seems  ever  to  have  thought  about 
the  firemen,  and  the  risk  they  are  com- 
pelled to  face  in  performing  a  simple 
duty  which  modern  invention  has  made 
unnecessary.  With  an  accurate,  de- 
pendable Tender  Water  Level  Indicator, 
right  in  front  of  the  engineer  or  fireman, 
this  risk  is  removed. 

The  Economy  Tender  Water  Level 
Indicator  operates  on  the  pneumatic 
principle.  It  is  positive,  and  has  simple 
mechanical  parts  that  cannot  get  out  of 
order  or  lose  their  accuracy.  The  gauge 
is  graduated  and  indicates  positively  the 
correct  depth  of  water  in  the  tender 
tank.  The  installation  of  the  Economj^ 
Indicator  is  very  simple,  and  can  be 
made  on  a  locomotive  in  a  few  hours. 
The  indicators  are  made  by  the 
Economy  Railway  Appliance  Co.  of 
Montreal. 


•  Not  So  Dull  on  the  Frisco 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway 
Company  reports  that  195  new  indus- 
tries had  been  located  along  its  rails 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1930, 
representing  a  total  value  of  $6,555,000. 
Thirty-three  of  this  number  were  locat- 
ed during  July.  Estimated  carlot  pro- 
duction of  these  industries  for  July  was 
placed  at  3.600. 


It  Has  Happened  Several  Times 

Twenty-five  persons,  including  several 
women  and  two  babies,  were  stranded 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark,,  Aug.  20.  Some 
had  gone  without  food  for  two  days, 
the  result  of  a  bus  line  owner  abscond- 
ing with  fares  paid  him  by  the  party 
which  left  Los  Angeles  Aug.  11,  for 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Their  plight 
was  discovered  in  municipal  court, 
where  three  drivers  were  exonerated  of 
charges  of  operating  a  bus  without  a 
permit,  brought  by  members  of  the 
party  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  drivers 
until  they  obtained  refund  of  fares  from 
the  owner  of  the  stage  line,  who,  it 
was  discovered,  had  left  the  party  in  EB 
Paso  and  absconded  into  Mexico. 


Th«'  nrlilK<'    Vir.iss  ilii-  (i.ililcii  (.iiic,  i'oniicrtinK  San  Francisco,  Mnrin  .-iimI   iIk-   K  l   llinpir.-.   i  a  lii  urn        Will   In-  >iiiiiliir 

tit  tin-  Iliiilsoii   Hi\<T  llriilKf  JiiMl  the  Philadelphia-Cnmden  Bridge.     It  Will  lie  N'l      h'vvt  From  I'liiza  lo  I'liixa.     The  Ccmcr 
Span  Will  be  4200  Feet  l^ung.    The  liridKe  ■\Vill  be  ::00  Feet   \'iove  the  Water  Line. 
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Much  of  This 

Difference  in  Riding  Quality 

Has  Been  Given  to  Freiglit  Cars 

by  Bettendorf 

Dalnian-Type 

Trucks 


The  Dalman  spring  group 
which  gives  Bettendorf  Dal- 
man-Type  trucks  ample  re- 
serve spring  capacity  and  un- 
usual shock  absorbing  ability, 
can  now  be  furnished  in  a 
single  cluster  as  illustrated 
above  if  desired. 

The  Dalman  feature  adds  two 
standard  coils  to  each  spring 
group. 


'HEN  the  covered  wagon  cossed  the  prairies,  every  stone  and 
every  chuck  hole  meant  a  distinct  jar  that  brought  fatigue  to  the 
intrepid  souls  aboard.  Today  the  balloon  tired  automobile  with  scientifi- 
cally designed  spring  suspension  glides  along  with  little  thought  to  the 
contour  of  the  road. 

Much  of  this  progress  toward  perfect  roadabillty  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  freight  car  by  that  highest  development  of  freight  car  truck, 
the  Bettendorf  Dalman-Type.  Your  rolling  stock  is  at  its  best  when 
cushioned  by  the  generous,  scientifically  arranged  Dalman  spring  group. 
The  economies  inherent  in  the  use  of  this  improved  equipment  are  obvi- 
ous and  considerable. 


THE  BET*^ 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS^ 


□MPANY 

BETTENDORF.IOWA 
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Loadings  Show  Some  Increase 
Revenue  frt-iglit  loadings  for  the  week 
ended  August  23  were  940,549  cars,  an 
increase  of  17,726  cars  over  the  preced- 
ing week  but  a  reduction  of  197,417  tars 
below  the  same  week  in  1929.  It  also 
was  a  decrease  of  140,149  cars  below 
the  same  week  in  1928.  Miscellaneous 
freight  loading  for  the  week  was  367,- 
279  cars,  88,669  cars  under  the  same 
week  in  1929  and  57,455  cars  under  the 
same  week  in  1928.  L.C.L.  nulse. 
amounted  to  236.423  cars,  a  decrease  of 
25,377  cars  below  the  week  last  year 
and  20,866  cars  below  the  week  in  1928. 
Coal  loading  amounted  to  152,908  cars, 
a  decrease  of  21.876  cars  below  the  same 
week  in  1929  and  20,208  cars  below  the 
same  week  in  1928.  Forest  products 
amounted  to  41,376  cars,  28,287  cars  un- 
der the  week  in  1929  and  25,698  cars 
under  the  same  week  in  1928. 

Grain  and  grain  products  totaled  57,- 
786  cars,  a  decrease  of  4,045  cars  be- 
low the  week  in  1929  but  1,606  cars 
above  the  same  week  in  1928.  In  the 
western  districts  alone,  grain  and  grain 
products  were  42.581  cars,  a  decrease 
of  3,353  cars  below  the  same  week  in 
1929. 

Live  stock  loading  totaled  21,843  cars, 
4,359  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  5,110  cars  under  the  week  in  1928. 
In  the  western  districts  alone,  live  stock 
loading  amounted  to  16,031  cars,  a  de- 
crease of  3,631  cars  compared  with  the 
same  week  last  year. 

.Ml  districts  reported  reductions  in 
the  total  loading  of  all  conunodities, 
compared  with  the  same  weeks  in  1929 
and  1928. 


Airplane  Parachute  Tests  Successful 

Tests  of  an  airplane  parachute  de- 
signed to  enable  planes  to  land  safely 
in  case  of  motor  failure,  fog,  damage 
to  the  plane  or  loss  of  control,  were 
completed  successfully  at  Detroit,  Sep- 
tember 2  by  the  Detroit  Aircraft  Corpn. 
On  two  tests,  the  pilot,  Vance  Breese, 
put  the  plane  into  a  spin  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2500  feet,  bringing  it  down  safe- 
ly with  the  huge  parachute.  During  the 
first  experiment,  the  plane  landed  in  a 
tree  with  only  minor  damage  under  con- 
ditions closely  approximating  those 
which  would  be  encountered  in  emer- 
gency use.  On  the  second  test,  the  ship 
landed  on  the  airport,  with  slight  dam- 
age to  the  lower  wing  and  undercar- 
riage. Breese  came  down  with  the  plane 
on  both  flights.  The  designer  of  the 
parachute,  James  T.  Russell,  declares 
that  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  airplane 
crashes  can  be  avoided  through  general 
use  of  this  device.  With  this  apparatus, 
the  pilot  pulls  the  chute  release  cord 
when  he  has  difficulty  in  the  air,  and 
the  ship  automatically  is  brought  to 
earth  without  use  of  the  motor  or  at- 


tention to  the  controls.  The  pilot  chuif 
which  opens  as  soon  as  the  release  i- 
pulled,  will  automatically  right  tlu 
plane  from  any  maneuver  before  tin- 
main  60-foot  parachute  opens,  which 
checks  the  speed  of  descent,  and  lowers 
it  to  the  ground  at  a  speed  of  about 
15  miles  an  hour.  At  this  speed,  it  is 
possible  for  a  plane  to  land  in  a  forest, 
on  mountains  or  practically  anywhere, 
without  serious  damage  or  injury  to  the 
occupants.  The  parachute  should  brinR 
a  plane  safely  to  the  ground  when 
opened  at  any  altitude  above  300  feet. 

The  Intermountain  Region 
is  Watchful 

Enactment  of  an  amendment  i)y  Sen- 
ator Pittman  to  the  long  and  short-haul 
section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
is  urged  in  a  statement  of  W.  C.  Mc- 
Carthy, president  of  the  Intermediate 
Rate  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on 
file  in  the  senate  committee  on  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  Pittman  amendment  proposes  to 
add  to  the  section  the  words  "or  on 
account  of  water  competition  through 
the  Panama  Canal,"  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  according  to  Senator  Pitt- 
man, that  if  the  railroads  ask  for  a 
lower  rate  on  any  commodity  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  on  account 
of  the  competition  of  the  canal,  then  if 
that  rate  is  granted  to  the  more  distant 
point  the  same  rate  or  no  greater  rate 
shall  be  granted  to  intermediate  points. 


Locomotives 

The  reports  of  carriers  filed  with  the 
.\merican  Railway  Association  show 
that  new  locomotives  on  order  August 
1  this  year  totaled  296  compared  with 
410  on  the  same  day  last  year,  a  de- 
crease of  114.  There  were  placed  in 
service  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  484  new  locomotives  compared 
with  371  in  the  same  period  of  1929, 
an  increase  of  113;  locomotives  leased 
or  otherwise  accjuired  are  not  included 
in  these  figures. 

Inquiries  for  equipment  since  our 
August  issue  have  been  made  by  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  for  from 
one  to  ten  locomotives  of  the  2-6-6-2 
type;  and  by  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
(Brazil)  for  ten  Garratt  type  locomo- 
tives. 

Orders  for  locomotives  have  recently 
been  reported  as  having  been  placed 
with  the  American  Locomotive  Co.: 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  four  0-4-0;  Lehigh 
\'alley,  one  4-8-4;  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  six  locomotive  ten- 
ders; Pickands  Mather  &  Co.,  one  six- 
wheel  switcher. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  re- 
ports August  shipments  of  $3,160,000, 
against  $2,525,000  in  July  and  $3,870,00(1 


in  August,  1929.  Shipments  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year  totaled  $23,- 
160,000  against  $14,100,000.  Business 
booked  in  August  showed  an  increase 
amounting  to  $1,720,000,  against  $330,- 
000  in  July  and  $870,000  in  August, 
1929.  Unfilled  orders  September  1  to- 
taled $11,200,000  compared  with  $14,- 
630,000  a  year  ago.  Recent  orders  re- 
ported placed  with  this  builder  are: 
Chicago  Great  Western,  fifteen  2-10-4; 
Lehigh  Valley,  one  4-8-4;  Lehigh  & 
New  England,  three  heavy  switchers; 
Northern  Natal  Navigation  Co.,  Port 
Natal,  S.  A.,  one  2-10-2. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  building  12  elec- 
tric locomotives  in  its  shops  at  Altoona. 
These  include  eight  of  the  road's  0-1 
type  and  two  of  the  P-5  type  of  pas- 
senger locomotives  and  two  L-6  freight 
locomotives.  Two  of  the  0-1  type  have 
been  completed. 


Passenger  Car 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is 
inquiring  for  ten  horse  express  cars 
since  our  August  issue.  The  following 
e(|uipment  has  been  ordered:  Boston  & 
Maine,  four  de  luxe  coaches  and  two 
combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars 
from  Osgood  Bradley;  Maine  Central, 
five  de  luxe  coaches  and  two  combina- 
tion baggage  and  smoking  cars  fron) 
Osgood  Bradley;  New  York  Central,  50 
milk  cars  from  the  Merchants  Dispatch. 


Freight  Cars 

Reports  filed  with  the  car  service  di- 
vision of  the  A.R.A.  indicate  that  Class 
1  railroads  had  438,710  surplus  freight 
cars  in  good  repair  and  inmiediately 
available  for  service  August  14,  a  de- 
crease of  8,511  cars  compared  with  Au- 
gust 7,  when  there  were  447,221  cars. 
Surplus  coal  cars  totaled  158,455  on  tiie 
same  date,  a  decrease  of  3,916  within 
about  a  week,  while  surplus  box  cars 
totaled  225,357  cars,  a  decrease  of  3,809 
for  the  same  period.  Reports  showed 
further  25,422  surplus  stock  cars,  a  de- 
crease of  1.629  below  the  number  re- 
ported August  7,  while  surplus  refrig- 
erator cars  totaled  13,184,  an  increase  of 
76  for  the  same  period. 

Class  1  railroads  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1930  placed  55,660  new 
freight  cars  in  service.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year,  42,552  new  freight  cars 
W'ere  placed  in  service.  Of  the  new- 
freight  cars  installed  28,616  were  box 
cars,  an  increase  of  8.069  compared  with 
such  installations  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1929.  There  also  were  21,463 
new  coal  cars  placed  in  service  in  the 
seven  months  of  this  year  compared 
with  14,475  installed  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  In  addition  the  rail- 
roads installed  3,177  flat  cars,  1,615  re- 
frigerator cars,  488  stock  cars  and  301 
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Nation-wide 


Grade  Separation 
Is  Impractical 
But... 


CROSSING  HAZARDS  can  be  removecl! 


r 


At  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  barrier 
the  wire  rope  gives  an  even  bearing  against 
the  car.  The  snubber  has  not  started  to  act. 


Compare  the  position  of  the  snubber  in 
this  picture  with  its  position  in  the  illustra- 
tion above.  Here  the  snubber  has  moved 
to  ta!<e  uo  the  shock. 


GRADE  separations,  being  urged  today,  would  require  gene- 
rations of  construction  work.  At  a  cost  of  fiundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  railroad  right-of-ways  in  many  places  would 
practically  require  rebuilding. 

Wide-spread  crossing  safety  to  satisfy  both  railroads  and  motor- 
ing public  must  be  complete  as  well  as  economically  possible. 
In  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN— a  positive,  yielding  crossing 
safeguard"-such  protection  is  provided  at  a  cost  that  is  not  pro- 
hibitive. 

This  automatic,  yielding  barrier  removes  the  hazard  at  crossings  by 
forcibly  keeping  vehicles  off  the  tracks.  If,  through  carelessness 
or  recklessness,  it  is  hit  by  a  machine,  a  yielding  snubber  takes 
up  the  shock  and  gradually  but  surely  the  vehicle  is  brought  to  a 
stop  without  damage  to  the  machine  or  injury  to  occupants. 

Complete  protection  such  as  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 
provides  is  available  at  once.  Installation  is  simple,  relatively  in- 
expensive and  can  be  made  without  long  delay.  The  first  cost  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  expense  involved  in  grade  separations,  and 
maintenance  is  low  enough  to  be  considered  negligible.  Write 
for  details  of  construction,  operation  and  installation. 

The  fundamenlal  idea  From  which  THE  HIGHWAY  GUAR- 
DIAN has  been  developed  was  the  ingenious  conception 
of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Strauss,  eminent  consulting  engineer 
and   builder  of  many  of  the  world's  famous  bridges. 

FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco      St.  Louis  Montreal 


THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 

THE   CROSSING    GATE    THE   MOTORIST    CANNOT  CRASH 
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miscellaneous  cars  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  this  year. 

August  1  of  this  year  the  railroads 
had  19,627  new  freight  cars  on  order 
compared  with  36.335  cars  on  the  same 
day  last  year,  and  14,704  on  the  same 
day  two  years  ago. 

Since  the  August  issue  the  following 
inquiries  have  been  made  for  freight 
cars:  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  39  70-ton  gon- 
dolas, and  38  70-ton  flats;  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  seven  50-ton  gondolas; 
Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  50  7,000-gal.  tank- 


cars;  Western  Fruit  Express,  an  ad'ii- 
tional  100  steel  underfranies  for  refriu; 
erator  cars. 

Recent  orders  include:  American 
-Smelting  &  Refining,  75  gondolas  to 
Koppcl;  Jacob  Decker  &  .Son,  repairs 
to  50  refrigerator  cars  to  Ryan  Car  Co.: 
l-:igin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  300  flat  and  25(1 
gondolas  to  be  built  in  own  shops;  Great 
Northern,  100  hopper  cars  to  Canton 
Car  Co.;  Haley,  Chisholm  &  Morris,  20 
air  dump  cars  to  Koppel;  Illinois  Steel 
Co.:  five  steel  flat  and  105  ingot  cars 


to  ."Kmerican  Car  &  Foundry;  Lehigh 
it  New  England,  300  box  and  five  ca- 
l)ooses  to  Magor  Car  Co.;  Mather  Stock 
Car  Co.,  200  stock  cars  being  construct- 
ed in  their  own  shops;  Mexican  Rail- 
way, 85  box,  15  automobile  and  15  flat 
to  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.;  United  States 
navy  department,  bureau  of  supplies  and 
accounts,  one  steel  50-ton  box  to  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry;  Western  Fruit 
Express,  100  steel  underframes  to 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  repairs  to  five 
steel  hopper  cars  to  Koppel. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

COLORADO. — The  New  Mexico  Lum- 
ber Co.  is  planning  to  build  a  line  be- 
tween McPhee  and  Terris,  about  15 
miles. 

MEXICO.  —  The  Imperial  Petroleum 
Exploration  Co.,  Tampico,  Tam.,  has 
bought  from  the  Corona  Oil  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  in- 
terests, the  line  from  Homo,  Tam.,  to 
Panuco,  Ver.  C,  38  miles.  It  is  planned 
to  extend  the  road  from  Panuco  to  El 
Higo,  Ver.  C,  32  miles. 
MONTANA.— The  Montana  Power  Co. 
is  planning  to  build  a  line  from  a  point 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Pablo,  near 
Poison,  to  the  site  of  its  new  $10,000,000 
power  plant  on  the  Flathead  River,  nine 
miles. 

NEVADA.— The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  is  receiving  bids  for  a  branch 
line  from  a  i)oint  on  the  main  line  be- 
tween Bracken  and  Pierce  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  government  rail- 
road at  the  site  of  the  Boulder  Dam, 
about  22  miles. 

OKLAHOMA.— 'I"hc  Frisco  Lines  has 
let  a  contract  to  AUhands  &  Davis, 
Joplin,  Mo.,  to  extend  its  Shamrock 
branch  to  an  oil  refinery  near  Drum- 
right,  three  miles,  to  cost  about  $120,000. 
TEXAS. — Construction  by  the  Burling- 
ton of  about  110  miles  of  new-  line  from 
Childress  to  Pampa  was  ai)proved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  condition  that  the  Burlington  and 
Rock  Island  arrange  for  joint  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  line  between 
Shamrock  and  Wellington,  and  south 
from  Wellington  to  a  point  where  the 
Rock  Island  will  connect  with  the 
Frisco  Lines  north  of  Quanah.  This 
arrangement,  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  two  lines  between  Shamrock  and 
Wellington,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  for  approval.  The  construc- 
tion authorized  is  to  begin  about  Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

— The  Texas  &  Pacific  Northern  has 
asked  permission  to  build  333  miles  of 
new  line  in  Texas.    The  proposed  line 


is  to  e.\tend  from  a  point  near  Big 
Spring,  Howard  county,  to  a  point  near 
Vega,  Oldham  county,  232  miles,  from 
a  connection  with  this  line  in  Terry 
county  to  Lubbock,  46  miles,  and  from 
a  connection  with  the  first  line  near 
Dimmitt  to  Amarillo,  55  miles. 

— The  Warren  Central  has  asked  per- 
mission to  build  a  line  from  a  point 
near  Hockley  to  Katy,  15  miles,  to 
serve  a  salt  mine  and  gypsum  deposits. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ARIZONA.  —  Tucson.  The  Southern 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  Robert  E. 
McKee,  El  Paso,  for  a  sanitarium  to 
cost  about  $135,000. 

ILLINOIS.  —  East    St.    Louis.  The 

Terminal  R.R.  Association  of  St.  Louis 
has  permission  to  build  three  east  side 
approaches  to  the  St.  Louis  municipal 
bridge,  and  a  union  passenger  station 
at  Railroad  and  South  Main  streets,  to 
cost  $700,000. 

— Decatur.  The  Wabash  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  Jerome  A.  Moss,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
for  an  addition  to  the  enginehouse,  and 
a  wash  and  locker  building  to  co>t 
$100,000. 

— South  Chicago.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  the  M.  A. 
Long  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  an  addition  to 
its  Calumet  elevator  "A"  at  103rd  street 
and  Calumet  l^iver,  to  cost  about  $300,- 
000. 

— Galesburg.  The  Burlington  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co.  for  an  "N.  &  W."  type  electric  cin- 
der plant. 

— Chicago.  The  Chicago  &  North 
Western  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Adams 
Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  for  an  in- 
bound and  outbound  freight  station, 
west  of  Orleans  street  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chicago  River,  to  cost  about 
$125,000. 

MINNESOTA.— Duluth.  The  Northern 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  George  II. 
Lounsbury  &  Son,  Duluth,  for  an  ex- 
tension to  the  enginehouse  here  to  c<'  t 
about  $42,000. 


MISSOURI.— St.  Louis.  The  Terminal 
R.R.  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  Excavating  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  for  excavating  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Merchandise  Mart.  A  contract  has 
been  let  to  the  Smith  &  Brennan  Con- 
crete Pile  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  6,000  piles 
to  cost  about  $225,000. 
NEBRASKA.— Hastings.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Co.  for  an  "N.  &  W."  type 
electric  cinder  plant. 
NEW  YORK.— Angola.  The  Nickel 
Plate  has  let  a  contract  to  the  H.  E. 
Culbertson  Co.  for  the  substructure  and 
grading  for  a  bridge  at  this  point  to 
cost  $120,000.  A  contract  for  the  super- 
structure has  been  let  to  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  at  a  cost  of  $58,000. 

— BufTalo.  The  Erie  and  the  Nickel 
Plate  have  let  a  contract  to  J.  W.  Cow- 
per,  Inc.,  BuflFalo,  for  a  produce  ter- 
minal and  market  at  Clinton  street  and 
Bailey  avenue,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
OHIO.— Cleveland.  The  Nickel  Plate 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Marsh  Hart 
Co.  for  the  substructure  of  a  bridge  at 
Woodland  avenue  to  cost  about  $94,000. 
A  contract  for  the  superstructure  has 
been  let  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at 
a  cost  of  $57,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  —  Pittsburgh.  The 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  Ellington-Miller  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  a  freight  terminal  to  be  used  by 
the  Universal  Carloading  &  Distribut- 
ing Co.,  to  cost  about  $100,000. 
WEST  VIRGINIA.— Jacksonburg.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  for  a  water  treating  plant 
here. 

WYOMING.— Cheyenne.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Utah 
Construction  Co.,  Ogden,  for  grading  a 
classification  yard,  and  for  the  sub- 
structure of  a  12-track  bridge  over 
Crow  Creek.  The  yard  proper  and  the 
substructure  of  the  bridge  will  cost 
about  $1,860,000. 
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N  1911-1912  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  ofFice  building  in  Chicago 
was  wired  from  bottom  to  top  with  OKONITE.  Ten  years 
later  the  top  six  stories  were  gutted  by  fire  and  the 
lower  floors  deluged  with  water,  but  the  OKONITE-wired 
circuits  on  the  lower  floors,  even  though  submerged  in  water, 
were  used  without  diff^iculty.  In  spite  of  this  abuse  and 
another  eight  years  of  service  since  1922,  this  original 
OKONITE  on  the  lower  floors  is  still  functioning  perfectly, 
after  almost  twenty  years. 


IS  service! 


OKONITE  PRODuaS 


Okon-le 
Insulated  Wires 
and  Cables 

Varnished  Cambric 
Cables 

Oltonite 
Insulating  Tape 

Manson 
Friction  Tape 

Okocord 

Okoloom 


Impregnated 
Paper  Cables 


Super-tension  Cables 
Splicing  Materials 


Recently,  in  a  spirit  of  investigation,  we  removed  some  of 
the  wire  from  the  conduits  over  the  boiler  room  and  found 
it  still  in  perfect  condition.  Due  to  heat  and  moisture  the 
conduits  had  almost  rusted  through  from  the  inside.  The 
OKONITE  came  out  covered  with  a  coat  of  rust.  But  the 
insulation  still  tests  'way  above  any  standard  requirements 
and  promises  to  be  good  for  at  least  another  twenty  years 
of  use. 


THE  OKONITE  COMPANY 

Founded  1878 

THE  OKONITE-CALLENDER  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Factories:  Possaic,  N.  J.  Palerscn,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


:  Electric  Co..  Cinclnnoli,  O. 


SALES  OFFICES. 

PinSBURGH                  ST.  LOUIS  ATLANTA  BIRMINGHAM 

LOS  ANGELES                  SEAHLE  DALLAS 
Generol  Electric  Supply  Corp.,  Boston,  AAatl. 

Conodion  Reprcienloliveit  Cubon  Repfcientotiveii 

Engineering  Moteriols.  Limited.  Montreol  Victor  G.  Mendoio  Co..  Hovona 
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Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

James  E.  Graver,  general  siiperiiitend- 
ciit,  Nortiicrii  Tacific  lines  west  of 
Paradise,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  western  lines 
with  headijuarters  as  before  at  Seattle, 
succeeding  Thomas  H.  Lantry,  deceased. 
W.  H.  Strachan,  general  superintendent, 
lines  east  of  Mandan,  N.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  lines  east  of  Helena  and  Butte,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  St.  I'aul.  T. 
F.  Lowry,  general  superintendent  of  the 
lines  between  Mandan  and  Paradise,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  lines  west  of  Helena  and 
Butte,  with  heachpiarters  at  .Seattle. 
Three  general  superintendents'  districts 
have  been  al)olished  and  consolidated 
into  lines  east  and  lines  west  of  Helena 
and  Butte.  C.  T.  Sponsel,  assistant  to 
general  superintendent  at  .St.  Paul,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Lake  Superior  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Duluth,  succeeding  W.  D. 
Pearce,  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent with  hcadcpiarters  at  St.  Paul,  suc- 
ceeding J.  B.  McLane,  retired. 

C.  J.  Stephenson,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  second  district  of  the 
Frisco  Lines,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  general  manager  with  head- 
quarters as  before  at  Springfield,  Mo. 
The  jurisdiction  of  M.  M.  Sisson,  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  first  dis- 
trict with  headquarters  at  Springfield, 
has  been  extended  to  include  the  sec- 
ond district.  W.  H.  Bevans,  superintend- 
ent of  the  northern  division  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.,  has  returned  from  a  leave 
of  absence.  E.  E.  Carter,  acting  super- 
intendent, has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

L.  C.  Fritch,  vice  president.  Rock 
Island  Lines  at  Chicago,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  also  of  the  Denver  Union 
Terminal  for  the  ensuing  year,  succeed- 
ing J.  S.  Pyeatt,  president  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  (irande  Western,  who  has 
been  elected  vice  president. 

Albert  E.  Clift,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  with  heachjuarters  at 
Savannah,  has  been  elected  president 
also  of  the  Wrightsville  &  Tennille,  the 
W'adley  Southern,  the  Louisville  & 
W'adley,  the  Sylvania  Central  and  the 
Short  Lines  Motor  Transport. 

Horace  Johnson,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  with  headquarters  at  Duluth,  has 
retired  after  53  years  of  railway  service, 
42  of  which  have  been  with  that  rail- 
road. 

W.  Frank  Knox,  receiver  and  presi- 


dent of  the  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  wiili 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Frisco  Lines,  of 
which  the  former  road  is  now  a  part. 

Charles  E.  Carlson,  first  vice  presi- 
dent, Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  ha>. 
been  elected  president,  succeeding  Wil- 
liam A.  McGonagle,  deceased.  E.  H. 
Dresser,  chief  engineer  with  headquar- 
ters at  Duluth,  has  been  elected  vice 
president  also,  to  succeed  Mr.  Carlson. 

The  Santa  Fe  announces  the  following 
changes  in  the  operating  department ; 
C.  E.  Smyer,  superintendent  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  division  with  headquarters 
at  La  Junta,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Colorado  division  with  head(|uarters  at 
I'ueblo,  succeeding  H.  A.  Tice,  appoint- 
ed special  representative  of  the  general 
manager  of  the  western  lines  at  Pueblo. 
The  Arkansas  River  division  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  Colorado  division. 
B.  A.  West,  superintendent  of  the  Rio 
(irande  division,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico division  with  headquarters  as  before 
at  Albuquer<iue.  This  appointment  is  in 
connection  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
Rio  (irande  division  and  the  New  Mex- 
ico division  of  which  H.  R.  McKee  is 
superintendent  with  headquarters  at  Las 
Vegas,  N.  M. 

D.  E.  Rossiter,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Milwaukee  with  headtjuarters  at 
Butte,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Idaho  division.  The  position 
of  general  superintendent  at  Butte  has 
been  abolished.  Mr.  Rossiter  succeeds 
N.  H.  Fuller,  transferred  to  the  North- 
ern Montana  division  with  headquartt 
at  Lewistown, -succeeding  A.  C.  Bowen, 
assigned  to  other  duties.  The  Olympic 
division  has  been  combined  with  the 
coast  division  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

F.  E.  Devlin,  superintendent  at  Ta- 
conia. 

J.  M.  MacArthur,  superintendent  of 
the  Medicine  Hat  division  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  at  Medicine  Hat,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Regina  division  witli 
headquarters  at  Regina,  Sask.,  succeed- 
ing J.  H.  Chown,  transferred  to  the  Ed- 
monton division  with  headquarters  at 
Edmonton,  Alta.  Mr.  Chown  succeeds 

G.  J.  Fox,  transferred  to  the  Medicine 
Hat  ilivisioii,  succeeding  Mr.  MacAr- 
thur. J.  M.  Fryers,  assistant  superin 
tendent  on  the  Saskatchewan  district  at 
Wynyard,  has  been  transferred  to  tiu 
Manitoba  district  at  Minnedosa,  sue 
ceeding  S.  R.  Lamb,  transferred  to 
Wynyard. 

The  Wabash  announces  that  the  ju 
risdiction  of  E.  A.  Sollitt,  general  >  ! 


perintendent  of  the  eastern  district  at 
St.  Louis,  has  been  extended  over  the 
entire  system.  The  position  of  general 
superintendent  at  St.  Louis  has  been 
abolished  and  W.  W.  Greenland  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
western  division  with  headquarters  at 
Moberly,  Mo.,  succeeding  R.  A.  Mess- 
more,  transferred  to  the  Springfield  di- 
vision with  headquarters  at  Springfield. 
111.  Mr.  Messmore  succeeds  H.  O.  Lel- 
ley,  transferred  to  the  Pern  division 
with  head(|uarters  at  Peru,  Ind. 

A.  R.  Taylor,  inspector  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis. 

W.  J.  McWhorter,  superintendent  of 
the  Nashville  division  of  the  Nashville. 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  with  headquar- 
ters at  Nashville,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Paducah  &  Mem- 
phis division  also,  succeeding  W.  J. 
Hills,  appointed  general  agent  in  the 
transportation  department  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Paducah,  Ky. 

The  headquarters  of  the  following  of- 
ficers of  the  operating  department  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  have  been  trans- 
ferrd  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  the  gen- 
eral office  building  at  Norfolk,  Va.:  E. 
C.  Bagwell,  general  manager;  W.  G. 
Slaughter,  chief  special  agent;  J.  C. 
Wroton,  general  superintendent  trans- 
portation; C.  E.  Hix,  superintendent 
transportation;  W.  F.  Williams,  super- 
intendent telegraph;  E.  Y.  Graves,  su- 
perintendent stations  and  transfers;  C. 
S.  Patton,  general  superintendent  mo- 
live  power;  W.  C.  Kirby,  general  su- 
perintendent yards  and  terminals;  C.  D. 
Thornton,  supervisor  rules;  W.  W.  Ful- 
ler, safety  supervisor. 

Charles  A.  Manthe,  terminal  train- 
master on  the  Great  Northern  at  Seattle, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 


Financial  &  Legal 

W.  C.  Askew,  treasurer  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  at  Savannah,  will  retire 
November  1,  after  49  years  in  the  serv- 
ice of  that  road.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  C.  F.  Groves,  secretary.  Mr.  Groves 
will  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Oliver  E.  Sweet,  assistant  attorney  in 
the  bureau  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  formerly 
assistant  attorney  general  for  South  Da- 
kota, has  been  appointed  director  of 
finance  for  the  commission,  succeeding 
C.  D.  Mahaffie. 
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Elesco 
CF 
Boiler 
Feed  Pump 


The  Elesco  Heater 
Showing  Tubes  Partly 
Withdrawn. 


Feed  Water  Heating 

Makes  the  Boiler  BIGGER 


ONE  of  the  fundaiiieiilal  reasons 
for  the  application  of  fee<l 
water  heaters  is  to  give  the  Ijoih-r 
greater  suslaine<l  capacity. 

This  capacity  can  be  had  at  higher 
cost  by  in<-reasing  lioiler  size  an<J 
fuel  consu  nip  lion,  but  the  Klesco 
feed  water  heater  a<lds  at  h'ast  15 
per  cent  to  suslaineci  l>oiler  <-a|)a- 
city  without  a  correspoii<ling  in- 


crease in  w«'ighl  an<l  no  ad«h'- 

tional  fuel. 

This  lo  per<'enl  increase  in  l><>il<'r 
capa«'ity  means  more  tonnage 
haule<l;  nior«'  transp<»rlation  re\«'- 
nue  per  dollar  of  op«'rat  ing«>\pense. 

The  cost  is  niighl>  small  <-ompared 
Mith  th«"  permanent  incr«'ase  in 
<'arning  capacity  that  feed  water 
heating  brings. 


THE  SUPERHEATER  CO^IPANY 


60  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Peoples  Gas  Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada:    The  Superheater  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
Superheaters 

Feed  Water  Heaters  Superheated  Steam  Pyrometers  Exh.uist  Steam  Injectorg 
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CONLEY 

Solid  Manganese 
Self  Guarded 

SPRING 
FROGS 


SHOWING  SPRING  FROG  IN  SERVICE 


Are  giving  excellent  service 
under  severe  traffic  condi- 
tions on  Railroads  using 
them. 

Twenty  years  successful 
service  by  CONLEY  TYPE 
FROGS  have  demonstrated 
their  merit  for  safe  and  eco- 
nomical service. 

CONLEY  FROG 
&  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


Charles  Franklin,  general  attorney  ot 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  New  York  for 
more  than  25  years,  has  resigned  to 
engage  in  private  practice. 

Herbert  Fitzpatrick,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  with  headciuarters  at  Cleveland, 
has  been  appointed  vice  president,  law 
and  corporate  relations  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

F.  J.  Schillinger,  assistant  freight 
claim  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  .St.  Louis, 
has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent 
with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
L.  L.  Shepard,  assigned  to  other  duties. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

C.  J.  Irwin,  division  storekeeper  on 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  at  Tem- 
ple, Tex.,  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent  and  storekeeper  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cleburne,  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  S. 
Newton,  deceased.  H.  W.  Hughes,  chief 
clerk  in  the  purchasing  department  at 
Cleburne,  succeeds  Mr.  Irwin. 

H.  C.  Youngs,  lumber  buyer  for  the 
Milwaukee  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  tie  and  timl)er 
agent  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding F.  S.  Pooler,  retired. 


Traffic 

F.  P.  Kinney,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  \'ew  Haven  Lines  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed freight  traffic  manager,  suc- 
ceeding George  M.  Wood,  retired.  W.  J. 
Landon,  assistant  general  freight  agent 
and  commerce  assistant,  succeeds  Mr. 
Kinney. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Lines  has 
appointed  W.  C.  Clark  assistant  traffic 
manager  with  headquarters  at  Shrevc- 
l)ort.  La. 

W.  I.  Lightfoot,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis  with  headquarters  at  Nash- 
ville, has  been  appointed  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville with  headquarters  at  Louisville, 
succeeding  Robert  D.  Pusey,  deceased. 
John  F.  Gaffney,  Jr.,  assistant  general 
liassenger  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

L.  A.  Sackbauer,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  coal  traffic 
manager  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
St.  Louis.  J.  R.  Staley  succeeds  Mr. 
Sackbauer. 

H.  L.  Pigott,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Wabash  with  head- 
i|uarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  Ma- 
loney,  resigned. 


Mechanical 

W.  E.  Harraison,  master  mechanic  uf 
the  Erie  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 


pointed district  master  mechanic.  New 
York  district,  with  headquarters  at 
.Secaucus,  X.  J.,  succeeding  George 
Thibaut,  transferred  to  Port  Jervis,  N. 
Y.  Mr.  Thibaut  succeeds  E.  Pool,  mas- 
ter mechanic,  transferred  to  Marion, 
Ohio.  G.  E.  Lund,  master  mechanic  at 
Marion,  has  been  transferred  to  Mead- 
ville to  succeed  Mr.  Harmison. 

William  L.  Kinsell  has  been  appoint- 
ed superintendent  motive  power  and 
equipment  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  with 
headquarters  at  Anchorage. 

The  Burlington  announces  that  W.  A. 
Kelly,  assistant  master  mechanic,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  has  retired  at  his  own  re- 
quest after  fifty  years'  continuous  serv- 
ice. The  position  of  assistant  master  me- 
chanic at  Ottumwa  has  been  abolished. 

J.  W.  Jackson,  division  master  me- 
chanic on  the  Alberta  district  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Edmonton,  Alta., 
has  been  transferred  to  Medicine  Hat, 
Alta.,  replacing  D.  M.  Smith,  transferred 
to  Edmonton. 

The  headquarters  of  A.  H.  Beirne, 
master  mechanic  of  the  New  Mexico 
division  of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines,  has 
been  transferred  from  Raton  to  Albu- 
querque. J.  P.  McMurray,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Rio  Grande  division,  which 
has  been  consolidated  with  the  New 
Mexico  division,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant master  mechanic  of  the  latter  tii- 
vision  with  headquarters  at  El  Paso. 


Civil 

The  Milwaukee  announces  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment: W.  F.  McDonald,  division 
engineer  of  the  Spokane  division,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  engineer,  main- 
tenance of  way,  lines  west  of  Mobridge, 
S.  D.,  succeeding  J.  F.  Pinson,  assigned 
to  other  duties;  C.  J.  Swane,  division 
engineer,  Northern  Montana  division  at 
Lewistown,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Milwaukee,  replacing  C.  F.  Allen,  as- 
signed to  other  duties;  the  Northern 
Montana  division  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain division  have  been  consolidated  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  D.  C.  Rhynsburger, 
division  engineer  of  the  latter,  has  been 
extended  over  both  divisions;  L.  R. 
Boettcher,  division  engineer  of  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  division,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Racine  &  Southwestern 
division  with  headciuarters  at  Beloit, 
Wis.,  replacing  C.  Holland,  assigned  to 
other  duties;  the  Wisconsin  Yalley  di- 
vision and  the  La  Crosse  division  have 
been  consolidated  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  G.  K.  Farner,  division  engineer  of  the 
latter,  has  been  extended  over  both  di- 
visions; F.  R.  King,  formerly  division 
engineer  at  Portage,  Wis.,  has  returned 
from  a  leave  of  absence  and  has  been 
ai)pointed  division  engineer  at  Madison, 
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THE  EVERTITE  RAIL  JOINT 

is  a  development,  not  merely  a  new  invention  and 
provides  the  nearest  approach  to  continuous  rail. 

It  is  now  in  use  on  leading  railroads. 


If  you  want  better  tracK,  longer  life  rail  and  lower 
maintenance  costs  find  out  about  the 
EVERTITE  RAIL  JOINT. 


Fig.  1                                                       /•;•,£?.  2  Fig.  3 

This  viciv  shozt's  one  bar  cut  in  center  Section  through  center  shoiving  Section  through  rail  looking  at  end  of 
and  the  opposite  bar  in  full  length  solid  rigid  pillozv-block  formation  Uars  toward  center  of  joint.  X otc  clear- 
indicating  the  solid  central  portion.                       at  center  of  bars.  ance  between  rail  web  and  bars. 


Constant  Spring  Tension  Keeps  Bolts  Tight 

Evertite  bars  are  drop  forced  producing  a 
live  joint,  tKe  rail  ends  are  bridged  togetHer 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENTS,  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Progress  demands  superior  construction 
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npHE  grizzled  sales 
manager  can  spot, 
at  a  glance,  an  extra 
ante  in  the  swindle 
sheet.  He  is  reason- 
able, too,  about  legiti- 
mate expense  accounts. 
In  Philadelphia,  for  in- 
stance, he  knows  that 
three  or  four  dollars  a 
day  will  buy  a  star 
salesman  the  comforts 
of  a  king  .  .  .  Here 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  the  trains, 
but  10  minutes  away 
from  the  dust  and  din 
are  garage  facilities, 
unrestricted  parking 
area,  good  food  in  the 
Coffee  Shop  or  main 
dining  room;  and  a 
fresh  cool  river-blown 
breeze  to  tone  up  the 
travel  tired  .  .  .  Yes, 
sir,  ....  The  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  little  more 
like  home.  Ask  the 
sales  manager  ...  he 
knows. 

DANIEL  CRAWFORD.  Jr  .  Mgt. 


II  HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39"™  £.  CHESTNUT  ST.- PHILADELPHIA- 


Wis.,  succeeding  B.  V.  Burtch,  assigtud 
to  other  duties. 

K.  B.  Duncan,  district  engineer  of  tlic 
ouii,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  with  head- 
quarters at  Galveston,  has  been  appoint- 
ed chief  engineer,  succeeding  Frank 
Merritt,  deceased.  W.  W.  Wilson,  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  southern  division 
at    Tiniple,  succeeds  Mr.  Duncan. 

L.  J.  Hughes,  system  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  first 
district  with  headquarters  at  Des 
Moines,  succeeding  A.  C.  Bradley,  ap- 
l)ointed  division  engineer  of  the  Iowa 
division  at  the  same  point.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley succeeds  W.  E.  Heimerdinger,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cedar  Rapids  division. 
The  position  of  system  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  has  been  abolished. 

The  Northern  Pacific  announces  tlie 
office  of  the  district  engineer  at  Livings- 
ton, Mont.,  has  been  abolished.  Frederic 
J.  Taylor,  district  engineer  at  Livings- 
ton, lias  been  transferred  to  St.  Paul: 
Henry  F.  Brown,  district  engineer  at 
St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
district  engineer  at  St.  Paul. 

T.  A.  Allan,  chief  signal  inspector  in 
the  office  of  the  signal  engineer,  central 
region  of  the  Canadian  National  at  To- 
ronto, has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  signals  of  the  Southern  Ontario 
district  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding H.  L.  Black,  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  signals  of  the  Toronto  Ter- 
minals Railway,  a  newly  created  posi- 
tion. 

E.  R.  Parke,  division  engineer  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania with  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
|ihia,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Sun- 
bury  division  with  headquarters  at  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.  Mr.  Parke  succeeds  F.  R. 
Rex,  traTisferred  to  the  Williamsport 
division  with  headquarters  at  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  Mr.  Re.\  succeeds  N.  D.  Ver- 
non, transferred  to  the  Elmira  division 
with  headquarters  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  D. 
D.  Davis,  Jr.,  division  engineer  at  El- 
mira. succeeds  Mr.  Parke.  L.  B.  Young, 
division  engineer  of  the  Monongahela 
division  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  been 
ai)pointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Schn.\lkill  division,  a  newly  created  i>o- 
sition. 

J.  A.  Noble,  division  engineer  of  the 
Arkansas  River  division  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Lines  at  La  Junta,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Pecos  division  at  Clovis,  N.  M. 
O.  F.  Arthur,  division  engineer  of  the 
Rio  Grande  division  at  Albuquerque, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Slaton  divi- 
sion of  the  Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe  with 
headquarters  at  Slaton,  Tex.,  succeeding 
L.  V.  Lienhard,  apiiointed  assistant  di- 
\  ision  engineer  at  San  Angelo. 

The  engineering  offices  of  the  follow- 
ing officials  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 


have  been  transferred  from  Savannah, 
(ia.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.:  W.  D.  Faucette, 
chief  engineer;  J.  C.  Williams,  engineer 
of  buildings;  J.  L.  Kirby,  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  and  F.  H.  Bagley, 
signal  engineer. 


JilllloN  Clirey  nii\lK 

Obituary 

James  Carey  Davis,  advisory  operat- 
ing vice  president  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  died  at  Mac- 
kinac Island,  Mich.,  August  10.  Mr.  Da- 
vis was  associated  with  the  Sargent 
Company  in  various  capacities  for  17 
years.  He  became  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Leighton  &  Howard  Steel 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  in  1901.  When  these  two 
companies  were  absorbed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  in  1902,  Mr.  Davis 
was  appointed  western  district  manager 
In  1905  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  first  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operations  at  Chicago.  He  was  elected 
fourth  vice  president  in  charge  of  foun- 
dry operations  in  1912  and  held  this  po- 
sition until  1929  when  he  was  elected 
advisory  operating  vice  president. 

Edmond  D.  Brenner,  vice  president 
of  the  Michigan  Central,  died  at  his 
home  in  Detroit,  September  1,  aged  71. 
Mr.  Bronncr  was  born  in  HufTalo.  N.  Y. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Lhiited  States 
Naval  Academy,  started  his  railroad  ca- 
reer as  a  draftsman  in  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Southern  (now  a 
part  of  the  Michigan  Central)  at  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  in  1890,  and  after  a  series 
of  promotions  became  general  manager 
in  1912,  and  vice  president  in  1920. 

Frederick  L.  Wanklyn,  retired  general 
executive  assistant  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, died  at  Grimbsy,  England.  Au- 
gust 3,  aged  70. 

W.  L.  Robinson,  superintendent  of 
fuel  and  locomotive  performance  of  the 
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THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR 

COMPANY 

COLIJMBU!^,  OHIO 


ANNUAL  CAPACITY 
12.000  FREIGHT  CARS 


50  TON  STEEL  GONDOLA  CAR  WITH  WOODEN  FLOOR  FOR  PERE  MARQLETTE 


RIJII.DERS  OF  FR FIGHT 
TRAIN  l  AHS  SINCF  I005 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio,  a  former  president 
of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation, died  unexpectedly  at  his  home 
in  Jessup,  Md.,  August  7,  aged  46.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  born  in  Danville,  Va.  He 
was  graduated  from  Purdue  University 
in  1904  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  a  special  appren- 
tice in  the  Mt.  Clare  shops. 

James  Henry  Redan  Parsons,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Louisiana  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
from  1919  to  1923,  and  long  associated 
with  the  passenger  traffic  of  these  lines, 
died  at  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  Au- 
gust 13,  aged  69.  Mr  Parsons  retired 
as  passenger  traffic  manager  in  1925  be- 
cause of  ill  lu'ahli. 

Edward  B.  Stahlman,  formerly  a  vice 
president  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany 
&  Chicago  (now  part  of  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville)  and  traffic 
manager  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
died  at  Nashville,  August  12.  aged  87. 

S.  W.  Brown,  retired  general  super- 
intendent and  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Michigan  Central,  died 
at  his  home  in  Detroit,  August  31, 
aged  72. 

Charles  Molony,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Wrightsville  &  Tennille 
R.R.,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah, 
Ga..  died  in  that  city,  August  2,  aged  59. 

Frank  Merritt,  for  the  past  21  years 
chief  engineer  of  the  Culf,  Colorado  & 


agent  of  the  Fere  Marquette  and  editor 
o  fthe  Fere  Marquette  Magazine  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  died  unexpect- 
edly at  Tampico,  Tamps.,  Mex.,  August 
20.  on  a  special  train  carrying  a  group 
(if  American  newspapermen  to  Mexico 
Citv. 


John  M.  Mulhollnnil 

Santa  Fe  with  headquarters  at  Galves- 
ton, died  in  that  city  August  3,  aged  74. 

S.  J.  Bratager,  retired  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  died 
in  St.  Paul,  August  29,  aged  70. 

James  J.  Connelly,  for  many  years  su- 
lierintendent  of  tlie  Montreal  division  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  died  at 
St.  Lambert,  Que..  .August  21,  aged  57. 

Harry   C.    A.    Maisonville,  publicii\- 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  O.  F.  Jordan  Company  announce 
the  appointment  of  John  M.  Mulholland 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  suc- 
ceeding A.  L.  Greenabaum,  deceased. 
Mr.  Mulholland  was  born  in  Pittston, 
Pa.  He  studied  marine  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  began 
his  career  in  1910  as  an  apprentice  in 
marine  engineering  at  the  Craig  Ship- 
building Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  and 
later  engaged  in  miniiig  engineering  in 
the  Southwest  and  in  Mexico.  From 
1913  to  1915  he  was  in  South  America 
as  mining  engineer  with  the  Bolivia 
Exploration  Co.  Later  he  joined  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  Liquid  Car- 
bonic Co.  of  Chicago.  During  the  war 
he  was  assigned  to  the  officers'  training 
school,  tank  corps,  Camp  Colt.  He  was 
district  sales  manager  of  Mudge  &  Co. 
from  1919  to  1923,  and  from  1923  to 
1928  he  was  in  the  oil  equipment  busi- 
ness with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis  and 
Cleveland.  Two  years  ago  he  became 
connected  with  the  sales  department  of 
the  O.  F.  Jordan  Company. 


Double-track... 


Increases  the  Santa  Fe  tram 
speed  enroute.  And  by  thus  remov- 
ing the  interruptions  from  side 
tracking  on  single  track  lines,  the 
Santa  Fe  renders  an  unrivaled 
transcontinental  freight  and  passen- 
ger service  between  California 
and  Eastern  terminals. 

The  fast,  cool  and  bracing 
passenger  route. 


W.  J.  BLACK  JAMES  B.  DUFFY 

Pan.  Traffic  Mgr.         Asst.  Pass. Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago  Los  Angeles 


NEW  JORDAN 
TYPE  "A" 


SPREADER -DITCHER 


Meets  Every  Railway  Spreading 
and  Ditching  Requirement 

O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

East  Chicago,  Indiana 
Walter  J.  Riley,  President 
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ECOXOMV 
ARCHES  ^ 

ARE 

MODERN! 


ECONOMY  BAFFLE  WALLS  ARE  THE  NEWEST  DEVELOPMENT- 
DESIGNED  AND  PERFECTED  BY  OUR  ENGINEERS  TO  FULFILL 
THE  EXACTING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
RAILROADING-.EFFECTING  POSITIVE  SAVINGS  THROUGH 
PERFECT    COMBUSTION    AND  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY. 

THE  NEWEST  IN  ARCHES— NOT  MERELY  A  NEW  MATERIAL— 
BUT  A  PRACTICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  APPLICATION. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  cooperate  with  yours 

Economy  Arch  Company 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ILEAGE  BETWEEN  MEMEWALJ 

IS  ASSUMED  EF  YOU  WELL  USE 


AIM  FUEMAC 


T7  T? 


«r7 


^PECEFY  BT  FOM  THE  CYLBMIDEM  AMD  VALVE  WEAI^HMG 
-  FAIRTS  OF  YOUI^  LOCOMOTEVES  - 

Hunt^SpillerMfg  Corporation 

J.G.Platt.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr  /      \      V  W  El  1  et ,  Vice  -  President 
c~~  ^ — ^ 

Office  and  Works 

383  Dorchester  Ave.  -  South  Boston,  27,  Mas*. 

Canadian  Representative:  Joseph  Robb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  997  Aqueduct  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Export  Department:  International  Rwy.  Supply  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I.  Lament  Hughes,  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corpn.  at  New 
Y(irk,  has  been  elected  president  of  tlie 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  succeed- 
ing William  G.  Clyde,  resigned.  Am- 
brose N.  Diehl,  vice  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come a  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  -Steel  Cori)n.  with  headquarters 
at  Xew  York.  Ralph  H.  Watson,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Homestead 
works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Diehl.  Sydney  Dillon,  chief 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  vice  president. 

The  Okonite  Company,  manufacturers 
of  insulated  wires  and  cables,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Theodore  Tomlinson 
(Ted)  Kennedy  as  district  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  born  in  New  York  and  educated 
in  Virginia.  Soon  after  leaving  college 
he  joined  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  as  a  private  in  the  Three  Hun- 
dred Twenty-eighth  Field  Artillery. 
His  military  service  in  France  brought 
him  a  commission.  After  the  war  he 
was  employed  in  an  engineering  ca- 
pacity by  the  Port  of  Havana  Docks 
Co.,  Havana,  Cuba.  In  1924  he  joined 
the  Okonite  Company  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 


He  has  been  sales  representative  in  tfi^' 
Pacific  Coast  territory  at  San  Francistc 
since  1927. 

E.  H.  Weigman,  master  car  buildtr 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  at  Pitts 
burg,  Kan.,  has  resigned  and  jointd 
the  Grip  Nut  Co.,  Chicago,  as  assistaiii 
to  the  vice  president,  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  territory  west  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Weigman  was  born  at  DeSoto,  Mc, 
July  29,  1892,  and  began  his  railroa'l 
career  in  1909  as  a  car  repairer  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  at  East  St.  Loui-. 
He  was  employed  in  the  car  depart- 
ments of  the  Terminal  R.R.  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Great 
Northern.  In  1913  he  became  traveling 
representative  of  the  car  department  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  and  Master  Me- 
chanics' Associations,  now  the  mechani- 
cal division  of  the  A.R.A.  He  became 
supervisor  of  car  repairs  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  at  Louisville,  in  1917. 
He  has  been  master  car  builder  of  tin 
Kansas  City  Southern  since  192.'i. 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
announces  its  affiliation  with  the  Cum- 
mings  Car  &  Coach  Co.  of  Chicago.  W. 
J.   Cummings,   [jrcsident   of   the  latter 


coni])any,  has  been  elected  a  director  and 
vice  president  of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  and 
will  have  charge  of  the  western  division 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  A.  P. 
Jenks,  vice  president  of  the  Cummings 
Car  &  Coach  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
district  manager.  The  Chicago  offices  of 
the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  will  be  in  the  Har- 
ris Trust  Bldg. 

The  Sheffield  Steel  Corpn.,  Kansas 
City,  has  opened  an  oflice  in  Chicago 
in  charge  of  Ernest  Baxter,  who  has 
been  elected  vice  president  of  the  rail- 
road division. 

R.  D.  Bartlett,  vice  president  of  the 
Ryan  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to 
become  president  of  the  Waterhouse 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
distributors  of  highway  and  contractors' 
machinery  and  supplies. 

The  Shafer  Bearing  Corpn.,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Victor  W.  Peterson 
president  and  general  manager.  Mr. 
Peterson  is  president  also  of  the  Han- 
nifin Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Sher- 
man-Manson  Manufacturing  Co.  He 
succeeds  Julius  E.  Shafer,  elected  vice 
president  in  charge  of  engineering. 

The  National  Battery  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  bought  the  Gould  Storage 
Battery  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  Picture  on  the  Cover, 


Charlet!  Phelps  Ctisliing 


A  Xeiv  and  Unusually  Fine  / '(Vif  of  the  \c2V  York  Skyline  al 
Daybreak,  Photographed  by  Cushing  for 
Ezcing  Gallozvay. 

Engineers  Hear  Talks  of  Motive  Power  of  Tomorrow, 

Harold  A.  Smith 

Designers,  Builders,  and   Users  of  Loeomotives  Consider  the 
Future  Demands  in  Keenly  Competitive 
Transportation. 


The  Westinghouse  Memorial  Is  Unveiled, 


Staff  Arfi  Ic 


Xearly  55,000  Employes  of  Industries  Created  by  the  Great 
Inventor  Erect  a  .Magnificent  .Monument  in  Granite 
and  Bronze. 


The  Masters  Who  Care  for  the  Railroad  Tracks. 


./.  ir.  Rilcii 


An  Intimate  and  Interesting  Report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Chicago  of  the  .Men  IV ho  Build  and 
.Maintain  Railroads. 

Modern  Repair  Shops  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,     ('harlc.'<  J)ill', 

Locomotive  Hospital  at  Huntington,  W.  l  a.,  and  Car  Plant  at 
Russell,  Ky  ,  With  Illustrations  Provided 
by  the  Company. 


Editorial  Comment, 
Little  Stories  of  Big  Men, 

The  News  of  the  Month. 


Department 
Depaitmrtit 


October  Meetings 

Y^;Alil,^■  gatherings  of  outstanding 
importance  this  month  will  he 
the  convention  of  tlic  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers, 
(3ct.  21  to  .?4,  at  the  Hotel  .Sherman. 
Chicago,  and  that  of  the  -Xmcrican 
Railway  Bridge  &  iUiilding  Associa- 
tion. Oct.  21  to  2.3,  at  the  Brown 
liotcl.  Lonisville. 

Both  the  fi  regoing  meetings  will 
have  special  exhibits  by  the  respec- 
tive supply  nu'u's  associations. 

The  Railwa.N  hire  Protection  .\s- 
sociation  is  to  meet  Oct.  21  to  2,1 
at  St.  Louis. 

Railro;id  nuii  .should  he  giving 
some  special  thought  right  now  to 
arranging  their  affairs  so  that  it  mav 
he  possible  to  attend  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, next  month,  of  the  Railway  Busi- 
ness Association  to  l)e  held  at  the 
Hotel  Conunodore.  New  York. 

Tile  National  .Association  of  Kail- 
road  and  Utilities  Connnissioners  is 
to  meet  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Xovem- 
her  12-15. 

The  Pacilic  R;iilw,i\  Chd)  is  to  do 
something  new  next  month  when  its 
officers  are  to  hold  a  meeting  Xo- 
vemljcr  15,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  the 
.Xewhouse  hotel,  especially  for  mem- 
bers in  Xevada,  L'tah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming  who  have  been  unable  to 
.•ittend  gatherings  in  Oakhuu!  or  San 
h'rancisco.  i  he  ])rogr;Mn  has  not  been 
.'ninotmccd. 
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Eight  New  Lima  Switchers  Replace 
Twelve  Obsolete  Engines    .    .    .  . 

To  maintain  the  high  standard  of  service  to  which  the  in- 
dustries of  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  accustomed,  the  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  recently  replaced  twelve  obsolete 
switchers  with  eight  Lima-built  engines. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer,  reports 
the  following  results: 

"In  checking  the  nirn-ber  of  cars  hanc'led,  we  find  that  the  new 
engines  have  improved  operating  conditions  approximately  27 
per  cent  in  handling  the  heavy  cuts  to  and  from  our  connections, 
breaking  up  heavy  trains  in  our  yards  and  expediting  heavy 
transfer  work  between  our  main  yard  and  auxiliary  yards.  In 
addition,  they  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  our  operations  by 
reason  of  the  large  tenders,  being  able  to  work  through  a  full 
shift  or  assignment  without  having  to  ;top  for  water  or  coal. 

"Regarding  the  consumption  of  fuel,  we  are  showing  a  saving 
of  about  25  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  new  engines  (with 
larger  cylinders,  practically  twice  as  heavy  and  double  tractive 
effort)  ere  consuming  very  little  more  coal  than  the  light  en- 
gines being  retired." 

New  switching  power  such  as  this,  quickly  justifies  its  pur- 
chase both  in  operating  economies  and  in  improved  service. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 
LIMA  OHIO  ^^LIMA 

Locomotive  works: 

JNCORPORATEO., 


The 

Engineers 
Hear  Talks 

On 

Motive 
Power 

of 

Tomorrow 


By 

Harold  A.  Smith 


E.\(;i.\i-:s  may  come  and  cn.t^incs 
may  go.  l)ut  steam  will  gn  on 
forever,  seemed  to  be  the  mes- 
sage one  went  away  with  after  at- 
tending the  four-day  meeting  of  the 
Travehng  Engineers'  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago,  the 
latter  part  of  September.  It  seems 
to  he  the  usual  thing  for  the  past  few 
years  for  Chicago  always  to  get  u))  a 
full  head  of  steam  to  welcome  the 
traveling  engineers,  and  they  sure  ac- 
com]jlished  results  this  year.  The 
only  thing  that  marred  the  meeting 
was  the  insufferably  hot  weather.  The 
engineers  met  it  with  a  grin,  however, 
recorded  a  total  registration  of  1550, 
and  ])Ut  on  a  super  power  ])rogram 
which  reached  its  peak  at  the  Wed- 
nesday .session.  'I'hat  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  "Motive  f'ower 
of  Tomorrow."  J.  N.  Clark  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  resjjonsible  for 
the  ])rogram  but  unfortunately  was 
unable  to  be  at  the  meeting.    A  tele- 


Here  We  See  the  Iy««'oiiioti\ e  iif  Yesterilay.     A  Scene  on  the  HiiUiiiiori 
Ohio  Nearly  1<M»  Veiirs  .\ko.    From  the  PniiitiiiK  l>y  S«i(<  for  that 
Kailroail^.s  llist(»ry. 


gram  expressing  his  interest  in  the 
work  was  read  as  was  a  letter  from 
R.  H.  Aishton  of  the  A.R.A.,  who 
was  unable  to  be  ])resent.  Papers  on 
the  "Motive  Power  of  Tomorrow" 
were  presented  by  George  H.  Hous- 
ton, president  (jf  the  Haldwin  Loco- 
motive Works;  Wm.  C.  Dickerman, 
president  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Co.;  W.  E.  Woodard,  vice  i)rcM- 
dent  of  the  IJma  Locomotive  Works; 
AL'uiuel  J.  Macias  of  the  National 
Railwavs  of  Mexico;  T.  W.  Dema- 
rest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
Silas  Zwight  of  the  Xorthcrn  Pa- 
cific; Oeorge  L.  I'lourne  of  the  .Su- 
perheater Company;  .S.  (J.  Down  of 
the  Westinghouse  .\ir  lirake  Co.,  and 
John  I-:.  Muhlfeld. 

Mr.  Demarest  said  that  com])eti- 
tion  would  control  the  future  of  the 
railroads  as  it  had  the  past.  The 
railroads  had  had  to  meet  first  water 
com|)etition,  then  the  interin"ban  rail- 
road, for  passenger  and  in  some  cases 
less  than  car  load  freight,  then  the 
private  automobile,  the  truck,  the  mo- 
tor bus  and  recently  air  transjjorta- 


tion.  The  com])etitive  element  of  the 
future  would  be  speed,  he  said,  and 
the  -railroads  nuist  figure  that  under 
some  conditions  they  will  be  obliged 
to  develop  their  facilities  so  that  they 
can  obtain  in  ])assenger  service  a 
speed  of  90  miles  per  hour  with  a 
thousand-ton  train  and  of  from  60 
to  65  miles  per  hour  in  freight  serv- 
ice with  a  five  thousand-ton  train. 
He  then  pointed  out  that  while  this 
speed  could  be  obtained  with  electric 
ptjwer  the  cost  of  electrification  made 
it  prohibitive  exce])t  under  given  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Woodard  in  his  ])aper  laid  spe- 
cial eni])hasis  on  the  economic  ])ossi- 
bilities  of  pcjwer  as  it  relates  to  the 
entire  trans])ortation  machine  and 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  maxinnini 
net  revenue  from  tlu'  money  invested 
in  tlu-  railroads  the  locomotive  of  to- 
luorrow  must  produce  more  |)ower. 
He  .said  : 

"iioiled  down  to  the  sim])lest 
terms,  the  railway  man's  job  is  the 
ap])lication  of  ])ower  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  freight.  The 
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eiilirc  r;iil\va\-  plant,  ris^lit  of  \va)'. 
tracks.  l)ri(l.i;t'.s.  terminals,  siijnals.  all 
tlx-  vast  railway  i)r()i)erty,  is  designed 
and  <!fvel()i)ed  for  the  ])ur])ose  of 
properly  applyin<;  power  to  the  iiiove- 
nient  of  trains.  .Ml  these  elements 
are  necessary  to  railway  o])eration 
they  can  inij)rove  or  impair  the  way 
1)ower  is  api)lied  to  train  movement. 
Hut  the  locomotive  is  the  active  fac- 
tor in  the  ])icture.  hecause  it  is  the 
power-prodncins,'  element. 

"So  far.  at  lea.st.  except  for  s])e- 
cial  operatins^  conditions,  the  steam 
locomotive  affords  the  hest  and  cheap- 
est way  of  trans forminjj  the  heat  in 
coal  or  oil  into  drawhar  i)iil]  and 
s])eed.  Power  is  the  measure  of  the 
rate  at  which  drawhar  pull  is  pro- 
duced and  hence  its  vital  l)earin_y; 
upon  trans])()rtation  power  out])ut  in 
this  sense  of  the  word  (as  the  meas- 
ure of  juill  and  si)eed )  has  shown  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  past  few 
years.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  di- 
rectly measure  the  power  outj)ut  of 
the  railways  as  applied  to  transporta- 
tion in  the  way  the  power  output  of  a 
central  jjeneratins  station  is  meas- 
ured. However,  certain  oijeratin;,' 
data  give  a  close  aupro.ximation  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  power  out])ut 
produced  by  the  railways  in  the  last 
few  years.  Moreover,  these  data 
show  the  value  of  considering  the 
power-producing  capacity  of  locomo- 
tives in  analyzing  railway  statistics. 

"Chart  1  gives  an  a])])ro.\imation 
of  the  rate  of  increase  in  |)ower  jjro- 
duction  hy  freight  locomotive  units 
in  1923  to  1929,  inclusive.  During 
these  vears  there  was  an  increase  in 
freight  t(jnnage  and  revenue  of  about 


5  |)er  cent.  The  number  of  service- 
able freight  locomotives  decreased. 
The  number  of  freight  carrying  cars 
slightly  decreased  and  the  average 
loading  per  car  remained  about  sta- 
tionary. There  is  only  one  way  that 
fewer  serviceable  locomotives  could 
transport  more  freight  tonn.'ige  in 
])ractically  the  same  number  of  cars, 
each  car  with  slightlv  less  average 
load:  it  is  a  mathematical  i)roblem — 
larger  trains  moved  faster.  .And  this 
is  exactly  what  happened.  The  gross 
ton  miles  ])er  train  hour  over  this 
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])eriod  increased  46J/2  ])er  cent,  liet- 
ter  utilization  of  equi])ment.  I)oth  cars 
and  locomotives,  and  imjiroved  train 
movement  ])laye<l  a  part  in  thus  in- 
creasing the  rate  at  which  trans])orta- 
tion  was  conducted,  but  analysis  of 
individual  operations  indicates  clear- 
Iv  that  the  increase  in  power  |)roduc- 
tion  (actually  hauling  heavier  trains 
faster)  was  a  major  element  in  the 
result. 

".\gain,  this  ))eri()d  marks  the  in- 
troduction of  locomotives  with  great- 
ly increased  power  cai)acity.    In  the 
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u])i)er  jjart  of  the  chart  is  shown  a 
ty])ical  freight  locomotive  of  1923 
and  its  power  ca])acity.  With  it  is 
shown  a  sujjer-ijower  locomotive  of 
1925  with  its  power  capacity.  These 
two  locomotives  had  almost  exactly 
the  same  starting  tractive  power,  but 
not  the  difference  in  their  power-pro- 
ducing capacity.  These  are  not  theo- 
retical figures  but  dynamometer  car 
residts.  and  they  are  an  excellent  ex- 
am])Ie  of  the  value  of  power-outi)ut 
ca])acity  rather  than  mere  tractive 
))ower  as  a  measure  of  the  usefulness 
of  a  locomotive  unit.  In  1929  prob- 
ably al)out  10  i)er  cent  of  the  freight 
locomotives  were  modern  high-pow- 
er-producing units  eml)odying  the 
general  features  of  this  design.  Hear- 
ing in  mind  that  these  units  i)robably 
were  pulling  much  more  than  10  i)er 
cent  of  the  freight  traffic,  the  curves 
show  ample  justification  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  modern  high-])o\ver- 
producing  locomotive  was  beginning 
to  have  an  important  inlluence  in 
stei)])ing  up  the  rate  of  transjxirta- 
tion. 

"The  above  data,  showing  the  rate 
of  increase  in  gross  ton  miles  per 
train  hour,  is  general  and  cannot  be 
used  by  railwav  men  or  locomotive 
designers  as  a  guide  to  what  may  be 
ex])ected  from  a  definite  increase  in 
])owcr  capacity  of  a  particular  loco- 
motive design.  .\s  i)ower  output  is 
such  a  vital  factor  in  locomotive  de- 
sign and  operation,  it  is  important 
that  we  establish  if  possible  some  re- 
lation l)etween  locomotive  ])ower  ca- 
l)acity  and  gross  ton  tniles  ])er  hour 
output  for  regular  train  o])erating 
conditions.  Data  taken  u])on  indi- 
vidual railways,  upon  which  deduc- 
tions can  be  based,  is  now  available. 
From  such  data,  the  following  gen- 
eral statement  can  be  safely  made: 

"The  Gross  Ton  Miles  Per  Hour 
Output  of  a  Locomotive  or  Class  of 
Locomotives  Will  he  Proportional  to 
the  Power  Producing  Capacity  of  the 
Unit  or  I' nits  Involved. 
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"That  is,  if  we  put  into  service  on 
a  certain  division  a  group  of  locomo- 
tives having  a  ])ower-producing  ca- 
pacity of  3700  h.p.  per  hour,  and  over 
a  term  of  months  com])are  their  |)er- 
formance  with  another  group  having 
say  2800  h.p.  per  hour  capacity,  then 
the  first  group  will  return  in  regular 
service  at  least  32  per  cent  more  gross 
ton  miles  per  train  hour.  (This  is 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
horsepower  capacity ) . 

"As  proof  of  this  statement.  Chart 
2  shows  data  covering  eight  months 
operation  on  a  division  of  a  certain 
railroad  compared  with  a  similar  pe- 
riod one  year  jireviously.  These  'fig- 
ures reflect  normal  operating  condi- 
tions over  a  series  of  months  and  are 
not  the  result  of  a  single  test  run  or 
a  series  of  test  runs.  However,  the 
normal  operating  results  have  been 
checked  by  many  test  and  dynamo- 
meter car  runs. 

"The  question  may  be  ])ro])erly 
raised  whether  increasing  the  rate  of 
transpcjrtation  as  shown  by  Chart  1 
was  eccjnomical.  If,  for  examjile,  and 
]jroviding  the  traffic  could  have  been 
moved,  had  the  traffic  been  moved  at 
a  slower  rate  and  the  operation  not 
si)eeded  up,  could  not  the  results  have 
been  accomi)lished  more  cheai)ly  for 
the  railways?  The  revenue  results  for 
the  years  under  consideration  defi- 
nitely answer  this  c|uestion.  The 
quickening  up  of  trans])ortation  was 
accomplished  by  very  substantial  re- 
ductions in  operating  costs. 


"In  1923  to  1929,  inclusive,  the 
gross  freight  revenue  increased  about 
5  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the 
gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour  in- 
creased 46^/^  oer  cent.  But  net  freight 
revenue  increased  53^2  per  cent.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
freight  locomotive  fuel  and  freight 
locomotive  maintenance.  While  this 
increase  in  net  can  not  be  definitely 
and  directly  attributed  by  analysis  of 
figures  to  the  increase  in  locomotive 


W'ooda  rd 


))ower  production,  comparison  of 
data  on  individual  divisions  like  that 
referred  to  leaves  no  question  but 
that  increased  locomotive  power  pro- 
duction ])layed  a  large  part  in  the  re- 
sult (see  Chart  3). 

"What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this 
data  ui)on  future  locomotive  con- 
struction ?  .All  develo])ments  and  im- 
])rovements  nnist  be  largelv  ])redicat- 
ed  upon  study  and  analysis  of  pres- 
ent and  past  operation.  Tlu'  figures 
presented  clearly  indicate  tiiat  higher 
I)ower  ijroduction  per  locomotive  unit 
has  |)laved  a  vital  |)art  in  s])eeding 
u])  lranspi)iialii)n  and.  at  llu'  same 
time,  been  at  least  partly  responsil)le 
for  increasing  the  net  revenue. 
.Studies  on  individual  railroads  indi- 
cate that  it  is  ])ossil)le  to  s])ecd  up 
transjjortation  or  increase  gross  ton 
miles  i)er  hour  at  least  in  jjroportion 
to  the  increase  in  Imrsepower  ca- 
])ricit\  of  the  l()Ciiniiiti\-e  units.  Only 
.'ihdiit  10  ])er  cent  ol  the  luninintives 
of  the  countr\-  are  ol'  the  modern 
high  ])ower  ca])acity  t\])e.  Ilence  it 
follow.N  that  tlu'  logical  line  ot'  t'uture 
locomotive  de\x'lopmenl  is  to  design 
and  produce  locomotive  units  having 
the  ma.xinHini  possible  output  within 
the  limits  of  weights  and  clearances 
l)ermitted  by  existing  right-of-way 
and  structures. 

"Much  alreath'  has  been  .accom- 
plished in  this  direction,  as  shown  bv 
a  com])arison  of  a  typical  freight  lo- 
comotive of  1923.  which  had  a  power 
output  of  about  CKX)  h.]).  ner  driving 
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axle,  with  a  nuKlern  sii])er-p()wcr  lo- 
comotive havinji;  a  horsepower  output 
per  drivin}(  axle  of  almost  1000.  l?iit 
we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of 
progress  in  this  direction  by  any 
means.  .As  the  i)ower  output  needs 
of  the  railways  continue  to  increase, 
and  as  they  realize  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  jjetting  all  the  pow- 
er ])ossil)le  out  of  each  locomotive 
unit,  fiu'ther  advances  will  l)e  made 
by  careful  desifjninfj.  coordination  of 
various  elements  of  locomotive  de- 
sif(n,  and  the  ]iroi)er  ])roportionin5j  of 
locomotive  i)arts.  The  introduction  of 
larjjer  numbers  of  modern  liitjli  ])ow- 
ered  locomotives  will  luuiuestionably 
raise  the  rate  of  transportation  far 
above  that  now  ]jrevai]in,a;  and  fur- 
ther reduction  in  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance will  be  effected  as  more  and 
more  of  these  h\^h  powered,  efiticient 
units  are  substituted  for  the  older, 
le.ss  powerful  and  wasteful  locomo- 
tives. However,  this  projjress  is  not 
limited  by  ))resent  locomotive  desiijns. 
as  the  limit  in  power  production  per 
drivinjj  axle  has  not  been  reached. 
My  vision  of  the  steam  locomotive 
of  the  future  is  one  in  wliich  \vc  will 
attain  from  1200  to  1400  horsci)ower 
output  ])er  driviufj  axle,  resuitint;  in 
still  further  econcjmics  in  fuel  per 
unit  of  work  and  in  maintenance. 
Such  locomotives  will  be  capable  of 
at  least  5000  h.p.  outjnit  for  four 
coupled  axles  and  possil)ly  6000  to 
6500  h.p.  out])ut  for  five  cou])led 
axles.  They  will  have  m(jre  carrying; 
axles  to  .sui)])()rt  the  boiler  and  fire- 
box needed  to  !.;enerate  this  great 
power.  Such  ])rogress  is  strictly  in 
line  with  the  evident  trend  of  trans- 
])ortation  needs. 

".•\t  the  o]jening  of  this  ])aijer.  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  relation  of 
the  locomotive,  the  power-producing 
factor,  to  the  trans])ortation  plant  as 
a  whole.  .\  rough  analogy  is  the  re- 
lation between  the  boilers  and  gen- 
erators of  a  central  ])ower  plant  to 
the  entire  ])ower  company's  system  of 
1)uil(lings.  transmis.sion  lines,  substa- 
tions, transformers,  and  distributing 
lines  by  which  it  is  possible  to  apply 


the  i^ower  generated  in  tlie  central 
station  to  the  various  uses  of  the  con- 
sumers. .All  the  necessary  factors, 
but  the  boilers  and  generators  are  the 
vital,  active  element.  So  in  the  rail- 
way plant,  terminals,  right-of-way 
bridges,  tunnels,  signals,  shops  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  power  generated  in  the  loco- 
motive units  to  the  pur])ose  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  just  as  ])ertinent  for 
a  railroad  executive  to  survey  the 
])ower  capacity  of  his  locomotive  as 
for  a  similar  official  of  a  ])ower  com- 
pany to  look  into  the  capacity  of  his 
boilers  and  generators. 

"At  present  the  value  of  Class  1 
railway  projierty  is  about  25  billion 
dollars.  The  best  estimates  place  the 
value  of  the  locomotives  between  10 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  nearer 
10  per  cent  than  15 ;  three  l)illion  dol- 
lars is  a  fair  figure.  .Ml  the  elements 
represented  in  the  investment  con- 
tribute in  returning  net  revenue  from 
gross,  but  the  rate  at  which  locomo- 
tive units  generate  ])ower  sets  a  limit 
upon  the  earning  ]K)wer  of  the  tr;uis- 
portation  plant. 

"The  locomotive  of  tomorrow  will 
be  a  machine  of  increased  power.  The 
design  should  be  considered  with  s])e- 
cial  reference  to  power-generating 
cai)acity  and  tlie  efficiencv  with  which 


the  increased  power  can  be  produced. 
Its  price  should  be  considered  on  the 
power  basis,  just  the  .same  as  the  gen- 
erators and  l)oilers  of  a  central  ])ower 
station.  .Mthough  the  investment  in 
lJO\ver-])roducing  luiits  rei)resents 
only  about  10  to  15  ])er  cent  of  the 
total  investment,  that  part  of  the  in- 
vestment is  a  most  vital  element  and 
only  by  securing  locomotive  units 
having  the  maximum  ixiwer-jiroduc- 
ing  capacity  obtainable  within  the 
physical  limits  of  the  railroad  can  the 
ma.ximum  net  revenue  be  returned 
upon  the  whole  investment." 

Mr.  Houston  of  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works  in  his  address  said 
in  part : 

"The  cost  of  operating  the  locomo- 
tives of  the  Class  1  roads  of  the  coun- 
try, including  fuel,  lubrication,  ope- 
rating labor  anfl  roundhouse  service, 
but  excluding  rei)airs,  depreciation 
accruals  a  n  d  retirement  charges, 
reached  in  1928  the  very  gi-eat  sum 
of  $47,000,000  ])er  annum  and  is  of 
sufficient  importance  by  itself  to  war- 
rant every  possible  effort  toward  its 
reduction.  This  total  is  made  up 
al)out  as  follows : 

.Millidiis 

Fuel  and  electric  ixnvcr   $365 

Labor    Mi 

Enginehouse  expense    104 

Water    25 

Maintenance  of  fuel  aiul  water  sta- 
tions   15 

Lubricants    8 

Miscellaneous  supplies    7 

Total   $847 

".Are  the  locomotives  of  the  coun- 
try now  being  operated  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  as  measured  by  the  best 
results  that  could  be  obtained  with 
the  best  of  modern  engineering  and 
construction?  What  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reduction  in  these  operat- 
ing charges  by  the  replacement  of  old 
e()ui]jment  by  new  ? 

"Ina.smuch  as  about  79  ])er  cent  of 
tlie  locomotives  f)f  the  coimtrv  are 
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more  than  ten  years  old  and  35  per 
cent  are  in  excess  of  20  years  of  age, 
so  that  few  of  these  can  possess  the 
advantages  of  recent  improvements, 
substantial  operating  economies  are 
available  by  the  substitution  of  the 
best  construction  of  today  for  much 
of  the  old  equipment  now  in  use.  If 
the  present  rate  of  rejilacement  con- 
tinues, that  is.  if  by  1940  only  25,000 
locomotives  have  been  put  into  the 
inventory  since  1920  and  say  30,000 
to  35,000  locomotives  then  in  use  are 
more  than  20  years  old,  the  ojjerat- 
ing  economy  of  the  then  existing  in- 
ventory will  be  so  far  below  the  best 
obtainable  from  the  motive  power  of 
the  last  ten  years  input  that  the  hold- 
ers of  it  will  be  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  competition  with  the  railroad 
which  has  got  rid  of  its  old  e(|ui])ment 
and  is  enjoying  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ern motive  power. 

"The  cost  of  motive  power  rejjairs 
and  rejjlacements  must  he  added  to 
the  cost  of  operation  to  get  the  full 
cost  of  keeping  today's  motive  power 
on  the  job.  In  1928  repairs  to  loco- 
motives cost  the  Class  1  railroads 
$409,000,000  and  depreciation  ac- 
cruals and  retirement  charges  for  lo- 
comotives were  $64,000,000,  making 
a  total  cost  for  these  items  of  $473,- 
000,000. 

"In  this  discussion  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  differentiating  between 
the  methods  of  accounting  for  mo- 
tive power  purchases  and  retirements, 
but  I  am  assuming  in  general  that 
what  goes  into  capital  account 
through  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment   ultimately    must    come  out 
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through  the  accrual  of  (k'i)reciation 
reserves  or  t  h  r  o  u  g  h  retirement 
charges  from  capital  account,  all  of 
which  are  taken  up  as  operating  ex- 
pense ;  and  conversely  that  deprecia- 
tion accruals  and  retirement  charges 
thus  included  in  operating  expenses 
make  available  for  re]ilacement  pur- 
chases the  capital  thus  restored  to 
liquid  form.  However,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  discussing  the  making 
of  replacements  out  of  oi)erating  ex- 
]:)ense,  meaning  thereby  the  spending 
for  replacements  of  sums  equal  to  the 
total  of  depreciation  accruals  and  re- 
tirement charges  included  in  operat- 
ing expense. 

"In  tlie  decade  ended  with  1919 
purchases  of  new  locomotives  by 
Class  1  railroads  aggregated  27.184 
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units,  and  retirements  of  old  locomo- 
tives 16.426  units,  resulting  in  an 
inventory  increase  of  about  19  per 
cent  and  an  increa.se  in  tractive  force 
of  about  59  ])er  cent. 

"In  the  succeeding  decade  ])ur- 
cha.ses  aggregated  12,812  units  and 
retirements  20,765  units,  resulting  in 
a  reduction  in  inventory  of  11  l)er 
cent  with,  however,  a  net  increase  of 
tractive  force  for  the  period  of  about 
10  ])er  cent. 

"We  do  not  have  cither  the  liorse- 
])ower  or  tractive  fcjrce  of  the  loco- 
motives purchased  or  retired  during 
these  ])eriods,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  average  locomotive  i)urchascd 
during  the  first  decade  weighed  aI)out 
126  tons  without  tender,  so  that  the 
total  units  purchased  weighed  about 
3,425,000  tons;  and  that  during  the 
second  decade  the  average  locomotive 
purchased  weighed  about  159  tons, 
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without  tender,  or  a  total  weight  of 
purchases  of  about  2,034,0{J0  tons. 
The  tractive  force  per  pound  of 
weight  did  not  change  materially  al- 
though the  horsepower  ])()und  of 
weight  was  substantially  increased. 
Measured  in  dollar  value  the  cost  of 
input  was  about  the  same  in  each  pe- 
riod, aggregating  about  $686,000,000 
for  each.  These  figures  indicate  the 
rajiid  growth  of  the  motive  power  in- 
ventory and  the  ra|)id  in])ut  of  new 
motive  jjower  in  the  first  period  as 
comi)ared  with  the  ])ractically  sta- 
tionary condition  of  the  inventory 
with  the  reduced  input  of  new  etpii])- 
ment  during  the  second  period. 

"Revenue  ton  miles  of  freight 
hauled  in  the  second  of  the  two  dec- 
ades'were  28  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  first,  and  passenger  car  miles 
were  12  per  cent  greater,  showing  an 
estimated  growth  of  about  25  ])er 
cent  in  the  com])osite  work  per- 
formed. 

"During  the  first  of  these  periods 
locomotive  re])air  ex|)ense  totaled  $2,- 
320,(X)0.()(X)  and  de])reciati()n  accruals 
and  retirement  charges  aggregated 
$224,CK)0.CXX).  or  a  total  cost  of  main- 
taining the  motive  power  inventory, 
including  its  reijlacement,  of  $2,544.- 
000,000,  or  about  $254,000,000  iier 
year. 

"During  the  .second  decade  repairs 
were  $4,699,000,000  and  depreciation 
accruals  and  retirement  charges  were 
$533,000,000,  or  a  total  cost  of  main- 
taining the  motive  ])<)wer  inventory, 
inchuling  its  rei)lacement  of  $5,232,- 
000.000  or  about  $523.0n().(XK)  per 
year. 

"The.se  expenditures  in  the  second 
decade  increased  IOC)  per  cent  over 
those  of  the  first  decade.  This  com- 
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pares  with  a  decrease  of  1 1  per  cent 
in  the  number  and  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  tractive  force  of  all 
locomotives  existing  at  the  end  of 
1929  as  compared  with  1919.  It  also 
coni])ares  with  an  increase  of  25  j^er 
cent  in  the  work  performed.  \\  hat 
is  the  cause  of  this  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  keei)ing  this  motive  i)ow- 
er  inventory  at  work,  and  by  what 
means  can  this  expenditure  lie  re- 
duced? Increases  in  cost  of  labor  and 
material  account  for  a  portion,  but 
not  so  much  as  might  at  first  be  as- 
sumed, as  the  first  decade  inckided 
tile  war  years  with  all  their  high  costs 
and  operating  inefficiencies. 

"It  is  self-evident,  but  susce])til)le 
to  ])r<)of  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
railroad,  that  character  of  service  be- 
ing the  same,  maintenance  is  at  the 
minimum  with  new  equipment  and  in- 
creases with  the  age  of  the  equi])- 
ment,  including,  of  course,  the  cost 
of  major  repairs  and  rebuilding  and 
the  interest  thereon  until  absorbed 
into  operating  costs.  Consider  the 
spread  in  cost  of  maintenance  per 
unit  of  effective  work  done,  between 
a  modern  high  s])eed  locomotive  and 
one  twenty  years  of  age  trying  to  do 
the  same  task.  I  am  confident  that 
investigation  on  any  road  will  show 
the  average  maintenance  on  old  loco- 
motives, say  twenty  years  or  more  in 
use,  is  so  much  greater  ])er  unit  of 
work  ])erformed  as  comi)are(l  with 
the  average  for  locomotives  of  five 
years  or  less  of  age  that  if  saved  by 
the  junking  of  the  old  it  would  go  a 
long  way  in  the  succeeding  five  years 
toward  paying  for  replacements. 

"There  is  a  length  of  life  beyond 
which  it  is  not  economical  to  main- 
tain any  piece  of  mechanical  ecpiip- 
ment.  The  more  rapid  the  change 
in  the  character  of  service  to  be  ren- 
dered, the  more  rai)id  the  change  in 
design  by  which  ojjerating  economies 
are  effected  in  new  e(iui])ment  as 
coni])arefl  with  existing  e(|ui])ment, 
the  greater  will  be  the  ol)so]escence 
e.xperienced  and  the  shorter  the  life 
tiiat  should  be  permitted.  Well-made 
mechanical  e(|uipnient  effectively 
maintained  will  never  wear  out : 
therefore  the  j)hysical  life  of  such 


ecjuij^ment  cannot  be  made  the  meas- 
ure of  its  u.seful  Hfe,  but  its  practical 
obsolescence  must  be  delilierately  de- 
termined and  its  replacement  effected 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  oi)e- 
rating  policy  is  carried  out.  This 
lesson  of  avoidance  of  obsolescence 
by  shortening  life  and  thereby  lower- 
ing maintenance  charges  has  been 
learned  and  ap|)lied  by  nearly  every 
user  of  mechanical  e(|ui])ment  in  this 
country  and  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  .\merican  jirogress  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts. 

"I  contend  that  the  lengthening  of 
life  that  has  been  permitted  in  the 
motive  power  of  American  railroads 
since  1914,  brought  about  by  exjien- 
sive  maintenance  of  existing  motive 
power,  goes  far  beytjud  the  point  of 
true  economy;  and  that  if  such  mo- 
tive power  were  junked  much  earlier 
and  the  maintenance  expense  thus 
saved  were  ajjijlied  to  renewals,  a 
great  im])rovement  would  result : 

1.  In  the  availability  of  the  whole  in- 
ventory to  render  the  required  serv- 
ice. 

2.  In  the  oi)erating  economy  of  the  in- 
dividual locomotive. 

,\  In  the  cost  of  maintaining  fewer, 
newer  and  better  built  units. 

4.  In  the  annual  overall  cost  of  nuitive 
power  to  the  railroads,  including 
capital  charges,  interest  and  operat- 
ing expenses. 

"Put  concretely,  if  $50,000,000  per 
annum  more  or  less  were  taken  from 
the  maintenance  account  by  earlier 
junking  of  old  equipment,  instead  of 
continuing  its  maintenance  long  ])ast 
its  useful  life,  and  were  ajjplied 
through  increased  depreciation  ac- 
cruals or  retirement  charges  to  the 
])urchase  of  new  motive  ]iower,  it 
would  result  in  a  substantial  net  re- 
duction in  the  overall  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  motive  power  of  the  coimtry 
and  would  provide  such  an  im])rove- 
ment  in  train  operation  that  the  rail- 
roads would  be  substantially  ahead 
on  the  whole  e(|uation  and  in  addition 
would  be  more  effectively  pre]xiring 
their  motive  jxjwer  inventory  for  to- 
morrow's needs. 

"As  opportunity  has  arisen  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  discussed  this 
situation    with    railroad  executives. 


operating  officers  and  motive  ])()wer 
engineers,  and  almost  without  exce])- 
tion  they  have  acknowledged  the  facts 
but  have  ])leaded  inability  to  finance 
the  turnover,  or  to  get  the  su])port 
of  the  directing  forces  of  their  com- 
]ianies.  My  answer  is  that  little  new 
financing  is  needed,  but  rather  an  ad- 
justment between  maintenance  e.x- 
]jendit;u"es  on  the  one  hand  and  fle- 
preciation  accruals  and  retirement 
charges  on  the  other.  Reduce  main- 
tenance by  junking  that  which  is  no 
longer  fitted  to  its  work  and  use  the 
money  thus  saved  to  buy  new  e(|uip- 
ment :  and  after  it  is  bought  a])ply 
the  further  savings  in  maintenance 
and  operating  costs  as  between  the 
old  e(|uii)ment  and  the  new  to  buy 
more  new  equipment,  and  you  will 
find  your  equipment  (juickly  paid  for, 
your  motive  power  inventory  vastly 
im])rove(I  and  your  overall  cost  of 
motive  ])ower  reduced.  " 

Mr.  Dickerman  of  the  .\merican 
Locomotive  Co.  in  his  address  said 
economic  conditions  will  govern  the 
demand  in  the  future,  that  in  1929 
the  Class  1  carriers  handled  25  ])er 
cent  more  freight  traffic  than  in  l920 
with  a  decrease  in  fuel  consum])tion 
of  10  ])er  cent  which  indicates  that 
railroad  operating  efficiency  is  at  its 
highest,  and  that  motive  ])ower  units 
of  modern  design  effect  marked  sav- 
ings which  can  not  be  ignored,  and 
that  while  the  capacity  of  the  steam 
locomotive  was  thought  to  have  been 
fully  reached,  even  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  no  limit  has  now  been  set 
as  the  eventual.  He  said  that,  "To- 
day, the  steam  locomotive  must  be 
highly  efficient  in  the  use  of  fuel: 
capable  of  high  sustained  horse])i)w- 
er;  reliable  in  operation,  reasonably 
low  in  maintenance  costs  and  avail- 
able for  continuous  service  over  long 
periods  of  time,"  and  that,  "While 
many  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
excellent  results  obtained  by  f)ur  rail- 
roads during  the  jiast  few  years,  not 
the  least  has  been  the  installation  of 
a  comparatively  large  luunber  of 
modern  motive  power  units,  l-lven  in 
the  face  of  gradually  decreasing 
numbers  of  locomotives  in  operation, 
we  find  that  the  introduction  of  these 
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new  units  has  raised  tlie  averaf^e  trac- 
tive power  of  all  locomotives  in  ser\'- 
ice  by  about  19  per  cent  since  1923. 
During;'  the  past  six  years,  however, 
there  has  been  very  little  increase  in 
the  afjgregate  amount  of  tractive 
power  of  steam  locomotives  in  serv- 
ice on  the  railways  of  this  country. 
This,  in  itself,  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  term  tractive  power  does  not  fully 
indicate  the  ])roi)er  measure  of  the 
]:)ower  of  a  locomotive.  Tractive 
power  simjjly  indicates  the  ma.ximum 
power  at  startino".  The  measiu"e  of 
a  railroad's  capacitv  to  move  freij^ht 
is  no  longer  consideretl  to  be  the 
maximum  train  that  can  be  started, 
but  rather  the  maximum  amount  of 
freight  that  can  be  moved  in  the  mini- 
mum time.  This  is  usually  expressed 
as  gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour. 
Therefore,  the  measure  of  locomotive 
capacity  should  be  in  similar  terms. 
W'e  are  now  more  interested  in  the 
horsepower  capacitv  of  a  given  loco- 
motive than  in  the  tractive  effort. 
Two  entirely  different  locomotives 
may  have  exactly  the  same  maximum 
tractive  power  and  yet  one  may  be 
able  to  haul  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  other  at  the  prevailing  operating 
speed. 

"Many  o])erating  officials  have 
realized  handsome  returns  by  replac- 
ing obsolete  ]X)wer  in  main  line  .serv- 
ice with  well  designed  and  properly 
balanced  units.  ])articularly  ada])ted 
to  the  service  for  which  they  were 
ordered. 

"Uuite  recently,  one  of  our  large 
eastern  roads  purchased  some  heavy 
freight  locomotives  having  the  same 
theoretical  tractive  force  and  about 
the  same  wheel  loading  as  locomo- 
tives then  in  service,  but  built  about 
12  years  jireviously.  These  locomo- 
tives were  modern  in  every  res]ject 
and  Ixjiler  capacity  was  one  feature 
of  the  design  that  was  not  over- 
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looked.  The  new  locomotives  jjroved 
themselves  able  to  increase  train 
loads  by  17  per  cent,  speed  between 
terminals  by  34  per  cent,  and  de- 
creased the  amount  of  fuel  used  per 
1000  gross  ton  miles  by  32  per  cent. 
With  such  economies  available  in  the 
locomotive  of  today,  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  on  the  ])art  of  railroad 
managers  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
opportunities  of  making  large  reduc- 
tions in  their  costs.  Locomotive  build- 
ers are  prepared  to  discuss  with  the 
railroads  means  of  financing  the  pur- 
chases of  efificient  modern  locomo- 
tives without  undue  capital  expendi- 
ture upon  the  part  of  the  railroad. 

"There  exists  a  large  field  f(jr  fur- 
ther marked  economies  in  o])eration, 
when  one  considers  that  of  the  total 
number  of  steam  l()Cf)niotives  now  in 
.service  on  the  Class  1  railroads  of 
the  United  States  nearly  half  are  20 
years  old  or  more,  and  that  about  30 
per  cent  are  over  ten  years  or  less 
than  20  years  of  age.  A  large  ])er- 
centage  of  these  old  locomotives  are 
unsuitable  for  modernizing,  so  that 
it  leaves  the  percentage  of  highly  ef- 
ficient locomotives  comparatively  low. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  favorable  action  of  the 


Interstate  Ctjmnierce  Commission  in 
granting  permission  to  certain  car- 
riers to  retire  obsolete  locomotives, 
charging  the  same  to  profit  and  loss 
instead  of  to  oi)erating  income." 
Mr.  Bourne  in  his  i)aper  said : 
"The  locomotive  of  tomorrow  will, 
in  mv  opinion,  be  an  engine  at  least 
as  jjowerful  as  our  present  day  loco- 
motive built  within  the  same  height 
and  clearance  restrictions.  It  will 
have  a  boiler  that  will  overcome  the 
l)resent  deficiency  in  steam  space  and 
it  will  not  make  necessary  the  super- 
heater being  used,  in  part,  as  an  an- 
nex of  the  boiler.  It  will  be  of  such 
a  design  as  to  handle  the  miscellane- 
ous waters  that  our  railroads  have  to 
use  in  their  locomotives.  It  will  ope- 
rate without  boiler  water  troubles, 
over  longer  continuous  runs  than  it 
does  tf)day.  It  will  use  steam  at  as 
high  a  tem])erature  and  as  high  a 
pressiu'e  as  available  materials  will 
permit.  It  will  have  a  nuich  better 
cylinder  efficiencv  as  a  result  of 
greater  tem])eratmx'  range  and  de- 
creased cylinder  volume.  It  will  have 
a  greater  refinement  in  machine  de- 
sign and  will  be  maintained  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  and  with  less  time  out 
of  service.    It  will,  as  a  whole,  T  be- 
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lieve.  be  at  least  20  per  cent  more  ef- 
ficient tiian  tlie  locomotive  of  today." 

l*rol)al)ly  tiie  most  intercslinjf  fea- 
ture of  tlie  day  was  that  wliilc  eacii 
of  the  men  who  presented  ])a])ers  ap- 
proadied  the  subject  in  a  difTerenl 
way  it  was  ai^jiarent  that  tlieir  view- 
points all  co-related.  That  the  Loco- 
motive of  Tomorrow  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  the  locomotive  of  today 
modified  one  stej)  at  a  time  by  further 
develo])ment  and  improvement.  That 
it  will  be  a  su])erpower  en,L;ine  capa- 
bif  of  deveiopinfi  a  maximum  of 
horsrpower  at  sustained  .sjjeed.  and 
the  real  motive  power  i)roblem  is  not 
for  tomorrow  but  for  today.  How  we 
can  <^et  rid  of  the  obsolete  and  in- 
eflicient  enj^ines  now  running  and 
take  full  advantage  of  the  efficient 
and  modern  ])ower  now  available  so 
that  the  roads  will  lie  in  a  ])osition  to 
move  forward  with  progress  and 
changing  conditions  and  take  advan- 
tage of  new  developments  as  they 
occur  without  alwavs  being  handicap- 
ped by  having  such  a  high  per  cent 
of  their  power  as  a  loadstone  to  ope- 
rating efticiencN'. 

The  regular  jirogram  of  the  trav- 
eling engineers  included  the  follow- 
ing committee  reports  and  pa]>ers : 
Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Air 
Brakes  and  Rules  Governing  Train 
Handling  Operation;  Long  Locomo- 
tive Runs ;  Frictionless  Hearings : 
Piping  of  Locomotives  and  Fuel 
Conservation.  The  usual  entertain- 
ment program  and  exhibition  of  a]> 
])li<'mces  was  carried  out  bv  the  Rail- 
way luiuijMnent  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  which  C.  M.  Hoffman 
of  the  Dearborn  Chemical  Co.  was 
])resident.  L.  H.  Rhodes  of  the  \'apor 
Car  Heating  Co.,  first  vice  jiresident : 
Richard  \\'elsh  of  the  Nathan  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  second  vice  i)resident, 
and  Fred  W.  X'enton  of  the  Crane 
Co.  secretarv  and  treasurer. 

Rali)h  Hammond  of  the  New 
^■ork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 
served  as  president  of  the  Traveling 
Engineers  Association.  At  the  clos- 
ing session  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
R.  A.  I'hair,  Canadian  National, 
president:  H.  I'>.  Kelly.  Pittsburgh 
Lake  b'rie,  first  vice  president;  J.  ]\L 
Nicholson,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  sec- 
ond vice  president :  A.  T.  Pfeiffer. 
New  York  Central,  third  vice  presi- 
dent;  D.  L.  Forsythe,  St.  L.-S.  F. 
Ry.,  fourth  vice  president;  D.  L  Ber- 
gin,  Wabash  Ry..  fifth  vice  presi- 
dent; David  Meadows,  Michigan 
Central,  treasurer,  a  n  d  W.  O. 
Thompson.  New  York  Central,  sec- 
retary. J.  C.  Lewis  of  the  Richmond, 
Frederick.sburg  iK:  Potomac  R.R.  and 
D.  J.  Ayers  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 


were  elected  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 


The  Long  Train  Contest 

( )n  i)age  15  of  the  August  issue  of 
Trausportdtion  was  a  brief  item  de- 
scribing long  freight  trains  run  over 
the  F>ie  and  other  railroads.  It  will 
be  especially  interesting  now  to  re- 
read the  little  story  in  view  of  what 
it  stirred  up. 

The  first  reaction  came  from  an 
official  of  the  1 'ennsyivania  Railroad 
who  sent  in  a  clii)i)ing  from  that 
road's  newspai)er  dated  Sejit.  15, 
1929.    Here  it  is: 

On  Septemljer  12,  Middle  division  cni- 
plDves  at  Altoona  made  up  a  train  of 
KSO  cars  of  A(;-12  freight,  which  is  the 
(ireenville  classification,  and  moved  it 
to  l'"nola  wiiere  it  was  relayed  and  dis- 
patclied  nnljroken  to  Morrisville,  the 
train  making  the  run  i>f  257  miles  in 
18  hours  and  five  minutes,  inchidiiig 
relay  time  in  Enola  Yard. 

In  the  next  mail  came  a  letter  from 
the  New  Haven  .System.  Mr.  Droege, 
vice  ])resident  and  general  manager, 
says  the  report  that  the  New  Haven 
ran  a  train  of  201  cars  from  X'ictoria. 
\'a.,  to  I-ioanoke  "obviously  is  incor- 
rect." It  seems,  upon  mature  deliber- 
ation, that  Mr.  Droege  is  right.  He 
can  have  his  way  about  it.  especially 
as  the  New  Haven  has  never  invaded 
N'irginia.  The  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Droege  says,  handled  a  train  of  197 
loads  and  four  em])ties,  a  total  of  201 
cars  and  a  caboose.  3.902  tons,  with 
three  electric  locomotives,  from  New 
Haven  to  Harletn  River,  Nov.  15, 
1914. 

The  latest  contribution  is  from  the 
Ncjrthern  Pacific.  The  train  wasn't 
so  long  but  it  had  an  interesting  "con- 
sist." This  was  a  92-car  stock  train, 
from  Mont;ma  for  .St.  Paul,  one  of 
the  longest  trains  of  the  kind  handled 
in  the  Northwest.  It  carried  10.000 
sheei)         1500  head  of  cattle. 


Canada's  Fastest  Loco- 
motive 

1  11'.'  Hudson  Type  locomotive.  No. 
5700,  designed  by  engineers  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  is  to 
haul  the  world's  fastest  train,  the 
"International  Limited,"  Montreal  to 
Chicago.  To  keep  its  schedule  this 
locomotive  frequently  will  have  to 
travel  <S0  miles  an  hotu'.  but  this  will 
not  call  for  nuich  effort  as  its  driving 
wheels  are  KO  inches  in  diameter.  The 
new  Hud -on  is  92  feet.  5^4  inches 
long  and  weighs,  engine  and  tender, 
more  than  ,3.11  tons.  The  tender  will 
carry  20  tons  of  coal  and  14.0(X)  im- 
))erial  gallons  of  wat'.'r.  The  boiler 
l)ressure  is  275  pounds  and  the  trac- 


tive ])ower,  without  the  booster,  43.- 
300  ])ounds.  W  ith  the  booster  an- 
other 10,0(X)  pounds  is  added.  Beauty 
in  design  is  a  feature  of  this  locomo- 
tive. The  sand  dome  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  practically  all  l^iping  has 
been  concealed,  particularly  that 
above  the  running  board.  The  jacket 
is  of  ])olished  steel  and  the  rest  of 
the  locomotive  and  the  tender  are 
ducoed.  The  hand  wheels  are  of 
stainless  steel.  This  is  the  first  of 
five  such  locomotives  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
before  the  end  of  October  for  use  in 
the  Montreal-Chicago  service. 


An  Old  Employe  Retires 

A  locomotive  engineer  who  has 
traveled  more  than  l.SOO.OOO  miles  in 
an  engine  cab  in  52  years  and  4 
months  of  continuous  service,  at  the 
age  of  70  on  October  1  retired  under 
])ension  on  the  Northern  Pacific  sys- 
tem. He  is  Fred  Metcalf,  who  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Metcalf.  ])ioneer 
railroad  man  who  was  a  member  of 
the  crew  which  nearly  90  years  ago 
took  the  first  train  into  Chicago  from 
the  east  over  the  old  Michigan  South- 
ern &  Northern  Indiana  Railway. 
The  younger  Metcalf  and  his  father 
went  to  the  Northern  Pacific  in  1878 
when  that  j)ioneer  railroad  was  build- 
ing the  first  northern  transcontinental 
line,  the  last  link  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  Sej)tember,  1883.  They 
fired  locomotives  when  the  old  bal- 
loon stack  wood  burners  were  in  use. 


C.  p.  R.  Enters  the  North 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  en- 
tered Prince  Albert.  Sask.,  thriving 
center  of  the  new  northland  for  the 
first  time  with  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Lanigan-Humboldt- Prince  .Albert 
division  by  Presideiu  E.  \\'.  Beatty. 
The  ceremonies  took  j^lace  .Se])t.  30. 
marking  a  further  ste))  in  the  exten- 
sion of  C.P.R.  service  northward  into 
the  newer  farming  and  mining  fields 
of  the  north.  The  new  line  completes 
a  direct  C.P.R.  connection  between 
Regina,  cajjital  of  .Saskatchewan,  and 
Prince  Albert.  .Scores  of  new  graui 
elevators  have  sprung  u])  enroute. 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  farm 
land  is  being  settled  with  the  advent 
of  the  new  line. 


The  Pennsvhania  Railroad  s  new 
double-track  bridge  across  the  .\lle- 
gheny  river  at  Oil  City.  Pa.,  on  the 
main  line  between  Pittsburgh  aiifl 
BufTalo.  will  be  completed  and  put  in 
service  in  the  near  ftittn-e.  at  a  cost 
of  over  $1,500,000. 


The  Westinghouse  Memorial 

Is  Unveiled 

Nearly  55,000  Employes  of  the 
Industries  He  Founded  Contri- 
buted to  the  Notable  Project 
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f  I  HE  XATiox's  leaders  uf  indus- 
try. l)usiness.  and  scientific  re- 
search paid  homas^e  to  the  late 
George  W'estinghouse.  founder  of  the 
many  \\'estinghouse  industries,  in  the 
dedication  of  a  memorial  to  the  in- 
dustrial leader  in  Schenley  Park, 
Pittslnirgh,  Monday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 6. 

Assemtiled  in  a  setting  of  unusual 
natural  beauty,  they  observed  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument  erected  by 
the  W  estinghouse  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, com]X)sed  of 
5  4,2  5  1  member.-^, 
m  o  s  1 1  y  W'esting- 
h  o  u  s  e  employes, 
who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  ap])ropria- 
tifjus  made  by  the 
Westinghouse  I^lec- 
tric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the 
Westinghouse  Air- 
brake  Com])any, 
financed  the  under- 
taking. 

T  h  e  dedicatory 
ceremony,  which  be- 
gan at  2  o'clock,  was 
])resided  over  by  E. 
M.  Herr.  vice  chair- 
man of  the  l)f)ard  of 
directors  o  f  t  h  e 
Westinghouse  l^lec- 
tric  cK:  Manufactur- 
ing Cf)iui)anv.  'I'he 
jjrogram  included 
addresses  by  A.  I.. 
Humphrey,  ])  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  of  the  Westing- 
house Air  Brake 
C()n'.])any,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  move- 
ment for  ])roviding 
the  memorial ;  James 
Francis  P)urke,  for- 
m  V  V  congressman 
and  now  general 
counsel  of  the  Re- 
publican National 
C  o  m  m  i  t  t  e  e,  and 
P>ish()p  Alexander 


Mann  of  the  i'iltsbiu"gh  E])iscopal 
diocese. 

Following  these  addresses,  George 
Munro,  representing  the  Westing- 
house \'eterans,  j^resented  the  memo- 
rial, the  unvei.ing  followed,  and 
Mayor  Charles  H.  Kline  made  the 
speech  of  acceptance  in  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  Music  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Westinghouse  Em- 
ployes' Band  and  the  \\'estinghouse 
Employes'  Chorus. 

In  the  evening  the  guests  attended 


The  Mc-iiiorlal  in  S«-h«'nl«'y  Pnrk,  PittKliiirKli.  l»«-illi-iiU-il  Oi-IoIkt  IS,  In  Honor 
fh*-  Orfiif  Inv«-ii(or,  SolHIor,  ritixcn  iiiiil  lli-in-f n<-lor,  (;<-orKc  \\  csllnKlionm-. 


a  ban(|uet  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel 
where  a  program  of  nuisic  and 
s])eeches  was  presented.  Ur.  Fl  J. 
\'an  Fatten  delivered  the  invocation. 
.After  the  dinner,  the  toa.stmaster,  A. 
W.  Robertson,  chairman  of  the  l)oard 
of  directors  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum])hrey. 
Congressman  James  M.  P.eck  of 
Philadelphia,  former  solicitor  general 
of  the  United  States,  and  Lord 
Southborough,  ])rominent  industrial- 
ist of  London,  Fjig- 
land,  spoke,  and  the 
program  concluded 
with  an  address, 
"George  Westing- 
house, An  A])])recia- 
lion,"  by  John  F. 
Miller,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the 
Westinghouse  .Air- 
brake Company. 

George  M  u  n  r  o 
s])oke  for  the  veteran 
cmi)loycs  of  the 
Westinghouse  indu.s- 
tries.  "'{"he  Scrip- 
tural assertion  that  a 
]>rophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his 
own  country  and  in 
his  own  house."  said 
hv.  "is  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  often- 
times men  of  out- 
s  t  a  n  d  i  n  g  f  a  m  e 
abroad  aiH'  >lightly 
regarded  al  liume. 

"  This  was  not  so 
in  the  case  of  (ieorge 
W  e  s  t  i  n  g  h  o  u  s  e. 
I  hose  wiio  knew 
him  best  loved  him 
most.  I  lis  inventive 
genius,  his  untiring 
labor  and  his  com- 
mercial achievements 
m  a  d  e  h  i  s  n  a  m  e 
known  and  honored 
tiiroughout  the  civi- 
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lized  world.  But  here,  in  Pittslnirgh. 
under  the  eve  of  thousanrls  who 
found  employment  and  opportunity 
in  the  industries  he  created,  his  ott- 
demonstrated  helief  that  'A  man  s  a 
man  for  a'  that;'  his  fairness,  his 
consideration,  his  clean  life  and  sim- 
ple hahits,  made  him  hcloved  as  well 
as  honored  and  admired. 

"For  this  reason,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  when  the  Westinghouse  Me- 
morial Association  was  organized  in 
January.  l'^-7.  the  response  to  its  in- 
vitation was  prompt,  hearty  and  al- 
most unanimous  on  the  part  of  those 
who.  as  employes  of  the  \\  estmg- 
house  interests  at  home  and  ahroad. 
were  entitled  to  membership. 

"This  memorial,  which,  in  its 
heauty,  i  t  s  symbolism  and  its 
strength,  typifies  the  character  and 
achievements  of  George  Westing- 
house,  is  the  unique  gift  of  nearly 
55.000  of  his  fellow-workers  in  shop 
and  office. 

"Mr.  Mayor:  In  the  name,  and  on 
behalf  of  this  notable  association,  it 
is  now  my  high  privilege  to  present 
this  memorial  of  George  Westing- 
hou.se  to  the  city  of  I'ittsburgh,  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  through  the 
years  to  come  it  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  youth,  not  only  of  the 
city  he  loved,  but  of  the  world  for 
which  he  labored,  and  a  constant  re- 
minder to  young  and  old  alike  that 
the  truly  good  are  never  forgotten." 

In  an  address  made  notable  by  a 
perfection  of  oratory  not  often  heard 
in  these  hurried  days.  James  Fran- 
cis Hurke,  former  congressman  and 
now  general  counsel  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  said 
George  W'estinghouse  was  one  of  the 
dynamic  forces  of  his  day. 

"He  generated  courage  among  his 
contemporaries  and  left  to  those  who 
succeeded  him  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation,"  said  Mr.  Hurke. 

"If  no  other  tribute  were  paid  him 
today  than  that  conveyed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  distinguished  gathering 
of  leaders  in  almost  every  branch  of 
science  and  industry  from  ir.any  sec- 
tions of  the  world,  this  event  would 
in  itself  bear  eloipient  tribute  to  the 
esteem  in  which  mankind  holds  his 
memory. 

"It  was  he  who  first  made  safety 
the  handmaiden  of  speed.  It  was  he 
who  was  a  leader  in  multi])lying  the 
world's  motive  power  on  land  antl 
sea.  It  was  he  who  brightened  the 
pathway  and  lightened  the  burden  of 
(iod's  children  as  they  toiled  and 
traveled  on  their  never  ending  jour- 
ney down  the  ages. 

"As  the  radio  carries  my  tribute 
on  invisible  wings  to  unseen  millions 
at  this  hour,  it  would  seem  that  the 


benedictions  of  the  countless  thou- 
sands to  whom  his  inventions  and 
industrial  institutions  have  given  em- 
ployment, must  likewise  reach  the  ear 
of  his  own  immortal  spirit,  which  will 
forever  linger  like  a  magic  inspira- 
tion over  the  valley  which  he  dotted 
with  his  works  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  world. 

"As  long  as  a  wheel  turns  or  a 
light  burns,  or  men's  footste])s  re- 
spond to  the  march  of  industry  in  the 
Turtle  Creek  valley,  the  name  of 
George  W'estinghouse  will  echo  and 
re-echo  in  the  ears  and  shine  before 
the  eyes  of  coming  generations." 

The  W'estinghouse  memorial  was 
made  possible  largely  through  contri- 
butions from  the  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  the  industrial  army  which  has 
lovallv  carried  on  the  W'estinghouse 
tradition  in  the  United  .States.  Can- 
ada, luirope  and  Japan.  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French,  foremost  among  modern 
sculptors,  contributed  the  best  of  skill 
and  genius  to  produce  the  figure  of 
.\merican  Youth  and  the  main  panel. 
These  are  hailed  as,  ])ossibly,  the 
greatest  works  in  the  master's  bril- 
liant list.  Henry  W.  Hornbostel,  de- 
signer of  the  Harding  Memorial,  the 
Hellgate  Hridge,  and  sundry  notable 
])ublic  buildings,  designed  the  beau- 
tiful setting  of  the  memorial.  Paul 
h'jelde.  a  rising  young  Italian  sculp- 
tor, has  gained  considerable  fame  for 
producing  jjowerful.  striking  bronze 
records  of  W'estinghouse's  six  great- 
est mechanical  achievements. 

Csuallv.  the  i)rincij)al  feature  of 
monuments  of  this  kind  is  the  man 
himself,  but  it  was  thought  that,  in 
the  case  of  George  W'estinghouse 
even  his  magnificent  figure  would  be 
inade(|uate  to  express  his  accomplish- 
ments :  so,  although  he  is  shown  in  a 
large  medallion,  leaning  over  his 
drawing  board,  greater  emphasis  is 
laid  ui)on  those  who  worked  with  him, 
the  things  of  steel  and  ])ower  he 
brought  into  being,  and,  more  es|)e- 
cially,  an  American  youth,  who  gazes 
upon  him  with  eager,  yet  reverent, 
interest.  This  American  youth  mod- 
eled by  Daniel  French  is  of  heroic 
size,  and  is  done  in  gold-leafed  bronze 
to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the 
memorial.  W  hen  first  seen,  he  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  sj^ectator,  liut, 
owing  to  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Daths  leading  to  the  memorial,  he  is 
actually  apjiroached  from  the  side, 
and  his  ]iose  was  studied  ])rimarily 
with  this  in  mind.  He  is  a  handsome, 
serious  lad.  with  slender  proportions 
that  are  distinctly  .American.  He  car- 
ries his  school  books  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  his  cap,  removed  in  rev- 
erence, and  crumpled  in  his  fingers. 


He  may  well  become  the  recognized 
type  of  the  race. 

A  veteran  mechanic  who  had 
worked  with  Mr.  W'estinghouse  when 
he  conceived  many  of  his  inventions, 
and  a  W  estinghouse  .Airbrake  Com- 
pany engineer  were  chosen  as  models 
to  t\'pify  American  w(jrkmen  and  en- 
gineers in  deathless  bronze. 

The  model  of  the  American  youth 
was  a  much  more  difficult  task.  More 
than  a  year  of  constant  work  was 
spent  in  producing  the  figure.  Mr. 
French  was  most  e.xacting  in  trans- 
mitting his  conce])tion  of  a  real  Yan- 
kee boy  into  a  statue.  He  tried  sev- 
eral ty])es  but  changed  them.  Finally, 
he  ])roduced  the  desirefl  effect.  The 
American  youth  is  a  robust,  whole- 
some-looking young  man,  and  rather 
handsome.  Hie  looks  very  much  like 
Colunel  Lindbergh,  in  his  teens, 
though  Mr.  French  .said  he  had  no 
specific  person  in  mind  when  he  con- 
ceived the  figure  other  than  that  of  a 
real,  healthy  young  American.  He  is 
garbed  in  a  rough  sweater,  knickers, 
golf  stockings  and  brogans.  Critics 
are  unanimous  in  ])roclaiming  it  the 
only  successful  and  pojHilar  inter])re- 
tation  of  .American  ^'outh.  And  Mr. 
French  himself  has  come  to  like  the 
young  man  so  much  he  admits  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  is  the  finest  work  of 
his  career. 

The  names  of  the  nearly  55.(XX) 
employes  of  the  industries  founded 
by  George  W'estinghouse  who  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  this  me- 
morial, have  been  enscribed  u])on  a 
document  placed  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  compartment  at  the  back  of  the 
monument.  Among  other  relics  ])laced 
there  is  a  motion  picture  film  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies  which,  ])erha])s, 
will  be  viewed  again  hundreds  of 
years  from  now.  Si)ecial  attention 
was  given  to  the  landsca])iiig  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  memorial,  as  its 
setting  was  considered  as  imjiortant 
as  any  other  detail.  The  building  of 
the  paths,  the  ]>rofuse  ])lanting  of 
rhododendrons  and  countless  other 
shrul)s,  the  removal  of  trees  that 
marred  the  general  effect,  and  the 
careful  preservation  of  those  that 
added  to  it,  the  placing  of  Norwegian 
granite  benches,  the  creation  of  the 
j)ond  formed  by  the  stream  that 
trickles  out  from  under  the  memorial 
itself,  all  of  these  help  to  bring  about 
a  complete  artistic  ensemble. 

The  monument  stands  u])on  a  base 
of  Norwegian  granite,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  building  materials — a  jet 
black  stone  with  embedded  crystals 
of  fels])ar  which  gleam  blue  where 
the  light  strikes  them.  Its  ])rincii)al 
component  consists  of  a  large  central 
panel   flanked    by   two  .semicircular 
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wings,  all  of  which  are  made  of  gold- 
leafed  hronze  with  Xorwegian  granite 
insets. 

The  central  panel  carries  the  me- 
dallion of  George  Westinghouse  sup- 
ported on  an  open-work  hackground 
of  oak  tree  foliage,  and  on  either  side 
are  two  figures,  one  a  skilled  me- 
chanic and  the  other  an  engineer  with 
his  slide  rule.  Both  the  portrait  and 
the  figures  are  modeled  in  full  relief. 
Below  the  medallion  is  the  following 
inscri])tion  : 

GEORGE  WESTINGHOUSE 
Union  Soldier 
Citizen  of  Pittsburgh 
Founder  of  the  Westinghouse 
Industries 
Benefactor  of  Humanity 
Through  His  Labors 
and  Inventions 
1846-1914 
Erected  by 
WESTINGHOUSE  MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 
of  54,251  Members 
Who  Served  With  Him  in  the 
Army  of  Industry 

"A  very  unique  sculjitural  efifect, 
one  which  has  never  heen  tried  before 
and  which  taxed  the  ability  of  the 
sculptor,"  said  Mr.  Hornbostel.  "is 
that  the  rear  of  this  panel  shows  the 
backs  of  the  two  figures  as  well  as 
the  conventional  design  of  the  oak 
tree.  In  other  words,  the  ])anel  is 
worked  in  full  relief  on  both  sides. 
This  was  done  to  avoid  constructing 
'just  a  front',  and  to  make  the  rear 
view,  which  is  seen  as  one  follows  a 
path  leading  down  the  valley,  as  in- 
teresting as  the  front." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  central  ])anel 
is  a  memorial  of  the  most  important 
period  of  Mr.  Westinghouse's  career 
— a  representation  of  the  first  train 
to  be  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse 
airbrake.  Each  of  the  flanking  wings 
is  divided  into  three  panels,  and  on 
each  panel  is  depicted  in  low  relief 
one  of  Mr.  Westinghouse's  achieve- 
ments. These  include  the  illuminatif)n 
of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893 
by  the  alternating-current  system  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Westinghou.se;  the 
hydro-electric  plant  at  Nigara  Falls 
with  the  5CX]0-horsepower  alternating- 
current  electric  generators  which 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Westinghouse 
and  were  at  that  time  the  largest  in 
the  world ;  the  steam  turbine,  intro- 
duced into  America  by  Mr.  Westing- 
house and  now  used  universally  for 
electric  generation  by  steam  ])ower ; 
alternating-current  railroad  electrifi- 
cation, which  Mr.  Westinghou.se  ad- 
vocated and  made  ])ractical)le ;  and 
the  airbrake,  the  most  famous  of  all 
Westinghouse  inventions ;  and  rail- 


The    Loiifj:-F:iiiiili:ir    Picture    <>f    C>e4»rt!:e    Wfstintirlioiisc    :i1    His  Desk, 
Siniilsir  to  that  on  the  Memorial  Sh4>\viiiK  the  Inventor 
at  His  Drawing  noaril. 


road  switching  and  signaling  systems, 
another  of  the  inventor's  im])ortant 
contributions  to  the  railroad  industry. 

These  jjanels  were  executed  by 
Paul  Fjelde,  and  presented  a  most 
difficult  artistic  program,  as  the  sub- 
jects are  all  mechanical.  Mr.  Fjelde 
solved  this  problem,  however,  by  a 
skillful  handling  of  the  most  promi- 
nent lines  in  each  of  his  subjects.  His 
trains  rush  forward,  his  searchlights 
quiver,  the  waters  pour  over  the  clifTs 
at  Niagara. 

The  central  ])anel  and  its  sup])ort- 
ing  wings  would  in  themselves  form 
a  i)eautiful  and  interesting  monument, 
but  the  creative  genius  of  the  artist 
has  added  another  detail  which  trans- 
forms the  whole  work  from  a  <lead, 
into  a  living,  record — the  figure  of 
the  American  Youth.  .Standing  well 
back  from  the  panels  and  facing  it, 
in  a  natural  position  and  attitude,  he 
represents  this  generation  ins])ired  by 
the  accomjilishments  of  the  master. 


Beware  of  Shylocks 

The  supreme  court  of  Kansas  has 
held  that  the  exaction  of  usury  for 
small  sums  of  money  lent  to  wage 
earners,  the  collection  of  which  is 
effected  by  garnishment  jiroceedings 
and  threats  of  such  proceedings  which 


cause  the  borrowers  to  be  discharged 
by  their  employers,  and  which  syste- 
matically set  at  naught  the  statutes 
enacted  to  prohibit  usury  and  i)rotect 
wage-earners  from  ill-founded  gar- 
nishments, may  reach  an  extent  and 
gravity  which  justifies  the  institution 
of  injunctive  proceedings  by  the  state 
itself  to  supjiress  it. 

The  jietitions  filed  by  the  attorney 
general  on  behalf  of  the  state  for  in- 
jimdive  relief  to  suppress  the  .syste- 
matic exaction  of  usury  were  held  to 
state  good  causes  of  action  against 
the  two  defendants  against  whom 
suits  were  brought. 

Precedents  for  the  particular  form 
of  redress  sought  by  the  jjlaintifT  are 
said  in  the  opinion  to  be  rare,  but  the 
New  Jersey  court  of  errors  and  .-q)- 
])eals  is  said  to  have  gone  frulher 
than  the  relief  asked  in  the  ])rcsent 
acticjn.  Though  usury  is  not  one  of 
the  s])ecific  offenses  enumerated  in 
the  crimes  act,  the  legislature,  the 
ojjinion  points  out,  has  denounced  as 
luil.'iwful  the  exaction  of  usiu'ious  in- 
terest. Interest  was  charged  in  some 
cases  ranging  from  240  to  ^20  per 
cent  a  year. 


"Leadershi])  cannot  carry  pro- 
gress far  ahead  of  the  average  of  the 
mass  of  individual  uu'\{s."- -I fnhrrl 
1 1  (>()■:■(■  r. 
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About  Locomotives  of 
Tomorrow 

SKVKRAi.  letters  with  res]>ect  to  the 
current  discussion  of  Locomo- 
tives of  Tomorrow  came  too  late 
for  the  Septemher  issue  of  Tnuispor- 
fatioii.  They  are  just  as  interestinj; 
now,  cominsr  as  they  do,  from  men  of 
much  experience.  The  first  is  from 
Klliott  E.  Nash,  chief  ()i)erating  of- 
ficer of  the  MinneaDolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad.    Mr.  Nash  says: 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. There  are  many  possibilities.  With 
all  the  active  minds  that  are  enjjaj^ed 
upon  this  important  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tainly hazardous  to  voice  a  decided  opin- 
ion, but  one  person's  prophecy  is  as 
good  as  another's. 

It  does  seem  that  we  have  about 
reached  the  limit  in  the  matter  of  still 
larger  engines.  It  is  not  likely  that  we 
have  reached  the  limit  of  the  demand  for 
Kreater  hauling  capacit.\-  and  faster  time, 
(ireater  hauling?  capacity  and  faster  time 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  elimination 
of  grades,  curves,  grade  crossings,  and 
the  use  of  multiple  tracks,  all  of  which 
means  a  huge  expense.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  there  are  in  the  near 
future,  any  possibilities  of  a  change  in 
the  gauge  of  railway  track. 

In  view  of  the  performance  of  the 
electric  locomotive,  it  is  our  thought 
that  this  type  of  power  would  seem  best 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. The  distribution  of  weight,  the 
flexibility  as  to  operation,  and  nniltiple 
units  from  a  single  control,  would 
seem  to  make  this  type  of  power  very 
desirable,  both  for  main  line  and  branch 
service.  Some  of  the  stronger  railroads 
are  already  enjoying  such  installations, 
but  the  cost  thereof  is  prohibitive  for  a 
greater  i)ortion  of  the  railroads. 

The  rapid  improvement  of  the  Diesel, 
oil,  and  gas-electric  locomotives  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  type  affords 
many  railroads  an  oi))jortunity  to  bring 
about  further  improvement  in  operation. 
The  use  of  oil  or  gas  by  some  railroads 
is  not  feasible,  and  especially  for  those 
roads  farther  away  from  the  oil  fields. 
It  would  seem  ixissible,  that  our  design- 
ers might,  in  the  near  future,  adopt 
steam  for  the  generation  of  electricity  in 
lieu  of  oil  or  gas.  The  use  of  pulver- 
izccl  coal  burned  in  suspension,  with 
purified  water  seems  to  us  to  have  pos- 
sibilities. Reduced  to  the  fewest  words, 
it  is  our  dream  that  the  locomotive  of 
tomorrow  will  be  along  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  electric  locomotive,  the  pow- 
er to  be  furnished  either  via  trolley, 
Diesel,  oil,  gas,  or  steam  i)ower,  or  com- 
pressed air,  via  oil.  gas  or  steam;  that 
possibly  three  types  as  to  weight  will  be 
sufficient  for  one  railroad,  that  is  light, 
medium  and  heavy  units;  that  additional 
units  may  be  added  to  meet  the  re(|uirc- 
men:s  of  each  individual  train,  and  that 
branch  lines  will  be  served  by  one  or 
more  units,  the  particular  type  adapted 
to  its  weight  carrying  capacity. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we 
have  also  in  mind,  which  we  believe 
goes  along  with  it.  "Tomorrow's  freight 
car."  It  is  our  thought  that  in  view  of 
the  demand  for  faster  service,  our 
freight  equipment  should  be  brought  up 
to  a  higher  standard;  that  is,  all-steel 
with  passenger  trucks,  roller  bearings. 


high  speed  brakes,  etc.  Many  passen- 
ger trains  arc  now  being  operated  that 
could  just  as  well  as  not  handle  a  few 
more  tons  of  high  class  freight  if  suit- 
able e(|uipment  were  available.  It  is 
believed  that  by  gradual  replacement  of 
the  preseiU  day  e(|uipnient,  great  econo- 
mies might  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
ecpiipment  that  can  be  safely  hauled  in 
passenger  trains  at  high  speed,  and  that 
this  program  carried  out  wmdd  eventu- 
ally bring  about  a  material  reduction  in 
the  number  of  units  necessary  to  care 
for  the  business  of  the  country,  by  rea- 
son of  faster  movement. 

( ).  S.  Jackson,  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  for  the  Union 
I'acific  -System,  Omaha,  says: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  limit  of 
physical  size  and  weight  of  locomotives 
lias  practically  been  reached.  .'Mso  the 
limit  of  driving  axle  load  has  been 
reached,  and  in  many  cases  exceeded, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  number  of  rail  fissures  on  such 
roads  as  have  increased  their  axle  load 
to  much  above  60,000  lbs.  per  jiair.  A 
recent  investigation  in  our  engineering 
department  disclosed  that  as  driving 
axle  loads  increased  above  (lO.OOO  lbs., 
the  number  of  rail  fissures  developed 
in  a  geometric  ratio. 

The  tendency  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  toward  refinement  of  de- 
sign and  the  application  of  power  in- 
creasing devices,  rather  than  increasing 
weight  or  size.  This  tendency  will  un 
doubtedly  contiime,  so  that  the  locomo- 
tive of  the  future  will  produce  more 
horsepower  at  higher  speeds  and  with 
less  fuel  per  horsepower  hour.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished,  however,  with- 
out an  increase  in  the  unit  cost  to  cover 
such  features  as  improved  superheaters, 
nickel  steel  boiler  shells  for  higher  pres 
sure,  boosters,  etc. 

The  tendency  has  been  toward  higher 
boiler  capacity,  which  produces  a  flat 
tcr  tractive  power  curve.  It  is  now  pi>s 
sible  to  produce  a  4-6-4  type  locomotive, 
which  compared  with  a  Pacific  type  en- 
gine built  18  or  20  years  ago,  producing 
65  per  cent  more  tractive  power  at  70 
miles  per  hour,  although  the  starting 
tractive  effort  is  only  7  jier  cent  greater. 
It  is  logical  that  such  an  engine  re- 
(|uires  a  booster  to  help  it  up  to  the 
speed  at  which  this  increased  horse- 
pow:er  becomes  available. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  retire 
obsolete  power  and  replace  it  with 
larger  and  more  economic  units,  having 
higher  earning  capacity  in  ton  miles  per 
hour  with  reduced  fuel  consumption. 
There  will  always  he  a  continuation  of 
the  program  of  retiring  main  line  ccjuip- 
ment  to  branch  line  service,  including 
converting  Consolidation  and  Mikado 
type  locomotives  into  switching  locomo- 
tives. 

The  future  of  the  electric  locomotive 
depends  upon  local  operating  conditions 
and  is  and  will  remain  to  be  largely 
a  function  of  tratlRc  density.  Mistakes 
have  been  made  in  electrifying  lines  in 
sparsely  settled  districts,  which  has  fur- 
nished valuable  object  lessons  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  oil-electric  locomotive  is  not  de 
veloping  so  rapidly  as  its  most  enthusi- 
astic advocates  seem  to  believe.  The 
intrinsic  oi)erating  economy  of  the  oil- 
electric  locomotive  is  granted,  but  the 


mechanical  problem  of  transmitting  the 
|)ower  of  the  Diesel  engine  to  the  wheels 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved  to 
date.  The  Diesel  engine,  however,  we 
believe  has  remarkable  future  possibili- 
ties. The  perfection  of  the  oil-electric 
locomotive  with  Diesel  power  perhaps 
remains  for  the  ne.xt  generation  to  solve. 

Tiiis  letter  comes  from  L.  W. 
lialdwin,  president  of  the  Miss(5uri 
Pacific  Railway : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  steam  loco- 
motive will  continue  to  handle  the  major 
portion  of  the  traffic  for  a  good  many 
years.  Further  improvements  in  design 
from  time  to  time  will  lead  to  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  operation  of  this 
type  of  locomotive,  as  compared  gen- 
erally with  other  types  of  locomotives. 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
larger  perceiUage  of  electric  locomotives 
in  use  as  soon  as  traffic  is  heavy  enough 
to  warrant  the  investment.  This  also 
applies  to  the  Diesel-electric  locomotive, 
which  under  certain  peculiar  operating 
conditions  has  already  proved  itself  eco- 
nomical. 


General  Foremen  Convene 

The  International  Railway  (ien- 
eral  I-"oremen's  .\ssn.  held  its  25th 
yearly  meeting,  Sept.  16-19,  at  the 
Hotel  .Sherman,  Chicago.  Forty-nine 
sti])ply  com])anies  had  exhibits  ar- 
ranged under  the  auspices  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Supply  Men. 
This  association  elected  officers  for 
the  fiscal  years  1930-1931  as  follows: 
President,  J.  W.  Fogg,  MacLean- 
Fogg  Lock  Nut  Company,  Chicago: 
secretary-treasurer,  J.  F.  Gettrust, 
.\shton  Valve  Company,  Chicago ; 
executive  committee  members:  Chair- 
man, E.  H.  Weaver,  Westinghouse 
.•\ir  Brake  Company,  Chicago;  Fred 
Ehredt,  (one  year)  Nathan  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago;  R.  Q. 
Miines,  two  years)  Dearborn  Chemi- 
cal Company,  Chicago;  P.  J.  Con- 
rath,  (three  years)  National  Tube 
Company.  Chicago;  J.  F.  Raps, 
(three  years)  Okadee  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  general  foremen  elected  these 
officers:  President,  A.  11.  Keys,  gen- 
eral car  foreman,  Baltimore  &  <  )hio. 
Pittsburgh ;  first  vice  president,  .\.  T 
Streeper,  general  foreman,  Nickel 
Plate.  Conneaut,  Ohio ;  second  vice 
president.  W.  J.  McClosky,  general 
car  foreman,  Illinois  Central.  Cen- 
tralia.  III. ;  third  vice  president,  C.  'M, 
Hillman,  shop  superintendent,  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  fourth  vice  president,  Martin 
.\.  R.  Slack,  general  foreman.  New 
Yprk.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  New 
York:  secretary-treasurer,  William 
Hall,  Winona,  Minn, 


The  forces  of  nature  discriminate 
for  no  man. — Herbert  Hooz'cr. 


The 

Masters 
Who  Care 

for  the 

Railway 
Tracks 

Old  Time  Section 
Gang  Still  Favored 

By 

J.  W.  Riley 


THE  aveka(;k  traveler  on  a  rail- 
road, enjoyinj^  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  modern  trans- 
portation, gives  credit,  if  he  thinks 
of  the  matter  at  all,  to  the  persons 
and  things  he  can  see.  Section  gangs, 
work  trains,  maintenance  of  way,  are 
beyond  him,  just  as  the  science  and 
skilled  lahor  which  ])roduce  the  trav- 
eler's balanced  meal  in  the  diner  arc 
out  of  his  ken.  As  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  such  things,  and  doesn't 
know  that  the  first  and  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  on  a  railroad  is 
the  section  foreman's,  this  traveler 
doesn't  worry. 

This  is  just  as  the  management 
wishes  it  to  be,  a  good  roadbed  well 
maintained,  trains  that  ride  smoothly, 
carrying  unworried  ])as.sengers.  And, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  why 
the  meetings  and  deliberations  of  the 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association  are  so  imi)ortant. 
Listening  to  the  members'  j)a])ers  and 
discussions  in  the  yearly  gatherings, 
one  is  impressed  always  with  the  se- 
rious duties  to  be  ])crformed,  and  the 
exceedingly  intelligent  way  in  which 


The  IriNli  Were  I*re4l<»iiiiii:iiit  in  (he  Se4-ti<Mi  (i.-iiiAs  of  l.oii^  Af^o.    The  >leii 
Here    Were    on    thv    Il:iltiiii4ire   4V:    Ohi<»    in    ls.'»:i.      H<>|»ro<iiiee4l    Frdiii  the 
FaintinK  for  that  lload  by  II.  I>.  Stitt. 


the  ass(jciation  and  its  officers  attend 
to  them. 

When  the  roadmasters  met,  last 
month,  at  the  Hotel  Stevens  in  Chi- 
cago, a  visitor  wondered  over  the 
highly  educational  vrdue  of  the  sub- 
jects handled,  and  especially  about 
what  a  fine  thing  it  would  l)e  for  inir 
proved  j)ublic  relations  if  some  de- 
terminecl  effort  were  made  to  attract 
public  attention  to  these  matters,  and 
to  the  instructive  influence  of  the  ex- 
hibits arranged  by  the  Track  Supply 
.\ssociation.  No  traveler,  no  business 
man.  could  fail  to  be  impres.sed  fa- 
vorably by  the  care  and  thought  di- 
rected to  making  journeys  i)leas;uit 
and  safe,  to  the  constantly  inqjroving 
.service  made  ))ossible  for  shi])pers 
through  the  skillful  work  of  track 
men. 

These  men  have  |)rol)lenis  to  con- 
sider, and  if  possible,  to  solve,  in  the 
interest  of  better  railroading. 
Throughout  the  years,  between  their 
meetings,  committees  la1)or  in  study- 
ing one  or  a  dozen  factors  f)f  the 
work  they  and  the  members  have  to 
do;  and  the  results  are  announced  in 
reports  read  in  the  two  or  three-day 
sessions.  This  year's  outstanding 
subjects  had  to  do  with  matters  of 


organization,  the  ecjuation  of  track 
mileage  as  a  basis  for  the  di.stribution 
of  forces ;  ways  in  which  to  get  the 
highest  return  with  labor  -  saving 
equipment,  and  the  dividing  of  work 
between  .section  and  extra  gangs. 
New"  forms  of  organization  develoi)e<l 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  .St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  were  described,  and  the 
committee's  attitude  set  forth.  In  the 
main,  while  interest  in  new  methods 
were  considered  thoughtfully,  con- 
tinued reliance  on  the  old  time  sec- 
tion gang  as  the  trustworthy  basis  for 
maintenance  of  way  was  (juile  a])- 
jjarent. 

A  committee  leporting  on  the  use 
of  motor  trucks  in  track  work  ])ro- 
vidcd  im])()rtant  information  indicat- 
ing possible  economies  througii  using 
such  highway  vehicles  in  distribiuing 
materials,  as  against  the  costly  work 
trains  which,  so  far  as  the  dispatcher 
is  concerned,  usually  arc  just  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  on  the  main  line 
when  ])assenger  trains  or  fast  freights 
are  due.  .\nother  instructive  report 
liad  to  do  with  track  drainage. 

In  addition  to  the  re])orts  several 
pa])ers  were  presented.  .Among  these 
were:  luiroi)ean  Track  Construction 
and  Maintenance,  by  J.  \'.  Xeubert, 
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chief  engineer,  maintenance  of  way, 
New  York  Central ;  Looking  Ahead 
in  Maintenance  of  Way.  hy  Lem 
Adams,  general  su])ervisor  of  main- 
tenance of  way  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  Omaha:  Method  and  Organ- 
ization for  I^-iying  Rail  on  the  I'enn- 
svlvania  Railroad,  hy  R.  W.  K.  How- 
ler, division  engineer,  Pennsylvania. 
I 'ittst)urgh ;  Safety  in  Maintenance, 
hy  J.  K.  Long,  superintendent  of 
safety.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co..  Al- 
hany ;  'IVack  Maintenance  as  .\fFect- 
ed  hy  Signal  Ojjeration,  hy  R.  A. 
Sheets,  assistant  signal  engineer.  Clii- 
cago  &  North  W  estern. 

Some  idea  of  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern transjmrtation.  confronted  every- 
where I)y  the  railroads,  is  to  he  gained 
in  (juotations  from  the  interesting  ad- 
dress of  L.  C.  Fritch,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  operation  for  the  Rock 
Island  Lines,  in  the  opening  session 
of  the  convention.  Tuesday  morning, 
Septemher  16.  Expressing  intelli- 
gently the  real  significance  of  the  as- 
sociations  work  in  relation  to  the 
I)uhlic,  Mr.  Fritch  said  he  helieved 
it  unfortunate  that  the  railways  do 
not  avail  themselves  more  fully  of 
the  excellent  work  done. 

".'\fter  expending  great  efforts  to 
estahlish  standard  practices  and  meth- 
ods," said  Mr.  Fritch.  "they  could  he 
used  more  generally  than  they  are 
with  great  henefits  to  the  railways. 

"With  the  s])eeds  re(|uired  on  mod- 
ern railways,  and  we  are  in  a  speed 
age.  it  re(|uires  the  very  hest  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  times.  With  air- 
planes making  150  m.jj.h..  railway 
s])eeds  of  60  to  70  m.p.h.  are  slow  in 
comparison.  Wiio  knows  hut  that  the 
future  will  find  the  railways  equip- 
ped with  heavy  roadheds.  larger  and 
heavier  ties,  rails  of  150  Ih.  or  more 
per  yd.  and  locomotives  propelled  hy 
electricity,  making  speeds  of  100  to 
125  m.p.h.?  Such  things  are  not  im- 
possihle,  and  may  he  rec|uired  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  a 
fierce  and  increasing  competition. 

"America  was  huilt  up  hy  the  rail- 
ways, and  owes  its  progress  and  suc- 
cess more  to  railway  trans])ortation 
than  any  other  single  factor.  We,  who 
Iiave  had  a  part  in  it  and  have  in  a 
way  helped  to  hring  it  up  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standard,  feel  a  pride  in  it, 
and  we  siiould  strongly  resent  any  in- 
fluence that  tends  to  tear  it  down  or 
cruise  it  to  deteriorate  (jr  go  hack- 
ward. 

".Many  ahle  railway  men  think  that 
the  railways  have  passed  the  jicak  in 
their  operation  and  owing  to  the  vari- 
ous .social,  economic  and  political 
forces  at  work,  will  go  hackward  in 
the  future,  unless  a  determined  effort 
is  made  to  comhat  honorahly  the  in- 


fluences that  are  at  work  depriving 
them  of  their  well-earned  hirthright. 
The  railroad  husiness  today  is  heing 
conducted  up(jn  the  highest  plane  of 
any  industry  in  this  country.  I  say 
highest  advisedly.  It  has  nothing  to 
hiile  in  the  maimer  in  which  tlie  husi- 
ness is  conducted.  Railway  men  are 
among  the  hest  and  most  res])ected 
citizens  of  our  land.  Certainly  they 
are  entitled  to  at  least  a  s(|uare  deal. 

"I  am  a  heliever  in  ])reparcdness. 
I  feel  that  the  railroads  are  threat- 
ened with  a  real  menace,  which  will 
dei)rive  them  of  something  they  have 
earned  through  long  years  of  work, 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money  and  the  employing  r)f  millions 
of  men.  and  that  thev  should  ])repare 
to  meet  this  situation  in  a  determined, 
honorahle  manner  to  jjreserve  our  in- 
dustry. That  the  .'\merican  ])ul)lic  is 
not  familiar  with  all  the  facts  that 
menace  the  railways  is  apparent,  and 
1  think  it  is  your  duty  and  that  of  ev- 
ery railway  emi)loye  to  inform  it  as 
rapidly  as  we  can. 

"1  shall  cite  one  instance:  The 
thousands  of  trucks  that  are  taking 
away  an  ever-increasing  ])art  of  short 
haul  freight  from  the  railways  are 
hauling  the  goods  that  you  and  I  huy 
of  the  merchant  with  railroad  money. 
Why  should  we  not  say  to  the  mer- 
chant with  whom  we  trade :  We  get 
our  money  from  the  railroad  and  in 
all  fairness  we  should  not  huy  \'our 
goods  if  you  haul  it  in  hy  trucks,  he- 
cause  hy  so  doing,  we  are  destroying 
our  own  industry.  If  this  were  gener- 
ally done,  thousands  of  "fly-hy-night" 
trucks  would  go  out  of  husiness. 

"( )ne  of  the  great  menaces  to  the 
railroads  is  the  develo])ment  of  wa- 
terways. Anyone  familiar  with  this 
suhject.  or  who  will  take  the  time  to 
investigate  it,  will  find  that  there  are 
numerous  examples  in  the  country  to- 
day of  money  expended  for  water- 
ways that  have  heen  unecontjmical  and 
will  continue  to  he  .so.  The  railroads 
have  the  right  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  menace  of  this  encroach- 
ment upon  their  legitimate  traffic.  If 
every  waterway  project  were  ana- 
lyzed, very  little,  if  any.  money  would 
he  expended  on  such  a  wasteful  enter- 
prise. 

"These  forms  of  c()m])etilion  are 
most  unfair  and  in  the  end  the  Ameri- 
can ])co])le  will  not  stand  for  them. 
It  is  your  duty  as  railway  employes 
to  i)rotect  the  interest  which  gives 
you  your  living;  counsel  with  the 
inihlic  and  tell  the  true  story  with  re- 
spect to  the  influences  which  threaten 
the  railroads,  and  in  which  the  puhlic 
is  just  as  much  interested  as  you  are. 
1  am  satisfied  that  if  the  .American 
l»ulilic   learns    the    true   story,  and 


knows  of  the  attacks  which  are  heing 
made  upon  the  railroads,  the  senti- 
ment will  he  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
roads." 

(Jfficers  elected  for  the  new  vear 
are:  President.  Elmer  T.  Howson. 
western  editor  of  the  Railwav  .Age. 
advanced  from  vice  presidency:  first 
vice  president.  C.  W.  lialdridge,  as- 
sistant engineer.  Santa  I""e  Railwav. 
Chicago:  second  vice  president.  J.  [. 
Desmond,  division  engineer.  Illinois 
Central.  Chicago;  secretarv.  T.  F. 
Donahoe.  general  sujjervisor.  Haiti- 
more  S;  Ohio;  treasurer.  James 
Sweeney,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 
Mr.  Donahoe  and  Mr.  Sweeney  were 
re-elections.  Chicago  was  chosen  for 
next  year's  convention. 

The  association's  receipts  during 
the  year  were  $715  more  than  dis- 
hursements  so  that  the  treasurv  now 
has  assets  of  $5,904.  The  memher- 
ship  is  now  943  compared  with  866 
last  year. 

Attendance  this  year  numhered 
more  than  250  menihers.  hut  to  this 
were  added  visitors  fnjm  other  rail- 
road organizations  in  .session  in  the 
city  or  ahout  to  hold  conventions. 
Twice  this  numher  attended  the  year- 
ly hanquet  at  which  S.  H.  Cady,  gen- 
eral solicitor  for  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Ry,,  was  the  princi])al 
speaker.  Mr.  Cady  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  a  review  of  the  railwav  trans- 
portation situation  with  ])articular 
reference  to  competition  from  high- 
way automotive  vehicles,  and  inland 
waterways  promoted  hy  the  federal 
government. 

Sixty-eight  manufacturers  of  ma- 
terials and  devices  used  in  track  work 
had  exhihits  at  the  Stevens  during 
the  meeting,  under  the  aus])ices  of  the 
Track  Supply  .Association.  In  elect- 
ing new  officers  for  the  year  this  as- 
sociation adhered  to  the  usual  custom 
of  promoting  the  faithful.  \'ice  Presi- 
dent D.  J.  Higgins  of  Chicago  ac- 
cordingly hecame  ])resident.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins is  with  the  .American  \'alve 
Meter  Co.  C,.  T.  Willard.  Railroad 
-Supply  Co..  Chicago,  was  elected  vice 
president,  and  L.  C.  Ryan.  Oxweld 
Railroad  Service  Co..  Chicago,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 


"The  goal  of  every  man  is  to  make 
money  faster  than  his  family  can 
spend  it — there  are  no  idle  rich  to- 
day, so  many  are  chasing  them  to  get 
their  worldly  goods." — Lord  Dc^var. 


The  sum  of  wisdom  is  that  the 
time  is  never  wasted  that  is  devoted 
to  work. — Ilincrsou. 


It  is  imijossihle  for  any  man  not 
to  have  some  enemies. — Chester ficliL 


Modern  Repair  Shops  for  the  C.&O. 

Huntington,  Ind. ,  and  Russell,  Ky., 
Equipped  for  Speed  and  Efficiency 

By  Charles  Dillon 


THE  X  E  w  locomotive  repair 
shops  at  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
designed  for  a  capacity  of  50 
Class  1,  2  and  3  repairs  a  month, 
were  completed  in  the  early  part  of 
1930.  The  old  smith  shoj)  was  re- 
tained ;  the  longitudinal  Mallet  shop 
with  machinery  hay  constructed  in 
1919,  which  was  a  modern  structure 
built  for  future  extensions,  was 
converted  into  a  stripping  and  finish- 
ing hay  and  a  rod  and  valve  motion 
bay  for  the  new  shops.  A  part  of 
the  boiler  shop  was  built  as  first  unit 
of  the  new  shops  in  1926.  The  old 
transverse  erecting  shop  and  machine 
shops  were  entirely  dismantled.  Al- 
though the  new  shops  were  built  over 
and  around  the  old  sho])s,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  dismantling  of  the  old 
buildings  by  steps,  relocating  the 
existing  machinery  used  and  install- 
ing new  machinery,  the  shop  opera- 
tion was  not  seriously  aflfected.  The 
Huntington  shops  were  built  by  the 
United  Engineers  &  Constructors 
Inc.,  New  York,  from  plans  by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio. 

With  the  exception  of  the  smitli 


shop,  these  shops  are  all  under  one 
roof  with  no  walls  between  the  va- 
rious repair  bays.  The  building  is  of 
modern  fireproof  concrete,  brick  and 
steel.  Practically  all  the  floors  are 
of  wood  blocks  set  on  concrete.  The 
building  is  well  ventilated  by  motor- 
operated  sash  and  roof  ventilators, 
and  a  maximum  amount  of  dilTused 
daylight  is  provided.  All  depart- 
ments are  illuminated  at  night  by  a 
system  of  direct  incandescent  lighting. 
The  shops  are  heated  by  floor  and 
wall  type  unit  heaters  with  steam 
from  the  power  plant  as  weather  con- 
ditions require.  All  lockers  are  of 
steel,  and  modern  toilet  facilities  are 
provided.  Sanitary  drinking  water 
fountains  are  provided  throughout 
the  shops,  practically  all  of  which  are 
cooled  by  electric  refrigeration.  There 
is  a  manufacturing  tool  room  in  this 
building,  equipped  witli  modern  ma- 
chinery and  heat-treating  facilities 
for  making  special  tools.  Standard 
tools  are  purchased.  There  is  also  a 
modern  chemical  and  physical  labor- 
atory for  analyzing  and  testing  ma- 
terials. 

In  the  new  shojxs,  202  new  motor 


driven  machines  were  installed ;  104 
motor  driven  machines  from  the  old 
shops  were  relocated ;  28  belt-driven 
machines  from  the  (^Id  shops  were 
motorized  and  relocated  and  2  belt- 
driven  machines  from  the  old  sho])s 
were  relocated.  W  ith  the  exce])tion 
of  these  two  ail  of  the  machines  have 
individual  motor  drive. 

The  boiler  sho])  machinery  bay  is 
approximately  50  ft.  by  539  ft.  and 
is  served  by  the  following  overhead 
traveling  cranes  and  jib  cranes  with 
electric  hoists : 

Two  IS-ton  electric  overhead  traveling 
cranes 

Ten  5-ton  column  jib  cranes  with  5-ton 

electric  hoists 
Nine  2-toii  column  jib  cranes  with  2-ton 

electric  hoists. 

Cabs  and  ash  pans  are  repaired  in 
tlie  north  end  of  this  bay,  and  the 
remaining  space  is  used  for  boiler 
shop  machinery,  laying-out  work, 
etc.  The  boiler  and  tender  repair 
bay  is  approximately  90  ft.  by  539 
ft.  and  is  served  by  the  following 
overhead  traveling  cranes  and  jil) 
cranes  with  electric  hoists : 
One  50-ton  electric  overhead  traveling 
crane 
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One  15-t()ii  ficctric  dvcrhead  traveling 
crane 

Six  5-ton  column  jih  cranes  with  5-ton 

electric  hoists 
I')  2-ton  colunni  jib  cranes  with  2-ton 

electric  hoists. 

'renders  are  re])aire(l  in  the  north 
end  of  this  liay  and  Ijoilcrs  are  re- 
paired in  the  south  end. 

The  wheel  hay  is  api)r()ximately 
80  ft.  l)y  619  ft.  and  is  served  hy  the 
followinf^  overhead  travehng  cranes 
and  jil)  cranes  with  electric  hoists. 
Two  15-ton  electric  overhead  traveling 
cranes 

Two  hand  operated  traveling  cranes 
with  1-ton  electric  hoists,  operating 
on  sub-runwavs  over  driving  box 
fitting  track. 

(hie  hand  operated  traveling  crane  with 
1-toii  electric  hoist,  operating  on 
sub-rniiways  over  axle  latiies. 

One  I'/i-tou  self-supporting  jib  crane 
with  1-ton  electric  hoist. 

13  2-ton  column  jib  cranes  with  1-ton 
and  2-ton  electric  hoist. 

The  following  machinery  and  work 
ijroups  are  situated  in  this  hay:  Lye 
vats,  wheel  storajje  tracks  and  facil- 
ities for  heatiiif,'  and  chan,s,nnt!;  tires ; 
axle  crank  ])in  and  wheel  work ;  driv- 
ing box  and  cellar  work ;  steam  and 
exhaust  ])ipes,  sti])crheaters  and  units 
and  feed  water  heaters. 

The  erecting  hay  is  a])ijroximateIv 
95  ft.  hy  608  ft.  and  is  served  In- 
one  250-ton  electric  overhead  travel- 
ing crane  at  high  elevation  for  han- 
dling locomotives  and  boilers,  and  3 
15-lon  electric  overhead  traveling 
cranes  at  kiwer  ek  \atinn.  There  are 
25  transverse  ])its  in  this  bay,  three 
of  which  extend  through  the  strip- 
ping and  finishing  bay.  <  )ne  of  these 
tracks  is  used  for  unwheeling  en- 
gines, and  two  are  used  for  wheeling. 
These  three  tracks  extend  across  the 
wheel  bay,  and  two  of  them  across 
the  boiler  shop.  There  are  also  two 
other  tracks  from  the  erecting  bay 
extending  across  the  boiler  shop. 


The  heav\'  niachinerv  bay  is  ap- 
proximately 80  ft.  by  484  ft.  and  is 
served  hy  2  15-ton  electric  overhead 
traveling  cranes  and  14  2-ton  column 
jib  cranes  with  1-ton  and  2-ton  elec- 
tric hoists,  also  an  electric  winch  for 
pulling  engines  from  the  stripping 
track.    In  this  bay  are : 

Engine  and  trailer  trncUs,  lioosters  and 

stokers. 
Miscellaneous  work. 
Bolts  and  pins. 

Frames,    pilot   beams,   <lee-k    and  draw- 
castings. 

Cylinders  and  heads,  steam  chests  and 

valves. 
Shoes  and  wedges. 

Pistons  and  rods,  crossheads  and  guides. 
I'ortion  lit  machine  tool  repair  work. 

The  li.glit  machinery  bay  ( first 
floor)  is  ap])roximateIy  60  ft.  by 
443  ft.  and  is  served  by  one  2-ton 
23-ft.  s])an  hand  ])ower  traveling 
crane  with  2-ton  electric  hoist  (jver 
spring  and  brake  rigging  grouj)  and 
one  2-ton  column  jili  crane  with  1- 


visinr 


ton  electric  hoist  in  physical  labor- 
atory.   The  follow-ing  machinery  and 
work  groups  are  sittiated  in  this  bay  : 
I'ortion  of  rod  shop  machinery. 
Distribution  (ool  room. 
Spring  and  brake  rigging. 
Blueprint  room  and  sub-store  room. 
Throttles   and    reverse   levers,  cylinder 

cock   rigging,  drifting,  intercepting 

and  by-pass  valves. 
Electric  shop. 
Physical  test  laboratory. 
Portion  of  machine  tool  reiiair  work. 

The  light  machinery  bay  (second 
floor)  is  approximately  60  ft.  by  484 
ft.  and  is  served  by  3  1-ton  24-ft. 
s])an  hand-ojjerated  traveling  cranes 
with    1-ton  electric  hoists  and  two 
electric  material  elevators.    The  fol- 
lowing machinery  and  work  groups 
are  situated  in  this  bay : 
Heat  treating  room. 
Manufacturing  tool  room. 
Turret  lathe  work. 
Chemical  test  laboratory. 

The  main  and  side  rod  and  valve 
motion  bay  is  approximately  43  ft. 
by  278  ft.  and  is  served  by  one  10-toit 
electric  overhead  traveling  crane  and 
one  2-ton  column  jib  crane  with  1-ton 
electric  hoist.  The  following  ma- 
chinery and  work  groui)s  are  located 
in  this  bay : 
Main  and  side  rods. 
X'alve  motion  and  reverse  gears. 

The  stripping  and  finishing  bay  is 
approximately  69  ft.  by  358  ft.  and 
is  served  by  2  15-ton  electric  over- 
head traveling  cranes  and  a  iiorfable 
electric  s])otter  for  valve  setting.  This 
bay  has  three  tracks  leading  into  the 
north  end  of  the  erecting  bay.  The 
center  track  is  used  for  stri]iping 
and  the  other  two  tracks  are  used  for 
finishing  locomotives. 

The  pipe  and  tin  sho])  bay  (first 
floor)  is  ap])roximately  53  ft.  by 
358   ft.  and   is   served   bv   4  2-ton 
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column  jib  cranes  witli  l-ton  or  2- 
ton  electric  hoists.  The  followins>' 
machinery  and  work  t;roups  are 
situated  in  this  bay  : 

Air  and  boiler  feed  iiuniiis  and  pneu- 
matic appliances. 
Pipe  fitters. 
Jacket  work. 
Pipe  work. 

The  pipe  and  tin  shop  liay  (second 
floor)  is  approximately  53  ft.  by  35(S 
ft.  and  is  served  by  a  monorail,  with 
1-ton  electric  hoist,  extending-  out  of 
west  end  of  bay,  and  two  electric  ma- 
terial elevators.  The  followiuf^'  ma- 
chinery and  work  <^rou]3s  are  situated 
in  this  bay  : 

Air  brake  and  boiler  mountings. 
Brass  work. 
Tin  work. 

Toilet  rooms  are  on  the  mezzanine 
floor  of  this  bay,  and  offices  and  toilet 
rooms  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the 
lii^ht  machinery  bay.  The  sand-blast 
house,  ea^t  of  the  transfer  table  on 
the  east  side  of  the  boiler  and  tender 
rei)air  shop,  is  approximately  32  ft. 
by  100  ft.  with  a  sanding  track  the 
length  of  the  l)uilding  for  sand- 
blasting tenders,  cabs  and  other 
parts,  also  for  scaling  boilers,  (iran- 
ulated  steel  is  used  instead  of  sand. 
This  building  is  constructed  of  con- 
crete and  steel  with  corrugated  ])ro- 
tected  metal  siding  and  roof. 

The  outside  material  handling  run- 
way along  the  west  side  of  the  light 
machinery  bay  with  one  10-ton  elec- 
tric overhead  traveling  crane,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  old  shojjs,  was  re- 
tained and  an  additional  material 
handling  bay  was  ])rovided  between 
the  south  end  of  the  sho])s  and  the 
store  house  with  one  15-ton  80  ft. 
span  electric  overliead  traveling- 
crane. 

Locomotives  are  inspected  90  days 
before  they  are  due  for  sho])|)ing  in 


order  to  determine  the  major  items 
of  material  needed.  The  tenders  are 
cut  loose  at  the  coal  elevator  west  of 
the  west  end  of  the  stripping  and  fin- 
ishing bay,  where  the  remaining  coal 
is  removed.  The  tenders  are  han- 
dled by  a  small  electric  storage  bat- 
tery locomotive  on  a  track  north  of 
the  pipe  and  tin  shop  bay  to  the 
transfer  table  east  of  the  boiler  and 
tank  shop,  where  they  enter.  The 
locomotives  enter  the  west  end  of  the 
stripjjing  and  finishing  bay  on  the 
center  track  where  they  are  stripped 
in  progressive  ]jositions.  The  re- 
moved piping  is  stored  on  outside 
racks  and  the  other  parts,  after  lac- 
ing cleaned,  go  to  their  respective  de- 
partments. The  locomotives  are 
then  pulled  into  the  erecting  bay 
where  they  are  unwheeled.  The 
wheels,  boxes,  trucks,  etc.,  ])ass 
through  the  cleaning  vat  at  this  end 
of  the  wheel  bay,  and  the  brake  and 
s])ring  rigging  is  cleaned  by  i)assing 


through  an  annealing  furnace. 

The  locomotives  are  handled  by 
crane  to  vacant  pits  in  the  erecting 
shop.  When  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  boiler  this  is  done  in  the 
boiler  shop  or  the  boiler  can  be  taken 
to  the  shop  on  sjjecial  trucks.  Such 
boilers  are  handled  over  the  tender 
transfer  table  to  the  s.and-blasting 
])lant  for  scaling.  Locomotives  are 
wheeled  on  the  two  wheeling  tracks 
in  the  erecting  sho])  and  then  ])ass  to 
the  stri]5])ing  and  finishing  bay  where 
they  are  completed  ])rogressively. 
The  tenders  are  sand-blasted  before 
jjainting,  and,  when  com])leted,  they 
are  handled  back  to  coal  elevator  west 
of  the  strip])ing  and  finishing  bay 
where  sufficient  coal  is  i)Ut  on  for  fir- 
ing boiler.  The  tenders  are  then 
coupled  to  the  com])leted  engines  on 
the  finishing  tracks,  where  they  are 
firc*d  u]).  .\  motor  driven  exhaust 
fan  with  hood  and  stack  is  provided 
on  each  finishing  track.  The  com- 
])leted  locomotives  leave  tlu'  stripping 
.-md  finishing  bay  under  steam. 

,\  scheduling  and  routing  systi'm 
is  in  effect  which  sets  the  time  for 
C()nii)k'ting  the  different  clas.ses  of  re- 
])airs  for  the  various  ty])e  of  engines, 
also  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  major 
parts  to  be  rei)aired  to  the  various 
departments  and  the  time  for  com- 
pletion. This  schedule  also  sets  the 
time  for  coni])!eting  various  steps  of 
stri])])ing  and  erecting,  and  a  daily 
check  is  made  of  the  progress.  When 
eacli  department  is  on  sclic(hile.  there 
is  little  Cdnfusiiin  wailing. 

(  )rdrrs  fur  niatfrial.  and  for  the 
movement  ol  parts  undergoing  re- 
pairs are  i)laced  in  station  boxes  at 
various  i)oints  in  the  shops.  Material 
not  handled  by  overhead  cranes  in 
the  shops  is  handled  to  the  desig- 
nated  point,   bv   the  su])]>ly  depart- 
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nient.  witli  electric  trucks  and  electric 
and  gasoline  tractors  with  trailers. 
The  movement  of  all  material  and 
parts  underjjoing  repairs  from  one 
location  to  another,  exce])t  when 
handled  by  overhead  cranes,  is 
handled  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
supply  de])artment.  The  shops  are 
cleaned  by  the  mechanical  department 
on  the  second  shift  and  the  scrap, 
sweepinjjs.  etc.,  from  the  sho])s  are 
removed  by  the  sup])ly  department. 


The  Russell  shops  are  3 '  _>  miles 
west  of  the  Kentucky  town  of  that 
name  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  O. 
They  were  designed  for  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  40  heavy  repair  steel  cars ; 
at  present  some  wood  box  cars  are 
being  repaired.  All  the  buildings  are 
modern,  fireproof,  concrete,  brick  and 
steel.  The  roof  and  siding  of  the 
rivet  bm-ning  shop  and  a  portion  of 


the  erecting  sho])  siding  is  of  pro- 
tected corrugated  metal.  The  sash 
and  roof  ventilators  are  motor-oper- 
ated and  the  buildings  were  designed 
to  provide  a  maximum  amoimt  of 
diffused  daylight.  A  system  of  direct 
incandescent  lighting  is  provided  in 
all  buildings  with  va])or  ])roof  'fix- 
tures and  switches  in  the  paint  shop. 
The  yard  is  illuminated  by  tower 
flood  lights.  .All  lockers  are  of  steel: 
there  are  modern  toilet  facilities,  and 
the  sanitary  drinking  fountains  ])ro- 
vide  water  cooled  by  electric  refriger- 
ation. .Shoj)  buildings  are  heated  by 
tloor  and  wall  type  unit  heaters  witli 
steam  from  power  plant. 

The  rivet  burning  shop.  8.5  by  702 
ft.,  has  two  rivet-burning  tracks,  each 
with  working  s|)ace  for  17  50-ton 
cars,  and  a  center  track  for  loading 
sera])  and  serviceable  material.  This 
shoj)  is  served  by  one  5-ton  electric 


overhead  traveling  crane  with  mag- 
net. The  storage  yard  for  bad  order 
cars  is  south  of  this  building.  The 
storage  yard  for  cars  out  of  the  rivet 
burning  shop  is  at  the  west  end  of, 
and  between,  this  sho]j  and  the  erect- 
ing shop.  On  the  east  side  of  this 
storage  yard  is  a  40  by  111  ft.  jjower 
plant  containing  two  381  h.p.  stoker- 
fed  water  tube  boilers  for  heating 
pur])oses  with  feed  water  pum])s  and 
e(|ui])ment  for  utilizing  the  exhaust 
from  the  boiler  blower  fans  and 
other  au.xiliaries,  also  for  sup])lving 
the  boilers  with  warm  water  from  the 
air  compressors  and  condensate  from 
the  shop  unit  heating  system.  Two 
motor  driven  2874  cu.  ft.  air  com- 
])ressors  sui)])ly  compressed  air  for 
the  shops.  The  power  ])lant  is  e(|uii)- 
ped  with  coal  elevating  and  ash 
handling  machinery. 

The  wheel  shop  is  50  by  114  ft.. 
equi])i)ed  with  modern  motor  driven 
machinery  for  turning  axles,  boring 
and  mounting  wheels,  turning  steel 
wheels,  truing  journals  of  mounted 
wheels,  and  grinding  tools.  The 
storage  tracks  for  mounted  wheels  is 
between  the  wheel  shop  and  the  east 
end  of  the  erecting  shop.  This  erect- 
ing shop  has  two  car  rejjair  bays  80 
bv  750  ft.  each,  a  truck  re])air  bav 
80  bv  100  ft.,  and  a  smith  bav  80  bv 
175  ft. 

luich  of  the  two  rei)air  tracks  in 
the  south  or  progressive  car  re])air 
bay  has  working  space  for  21  50-ton 
cars ;  the  center  track  is  kept  open 
for  handling  material.  This  bay  is 
.served  by  two  15-ton  electric  over- 
head traveling  cranes,  and  the  west 
end  of  each  repair  track  is  equipped 
with  12  2j4-ton  floor-o])erated  elec- 
tric traveling  cranes  operating  on  sub- 
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runways.  Each  of  the  two  repair 
tracks  in  the  north  or  miscellaneous 
car  repair  hay  has  workint^'  s])ace  for 
17  50-ton  cars.  The  center  track  is 
used  for  truckinj^'  and  untrucking 
cars  and  repairing  and  storin<^'  trucks. 
This  hay  is  served  hy  two  15-ton  elec- 
tric overhead  traveling-  cranes.  Three 
5-ton  floor-operated  electric  overhead 
cranes  are  now  heing  installed  on  a 
sub-runway  over  the  central  raised 
portion  of  the  truck  repair  track. 

The  truck  repair  bay  has  four  re- 
pair tracks  the  full  length  of  the  bay. 
These  have  pits  and  depressed  floor. 
This  hay  is  served  hy  one  15-ton 
electric  overhead  traveling  crane  and 
hy  four  5-ton  floor  operated  electric 
overhead  traveling  cranes  on  sub- 
runways  over  the  repair  tracks. 

The  smith  bay  has  modern  ecpiip- 
ment  for  drilling,  reaming,  riveting 
and  straightening  material.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  sheet  material  is  ]m\-- 
chased  fabricated,  and  most  of  the 
forgings  are  purchased  or  supplied 
from  Huntington  shops.  This  bay  is 
served  by  one  15-ton  electric  over- 
head traveling  crane,  two  5-ton 
monorail  electric  hoists  serving  gap 
riveters,  and  two  2-ton  self-support- 
ing jib  cranes  with  electric  hoists. 
In  addition  to  the  outside  material 
storage  bay  between  the  smith  and 
truck  shops,  which  is  served  by  the 
two  overhead  cranes  in  these  shops, 
one  15-ton  80  ft.  span  electric  over- 
head traveling  crane  operates  over 
outside  material  platforms  between 
the  erecting  shop  and  the  store  house, 
the  full  length  of  erecting  shop. 
There  is  also  a  crane  runway  at 
higher  elevation  with  one  15-ton  80 
ft.  span  electric  overhead  traveling- 
crane  at  the  west  end  of  the  erecting 
shop. 

The  store  house,  62  ft.  bv  102  ft. 
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with  ofiices  on  second  floor,  is  south 
of  the  east  and  west  outside  material 
Ijays.  The  storage  yard  for  cars  out 
of  the  erecting  shop  is  west  of  the 
erecting  shop  and  north  of  the  paint 
sho]).  A  temporary  device  is  being- 
used  on  this  yard  for  sand-blasting 
some  of  the  cars.  A  modern  sand- 
blasting plant  using  granulated  steel 
instead  of  sand,  also  sheds  for  a])- 
l^lying  i)riming  coat  are  now  being 
installed  in  this  yard. 

The  paint  shojj  ecjuipped  for  si)ray- 
ing  cars  is  west  of  the  erecting  shoj). 
This  building  is  90  ft.  by  678  ft.  with 
five  tracks,  each  having  working 
'jx'ice  for  14  50-ton  cars.  The  flotjr 
is  lower  than  the  base  of  the  track 
rails  to  provide  room  for  |)i])e  and 
air  brake  work  and  underneath- 
painting.  A  pipe  and  air  brake  shop 
25  ft.  by  78  ft.,  and  a  paint  mixing 
and  stencil  room.  40  ft.  by  60  ft. 
adjoin  the  jiaint  shop  on  the  south.  ' 


In  planning  the  sho])s  and  yard 
layout,  aniple  ])rovision  was  made  for 
car  and  material  storage  with  the 
view  of  reducing  the  handling  to  a 
minimum. 


Competition  for  Ships 

Use  of  airplanes  for  delivering 
fruit  and  flowers  is  increasing  in  Eu- 
rojje,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
conimercial  attache  at  The  Hague, 
Jesse  F.  \^-m  Wickel.  received  by  the 
de])artment  of  commerce.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

.\ir])lane  delivery  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  established  la>t  \'ear  by  the 
Royal  Netherlands  .\ir  Lines,  is 
meeting  with  increa.sed  success,  ac- 
cording to  the  company's  report  for 
June.  A  total  of  75.000  kilograms  of 
strawberries  were  carried  to  London 
and  other  cities.  On  .some  clays  1.000 
kilograms  of  cut  flowers  were  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  J'assenger  traffic  rose 
on  all  lines,  generally  in  outward  1)ut 
;dso  in  inward  direction.  Passenger 
traflic  to  London  increased  1(X)  ])as- 
scngers  as  c()m])are(l  with  the  same 
month  last  year.  There  is  a  regular 
increase  in  mail  traffic.  During  June. 
19,30.  the  K.  L.  M.  and  fotn-  foreign 
conii)anies  carried  4.007  passengers, 
17.928  kilograms  of  baggage,  143.- 
877  kilos  of  merchandise.  12.873 
kilos  of  mail  and  7.204  kilos  of  par- 
cels ])OSt. 
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Los  An{i[eles  Harbor 

.\'o  ])ort  in  tbc  world  has  e(|ualed 
the  growth  of  Los  Angeles  harbor 
since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 
This  growth  indicates  an  increase  of 
.?7  ])er  cent  in  tonnage,  87  per  cent 
in  valuation,  and  48  per  cent  in  traffic. 
-  'I'liilrd  Stales  Shipf^iufi  llnuni 
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Proper  Locomotive  Care 

THE  manner  in  which  enginenien 
can  assist  in  hetterin<;  the  loco- 
motive performance  marks  is 
explained  in  the  followinjj  excerpts 
from  a  talk  hy  D.  J.  Ayers,  super- 
visor of  locomotive  pcrformrmce,  de- 
livered at  fuel  meetinjjs  held  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  Boston  i^-  .Maine 
Railroad  system.    He  said  : 

"Our  engineers  stand  no  dilTerent 
today  ill  their  i)rofession  than  other 
professionals,  he  they  the  doctor,  law- 
yer or  hanker.  It  has  heen  and  is  nec- 
essary now  to  kec])  up  with  the  march 
of  progress  in  all  work.  An  euf^ineer 
does  not  need  to  think  hack  far  for  a 
comparison  hetwccn  euf^ines  which  he 
served  a])])renticeship  on  and  the 
Lima  or  Pacific  of  today — j^eneral 
principle  the  same,  hut  size  and  aj)- 
pliances  much  changed.  Not  so  far 
back  he  cleaned  and  repaired  'her.' 
At  present,  in  nearly  all  cases  he  re- 
ceives her  ready  for  a  run  and  it  may 
be  a  long  run.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
maintenance  forces  to  know  and  he 
sure  she  is  ready  for  the  struggle 
ahead.  It  is  a  good  start  for  Mr.  En- 
gineer to  have  confidence  in  his  en- 
gine that  she  is  ready. 

"Oiling  hy  the  engineer  will  soon 
be  gone.  Modern  methods  lead  to 
grease  under  comi^re  sion  good  for  a 
two-  or  three-hundred-mile  run ;  me- 
chanical lubricators  relieving  him  of 
adjustments  of  the  older  type  and 
constant  observance  in  cab. 


"Public  service  today  is  critical. 

The  railroad  guarantees  on  time  de- 
livery and  delay  means,  if  continued, 
a  loss  of  business.  A  loss  of  business 
means  less  work  for  us  all  as  work- 
ers. The  engineer  operates  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability  to  get  the 
greatest  efficiency  out  of  his  engine 
— ^time,  speed,  and  money  count.  He 
should  also  study  the  engine.  They 
have  peculiarities  like  human  beings. 
An  engine  pumped  for  water  in  a 
conservative  way  and  supply  graduat- 
ed as  demand  recjuires,  is  sure  of  a 
good  fuel  figure.  Major  defects  are 
found  that  are  prohibitive  to  good 
operation  by  the  engineer  when  work- 
ing the  engine  hard  or  at  high  si)eeds. 
He  is  in  a  position  to  bring  this  con- 
dition to  the  terminal  where  such 
defect  could  not  be  found. 

"The  interest  shown  by  the  en- 
gineer in  caring  for  his  work  discov- 
ered on  road  in  jiroper  rei)orting  at 
terminal  on  arrival  may  mean  an 
avoidance  of  failure  on  next  trip  out. 
While  many  a])pHances  have  heen 
brought  into  service  in  late  years  that 
are  mechanically  operated  they  nuist 
have  the  care  and  attention  of  the  en- 
gineer at  all  times  to  be  successful. 
.•\s  engineers,  we  would  say  'feel  her 
out' — if  she  don't  act  one  way,  try 

or  a  better.  Any  subject  on  engines 
that  is  bothersome  is  worth  talking 
about  and  is  bound  to  be  corrected.  It 
may  ajjpear  at  times  that  corrections 
are  slow  in  coming.    This  should  not 


deter  us  from  plugging  at  the  sub- 
ject until  it  is  whipped  into  shape. 
They  say  'once  an  engineer,  always 
an  engineer.'  I  think  this  is  true. 
Realizing  what  the  engineer  can  do 
in  a  general  way  to  keep  ])ower  good, 
l)e  it  a  small  or  major  defect,  it  is 
our  duty  to  get  it  into  the  records  for 
correction. 

"It  is  one  of  my  duties  to  remind 
our  suj^ervisors  that  we  are  to  help 
in  all  ways  for  better  engines  and  en- 
ginenien — to  make  our  game  of  more 
interest  and  uphold  the  tradition  of 
years  that  Boston  &  Maine  engineers 
are  the  best  of  the  country  and  they 
know  and  handle  power  right. 

"As  our  railroad  grows  better  day 
by  day,  we  are  bound  to  claim  the 
honor  of  a  job  well  done  along  with 
other  ])rofessions  that  may  keep 
abreast  hut  camiot  beat  us  out  to  the 
wire." 

C.  &  N.  W.  New  Office  at 
Los  Angeles 

It  may  not  have  any  very  imjiortant 
hearing  on  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
way's ])assenger  business,  but  any 
way  the  first  ticket  was  sold  to  Miss 
.\nita  Page,  one  of  the  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  stars.  Moreover  she  was 
induced  to  stamp  the  thing  herself,  a 
little  task  that  left  the  first  purchaser 
weary,  for  stam])ing  a  ticket  nowdays. 
if  you  are  going  farther  than  Santa 
Barbara,  is  a  man's  job. 

The  new  offices  are  in  one  of  the 
busiest  .sections  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Hill 
streets,  oi)i)osite  beautiful  Pershing 
.S(|uare,  and  next  door  to  the  Det- 
wiler  building  in  which  Tratisporta- 
tioii  has  its  home.  In  every  way  the 
offices  are  equipjjed  to  the  last  detail 
in  a  thoroughly  modern,  but  never- 
theless, very  business-like  way.  .All 
the  a]5])ointments  are  of  the  'finest 
modern  (or  ])erha})s  it  should  be 
s|)elled  uiodcnic )  design. 

The  opening,  early  in  ( )ctobcr, 
was  attended  by  cit}'  and  county  of- 
ficials, representatives  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  numerous 
business  men  and  railway  officials. 
Floral  contributions  made  the  i)lace 
resemble  the  oi)ening  of  a  new  bank 
or  a  Hollywood  premier.  C.  .\. 
Cairns,  passenger  traffic  manager, 
and  .Allen  R.  Gould,  assistant  freight 
and  ])assenger  traffic  manager,  both 
of  Chicago,  were  pre.sent.  E.  H. 
Lamb,  general  agent  in  Los  .Angeles 
for  the  last  23  years,  is  in  change  of 
the  office. 


"The  government  needs  more  busi- 
ness men  and  fewer  i)oliticians." — 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 


Editorial  Comment 


When  Good  Thinkers  Get  Together 

A TRUCKING  conii)any  in  Los  Angeles  advertises 
15-hour  freif^ht  service  to  San  Francisco.  480  miles 
away.  This  is  faster  service  than  railroads  offer, 
and  the  rate  is  lower.  Passenger  buses,  the  finest 
product  of  the  factories,  making  very  nearly  as  good 
time  as  one  railroad's  fastest  train,  will  carry  you  to 
San  Francisco  for  less  money.  The  night  buses  have 
berths  for  15  or  16  persons,  almost  as  wide  as  a  sin- 
gle bed,  and  passengers  may  turn  in,  and  sleep,  may- 
be. We  have  24-hour  mail  service  by  air  transport 
now  from  coast  to  coast.  Those  planes  will  be  carry- 
ing passengers  before  another  spring  has  come.  No 
railroad  train  ever  will  go  that  fast,  and  we  ought  to 
be  glad  of  it,  too. 

But  the  conditions  and  the  competition  described  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  facts  which  must  be 
considered  when  men  talk  about  the  Locomotive  of 
Tomorrow.  And  such  facts  received  little  attention 
in  the  learned  papers  read  before  the  Traveling  Engi- 
neers' convention  last  month.  R.  H.  Aishton's  ab- 
sentee paper  came  near  it.  So  did  another  one  read 
before  the  Roadmasters'  Association  in  Chicago  by 
L.  C.  Fritch,  vice  president,  operation.  Rock  Island 
Lines.    Said  Mr.  Aishton's  pa])er: 

"A  recent  survey  of  economic  trends  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  ten  years  showed  there  had  been 
no  revolutionizing  inventions,  no  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  and  untried  methods.  But  that  survey  did 
show  that  the  outstanding  fact  in  this  period  of  ap- 
parent radical  changes  was  the  more  rapid  pace,  the 
increased  'tempo'  of  business  activity.  Speed,  the 
saving  of  time,  is  what  business  wants.  Locomo- 
tives of  Tomorrow  must,  if  successful  in  competitive 
struggle,  meet  this  demand.  More  ])ower  and  greater 
speed  are  first  necessities." 

Mr.  Fritch  told  the  roadmasters  that  with  airplanes 
flying  150  miles  an  hour  or  more  (and  they  are  doing 
better  than  this  nearly  every  day)  railway  speeds  of 
60  or  70  miles  an  hour  are  slow  in  comparison.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  40  or  45  miles  an  hour 
made  by  motor  buses  and  trucking  lines  are  some- 
thing very  real  for  railrrjad  managers  to  consider. 
Looking  the  countr}-  over  you  will  find  few  trains 
anywhere,  ])assenger  or  freight,  making  such  s])ee(ls. 

Silas  Zwight  of  the  Xorthern  Pacific  had  the  right 
slant  also,  when  he  said  that  improved  trans])ortation 
in  the  future  must  be  achieved  by  jjroviding  better 
service,  faster  trains.  This,  necessarily,  means  that 
railroads  must  have  better  motive  jjower  to  over- 
come growing  com])C'tition.  Whether  this  means 
larger  or  smaller,  heavier  or  lighter  locomotives  is  a 
matter  for  the  brains  of  the  railroads  to  decide.  Xo 
editor  is  going  to  do  it.  .Ml  he  ran  do  is  re]K)rt 
the  public  mind  in  action. 

The  fine,  ])atriotic  service  of  the  railroads  in  devel- 
oping the  continent  is  not  remembercfl  by  ship])ers 
or  passengers.  They  don't  care  a  wIkjo])  about  rail- 
road taxes  or  what  ])er  cent  of  this  or  that  material 
the  railroads  bought  in  a  year.  .All  the  public  cares 
about  is  service,  and  it  wants  it  fast  and  cheap. 

The  belief  of  some  jjerfectly  sensible  railroad  man- 
agers that  trans])f)rtation  of  all  kinds  by  right  be- 


longs to  the  railroad>  has  no  solid  foundation.  Xo 
l)art  of  the  public  cares  very  much  whether  railroad 
stockholders  ever  see  a  di\idend  this  side  of  the 
pearly  gates.  Service  with  a  smile,  service  with 
s])eed,  service  with  .safety — these  are  the  jniblic  de- 
mands. Whether  these  things  can  be  provided  with 
the  present  locomotives  or  the  Locomotives  of  To- 
morrow or  the  Day  After  Tomorrow  is  a  question  for 
railroad  managers  to  answer.  .\nd  it  is  some  riuestion. 


The  Westinghouse  Memorial 

.Speaking  during  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
dedication  of  the  Westinghouse  Memorial  at  Pitts- 
burgh, October  6,  James  Francis  Burke,  one  of  the 
really  great  orators  of  these  talkie  days,  pictured  the 
famous  inventor's  life  as  a  valuable  guide  for  grow- 
ing young  Americans.  One  wonders,  with  Mr. 
Burke,  whether  the  world  in  general  c\  er  full}'  a])i)re- 
ciates  the  great  geniuses  who  have  done,  and  still  are 
doing  so  much  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
race.  It  is  to  preserve  their  names  and  the  glory 
they  won  that  these  fine  memorials  and  tablets  are 
set  up  here  and  there.  Pittsburgh  is  ])articularly  for- 
tunate in  having  the  magnificent  artistic  ])roduction 
of  Daniel  French  and  his  accomplished  associates  for 
.Schenley  Park.    It  will  stand  forever. 

But  how  about  the  millions  outside  of  Pittsburgh 
who  never  will  see  this  memorial?  Will  generations 
yet  to  come,  millions  of  whose  boys  and  .girls  and 
men  and  women  may  never  have  the  ineffable  delight 
of  seeing  Pittsburgh — will  they  know  the  honored 
name  of  W' estinghouse ? 

We  had  an  experience  the  other  day  with  a  youth 
of  20,  employed  by  an  engraving  company.  .Showing 
him  a  photograph  of  the  Westinghouse  memorial, 
and  telling  him  that  many  of  the  nation's  great  and 
near-great  had  gone  to  Pittsburgh  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  inventor's  name,  we  added,  "Of  course  you  know 
(Jeorge  Westinghouse,  don't  you?" 

".Sure,"  replied  the  young  man  of  today.  "He  own> 
a  building  down  on  San  Pedro  street." 

It  won't  do  to  let  the  names  of  these  u'en  peri>h 
outside  the  cities  where  they  lived.  livery  grade,  or 
])ossibly  every  high  school,  should  have  simple  little 
l)iograi)hies,  in  story  form,  for  the  rising  generations. 
.Xo  boy  or  girl  shoidd  come  to  his  majority  ignorant 
of  the  work  done  for  tlu'  race  1)\  Westinghouse, 
ICdison,  Marconi,  (ieorge  Washington.  The  l-'ather 
of  His  Country  led  the  forces  that  gave  the  Nation 
freedom.  These  great  inventors  directed  forces  that 
gave  the  Xation  light  and  >af(  ty  ;ind  wireless  com- 
munication. These  achievements  freed  the  ])eo])le 
of  the  world  from  drudgery  and  darkness.  They 
shoidd  ne\cr  be  forgotten. 


The  Old  Bogey  "Ciuarantee" 

111  an  editorial  i)rinted  October  6  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  makes  the  old  and  very  troublesome  error  of 
referring  to  S-}i  per  cent  as  "the  (judratilccd"  reasonable 
return.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is.  very  naturally, 
friendly  to  the  railroads,  as  are  most  sensible  papers 
or  persons,  but  it  adds  to  the  railroads'  troubles  when 
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it  makes  this  tiresome  mistake.  It  is  time  that  edi- 
tors, especially  on  tnnancial  paijers.  should  read  the 
Transportation  Act.  I'or  more  than  ten  years  the 
railroads  have  tried  vainly  to  make  the  public  under- 
stand the  falsity  of  this  common  and  irritating-  belief 
that  they  have  a  guarantee.  The  only  guarantee  the 
railroads  have  is  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not  be 
jjermitted  to  earn  in  excess  of  six  per  cent  and  keep 
it.  Five  and  three-(|uarters  per  cent  is  what  the 
commission  held  would  be  a  reasonal)le  return.  I'ifty 
per  cent  of  anything  in  excess  of  six  per  cent  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  government  for  a  sinking  fund 
from  which  loans  may  be  made  to  less  fortunate 
roads.  This  is  called  the  Kecai)ture  Clause,  for  some 
reason  no  human  being  ever  has  l^een  able  to  fathom. 


A  Needless  Waste 

Freight  claims  paid  l)y  the  railroads  during  the 
first  .six  months  in  1930  growing  out  of  loss  and  dam- 
age to  freight  shipments  amounted  to  $19,274,899,  ac- 
cording to  reports  for  that  period  from  the  carriers 
to  the  freight  claim  division  of  the  .\merican  Kail- 
way  Association. 

Claims  paid  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  were 
an  increase  of  $764.8f)l  over  the  same  period  in  1929 
l)ut  a  reduction  of  $54.S.,^24  under  the  same  period  in 
1928. 

l''or  the  first  si.x  months  in  1930,  reductions  under 
the  same  period  in  1929  were  shown  in  the  amount  of 
freight  claims  paid  for  loss  and  damage  growing  out 
of  the  shipment  of  18  classes  of  commodities  while 
19  showed  increases. 

Nineteen  million  dollars  ])ai(l  out  for  loss  and  dam- 
age is  a  rather  heavy  payment  for  what  is,  in  most 
cases,  the  result  of  poor  railroading,  poor  handling  of 
air,  extremely  rougli  handling  of  rolling  stock.  This 
is  nineteen  million  dollars  that  belong  properly  to  the 
net  railway  operating  income.  .As  lectures,  warn- 
ings, and  every  other  form  of  preventive  has  been 
used  to  stop  this  needless  expense  it  begins  to  look, 
to  persons  on  the  outside  looking  in,  as  if  some  dras- 
tic punishment  will  have  to  be  ajjplied.  In  almost 
every  industry  the  man  who  l)reaks  something 
through  carelessness  is  made  to  pay  for  it.  Kailwav 
employes  themselves  ought  to  realize  that  with  com- 
l)etition  cutting  down  the  revenues  of  their  em- 
ployers it  will  be  necessary  one  of  these  days  to 
establish  some  direct  relation  between  wage  scales 
and  loss  and  daniage  payments. 


Where  Language  Fails 

There  are  120  adjectives  in  the  English  language 
descriptive  of  foolishness  or  stupidity,  and  63  nouns 
related  to  persons  or  adjectives  in  the  same  class. 
Use  all  these  183  words  and  you  will  still  find  it 
difficult  to  say  just  what  you  think  about  the  men 
and  women  at  the  wheels  of  motor  cars  concerned  in 
a  recent  investigation  in  Canada.  The  railway  board 
up  there  says  some  of  the  accidents  under  scrutiny 
were  caused  by  "inexplicable  negligence."  which 
.sounds  pretty  good,  but  still  falls  short  of  what  the 
situation  seems  to  require.  The  supreme  court  of 
Japan  called  such  persons  "idiots." 

In  three  years,  the  report  says,  there  were  1,791 
grade  crossing  accidents  714  of  which  were  caused 
by  the  drivers'  failure  to  see  the  stop  signals.  This 
leaves  1077  drivers  who  actually  did  see  the  signals, 
but  not  quite  soon  enough,  to  judge  In-  what  was 


gathered  up  afterward.  The  investigators  show  some 
peculiar  irritation  because  77  motorists  drove  under 
crossing  gates  while  they  were  being  lowered.  The 
board  lacks  in  appreciation.  .Xny  thoughtful  person 
might  realize  that,  obviously,  the  purpose  was  to  get 
through  without  smashing  the  gates.  The  soundness 
of  this  reasoning  is  shown  by  the  report  itself  which 
says  that  one  driver  took  the  trouble  to  get  out  of 
his  car  and  raise  the  gates  to  avoid  lireaking  them, 
a  fine  consideration  for  company  jjroperty.  How- 
ever, the  man's  thoughtfulness  seems  to  have  been 
lost  on  the  engineer  of  an  approaching  train  who 
failed  to  see  the  motorist,  and  accordingly  struck 
him  so  violently  that  he  landed  on  the  market  liage 
of  the  evening  paper. 

l^he  report  makes  casual  reference  to  nine  pedes- 
trians who  climbed  over  or  under  the  gates  which 
had  been  lowered  by  the  watchmen  in  obedience  to 
rules.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  gates  the  nine  walk- 
ers might  have  crossed  the  tracks  uninjured.  .\s  a 
result  of  tb.is  interference  they  were  delayed  so  that 
they  arrived  on  the  rails  just  as  trains  were  passing. 
No  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  i)arade 
the  trains  failed  to  sto]).  and  the  nine  pedestrians  got 
more  space  in  the  papers  than  if  they  had  died  of  any 
of  the  innumerable  things  lying  around  nowdays  for 
such  ])ur])oses.  .\nd  this,  we  su])pose,  the  Canadians 
consider  "inex])licable  negligence." 

The  Canadian  railway  board  missed  the  point  en- 
tirely in  the  next  item.  l.lame  is  attached  to  69 
motorists  who  drove  their  machines  into  the  sides  of 
moving  trains.  I'^orty-three  others  had  the  same  ex- 
])erience  with  trains  standing  over  crossings.  Natur- 
ally, these  motorists  expected  the  tracks  to  be  clear. 
If  trains  are  to  be  left  lying  around  this  way  what  is 
the  use  of  going  driving?  Ma\  be  the  wise  railroaders 
can  answer  that  one.  However,  there  they  were,  late 
again,  and  there  also  were  the  motor  cars,  and  what 
hap]jened  was  what  Amos  'n  Andy  call  a  mess. 

height  motorists  accustomed  to  using  street  car 
tracks  as  a  highway — and  why  not,  may  we  ask? — 
tried  it  on  the  railroads  in  Canada  only  to  be  bumped 
and  pushed  here  and  there:  five  tried  to  turn  their 
cars  on  the  tracks,  having  suddenly  changed  their 
minds  about  where  they  wished  to  go.  ()ne  poor 
chap,  worn  out  watching  for  signals  and  listening  to 
the  tiresome  whistling,  stopped  his  car  on  the  tracks 
to  take  a  little  nap.  waking,  doubtless,  with  the 
words.  "Saint  Peter,  here  I  am." 

When  will  motorists  learn  that  it  does  no  good  to 
blow  their  horns  or  wave  their  hats  at  the  engine 
crew?  The  trains  simply  go  right  on.  pacing  no 
attention.  Every  reasonable  precaution  has  been 
taken,  it  seems,  to  prevent  accidents,  but  still  the 
trains  continue  smashing  automobiles  and  people. 
Men  leave  home  in  automobiles  and  come  back  in 
boxes.  The  money  spent  for  warnings,  campaigns, 
signal  devices,  slogans.  Cuss  Crossings  Constantly, 
might  better  have  been  used  for  pee  wee  golf.  Never, 
we  fear,  will  men  believe  what  the  world's  greatest 
scientists  have  proved,  that  two  objects,  traveling  in 
o])posite  directions,  at  great  speed,  can  not  ])ass  each 
other  on  the  same  track  without  the  most  annoying 
delay,  or  worse. 

All  in  all,  as  Justice  Holmes  has  so  wisely  ob- 
served after  93  years  of  the  closest  stud\ .  a  railroad 
track  is  a  dangerous  place  for  insurance  companies. 
Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  which  seems 
ridiculous,  our  courts  must  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Japan  last  month  in  dis- 
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posing  of  damag-e  suits  arising  out  of  motor  car 
fatalities.  In  the  future,  that  court  said,  heirs  of  such 
persons  will  have  no  claim  against  an}-  railway.  If 
you  think  we  are  callous  and  facetious  you  might 
send  to  Tokio  for  a  copy  of  the  latest  decision. 

However,  the  situation  might  be  much  worse.  In- 
stead of  worr3'ing  over  the  large  number  of  persons 
killed  why  not  remember,  joyfully,  the  many  who 
escaped?  The  census  shows  the  population  to  be 
122,698,190.  The  31,500  who  were  killed  in  automo- 
bile accidents  was  or  were  onh'  .0025  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  population.  When  we  remember  there  are  27 
million  automotive  vehicles  registered  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  unknown  number  owned  by  boot- 
leggers, the  record  really  doesn't  seem  so  dishearten- 
ing after  all. 


Millions  for  Negligence 

Elsewhere  something  has  been  said  about  the  mil- 
lions spent  by  railroads  in  paying  claims  for  loss  and 
damage.  There  is  another  costly  leak :  the  millions 
spent  in  trving  to  save  the  lives  of  motorists.  In 
1929  it  cost  the  roads  $28,445,680  to  protect  life  at 
grade  crossings.  Of  this  amount  $25,113,338  was 
s])ent  for  the  separation  of  grades,  while  $589,941 
was  spent  for  the  abandonment  or  removal  of  high- 
way grade  crossings.  In  addition,  the  railroads  dur- 
ing the  past  year  spent  $2,742,401  for  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  mechanical  and  other  devices  de- 
signed to  warn  motorists  of  approaching  trains  and 
for  gates,  signs  and  other  things  intended  to  bring 
about  increased  safetv  at  highwav  grade  crossings. 
Put  the  two  sums  together:  $19,274,899  and  $28,445,- 
680,  and  what  do  you  get?  You  get  a  total  of  $47,- 
720.579 — the  cost  of  negligence. 

All  those  millions  were  spent  for  protection  at 
grade  crossings.  How  about  the  cost  of  safetv  work 
in  general?  In  1929  Class  1  roads  spent  $298,000,000 
trying  to  protect  employes  and  the  ])ul)lic  according 
to  .\.  R.  .\.  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Of  this  big  total,  $193,808,132  represented 
capital  expenditures  made  for  the  improvement  of 
safety  and  protection ;  $94,790,334  represented  the 
cost  of  operating  signals,  protecting  crossings  and 
expenses  of  safety  organizations,  and  $9,000,000  was 
spent  for  a  wide  \  ariety  of  other  pur])oses  designed 
to  bring  about  increased  safety.  When  you  read 
about  such  enormous  expenditures  }-ou  cease  to  won- 
der about  the  vanishing  net  return. 


Economy  in  Air  Express 

The  intelligent  use  of  air  exjjress  is  a  means  of 
saving  a  great  amount  of  the  annual  loss  in  .Ameri- 
can business  due  to  transportation,  according  to  a 
statement  by  Robert  S.  Clary,  chief  of  the  editorial 
section,  aeronautics  branch,  department  of  commerce. 

The  waste  in  the  conduct  of  .American  business 
every  year,  which  has  been  estimated  at  $8,000,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000,000,  equals  the  whole  amount  of 
our  foreign  trade  last  year.  Mr.  Clary  said.  The 
part  of  this  waste  ascribable  to  trans])()rtati(in  can 
be  reduced  greatly  by  speeding  u])  the  movements 
of  money,  securities,  and  valuable  merchandise,  and 
cutting  down  the  time  lost  in  transit. 

To  date,  he  stated,  air  trans])ort  lines,  which  con- 
stitute the  backbone  of  commercial  aeronautics, 
have  ,  confined  their  efforts  largely  to  mail  and  pas- 
senger carrying,  but  various  government  officials 
and  leaders  of  industry  predict  that  further  develop- 


ment of  air  express  in  the  immediate  future  is  ex- 
tremely likely.  Not  only  can  emergency  shipments 
of  all  types  be  made  to  replace  depleted  stocks  of 
merchandise,  but  such  shipments  can  be  used  as  well 
to  effect  major  and  minor  repairs  of  machinery. 

.\  number  of  merchants  are  finding  that  the  u.se 
of  aircraft  is  giving  them  a  distinct  advantage  over 
competition  by  enabling  them  to  get  new  merchan- 
dise on  display  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  it 
has  been  manufactured. 

Faster  transjjortation  will  sa\e  interest  on  mone}', 
securities  and  goods  in  transit  and  will  facilitate  the 
shipment  of  style  and  perishable  merchandise,  Mr. 
Clarv  said. 


Bankruptcy  If  Railroads  Quit 

Back  in  Indiana  the  tax  authorities  are  badlv  wor- 
ried because  steam  railroads  have  ap])lied  t(j  the  state 
railroad  commission  for  permission  to  abandon  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  track.  Thirty  ai)])lications  are  on 
fde  asking  authority  to  discontinue  station  agencies 
where  no  business  exists,  or  to  close  the  stations.  .\ 
member  of  the  commission  said  railroad  officials  had 
told  him  the  ap])lications  were  the  beginning  of  a 
program  looking  to  the  aliandoning  of  all  non-profit- 
aide  I)ranch  lines.  Such  action,  the  member  said, 
would  mean  bankruptcy  for  counties  depending 
largely  upon  railroad  taxes  for  their  support.  In 
one  case  before  the  commission  these  paragra])hs 
were  inserted  by  one  member  in  an  order  permitting 
the  remo\'al  of  an  agency,  but  were  not  a|)|)ro\ed  by 
the  others : 

"If  the  reduction  of  revenues  for  tliis  .service  is  to  1)e 
construed  as  the  policy  of  the  public  to  make  less  use  of 
the  railroads  for  passenger  and  freight  service  from  now 
on  and  to  make  greater  use  of  the  lius  and  truck  for  these 
services,  the  final  outcome  may  now  he  forecast. 

"If  the  pubHc  is  prepared  to  see  the  short  lines  re- 
moved from  the  slate's  taxable  property  and  the  rail 
roads  find  no  alternative,  the  commission  will  liave  to 
accept  the  situation  with  keen  regret." 

Caleb  Mcintosh,  a  member,  suggested  as  a  remedy 
the  bringing  of  bus  and  truck  lines  under  com])lete 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  to  the  same  extent  as 
railroads  and  other  utilities. 

\  member  of  the  state  l)oard  of  tax  commissioners, 
I'bil  Zoercher,  suggested  that  bus  and  truck  trans- 
portation lines  should  also  be  under  the  tax  board's 
jurisdiction  for  assessment  and  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  so  that  the  counties  through  which 
the  motor  lines  o])erate  may  levy  u])on  them. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  steam  railroads  in 
the  state  in  1929  was  $5.M,372,168,  and  this  was  in- 
creased bv  the  tax  board  this  vear,  Mr.  Zoercher  said. 


State  Has  the  Right  to  Regulate 

The  public  interest  re(|uires  that  all  forms  of  tran>- 
])ortation  shf)uld  be  taxed  and  regulated  on  an  e()uit- 
able  basis.  The  railroads  ask  no  favors  for  them- 
selves, but  only  that  competing  forms  of  transporta- 
tions should  be  dealt  with  as  the  railroads  are. 

In  a  recent  decision  of  the  su|)rcme  Court  of 
(ieorgia.  u])holding  the  motor  carrier  act  of  the 
state  and  the  right  of  the  (ieorgia  public  service  com- 
mission to  regulate  motor  vehicles.  Justice  (lillxTt 
says  : 

The  efTect  of  the  growing  business  of  operating 
motor  vehicles  for  hire  on  the  pul)lic  highways  niust  be 
apparent  to  every  man  of  ordinary  sense.  Courts  can- 
not l)e  l)lind  to  tliose  things  which  are  ap)>arent  to 
every  citizen.     The  construction  and  main cn.inre  of 
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the  public  highways  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  all.  Upon  our  public  highways 
are  expended  immense  sums  of  money,  time,  labor, 
all  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  the  general  public. 
The  congestion,  to  say  nothing  of  pure  accidents  and 
negligence,  is  exacting  a  toll  of  human  lives  and 
destruction  of  property  that  is  appalling.  It  consti- 
tutes an  increasing  menace.  The  size  and  weight  of 
such  motor-vehicles  constitutes  an  extra  burden  on 
the  wear  and  tear  of  highways,  and  adds  to  tiie 
dangers.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  sovereign  Sv.i.v 
cannot  lay  its  hand  on  the  traffic  for  the  purpose  of 
regulation,  control,  or  even  prohibition  where  regula- 
tions are  not  obeyed.  Such  is  a  necessity  for  the  public 
safety  and  because  of  the  heavy  burden  of  construction 
and  maintenance.  The  State's  constitutional  power  to 
tax  and  to  regulate  private  operations  of  automobiles 
using  the  public  highways  is  in  this  day  nowhere 
denied. 


By  All  Means  Let's  Try  It 

Airplanes,  ii.sed  for  .so  many  purposes,  are  now 
part  of  the  tax  collector's  equipment  in  Algeria.  In 
that  country  inhabitants  are  assessed  on  the  number 
of  ])alm  trees  they  possess,  and  this  method  of  coin- 
putation  is  reported  to  have  provided  an  immense 
saving  in  time.  .'\n  added  advantage  is  also  seen  in 
the  fact  that  eventually  it  may  result  in  reducing  the 
number  of  tax  collectors  in  that  country.  Surely,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  let  us  provide  planes  in  this 
country  if  the  number  of  tax  collectors  may  be  re- 
duced. Then,  too,  there  is  always  the  hope  of  a 
Tash. 


Whale  of  a  Story 

Three  California  men  have  sued  the  Santa  I-'e 
Railway  because  that  line,  usually  keen  for  traffic, 
declined  to  accept  a  whale  for  shipment  to  San 
Diego.  The  company  entered  a  demurrer,  which 
was  overruled  in  the  federal  court  at  Los  .\ngeles. 
The  defense  contends,  the  report  says,  that  there  is 
no  tariff  on  whales,  especially  60-ton  whales.  This 
one  had  been  emptied  and  then  stuffed  for  exhibition 
])urposes.  The  city  of  San  Diego  got  into  a  row 
with  the  Re])ublic  of  Mexico  one  day  last  summer, 
and  almost  caused  an  international  situation  by 
dumping  a  stray  dead  whale  on  the  coast  of  that 
neighl)or.  There  ought  t(j  be  something  al)out  whales 
in  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 


A  Good  Customer 

Ordinarily,  most  of  the  publicity  one  sees  about 
chain  stores  is  extraordinarily  ordinary.  But  when 
we  learn  that  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
which  has  just  opened  nine  stores  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  shipped  more  than  200,000  cars  of  groceries  over 
the  railroads  in  the  last  year  we  think  every  railroad 
employe  ought  to  be  interested.  This  companv,  new 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  pays  nearly  $25,000,000  in  a 
year  in  freight  bills,  and  the  railroads  get  it.  This 
is  almost  enough  to  pay  the  loss  anrl  damage  claims 
for  12  months. 


Air  Mail  Service  Grows 

\\'ithin  the  next  month  the  postofTice  de])artment 
will  be  distributing  mail  by  air  over  34  routes  cover- 
ing more  than  36,000  miles.  During  September  con- 
tracts for  three  routes  were  awarded.  One  route  will 
transport  mail  by  air  to  Central  and  South  American 
destinations.  The  other  two  are  transcontinental 
routes  in  this  country.     These  three  lines  will  in- 


crease the  present  mileage  covered  b\-  air  mail  bv 
nearly  8,000  miles. 

.\t  present  the  24  operating  routes  in  continental 
United  States  cover  a  mileage  of  approximately 
15,000  miles,  and  the  seven  operating  routes  to  tor- 
eign  destinations  cover  a  mileage  of  approximately 
13,000  miles.  When  the  three  new  lines  are  placed 
in  o])eration  the  one-way  mileage  over  continental 
United  States  to  be  covered  will  be  approximately 
19,000  miles,  and  over  foreign  routes  more  than 
\6.500  miles. 


A  Warning 

Information  has  come  to  this  publication  that  cer- 
tain i)hotogra])hers  are  soliciting  railway  e.xecutises 
and  other  persons  as  representatives  of  this  maga- 
zine. This  company  emi)loys  no  photographers. 
Re])utable  firms  specializing  in  the  work  of  photo- 
gra])hing  railway  officials  receive  proi)er  credit  when 
])ortraits  are  used  by  this  magazine  but  such  firms 
are  not  authorized  to  use  our  name. 


They've  Heard  About  It  in  England 

The  London  &  North  Eastern  has  put  on  two  new 
type  sleeping  cars,  a  cable  news  letter  announces. 
These  car.s.  have  bedrooms  with  full  size  beds,  a  bit 
larger  and  possibly  more  comfortable  than  those 
ado])ted  on  several  roads  in  this  country  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  uses  rubber  pads  to 
deaden  shocks,  but  the  l-lnglish  line  packs  the  car 
roofs,  floors,  and  sides  with  asbestos  felt.  Also, 
there  is  a  new  system  of  ventilation,  the  principle  oi 
which  is  to  force  a  current  of  hot  or  cold  cleansed 
air  into  each  bedrooin.  the  direction,  volume  and 
temperature  of  the  air  being  controlled  by  the  ])as- 
sengcr. 

.An  electric  generator  below  the  floor  of  the  car. 
driven  by  a  belt  from  the  wheels,  supplies  current 
for  lighting,  ventilating  and  heating  water.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  sponge  rubber  and  carpeted,  and 
the  fittings  and  furniture  embody  many  new  fea- 
tures. 


Here's  the  Record 

.\s  a  contribution  to  switch  shanty  arguments,  let 
it  be  recorded  that  when  the  French  aviators,  Coste 
and  Bellonte,  flew  from  Paris  to  Xew  York,  last 
month  in  the  Question  Mark  they  made  the  four- 
teenth conquest  of  the  North  .Atlantic  by  airplane ; 
the  fifth  westward  flight,  and  the  first  non-stop  air- 
plane trip  from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  The 
non-stop  flight  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  made 
in  June,  1919,  by  Alcock  and  Brown  in  16  hours  and 
12  minutes,  still  stands  as  the  speed  record  across 
the  .\tlantic. 


Long,  Long  Ago 

"Our  friends  in  Paris,  in  a  little  time,  will  come 
flying  through  the  air.  instead  of  plowing  the  ocean, 
to  get  to  America." 

There  were  men  of  broad  vision  150  years  ago  in 
matters  scientific  and  mechanical  as  well  as  in  que.-- 
tions  of  government.  The  foregoing  paragraph  wa.- 
written  by  George  Washington  in  a  letter  dated  some 
time  in  1774,  says  Henry  WcKidhouse.  jjresidcnt  of 
the  .\erial  League  of  .\merica,  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times. 
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I  Little  Stories  About  | 
I  Big  Men  | 


T j  SET  DOWN  in  these 
endless  chronicles  of 
men  a  few  words 
about  Grant  Hall,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
is  one  of  the  pleasant 
tasks  that  make  an  edi- 
tor's day  worth  living.  We 
have  met  in  our  time  a 
good  many  big  men.  .Some 
were  giants  physically,  but 
nothing  much  to  write 
home  about  when  it  came 
to  other  qualities.  .Some 
were  little  chajjs.  if  one 
thf)ught  only  of  feet  and 
inches,  but  marvels  in 
mental  e(jui]jment.  ( )nce 
in  a  blue  moon,  or  maybe 
two  or  three  times,  we 
have  met  men  who  were 
big  all  over,  and  especial- 
ly between  the  ears.  Usu- 
ally these  Mountain  types 
were  mild  -  mannered,  soft  -  spoken 
most  of  the  time,  rather  self-efifacing 
gentlemen  who  got  things  done  with- 
out any  great  amount  of  noise  or 
bluster,  by  the  power  of  their  strong 
jjcrsonalities. 

(irant  Hall  is  all  these  things,  and 
much  more.  Alulling  over  our  mem- 
ories of  the  man  it  seems  that  his 
stature  never  did  appeal  to  us  more 
strongly  than  the  day  we  learned  that 
he  jjlayed  a  bum  game  of  golf,  and 
admitted  it  frankly.  Now,  golf  has 
nothing  to  do  with  railroading  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment where  almost  anything  may  be 
u.sed.  within  the  limits  of  laws  and 
morals,  in  the  interest  of  revenue 
loadings.    But  when  you  find  a  man 
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big  enough,  courageous  enough  to 
describe  his  game  truthfully,  you 
have  found  one  com])etent  tf)  assume 
the  trying  duties  of  an  executive  vice 
])resident  of  a  very  great  railroad — 
and  ])erform  them. 

He  was  born  in  .Montreal  in  Xo- 
vember.  1863,  and  started  his  railroad 
career  as  an  apjjrentice  machinist  for 
the  (Jrand  Trunk  Railway,  in  l<SiS3. 
when  he  was  about  20  years  old.  This 
was  in  the  Point  St.  Charles  .Sho])s, 
Montreal.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came a  locomotive  foreman  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  job  he 
kept  for  six  years  when  he  left  to 
become  general  locomotive  foreman 
in  the  service  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  at  Moncton,  N.  B.    He  re- 


iurned  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  as  general  foreman 
in  1S98.  first  at  Mc.\dam 
and  then  in  the  W  innipeg 
shojis.  Thereafter,  he  was. 
successively,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia division ;  assistant 
''U])erintcndent  of  motive 
])ower-  eastern  lines:  and 
superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  department 
western  lines.  He  was  as- 
sistant general  manager 
from  1911  to  1914  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  made 
vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  western  lines. 
He  has  been  vice  president 
of  the  system  since  191<S. 

W  e  said  a  moment  ago 
that  Mr.  Hall  is  big.  but 
it  is  worth  rei)eating  be- 
cause his  is  a  great  frame, 
expressive    of    r  u  g  g  e  d 
strength,  the  ])ower  to  do  things  aufl 
get  things  done.    There  is  a  bit  more 
than  six  feet  of  him.    lie  weigh-  in 
at  200  ])ounds  or  more:  liis  hair  i- 
tiuMiing  gray.  ;ni(l  be  looks  at  you 
with  gleaming  brown  eyes  set  in  a 
face  furrowed  by  the  winds  of  Can- 
ada from  coast  to  coast.  Doubtless 
the  responsibilities  of  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  one  of  the  world's  greatest  i)ri- 
vately-owned  transportation  systems 
have  added  a  line  or  two ;  why  not  .•' 
.A  strong  man  this,  and  a  bad  one 
to  trille  with,  yet  there  is  a  promi.se 
of  kindliness  and  understanding  in 
his  eyes,  which,  if  anything,  ^-trength- 
ens  the  determination  of  an  otherwise 
rather  stern  countenance.  That  (irant 
Hall  is  a  leader  of  men  is  |)rove(l  by 
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his  position  as  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  great  company  with 
which  he  is  associated.  His  record 
constitutes  proof  of  his  ca])ahilities 
and  iiis  facuhy  for  applying  tliem. 

His  viewpoint  of  life  can  l)est  he 
summarized  i)erha])s.  in  his  own 
words,  used  in  answer  to  a  recent 
query  as  to  the  secret  of  handling 
men.  He  said  :  "He 
gentlemanly,  f  i  r  ni 
and  fair."  He  is  all 
these  things.  He  is 
also  far  more  human 
than  anyone  ever 
will  he  ahle  to  make 
him  admit,  and  con- 
sequently he  is  in- 
tensclv  p  o  |)  u  1  a  r 
among  the  1()0.0(X) 
employes  of  the  Ca- 
nadian i'acific. 

His  humanity  is 
tyjjified  in  the  admis- 
sion we  mentioned, 
that  he  plays  a  poor 
game  of  golf.  The 
classification  makes 
h  i  m  one  of  t  h  e 
many ;  his  admission 
of  it  one  of  the  few. 
He  is  like  that :  hiu 
one  must  remember 
that  he  ])layed  tennis, 
really  i)!ayed  it,  for 
3'ears,  until  his  medi- 
co hade  him  seek 
some  less  strenuous 
form  of  exercise.  .Su 
today  he  goes  round, 
smiling  and  (|uiet. 
just  as  he  goes  round 
the  company's  sys 
tern  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  knows  ev- 
eryone on  it  and  ev- 
ery nook  and  corner 
of  it. 

-Mr.  Hall  is  classically  efficient. 
When  he  began  to  work  for  a  living 
as  an  apprentice  his  brain  already  had 
begun  to  function  properly  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  training  at  Hishop's  Col- 
lege School,  I.ennoxville,  Quebec. 
'J'hat  training  gave  him  a  broad  view- 
point which  some  men  never  have 
and  don't  know  it.  It  gave  him  al.so 
the  ability  to  realize  the  dignity  of 
labor.  You  liegin  to  hear  tales  about 
this  part  of  his  character  when  you 
enter  his  territcjry.  One  of  these  has 
to  do  with  his  taking  a  shovel  one 
day  and  putting  in  half  an  hour  on  a 
big  .snowdrift,  to  show  the  men  work- 
ing on  it  how  the  job  should  be  done. 
He  knows,  does  this  vice  jiresident. 
He  has  done  many  jobs  in  his  time 
and  done  them  well.  Nobody  can  tell 
him  anything  about  jiractical  rail- 
roading. 


He  is  "Grant"  to  a  good  many  of 
the  older  employes  of  the  system. 
They  know  him  and  he  knows  them. 
He  has  a  retentive  memory,  the  gift 
of  closing  up  the  years  between,  when 
he  meets  an  old  crony.  Canadian  Pa- 
cific servants  like  and  respect  him. 
There  is  no  nonsense  al)out  Grant 
Hall.  Wherever  his  huue  bulk  is  seen 
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it  is  taken  as  tyjiical  of  the  road  and 
its  creed  :  bisr  and  efiicient. 


s 


IK  He.nkv  Thornton,  an  Indiana- 
born  farm  boy  who  became  a 
liritish  baronet  in  recognition  of 
his  cons]Mcuous  service  in  converting 
Hritish  rail  lines  and  war-time  rail- 
ways of  the  allied  forces  into  work- 
ing trans])()rtation  lines,  doesn't  show 
much  enthusiasm  about  railroad  con- 
solidations in  the  United  States,  as 
suggested  by  certain  political  inter- 
ests. 

"The  best  thing  1  can  say  about 
this  movement  to  merge  American 
railroads  into  a  few  great  systems  is 
its  lethargy."  declared  Sir  Henrv. 
"It  doesn't  seem  to  be  making  much 
progress.  Xow,  it  most  distinctly 
isn't  my  job  to  talk  abcnit  it.  I've  a 
good  job  here  just  minding  my  own 


business.  Hut,  if  you  insist — " 

"Sure,  .Sir  Henry,  shoot,"  said  the 
visitor. 

"Well,  there's  a  limit  in  the  rail- 
road business  at  least,  beyond  which 
expansion  of  enterjjrise  and  mass 
production  does  not  make  for  effi- 
ciency but  for  inefficiency.  .\nd,  I'll 
tell  you  why. 

".\  railroad  is  a 
very  individual  kind 
of  business.  It's  a 
living  organism, 
s]jread  out  over  an 
enormous  territory. 
The  thing's  alive.  I  f 
you  watch  a  railroad 
vou  can  actually  see 
it  breathe.  Vou  can 
see  it  move.  Perhaps, 
if  you  look  clo.se 
enough,  you  can 
even  see  the  spirit 
that  animates  it.  The 
princijjal  part  of  that 
organism  is  not  the 
railroad's  jjhysical 
e(|ui])ment :  it  isn't 
the  tracks  or  rolling 
stock,  or  buildings, 
or  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  isn't  even  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the 
road.  The  jirincipal 
l)art  of  a  railroad  is 
the  men  who  work 
on  it :  the  men  who 
move  the  trains  and 
direct  their  move- 
ments, who  keep  the 
tracks  clear  and  all 
the  working  ecpiip- 
nient  in  order. 

".\  railroad  is  just 
as   good   or  bad. 
'rZ.^r:ri:l     strong  or  weak,  as 
the  men  who  work 
on  it.    The  spirit  in 
which  they  do  their  work  determines 
the  character  of  the  road  as  a  whole. 

"In  an  ordinary  factory  you  can 
have  adecjuate  supervision  of  labor. 
Vou  can  set  the  standard  of  it  defi- 
nitely, and  can  kee])  your  men  up  to 
that  standard.  Xo  head  of  a  railroad 
can  do  that.  The  head  of  a  factory 
can  look  out  of  his  window,  or  take 
a  short  stroll,  and  see  about  all  of  his 
jiroduction  force  at  work.  Vou  can't 
do  that  on  a  railroad. 

No  ONE  sitting  here  as  I  am,  in 
Montreal,  can  tell  how  a  rail- 
road man  in  Calgary  or  Hali- 
fax, is  doing  his  work.  Xo  .system  of 
sui)ervision  can  be  devised  to  keej) 
railroad  men  doing  the  job  properly 
unless  they  want  to  do  it  properly. 
To  get  them  to  7t'«»/  to  do  their  job 
well  there  must  be  a  very  human  and 
])ersonal  relationship  between  the  of- 
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ficers  of  the  road  and  the  men  who 
run  the  trains. 

"The  difficulty  with  enormous  en- 
terprises is  that  all  personal  relation- 
ship hetween  officers  and  men  tends 
to  be  crushed  out.  The  I)oss  ,t^ets  to 
l)e  an  impersonal  czar,  far  oil  in  the 
distance  from  the 
men  who  are  movino" 
the  trains.  And  the 
inefficiency  of  dis- 
content and  misun- 
derstandin<;'  creeps 
in." 

.And-  Sir  Henry 
ought  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about, 
after  his  conspicuous 
experience  with  the 
Pennsylvania.  t  h  e 
Long  Island,  t  h  e 
British  State  Rail- 
ways, not  to  over- 
look what  he  has 
done  for  Canada's 
railroads  over  which 
he  assumed  leader- 
ship nine  years  ago. 
In  those  nine  years 
he  has  whipped  the 
united  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  into 
America's  longest, 
and  not  least  effi- 
cient, railway  sys- 
tems. What  a  few 
years  ago  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  legacy  of 
folly,  something  to 
be  accepted  resigned- 
ly and  to  be  borne, 
.Sir  Henry  whipped 
into  a  going  and  a 
paying  railroad  sys- 
tem. Steamship  lines 
to  the  British  West 
Indies,  to  Australia ; 
a  fleet  of  palatial 
ships  into  the  coastal 
service ;  modern  ho- 
tels on  the  line  be- 
tween Halifax  and 
Vancouver.  A  f  t  e  r 
converting  the  prop- 
erty from  a  tax- 
payers' "sapping  system,"  which  con- 
sumed millions  of  dollars  of  govern- 
ment funds  yearly,  into  a  system  that 
pays  its  way,  .Sir  Henry  gives  it  as 
his  determined  opinion  that  it  is  just 
impossible  to  force,  by  ])oIitical 
means,  unwanted  rail  children  into 
the  crib  of  a  growing  railroad  child 
and  have  a  happy,  pros])erous  family. 
Still,  there  are  those  who  know  less 
about  railroads  than  does  this  tower- 
ing toiler,  who  declare  that  it  can  and 
should  be  done.  Railroad  men  have 
their  endless  problems.  Consolida- 
tions, it  seems,  are  ])art  of  the  big  job. 


THE  BASIS  of  any  merger  of 
American  railroads  should  be 
scientific  information,  not  po- 
litical manipulation,  says  John  K. 
Muhlfeld  of  New  York,  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  a  well  known  designer  of 
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locomotives  and  consulting  engineer 
in  a  number  of  large  projects.  l'!ver 
since  he  assisted  in  ])ulling  .Schenec- 
tady No.  1  across  a  fiekl  from  the 
Big  Four  line  to  the  world's  first  lo- 
comotive test  laboratory  at  Purdue 
University  in  1891,  Mr.  Muhlfeld 
has  been  devoting  his  thought  to 
making  o  u  r  trans|)ortation  lines 
more  efficient. 

This  engineer  op])oses  the  suggc•^t- 
ed  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
plan  of  creating  an  im])ossil)le,  un- 
wieldly  system  of  network's,  and  tells 
us  that,  "Existing  railroad  systems 


are  the  outgrowth  of  orderlv  and 
natural  combinations  of  different 
com])anies  in  a  gradual  process  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period.  As  an 
(  xample."  he  i)ointe<l  out.  "take  the 
IVnnsylvania  Railroad  Svstem,  a 
combination  of  more  than  600  cnm- 
panies. 

"In  our  economic 
li  I V.  u\)  to  ^thc  time 
of  the  Tran>])iirta- 
ti(in  Act  of  1"»2(),  the 
.s(T\  ices  rendered  by 
the  railroads  to  the 
l)ublic  had  increased 
\astly  ni  o  re  than 
either  the  ])oi)ulation 
or  the  railway  capi- 
tal. For  e.xanii)le, 
from  1890  to  1920 
the  ton  mileage  in- 
creased 443  per  cent, 
and  the  passenger 
mileage  300  per  cent, 
against  68  per  cent 
for  the  ])oi)ulation, 
while  the  inx'estment 
in  road  and  equi])- 
ment  increased  only 
156  i)er  cent,  thus 
showing  that  capital 
had  not  grown  near- 
ly so  fast  as  the 
service  rendered. 

"Railroad  consoli- 
dation and  ])rohibi- 
tion  have  now  been 
definitely  with  us,  as 
two  of  our  U])per- 
n;ost  national  prol)- 
lems,  for  ten  years. 
W  ith  respect  to  the 
former,  the  Trans- 
))ortation  Act  has 
tints  far  not  accom- 
plished any  of  its 
tlnxe  ])rincii)al  ob- 
jectives, i.e.,  (a )  the 
recapture  of  excess 
earnings  to  be  used 
as  a  fund  for  weak 
roads:  (b)  a  fair 
rate  of  return  upon 
aggregate  value  of 
railroad  i)roi)erty  has 
been  reached  in  only  one  year,  and 
(c)  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads 
is  as  yet  unlilled.  To  justify  com- 
binations of  lines  as  now  (l^vne(l  and 
o])erated,  the  consolidations  --hould.  in 
whole  or  in  ))art  : 

"1.  Be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

"2.  Provide  better  service  to  slii])- 
pers  and  travelers. 

"3.     ICstablish  lower  rates. 

"4.  .Maintain  constructive  com- 
l)etition. 

".r  Produce  greater  economy  in 
upkeep  and  o])eration. 
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SrcH  consolidations  should  com- 
bine interstate  railroads  that  will 
he  of  reciprocal  advantage  to 
one  another,  which  will  establish 
inij)roved  means  and  methods  for  the 
movement  of  traffic,  simplify  routes 
and  rate  structures.  ])romote  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  continue  healthy 
trans])ortation  com])etition.  Price 
variations  between  localities  come 
from  natural  competitive  conditions 
which  should  he  allowed  their  full 
and  free  play.  Constructive  compe- 
tition, unrestrained,  without  statutory 
interference,  will  insure  more  normal 
and  natural  prosperity,  and  i)romote 
public  welfare.  It  means  fair  prices, 
and  the  freer  the  com])etition  the 
fairer  the  ])rice. 

"With  res])ect  to  the  intrastate  rail- 
roads, what  the  state  wants  and  takes 
the  .state  should  pay  for.  If  no  rail- 
road system  is  willin<j  to  assume  the 
risk  of  ownership  of  such  lines,  and 
there  is  a  real  necessity  for  their  o])er- 
ation,  they  should  he  subsidized  hv 
the  state  and  the  losses  made  f^ond  out 
of  taxes.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution. 

"The  Transportation  .\ct  com- 
l)!etely  reversed  the  fjovernment's  ])ol- 
icy  as  embodied  in  the  .Sherman  .Anti- 
Trust  Law,  preventing,'  many  orderly 
combinations  which  otherwise  would 
have  l)een  made.  The  consolidation 
plan  is  based  on  unsound  reasonins; 
as.  unless  some  favorable,  new  and 
pronounced  operating  or  other  condi- 
tions are  introduced,  the  advantage  to 
the  weaker  lines  will  be  to  the  di.sad- 
vantage  of  the  stronger  ones.  Why 
should  the  stronger  lines  be  weakened 
because  of  the  mismanagement,  lack 
of  foresight,  or  because  of  insufficient 
or  undeveloped  traffic  resources  of 
the  weaker  lines  with  which  it  is  pro- 
poscd  to  affiliate  them  ? 

T )  iNSfKF.  profitable  operation  of 
weak  lines,  intrastate  or  inter- 
state, under  a  group  system  of 
tariffs,  by  arbitrary  unification  with 
stronger  lines,  is  making  them  a 
charge  on  the  latter  and  is  socialistic 
and  in  violation  of  the  i^rotection  af- 
forded by  the  Constitution. 

"We  now  have  in  the  United  States 
about  8.S0  operating  steam  railways, 
of  which  about  55  have  more  than 
1,0()0  miles  of  line.  The  total  lines 
operated  consists  of  about  263.000 
miles  with  1.750.000  employes.  63,250 
locomotives,  2,350,000  freight  cars, 
and  55.000  passenger  train  cars  (ex- 
clusive of  about  9.250  Pullman  cars). 
The  investment  in  railway  property 
in  1928  was  about  $25,000,000,000. 
and  the  net  total  capital  stock  and 
funded  debt  outstanding  was  $23.- 
75O.(m0OO.  The  net  "capital,  ex- 
clusive of  stocks  and  bonds  owned 


by  the  railways,  was  $18,500,000,000: 
the  stock-paying  dividends  amounted 
to  $7,150,000,000.  The  railway  oper- 
ating income,  before  taxes,  interest 
and  dividends,  was  approximately 
$1,300,000,000,  and  the  tax  accruals 
were  over  $395,000,000. 

".Since  the  enactment  of  the  Trans- 
|)ort;ition  .Act  and  the  return  of  the 
railrcKids  to  their  owners,  there  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
railways  as  a  whole  which  accounts 
for  the  lessened  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral ])ublic  concerning  the  proposed 
railway  consolidations. 

WHILE  railroads  are  compelled 
to  battle  against  rising  wages, 
price  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies and  taxes,  their  tariffs  are  de- 
clining. It  has  only  been  through  their 
ability  to  increase  traffic  and  operat- 
ing efficiency,  and  by  improved  facili- 
ties. e{|ui])ment.  materials  and  su]X'r- 
vision.  that  they  have  been  able  to  im- 
prove their  economy  and  maintain 
their  credit. 

"However,  a  freight  car  now-  load- 
ed at  any  point  on  a  rail  line  can  be 
just  as  expeditiously  moved,  intact, 
to  au}'  other  point  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  or  Mexico  which  is 
served  by  a  railroad,  as  if  all  the 
railways  were  consolidated  into  one 
national  transportation  system.  The 
consolidation  of  the  United  States 
railroads  for  operating  i)ur))oses  dur- 
ing the  World  War  |)eriod  certainly 


did  not  produce  this  service,  even 
under  the  freedom  of  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  at  tiie  high  cost  of 
operation.  The  final  net  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  this 
great  venture  was  $1,696,000,000. 
During  the  26  months  of  federal  con- 
trol, the  government  spent  about  $1,- 
125.000,aX)  more  than  it  took  in  as 
freight  and  passenger  charges  and  for 
other  service  rendered.  In  addition, 
the  government  guarantee  of  earnings 
for  the  six  months'  period  after  the 
release  of  the  railroads  from  federal 
control  cost  it  approximately .  $535.- 
000.000. 

"The  loss  of  the  advantage  of  com- 
])etition  between  the  roads,  and  a 
highly  centralized  management,  dur- 
ing federal  control,  contributed 
largely  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
loadway  and  equipment,  as  well  as  of 
the  service,  and  increased  the  costs 
for  maintenance  and  o])eration.  This 
competition,  re-created  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  corporate 
management  in  1920.  has  not  only  re- 
stored their  credit,  but  it  has  brought 
them  back  to  the  best  physical  con- 
dition, and  to  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  0])erating  condition  in  our 
history. 

THE  public  demand  is  for  safety, 
speed,  convenience,  comfort,  and 
reasonable    cost    for  railwa\- 
or    any    other    transportation,  hut 
where  improved  highways  and  the 
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motor  truck,  bus  and  ])rivate  automo- 
bile have  caused  railway  service  and 
lines  to  become  unprofitable  their 
continued  operation  serves  no  econ- 
omic purpose  but  constitutes  an  econ- 
omic waste. 

"Tlie  basic  feature  of  the  I.C.C. 
consolidation  plan,  handed  down 
I)ecenil)er  21,  1929,  after  nine  years 
nf  deli])eration,  oroanizes  the  nation's 
railroads  into  21  systems,  exclusive 
of  certain  terminal  properties,  for  the 
e.\])ressed  inirpose  of  securing-  stabil- 
ity and  i)rofitable  operation,  as  well 
a-^  to  ])reserve  competition.  Where 
consolidations  as  outlined  will  be  ad- 
vantageous, the  commission  will  no 
doubt  be  ])etitioned  for  permission 
to  proceed  along  the  lines  set  up. 
Otherwise,  the  plan  probably  will  not 
be  very  far-reaching,  as  satisfactory 
rail  transportation  depends  largely 
upon  close  and  friendly  cooperation 
between  the  shipi)ing  and  traveling 
iniblic  and  the  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, shippers'  associations,  and 
those  railway  officers  who  are  in  au- 
thoritative positions  to  learn  as  to  the 
service  and  facilities  needed,  and 
which  their  ]iatrons  want,  as  well  as 
si)eedily  to  adjust  com]jlaints  and 
claims. 

"The  consolidations  as  proposed, 
would  deprive  many  railroads  of  im- 
jjortant  traffic  relations  and  connec- 
tions that  they  now  enjoy  whereby 
they  can  exchange  car  supply  and 
business,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munities and  shi])pers  served,  with 
expedition  and  economy  in  operation. 
They  would  also  dejirive  many  cities 
and  communities  of  the  emijloyment 
of  local  labor  and  the  i^urchase  of 
local  material  and  supiilies  which  they 
now  enjoy. 

"Bankers,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial business  men  and  their  employes 
and  the  farmers,  are  not  in  favor  of 
these  gigantic  railroad  consolidations. 
The  benefits  from  mergers  are  specu- 
lative and  hazardous  in  the  extreme 
with  respect  to  the  jjublic,  shippers 
and  travelers  in  the  territory  served, 
and  the  business  for  which  the  lines 
are  competing.  The  different  regions, 
states,  cities,  and  towns  will,  and 
properly,  be  very  much  opjKjsed  to 
any  change  in  the  make-up  of  the  ex- 
isting railroads  which  will  affect  their 
shipjjing  and  comnnmity  ))restige  and 
interests. 

"In  preference  to  financial  and 
academic  consolidations,  let  us  have 
physical  combinations  that  will  pro- 
duce operating  economies  through 
lower  grades  and  shorter  lines  equi])- 
ped  with  efficient  high-])owercd  loco- 
motives for  the  most  economical  o])- 
eration  and  the  lowest  i)ermissible 
freight    rate,    improved  equipment 
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and  terminal,  shop,  enginehouse  and 
yard  facilities,  and  increased  traffic 
and  revenue  train  loading.  Other- 
wise, the  probability  is  that  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  small,  as  any  reduc- 
tion in  taxes,  fixed  charge  or  over- 
head expense  will  be  a  relatively  low 
]jercentage  of  the  total  cost. 

FOR  example,  by  constructing  a 
relatively  short  line  along  the 
New  River,  between  Rich  Creek 
on  the  Virginian,  and  Hinton,  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  using  the  latter 
line  to  Gauley,  and  the  Kanawha  & 
Michigan  (New  York  Central)  from 
(Jauley  to  the  Ohio  River,  it  will  be 
possible  to  cress  the  .\]ipalachian 
Mountains  at  practically  water  grade 
and  establish  lower  freight  rates  be- 
tween the  Chicago-Toledo  lake  ])orl 
districts,  through  ihe  West  X'irginia 
coal  fields,  and  the  capes  on  the  .At- 
lantic seaboard. 

'In  order  to  provide  for  the  sup]Kjrt 
and  development  of  the  inter.state 
lines  serving  them,  consolidations 
should  be  confined  to  a  combination 
of  non-competitive  lines,  the  major 
])ortion  of  which  may  lie  in  one  of 
the  eight  regions  now  established  for 
statistical  purposes  by  the  l.C.C. 
Large  unwieldy  systems,  in  addition 
to  les.sening  competition  will  give 
less  satisfactory  service  and  communi- 
cation with  their  employes  and  the 
pn.blic,  whereas  in  the  smaller  units 
these  officers  have  direct  and  frecpient 
contact  with  the  local  communities, 
and  indi\-iduals  whf)m  their  lines 
scr\'e. 

"Mere  size  will  not  insure  satisfac- 
tion or  economy.  Consolidations  of 
railways  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  century  have  been  beneficial 
more  from  a  financial  structure  stand- 
point than  from  a  iniilication  of  their 
l^hysical  and  operating  characteristics. 


"So  long  as  the  government  does 
not  purchase  the  continental  railways, 
and  assume  all  of  the  responsibilities 
and  risks  of  investment  and  manage- 
ment, and  its  policy  is  one  of  private 
ownership  and  operation,  just  so  long- 
will  the  railway  owners  have  their 
constitutional  right  for  the  protection 
of  their  property.  It  is  ho])ed  that 
some  of  the  U.  S.  Su])reme  Court 
decisions  will  have  a  clarifying  effect 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  l.C.C. 
interpretations,  and  on  the  many  per- 
plexing financial  and  operating  prob- 
lems confronting  the  owners  of  the 
railroads,  in  order  that  thev  will  know 
where  thev  stand  and  how  they  can 
proceed  with  extensive  additions  and 
betterments  needed  for  further  im- 
l)roving,  and  lowering  the  cost  of 
their  service  to  the  public." 


An  Official  Air  Mail  Flajx 

.\n  official  air  mail  Hag  has  been 
adopted  by  the  postoffice  de])artnient 
and  will  be  down  over  all  air])()rt>  at 
which  air  mail  |)lanes  sto]).  and  above 
the  airport  building  from  whii-li  air 
mail  is  received  and  disi)atched.  The 
flag,  designed  by  Colonel  I II.  lirit- 
tin,  vice  jiresident  and  general  man- 
ager of  Northwest  Airways,  was 
dedicated    by  Irving  (dover, 

second  assistant  postmaster  general, 
at  the  government's  air  mail  exhibit 
held  at  the  .Allerton  House.  Chicago, 
durintr  the  National  Air  Races. 


The  (>()st  of  Homes 

The  aveiage  cost  of  the  4.^.M0 
one- family  dwellings  in  (S5  cities  built 
in  the  first  half  of  1929  was  esti- 
mated at  $4,902,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  it  has  just  been  stated  by  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  department 
of  labor. 
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YOUR  OlDER  PASSENCEI 


51  YEARS  OF 
DEVEIOPMENT 
AND  SERVICE 


But  you  can  modern- 
ize them,  and  make 
them  comfortable 
enough  to  meet  to- 
day's demands  for  bet- 
ter equipment,  if  you 
consult  with 

GOLD'S 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 

on  up-to-the  minute 
car  heating. 

It  is  well  worth  your 
time  to  find  out  how 
much  more  real  use 
you  can  get  from  your 
old  equipment  with  a 
small  investment. 


BAB 


Gold's  No.  1600  Thermostatic  Valve 
is  a  real  vapor  valve.  Investigate  and 
see  for  yourself  how  and  why  it  gives 
perfect  heating  with  much  less  trouble 
and  expense. 

1.  Eliminates  condensation   from  train 
line. 

2.  Cannot  freeze. 

3.  Requires  only  one  control  instead  of 
two. 

4.  Does  the  work  of  from  two  to  eight 
other  valves. 

5.  Saves  98  to  600  pounds  in  weight. 

6.  High  train  line  pressure  unnecessary. 

7.  Eliminates  25%  of  car  piping. 

8.  Cuts  maintenance  costs  50%. 

9.  Eliminates  auxiliary  apparatus. 

10.  Permits  complete  circulation  in  much 
less  time  than  heretofore  required. 

11.  Operating  range  from  1  pound  to  200 

with  no  adjustments  required. 


IT  HAS  TO  BE 

COOD  A/ 


JEFMC  AND 
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Among  the  Men  Who  Do  the  Work 


This  Conductor  is  100 
Years  Old 

FUEi)  Svv?:etman,  first  conductor 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  now  in 
his  lOOth  year,  presented  to  the 
museum  of  the  railway  comijany  re- 
cently the  first  switch  key  used  on  that 
pioneer  railroad  system.  Mr.  .Sweet- 
man,  who  ncAV  lives  at  Red  Lodge. 
Mont.,  went  to  work  for  the  railway 
company  in  l*"el)ruary,  1870.  when 
the  first  excavation  for  the  roadl)e(l 
was  made  one-half  mile  west  of  the 
present  station  of  Carlton,  near  Du- 
luth.  Minn,  l  ie  partici])ated  in  a  cele- 
bration at  that  time  markine:  the  he- 
ginninsj  of  construction  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  system  60  years 
■dgo.  The  first  rails  were  shipped 
from  Duluth.  A  few  miles  of  track 
were  laid  in  the  sprinj,'  of  that  year. 
The.se  tracks  joined  with  the  rails  of 
the  old  Lake  Sui)erior  &  Mississippi 
Railroad,  and  at  the  junction  a 
switchstand  was  placed.  Mr.  Sweet- 
man,  as  the  first  conductor,  thus  be- 
came the  posses.sor  of  the  first  switch 
key.  which  now  is  a  valued  relic  in 
the  museum. 

His  rifjid  adherence  to  comnion 
sense  railroading  in  the  early  days 
terminated  Mr.  .Sweetman's  conduc- 
torship  ahrui)tly  in  1876  as  a  result 
of  a  complaint  registered  against  him 
by  ("lencral  (i.  .\.  Custer,  famous  In- 
dian fighter.  Mr.  Sweetman  recalled 
that,  as  conductor  that  year,  he  was 
called  u])on  to  o])erate  a  train  to  buck 
snow  drifts  between  Jamestown  and 
Bismarck.  General  Custer's  private 
car  was  attached  to  this  train.  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Custer  were  the  only 
occupants  of  the  car.  liucking  the 
snow  drifts,  thev  were  handled 
roughly,  and  the  general  demanded 
that  Conductor  Sweetman  leave  the 
])riva.te  car  while  bucking  snow,  and 
then  return  to  i)ick  it  u\).  This  Mr. 
.Sweetman  refused  to  do  because  he 
feared  he  might  not  be  able  to  back 
his  engine  through  new  drifts  which 
might  form.  He  did  not  wish  to 
have  (General  Custer  isolated  in  the 
snow  drifts.  l)esi)ite  insistence  on 
the  ])art  of  (leneral  Custer.  Mr. 
Sweetman  declined,  and  this  started 
unjileasantness  between  them  with 
the  result  that  when  the  i)arty  reached 
Bismarck  the  general  reported  to  the 
superintendent.  The  conductor  was 
reprimanded  and  his  service  termi- 
nated. However,  he  was  told,  he  said, 


superintendent  to  forget  that  he  was 
su])erinti'n(lent  because  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  time  table.  That 
ended  the  argument." 


•"oriinT  C'omliKMor,  1(M>  Vciirs  Old. 


that  he  would  be  reinstated  later  if  he 
would  remain  at  l>ismarck.  This  com- 
Ijromise  Mr.  .Sweetman  refused.  One 
of  the  ironies  of  fate  was  that  not 
many  months  later  Sweetman,  who 
was  engaged  in  delivering  foodstutTs 
to  the  soldiers  at  Ft.  Keogh  during 
the  battle  with  the  Indians,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  battle- 
field after  the  battle  in  which  Custer 
and  his  men  were  annihilated  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  Sweetman  was 
in  charge  of  a  work  train  and  steam 
.shovel  engaged  in  building  the  rail- 
road. 

"The  train  operation  in  those  days 
was  by  time  table  only."  said  he. 
The  time  table  was  printed  on  a  small 
piece  of  ])aper.  i  recall  that  one  time 
the  su])erinten(lent's  train  had  been 
derailed  and  1  held  my  train  on  a 
siding  four  hours  waiting  for  this 
train  which  had  met  with  difficulty. 
When  it  finally  arrived,  1  was  criti- 
cized for  holding  the  train  on  the 
siding.  I  asked  the  superintendent 
if  he  had  a  time  table,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  one  in  his  head.  1  replied 
that  I  had  mine  on  i)aper.  and  that 
it  did  not  allow  me  to  go  out  on  the 
main  line  track.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  sui)erintendent  told  me 
I  wa.^  not  a  railroad  man,  and  that  I 
had  better  go  back  to  work  for  the 
railroad  from  which  1  came,  but  the 
contractor  interfered  and  advised  the 


Mohammed  and  die 
Mountain 

Because  it  is  the  only  organization 
of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago  and  .St. 
Louis,  Pacific  Railway  Club  member- 
ship represents  a  larger  area  than 
that  of  any  such  body.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  members  in  20  states 
and  several  foreign  countries,  and  it 
is  of  course  im])ossil)le  for  many  of 
them  to  travel  the  many  thousands 
of  miles  to  attend  meetings. 

.\mong  those  who  must  content 
themselves  wiih  attendance  at  a 
meeting  now  and  then  are  the  mem- 
bers living  in  the  intermountain 
states,  Nevada.  Utah.  Colorado,  and 
in  Wyoming.  It  being  impossible 
for  these  men  to  travel  tlie  very  long 
distances  necessary  to  attend  meet- 
ings, the  club  has  decided,  at  least 
occasionally,  to  take  the  meetings  to 
them.  The  first  of  these  meetings  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Newhouse  hotel, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Saturday  evening. 
November  15.  'i  he  officers  of  the 
club  and  (juite  a  few  of  the  members 
have  annoimced  their  intention  to  be 
in  attendance.  It  is  believed  there 
will  be  a  large  number  of  railroad- 
men present  from  the  Inlerinonntain 
states. 


How  About  This, 
Watson? 

.\  strange  story  comes  from  -San 
Francisco.  Five-year-old  Herbert 
Brandt.  i)laying  on  the  railroad 
tracks,  failed  to  notice  a  train  rush- 
ing down  ui)on  him.  The  engineer 
jammed  on  the  brakes,  but  the  train 
raced  over  the  lad. 

Trainmen  ran  back  to  i)ick  u\)  the 
body.  Little  Herbert  was  sitting  u]) 
laughing  and  scarcely  scratched.  "I 
saw  the  wheels  go  "round,"  he  told 
the  trainman. 


Motorists  will  sto])  their  cars  to 
let  you  cross  the  road  in  safety  if  you 
are  leading  a  cow  or  a  horse.  If  you 
:ire  leading  a  nnile  the  cars  will  turn 
and  go  the  other  way. 
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MAGOR 

Automatic  Air  Dump 

CARS 


THE  Magor  Automatic  Air  Dum^W^ks  many 
advantages  which  assure  big  savings  of  time  and 
labor  and  absolute  safety  in  every  phase  of  dump 
car  operation.  i     j  j  Tk 

It  will  dump  anything  that  can  be  loaded.  1  he 
center  of  gravity  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  «a*e|y 
all  times  assuring  stability  on  track.     The  body 


is  under  complete  control  throughout  the  dumping 
and  righting  operation.  All  violent  shocks  are  elim- 
inated. The  car  cannot  dump  prematurely  or  while 
in  transit.  The  car  dumps  to  either  side  without 
time  killing  adjustments.  All  loads  are  dumped  clear 
of  track  ballast.  Everything  to  save  time,  labor  and 
assure  safety. 


.UccfN    i.R.A.  aii'l  I. (..(..  requirements 


Magor  Car  Corporation 

IQ  Church  Street  New  York 
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Canada's  Electric  Rail- 
ways Grow 

THE  volume  of  paid  passengers  in 
tlie  last  year  on  Canadian  elec- 
tric railways  showed  a  growth  of 
3.5  ])er  cent  over  the  ])revious  year ; 
nearly  ilO.OOO.OOO  more  passengers 
^wcre  carried  by  the  57  systems.  A 
'total  of  <S36,729.S51  fare  ])assengers 
were  carried  who  jjaid  $58,268,980 
in  cash  fares  as  com])ared  with  $55.- 
632,761  the  year  before.  Due  to 
transfer  ])rivileges  extended  patrons, 
with  the  exception  of  one  railway 
system,  the  jiassengers  carried  by 
motor  buses  operated  by  the  lines  are 
included  in  the  fare  ])assengers  car- 
ried. 

Operating  ex])enses  of  the  57  svs- 
tems  increased  by  $1,. 302,421  to  $40,- 
085,140,  and  the  net  operating  re- 
venue amounted  to  $18,183,840,  an 
increase  of  $1,333,798.  After  all 
])rofit  and  loss  adjustments  had  been 
made,  the  net  suri)lus  amounted  tn 
$1,014,016,  thirty-two  of  the  railways 
rei)orting  a  sur])lus  of  $2,273,456, 
and  25  railways  a  deficit  of  $1,259.- 
440. 

The  numl)er  of  miles  of  track  o\kv- 
ated  by  Canadian  electric  lines  is  2,- 
203.  In  addition  to  the  passenger 
traffic,  a  total  of  3,662,756  tons  of 
freight  was  transi)orted.  The  total 
number  of  employes  was  18.801 
whose  wages  amounted  to  $26,984,- 
061. 

The  Hritish  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  is  the  largest  system,  in  point 
of  mileage,  in  Canada,  with  ,303  miles 
of  track:  the  Montreal  Tramways  is 
second,  with  272  miles :  Toronto 
Transportation  C"ommission.  third, 
with  222  miles,  and  the  \Vinnii)eg 
Electric  Railway  third,  with  108  miles 
of  track. 

Montreal  lines  lead  in  passenger 
traffic,  with  257,005,580  i)assengers 
carried  during  the  year;  Toronto 
second,  with  206,822,8,38;  British 
Columbia  third,  with  77,462,188; 
Winnipeg  fourth,  with  61,238,734 
paid  passengers. 


These  Diners  Are 
Heated 

New  dining  cars,  embodying  the 
latest  construction  features  and  in- 
cluding a  concealed  heating  system, 
were  received  by  Frisco  Lines  in 
August  and  were  placed  in  service  on 
the  Meteor,  fast  Frisco  Lines  train 
between  St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma 
City.  The  new  diners  will  also  be 
operated  on  the  Texas  Special  over 
the  Frisco  Lines.  The  cars  were  con- 
structed by  the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Chicago. 


The  new  cars  have  an  overall 
length  of  84  feet  and  seating  capacity 
for  36  diners.  They  are  of  all-steel 
construction.  The  inside  finish  and 
furniture  are  of  steel,  painted  and 
varnished  in  three-tone  green  and 
decorated  in  the  new  Adam  design. 
A  Wilton  velvet  carpet  and  flower- 
ed tapestry  upholstering  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  color  scheme  of  the  car, 
coni])lete  the  furnishings.  Particular 
attfution  has  been  given  the  heating 
system  of  the  new  cars.  The  cus- 
tomary radiators  are  not  in  sight.  The 
heat  comes  through  brass  grills  in  the 
window  cai)])ing  and  the  temperature 
is  regulated  by  themostatic  control. 
Soft  light,  from  an  indirect  lighting 
system  of  200  lamps  concealed  in  the 


The    Frisrii's    \>w  IHiier, 


ceiling  moulding,  is  another  unusual 
feature  of  the  car. 


Suisun  Bridge  to  be 
Dedicated  Nov.  1 

Twenty-two  thousand  tons  of  steel, 
fabricated  into  the  West's  most  gi- 
gantic structure  and  flung  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  an  eighth  across 
Suisun  Bay.  30  miles  northeast  of 
San  Francisco,  are  in  their  final  posi- 
tion. .\fter  18  months  of  record  con- 
struction on  the  entire  project,  the 
last  of  the  great  girders  going  into 
the  vast  super-structure  of  the  span 
have  been  riveted  in  ])lace,  and  on 
November  1  formal  dedication  of  the 
bridge  to  public  service  will  be  made 
by  Southern  Pacific  Company,  its 
builders. 

Completion  of  the  super-structure 
was  marked  early  in  October  when 
the  last  permanent  deck  span,  ending 
its  service  as  a  floating  falsework 
from  which  the  remainder  of  the 
bridge  was  erected,  was  floated  into 
position  at  the  north  end  of  the  span, 
touching  the  shore  of  Solano  county. 


The  task  signalized  virtual  finish  of 
the  $12,000,000  job  that  has  been  un- 
der way  since  April,  1929.  when  en- 
gineers first  launched  into  the  feat  of 
sinking  ten  great  concrete  piers  into 
the  l)ottom  of  the  bay  as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  structure. 

Erection  of  the  bridge  itself  .sig- 
nalizes elimination  of  the  last  ])hysical 
barrier  in  transcontinental  railroad 
travel  by  making  possible  retirement 
of  the  historic  train  ferries,  Solano 
and  Contra  Costa,  which  for  many 
years  hav-e  been  a  fascinating  though 
tedious  phase  of  such  travel. 

A  resultant  saving  of  from  25  to 
30  minutes  on  ])assenger  train  sched- 
ules and  from  two  to  four  hours  on 
the  handling  of  freight  trains  will  be 
among  the  important  features  of  i)ub- 
lic  service  effected  by  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  lies  across  Suisun  bay, 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  near  the  confluence  of  the 
-Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers, 
ai)proximately  a  mile  east  of  the  pres- 
ent train- ferrying  ])()int.  and  will  be 
officially  named  by  United  .States 
.Senator  Samuel  M.  .Shortridge  of 
C"alifornia  as  the  Martinez-Henicia 
l)ridge.  thus  honoring  the  communi- 
ties at  either  end.  The  famous  old 
"C.  P.  Huntington."  No.  1  engine  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  parent 
organization  of  Southern  Pacific,  will 
lead  the  first  train  across  the  bridge 
November  1.  imder  its  own  steam. 
Com])letion  of  the  structure  will  be 
marked  by  a  celebration  at  Martinez 
in  which  many  northern  California 
cities  will  ])articipate. 


They  Don't  Jump  Quick 
Enough 

Reports  from  the  New  York  state 
l)ureau  of  motor  vehicles  show  that 
more  than  half  of  the  persons  in- 
jured by  automobiles  during  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  were  pedes- 
trians. 

A  total  of  34,042  injuries  have 
been  reported,  of  which  18.136  were 
to  pedestrians  and  only  1L133.  the 
report  says,  the  result  of  automobile 
collisions.  The  report  states  that  it 
evidently  is  safer  to  ride  in  New 
York  than  to  walk.  In  the  five 
months  914  persons  were  killed  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  The  largest 
number  of  accidents,  2.648.  the  re- 
port says,  occurred  between  5  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  the 
homeward  trend  of  travel ;  the  next 
greatest  between  7  and  8  p.m. 
(2.606).  It  was  shown  that  Sunday 
was  the  day  on  which  most  accidents 
occurred,  5,762.  with  Saturday  a 
close  second,  5,504.  Thursday  had  the 
least  of  any  day  of  the  week. 
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Service 

is  a  vital  part  of 
b-a  water  treatment 


THE  job  of  the  B-A  service  engineer  is  to  see  that  the  customer 
obtains  the  utmost  per  water  treatment  dollar. 
He  knows  boilers  and  locomotive  operation  by  long,  thorough 
experience. 

He  is  at  home  in  the  shop,  in  the  roundhouse  or  riding  the  engine 
over  a  division. 

He  is  a  tactful  adviser  in  all  that  pertains  to  practical  water  treat- 
ment and  boiler  efficiency. 

The  B-A  service  engineer  has  a  serious  responsibility,  for  service 
has  always  been  a  vital  factor  in  Bird-Archer 
water  treatment. 

The  manufacture,  supply  and  service  of 
boiler  water  treatment  chemicals  is  the  pri- 
mary business  of  The  Bird-Archer  Company. 

These  activities  and  expert  services  also 
properly  include  the  installation  and  serv- 
ice of  mechanical  devices,  likewise  designed 
to  promote  locomotive  boiler  efficiency. 

The  BIRD-ARCHER  Company 


NEW  YORK  ♦  CHICAGO  ♦  ST.  LOUIS 
The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 


B-A  Briquette 
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THE  CCNTINI 
IS  N3T  JUST  ANH 

EACH  DETAIL  HA/  BEEN 

ANE 


The  Button,  or  Turntable,  which  rotates  in 
well  to  line  up  the  flange  way.    They  are 
of  Chrome  Vanadium  Steel. 


The  Wishbone  Lifter  is  shown  here  hooked 
into    the    eye -bolts    screwed    into  the 
threaded  holes  in  turntable. 


Lever  and  Stand  designed  so  one  man  can 
lift  the  350-Ib.  button  out  of  the  well 
when  necessary. 


Continuous  Crossing  Installed  at  Junct4i 

Track^A 


Bridges  the  two-inch  gap  in  crossinjin 
tion  now  prevalent;  increases  the  life 
passengers,  and  reduces  damage  claims 
nuts  and  parts  coming*! 

Equipped  With  Electric  Thermostatic  Heat  Control  toPI 

Write  Jk 

CCNTINU€U/  M^M 

323  PACIFIC 
LC/  ANCELCX 
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HER  INVENTICN 

AKErULLy  WCCI^ED  CUT 
ETTCD 


lion  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
;  Gate,  Calif. 

NCI/ELE// 


lates  the  destructive  hammering -ac- 
ossing;  adds  to  the  comfort  of  your 
and  much  of  the  expense  due  to 
your  equipment. 

lexing  Where  Weather  Conditions  Make  It  Necessary 

Us  to 

Ilectcic  bldg. 

/1LIE€I^NI/1 


Two-Flangeway  Button  to  be  used  to  con- 
vert  crossing   into   simple   crossing  when 
making  any  repairs. 


Circuit  Control  Lever  which  gives  electrical 
indication  in  the  interlocking  tower  that  the 
turntables  are  lined  up  and  locked. 


Circuit  Control  Lever  showing  reverse  lock- 
up and  indication  from  the  one  above. 


My  Dizziest  Ride 

By 

Louis  Edward  Palffy 

IN  THF.sE  days  of  airplanes  the 
general  impression  is  that  for 
real,  hair-raising  adventure  one 
had  to  venture  into  the  sky,  that  the 
era  of  getting  something  like  a  new 
and  exciting  kick  out  of  automohiles 
has  passed. 

But  not  with  me.  Less  than  a 
month  ago  I  had  the  most  breath- 
taking adventure  of  my  life  with  an 
automobile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  wondering,  even  now,  how  I  ever 
lived  through  it  unscathed.  At  the 
garage  where  I  am  employed  as  a 
mechanic  I  was  told  one  day  that 
there  was  a  mysterious  rattle  under 
one  of  the  automobiles  used  regu- 
larly for  demonstrations,  and  Mac, 
our  salesmanager,  asked  me  to  lake 
a  look  at  it  as  soon  as  I  had  the  time 
and  find  out  what  was  the  trouble. 

Instead  of  waiting,  I  crawled  un- 
der the  car  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight.  Going  over  it  carefully,  or,  in 
this  instance,  all  over  the  bottom  of 
it,  I  finally  discovered  that  one  of  the 
bolts  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
drive  shaft  was  loose.  Since,  on  this 
particular  car,  the  floor  board  was  so 
placed  that  I  could  not  easily  reach 
the  point  of  trouble  from  above,  1 
was  compelled  to  work  from  below. 
However,  the  loose  bolt  was  in  such 
a  position  that  try  as  I  would,  I  could 
not  reach  it  from  the  ground  either. 


Accordingly,  I  raised  myself  on  the 
drive  shaft  and  winding  my  feet 
around  it  I  was  able  in  that  not-too- 
comfortable  position  to  carry  on  my 
work  with  success. 

I  cannot  remember  how  long  I 
worked  thus.  At  the  most,  it  must 
have  been  less  than  ten  minutes.  I 
do  not  even  recall  whether  I  heard 
any  voices,  I  was  so  absorbed  in 
finishing  what  I  had  before  me. 

Suddenly,  then,  and  before  I  knew 
what  had  happened,  I  noticed  with 
terror  in  my  heart,  that  someone  had 
started  the  motor,  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  actually  backing  the  car  out 
of  the  garage!  Clinging  frantically 
to  the  drive  shaft  and  the  rear  or 
lower  frame  work  of  the  car,  I  shout- 
ed, again  and  again,  nt  the  top  of  my 
voice.  But  the  fool,  as  I  thought  of 
the  unknown  driver,  ])ersisted  in  rac- 
ing the  motor,  as  if  trying  it  out, 
which  of  course  drowned  my  voice. 

After  my  first  moments  of  terror, 
which,  to  me,  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
and  noting  that  the  automobile  was 
heading  toward  the  main  part  of 
town,  I  tried  to  reason  out  my  next 
move.  I  could  have  dropped  to  the 
ground,  of  course,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  might  have  proved 
fatal.  If  the  automobile  to  which  I 
was  clinging  did  not  run  over  me, 
and  I  was  in  such  a  position  that  I 
could  not  look  back  and  see  how 
much  trafiic  was  following,  the  next 
one,  never  expecting  a  man  precipi- 
tated into  his  path,  surely  would.  No, 


I  decided,  that  would  never  do.  The 
only  alternative  for  me  was  to  con- 
tinue to  hang  on  for  all  I  was  worth. 
Once,  at  what  must  have  been  one  of 
the  main  intersections,  the  automobile 
slowed  down,  seemed  about  to  stop, 
but  on  it  went  again !  That  must 
have  been  before  one  of  the  numer- 
ous traffic  lights,  I  reflected. 

This,  in  a  way,  gave  me  hope.  The 
automobile  was  bound  to  reach  a 
traffic  light  when  it  would  have  to 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  which  would 
have  been  a  signal  for  me  to  lower 
myself  and  crawl  from  underneath  it. 
Helplessly  I  looked  down  at  the 
ground  flowing  past  me,  so  close,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  threatening- 
ly far  !  Asphalt,  cobblestones,  street- 
car tracks,  it  all  looked  so  difTerent 
from  the  ground  I  was  used  to  walk- 
ing on  that  unconsciously  I  tightened 
my  grip. 

Then,  as  my  feet,  almost  numb, 
were  still  wound  around  the  drive 
shaft,  I  felt  something  hard  pressing 
against  my  hip.  Almost  jubilantly,  I 
carefully  switched  my  position  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  was  able  to 
clutch  in  one  of  my  hands  what  I 
felt  there.  A  hammer!  Less  than 
a  moment  later  I  was  desperately 
pounding  it  with  my  free  arm  against 
everything  that  I  could  reach  without 
endangering  myself.  I  pounded  and 
pounded  and  pounded  until  the  sweat 
came.    But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

At  this  particular  time,  the  driver 
was  slowly  ascending  a  hill.  Again  I 
wriggled  into  such  a  position  that  I 
could  use  the  hammer.  But  I  might 
as  well  as  hammered  away  at  the 
portals  of — O,  well.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  the  driver 
had  heard  me. 

Soon  afterward,  unexpectedly,  I 
had  to  switch  my  position  again.  It 
seemed,  much  to  my  discomfort,  as 
if  all  the  blood  I  had  was  rushing  to 
my  brain.  I  had  to  use  all  my 
strength  to  keep  from  sliding  into 
the  ckitch  part  of  the  automobile 
with  my  head.  Wc  were,  by  all  ap- 
pearances, now  going  (/o'cnhill ! 

A  silent  prayer  of  thanks  escaped 
my  lips  when  the  automobile  straight- 
ened out  on  an  even  grade,  and  I 
could  rest  myself  again,  relieving  the 
strain  that  had  ground  away  at  my 
muscles  until  they  ached. 

But  then  a  new  and  frightening 
thought  occurred  to  me.  Where,  in 
the  name  of  this  and  that  was  the 
automobile  headed  ?  And  how  much 
longer,  in  particular,  would  it  be  be- 
fore it  would  pull  back  into  the  gar- 
age and  enable  me  to  free  myself 
from  my  precarious  position? 

Finally,  after  I  had  sunk  into  a 
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daze,  fresh  hope,  in  the  form  of  a 
street  car  track  running  crazily  be- 
neath nie,  like  tlie  unfhilations  of  an 
endless  snake,  arose  in  my  breast. 
No  doubt  we  were  headed  back  into 
town.  This  encouraged  me  some- 
what. Collecting  all  the  energy  that 
hadn't  been  sa])ped  out  of  me,  1  re- 
sorted to  the  use  of  the  hammer  once 
more.  1  pounded,  and  pounded,  and 
pounded !  I  even  lost  my  patience 
and  whacked  it  against  the  bottom 
of  the  clutch  case  with  an  oath  and 
a  fury  of  hel])less  anger,  which  nearly 
threw  me  out  of  balance  and  beneath 
the  wheels  of  the  car.  Frightened, 
then,  by  thinking  about  what  could 
have  ha])pened,  I  began  to  tremble, 
gave  up  the  idea  of  further  hammer- 
ing, and  resignedly  let  myself  rest, 
as  much  as  I  could  on  to])  of  the 
drive  shaft,  where  every  bump 
seemed  likely  to  burst  my  head. 

.'\t  last,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  prayer, 
the  ground  beneath  me  became  fa- 
miliar, and  my  heart  rejoiced  with 
new  hope. 

The  automobile,  thank  (iod,  was 
going  into  the  garage ! 

".Say,"  I  heard  someone  exclaim, 
as  I  struggled  to  extricate  myself, 
"this  car  knocks  like  the  devil  going 
ui)hill !  Even  on  a  smooth  road  it 
bangs  away  at  times  as  if  hell  itself 
luul  let  loose.  What  d'ya  mean  try- 
ing to  unload  a  junk  ])ile  like  this  on 
me  ?" 

P>y  that  time  I  had  managed  to  get 
on  my  feet,  and  confronting  the 
astonished  man,  talking  to  Mac.  our 
sales  manager. 

"Listen,  buddy,"  I  expkwled,  "the 
next  time  you  take  out  a  car,  leave 
me  behind !  Furthermore,  that  car 
wasn't  knocking — it  was  me,  I,  you 
bonehead,  pounded  away  under  there 
with  a  hammer,  trying  to  attract  your 
attention!  And  I've  a  good  mind  to 
take  a  few  wallops  at  you." 

Regulation  of  Buses 
in  Georgia 

Companies  operating  intrastate  bus 
lines  have  been  held  by  the  district 
court  for  the  northern  district  of 


Cieorgia  to  be  carriers  for  hire  and 
subject  to  legislative  regulation  by  the 
])ublic  service  commission  of  Georgia 
in  an  opinion  u])holding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  various  provisions  of  the 
"motor  carriers"  act  of  that  state. 

The  opinion  explains  that  the  plain- 
tiff motor  corporation  contended  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional  as  to  its 
])rovisions  demanding  a  certificate  of 
jjublic  convenience  and  necessity  as  a 
condition  of  its  carrying  on  business, 
its  demand  for  a  fee  therefor,  its  fix- 
ing and  limiting  schedules,  and  its 
|)ower  to  revoke  certificates  for  non- 
C( inii)liance  with  the  commission's  reg- 
ulations. 

The  court,  however,  upheld  the  law 
on  the  grounds  that  bus  companies, 
though  perhaps  not  carriers  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  were  subject  to 
regulation  through  the  state's  power 
to  control  business  and  the  highways, 
which  includes  the  power  to  limit  or 
even  exclude  carriers  from  their  use. 


The  Modern  Operator's 
Bus  Line 

The  extensive  interstate  bus  o])er- 
ations  of  the  Frank  Martz  Coach  Co., 
Inc.,  are  to  be  augmented  by  16  buses 
delivered  recently  by  the  White  Com- 
l)any  of  Cleveland,  b'ifteen  of  the 
new  units  are  Model  54  "Pullmans 
of  the  Highway"  and  the  other  is  a 
luxurious  club  coach  designed  for 
special  charter  work.  Its  deluxe  equip- 
ment includes  tapestry  over-stuffed 
(!i\"ans  and  armchairs,  a  writing  desk, 
nulio  and  other  club  car  a])])ointmcnts. 
The  new  buses  are  the  first  of  an 
order  for  50  Model  54's  and  54A's 
—39-  and  41-i)assenger  units  respect- 
ively. 

(""rank  Alartz,  usually  conceded  to 
be  the  largest  independent  bus  oper- 
ator in  the  country,  has  had  a  color- 
ful career.  Twent3'-two  years  ago  in 
I'lyniouth.  Pa.,  as  a  young,  newly- 
m;irried  bookkeejjer,  he  gambled  bis 
$55-a-month  job  against  the  hunch 
that  he  could  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
over  a  fixed  route  and  pick  up  enough 
paying  passengers  to  make  a  profit. 


He  began  with  a  touring  car  and 
was  successful,  but  it  soon  became 
ap])arent  that  he  needed  greater  pas- 
senger capacity.  Two  years  later,  in 
1910.  Martz  bought  a  three-quarter 
ton  White  truck  chassis  e(|ui])i)ed  with 
a  12-passenger  body — the  first  bus 
body  ever  mounted  on  a  White  chas- 
sis. It  covered  220  miles  a  day  from 
the  start  and,  during  the  first  month 
of  operation  averaged  $33.10  a  day 
in  gross  business. 

Martz  buses  operate  now  over  an 
average  of  500,000  miles  a  month  and 
passengers  carried  every  day  are 
numbered  by  the  million. 


Trifling  actions  affect  a  man's 
credit.  The  sound  of  your  hammer 
at  five  in  the  morning  or  nine  at  night 
heard  liy  a  creditor  makes  him  easy 
si.x  months  longer.  —  Bctijamin 
I'ronkHn. 


Over  There,  Also 

.Aggregate  receipts  of  the  four 
main  groups  of  British  railroads  dur- 
ing the  fir.st  31  weeks  of  1930,  de- 
creased by  $22,663,293  from  receii)ts 
during  the  corresponding  jieriod  of 
1929,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
London  consulate  general  made  ])ub- 
lic  bv  the  dejiartment  of  commerce 
at  Washington.  This  heavy  loss  was 
distributed  under  all  three  sections  of 
traffic:  Passenger  traffic,  a  loss  of 
$6,788,768  ;  merchandise  freight,  $9,- 
855,150;  coal  and  coke  freight,  $6.- 
019.375.  Of  the  aggregate  decline, 
the  London  Midland  &  Scottish  sys- 
tem accounted  for  $11,183,217,  or 
nearlv  50  per  cent;  the  London 
N'ortii  Eastern  for  $6.564.<)09;  the 
Crcat  Western  for  $3,820,204;  and 
the  Southern  for  $1,094,963.  In 
consequence  of  this  fall  in  reveinie, 
caused  by  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
in  general,  the  London  Midland  & 
.Scottish  was  forced  to  dismiss  several 
himdred  employes  from  its  staff  of 
engineers,  and  from  its  car  construc- 
tion departments.  The  London  North 
I'"astern  is  following  the  same  course, 
spreading  the  reductions  as  far  as 
])ossible  over  the  whole  system. 


"Justice  is  .something  that  man 
knows  little  about." — Clarence  Dar- 
row. 


"It  docs  not  matter  what  word  you 
choose  if  you  understand  what  you 
mean  by  it." — Stanley  Bahhvin. 


"One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
most  .salient,  defects  of  our  day  is 
the  lack  of  wisdom." — A.  Lawrence 
Lowell. 
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Has  only  IS  Component  parts  compared  to  146 
in  other  types  of  spring  Srogs. 

They  are  giving  excellent  service  under  severe 
traf&ic  conditions  on  Railroads  using  them^ 

Five  years  successful  use  on  main  lines  have 
demonstrated  their  merit  for  safe  and  economi- 
cal service. 
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IN  FUEL 
ACCELERATION 
INCREASED 

ARE  BEINO 
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EQUIPPECj 

you  CANNOT  AFFORD 
WHAT  THIS  MEAN!! 


THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  WAY 
TO  EFFECT  THE  OPERATING 
ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY 
ACHIEVED  BY  THE 
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Loco  Valve  Pilot  In  Operation 

Important  Tests  Over  3217  Train 
Miles  Show  Large  Saving  of  Coal 


UNDER  THE  headline,  "The  Load, 
the  Steam,  and  the  Schedule," 
this  magazine  published  a  two- 
page  article  in  April  describing  the 
remarkable  performance  of  a  device 
known  to  all  railroad  men  as  the  Loco 
Valve  Pilot.  The  author  of  that  ar- 
ticle had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
device  had  been  actually  in  service, 
that  it  was  manufactured  by  a  com- 
pany of  high  repute,  and  that  its  ad- 
vertisements were  not  exaggerated. 

After  the  April  issue  was  in  the 
mails  a  letter  was  sent  to  P.  W. 
Kicfer,  chief  engineer,  motive  power 
and  rolling  stock,  for  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  asking  him  whether 
he  would  describe  for  the  author  of 
the  April  article  some  of  tlic  actual 
results  obtained  through  the  use  of 
the  pilot,  a  custom  the  writer  has 
maintained  for  many  years.  That  let- 
ter was  written  without  consultation 
witii  anyone  connected  with  the 
magazine  or  the  manufacturers  of  the 
pilot,  in  i)ursuance  of  the  writer's 
policy  of  knowing  everything  possible 
about  materials  or  devices  advertised 
in  the  magazine.  Mr.  Kiefer's  reply 
describes  important  tests : 

"Three  years  ago  in  November,  after 
completion  of  a  theoretical  analysis  of 
the  various  devices  upon  the  market  for 
indication  or  control  of  cut-off  position 
of  the  main  steam  distributing  valves, 
we  made  an  experimental  application  of 
one  Loco  Valve  Pilot  to  a  light  Mikado 
2-8-2  type  freight  locomotive.  Fuel 
consumption  tests  were  made  with  and 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Valve 
Pilot  under  ordinary  operating  condi- 
tions with  regular  scheduled  trains  and 
engine  crews. 

"As  a  result  of  nine  runs  without  the 
pilot,  and  eight  runs  with  the  assistance 
of  the  device,  there  was  an  indicated 
saving  of  8.2  per  cent  in  coal  per  1000 
gross  adjusted  ion  miles  per  train  hour 
in  favor  of  the  pilot.  Conversely  on  the 
basis  of  equal  coal  consumption  with 
and  without  the  use  of  the  pilot  an  in- 
crease of  14.8  per  cent  in  1000  gross  ad- 
justed ton  miles  per  train  was  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  pilot. 

"Later  a  more  extensive  test  under 
the  same  conditions  was  conducted  with 
a  Mohawk  type  4-8-2  locomotive.  This 
class  of  locomotive  representing  the 
most  modern  type  of  standard  main  line 
freight  i)ower. 

"Comparing  23  runs,  totaling  3110 
train  miles  without  the  Valve  Pilot  to 


24  runs,  totaling  3217  train  miles  with 
the  assistance  of  the  device,  there  was 
an  indicated  saving  of  coal  in  favor  of 
the  pilot  of  15.4  per  cent  per  1000  gross 
actual  ton  miles  per  train  hour  (time 
enroute),  13.6  per  cent  for  the  same  unit 
based  upon  working  time  and  9.1  per 
cent  per  1000  gross  actual  ton  miles. 
The  actual  gross  tonnage  of  the  trains 
ranged  from  1813  to  6140,  averaging  ap- 
proximately 3530  tons. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  on  2-8-2  Mi- 
kado and  4-8-2  Mohawk  types  of  freight 
locomotives,  259  applications  have  been 
made,  and  on  4-6-4  Hudson  and  4-6-2 
Pacific  types  of  passenger  locomotives, 
seven  applications  are  now  completed. 
The  present  schedule  calls  for  a  total 
of  295  applications. 

"The  Valve  Pilot  does  not  increase 
the  power  of  the  locomotive  but  makes 
it  possible  for  the  engineman  to  repro- 
duce at  will,  the  maximum  drawbar  pull 
speed  curve  for  the  locomotive  or  max- 
imum fuel  economy  as  operating  con- 
ditions may  warrant." 

The  Loco  Valve  Pilot  utilizes  the 
definite  relationship  between  piston 
speed  in  feet  per  minute  and  loco- 
motive speed  in  miles  per  hour,  and 
combines  the  functions  of  a  speed  in- 
dicator and  recorder  with  those  of  a 
cut-ofY  indicator  and  recorder.  It 
consists,  essentially,  of  a  dial  having 
two  hands,  one  showing  the  locomo- 
tive speed,  and  indirectly  the  corre- 
sponding piston  speed  in  feet  per 
minute,  the  other  hand  showing  the 
])osition  of  the  cut-off  at  the  locomo- 
tive cylinder  valves  e.xpressed  in  the 
miles  per  hour  for  which  that  cut- 
olT  will  produce  maximum  draw-bar 
pull.  The  speed  hand  is  operated  by  a 
direct  hook-up  with  the  driver  on  the 
wheel  in  contact  with  the  rail.  The 
cut-off  hand  is  connected  mechanical- 
ly to  the  tumljling  shaft  by  means  of 
a  cam  movement  which  corrects  the 
angular  displacement  so  that  the 
hand-travel  reflects  correctly  the 
changes  in  cut-off.  The  device  pro- 
vides a  graphic  record  which  shows 
how  the  locomotive  actually  was  ope- 
rated, from  which  the  operating  de- 
partment can  determine  for  every 
point  of  the  run  whether  the  locomo- 
tive was  operated  efficiently.  This  is 
done  by  comparing  the  tape  record 
with  a  profile  of  the  road  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  tape  record  and 
showing  grades,  curves,  and  other 
physical  characteristics. 


The  Safety  Work  Grows 
Steadily 

In  his  yearly  message  delivered  be- 
fore members  of  the  National  Safety 
Coimcil  attending  the  19th  yearly 
Safety  Congress  and  Exposition  at 
Pittsburgh,  Sept.  29,  President  C.  E. 
I'cttibone  of  Boston  said: 

"Reductions  in  accidents  will  never 
come  like  avalanches.  Good  safety 
records  usually  are  won  after  battling 
with  the  problem  for  years.  People 
must  be  convinced  that  accidents  have 
definite  causes,  that  they  don't  just 
happen.  Employers,  public  authorities 
and  others  having  influence  must 
have  the  will  and  desire  to  apply 
themselves  seriously  to  the  stopping 
of  accidents. 

"We  are  encouraged,  therefore,  by 
the  indisputable  evidence  secured  here 
and  there  that  accidents  can  be  prac- 
tically stopped.  We  have  the  good 
records  of  thousands  of  industries, 
the  60  per  cent  reduction  on  the  steam 
railroads,  the  11  per  cent  reduction  in 
child  accidents  last  year.  There  is  no 
communit}'  that  has  made  an  effort 
for  safety  which  has  not  made  some 
outstanding  record  of  safety  achieve- 
ment. The  safety  movement  has 
reached  that  stage  where  it  cannot 
possibly  stop  growing.  But  the 
growth  is  like  that  of  a  tree.  The 
yearly  accretions  may  not  be  notice- 
able, but  the  roots  are  ever  sinking 
deeper  and  the  branches  are  ever 
spreading  wider  and  reaching  higher 
into  the  sky. 

"It  is  vital  that  we  ask  ourselves, 
'Where  are  we  going  and  how  far 
can  we  go  in  this  accident  problem?' 
The  death  rate  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  1929  was  about  79.9.  There 
were  97,000  deaths— 10.000,000  peo- 
ple injured !  The  increase  did  not  oc- 
cur in  industry,  or  in  the  homes ;  and 
we  know  that  in  the  school  age  group 
fatalities  decreased  11  per  cent  last 
year.  We  all  know  that  the  cause  of 
our  greatest  concern  in  the  accident 
problem  is  the  motor  vehicle.  Thirty- 
one  thousand  deaths  caused  by  this 
single  type  of  instrument  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
routine  existence. 

"If  the  motor  vehicle  accident 
problem  is  primarily  one  of  organiza- 
tion, then  surely  "other  public'  acci- 
dents, including  those  in  the  home, 
which  all  together  are  stealing  43,000 
additional  lives  every  year,  demand 
the  same  treatment.  Again  this  is  an 
educational  p  r  o  b  1  e  m  demanding 
strong  leadership." 

'Tvnowledge  comes  from  the  out- 
side ;  understanding  comes  from 
within." — Count  Kcyscrliug. 


The  Economy 

Tender  Water 
Level  Indicator 

REMOVES  THE  RISK— 
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of  running  short  of  water  and  the  con- 
sequent inevitable  delays  or  serious 
damage — 

of  crawling  out  on  a  tender  to  measure 
the  water  supply  on  a  speeding  train — 
sometimes  on  a  dark,  cold,  stormy 
night. 

This  device  shows  in  the  cab  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  tender. 

It  is  simple,  positive  in  action,  easy  to 
apply,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  will 
find  the  Economy  is  easy  to  operate 
and  is  the  only  positive  indicator  on 
the  market  to  stand  up  in  continuous 
service  without  requiring  mainten- 
ance. It  is  used  by  both  Canadian  and 
American  railroads. 


reliance  railway  appliance 
Company  Limited 


712-714  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BUILDING     -     MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Coast  to  Coast  Air  Mail  24  Hours 

Pl.AXS  FOR  ail  all-air  mail,  pas- 
senger and  express  service  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in 
twenty-four  hours'  flying  time  were  an- 
nounced by  officials  of  Western  Air  Ex- 
press and  Transcontinental  Air  Trans- 
port, following  news  of  the  awarding  of 
the  new  cross-country  airmail  contract 
to  the  two  companies. 

The  service  will  go  into  effect  October 
15.  using  the  Western  Air  Express  line 
to  Kansas  City  and  a  new  daylight  serv- 
ice from  Kansas  City  to  New  York. 

An  operating  company  will  be  created 
to  carry  out  the  joint  contract,  which 
company  will  include  the  Pittsburgh 
Aviation  Industries  Corpn.  holding  a 
substantial  minority  interest,  while  the 
two  parent  companies  will  hold  equal 
interests. 

The  Western  Air  Express  daily  thir- 
teen-hour  service  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Kansas  City  will  be  augmented  by 
a  similar  service  between  Kansas  City 
and  New  York,  thus  making  the  trans- 
continental trip  possible  in  two  daj'light 
flights  with  an  overnight  hotel  stop  at 
either  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis. 

The  new  air  mail  service  will  include- 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Albuquerque  and  Los  Angeles. 


The  bid  which  won  the  contract  for 
Western  Air  Express  and  T.  A.  T.  was 
975^  per  cent  of  the  maximum  rate. 
United  Avigation  Corpn.  of  Pittsburgh 
made  a  bid  of  64  per  cent,  but  could 
not  qualify  under  the  requirements 
which  demanded  certain  eciuipment  and 
specific  experience  in  night  flying. 


Santa  Fe  Orders  Rail  for  370  Miles 

Speaking  to  New  York  newspaper 
men  October  6,  W.  B.  Storey,  president 
of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  was  c|uoted  as 
saying: 

"Outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  too  uncertain  to  make  any  esti- 
mate of  earnings.  We  are  cutting  ex- 
penses sharply  to  meet  the  decline  in 
revenues. 

"On  September  1,  the  Santa  Fe  had 
$28,000,000  in  cash  and  $18,000,000  in 
securities,  it  having  been  necessary  to 
dip  into  reserves,  because  of  lower  earn- 
ings, to  meet  capital  outlays. 

"To  meet  the  decline  in  passenger  re- 
ceipts, we  reduced  train  miles  during 
.August  at  the  rate  of  ab(jut  a  million 
dollars  a  year." 


Smaller  Traffic  Volume  is  Expected 

Shippers  of  the  country,  through  es- 
timates just  submitted  to  the  shippers' 
regional    advisory    boards    expect  that 


carload  shipments  of  the  29  principal 
commodities  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1930,  (October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, will  be  approximately  7,655,792  cars, 
a  reduction  of  600,120,  or  7.3  per  cent 
below  the  corresi)onding  period  in  1929. 

These  estimates  are  supplied  quarterly 
to  the  shippers'  regional  advisory 
boards,  which  cover  the  entire  United 
States,  and  are  based  on  the  best  infor- 
mation as  to  the  outlook  obtainable  at 
the  present  time  by  the  commodity  com- 
mittees of  the  various  boards.  The 
shippers'  regional  advisory  boards  have 
a  membership  of  more  than  16,000  per- 
sons representing  every  section  of  the 
L'nited  States  and  virtually  every  indus- 
try, including  agriculture,  to  be  found 
in  this  country. 


New  Date  for  Traveling  Engineers 

The  Traveling  Engineers'  Association 
will  have  its  ne.xt  yearly  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  March  25-28. 
just  prior  to  the  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Railway  Fuel  Association. 
March  30  to  April  1.  An  eflfort  will  be 
made  to  have  several  other  associations 
meet  at  about  the  same  time,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
change  of  meeting  dates  was  decided 
upon  just  before  the  engineers'  conven- 
tion adjourned. 
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CO-OPERATION 


The  oufstanding  work  done  dur- 
ing the  Mississippi  floods  and 
Florida  disasters  illustrates  the 
degree  of  co-operation  that  rail- 
roads are  ever  reody  to  extend 
—  not  only  to  the  public,  but 
to  each  other — in  routine  of 
daily  service. 


THE  FAIRMONT  S2 
Standard  Section  Cat — Two  Types 
— H^ood  or  Steel  Frame 


The  spirit  of  unselfish  service  motivating  the  Rail- 
road World  was  the  inspiration  that  brought  world- 
wide leadership  to  the  Fairmont  organization. 

This  is  seen  in  the  Fairmont  objective  —  to  sell 
not  equipment,  but  lowest  over-all  cost  of  service. 
The  fact  that  over  half  the  motor  cars  now  in  use  are 
Fairmont  products  is  undeniable  evidence  that 


this  objective  has  been  consistently  attained  and 
the  Railroad  World  appreciates  the  spirit  behind  it. 

When  you  transact  business  with  Fairmont,  you 
deal  with  specialists  who  are  ready  with  a  lowest 
cost  solution  to  every  problem  of  motor  cars  on 
maintenance  work.  Representatives  everywhere 
to  serve  you. 


Fairmont  Railway  Motors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

Genera/  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sa/es  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.     St.  Louis    Son  Francisco    New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada        Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
ManuFocturcrs  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gong  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers,  ball 
and  roller  bearing  engines    push  cars  and  trailerj,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safety  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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Station  Case  to  Supreme  Court 

Railroads  conccriiccl.  the  Santa  Fe, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake,  (Union  Pacific)  have 
appealed  to  the  LTnited  States  Supreme 
Court  asking  reversal  of  the  decision 
of  the  California  state  supreme  court 
upholding  the  recent  order  of  the  state 
railroad  commission  directing  the  rail- 
roads to  build  a  union  station  in  Los 
Angeles  on  what  is  called  the  Plaza  site. 
The  roads  contend,  as  they  have  done 
consistently  for  a  long  time,  that  neither 
the  railroad  board  nor  the  state  supreme 
court  has  authority  to  order  the  con- 
struction of  the  station. 


Revenue  Loadings  Still  Lower 

Loading  of  rcviiuif  freiglit  for  tlic 
week  ended  September  27  totaled  950,- 
381  cars,  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  reported 
Oct.  8.  This  was  a  decrease  of  2.131 
cars  below  the  preceding  w-eek  this  year 
and  a  reduction  of  252,758  cars  below 
the  same  week  last  year.  It  also  was 
a  decrease  of  246.584  cars  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  in  1928. 

Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for  the 
week  of  September  27  totaled  382,165 
cars,  107,370  cars  under  the  same  week 
in  1929  and  98,346  cars  under  the  cor- 
responding week  in  1928. 

Loading  of  merchandise  less  than  car- 
load lot  freight  amounted  to  244,733 
cars,  a  decrease  of  28,761  cars  below 
the  corresponding  week  last  year  and 
25,835  cars  below  the  same  week  two 
years  ago. 


Railroads  Spending  Millions 

Capital  expenditures  by  the  Class  I 
roads  in  the  first  six  months  of  1930 
for  new  equipment  and  additions  and 
betterments  to  railway  property  totaled 
$468,305,000,  according  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted at  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
Sept.  24  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 
The  report  was  presented  by  R.  H. 
Aishton,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  association. 

Capital  expenditures  made  during  the 
first  half  of  1930  were  an  increase  of 
$118,000,000  over  those  for  the  same 
period  in  1929.  The  increase  over  last 
year  took  place  despite  the  fact  that 
traffic  thus  far  in  1930  has  been  less 
than  in  any  corresponding  period  since 
1924.  Railway  earnings  have  been  great- 
ly reduced,  the  rate  of  return  for  Class 
I  roads  for  the  first  six  months  this 
year  having  been  onlj'  3.61  per  cent  on 
their  property  investment  compared  with 
5.52  per  cent  last  year. 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  first  six 
months  this  year  expended  $187,486,000 
for  new  equipment  while  $280,819,000 
were  expended  for  roadway  and  struc- 
tures. 


('oliiiiiliiiK  Hiiile 


Columbus  Haile  Resigns 
The  resignation  of  Columbus  Haile  as 
president  of  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines  was  announced  October  8.  Mr. 
Haile,  who  has  passed  the  age  of  70 
years,  will  remain  a  director  with  the 
title  of  president  retired.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  M.  H.  Cahill,  who  will 
assume  the  duties  of  president  in  addi- 
tion to  retaining  the  positions  of  ciiair- 
man  of  the  board  and  chairman  of  tlie 
executive  committee. 

H.  E.  Mcfiee,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, has  succeeded  C.  E.  Schaff,  w'ho 
had  resigned  as  a  director.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  autho- 
rized R.  S.  Reynolds,  president  of  Se- 
lected Industries,  to  serve  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Haile  was  elected  president  of 
the  Katy  in  1920  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Schaff  from  that  position.  He  had 
been  vice  i)resident  and  traffic  manager 


—Blank  &  Stoller. 
M.  H.  Cahill 


for  19  years  previously.  He  was  born  in 
Dallas  county.  Alabama,  and  he  began 
his  railway  career  at  the  age  of  20  as  a 
clerk  with  the  Houston  &  Texas  Cen- 
tral. He  went  to  the  Katy  as  assistant 
general  freight  agent  in  1889  after  serv- 
ing with  the  International-(ireat  North- 
ern and  the  Texas  Traffic  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  association. 

Mr.  Cahill  joined  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  as  a  messenger  boj'  in  1891,  work- 
ing up  through  operating  grades  on  that 
line.  For  a  short  period  he  superintended 
the  Bufll'alo  division  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western.  He  left  the 
B.  &  O.  in  1920  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  He 
was  operating  vice  president  of  that  line 
when  he  went  to  the  Katy  as  chair- 
man two  years  ago. 


A  Short  Line  Complains 

The  Indian  Valley  Railroad  has  in- 
stituted an  attack  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  order  authoriz- 
ing the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  to 
build  a  connecting  link  with  the  Great 
Northern.  The  plaintiff  road  has  filed 
a  suit  in  federal  court  against  the  com- 
mission and  the  L^nited  States. 

The  petition  asked  the  commission's 
order  of  June  8  be  set  aside. 

The  petition  said  the  Indian  Valley 
line  in  1916  constructed  a  standard- 
gauge  railway  from  Paxton  to  Engle- 
mine  in  Plumas  county,  and  through  the 
heart  of  a  rich  timber  region.  A  stand- 
ard instead  of  a  narrow  gauge  was  con- 
structed at  the  request  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  it  was  declared,  and  the  peti- 
tioner underwent  "financial  hardships" 
to  maintain  the  line. 

Last  year  the  Western  Pacific  pro- 
posed its  new  line  from  Keddie,  which 
is  near  Paxton  terminal  of  the  Indian 
Valley,  to  Lookout,  the  Great  Northern 
terminal,  the  petition  says,  going 
through  the  heart  of  the  territory  served 
by  the  Indian  Valley.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  after  hearings 
authorized  the  link. 

The  petition  asserted  this  would  be 
"disastrous"  to  its  business  and  would 
take  virtually  all  the  timber  business 
from  the  Indian  Valley,  forcing  it  to 
depend  on  decreasing  ore  shipments 
from  Englemine,  compelling  it  to  aban- 
don $477,618  in  road  and  terminal  prop- 
erties, and  make  the  investment  of  In- 
dian Valley  stockholders  valueless. 

The  suit  charged  the  commission  dis- 
regarded testimony  to  this  effect  by  O. 
H.  Bru,  Indian  Valley  treasurer,  and 
that  the  commission  failed  to  protect  or 
compensate  the  petitioner. 

The  petition  called  the  commission 
order  "unjustified,  inequitable,  unreason- 
able and  unjust,"  in  excess  of  its  author- 
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From  Atlantics  In  Local  Service... 

To  Mountain  Types  In  Transcontinental  Service- 


DURING  the  last  few  years,  railroads  have  continued  to  ask  more  of 
their  locomotives  than  ever  before. 
Nothing  has  been  of  more  assistance  in  fitting  existing  pov/er  to  answer 
this  demand  than  The  Locomotive  Booster. 

Nine  years  ago  the  first  Booster  was  applied  to  an  Atlantic  type  loco- 
motive. Today  many  of  these  engines  are  still  operating  due  mainly  to 
the  added  power  the  Booster  provides. 

Since  the  original  application,  over  4,000  of  these  units  of  reserve  power 

have  been  applied  for  use  in  every  branch  of  railroad  service.  From 

Atlantics  in  local  service  to  Mountain  Types  in  transcontinental  service, 

the  Booster  is  providing  substantial  increase  in  power. 

Most  new  power  is  Booster-equipped.  To  meet  with  economy  today's 

demands  for  greater  power,  all  existing  power  should  incorporate  this 

principle. 


Boosters 
Increase 
Power 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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ity  and  confiscatory  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


Locomotives 

'J"he  reports  of  carriers  filed  with  the 
American  Railway  Association  show 
that  Class  1  railroads  of  this  country 
on  September  15  had  4,932  locomotives 
in  need  of  classified  repairs  or  8.9  per 
cent  of  the  number  on  line.  This  was 
an  increase  of  347  or  8.2  per  cent  above 
the  number  reported  in  need  of  such 
repairs  on  September  1.  Serviceable  lo- 
comotives in  storage  on  September  15 
numbered  7,961  as  against  8,264  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  During  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year  561  new  locomotives  were 
placed  in  service  as  against  474  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  New  locomo- 
tives on  order  September  1,  totaled  235 
compared  with  395  on  the  same  day  last 
year.  Locomotives  leased  and  otherwise 
ac(|uircd  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
figures. 

Inquiries  for  equipment  since  our 
September  issue  have  been  made  by  the 
Central  of  Brazil  for  ten  2-10-4  type 
locomotives;  Maine  Central  for  two  4- 
wheeled  switching  engines;  Santa  Maria 
\'alley  for  one  2-8-2  type  locomotive. 

Orders  for  locomotives  have  recently 
been  reported  as  having  been  placed 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  for  six 
auxiliary  locomotives  by  the  Lehigh  & 
New  England;  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric for  ten  3500  h.p.  electric  locomotives 
by  the  Lehigh  &  New  England.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
will  shortly  purchase  50  locomotives, 
and  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  will 
build  ten  Mallet  locomotives  in  its  own 
shops. 

According  to  reports  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  show  shipments  for  Sep- 
tember amounting  to  $2,980,000  as 
against  $2,560,000  for  the  same  month 
last  year;  for  the  nine  months  period 
of  1930  the  total  is  $26,150,000  as  against 
$17,370,000  for  the  same  period  of  1929. 
Unfilled  orders  on  hand  as  of  October 
1,  1930,  totaled  $8,803,000  against  $11,- 
200.000  on  Sept.  1,  1929.  Orders  booked 
in  September  amounted  to  $580,000, 
making  a  total  for  the  current  year  to 
date  of  $12,000,000.  The  schedule  for 
October,  1930,  called  for  the  shipment 
of  just  under  $3,000,000,  or  about  the 
same  rate  as  in  September.  November 
shipments  should  be  nearly  as  large, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  tapering  ofif  in 
activities  in  December.  Recent  orders 
placed  with  this  builder  are:  Lehigh  & 
New  England,  two  2-10-0  type  locomo- 
tives. 


Passenger  Cars 

Recent  equipment  orders  reported  are: 
Erie  Railroad,  two  mail-baggage  cars 
from  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  Chicago, 


Burlington  &  Quincy,  ten  baggage  cars, 
70  feet  long,  to  be  constructed  in  own 
shops. 


Freight  Cars 

Reports  of  carriers  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  show  that  Class  1 
railroads  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  placed  in  service  64.418  new 
freight  cars  as  compared  with  51,680  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Of  the  new  freight  cars  installed  33.- 
135  were  box  cars,  an  increase  of  8,409 
cars  over  the  first  eight  months  of  last 
year.  There  also  were  24,380  new  coal 
cars  placed  in  service  during  the  eight 
months  period  of  this  year  as  against 
18.136  installed  during  the  same  period 
of  1929.  In  addition,  the  railroads  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  this  year  installed 
3,225  flat  cars,  2,650  refrigerator  cars, 
727  stock  cars  and  301  other  miscella- 
neous cars. 

On  September  1  of  this  year  the  rail- 
roads had  12,166  new  freight  cars  on 
order  as  against  31,898  on  order  the 
same  day  last  year,  and  9,257  on  the 
same  day  two  years  ago. 

On  September  15,  Class  1  railroads 
had  159,020  freight  cars  in  need  of  re- 
pairs or  7.1  per  cent  of  the  number  on 
line.  This  was  an  increase  of  5,974  cars 
above  the  number  in  need  of  repair  on 
September  1,  when  there  were  153,046 
or  6.8  per  cent. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
on  September  15  totaled  109,821  or  4.9 
per  cent,  an  increase  of  3,121  compared 
to  September  1,  while  freight  cars  in 
need  of  light  repairs  totaled  49,199  or 
2.2  per  cent,  an  increase  of  2,853  com- 
pared with  .September  1. 

On  September  23  Class  1  railroads 
had  389,687  surplus  freight  cars  in  good 
repair  and  immediately  available  for 
service.  This  was  a  decrease  of  2,132 
cars  compared  with  September  15,  when 
there  w-ere  391,819  surplus  freight  cars. 

On  September  23  surplus  coal  cars 
totaled  133,822,  an  increase  of  2,986 
within  approximately  a  week,  while  sur- 
plus box  cars  totaled  203,408,  a  decrease 
of  6,437  cars  for  the  same  period. 

Reports  also  showed  22,218  surplus 
stock  cars,  an  increase  of  14  above  the 
number  reported  on  September  15,  and 
surplus  refrigerator  cars  totaled  12,717, 
an  increase  of  459  for  the  same  period. 

Since  the  September  issue  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  have  been  made  for  freight 
cars:  Amtorg  Trading  Co.,  ten  air  dump 
cars  of  70-ton  capacity;  Maine  Central, 
five  gondolas  of  70-ton  capacity;  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.,  ten  standard  gauge 
trucks,  70-ton  capacity;  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Co.,  three  to  five  tank  cars  for  acid; 
and  Swift  &  Co.,  200  steel  underfranies 
for  refrigerator  cars. 

Recent   orders   include:     Chicago  & 


Great  Western,  500  fifty-ton  steel  box 
cars  from  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.; 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  ten  roll  transfer  cars 
from  Lorain  Steel  Co.;  and  the  Tennes- 
see Copper  &  Chemical  Co.  has  leased 
50  tank  cars  from  the  General  Tank 
Car  Co. 


Bulletins  and  Devices 
An  attractive,  illustrated  bulletin 
comes  from  the  Camden  Forge  Co.  of 
Camden,  N.  T.,  describing  the  com- 
pany's equalizers,  draw  bars,  and  other 
forgings.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
wrought  iron,  carbon  steels  and  alloy 
steels  of  all  analyses.  The  bulletin  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  company  at 
Camden. 


Hayes  Type  W  Post 
An  illustrated  booklet  of  16  pages 
comes  from  the  Hayes  Track  Appliance 
Co.  of  Richmond,  Ind.  It  is  a  little 
volume  every  railroad  man  intrusted 
with  the  buying  of  bumping  posts  should 
have  in  his  file.  A  convincing  sentence  is 
found  on  the  first  page:  "The  Haj'es 
Type  W  Bumping  Post  is  made  to  be 
hit;  there  are  no  restrictions  on  its  use." 


B-A  Boiler  Feed  Pump 

The  B-A  locomotive  boiler  feed  pump 
has  recently  been  developed  by  the 
Rird-Archer  Company  for  use  with  loco- 
motive water  conditioner.  This  cen- 
trifugal pump  unit  consists  of  a  steam 
turbine,  pump  and  regulating  device  as- 
sembled into  an  enclosed  and  compact 
unit.  There  are  no  additional  control 
valves,  over-speed  trips,  or  any  other 
parts  required  in  the  operation  of  the 
pump.  Regulation  is  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  globe  valve  in  the  cab.  The 
finished  pump  unit  presents  a  very  sim- 
ple and  pleasing  appearance. 

The  water  end  of  the  B-A  boiler  feed 
pump  is  a  two-stage,  double  suction, 
high  efficiency  pump.  It  is  assembled 
from  the  end  and  may  be  completely 
taken  apart  and  put  together  on  the 
locomotive  in  less  than  30  minutes, 
without  disturbing  any  pipe  or  hose 
connections.  The  pump  was  designed 
particularly  to  handle  water  at  the  boil- 
ing point,  in  connection  with  the  loco- 
motive water  conditioner. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  steam  turbine 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
very  large  diameter  steel  shaft  and  that 
the  turbine  wheel  is  a  one-piece  steel 
forging.  The  castings  are  very  heavy 
to  insure  accurate  alignment  of  the 
bearings  and  the  bearings  themselves 
are  of  a  special  design  adapted  to  the 
high  speed  at  which  this  turbine  is  ope- 
rated. The  turbine  wheel  was  designed 
to  withstand  speeds  of  30,000  r.p.m., 
without  failure,  (although  the  maximum 
operating    speed    is    limited    to  6,000 
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ikm  rotates  m  we/l  m  rec/mej 


ERE  is  a  chair  that  will  help  you  incr«?a8e  day  coach  travel. 
This  luxurious  seat,  the  162-PSS,  not  only  reclines  to  four  restful 
positions,  but  rotates  as  well  —  and  on  a  small,  space  saving  radius. 
It  enables  passengers  to  sit  in  groups,  to  face  the  windows  and  fully 
enjoy  the  scenic  advantages  of  your  route.  It  will  bring  to  your 
day  coaches  more  luxury  and  comfort  per  dollar  of  investment  than 
any  other  style  built  today  The  trim,  practical 
design  of  the  162-PSS  allows  the  arm  rest  to  be 
placed  flush  against  the  side  wall  —  actual  cushion 
space  is  increased  approximately  two  inches  over 
present  types  of  day  coach  seats.  If  you  are  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  new  or  replacement 
seating  for  day  coaches,  it  will  prove  well  worth 
your  while  to  investigate  the  new  162-PSS.  Any 
of  the  offices  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish you  with  comph;le  information  on  the  new 

H- W  rotating  and  reclining  162-PSS  or  other    types    of  Heywood-Wakefield 

chair  162-rSS  in  C.  U.  &  Q. 
R.  R.  day  coach. 


railroad  seating. 


HEYWOOD  '^WMCEFIELD 


Boston,  Masgachusetts 

516  West  34lh  Si.,  New  York  City  %\\  Railway  Exchange  BM(?.,  Chicago.  III. 

J.  R.  Haywarcl,  Liberty  Truiit  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va.  A.  W.  Arlin,  Delta  BIdg..  Lo«  Angrlo,  Calif. 

H.  G.  Cook,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  O.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texa* 

The  Railway  and  Power  Engineering  Corpf>ralion 
I  .'13  Eastern  Ave.,  Toronto;  Montreal;  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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r.p.m.).  Thousands  of  similar  turbines 
in  locomotive  service  certify  to  its 
safety. 

The  locomotive  water  conditioner,  of 
which  the  B-A  boiler  feed  pump  is  a 
part,  is  a  new  type  of  feed  water  heater 
on  the  tender  and  offering  the  advan- 
tages of  hot  water  storage,  oxygen  re- 
moval and  water  treatment,  in  addition 
to  its  heating  function. 


MacRae's  Blue  Book  Ready 

The  latest  issue  of  MacRae's  Blue 
Book  is  impressive  in  point  of  size,  but 
this  is  the  least  important  thing  about 
it,  as  may  be  discovered  easily  by  any- 
one who  understands  the  value  of  the 
information  it  contains.  In  the  present 
volume,  among  other  things  are  an  ad- 
dress and  local  distributors'  section;  an 
index  to  classification  numbers;  a  find- 
ing list  which  is  a  cross  reference  to 
every  individual  commodity  so  that,  no 


matter  how  termed,  the  item  may  be 
found  at  once,  an  exclusive  feature;  a 
classified  material  section,  another  ex- 
clusive feature  of  MacRae's;  Canadian 
sections;  trade  facilities  section,  and 
trade  name  section.  Indeed  you  can 
find  anj-thing  in  this  book  except  pee 
wee  golf,  and  maybe  this  also  is  in- 
cluded. It  is  a  book  every  business 
firm  needs  if  it  wishes  to  keep  its  em- 
ployes at  work  instead  of  racing  around 
town  hunting  things.  MacRae's  Blue 
Hook  may  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
pany at  two  addresses,  18  East  Huron 
street,  Chicago,  and  51  Madison  avenue. 
New  York. 


The  Static  Machine 

Clood  printing  and  particularly  un- 
usual illustrati(>:is  draw  attention  to  a 
handsome  catalog  just  issued  by  the 
\\'augh  Equipment  Co.  of  New  York, 


Chicago  and  Depew,  X.  Y.  The  title 
"The  Static  Machine,"  emphasizes  the 
"million  pound  machine"  which  is  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  part  of  the 
W'augh-fiould  laboratories.  This  huge 
mechanism  has  an  over-all  height  of 
37  feet,  of  which  26  feet  stands  above 
the  floor  level,  while  11  feet  is  built 
in  below  on  a  concrete  base.  The  ma- 
chine is  hydraulically  operated,  and  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  one 
million  pounds.  It  is  used  to  test  the 
comparative  static  capacity  and  creep- 
age  of  draft  gears.  It  is  also  adapted 
to  all  forms  of  tension,  compression  and 
transverse  testing.  The  complete  de- 
scription of  the  machine,  its  operation 
and  the  accurate  instruments  provided 
for  indicating  the  load  and  travel 
throughout  the  tests,  is  found  in  the 
bulletin  which  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  company  at  any  of  the  offices 
named.  ■ 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

ARKANSAS.— The  Ozark  &  Philpott 
\";ille\-  lias  permission  to  build  a  line 
from  Ozark,  northerh-  and  easterly  in 
Franklin  county,  about  seven  miles. 
MISSOURI.— The  Kansas  City  Ter- 
minal has  asked  permission  to  build 
4.500  feet  of  line  to  complete  a  belt 
around  the  city  to  provide  alternative 
routes  between  the  east  and  west  sec- 
tions of  Kansas  City. 
MONTANA.— The  Montana  Power  Co. 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  S.  Burch  & 
Son  Construction  Co.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  for  a  seven  and  one-half  mile 
spur  from  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific at  a  point  between  Pablo  and  Pol- 
son,  to  the  site  of  its  $10,000,000  power 
plant  on  the  Flathead  River. 
NEVADA.— The  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Merritt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corpn.,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  for  a  branch  line  from  a  point 
on  the  main  line  between  Bracken  and 
Pierce  to  a  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed government  railroad  at  the  site 
of  the  Boulder  Dam,  about  22  miles. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  — The  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Ferguson  &  Edmondson  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  a  branch  line  from  Monaca 
to  Bellowsville.  about  three  miles. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.— The  Carolina, 
Clinchfield  &  C)hio  and  the  Charleston 
&  Western  Carolina  have  asked  permis- 
sion to  build  a  line  of  about  two  miles, 
including  a  750-foot  tunnel  at  Spartan- 
burg, to  connect  the  rails  of  the  two 
companies. 


TENNESSEE.— The  Oneida  &:  West- 
ern has  let  a  contract  to  Cook  &  Elliot, 
Oneida,  Tenn.,  for  an  extension  from  its 
present  terminus  at  East  Jamestown, 
about  nine  miles,  to  cost  about  $95,000. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

CALIFORNIA.  — Los   Angeles.  The 

.'^anta  he  lias  let  a  contract  to  Robert 
E.  McKee,  Los  Angeles,  tor  grade  sep- 
aration structures  at  the  intersections  of 
its  tracks,  and  Avenues  Nineteen,  Twen- 
ty and  Twenty-six.  A  contract  for  a 
nurses'  residence  has  been  let  to  the 
Lynch  Construction  Co.  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Hospital  Association. 
ILLINOIS.— Chicago.  The  Chicago  & 
North  Western  has  let  a  contract  to 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  an  ex- 
press terminal  near  the  Madison  street 
station. 

— Chicago.  The  Santa  I'e  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co. 
for  an  "N.  &  W."  type  electric  engine 
coaler  with  70-ton  track  hopper,  coal 
storage  below  rails,  at  the  Eighteenth 
street  yard. 

IOWA.— Fort  Madison.  The  Santa  Fe 
has  let  a  contract  to  George  Senne,  To- 
peka,  for  a  two-story  office  building. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  —  Boston.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  has  let  a  contract  to 
Stuart  &  Sons  Co.,  Watcrtown,  Mass., 
for  the  substructure  of  four  two-track, 
single  leaf,  rolling  lift  bridges  over  the 
Charles  River.  A  contract  for  the 
superstructure    has    been    let    to  the 


Phoenix  Bridge  Co..  I'hoenixville,  I'a. 
The  electrical  e(iuipment  is  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  Norwood-Norwood  Co.. 
Chicago.  The  amount  of  the  contracts 
will  he  about  $1,(1(10.00(1. 
MEXICO.— Mexico,  D.  F.  The  Na- 
tional of  Mexico  is  planning  to  build  a 
union  station  here  to  cost  about  $5,00(1,- 
000.  The  Colonia,  the  Buenavista,  the 
San  Lazaro  and  the  Peralvillo  stations 
will  be  abolished.  The  site  of  the  sta- 
tion has  not  been  selected. 
MICHIGAN.— Grand  Rapids.  The  Pen 
Mar(|uette  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Rob- 
erts &  Schaefer  Co.  for  locomotive  coal 
handling  ef|uipnient  to  be  installed  here. 
MISSOURI.— Kansas  City.  The  Kansa.- 
City  Terminal  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
J.  W.  McMurry  Contracting  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  for  a  grade  separation  structure  at 
Oak  street. 

— St.  Joseph.  The  Burlington  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co. 
for  a  multiple  track  "N.&W."  type  elec- 
tric cinder  plant. 

NEW  MEXICO.— Grants.  The  Santa 
Fe  has  let  a  contract  to  Fairbanks. 
Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  for  a  310-ton 
coaling  station  here. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  —  Munhall.  Tin 
Union  R.R.,  I'ittsburgh,  an  aftiliated  line 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpn.  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co.,  for  a  200-ton  locomotive  coaling 
plant,  sand  drying  and  storage  iilant.  and 
"-\.&W."  type  electric  cinder  plant  here. 

— Rankin.  The  same  company  has  let 
another  contract  to  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.  for  a  coaling  plant,  sand 
plant,  and  "N.&W."  type  cinder  plant. 
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THE  EVERTITE  RAIL  JOINT 

is  a  development,  not  merely  a  new  invention  and 
provides  the  nearest  approach  to  continuous  rail. 

It  is  now  in  use  on  leading  railroads. 


If  you  want  better  tracK,  longer  life  rail  and  lower 
maintenance  costs  find  out  about  tKe 

EVERTITE  RAIL  JOINT. 


This  Ttc'cV  slwxL's  one  bar  cut  in  center 
and  the  ofiposite  bar  in  full  length 

indicating   the   solid   central  portion. 


Fig.  2 

Section  through  center  shuiving 
solid  rigid  pillow-block  formatiou  . 
at  center  of  bars. 


Fig.  3 

.Section  through  rail  looking  at  end  of 
bars  toii'ard  center  of  joint.  Note  clear- 
ance hetivcen  rail  web  and  bars. 


Constant  Spring  Tension  Keeps  Bolts  Tight 


Evertite  bars  are  drop  forged  producing  a 
live  joint,  tKe  rail  ends  are  bridged  together 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENTS.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Progress  demands  superior  construction 
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VIRGINIA.  —  Petersburg.  The  Sea- 
Ijoard  Air  Line  has  let  a  contract  to  Cor- 
nell-Young Co.,  Macon,  Ga.  for  the  sub- 
structure of  a  bridge  over  the  Apponiat- 
to.x  River  to  rei)lace  the  present  wood 
and  steel  bridge.  The  superstructure 
will  be  built  by  the  American  Bridge 
Co. 


— Clifton  Forge.  The  C'hesapeake  & 
Oliio  has  received  bids  for  locomotive 
shop  improvements  here  to  cost  about 
?  153.460. 

WASHINGTON.— Seattle.  The  war  de- 
partment lias  approved  the  plan  of  the 
Xorthern  Pacific  for  a  bridge  across  the 
Duwamisli  River  here.    The  bridge  will 


cost  $327,000  and  will  form  a  part  of  the 
railway's  rearrangement  of  tracks  in  the 
industrial  district  where  work  has  been 
under  way  for  several  months. 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  —  White  Sulphur. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  received 
bids  for  enlarging  the  White  Sulphur 
tunnel  to  cost  about  $118,. =500. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


E.xecutive  &  Operating 

Henry  Shearer,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Michigan  Central  with  headciuarters 
in  Detroit,  succeeding  E.  D.  Bronner, 
deceased.  J.  L.  McKee,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Micliigan  Central  at 
Detroit  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  with  the  same  head- 
(juarters.  Other  changes  are:  H.  L. 
Margetts,  superintendent  of  the  west 
divi>ion  with  headquarters  at  Chicago 
has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent at  Detroit;  E.  E.  Wright,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Canada  division  with 
head(iuarters  at  St.  Thomas,  Out.  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Margetts:  J.  E.  Schwender, 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  at 
Detroit  succeeds  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  O.  P.  Van  Swerin- 
gen,  Cleveland,  'o  act  as  a  director  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Co.,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Corpn. 
Other  associates  of  Mr.  Van  Sweringen 
were  pernntted  to  t)ccupy  sinnlar  posi- 
tions. 

Lewis  Neilson,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  secretarial  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  a  veteran  officer  of 
the  system,  has  retired  after  49  years  of 
active  railroad  work.  During  his  term 
of  office  as  secretary,  Mr.  Xeilson  was 
secretary  of  112  other  companies,  all 
subsidiaries  or  affiliated  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania. 

There  has  been  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  divisions  on  the  New  Haven 
Lines  with  the  following  changes  in  per- 
sonnel: C.  A.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of 
the  Hartford  division  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Boston  division:  J.  J.  Snavely, 
superintendent  of  the  Midland  division 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Hartford 
division;  R.  O'Hanley,  superintendent  of 
the  \\'aterbury  division  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Midland  division;  S.  F. 
Mackay,  superintendent  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony division  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Providence  division.  The  Waterbury 
and  Old  Colony  divisions  have  been 
abolished;  the  territory  of  the  former 


will  be  included  in  the  Hartford  division 
and  that  of  the  latter  will  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Midland  and  Boston  divisions. 

J.  A.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  the 
Prince  Albert  division  of  the  Canadian 
National  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Caprcol  division 
with  headejuarters  at  Capreol,  Ont.  suc- 
ceeding M.  B.  Murphy  transferred  to 
the  Prince  Albert  division.  J.  Clark,  as- 
sistant superintendent  on  the  Calgary 
division  at  Hanna,  Alta.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Edson  division  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Edson,  Alta.,  replacing  W. 
Smith,  transferred  to  the  Calgary  divi- 
sion. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  announces  the 
ai)pointment  of  A.  W.  Perkins  as  super- 
intendent of  the  southern  division,  with 
lieadi|uarters  at  Concord,  X.  H.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  H.  Flynn,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  G.  W.  Blake,  senior  trainmaster 
at  CJreenfield,  Mass.  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  division. 

D.  J.  Deasy,  assistant  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  western 
division  with  headquarters  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  succeeding  J.  L.  Marquette,  re- 
signed. 

John  R.  Nutt,  Cleveland,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  become  a  director  on  the 
Cleveland  &  Youngstown  Railroad. 

E.  W.  Fowler,  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  tireat  Western 
with  hcadfiuarters  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  division  with  headquarters  at  Des 
Moines,  succeeding  C.  J.  Foster,  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  division. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  announces  that 
territory  west  of  the  easterly  yard  limit 
at  Hobart,  Ind.  will  be  established  as 
the  Chicago  Terminal  under  the  juris- 
diction of  A.  D.  Peters,  superintendent 
with  headquarters  at  Stony  Island.  The 
jurisdiction  of  O.  Pierce,  superintendent 
at  Fort  Wayne,  will  be  extended  to  in- 
clude that  part  of  the  Chicago  division 
east  of  the  easterly  yard  limit  at  Hobart. 

Paul  H.  Van  Hoven,  wage  schedule 


supervisor  of  the  Duluth,  Missabc  & 
Northern  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president,  with  headquarters  at 
Duluth. 

The  jurisdiction  of  D.  S.  Alonso, 
superintendent  of  the  Mexico  City  ter- 
minals of  the  National  of  Me.xico  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  Hidalgo 
division,  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Mexico,  D.  F.  The  jurisdiction  of  J.  I. 
Garcia,  superintendent  of  the  Vera  Cruz 
al  Itsmo  division  with  head(|uarters  at 
Tierra  Blanca,  Ver.  has  been  extended 
to  include  the  Tehauntepec  and  Pan- 
.A.merican  divisions  with  headfiuarters  at 
Matias  Romero,  Oax. 

L.  A,  Gregory,  acting  superintendent 
of  the  De  Quincy  division  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Lines,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  division  with  head- 
quarters at  De  Quincy,  111. 

The  Great  Northern  has  opened  ex- 
ecutive offices  in  Minneapolis.  George 
R.  Martin,  vice  president  in  the  execu- 
tive department  at  St.  Paul,  has  been 
transferred  to  Minneapolis. 


Financial  &  Legal 

R.  B.  Ferguson,  general  auditor  of  the 
l-ackawanna  with  headquarters  at  New 
\'ork,  has  been  appointed  controller  suc- 
ceeding G.  E.  Hustis,  retired.  Mr.  Hustis 
has  completed  54  years  of  continuous 
service,  the  last  25  of  which  were  spent 
with  the  Lackawanna.  R.  C.  Collins, 
auditor  of  disbursements,  and  P.  D. 
Jonas,  statistician,  have  been  appointed 
assistant  controllers;  Frank  Wildey,  as- 
sistant auditor  of  disbursements,  has 
been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements. 
The  offices  of  general  auditor,  statis- 
tician and  assistant  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments have  been  abolished. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  announces  that 
Allan  P.  Mackinnon  has  been  appointed 
general  counsel.  The  law  dejiartment  has 
been  reorganized  and  W.  A.  Cole,  solici- 
tor, has  been  appointed  general  attorney; 
George  E.  Kimball,  John  B.  Sawyer  and 
Richard  W.  Hall,  assistant  solicitors, 
have  been  appointed  attorneys;  Paul  O. 
Klinger,  tax  accountant,  has  been  ap- 
pointed tax  commissioner;  David  S. 
Dow  and  John  A.  Barnes  have  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  attorneys. 
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MADE  BY 


RALSTOX 


MEANS 


THAT  EVERY  PIECE  OF  MATERIAL 
WAS  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  AND 
TESTED  .  .  .THAT  ONLY  THE 
HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  SKILLED 
WORKMEN,  UNDER  EXPERT  SU- 
PERVISION AND  INSPECTION  WERE 
EMPLOYED  ON  THE  JOB. 

RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 
COLCJMRIIS9  OHIO 

BUILDERS  OF  FREIGHT  CARS  SINCE  1905 
ANNUAL  CAPACITY  12,000  CARS 
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quarters  at  Hoboken,  has  been  appoint- 
ed electrical  engineer. 

W.  S.  Wilson,  division  engineer  of  the 
former  Alleghany  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Monongahela  division  at 
Uniontovv'n,  Pa.,  succeeding  L.  B. 
Young,  transferred. 

The  headfiuarters  of  J.  B.  McClain, 
engineer  of  bridges  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  has  been  moved  from  Savannah, 
Ga.,  to  Norfolk,  Va. 


Obituary 

Walter  E.  Adams,  special  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany, died  at  Boston,  September  21, 
aged  68. 

J.  Will  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the 
Pyle  National  Co.,  Chicago,  died  at  El- 
gin, 111.,  October  2,  of  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident.  Mr.  John- 
son was  61  years  of  age. 

G.  W.  Mulks,  formerly  controller  for 
the  Southern  Pacific,  died  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  October  9,  aged  66. 

E.  D.  Cahill,  general  solicitor  of  the 
Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo,  died  at 
his  home  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Septem- 
ber 11. 

Elmer  Richards,  retired  division  su- 


perintendent and  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern, 
and  general  manager  of  the  Louisiana 
&  Arkansas,  died  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex., 
September  6,  aged  70. 

W.  W.  Young,  master  mechanic  on 
the  Texas  &  Louisiana  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Houston,  died  in 
that  city,  September  5,  aged  61. 

M.  A.  Hall,  superintendent  of  machin- 
ery of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  at 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  was  killed  September 
''.  at  Merwin,  Mo.,  while  supervising 
wrecking  operations  at  a  passenger  train 
derailment.  .Mr.  Hall  was  56  years  of 
age. 

L.  L.  Hyde,  retired  general  freight 
agent  of  tlie  Lake  Erie  and  western 
district  of  the  Nickel  Plate,  with  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  died  at  his 
home  in  Chicago,  September  15. 

Victor  B.  Hjortsberg,  auditor  of  the 
Utah  Railway  with  heachiuarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  died  unexpectedly  in  that 
city,  September  10,  aged  47. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  appointed  M.  J.  Czarniecki 
manager  of  tubular  sales,  a  newly  cre- 
ated position.  Mr.  Czarniecki  joined  the 


sales  organization  of  that  company  in 
1913.  He  was  assigned  to  the  New  York 
office  the  following  year,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  transfer  to  Chicago  in 
1915.  After  the  war  in  1918  he  returned 
to  Chicago  as  district  manager.  In  1925 
he  was  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  sales  with  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

W.  J.  Walsh,  formerly  vice  president 
of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Continuous  Rail 
Crossing  Corpn.  w-ith  head(|uarters  at 
the  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Walsh  entered  railway  service  in  188^ 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  shops  of  the 
Big  Four  at  Cleveland.  Three  years 
later  he  was  made  a  machinist  on  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pa- 
cific and  subsequentlj'  locomotive  en- 
gineman,  general  foreman,  and  me- 
chanical instructor  on  the  first  air  brake 
car.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  division 
master  mechanic.  He  joined  the  Galena 
Signal  Oil  Co.  at  Chicago  in  1896  as 
lubrication  engineer.  He  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  district  in  1910, 
and  was  elected  vice  president  in  192(1. 
He  resigned  in  1928.  Since  then  he  has 
been  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
problems  of  lubrication  for  various  rail- 
roads and  industries. 
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IT  MEAZVS  — 

CONOMV 

ARCHES  •/ 


A  BAFFLE  WALL  THAT  IS  ALL  THAT  THE  NAME  IMPLIES 


Eeonoitiy  Arch  Company 

Kailway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Charles  R.  Jones  has  been  appointed 
assistant  northeastern  transportation 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  headquarters 
as  before  at  New  York. 

The  Okonite  Company  and  the 
Okonite-Callender  Cable  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  insulated  wires  and 
cables  for  electrical  power,  signal  and 
control  circuits,  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  W.  R.  Van  Steenburgh  as  man- 
ager of  the  light  and  power  department 
of  the  New  York  office  territory.  He 
will  direct  sales  and  engineering  ac- 
tivities in  New  York.  New  Jersej',  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Van  Steenburgh  has  rep- 
resented the  Okonite  companies  in  a 
sales  capacity  since  1917.  Because  of 
his  long  experience  in  the  railroad  field 
his  early  work  was  confined  to  that  de- 
partment, and  later  he  extended  his  ac- 
tivities to  include  the  power  industry. 
In  1925,  when  the  Okonite-Callender 
Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  began  the  manufacture 
of  impregnated  paper  insulated  power 
cables,  Mr.  Van  Steenburgh  began  to 
specialize  in  the  light  and  power  field. 
Prior  to  his  association  with  the  Okon- 
ite Company  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  Lehigh 
\'alley  Railroad. 


W,  R.  Van  Steenburgh 


Frank  Parker,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Briggs  &  Turivas,  Blue 
Island,  111.,  has  resigned  to  organize  the 
Iron  &  Steel  Products,  Inc.,  Railway 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago.  This  company 
will  do  a  general  trading  business  in 
iron  and  steel  products  and  railway 
equipment. 


C.  B.  Nolte,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Robert  W.  Hunt  Company, 

Chicago,  has  been  elected  president,  suc- 
ceeding John  J.  Cone,  retired.  J.  G.  Og- 
den,  a  director  and  eastern  manager, 
has  been  elected  vice  president  with 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Co.  announces 
the  following  changes  in  personnel: 
Robert  P.  Peckett,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
will  have  charge  of  sales  in  the  north- 
eastern territory;  Charles  W.  Wheeler 
has  been  appointed  service  manager 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  service  depart- 
ment, succeeding  Mr.  Peckett;  T.  C. 
Browne  has  been  appointed  publicity 
manager,  all  with  headquarters  at  En- 
glewood,  N.  J. 

Curry  &  Co.,  Chicago,  forest  prod- 
ucts, has  been  appointed  sales  agent  for 
the  Chicago  Calking  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  calking  paper.  This  paper  is  used  to 
calk  openings  in  and  around  temporary 
grain  doors  when  coopered  or  installed 
into  grain  cars  for  loading.  It  is  special 
kraft  paper,  loosely  twisted  into  rope 
form,  put  up  in  balls  and  packed  four 
to  a  paper  bag,  all  weighing  10^  lbs. 
Calking  paper  is  susceptible  of  no  other 
use  and  is  less  expensive  than  ordinary 
flat  paper.  The  product  is  in  general  use 
on  the  Santa  Fe  System,  the  New  York 
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Central,  Pennsylvania.  I'risco  Lines,  anil  the  lialtimore  & 
Ohio.  It  is  also  used  by  the  Paget  Car  Coopering  Co..  I5ut- 
falo,  and  the  Grain  Door  Agency.  Chicago.  ^ 

The  National  Aluminate  Corpn.  of  Chicago  has  bought  the 
chemical  product.s  business  of  the  Paige  &  Jones  Chemical 
Co.,  New  York,  and  will  operate  this  company  as  a  division 
of  the  National  Aluminate  Cori)n.  The  Paige  &  Jones 
Chemical  Co.  has  sold  its  eiiuipnient  business  to  the  Permutit 
Co.,  New  York. 

Harry  T.  Gilbert,  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
Republic  Steel  Corpn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president,  with  head<|uarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Norris 
J.  Clark,  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Lamson  &  Sessions  Co.,  Cleveland,  succeeds 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

The  Reliance  Railway  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has 
taken  over  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  I'nited  States  the  tender  water  level 
indicator  formerly  handled  by  the  Economy  Railway  Appli- 
ance Co.,  Montreal. 

B.  E.  Mercer,  general  superintendent  of  the  Union  Steel 
Casring  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsl)urgh. 
has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of  the  company. 

The  Heywood-Wakefield  Company  announces  the  removal 
of  its  executive  oltice  iroin  21)''  Washington  street.  Boston, 
to  the  building  occupied  by  its  salesrooms  at  174  Portland 
street.  Boston. 

The  Ramapo-Ajax  Corpn.  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Mis- 
souri P.ridge  &  Iron  Co,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  idant 
at  St.  Louis  to  cost  $25,000. 

Electric  Railweld  Sales  Corpn.,  Cliicago.  has  appointed 
John  H.  Roche  sales  representative  in  the  Chicago  territory 
for  the  frog,  switch  and  crossing  reclamation  department, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Buckingham  Bldg. 
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The  Turk-Sib  and  Its  Builder, 


Bert  G.  Mitchell 


A  Former  Section  Hand  on  the  Erie  Railroad  Makes  a  Xaine 
for  Himself  in  Russia,  by  Finishing  a  Great 
Job  Ahead  of  Time. 

Couriers  of  the  Air,  W.  J.  Kennedy 

Reports  and  Letters  From  Pilots  of  the  Air  Liners  Tell  Thrilling 
Tales  of  the  Hazardous  Life  'They  Lead  in 
These  Sf'ccdy  Days. 


World's  Most  Powerful  Two-Cylinder  Engines, 


ir.  R.  Harper 


What  May  Be  Called  the  Inside  Story  of  the  Big  Lima 
Locomotives  Delivered  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Recently. 


Railroads  Scarce  in  Morocco, 


Eleanor  Hoffrran 


Automotive  Vehicles,  Especially  Trucks  and  Buses,  With 
Airplanes  of  Course,  are  Competing  With  the 
Faithful  Camel  for  Business. 


Grave  Effects  if  Rates  Are  Cut, 


Staff  Article 


Western  Railroad  Executives  Tell  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  Any  More  Reductions  May  Prevent 
Continuing  Adequate  Service. 


Editorial  Comment, 
Little  Stories  of  Big  Men, 

The  News  of  the  Month. 


Department 
Department 


In  November 

THE  FIRST  meeting  of  special  in- 
terest to  railroad  men,  this  niontli. 
will  be  that  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  &•  Utility  Com- 
missioners.   This  will  take  place  No- 
vember 12  to  15  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Railway  Business  .\ssociation 
will  have  its  regular  yearly  meeting 
November  19  at  tiie  Hotel  Commo- 
dore, New  York.  At  the  closing  date 
for  this  number  of  the  magazine  no 
formal  program  had  been  received. 
i)Ut  members  and  others  accustomed 
to  attending  these  gatherings  know 
the  proceedings  always  are  interesting 
and  of  great  importance  to  the  men 
at  the  head  of  railwax-  matters. 

The  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  cele- 
brated the  50th  anniversary  of  its  in- 
corporation, last  month,  by  issuing  ;in 
extremely  attractive  booklet  entitled 
"Today,  and  in  Retrospect."  giving  llie 
history  of  the  road,  and  setting  forth 
its  present  standing  in  tlie  railroad 
family  of  the  Nation.  Tiie  booklet, 
containing  portraits  of  its  officers  and 
others  who  have  to  do  with  its  devel- 
opment, showing  some  of  tiie  facili- 
ties, and  presenting  a  well-told  story 
worth  reading,  should  prove  a  rare 
find  for  collectors  of  such  material. 


J.  J.  Pelley,  president  of  the  New 
Haven  System,  is  to  address  the  .\sso- 
ciation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents 
in  its  meeting  at  the  Hotel  .\stor. 
New  York,  Decemlier  11-12.  Mr. 
Pclley  will  speak  of  "Railwaxs  and 
Otehr  Ways."  Other  speakers  will  lie 
Fr.'ink  I'>.  Noyes,  president  of  tlie  As- 
sociated Press,  and  Dr.  I'Vank  (ilenn. 
president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 


The  Pacific  Railway  Club  will  meet 
at  Salt   Lake  City  Nov.   15.  at  the 

New  house  Hotel. 
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The  Largest  and  Most  Powerful 
Two-Cylinder  I^comotw|"s  in  |iie  World 


r 


/^PERATING  Economy  demands 
"Power".  These  locomotives,  the 
most  powerful  of  their  kind,  will  produce 
"gross-ton-miles-per-train-hour"  at  lower 
cost.  By  their  economical  performance 
such  locomotives  are  showing  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  perpetuate  obsolete  power. 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Incorporated 


LIMA 


OHIO 


2.10^  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES  BUILT  BY  LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 
INCORPORATED,  FOR  THE  CHESAPEAKE  8C  OHIO  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
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— Wi.lc  \V(iiI(l  Photo 

Bill  Sliatov,  the  Soviet  fioveriinient'K  Iti;;lit  Ilaiiil  Man  in  the  liiiililiiig  of 
the  Tnrk-Sib  Kailruad,  VVa.s  Uiiee  a  Seetion  Ilaiiil  on  the  Krie. 

The  Turk-Sib  and  Its  Builder 

Bill  Shatov,  An  Erie  Section  man, 
Finished  the  Road  Ahead  of  Time 

By  Bert  G.  Mitchell 


A GROUP  of  Aiucricnn  social 
workers  were  trying,  one  day 
in  1920,  to  get  food  supplies 
across  the  Manchurian  border  into 
the  interior  of  Siberia,  to  feed  sev- 
eral thousand  German  war  prisoners 
stranded  there.  The  leader  of  the 
group  was  trying  his  newly  acquired 
Russian  language  on  William,  better 
known  as  Bill,  Shatov,  the  one  Soviet 
railway  official  then  and  there  pres- 
ent who,  alone,  of  all   the  visible 


world,  could  give  the  required  ])er- 
mission.  I'ill  stood  the  .American's 
Russian  just  as  Icjng  as  jjossiblc,  won- 
dering doubtless  what  it  was  all  about, 
and   then   exclaimed,   much   to  the 


and 


.-ha: 


of  tbe 


talk 


astonishment 
social  worker : 

"Say,  man,   why   don't  you 
United  States?" 

When  quiet  bad  been  restored  it 
develo])ed  that  J'ill  Siiatov  once  was 
a  section  hand  on  the  Erie  Railroad. 


In  those  days,  years  ago  now,  Hill  was 
not  exactly  angelic  in  disijosition. 
Iieing  Russian,  and  a  radical  of  radi- 
cals, as  we  view  them  over  here,  he 
could  not  resist  the  call  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  iiis  native  land.  So  one  day 
he  packed  his  things,  his  radical  ideas 
included,  and  sailed  away  for  the  land 
of  trouble.  There  his  railroad  use- 
fulness soon  set  him  going  in  his 
])roper  stride,  a  pace  so  rapid  that  be- 
fore long  he  was  a  i)ower  where  ties 
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and  rails  and  the  directing  of  work- 
ers were  important.  It  seems  a  great 
distance  from  Shatov's  job  on  the 
Erie  to  the  building  of  the  Turk-Sib 
Railroad,  but  Bill  made  it  without  a 
halt,  and  finished  ahead  of  time. 
Today,  wherever  the  road's  name  is 
heard  there,  too,  you  hear  the  name 
of  the  former  section  hand  from  the 
Erie.  And  it  doesn't  matter  how  you 
spell  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of 
19v30  a  commission  of  .American  rail- 
way executives  sailed  for  the  Soviet 
country,  at  the  official  invitation  of 
that  government,  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  railways  up  there.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  situation  that  confronted 
the  former  section  hand  and  the 
American  railway  executives. 

The  World  War  and  the  two  civil 
wars  that  followed  destroyed  more 
than  9,000  miles  out  of  a  total  of 
36,500  miles  of  railways,  besides 
wrecking  7.762  bridges.  When  1919 
came  there  were  hardly  4.000  good 
order  locomotives  in  the  land.  Even 
up  to  1922  the  traffic  carried  on  all 
the  roads  was  less  than  one-third  of 
the  pre-war  volume. 

The  restoration  of  the  pre-war  rail- 
way system  out  of  this  wreckage, 
making  it  carry  a  traffic  that  condi- 
tions demanded  should  be  in  greater 
volume  than  the  pre-war  record  was 
the  stui)endous  job  that  confronted 
the  Soviet  government  when  it  took 
up  the  reins  of  authority.  In  the 
begiiming,  conditions  prevented  the 
working  out  of  a  master  ])lan,  so  re- 
construction was  undertaken  where 
the  dire  necessity  of  the  moment  de- 
manded, and  to  the  extent  of  the 
money  or  credit  that  could  be  as- 
signed. 

As  time  permitted,  more  or  less 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  railways 
of  the  country  as  a  wliole  were 
worked  out.  When  the  five-year  in- 
dustrial plan  was  mapjjed  out  in  1927, 
transportation  was  considered  a  vital 
element,  and  large  sums  were  bud- 
geted for  new  construction. 

A  sentence  or  two  sums  u])  the  ex- 
tent of  progress  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  made  in  accomplishing  its 
greatest  task.  In  1913  there  were 
36,500  miles  of  railroad.  42.500  miles 
in  1917.  47.320  miles  .-it  the  beginning 
of  1927.  By  the  end  of  1927  the  total 
mileage  was  47.941  miles.  .At  pres- 
ent it  is  close  to  50.0(X)  miles.  This 
table  gives  the  sums  mvested  for  new 
equipment  and  new  lines  during  the 
last  few  years.    See  Table  Xo.  1. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
the  railways  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment under  the  direction  of  tlie  com- 
missariat for  transport  with  the  ex- 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 
THEN  THE  article  de- 
scribing the  Turk-Sib 
Railroad  was  received  here  it  was 
noticed  that  the  author,  Bert 
Mitchell,  had  spelled  the  name 
of  the  principal  character  "Sha- 
tov."  A  few  days  later  word 
came  from  A.  S.  Merz  of  247 
Park  avenue.  New  York,  saying 
that  he  had  the  man's  business 
card,  and  that  it  bore  the  name 
"Schatoff."  Then  we  learned  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  had 
adopted  the  spelling  used  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  "Shatov."  So  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mitchell.  This 
writer  has  had  long  experience 
in  that  part  of  Russia,  is  a  world 
traveler,  and  certainly  ought  to 
know  his  vodka  and  kopecks  if 
anyone  does.  In  his  reply  he 
says: 

I  checked  up  on  the  various 
times  when  Rill  Shatoff  was 
mentioned  in  the  despatches  at 
the  time  of  the  completing  of 
the  Turk-sib  Railway.  It  was 
always  "Shatoff"  or  ".Shatov." 
Then  I  asked  some  Russians  if 
it  could  be  Schatofif,  and  they 
said  it  could  not.  There  i.s  only 
one  bare  chance  that  a  so-called 
Russian  name  could  be  brought 
into  English  with  the  letters 
"Sell".  There  are  a  good  many 
(icrmans  who  have  lived  in  Rus- 
sia for  a  long  time  and  inter- 
married with  Russians.  T  h  e 
name  Schmidt  is  fairly  common 
in  the  (ierman  colonics  along 
the  Volga.  That  name  would  be 
turned  iiUo  Russian  with  the 
Russian  letter  that  has  the  sound 
of  our  "sh"  because  there  is  no 
Russian  letter  that  has  the  sound 
of  the  German  "sch".  In  trans- 
lating such  words  back  into 
Knglish  it  has  to  be  recalled  that 
they  come  from  the  German,  are 
not  Russian  words,  and  that 
properly  such  words  sliould  have 
the  "c"  inserted  between  the  "s" 
and  the  "h".  I  asked  these  Rus- 
sians if  Shatoff  might  be  a  Ger- 
man name  and  they  said  that  it 
was  not. 

So,  to  give  both  writers  an 
even  break,  we  have  let  Mr. 
Mitchell  have  his  Shatov,  and 
Mr.  Merz  his  Schatoff,  and  both 
are  welcome.  "My  name,"  said 
Bacon,  "I  leave  to  men's  chari- 
table speeches,  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  to  the  next  age." 


ception  of  a  few  short  roads  built  by 
foreign  concessionaires  to  connect 
their  concessions  with  the  existing 
system  of  railways.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the.se  immense  sums 
were  secured  inside  the  country,  since 
no  foreign  loans  can  be  floated.  Since 
about  1923  the  Soviet  railways  have 
been  operated  at  a  profit.  The  gov- 
ernment figures  are  shown  in 
Tables  2  and  3. 

Under  the  carefully  worked  out 
five-year  plan  for  the  industrialization 
of  the  country  all  the  producing  ele- 
ments  of   the  country   are   to  he 


speeded  up.  By  (  )ctober  1,  1933,  the 
end  of  the  present  five-year  period,  it 
is  expected  the  population  will  have 
increased  12  per  cent,  making  in- 
creased passenger  and  freight  traffic. 
The  number  of  workers  will  be  in- 
creased by  32  per  cent,  and  the  gross 
increase  in  production  in  industry  is 
estimated  at  136  ])er  cent,  reaching  a 
total  of  more  than  43  billion  dollars. 
It  is  also  believed  that  toward  the 
close  of  the  five-year  period  in  1933 
the  gross  agricultural  production  will 
reach  22  Ijillion  dollars,  an  increase 
of  55  per  cent. 

The  commissariat  for  transport  is 
working  on  a  basis  of  an  85  i)er  cent 
increase  in  railway  freight  traffic 
alone  by  October  1,  1933.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  that  time  the  railways 
will  be  trans])orting  yearly  160  billion 
tons  of  freight.  To  take  care  of  this 
increased  burden  on  the  railways  the 
management  submitted  a  budget  fig- 
ure of  $4,898,000,000  for  railway 
construction  and  imjirovement  for  the 
five-year  period.  The  State  Planning 
Commission  approved  the  figiu-es  and 
the  commissariat  for  transport  has 
been  working  under  that  budget  since 
Oct.  1.  1927.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
sum  will  put  the  Soviet  railways  in  a 
])osition  not  only  to  take  care  of  the 
traffic  of  1933  but  for  a  period  there- 
after. 

One  method  of  preparing  for  this 
increased  traffic  used  by  the  Soviet 
railway  authorities  is  that  of  making 
the  operation  of  the  roads  more  effi- 
cient and  economical.  For  example, 
the  average  daily  run  for  freight  cars 
in  1913  was  46.12  miles  as  compared 
with  48.76  miles  in  1927:  tlie  average 
daily  run  for  freight  locomotives  in 
1913  was  73.18  miles  as  against  79.82 
in  1927.  The  average  load  of  a  two- 
axle  freight  car  in  1913  was  7.6  tons 
and  in  1927  it  was  8.6  tons.  The 
average  make-up  of  freight  trains  in 
1913  was  78.8  axles  and  it  was  in- 
creased by  1927  to  94.26  axles.  The 
average  daily  freight  car  loadings  for 
the  last  few  years  were : 

1924-  25   '  17.398 

1925-  26   24.007 

1926-  27   27.868 

1927-  28   31.185 

The  average  number  of  emjjloyes 
on  the  railway  system  has  increased 
as  follows : 

1923-  24   715,000 

1924-  25   720.000 

1925-  26   840,000 

1926-  27   863.000 

The  economic  recovery  of  the 
country  to  a  certain  degree  can  be 
seen  in  the  foregoing  tables  and  sta- 
tistics. 

In  1924  a  little  more  than  500  miles 
of  new  railway  construction  was  com- 
pleted,  most  of   it  in   the  Central 
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Asiatic  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  150  miles  in  \\'hite 
Russia.  In  1925  the  only  construc- 
tion took  place  in  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
jniblic  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  two  short 
lines  making  a  total  of  186  miles  of 
new  construction.  In  1926  nearly 
900  miles  of  new  lines  were  built. 
These  new  lines  were  principally 
short  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
republic  leadin<i[  from  the  existing 
system  and  ]5enetrating  rich  produc- 
ing areas  that  had  hitherto  been  un- 
touched. The  largest  piece  of  work 
that  year  was  the  Achinsk-Minusinsk 
line  in  South  Siberia.  This  con- 
nected a  big  grain  country  and  many 
coal  mines  with  the  Transsiberian 
railway. 

Under  the  Czarist  regime  the  idea 
of  a  road  through  South  Siberia 
paralleling  the  Transsiberian  was 
often  llirted  with,  and  some  prelimi- 
nary work  was  done.  The  Soviet 
engineers  have  pushed  this  project. 
Work  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years  on  a  railway  that  will  connect 
Orsk  (on  the  European  border  of 
Russia  east  of  Orenburg)  with  Bar- 
naul in  South  Siberia.  This  latter 
town  already  is  connected  with  the 
Transsiberian  by  a  branch  road  up  to 
Novosibirsk  (formerly  Novoniko- 
laievsk).  When  completed  this  road 
will  be  1250  miles  long. 

The  bulk  of  this  new  construction 
taps  the  great  grain  producing  areas 
of  South  Siberia.  The  country 
Ijounded  a])])roximately  by  the  towns 
Novosibirsk  and  Omsk  on  the  Trans- 
siberian, and  Semipalatinsk  and  Bar- 
naul in  South  Siberia  includes  the 
great  wheat  producing  steppes,  and 


Ami  Tliis,  Frif-iids  nn<l  ('<>iiii<ryiiioii,  is  tlif  1l:iiiii<-r  of  a  ll.-iilivaT 
I  liioli  4>]i  I*:ir;i4l4>  in  Silx'ria. 


can  be  compared  to  our  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  prairies.  Before  the  war 
this  area  was  called  "the  granary  of 
Eurojie."  During  the  harvest  season 
the  railways  were  congested,  much  of 
the  grain  remaining  stacked  along  the 
lines  for  a  long  time. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the 
Soviet  railway  authorities  from  the 
standpoint  of  future  economic  devel- 
opment and  of  difficult  railway  con- 
struction is  the  building  of  the  Turk- 
Sib  railway  (Turkestan-Siberian). 
This  railway  opens  up  a  rich,  fertile 
area  of  more  than  350,000  square 
miles.  The  economic  problem  of  that 
area  was  how  to  ship  its  cotton  and 
get  grain  and  timber  in  exchange. 
The  grain  had  to  come  from  Siberia 


TheMe  Knxaks  Kriiiii  the  Primitive 
Until  the  Turk-Sib  Came  Alone, 


A  A  l-n.M.. 

Interior  Ilati   \ev«-r  Seen  a  Ilaiironil 
The  .SnitohllKht  ThriilH  Them. 


and  the  timber  from  the  Urals,  trav- 
eling a  circuitous  route  of  over  2000 
miles  to  reach  the  consumers.  The 
new  line  reduces  this  journey  to  ap- 
proximately 750  miles. 

This  grain  was  too  expensive  by 
the  time  it  reached  its  destination  for 
a  great  amount  of  it  to  be  used.  Cen- 
tral Asia  is  especially  adapted  to  cot- 
ton growing,  and  .Soviet  authorities 
would  like  to  keep  at  home  some  of 
the  $60,000,(K)0  it  spends  yearly  in 
the  United  States  for  cotton.  But  a 
good  ]iart  of  the  cotton  area  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  had  to  be  planted  to  grain 
to  secure  enough  cheap  food.  The 
Turk-Sib  line  releases  for  cotton 
growing  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
formerlv  planted  to  grain.  With  the 
com])letion  of  the  $250,000,000  irri- 
gation works  in  Turkestan  the  U.S. 
.S.R.  ho])es  to  be  exporting  cotton  in 
vears  to  come. 

The  .Soviet  government  gives  the 
credit  to  William  .Shatov,  who  had 
comi)lete  charge,  for  pushing  to  com- 
])letion  the  construction  of  the  road 
months  ;ihead  of  time,  and  at  less 
than  the  cxi^ected  cost.  The  con- 
struction i)ro1)lems  confronting 
Shatov  were  immense.  The  new  line 
traversed  mile  after  mile  of  unin- 
habited territory.  So  few  trained 
workers  could  be  secured  tli.'it  schools 
were  set  uj)  to  train  the  raw  recruits. 
Supplies  and  machinery  had  to  be 
transported  to  the  job  on  camels.  To 
kee|)  uj)  to  schedule  in  the  construc- 
tion ])rogram,  the  section  through  the 
high  Chokpar  I'ass  over  the  Ti-ans- 
ily-Altai  mountains  had  to  be  built 
dtu'ing  the  cf)ld  and  stormy  days  of 
winter.  The  original  plan  was  to 
have  the  road  completed  in  1931  but 
it  was  officially  o])ened  for  through 
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Eastern  and  the  Manehurian  ItniMvay 
Just  After  the  World  War. 


traffic  over  tlie  920  miles  of  new  con- 
struction on  May  1.  The  cost  of  the 
project  was  close  to  $100,000,000. 
The  Soviet  government  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  this  line  was  built 
throufjhout  with  Soviet  money,  labor 
and  materials. 

On  completion  of  the  new  line  it 
was  first  thought  wise  to  kcej)  the 
thousands  of  men,  who  had  been  at 
work  on  the  construction,  in  the  little 
villages  that  have  sprung  up  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  new  road.  They 
would  be  the  0])erating  personnel.  On 
second  thought  it  was  considered  eco- 
nomically wiser  to  keep  these  trained 
builders  together,  and  use  them  un- 
der William  Shatov  in  the  projected 
new  railway  construction  in  other 
parts  of  the  republics. 

Consequently  there  is  this  interest- 
ing and  unusual  situation.  The  more 
alert  and  am])itious  of  the  wild  tribes- 
men of  Central  Asia  have  been  flock- 
ing to  watch  the  construction  of  the 
railway,  and  many  have  decided  to 
remain  in  the  new  villages.  The  rail- 
way authorities  are  training  these 
men,  some  of  whom  had  never  seen 
a  railway  but  are  familiar  with  the 
country,  to  be  section  hands,  conduc- 
tors, freight  handlers,  ticket  agents, 
telegraph  operators,  and  other  em- 
ployes of  the  railway. 

With  all  these  features  of  the  im- 
mense transportation  problem  accom- 
plished and  with  a  large  program  for 
the  future,  the  Soviet  authorities  de- 
cided to  send  to  America  for  addi- 
tional expert  technical  advice  on  their 
railway  situation.  They  therefore  in- 
vited several  American  railwav  men 


of  long  experience,  preferably  men 
out  of  the  engineering  ranks,  who 
had  risen  to  high  positions.  One  can 
not  resist  the  tem]")tation  to  wonder 
how  these  of¥icials  enjoyed  themselves 
wlien  and  if  they  met  Bill  .Shatov, 
formerly  Eric  section  hand.  Certain- 
h'  someone  must  have  reached  into 
the  sacred  cannery  for  the  old  re- 
liable bromide:  "Well.  Hill.  It's  a 
small  world,  isn't  it?" 


And  now  for  the  observations  of 
.\d.  S.  Merz  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Merz  went  over,  through  and  round 
about  Russia  during  the  past  summer. 
Indeed  it  was  he  who  imported  the 
business  card  whereon  Rill  .Shatov 
had  caused  his  name  to  be  engraved 
as  Schatofif.  which  Bert  Mitchell  says 
someone  told  him  was  the  derman 
for  the  name  we  have  been  using. 
l»ut  quite  aside  from  all  discussion  of 
names,  Mr.  Merz  brought  back  some 
interesting  information,  a  ])art  of 
which  is  set  down  here,  just  as  he 
dictated  it.  (we  hope)  in  Xew  York, 
including  the  SchatofF. 

Mr.  Merz  was  favorably  impressed, 
he  .says,  by  the  friendly  attitude  and 
businesslike  way  in  which  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  in  the 
commissariat  of  transport  in  IVIoscow 
carried  on  their  affairs  with  respect 
to  appointments,  their  eagerness  to 
aflo])t  .\merican  methods  of  operation 
and  .American  design  of  equipment, 
their  earnestness  and  honesty. 

-Says  he:  "Probably  the  most  col- 
orful character  in  the  Russian  rail- 
road world  today  is  I'ill  Schatofif. 
who  recently  com))leted  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Turkistan-.Siberian  Rail- 
road,   over    1000   miles    in  length. 


eighteen  months  sooner  than  they 
had  anticipated.  It  was  he  who  spe- 
cified practically  all  American  ma- 
chinery for  the  construction  of  this 
railroad,  and  he  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  American  operating  methods  and 
-American  design  of  rolling  stock. 
\\'hile  engineer  of  construction  of 
this  railroad,  I  am  informed  that  he 
was  always  out  on  the  line,  explain- 
ing to  the  workers  the  importance  of 
this  jiroject.  what  it  would  mean  to 
the  ]jeo])le  in  that  territory,  showing 
an  interest  in  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  his  men,  and  was  the 
greatest  driver  of  all  time.  In  my 
visits  with  him.  when  he  proudly 
showed  me  the  medals  he  had  received 
from  his  government  for  meritorious 
service,  his  attractive  personality,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  future  of  his  country 
and  his  work,  and  his  human  interest 
in  his  employes,  impres.sed  me,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  here  is  a  new 
type  of  Russian  'driver'  which  his 
country  could  use  more  of  advan- 
tageously. Born  in  Russia,  he  came 
to  this  countrv  when  a  young  man, 
worked  as  a  hod  carrier,  section  hand 
and  later  as  a  boomer  switchman  and 
brakeman,  during  which  time  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  I.W'.W. 
movement,  and  was  very  active  in 
their  afifairs.  Upon  his  return  to  Rus- 
sia at  the  time  of  the  1917  revolu- 
tion, he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconstruction  of  that  country  and 
was  given  various  assignments  of  im- 
portance, at  all  of  which  he  made 
good,  until  today  he  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. 

"The  rei)ort  of  Mr.  Mironoff,  head 
of   the   delegation   of   railroad  en- 


Table  No.  1 

New  Equipment  New  Lines  Total 

♦192.3-24   $  28,000,000  $     510,000  $  28.510.000 

1924-  25                                           .16.000,000  8,750,000  44,750,000 

1925-  26                                          85,500,000  1,1.800,000  99,300,000 

1926-  27                                           97.750.000  19,000,000  116,750,000 

1927-  28                                         167,000,000  33,400,000  200,400.000 


*Note — Where  years  are  given  thus  "1923-24",  it  means  from  Oct.  1,  1923, 
to  Oct.  1,  1924,  which  arc  the  liinits  of  the  Soviet  fiscal  year. 

Table  No.  2 

Operating  Operating 
Revenue         Expenditures       Net  Profit 

1924-  25   $467,000.00(1       $.193,000,000       $  74.000,000 

1925-  26    661.250,000        570,175,000  91,075,000 

1926-  27    767,700,000        650,000,000  117,700,000 

Table  No.  3 

Passenger  Traffic  1913  1924-25       1925-26  1926-27 

Passengers  carried  (■millions)    211.8  262.7  254.3 

Passenger  miles  (millions)   15.510  11.700         14,400  13.500 

Freight  Traffic 

Tons  (millions)    81.4  113.5  133.2 

Ton  niik-^  (  millions  >   40,402  20,160  42,505  50,803 
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gineers  who  studied  our  methods  in 
this  country  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  months  this  year,  published  in 
the  'Pravda'  shortly  after  his  return 
to  ^loscow,  relative  to  the  courteous 
treatment  and  the  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  American  railroad  men. 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  knowledge, 
had  a  very  good  effect  and  in  rail- 
road circles  this  was  mentioned  to  me 
a  number  of  times. 

"The  vigorous  campaign  tliey  are 
conducting  to  educate  their  people, 
their  ]3rogram  for  child  welfare,  their 
teaching  of  personal  hygiene,  I  felt 
was  a  hopeful  sign. 

"The  transportation  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  be- 
fore the  government  today.  To  com- 
plete their  five-year  industrialization 
plan  the  people  are  called  upon  and 
are  making  tremendous  sacrifices,  and 
I  was  impressed  with  the  patience 
with  which  railway  employes  perform 
their  daily  duties  under  very  difficult 
conditions. 

"I  feel  that  more  of  the  fresh  air 
of  international  intercour^>e,  closer 
association  with  the  cajjitalistic  workl, 
more  cooperation  and  less  condemna- 
tion, will  do  much  to  help  Russia 
solve  her  problems  and  will  result  ul- 
timately to  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind." ' 

Beware  of  Low  Voltage 
Currents 

Contact  with  the  so-called  low 
voltage  electric  current,  carrying 
charges  of  from  110  to  750  volts,  is 
always  dangerous  and  under  certain 
conditions,  fatal.  There  have  Ijeen 
more  than  100  such  cases  which  have 
resulted  fatally  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  the  past  two 
years.  This  is  a  small  number,  of 
course,  compared  with  accidental 
deaths  in  other  fields,  yet  it  brings 


out  the  fact  that  the  dangers  of  low 
\oltage  are  quite  generally  under- 
estimated. 

For  the  past  year  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of 
.Safety  Engineers,  engineering  sec- 
tion. National  Safety  Council,  has 
been  studying  low  voltage  hazards 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  cases  which  have  come 
to  its  attention.  The  progress  report 
which  has  just  recently  been  complet- 
ed reveals  some  interesting  facts : 

Forty-four  or  more  than  two-fifths 
of  107  cases  studied  were  caused  by 
the  ordinary  1 10  alternating  current 
voltage. 

There  were  58  purely  industrial  fa- 
talities in  the  group,  nine  mine  fa- 
talities and  four  railroad  tragedies. 
Home  fatalities  rank  second  to  in- 
dustry with  31  deaths.  Bathtub  fa- 
talities led  the  domestic  list  with  12 
deaths.  Next  in  imjjortance  came  -fa- 
talities from  contact  while  on  wet 
basements  or  earth,  with  seven  fa- 


talities. Portable  appliances  came 
next  in  the  home  with  six  tragedies, 
and  amateur  experiments  caused  one 
fatality.  There  were  several  instances 
where  the  victims  were  working  im- 
der  cellarless  houses  with  portable 
electric  lamps. 


The  Milwaukee  Improv- 
ing Still 

A  huge  still  is  to  be  erected  in 
Milwaukee.  Not  in  anticipation  of 
modification  of  any  existing  laws,  but 
in  the  interest  of  railroad  efficiency 
and  economy.  It  will  distill  reclaimed 
oil  used  to  lubricate  journals  on  Mil- 
waukee freight  cars.  The  new  plant 
is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000  and  will  be  placed  in 
operation  about  January  1,  according 
to-K.  F.  Nystrom,  superintendent  of 
the  car  department. 

Machinery  recently  perfected 
clean.ses  the  waste  and  extracts  oil 
which  is  distilled  to  eliminate  foreign 
matter.  .About  4.500,000  pounds  of 
waste  will  be  treated  yearly,  of  which 
80  per  cent  will  be  recovered. 


Common  Sense 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  railway  commission 
of  Nebraska  to  substitute  bus  service 
for  two  of  its  ])assenger  trains  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  Ijeing 
operated  at  a  loss  of  $9,500  a  month. 
The  commission  found  that  the  terri- 
tory was  oversupplied  with  passenger 
transjjortation  facilities,  and  declared 
that  where  the  people  will  not  make 
such  use  of  steam  trains  as  will  be 
])rofitable  to  the  carriers  it  will  not 
coiupel  the  carriers  to  maintain  them 
so  long  as  mail  and  express  service 
is  not  materially  impaired. 
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D.  F.  Crawford  Joins  the  Staff 

Distinguished  Engineer  of  Long 
Experience  a  Notabk^  Addition 
to  the  Editorial  De[)artment 


DAVID  Francis  Crawford,  widely 
known  consulting  ent^incer.  has 
aj^reed  to  share  in  the  making 
of  Traiisporlatioit  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity, giving  his  attention  princii)ally 
to  those  subjects  with  which  his  long 
training  makes  him  especially  well  ac- 
quainted. 

This  announcement,  the 
management  of  the  maga- 
zine believes,  is  by  far  the 
most  imi)ortant  it  has  had 
the  i)leasure  of  making 
since  Transportation  was 
established,  nearly  four 
years  ago.  assuring  to  read- 
ers and  advertisers  the  fin- 
est engineering  qualities 
possible  to  obtain  in  this 
type  of  journal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  se- 
lect anyone  so  well  fitted  for 
the  ))articular  tasks  Mr. 
Crawford  is  to  assume.  In- 
deed, his  activities  in  the 
engineering-scientific  world 
have  been,  and  still  are,  so 
varied  and  so  im])ortant  in 
the  field  of  transportation 
that  one  wonders  over  a  life 
so  crowded  with  worth- 
while accom])lishments. 

Looking  over  the  record 
of  bis  i)rofessional  career  to 
the  ])resent ;  contemplating 
the    amazing   activities  in 
which  be  has  taken  part :  his 
contribution  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  industry  with 
which  he  has  been  associ- 
ated  for  so   many  years ; 
reading  the  names  of  the 
almost   innumerable  scien- 
tific societies  of  which  be  is 
a  member,  one  falls  quite 
naturally  into  the  mistaken 
idea    that    Mr.  Crawford 
must  be  a  solemn  personal- 
ity concerned  only  with  engineering 
or  other  highly  scientific  matters.  It 
is  a  plea.sant  surpri.se.  therefore,  to 
find  in  the  impressive  biography  at 
hand,  notations  showing  him  to  be 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  Guern- 
sey breeders'  .\ssociation  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  an  honorary  memlier 
of  the  Guern.sey  Cattle  Club  at  Se- 
wickley,  J^a. :  that  he  holds  life  mem- 
bershi])s  in  the  American  (niernsey 
Cattle  Club  and  the  Humane  Societv 


of  Western  IVnnsvlvrmia.  and  that 
he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Monieopatbic 
Hos])ital  of  Pittsburgh. 

Someone  said,  a  few  years  ago. 
that  the  engineering  profession  had 
<lone  so  many  important  things,  es- 
pecially in  this  generation,  for  the 
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advancement  of  industr\  which,  after 
all,  means  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  humanity,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  anything  more 
could  be  done.  Still,  what  these  men 
have  written  into  the  history  of 
.America,  and  of  the  whole  world,  for 
that  matter,  has  made  and  continues 
to  make  its  impress  upon  the  lives 
and  careers  of  thou.sands  of  ambitious 
young  men  moved,  no  doubt,  by  the 
•fine  examjjle  of  the  masters  and  their 


work    for   the   betterment    of  life. 

In  all  these  chapters  of  achieve- 
ment the  work  of  no  engineer,  ])er- 
bai)s,  has  been  more  inspirational  than 
that  of  D.  F.  Crawford  who  now  is 
to  contribute  his  mature  judgment  to 
the  continued  improvement  and  value 
of  Tra)isportatioii,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  mat- 
ters with  which  his  long  ex- 
|)erience  make  him  most 
competent  to  deal. 

.Somewhere  in  this  issue  a 
writer,  describing  the  career 
of  an  executive,  refers  to 
what  have  become  known  as 
the  bromides  of  success : 
hard  work,  study,  midnight 
oil,  loyalty.  Every  one  of 
these  qualities  is  found  in 
the  story  of  David  Craw- 
ford's rise.  He  was  born  in 
I'ittslnirgh  in  1S64.  the  son 
of  an  iron  manufacturer. 
( )n  his  father's  side,  his 
ancestry  is  .Scotch  while  on 
bis  mother's  one  finds 
Dutch.  German  and  French, 
the  first  of  whom  went  to 
Pittsburgh  some  time  in 
1798. 

The  boy  was  only  three 
years  old  when  his  father 
died.     The  public  schools 
and  one  year  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Military  Academy 
constituted   his  elementary 
education.  With  this  period 
behind  him  the  young  man 
started  his  earning  career 
as  a  clerk  in  the  freight 
office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  Pittsburgh,  kept 
the  job  for  four  years,  and 
then  served  a  special  aj)- 
prenticeship  (jf  equal  length 
in  the  company's  Altoona 
shops.   After  this  had  been 
finished  young  Crawford  began  to 
move  forward  rapidly.    He  became 
inspector  of  the  test  department  at 
.'\ltoona,  then  assistant  master  me- 
chanic at  Ft.  Wayne;  next,  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at 
Fort  Wayne.    After  this  he  became 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at 
Fort  Wayne ;  then  general  superin- 
tendent of   motive  power   for  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  at  Pittsburgh,  a 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Thrills  in 
the  Pilots' 
Reports 

By 

W.  J.  Kennedy 


THRILLING  tales  of  lieroism 
sometimes  are  found  in  dreary- 
looking  government  reports. 
Statisticians  find  only  the  figures ; 
engineers  seek  out  the  technical  facts ; 
the  writing  man,  looking  for  some- 
thing he  can  sell,  something  with  gen- 
eral, human  interest  in  it,  seizes 
upon  the  romance,  the  thrill,  the 
heroic,  or  the  grimly  tragic. 

Good  stories,  as  writers  call  such 
things,  have  come  out  of  the  dead 
letter  office,  that  government  reser- 
voir of  human  disappointment,  hut 
the  air  mail  service  seems  likely  to 
surpass  it  as  the  postofifice  depart- 
ment gathers  the  records  for  the 
archives  at  Washington.  Such  files 
are  not  often  disturhed.  Until  re- 
cent years  the  department  has  heen 
reticent  to  the  point  of  taciturnity, 
at  least  until  appropriations  were  he- 
ing  considered,  working  faithfulU'. 
living  \\\y  to  its  old  traditions,  seek- 
ing no  puhlicity. 

One  of  the  sacred  rules  of  the  post- 
office  dei)artment,  ever  since  it  was 
founded,  has  been  that  nothing  shall 
be  permitted  to  stop  the  mails,  snow, 
rain,  sleet,  fog,  floods,  wrecks,  the 
mail  must  go  through.    Just  as  long 
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as  it  was  humanly  jxjssible  this  tradi- 
tion has  been  maintained.  The  suf- 
fering, sacrifice,  effort  it  cost  has  sel- 
dom been  greatly  appreciated  or  well 
understood.  Once  in  a  while  it  may 
be  wise  to  let  the  thoughtless  public 
know  something  of  the  service  that 
makes  possible  the  regular  and  ordi- 
narily ])rompt  handling  of  its  letters. 

Tile  younger  ])art  of  the  population 
may  be  pardoned  if  it  fails  in  its 
enthusiasm  over  the  fine  work  done 
by  the  air  mail  i)ilots.  To  receive  a 
letter  30  hours  after  it  was  mailed  in 
New  York,  3,500  miles  away,  has  be- 
come a  commonplace,  ])erha])s,  for 
these  Citizens  of  Tomorrow,  but  for 
men  and  women  who  waited  weeks 
or  months  for  word  from  across  the 
continent  in  the  days  of  pioneering 
such  service  is  one  of  the  world's 
marvels.  The  dauntless  spirit  of 
these  pilots  is  shown  in  a  letter  found 
in  the  ])ocket  of  I'ilot  Capt.  Hyde- 
Pearson,  who  was  killed  in  a  crash 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1925,  when  he 
was  carrying  mail  westward  from 
New  "S'ork.  The  letter  was  in  an  en- 
velope marked  :  '"'lO  be  opened  only 
after  my  death."     The  letter  read: 

"To  mv  beloved  brother  nilots  and 


pals :  I  go  west  with  a  cheerful  heart. 
I  hope  what  small  sacrifice  I  have 
made  may  be  of  use  to  this  cause. 
When  we  fly  we  are  damned  fools, 
they  say.  When  we  are  dead  we 
weren't  half  bad  fellows.  But  every- 
one in  this  aviation  service  is  doing 
the  world  more  good  than  the  public 
can  appreciate.  We  risk  our  necks; 
we  give  our  lives ;  we  perfect  a  serv- 
ice for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at 
large.  They,  mind  you,  are  the  ones 
who  call  us  fools.  Hut  stick  to  it, 
boys." 

Official  de])artnient  re])orts  show 
many  cases  similar  to  that  of  Capt. 
Hyde-Pearson,  where  i)ilots  have 
faced  injury  or  death  with  the  one 
hope  that  the  mail  might  be  delivered 
as  scheduled. 

"Pilot  Paul  P.  .Scott  was  flying 
from  Reno  to  Salt  I.ake  City,"  says 
a  department  report  of  heroism  in 
air  mail  .service,  "and,  while  flying 
over  ground  fog  the  radiator  of  tiie 
shi])  exploded  and  the  motor  caught 
fire.  Pilot  used  ])ressure  fire  extin- 
guisher and  fought  fire  in  the  air. 

"He  finally  made  a  good  landing 
f)n  the  first  availal)le  field  east  f)f  the 
lake  shore.  U]K)n  landing  he  climbed 
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on  the  lower  left  wing  with  the  hand 
extinguisher  and  fought  the  fire 
while  removing  the  mail  from  the  pit. 
Mail  was  all  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  carried  to  a  point  some  50  feet 
away  from  the  plane. 

"Pilot  was  exhausted  and  while 
resting  before  attempting  to  remove 
the  mail  farther  the 
gasoline  tank  ex- 
ploded, throwing  gas 
and  fire  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  pilot  made 
every  effort  to  res- 
cue the  mail,  but  the 
heat,  smoke  and  fire 
were  so  intense  that 
he  could  not  ap- 
proach the  mail 
bags." 

The  same  ])il(>i 
figured  in  another 
serious  accident 
while  flying  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to 
Elko,  Nev.  Snow 
was  falling,  and  a 
heavy  fog  and  low- 
clouds  made  flying 
conditions  danger- 
ous. Pilot  Scott  saw 
a  "small  hole"  be- 
tween  fog  and 
clouds  and  flew  into 
it,  after  which  the 
hole  closed.  He  tried 
to  climb  out  of  dan- 
ger, but  suddenly,  he  says,  he  found 
himself  "knocking  the  tops  off  cedar 
trees."  Then  there  was  a  crash,  and 
he  lost  consciousness. 

"When  I  came  to,"  his  report  said, 
"my  face  was  buried  in  the  snow  and 
I  was  groping  for  the  switches.  The 
cockpit  was  upside  down.  My  left 
hand  and  ann  were  numb  and  use- 
less. With  my  right  I  dug  out  enough 
snow  to  pull  myself  from  under  and 
found  a  scrambled  mass  of  bits  of 
three-ply  fabric,  wires  and  broken 
wings,  with  motor,  radiator  and  bat- 
teries scattered  all  around  in  the 
brush. 

"My  left  shoulder  was  dislocated 
and  my  left  arm  freezing  rapidly, 
dangling  behind  my  liack.  I  started 
down  the  mountain  in  what  I  thought 
to  be  the  general  direction  of  a  road. 
The  snow  was  deep,  there  were  many 
rough  rocks,  and  the  walking  was 
difficult. 

"I  slipped  on  some  shale  and  sud- 
denly discovered  I  had  knocked  my 
left  shoulder  back  into  place.  I  rub- 
bed my  left  arm  and  hand  with  snow 
imtil  it  thawed  and  felt  normal.  I 
walked  down  to  the  road,  got  to  the 
railroad  tracks,  flagged  a  passenger 
train,  and  then  sent  a  wire  from 
Wells,  Nev.,  the  first  stop." 


Pilot  L.  L.  Bowen,  flying  east  from 
Omaha,  encountered  storms  near  Val- 
paraiso, and  decided  to  land,  but 
found  the  field  so  covered  with  water 
that  he  was  forced  to  turn  liack  to- 
ward Omaha. 

The  two  electrical  storms  met,  and 
because  of  poor  visibility  he  lost  his 
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way.  .\fter  flying  several  minutes  he 
discovered  the  light  at  Gretna,  which 
he  circled  several  times,  but  could  not 
find  a  suitable  place  to  land. 

However,  he  did  recognize  a  road 
leading  toward  Lincoln,  which  he  at- 
tempted to  follow  until  he  came  to 
the  Burlington  tracks,  which  would 
lead  him  to  Omaha.  While  follow- 
ing the  road  he  evidently  went 
through  a  cut,  as  he  scraped  the  left 
wing  light  on  the  ground  just  enough 
to  break  the  lens  and  fill  the  stream- 
lining with  mud  and  weeds. 

L^])on  feeling  the  left  wing  touch 
he  i)ulled  the  ship  up  into  the  low 
clouds  and  again  became  lost,  but 
after  a  short  time  found  the  Burling- 
ton tracks  and  went  into  Omaha, 
landing  on  the  field  at  2:10  a.m. 

"Bowen's  air  speed  was  registering 
130  miles  an  hour  at  the  time  the  left 
wing  touched  the  ground.  This  is 
considered  a  very  narrow  escape. 
Had  he  been  8  inches  closer  to  the 
ground  the  wing  would  have  caught 
and  at  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
he  was  traveling  it  would  probably 
have  been  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
he  never  would  have  known  just 
what  happened." 

Assistant  Postmaster  (ilover  later 
said  "Pilot  Bowen  surelv  k'liocked  on 


the  door  of  eternity  that  morning." 

Pilot  Bifile  was  coming  to  land  on 
the  field  at  Omaha,  says  one  of  the 
official  reports.  "He  apjM-oached 
from  the  north  over  three  tall  Cot- 
tonwood trees  near  the  north  edge 
of  the  field. 

"As  he  was  about  to  clear  one  of 
these,  his  ship  set- 
1 1  e  d  unexpectedly 
and  Biffle  found 
himself  staring  the 
rapidly  approaching 
tree  directly  in  the 
face.  So  he  advanced 
his  throttle  to  lift 
the  ship  over  this 
obstruction,  but  for 
some  reason  the  mo- 
tor did  not  at  once 
'take.' 

"Biffle  decided 
that  his  only  chance 
was  to  hit  the  tree  as 
squarely  as  possible, 
for  there  was  no 
time  for  him  to 
avoid  it. 

"His  aim  could 
not  have  been  im- 
proved upon,  for  he 
struck  the  tree 
squarely  with  the 
hub  of  his  propeller. 
At  the  same  time  his 
motor  got  back  on 
the  job.  He  opened 
the  throttle  and  forced  the  ship 
through  the  branches,  across  the  trol- 
ley line  and  into  the  field.  He  taxied 
up  with  branches  and  limbs  of  all 
sizes  sticking  through  the  wings  and 
radiator.  Motor,  fuselage  and  tail 
were  undamaged,  but  leading  edges 
of  both  upper  and  lower  wings  were 
badly  hacked  up,  propeller  tips  were 
curled  up  and  the  radiator  had  a  hole 
plugged  in  it." 

Bits  of  comedy  are  mixed  with 
tales  of  tragedy  in  official  records, 
also.  Reports  tell  of  one  pilot  who 
landed  squarely  on  a  jack  rabbit,  and 
of  another  who  collided  with  an  eagle 
in  midair.  Another  tells  the  story 
of  a  dog  on  a  landing  field  trying 
to  bite  a  chunk  out  of  a  whirling  pro- 
peller. The  dog  was  instantly  behead- 
ed, and  the  head  was  hurled  through 
the  air,  hitting  a  pilot  standing  near- 
by, and  knocking  him  unconscious. 

The  most  humorous  tale  of  the  air 
mail  service  concerns  Pilot  Unger. 
who  made  a  very  dangerous  forced 
landing,  escaped  unhurt,  then  was  in- 
jured getting  off  a  horse.  His  report 
says : 

"I  was  crossing  the  Ruby  moun- 
tains at  about  10,500  feet  when  I 
broke  a  set  of  gears  and  landed  in  a 
very  small  field  in  Secret  Pass.  A 
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safe  landing-  was  made  with  difficulty 
owing  to  small  space  and  high  alti- 
tude. A  rancher  riding  the  range 
saw  me  land  and  rode  over  and  let 
me  take  his  horse  to  ride  to  the  near- 
est ranch,  eight  or  10  miles  away. 
After  phoning  Elko  for  help,  I  start- 
ed back  to  the  ship  on  the  horse. 

"I  mounted,  or  started  to  mount, 
and  as  all  true  western  horses  do,  this 
one  took  ofif  to  a  climbing  turn  be- 
fore I  got  in  the  seat  and 
had  my  safety  control  belt 
fastened.  To  make  a  long- 
story   short,    I  overcon- 
trolled.    her    nose  went 
down  and  T  spun  or  side- 
slipped —  I    don't  know 
which — intf)    the  ground 
with  great  speed. 

"I  broke  my  left  ankle 
in  two  places  and  was  well 
shaken  up  by  this  forced 
landing.  After  filling  the 
air  with  smoke,  which 
must  have  dazed  the 
horse,  I  managed  to  catch 
him. 

"We  took  off  in  a  gen- 
tle lope  and  returned  to 
the  ship.  Help  came  at 
last,  the  motor  was  re- 
paired and  I  flew  the  shij) 
to  Elko.  I  had  the  boys 
tack  a  strap  on  the  right 
rudder  bar  so  I  could  pull 
as  well  as  push.  This 
made  up  for  the  loss  of 
my  left  foot. 

"I  took  off  for  Salt 
Lake  with  the  regular 
mail  as  usual,  as  there 
was  no  other  \nlot  avail- 
able." 


veloped  into  an  auxiliary  to  the  elec- 
tric railway  for  improved  service  to 
the  public,  so  has  the  airplane  been 
employed  to  enhance  rapid  transpor- 
tation in  conjunction  with  the  serv- 
ice provided  by  railroads.  With  the 
present  develo])ment  of  the  airplane 
as  a  vehicle  for  passenger  transpor- 
tation, flying  has  been  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  daylight  ojjeration, 
and  the  railroad  with  the  I'ullman 


MIDCONTINENT  AIR  EXPRESS 

SCHEDULES  AND  TARIFFS 


OFFICES 

DENVER,  COLO.— 1717  Tremont,  Kevatone  3226— Municipal  Airport,  Franklin  1681. 
ALBUQUERQUE— Franciscan  Hotel,  804— W.  A.  E.  Airport,  3353. 
AMARILLO— English  Airport,  Phone  5000— Herring  Hotel,  Phone  5251. 
COLORADO  SPRINGS— Pikea  Peak  Air  Commerce.  Main  35»— Municipal  Airport 
DALLAS— Love  Field.    Phone  53192 
EL  PASO— standard  Airport,  Main  221 . 
FT.  WORTH— Municipal  Airport. 

LAS  VEGAS,  N.  M. — Midcontinent  Air  Express  Airport — Chamber  of  Commerca 
LOS  ANGELES— 113  W.  9th  St.,  TRinity  9191— W.  A.  E.  Airport,  ANgelus  2141. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY-Skirvin  Hotel(C.A.M.A.)-Municipal  Airport.  Phone7-6222 
PUEBLO— Congress  Hotel,  1900— Municipal  Airport,  1197. 
SANTA  FE,  N.  M.— Midcontinent  Air  Express  Airport— DeVargas  HoteL 
TULSA — Mincks  Hotel— Municipal  Airport. 
WICHITA  FALLS-Holt  Hotel-Municipal  Airport. 

DENVER— ALBUQUERQUE— EL  PASO 


Southbound 


10:00AH  M.T. 
10 :45AM  M.T. 
11 :20AM  M.T. 
1  rlOPM  M.T. 
1  :45PM  M.T. 
2 :30P«  M.T. 
2:50PM  M.T. 
5  :00PM  M.T. 


2 :45PM  M.T. 
8  :OQPM  P.T. 


Daily 


Lv  Denver  Ar 

Lv  Colorado  Springs  Lv 

Lv  Pueblo  Lv 

Lv  Las  Vegas  Lv 

Lv  Santa  Fe  Lv 

Ar  Albuquerque  Lv 

Lv  Albuquerque  Ar 

Ar  El  Paso  Lv 


Lv  Albuquerque  Ar 

 Los  Angeles  Lv 


Ar. 


Northbound 


5 :30PM  M.T. 

4:50PM  M.T. 

4:15PM  M.T. 

1 :50PM  M.T. 

1 :05PM  M.T. 
12:20PM  M.T. 
12:01PM  M.T. 

9:I5AM  M.T. 


12:0' PM  M.T. 
5  :00AM  P.T. 


Equipping  An 
Air  Line 

ByR.  W.  CcsT 

The  time  table  of  a  modern  con- 
solidated air  line  is  extraordinarily 
interesting  to  the  average  person  not 
familiar  with  the  exceptional  prog- 
ress and  development  of  this  new 
method  of  rapid  transportation.  In 
addition  to  the  time  of  departure  and 
arrival,  the  fare  between  the  various 
cities  is  listed  and  notations  are  made 
regarding  facilities  for  dining,  smf)k- 
ing,  and  so  forth.  An  accomi)anying 
map  usually  shows  the  whereabouts 
of  airways  and  airports  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  we  begin  to  think  of  dis- 
tances between  stations  in  terms  of 
mileage  "as  the  crow  flies."  Based  on 
the  time  element  of  this  accelerated 
travel,  the  American  continent  has 
shrunk  from  one-half  to  one-third 
its  former  size. 

Just  as  the  motor  coach  has  de- 


TO 

FROM 

Denver 

Colorado 
Springs 

Pueblo 

Las 
Vegas 

Santa 
Fe 

Albu- 
querque 

El 
Paso 

Los 
Angeles 

Denver  

$7.50 

$10  00 

J25.00 

$.30.00 

$35.00 

$55.00 

$97.00 

Colorado  Springs 

$7.50 

5.00 

20  00 

25  00 

30.00 

50  00 

92.00 

Pueblo  

10.00 

5.00 

17.50 

20.00 

25  00 

45.00 

87.00 

Las  Vegas  

25.00 

20.00 

17.50 

7.50 

10  00 

31.00 

72  00 

Santa  Fe  

30.00 

25.09 

20.00 

7.50 
10  00 

5  00 

20.00 
21.00 

67.00 

Albuquerque. . . . 

35.00 

30.00 

25  00 

5.00 

62.00 

El  Paso  

55.00 

50.00 

45  00 

31.00 

20.00 

21.00 

61.00 

Los  Angeles  

87.00 

92  00 

87.00 

72.00 

67.00 

62.00 

64.00 

Page  From  the  Time  Table.s  of  the  Miilronlinent  Air 
Express. 


car  accommodations  carries  the  pas- 
sengers by  night.  Within  a  few  years 
it  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  fly- 
ing Pullmans  from  coast  to  coast 
with  luxurious  accommodations,  re- 
cjuiring  only  two  or  three  stops  en 
route  for  fuel  and  other  supplies. 

One  of  the  most  ini])ortant  naviga- 
tional aids  for  night  flying  through 
thick  weather,  the  development  of 
which  was  supervised  by  the  federal 
bureau  of  standards,  is  the  radio  bea- 
con. These  beacons  guide  flyers  on 
their  courses  by  means  of  directional 
radio  tran.smitters  on  the  ground, 
usually  placed  at  intervals  less  than 
200  miles  apart.  .\  radio  receiving 
set  on  the  air|)lane  tuned  to  the 
proper  wave  length  ))roduces  sounds 
in  the  bead  'phones  which  indicate 
whether  the  flyer  is  on  his  course  or 


whether  to  the  right  or  left  of  it. 

Without  adequately  lighted  air- 
ways and  airports,  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  express  by  airplanes  connect- 
ing with  trains  would  be  of  limited 
value.  Con-imercial  aviation  attains 
its  greatest  usefulness  through  the 
addition  of  night  schedules,  since  a 
greater  radius  of  business  intercourse 
is  made  possible  between  tlie  end  of 
one  business  day  and  the  beginning 
of    the    next    24  hours. 

The  airways  division  of 
the  department  of  com- 
merce has  installed  24- 
inch  revolving  beacons  at 
intervals  of  ten  miles 
along  only  those  portions 
of  existing  routes  on 
which  the  present  sched- 
ule demands  flying  in  the 
dark  of  early  morning 
and  late  evening.  The 
only  exception  to  this  ten- 
mile  arrangement  is  at 
the  ends  of  each  route  and 
intermediate  airports.  The 
first  beacon  is  placed 
about  20  miles  from  the 
terminal  field,  the  .second 
at  40  miles,  and  at  ten- 
mile  intervals  thereafter. 
In  the  center  ten  miles  of 
each  of  these  20-niile  in- 
tervals, there  are  placed 
four  small  flashing  gas 
beacons.  This  combina- 
tion near  the  terminals  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for 
comparison  under  differ- 
ent weather  conditions. 

i  lie  advantages  of  dis- 
tinctive flashes  are  such 
that  the  newer  beacons 
now  being  installed  have, 
in  addition  to  the  standard 
24-inch  rotating  beam, 
two  "course"  lights.  These 
units  are  incandescent 
projectors  having  from  14-inch  to  18- 
inch  ])arabolic  reflectors  with  500 
watt  lamps  as  light  .sources.  The  two 
units  are  directed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions along  the  airway.  A  spread  lens 
front  door  is  used  on  the  course  unit, 
which  spreads  the  beam  horizontally 
through  an  angle  of  approximately  40 
degrees.  This  beam  spread  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  latitude  which 
must  be  allowed  to  a  flyer  on  an  air- 
way, since  a  ])iIot  seldom  flies  direct- 
ly over  the  beacons.  He  may  be  two 
or  three  miles  to  right  or  left.  The 
revolving  beacon  carries  some  form 
of  make  and  break  contactor,  so  that 
as  it  revolves  it  will  make  and  break 
the  circuit  to  the  course  lights,  giv- 
ing them   a  distinctive  flash,  ,syn- 


.Mr.  Coat  Is  railroad  and  aviollon  lltlillnit  engineer 
for  the  Wefltlnghouse  l«amp  Co. 
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Anifri<*iiii  AirMiiy.s  Tri-lIotorfMl  l'^<»kk«>r  :it  Ihe  ('<>ni|>:iii> 'n  Kon  Angeles  'rcriiiiniiM,  Vniteil  AiriMirt,  lliirhiink.  I>eft  tii 
KiKTht:  .1.  n.  Al«'\iinder,  Western  Miiii:if;:or,  SiMiflieni  Air  Frist  l^xpress  l)i\'isioii;  V.  ii,  Coliiirn,  I*residenf.  American  Alr- 
wnyM;  G.  B.  GroMveii«»r,  Vice  Cliairiiinn,  the  Aviation  Corporation        L>eln»]ire;  J.  11.  Hamilton,  Manager,  United  Airport. 


chronized  with  the  beacon  flash. 

On  sections  of  the  airways  where 
electric  service  is  not  conveniently 
available,  acetylene  flashing  beacons 
arc  spaced  at  three-mile  intervals. 
The  unit  consists  essentially  of  a  dou- 
Dlc  lantern,  one  mounted  above  the 
other.  The  top  lantern  is  an  azimuth 
and  zenith  light  having  a  separate 
Hasher,  operating  at  40  flashes  of  500 
c.]).  ]jer  minute.  The  lower  lantern  is 
a  course  light  with  a  15-degree  hori- 
zontal beam  s])rea(l  rated  at  .SOOO  c.p. 
operating  at  20  flashes  i)er  minute. 
This  tyi)e  of  l)eac()n  is  quite  reliable 
with  its  dual  i;intern.  and  operates 
without  attendance  for  six  ni{)nths  or 
more. 

Emergency  landing  fields  are  lo- 
cated at  intervals  of  30  miles,  and 
each  usually  is  equipped  with  a  stand- 
ard rotating  l)eac<)n,  an  illuminated 
cloth  cone  wind  indicator,  and  l)oun- 
dary  lights  on  the  landing  area.  The 
construction  and  illumination  of  air- 
ports does  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  de])artment  of  com- 
merce, but  if  certain  conditions  are 
complied  with,  a  definite  rating  for 
size,  service  facilities,  and  night  fly- 
ing facilities  will  be  given.  Airports 
completely  equip])ed  receive  first  con- 
sideration for  inclusion  on  contract 
air  mail  routes  established  by  the 
U.  S.  postoffice  department. 


Airplane  Development 

A  French  government  commission 
examined  160  new  types  of  airplanes 
in  1929.  Of  this  number  52  were 
militarv  land  planes,  66  commercial 
or  racing  land  planes,  21  military  .sea- 


planes and  2,3  commercial  seai)laHes. 
Of  the  types  submitted,  only  72  were 
actually  ordered  by  the  government, 
that  is  authorized  for  construction  at 
government  expense.  Provisional  ap- 
proval was  given  to  87  other  types. 
The  government  does  not  agree  to 
buy  the  jDlanes  for  which  provisional 
approval  is  given.  These  planes  are 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  may  be  bought  by 
the  government  if  they  are  favorably 
received  after  construction. 


Faster  Air  Mail 

I..OS  Angeles  itusinessmen  are  find- 
ing the  new  air  mail  connection  made 
possible  by  the  Southern  Air  Fast 
Express — Los  Angeles- Dallas  route 
C.A.M.  33  of  increasing  usefulness, 
according  to  Ned  Kimbrough,  divi- 
sion trafific  manager  of  the  line.  The 
connection  through  Brownsville  saves 
24  hours  over  previous  air  mail 
schedule  which  was  routed  through 
Salt  Lake  City  and  ( )maha  instead 
of  direct.  The  new  service  is  as  fol- 
lows to  Mexico  and  the  west  coast 
of  .South  America: 
Lv.  Lo.s  Angeles.  5.35  a.m.  Sunday 

Ar.  El  Paso  12:48  p.m.  Sunday 

Ar.  Big  Springs..  4 :40  p.m.  Sunday 
Ar.  San  Antonio.  8:00p.m.  Sunday 
Ar.  Brownsville  .  8:15  a.m.  Monday 
At.  Tampico  ....11:00a.m.  Monday 
Ar.  Mexico  City.  1:45  p.m.  Monday 
Ar.  Vera  Cruz...  8:00  a.m.  Tuesday 
Ar.  (iuatemala  ..  2 :,W  p.m.  Tuesday 
.\r.  San  Salvador.  4:45  p.m.  Tuesday 
.^r.  Managua  ....  9 :00  a.m.  Wednesday 
Ar.  San  Jose  ...  .12:45  p.m.  Wednesday 
Ar.  I'anama  City.  4:.30  i).m.  Wednesday 
Ar.  Cristobal  ....  5 :30  p.m.  Wednesday 
Ar.  Saint  Elemi..  5:20  p.m.  Thursday 
Ar.  Lima    5:20  i).m.  Friday 


Ar.  Arica    1 :10  p.m.  Saturday 

Ar.  SaiUiago  ....  3:30  p.m.  Sunday 
Ar.  Buenos  Aires  3:50  p.m.  Monday 
Ar.  Montevideo  .  5:30  p.m.  Monday 

To  Florida,  Cuba  and  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  the  sched- 
ule is : 

Lv.  Los  Angeles.  5:35  a.m.  Friday 

Ar.  Dallas    7:20  p.m.  Friday 

Ar.  Atlanta    4 :25  p.m.  Saturday 

Ar.  Jacksonville  .10:00  a.m.  .Sunday 

Ar.  Miami    1 :45  p.m.  Sunday 

Ar.  Havana    4:15  p.m.  Sunday 

Ar.  Port  Au  Pr. .  1 :50  p.m.  Monday 
Ar.  San  Juan  ....  8:25a.m.  Tuesday 
Ar.  Port  of  Spain  6:00  ijm..  Tuesday 
Ar.  Georgetown  .  1 1 :4S  a.m.  Wednesday 
Ar.  Paramaribo  .  2:45  p.m.  Wednesday 
Postage  5c  first  ounce;  10c  each 
additional  ounce  to  points  in  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Air  Mail  Speedy  As 
Telegraph 

Xew  overnight  air  mail-])assenger 
service  flown  by  Boeing  System  be- 
tween .Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  and 
California  cities  gives  as  s])eedy  de- 
livery of  air  mail  in  California  as 
night  letters  telegraphed.  This  line 
lacks  only  115  miles  of  sjjanning  the 
entire  air  distance  between  the  Mexi- 
can and  Canadian  boundaries. 

Letters  posted  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness in  \\'ashington  and  Oregon 
cities  reach  San  Francisco  shortly 
after  midnight,  Los  Angeles  before 
breakfast  and  San  Diego  at  the  break- 
fast hour.  Mail  is  distributed  on  the 
first  morning  carrier  delivery. 

"People  always  insist  that  they 
have  been  investing  when  they  win 
and  admit  speculating  when  they 
lose." — Albert  Ativood. 


The 

World's 

Most 
Powerful 
2-Cylinder 
Engines 

Lima  Delivers  20  of 
48  Freight  Locomo- 
tives to  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio 

By  IV.  R.  Harper 


THE  FIRST  twenty  of  a  series  of 
forty-eight  freight  locomotives 
of  the  2-10-4  type,  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  two-cylinder  lo- 
comotives in  the  world,  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Lines.  The  others  will  follow  in 
steady  succession.  These  deliveries, 
and  those  to  follow,  represent  a  part 
of  the  $42,000,000  equipment  expen- 
diture announced  some  time  ago  for 
all  the  Van  Sweringen  lines. 

Built  by  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works,  these  powerful  machines  are 
constructed  on  plans  prejKired  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mechanical  de- 
partment, with  T.  F.  Barton  as  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  W. 
(J.  Black,  mechanical  assistant  to  the 
president. 

With  the  completion  of  the  im- 
mense Presque  Isle  develo]:)ment  at 
Toledo  into  the  most  modern  coal 
and  ore  dock  in  the  world,  the  Chesa- 


C;il>  of  the  .3004,  One  of  the  Two-Cyliniler  Limn  I-oeoiiioti vrs  Delivered  to 
the  Chesapeake  &  Oliio  As  Part  of  An  Onler  of  4,S. 


peake  &  Ohio  prepared  its  equipment 
plans  so  that  the  fullest  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  the  improved  lake 
operation  for  the  handling  of  coal 
and  ore.  Delivery  of  these  locomo- 
tives, all  of  which  are  for  service  on 
the  Northern  and  Hocking  divisions 
between  Russell,  Ky.,  and  Toledo, 
will  materially  augment  this  com- 
pany's fine  facilities  for  the  speedy 
movement  of  coal  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields  to  the  Lake  Erie  port 
for  trans-shipment  to  the  great  in- 
dustrial di.stricts  of  Michigan  and  the 
Xorthwest,  and  for  the  prijmpt  han- 
dling of  ore  from  Toledo  to  its  des- 
tination. 

There  are  many  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  construction  that  enable 
these  locomotives  to  handle  heavy 
freight  trains  with  a  minimum  of 
fuel,  water,  and  time.  They  are  the 
last  word  in  design  and  development 
for  achieving  maximum  power  at  the 
most  economical  cost.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  take  their  place  properly 
among  the  outstanding  developments 
of  present  day  railroad  engineering. 
Early  reports  of  test  runs  indicate 
that  the  highest  expectations  of  their 
])ower  and  ada])tabilit v  have  been 
more  than  justified. 

.\11  these  locomotives  have  dU-inch 
drivers  and  cylinders  with  29-inch 
bore  and  34-inch  stroke,  anrl  will  ope- 
rate at  a  boiler  pressure  of  260 
pf)unds  at  80  per  cent  maximum  cut- 
off. The  tractive  force  of  the  main 
engine  is  91,584  pounds.  A  ty])e 
C-2-L  booster,  mounted  on  the  rear 
axle  of  the  trailing  truck,  will  in- 
crease the  tractive  force  LS,000 
pounds,   making   the   total  106,584 


pounds.  By  virtue  of  the  large  diam- 
eter driving  wheels  and  long  stroke, 
maximum  permissible  running  speeds 
can  be  maintained  with  a  minimum 
wear  in  the  running  gear. 

The  Baker  valve  gear  is  of  the 
long-travel  tyj^e  and  the  piston  valves 
are  14  inches  in  diameter.  Reversing 
is  effective  by  means  of  a  precision- 
type  "F"  reverse  gear. 

General  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  in- 
creased by  the  application  of  Worth- 
ington  type  "S"  feedwater  heater 
of  12,000-gallons-per-hour  capacity,  a 
type  "E"  superheater,  with  multiple- 
throttle  integral,  with  the  header  and 
three  thermic  .syphons  in  the  firebox. 
.Anrjther  accessory  going  to  make  up 
this  power  plant  is  a  modified  type 
"B"  Standard  stoker,  which  has  its 
engine  carried  on  the  locomotive  ten- 
der. The  grates  are  of  the  Firebar 
type,  and  are  arranged  in  three  sec- 
tions, with  two  center  frames. 

With  the  exception  of  the  booster, 
the  only  auxiliaries  using  superheat- 
ed steam  are  the  blower  and  the  gen- 
erator. The  air  pumjjs,  stoker  and  the 
fecflwater  heater  hot  aufl  cold  water 
])uinps  are  all  operated  with  saturated 
steam. 

i\  single  sandbox  of  72  cubic  feet 
capacity  is  situated  on  the  third 
course  of  the  boiler  and  is  equipped 
with  five  single  sanders  on  each  side. 
Sand  will  be  su])plied  in  front  of  the 
front,  in  front  and  back  of  the  main, 
in  back  of  the  back,  and  in  front  of 
the  frf)nt  trailer  wheels. 

The  boiler  is  supported  in  the  usual 
manner  at  the  cylinders,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  frame  crossti.'s  by 
inch  waist  sheets,  which  are  bolted  to 
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cast  steel  waist  sheet  ties.  To  dis- 
tril)utc  the  load  over  as  much  of  the 
boiler  surface  as  ])ossible,  the  wear- 
ing  liners  underneath  the  waist  sheet 
ties  are  continued  up  to  the  horizon- 
tal center  line  of  the  boiler.  The 
frame  cradle  sunnorts  the  front  and 
rear  ends  of  the  firebox  by  means  of 
sliding  furnace  bearers  bolted  to  luj,'s 
on  the  mud  ring. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  conical  type, 
with  three  shell  courses.  The  inside 
diameter  of  the  first  course  is  97 
15'T6  inches,  and  the  outside  diam- 
eter of  the  third  course  is  108  inches. 
The  shell  courses  are  nickel  steel, 
with  welt  strips  for  the  seams  made 
of  the  same  material.  There  are  59 
2j4-inch  tixbes  and  275  3y2-inch  Hues, 
and  the  distance  over  tube  sheets  is 
21  feet.  The  dome  is  situated  on  the 
first  course,  a  short  distance  back  of 
the  front  flue  sheet.  Carbon  steel 
plate,  ^  inch  tliick,  is  used  in  the 
smokebox.  Recesses  have  been  built 
into  the  smokebox.  to  permit  an  ap- 
plication of  the  Iccdwatcr  heater  and 
its  connections  free  from  the  smoke- 
box gases.  After  all  the  piping  is  ap- 
plied, these  recesses  are  neatly  cov- 
ered with  plate,  giving  the  front  end 
a  smooth  appearance. 

Firing  rates  at  maximum  horse- 
power are  kept  within  an  economical 
range  by  the  extremely  large  firebox, 
which  has  inside  dimensions  at  the 
mud  ring  of  162  inches  by  108j4 
inches,  providing  a  grate  area  of 
121.7  square  feet,  and  a  combustion 
chamber  66  inches  long.  Firebox 
heating  surface  is  further  increased 
by  the  application  of  three  firebox 
syphons.  There  is  a  part  installation 
of  Alco  flexible  stayljolts  in  the  fire- 
box and  a  complete  installation  of 
fle.xible  bolts  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. 

Frames  of  nickel  cast  steel,  thor- 
oughly braced  with  cast  steel  cross- 
ties,  provide  a  substantial  chassis  for 
carrying  the  power  plant.  A  Com- 
monwealth frame  cradle  is  bolted  to 
the  frames  in  the  usual  manner.  The 


cylinders  are  made  of  cast  steel,  and 
have  been  designed  with  snecial  care 
to  obtain  free  and  unrestricted  steam 
flow.  Two  8]/2-inch  cross  comi)oim(l 
air  pimips  are  situated  ahead  of  the 
cylinders,  and  are  supported  on 
brackets  cast  integral  with  the  front 
deck  casting.  W'estinghouse  and  the 
Xcw  York  Air  P>rake  Co.  have  sup- 
plied the  brake  eciuipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  ty]je  ni  cross- 
head  and  guide,  with  Bre\v-<ter  cross- 
head  wrist  pin  has  been  ai)i)licd.  tiu- 
guide  Ijeing  secured  to  the  l)ack  cyl- 
inder head  by  the  .Mco  "Siid-guide" 
arrangement.  Two  feeds  from  tiie 
mechanical  lubricator  to  each  guide 
am])ly  meet  lubrication  requirements. 

The  main  rods  are  of  the  h'ranklin 
tandem  ty])e,  and  main  and  side  rods 
are  equipped  with  floatiirg  ])ronze 
bushings.  .\  feature  of  the  rod  ap- 
plication consists  in  having  the  rod- 
Ijearing  fit  of  the  crank  pins  on  the 
right  side  of  the  engine  j  s  inch  larg- 
er in  diameter  than  that  (ju  the  left 
side.  This  makes  it  possible  to  rebcjre 
Ijearings  which  have  been  used  on  the 
left  side  and  re-apply  them  on  the 
right  side,  thus  prolonging  the  lite  of 
the  Ijearings. 

Since  these  locomotives  are  re- 
quired to  pass  over  a  17-degree  curve, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  apply 
I'^ranklin  lateral  motion  bo.xes  on  the 
front  and  back  driving  axles.  These 
boxes  permit  lateral  movement  of 
^4  inch  toward  each  side.  The  jour- 
nals on  the  driving  axle  have  been 
turned  inch  larger  in  diameter  on 
the  right  than  on  the  left  side  of  tlie 
engine,  permitting  the  worn  left- 
hand  journal  bearings  to  be  rebored 
and  used  on  the  right-hand  side.  Tiie 
nominal  size  of  the  main  driving  jour- 
nal h  1314  inches  by  14  inches.  Oth- 
ers are  12  inches  by  14  inches. 

The  total  weight  of  the  engine  in 
working  order  is  566,000  i)ounds,  of 
which  61,000  pounds  is  carried  on 
the  engine  truck,  373,000  pounds  on 
drivers  and  66,000  j)ounds  on  each 
trailer  axle.  The  weight  of  the  ten- 


der, fully  loaded,  is  415,000  pounds, 
making  the  total  weight  of  the  loco- 
motive 981, OCX)  pounds. 

A  Commonwealth  outside  bearing 
type  engine  truck,  with  30  per  cent 
initial  and  25  ])er  cent  constant  re- 
sistance, is  mounted  on  7-inch  by  14- 
inch  journals  and  33-inch  diameter 
wheels.  The  Delta  four  wheel  trailing 
truck  has  36-inch  diameter  wheels 
and  7  by  14-inch  journals  on  the 
front  axle  and  43-inch  wheels  and  9 
by  14-inch  journals  on  the  lear  axle. 
Engine  trucks  on  two  of  the  locomo- 
tives are  equipped  with  Timken  rol- 
ler bearings,  for  test  purposes. 

In  designing  the  cab  care  was 
taken  to  obtain  a  cab  of  ample  size 
and  also  to  provide  the  most  acces- 
silile  arrangement  of  cab  fittings  for 
the  engiiiemen.  The  results  more  than 
justify  the  care  taken,  as  an  ins])ec- 
tion  of  this  cab  will  indicate.  There 
are  seats  provided  on  the  left  side 
for  the  fireman  and  head  brakeman 
and,  in  addition  to  the  engineer's  seat 
on  the  right  side,  there  is  a  drop  seat 
for  an  extra  brakeman.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  head  room  in  these 
cabs,  and  all  gauges  are  easily  visible. 
The  backhead  has  been  made  unusu- 
ally free  from  congestion  hy  running 
the  majority  of  the  ])ipes  underneath 
the  jacket. 

A  Nathan  24-pint  mechanical  lu- 
bricator supplies  the  cylinders,  steam 
chest,  guides,  engine  trucks,  air  pump 
and  feed  water  heater  hot  water 
])ump.  The  driving  journals  are  lu- 
liricated  by  Franklin  spreader  type 
grease  cellars.  .\  hydro-static  lubri- 
cator in  the  cab  supplies  the  booster 
and  the  stoker.  The  rod  bearings  are 
lubricated  by  grease.  Alemite  lubri- 
cation is  i^rovided  for  all  other  parts, 
including  valve  motion,  spring  rigging 
and  driving  box  shoe  and  wedge 
faces. 

In  designing  the  tender,  the  mod- 
ern tendency  to  large  capacity  has 
been  adopted.  The  tanks  for  these 
locomotives  are  of  the  rectangular 
type,  with  cast  steel  water  bottom 
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Here  It  is.    The  Extension  of  the  Main  Roil  Transmits  Force  Directly  to 
the  Rear  Driver  or  Drivers. 


frames,  and  are  mounted  on  two  six 
wheel  Commonwealth  trucks  with  36- 
inch  wheels  and  7  by  14-inch  jour- 
nals. A  capacity  of  23,500  s^allons  of 
water  and  30  tons  of  coal  assures  a 
minimum  number  of  stops. 


The  latest  reports,  received 
after  the  foregoing  description  had 
been  approved,  show  that  the  new 
equipment  being  delivered  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  is 
finding  an  important  reflection  in 
its  income  account.  Expenditures 
on  maintenance  of  equipment  are 
being  reduced,  as  new  equipment 
is  substituted  for  old. 

In  the  first  eight  months  this 
year  maintenance  of  equipment  ex- 
penses on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
totaled  $18,898,742,  which  was  $2,- 
713,888  below  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  The  proportion 
of  gross  revenues  spent  on  equip- 
ment maintenance  was  20.7  per 
cent  this  year,  against  21.9  per  cent 
in  1929.  For  August  alone,  equip- 
ment maintenance  expen.-et-  were 
reduced  $727,081  below  a  year  ago. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  man- 
agement aims  at  a  reduction  in 
expenditures  on  maintenance  of 
equipment  aggregating  $5,000,000. 
The  new  Limas  already  put  into 
service  have  enabled  the  road  to 
reduce  running  time,  to  increase 
the  number  of  cars  in  a  train  to  a 
maximum  of  140  from  120,  and  to 
reduce  the  fuel  consumption  mate- 
rially. 


We  Hope  So 

B.  C.  Forbes,  nationally  known 
financial  editor  in  New  York,  pre- 
dicts that  in  1930  railway  earnings 
will  be  higher.  But  he  doesn't  say  a 
word  about  taxes,  wage  demands  or 
the  net  return. 


Confiscation 

When,  however,  we  use  the  unlim- 
ited resources  of  the  government  to 
provide  capital  to  compete  with  legiti- 
mate industry,  and  when,  through  a 
process  of  governmental  regulation 
we  indulge  in  the  gradual  but  sure 
process  of  confiscation  through  indi- 
rect action,  the  public  accepts  the 
same  with  a  complaisant  mind,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  latter 
process  is  as  clearly  confiscation  as 
any  that  might  be  indulged  in  through 
direct  action. 

When,  for  instance,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  through 
the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  pro- 
vides facilities  to  afford  free  storage 
of  commodities  moving  in  water 
transportation,  and  thereby  interferes 


with  the  business  of  legitimate  capital 
invested  in  storage  houses  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is 
confiscating  property  as  surely  as  if, 
arbitrarily  and  through  the  exercise 
of  police  power,  it  had  ])adlocked  the 
doors  of  private  warehouses  or  placed 
police  officers  within  such  buildings 
to  prohibit  customers  from  using  the 
private  facilities. — F.  IV.  Sargent, 
C.  &  N.  W.  to  American  Bankers. 


Did  George  Get  Any 
Dividends? 

Records  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway,  at  Richmond,  reveal  that 
George  Washington  was  a  stockhold- 
er of  one  of  the  road's  predecessor 
companies,  the  James  River  Co.  An 
act  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia  directed  the  common- 
wealth's treasurer  to  subscribe  for 
100  shares  in  that  company  in  the 
name  of  George  Washington,  Esq., 
in  recognition  of  his  "unexampled 
merits"  towards  his  country.  By  his 
will  the  James  River  Co.  shares  were 
to  be  used  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
seminary.  Thus  the  stock  eventually 
was  owned  by  Liberty  Hall  ;\cadcmy, 
in  Rockbridge,  Va.,  which  later  be- 
came Washington  College,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  and  finally  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 


Empire  State  Express 
40th  Year 

The  I^mpire  Stale  Express,  which 
Charles  H.  Hogan  drove  at  the  rate 
of  112.5  miles  an  hour  for  one  mile 
in  1893,  began  its  fortieth  year  of 
service  October  27.  Counting  runs  in 
both  directions  between  New  York 
and  I'uffalo,  it  has  traveled  10,748,- 
000  miles  or  45  times  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 


The  express  was  named  by  H. 
Walter  Webb,  then  vice  president  of 
the  road,  when  it  was  put  in  service 
in  1891.  Of  corporate  officers  and 
directors  of  the  New  York  Central 
then  in  service,  one  survives.  He  is 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  a  director 
who  joined  the  board  in  1877  and 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  finance  committees. 

Of  the  first  train  and  engine  crews, 
three  men  survive.  Mr.  Hogan,  who 
ran  the  first  train  on  the  opening 
day  from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  is 
manager  of  the  department  of  shop 
labor  at  Buffalo.  D.  W.  Fowler, 
brakeman  on  the  first  trip,  is  a  con- 
ductor on  through  trains  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo.  Victor  Block, 
porter  on  the  solitary  Wagner  parlor 
car  used  on  the  first  trip,  was  in  serv- 
ice until  a  few  months  ago  and  is 
no>v  retired. 

Crowds  assembled  at  the  stations 
to  see  the  Empire  State  Express 
make  its  first  trip.  It  consisted  of  a 
combination  baggage-buffet  car,  two 
day  coaches,  the  Wagner  car  and 
Mr.  Webb's  business  car.  Including 
the  engine,  it  weighed  278  tons.  A 
si.xteen-car  train  today,  including  a 
Hudson  -  type  locomotive,  weighs 
about  1,530  tons.  The  cxjircss  now 
carries  more  than  300,000  jiassengers 
a  year.  It  still  covers  the  438  miles 
to  Buffalo  in  the  best  speed  for  the 
distance. 

The  Empire  .State  ICxpress  was  the 
first  train  of  which  a  moving  picture 
was  made.  William  Kenneriy  and 
Laurie  Di.xon  filmed  the  train  for 
the  .American  Mutoscope  and  Bio- 
graph  Company  in  1896  and  the  pic- 
ture was  first  shown  in  Hammer- 
stein's  Theater. 


Many  persons  are  very  pleasant 
while  they  can  have  their  own  way. 
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In  the  Midst  of  Life 

By  W.  W.  Wood 

I\  TiiK  handling  of  passengers  the 
laih'oads  liave  risen  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  safety  that  for  years 
accident  insurance  companies  have 
been  offering  double  indemnity  to 
such  of  their  chents  as  may  be  hurt 
while  riding  on  trains  and  one  cas- 
ualty company,  I  understand,  has  a 
standing  offer  of  10,000  to  one  that 
you  will  not  be  killed  while  so  riding 
in  any  24  hours.  That  you  may  not 
feel  a  hesitancy  of  taking  advantage 
of  this  apparently  liberal  offer,  sta- 
tistics jjrove  that  the  chances  are 
about  22,000.000  to  one  that  you  will 
not  be  killed  if  you  ride  the  40  miles 
of  average  travel  and  870,000  to  one 
if  you  take  a  journey  of  1,000  miles, 
so  the  casualty  company  has  a  very 
comfortable  margin  of  safety. 

Recently  it  was  revealed  in  the  pub- 
lication, "Railroad  Data,"  under  a 
caption  in  large  print,  that  "31,500 
Died  in  Automobile  Accidents  in 
1929."  This  is  an  increase  of  13  per 
cent  over  1928,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  death  of  one  person  in  automobile 
accidents  every  17  minutes  last  year. 
In  the  previous  year  it  was  about  one 
every  19  minutes.  Estimates  based  on 
first  half  of  1930  show  one  c'eath  in 
every  14.5  minutes.  Consequently,  the 


Mr.  W  ood  is  .superinteiulciU  of  safety 
and  welfare  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  This  is  part  of  an  address  he 
made  October  1  at  PittshurRh  before  the 
National  Safety  Council. 


situation  is  getting  wors.:.  When 
measured  in  comparison  with  the 
casualties  in  the  World  War,  auto- 
mobile accidents  last  year  alone  took 
a  toll  of  life  equal  to  40  ])er  cent 
of  all  the  casualties  to  American  par- 
tici])ants  in  that  conflict. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
remarks  of  R.  P.  Lamont.  secretary 
of  commerce,  in  a  radio  addre.-s  some 
months  ago.  He  said.  "Safety  is  a 
serious  national  problem,  primarily 
because  our  people  generally  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  increasing  hazards 
of  life  and  the  alarming  facts  that 
confront  us." 

Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion he  pointed  out  that  there  were 
10,000,000  accidents  every  year  in 
the  United  States,  fatal,  serious,  or 
otherwise ;  that  fatal  accidents  alone 
run  close  to  95,000.  Consequently,  the 
31,500  who  were  killed  in  automobile 
accidents  last  year  is  about  33  per 
cent  of  this  total  of  all  fatal  acci- 
dents. Considering  accidents  from  all 
causes,  he  revealed  that  one  person 
out  of  every  twelve  is  injured  or 
killed  every  year. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
relation  of  these  automobile  fatalities 
to  persons  killed  in  train  accidents. 
In  the  ten  years  1920  to  1929,  inclu- 
sive, on  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  579  passengers  were  killed. 
Having  in  mind  that  there  are  more 
|)ersons  injured  than  killed  in  railroad 
accidents,  if  we  take  the  total  num- 
ber of  passenger  casualties  on  all 
railroads  in  the  United  States  in  the 


ten  years  to  which  I  have  referred, 
we  have  22,854.  Looking  at  it  in  an- 
other way,  the  31,500  killed  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  in  1929  is  nearly 
9,000  greater  than  the  total  number 
of  railroad  passenger  casualties  in  the 
ten  years  I  have  mentioned,  or  the 
luimber  of  persons  killed  in  automo- 
bile accidents  in  one  year  is  39  per 
cent  greater  than  the  number  of  rail- 
road passenger  casualties  in  ten  years. 
During  this  period  passenger  trains 
ran  five  billion  600  million  miles,  and 
the  railroads  carried  nine  billion  300 
millioti  passengers  a  total  distance  of 
361  billion  passenger  miles. 

In  looking  at  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties at  grade  crossings  on  all  rail- 
roads in  the  United  .States  for  the 
11  years  1919  to  1929.  inclusive,  in 
automobiles  alone  23,628  people  were 
killed,  while  during  last  year  alone 
in  all  accidents  to  automobiles,  I  re- 
peat, 31,500  were  killed.  Take  the  fig- 
ures for  1929  covering  persons  killed 
in  automobile  accidents :  At  grade 
crossings  2.085  were  killed  as  against 
31,500  killed  in  all  automobile  acci- 
dents, or  only  about  seven  jier  cent 
of  the  total  were  killed  in  aut(jinobile 
accidents  at  grade  crossings. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
railroad  grade  crossing,  about  which 
we  hear  so  nuich,  is  not  the  place  to 
look  for  the  correction  of  this  trou- 
ble ;  yet,  hardly  an  accident  occurs 
at  a  grade  crossing  that  there  is  not 
a  great  clamor  from  every  direction, 
demanding  the  removal  of  the  cross- 
ing, utterly  disregarding  the  factor 
that  should  really  have  consideration, 
and  that  is,  what  is  being  done  to  in- 
sure a  better  supervision  and  control 
over  those  who  are  permitted  to  ope- 
rate motor-driven  vehicles.  Typical 
of  this  particular  point  is  an  accident 
I  have  in  mind  that  occurred  last  win- 
ter at  a  grade  crossing  where  the 
motorist,  in  a  snow  storm,  was  driv- 
ing at  such  a  furious  rate  of  s|)eed 
that  the  motor  car  skidded  onto  the 
tracks,  colliding  with  the  train,  and 
in  the  mixup  the  crossing  watchman 
who  tried  to  stop  the  driver  was  killed 
while  performing  his  duty.  Imme- 
diately there  appeared  in  a  local  ])aper 
a  "bulletin"  urging  that  a  bond  issue 
be  placed  before  the  voters  at  the 
next  general  election  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  hazardous  grade  crossing, 
wholly  disregarding  the  fundamental 
cause. 

Comparing  1922  with  1929,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  total  motor 
cars  registered  in  the  United  States 
of  1 16  per  cent ;  the  fatalities  in- 
creased 136  per  cent.  It  would  seem 
from  these  figures  that  experience 
does  not  im])rove  the  situation. 


Railroads 
Scarce 

in 

Morocco 

Buses,  Trucks  and 
Airplanes  Popular 

By 

Eleanor  Hoffman 


FROM  the  days  of  Rome  until 
1912,  when  France  took  over 
Morocco  as  a  protectorate,  there 
has  lieen  little  change  in  methods  of 
transportation  in  that  corner  of 
Africa.  Morocco  has  practically 
skipped  the  era  of  railroads.  Her 
neighbor,  Algeria,  came  under  French 
control  a  hundred  years  ago  about  the 
time  when  the  first  commercial  rail- 
road came  into  being,  consequently  a 
normal  network  of  railroads  covers 
her  territory  between  the  Sahara  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

But  Morocco  entered  the  civilized 
world  in  the  day  of  the  automobile 
and  the  airplane.  The  tourist  rarely 
uses  the  few  railroads  that  exist.  He 
may  take  the  train  from  Tangier, 
south  to  Marrakcch  at  the  foot  of  the 
Atlas,  but  he  certainly  will  not  go 
from  west  to  east  by  rail  since  half 
way  across  the  country  it  changes 
from  broad  to  narrow  gauge.  The 
trains  move  with  incredible  slowness, 
and  for  the  most  part  carry  freight. 
A  few  spurs  run  up  into  the  Middle 
Atlas  to  bring  out  phosphates,  but 
even  most  of  tliat  traffic  comes  down 
in  trucks  or  on  the  backs  of  camels 
and  mules. 

Morocco  is  in  daily  connection  with 
France  by  air.  Planes  leave  Toulouse 
in  southern   France,  fly  down  the 


Within  tlir  VViills 


of  Old  Fez  no  AntonioblloN  are  AUoiveil,  Only 
MuleH  and  Burros. 


Spanish  coast,  touching  at  I'arceliHia 
and  Alicante,  then  across  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  touch  at  Morocco's  capi- 
tal, Rabat,  and  then  at  Casablanca, 
her  commercial  capital.  From  there 
they  continue  down  the  coast  to 
Dakar,  in  French  Fquatorial  Africa, 
and  cross  to  South  America. 

Owners  of  |)rivate  planes  must  re- 
port to  the  resident-general  who  in- 
dicates over  what  areas  they  may  lly. 
A  strict  division  exists  between  sub- 
dued territory  known  respectively  as 
Zone  of  Security  and  Zone  of  In.se- 
curity.  To  penetrate  the  unsubdued 
region  by  land  or  air  without  military 
])ermission  is  ])unishable  for  .Ameri- 
cans by  American  law.  Extra-terri- 
torial rights  exist  in  Morocco  and  the 
American  consul  sits  in  judgement 
over  his  compatriots. 

The  American  I'^xport  Line,  run- 
ning directly  from  New  York  to 
Casablanca,  has  as  its  chief  cargo  for 


that  port  .Vmerican  cars  and  buses, 
(ieneral  Motors  has.  or  had  last  fall — ■ 
things  change  there  as  rapidly  as  in 
California — a  more  magnificent  show- 
room than  that  of  the  (  itroen  Com- 
pany. This  condition  undoubtedly  will 
remain  unchanged  until  France  makes 
six-cylinder  cars  as  cheai)  as  the 
Chevrolet,  or  until  Morocco  changes 
her  tarilT  system.  .\t  present  all  goods 
entering  the  country  pay  the  same  14 
])er  cent  duty.  The  advantage  of  the 
French  car  is  of  cour.se  its  low  con- 
sumption of  ga.soline  while  the  advan- 
tage of  the  American  car  lies  in  its 
high  swung  body  and  greater  jjower. 
(ieneral  Motors  agencies  are  .scattered 
not  only  throughout  the  four  "impe- 
rial cities"  which  sultans  have  chosen 
as  their  residencies,  but  also  through- 
out the  smaller  towns. 

French  and  Arab  mechanics  feel 
abu.sed  if  they  cannot  smoke  during 
their  work.     '\  new  car  that  1  had 
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In  the  Roadway  Oiitsiilf  the  Walls  o(  JUarrakech. 


been  driving  for  four  days  went  up  in 
ilanies  along  witli  20  others  because 
an  Arab  threw  a  Hghted  cigarette  into 
a  pool  of  gasoline  under  a  bus. 
Thanks  to  an  efficient  insurance  com- 
pany, I  started  out  with  a  new  car 
two  days  later.  When  I  got  into  Ger- 
many and  Austria  I  noticed  with  in- 
terest that  every  garage  had  smoking 
forbidden  by  order  of  the  police. 

The  traveler  through  this  country 
who  cannot  afford  to  bring  his  own 
car  or  buy  one  has  a  wide  variety  of 
buses  to  choose  from.  Even  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  small  car  of  his  own, 
are  the  luxurious  motor  tours  of  the 
French  Line  which  puts  up  passen- 
gers at  its  own  equally  luxurious 
hotels.  There  is  no  conflict  with  the 
railroads  since  they  are  in  government 
hands,  and  government  funds  subsi- 
dize the  French  Line.  The  principal 
I)urpose  in  Paris  is  to  open  uj)  the 
country  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
transport  travelers  with  the  same 
comforts  they  find  in  Europe. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  French  Line 
buses  are  innumerable  others  seating 
about  40  persons  comfortably,  but 
usually  crammed  with  twice  the  num- 
ber of  Arabs.  French  and  foreigners 
get  the  seats  in  front,  on  either  side 
of  the  chauffeur,  even  if  it  means  dis- 
lodging an  angry  native  who  got  there 
first.  The  chauffeur  is  French.  These 
big  buses  tear  along  at  about  80  kilo- 
meters an  hour,  and  stop  only  at  the 
larger  towns.  They  move  faster  than 
any  of  the  trains  and  carry  the  mail. 
Next  in  rank  come  native-owned  and 


native-driven  buses,  half  the  size  of 
the  others  and  seemingly  twice  as  full 
of  Arabs.  Like  all  Orientals,  Arabs 
move  back  and  forth  between  their 
villages  for  the  sake  of  the  ride.  Of 
course  many  of  them  bring  rugs 
woven  by  their  wives  in  the  moun- 
tains and  desert  to  sell  in  the  cities. 
The  terminal  of  the  buses  in  Casa  is 
surrounded  by  high  piles  of  gaudy 
rugs  with  their  owners  squatting  on 
the  sidewalks. 

I  drove  once  in  the  most  humble  of 
these  buses  from  Marrakech.  the 
capital  of  the  South,  up  into  the  High 
Atlas.  Painted  across  the  windshield 
was  the  statement  that  the  bus  l)c- 
longed  to  Muhammed  Ben  Abdallah. 
I  squeezed  myself  in  between  the 
Arab  driver  and  another  Arab.  Not 
only  was  I  the  only  European  but  also 
the  only  woman  among  the  passen- 
gers. The  driver  spoke  no  French  and 
my  little  Arabic  went  only  far  enough 
to  find  that  he  despised  French  cars 
and  preferred  Chevrolets  like  the  de- 
crepit one  he  was  driving.  His  horn 
dangled  by  a  bit  of  string  to  the  side. 
When  we  reached  the  Atlas,  the  road 
twisted  and  turned  and  rose  in  midair 
like  the  California  Ridge  Route.  One 
reads  so  often  of  buses  driven  by  na- 
tives found  wrong  side  up  along  the 
highways  that  I  was  relieved  when  he 
got  me  safely  to  my  destination. 

Morocco  has  no  speed  laws.  For 
the  most  part  her  roads  are  excellent. 
Across  the  rolling  coastal  plain  they 
run  straight  as  a  ruler,  and  in  the 
mountains  they  exhibit  the  highest 


skill  in  engineering.  These  roads  were 
not  primarily  laid  out  for  the  com- 
fort of  tourists  but  for  the  rapid  and 
efficient  transporting  of  troops,  either 
native  troops  northward  to  help 
1*" ranee  or  French  troops  going  south- 
ward to  quell  native  uprisings.  Here 
as  nowhere  else  camions  or  trucks 
have  supplanted  the  railroad  as  an  aid 
to  military  maneuvers.  The  big  buses 
hold  the  middle  of  the  highways. 
Everything  else  makes  way  for  them, 
smaller  buses,  private  cars  and  camel 
caravans.  In  Tunisia,  caravans  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  you  have  to  weave  slowly  in  and 
out  between  camels,  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  Morocco  the  caravans  usually 
move  along  the  fields  beside  the  road, 
and  your  path  is  clear. 

I  have  driven  a  car  in  many  coun- 
tries both  in  Europe  and  Africa,  but 
nowhere  have  such  magnificent  sign- 
posts  guided  me  as  in  Morocco.  There 
they  consist  of  a  slab  of  white  cement 
the  height  of  a  one-story  house,  with 
the  name  of  the  next  town  and  its  dis- 
tance in  kilometers  painted  in  letters 
a  foot  high.  Sometimes  the  whole 
side  of  a  house  is  used.  The  ease  by 
which  one  can  find  one's  way  in  the 
open  country  is  equalled  only  by  the 
difficulty  in  moving  through  the  cities. 

Here  the  streets  are  so  narrow, 
that  people  have  to  flatten  themselves 
into  the  doorways  as  you  pass.  In  Old 
Fez  they  are  so  narrow  that  in  the 
whole  city  there  is  not  one  street 
where  a  wheeled  vehicle  is  allowed. 
All  merchandise  moves  in  and  out  on 
mule  back  or  on  the  heads  of  natives. 
High  walls  pierced  by  gates  surround 
these  cities.  These  century-old  gates 
were  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  enemy  had  to  have  a  right  angle 
turn  inside  them.  Now  the  motorist 
has  to  do  the  same.  The  uncontrolled 
coming  and  going  of  vmbelievably 
stupid  natives  increases  this  difficulty. 
One  gets  in  the  habit  of  keeping  one's 
hand  continually  upon  the  horn  as  one 
drives  through  gates  and  native 
quarters. 

Between  the  cities  lie  empty 
stretches  of  forbidding  country.  On 
the  long  road  that  runs  east  and  west, 
south  of  the  Riff  mountains,  great 
blockhouses  known  as  bordjis  rise  at 
intervals.  In  one  town  a  bordj  which 
once  served  the  railroad  station  now 
surrounds  the  French  Line  hotel, 
while  the  new  station  built  since  the 
Riff  campaign  lies  inside  the  walls  of 
a  new  and  well  fortified  bordj.  After 
driving  through  this  country  as  lonely 
and  forbidding  as  the  Mojave  desert, 
without  a  gun  or  masculine  protec- 
tion, one  reaches  the  friendly  Alger- 
ian frontier  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
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Morocco  is  a  country  worth 
watching.  The  growth  of  Casa  has 
been  phenomenal.  I  do  not  think  the 
railroads  will  increase  their  capacity 
for  passenger  traffic ;  the  opening  up 
of  mines  in  the  Atlas  probably  will 
necessitate  the  construction  of  more 
narrow  gauge  spurs.  But  certainly  as 
the  country  develops,  transportation 
by  bus  and  private  car  will  increase 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed  since  the 
days  before  1912  when  nothing  but 
camels  padded  slowly  along  the  sandy 
caravan  trails. 


Motor  Cars  In  North 
Africa 

The  motor  vehicle  is  gradually  but 
surely  replacing  the  traditional  camel 
and  donkey  in  North  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  Trade  Commissioner  H.  C. 
Schuette,  in  a  trade  bulletin  made 
public  by  the  commerce  department. 
Good  roads  are  being  constructed 
across  the  deserts,  he  points  out,  and 
bus  lines  operate  regularly  between 
the  principal  cities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Amer- 
ican exporter,  the  report  shows,  Mo- 
rocco is  the  most  promising  market 
in  North  Africa,  as  its  import  duty 
of  per  cent  ad  valorem  applies 

equally  to  all  cars,  regardless  of 
origin.  In  the  case  of  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  on  the  other  hand,  French 
automobiles  enter  free  of  duty  while 
all  other  cars  must  pay  a  tarifif  of 
45  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  American  auto- 
motive products  shipped  to  North 
Africa  in  1929  was  about  $2,000,000, 
representing  an  increase  of  about  85 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year's 
figure.  Morocco  took  about  three- 
fourths  of  these  exports,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  while  its  passenger 
car  imports  increased  about  25  per 
cent  in  number,  the  increase  in  value 
was  250  per  cent.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected the  chief  competition  to  Amer- 
ican cars  comes  from  the  low  priced 
French  makes.  While  these  two 
companies  practically  dominate  the 
taxicab  field  at  present,  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  these  eventually  will 
be  replaced  by  American  makes. 

No  change  is  necessary  in  standard 
equipment  in  selling  automobiles  in 
Morocco,  according  to  Trade  Com- 
missioner Schuette.  Bright  colors, 
he  declares,  are  preferred  and  as 
Moorish  families  usually  consist  of 
several  wives  and  children,  the  seven- 
passenger  car  is  in  demand.  The 
question  of  speed  is  also  an  impor- 
tant one,  as  there  are  no  trafific  rules 
in  Morocco.  The  native  likes  to  drive. 


— Herbert  Photo 

In  Per.sia,  the  IV.beks  of  Saninrkaiul  Find  the  Modern  Motor  Ilns  Com- 
peting; With  the  Camels  and  Getting  Mo.st  of  the  Dnsiness, 


if  possible,  with  his  throttle  wide 
open. 


To  Abandon  First 
Railway? 

Abandonment  of  the  first  stretch 
of  railroad  built  in  the  United  States 
is  planned  by  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son Railroad.  The  line,  running  from 
Racket  Brook  to  Honesdale  Junction, 
Pa.,  is  24  miles  long  and  was  con- 
structed between  1828  and  1829.  It 
is  older  than  the  fir.st  locomotive. 

The  petition  for  abandonment  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission says  it  has  cea.sed  to  be 
profitable. 


There  are  three  tilings  necessary 
for  industrial  leadership  ...  a  man 
must  know  enough  about  finance  to 
balance  accounts.  He  must  know  a  lot 
about  mechanical  things.  Al.so,  he 
must  know  enougli  about  human  be- 
ings to  understand  their  wants,  de- 
sires and  motives. — Henrv  Ford. 


An  Industry  Creating 
Much  Business 

By  C.  ir.  Heath 

The  automotive  industry,  as  mo.st 
of  us  know,  has  turned  back  to  the 
railroads,  and  still  is  turning  back  in 
freigiit  charges  that  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  up  for  the  passenger 
traffic  its  cars  have  taken.  Nothing 


very  new  or  startling  in  this,  ])crhaps, 
but  it  certainly  must  be  comforting 
for  traffic  men  to  know  that  this  in- 
dustry, scarcelv  a  generation  old,  gave 
the  roads  aliout  3,500.000  cars  of  high 
class  freight  in  1929,  and  that  this 
volume  isn't  likely  soon  to  be  any 
smaller. 

The  automotive  business  has  con- 
tributed much  to  other  industries 
also,  developing  new  world  markets, 
for^many  of  the  l)asic  raw  materials 
used  in  all  manufacturing  and  'find- 
ing new  sources  of  supply  for  some 
of  its  needs.  It  u.ses  85  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  rubber,  67  ])er  cent 
of  plate  glass,  62  per  cent  of  alloy 
steel,  15  per  cent  of  copper,  18  per 
cent  of  lumber  and  hardwoods.  It 
is  directly  res])onsible  for  the  con- 
sumption of  80  per  cent  of  the  gaso- 
line used  or  297,000.000  barrels  of 
42  gallons  each,  while  the  consum])- 
tion  of  cotton  fabric  u.sed  in  tire  pro- 
duction was  287.000,000  pounds.  It 
and  its  allied  inrlustries  give  cm])loy- 
ment  to  4,700,000  jicrsons.  The  total 
number  of  car  ancl  truck  dealers  was 
56.6(X)  at  the  end  of  1929.  It  used 
610,000  pumps  to  the  profit  of  those 
engaged  in  the  oil  industry,  and  there 
were  76,600  sui)ply  stores  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

The  increase  in  ])ro(hicli()n  per  man 
hour  in  the  automotive  and  rubber 
tire  industries  for  1929  was  200  per 
cent  over  1914.  The  industry  next 
in  rank  made  an  increase  in  the  same 
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llelirve  It  or  This  Tunnel  lias 

Only   One  Portal. 


period  of  scarcely  more  than  one- 
third  this  ^n'm. 

More  imjiortant  to  mankind  than 
any  of  the  forcs^cjing  facts  are  the 
energizing  effects  of  a  nation  riding 
on  rubber.  The  e.xjjansion  of  high- 
way arteries  eliminates  rural  isola- 
tion, lessens  city  congestion  and  ex- 
])ands  suburbs.  A])andoned  lands  are 
reclaimed  and  made  ])roductive.  new 
ones  are  exploited.  The  motor  car 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  de- 
centralizing our  cities.  Factories  are 
]jermitted  to  locate  farther  from  cen- 
ters of  i)opulation  and  thus  be  near 
raw  materials  and  fuel  supplies. 
Branch  plants  for  the  production  of 
various  parts  used  are  located  in 
small  communities  near  availal)le 
labor.  Workers  are  enabled  to  live 
in  comfort  in  homelike  surroundings, 
giving  their  families  the  advantages 
of  outdoor  life  and  natural  surround- 
ings. 

In  1929  the  country  received  $415,- 
000.000  in  ta.xes  on  gasoline  consumed 
1)V  motor  cars.  The  total  tax  on 
n'lotor  vehicles  was  $952,000,000, 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  of 
dollars  in  taxes  or  almost  seven- 
tenths  of  our  total  expenditures  for 
streets  and  highways  in  1929,  and 
we  still  have  the  improvements. 

Bond  and  stock  financing  by  the 
motor  car  and  accessory  conii)anies 
from  1925  to  1929  inclusive  was  more 
than  $50().0(X),000,  small  indeed  com- 
pared to  growth  and  magnitude  of 
the  industry,  which  has  shown  a  re- 
markable al)ility  to  provide  for  its 
financial  needs  without  resorting  to 
.sales  of  its  securities.  It  has  strength- 
ened its  position  in  the  industrial 
world  by  reinvesting  accrued  profits. 
.•\  factor  having  great  jiotentialities  is 
the  practice  of  contracting  with  allied 


factories  engaged  in  other  enterprises, 
for  parts,  thus  acquiring  without  in- 
terest a  large  amount  of  neeiled  cap- 
ital. 


One-Entry  Tunnel 

There  is  a  railroad  tunnel  at  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in 
southern  Oregon  on  the  new  Cascade 
Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  that  has 
but  one  portal.  Trains  enter  this 
tunnel  but  they  never  go  tin-ough  it. 
Reads  queer,  but  the  fact  is  this 
unique  tunnel  is  u.sed  for  the  trail 
track  of  a  wye.  It  is  bored  16.3  feet 
into  the  mountain  so  that  a  locomo- 
tive and  caboose,  which  equipment 
legally  constitutes  a  train,  can  turn 
anjund.  An  engine  with  snow  ])low 
attached,  or  an  engine  and  flanger 
can  also  use  the  wye. 

The  railroad  at  this  j^oint  skirts 
the  shore  of  Odell  Lake.  With  the 
mountain  close  on  the  op])osite  side, 
there  was  no  area  large  enough  on 
wiiich  to  build  the  wye  necessary  to 
turn  the  helper  engines  used  on  west 
I)(>und  trains.  The  installation  and 
maintaining  of  a  turntable  would 
have  been  too  e.xi)ensive,  due  to  the 
elevation  and  extreme  winter  weather 
in  the  mountains.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  Chief  Engineer  Ceo.  W. 
I'oschke  in  building  the  tunnel  with 
one  portal. 


Oldest  Locomotive  in 
Active  Service 

Locomotive  builders  believe  the 
oldest  passenger  locomotive  still  in 
active  service  is  operated  in  England. 
It  is  the  "Ryde,"  built  l)ack  in  1864, 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Railway,  on 
which  line  it  still  is  in  daily  service 
on  the  Breding-liembridge  division. 
It  also  does  duty  in  switching  passen- 
ger coaches.  In  its  65  years'  service 
this  engine  has  traveled  more  than 
one  and  one-half  million  miles,  and 
is  still  giving  good  service. 


All  These  'The  Fastest" 

What  is  declared  to  Ije  the  fastest 
steam-driven  giant  on  wheels  to  make 
its  appearance  in  Canada,  the  Hudson 
locomotive  5700,  was  released  from 
the  sho])s  of  the  Montreal  Locomo- 
tive Works  recently  to  haul  the 
world's  fastest  train,  the  Interna- 
tional Limited  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  from  Montreal  to 
Chicago.  Five  such  locomotives  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  railway.  To 
keep  to  schedule  the  new  engine  will 
sometimes  have  to  travel  (SO  miles  an 
hour.    The  engine's  driving  wheels 


are  80  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest 
in  Canada.  From  end  to  end  the  new 
Hudson  is  92  feet  five  and  three- 
fourths  inches  long  and  weiglis  more 
than  331  tons.  Twenty  tons  of  coal, 
enough  to  heat  an  average  house  for 
the  entire  winter,  will  be  carried  and 
14,000  imperial  gallons  of  water.  The 
maximum  tractive  power,  without  the 
booster,  is  43,.300  pounds.  W^ith  the 
booster  another  10.000  pounds  may 
be  added.  Beauty  has  been  added  to 
speed  and  power  in  the  5700,  and 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  as  well  as 
these  other  essentials  this  lf)Comotive 
has  many  new  features.  Trimming 
up  has  resulted,  for  examjjle,  in  the 
elimination  of  tiie  sand  dome,  and  in 
the  concealment  of  practically  all 
])iping,  particularly  that  above  the 
running  board.  Tiie  jacket  is  of  pol- 
ished steel  while  the  other  jjarts  of 
the  locomotive  and  tender  are  Ducoed. 
Handrails  are  of  staiidess  steel.  The 
bell  is  set  well  forward  as  is  the  steam 
whistle. 


Close  Mountain  Gap 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  engineers 
iiave  completed  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult pieces  of  railway  construction 
done  in  Canada  in  many  years.  The 
new  link  of  that  road's  south  line 
tlirough  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  between  Kootenay  Land- 
ing and  Proctor,  near  Nelson,  B.  C, 
closed  a  gap  on  the  line  through 
southern  liritish  Columbia  where  for 
more  than  30  years  connection  has 
been  made  by  steamer  and  car  barge 
on  Kootenay  Lake.  Whole  trains  of 
ore  and  other  ])roducts  have  been 
transported  east  and  west  between 
rail  terminals  at  great  expense,  and 
oftimes  with  disaster.  The  new  rail 
link  eliminates  this  hazard. 

More  than  a  thousand  men  have 
been  engaged  for  many  months  blast- 
ing a  way  for  the  steel  around  the 
shore  of  Kootenay  Lake.  The  diffi- 
culties have  been  much  greater  than 
the  distance  of  only  30  miles  might 
suggest.  A])]iro.ximately  1,500,000 
tons  of  rock  have  been  blown  out, 
while  ])re|)arations  were  made  for  the 
construction  of  five  steel  bridges  and 
four  rock  tunnels,  the  longest  of 
which  was  1,044  feet.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture Nelson  is  to  have  its  all-rail  con- 
nection with  the  prairie  provinces 
through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  line, 
and  an  unbroken  ribbon  of  steel  will 
stretch  through  southern  British  Co- 
lumbia to  X'ancouver. 


"Do  not  count  too  heavily  on  your 
mental  attainments ;  brains  are  never 
a  substitute  for  hard  work." — Thom- 
as A.  Edison. 


Grave  Elfects  If  Rates  Are 


Cut 


The  I.  C.  C.  Gets  Formal  Statement 
from  Western  Lines,  October  28,  De- 
scribing a  Serious  Situation  Existing 


4  4  T  F  THE  railroads  in  the  western 
I  district  are  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish adecjuate  transportation 
facilities  for  the  people  in  that  section 
of  the  United  States  which  they  serve, 
they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  ab- 
sorb any  more  general  rate  reductions 
at  this  time,  or  until  the  returns  from 
operations  are  in  a  nuich  more  satis- 
factory condition  than  at  present," 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  advised  Oct.  28  by  ten  western 
rail  executives  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Railway  Execu- 
tives.   The  statement  says: 

To  the  Interstate  CojiDiierce  Cominis- 
sioii :  This  statement  is  submitted  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  of  Western  Rail- 
way Executives.  Believing  that  the  situ- 
ation of  the  western  railroads  has  be- 
come sufficiently  serious  to  menace  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  transportation 
for  the  future,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  properties 
in  our  charge  to  report  these  facts.  Un- 
der the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Transportation  Act, 
1920,  the  ultimate  obligation  in  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  transportation  by  railroad  is 
placed  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  efifect  of  which  has  been 
described  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  putting  "the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  more  fnlh'  than 
ever  under  the  fostering  guardianship 
and  control  of  the  commission."*  Many 
of  the  facts  herein  presented  appear  in 
statistical  reports  filed  either  pursuant 
to  law  or  regulations  of  the  commis- 
sion or  are  matters  of  common  knowl- 
edge. They  have  not,  however,  been 
brought  together  in  the  present  form 
so  that  their  combined  effect  may  be 
fully  appreciated.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
in  presenting  this  statcmeiU  to  under- 
take to  affect  the  decision  of  pending 
cases,  but  simply  to  bring  these  concrete 
facts  to  your  attention  that  they  may 
be  given  consideration  in  your  admin- 
istration of  the  duties  which  congress 
has  directed  the  commission  to  dis- 
charge. 

In  no  year  since  1920  have  the  rail- 
roads in  the  western  district  received 
earnings  which  approximate  a  fair  return 
upon  the  aggregate  value  of  their  prop- 
erties. During  this  period  there  has 
been  a  continued  reduction  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  freight  rates,  beginning 
with  1921  when  drastic  reductions  were 


*Chief  Justice  Taft  in  Dayton-Goose 
Creek  Rv.  Co.  vs.  United  Stales,  26.3 
U.  S.  456,  478. 


made  in  the  rates  on  grains,  grain  prod- 
ucts and  hay,  and  on  livestock  in  our 
territory,  and  in  1922,  when  the  freight 
rates  on  all  other  commodities  were  re- 
duced 10  per  cent,  all  pursuant  to  de- 
cisions of  your  honorable  connnission. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  numer- 
our  other  decisions  dealing  with  rates  on 
particular  commodities  which  have  re- 
sulted in  further  loss  of  revenue.  There 
have  also,  from  time  to  time,  been  cer- 
tain readjustments  made  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  in  the  usual  course  of 
business,  which  have,  to  some  extent, 
atTected  the  general  rate  level.  Some  of 
these  were  made  necessary  by  the  in- 
direct effect  of  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sion readjusting  other  rates. 

While  it  has  on  occasion  been  criti- 
cally asserted  that  the  railroads  them- 
selves have  contributed  to  the  down- 
ward trend  of  freight  rate  levels  by  vol- 
untary reductions  in  rates,  such  reduc- 
tions constitute  a  small  part  of  the  total 
rate  reductions  which  have  taken  place 
since  1920.  Such  voluntary  reductions 
as  have  been  made  have  been  the  result 
either  of  managerial  judgment  as  to  rates 
which  might  be  required  for  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  in  particular  circum- 
stances or  they  have  been  the  natural  re- 
sult of  competition  between  railroads, 
the  competitive  principle  of  railroads,  the 
competitive  principle  of  railroad  opera- 
tion having  been  retained  and  safe- 
guarded by  congress  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920  as  being  in  the  public 
interest. 

In  1925,  the  western  district  carriers 
undertook,  through  appropriate  proceed- 
ings before  this  commission,  to  secure 
an  increased  freight  rate  level  in  their 
territory.  Such  increased  freight  rate 
level  we  l)elieved  necessary  in  order  that 
we  might  more  nearly  approximate 
earnings  which  would  be  c(iuivalent  to 
the  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  railroad 
property  in  the  aggregate  in  our  district, 
which  fair  return  congress  has  recog- 
nized as  essential  to  the  maintenance  for 
the  present  and  for  the  future  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  transportation.  Kven 
aside  from  this  recognition,  it  is  axi- 
omatic that  adeciuate  earnings  are  es- 
sential to  adequate  transportation.  Our 
petition  for  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
was  denied  in  Revenues  in  Western  Dis- 
trict, decided  July  14,  1926,  11.5  I.  C.  C. 
.3,  upon  the  groimd  that  no  financial 
emergency  existed  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
horizontal  increase  in  freight  rates 
throughout  the  western  district. 

Since  that  time  we  have  continued  our 
l)est  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ope- 
ration and  have  been  successful  in 
achieving  substantial  results.  This  we 
have  done  througli  close  supervision, 
through  improvements  in  methods,  such 


as  longer  engine  runs,  fuel  economies, 
reduction  in  loss  and  damage  claims 
and  a  more  intensive  use  of  equipment, 
and  through  expenditures  for  improved 
facilities,  including  machinery  and  tools. 
Some  of  these  results  have  been  at- 
tained only  through  the  helpful  coopera- 
tion of  the  employes  and  the  shippers. 
Substantial  increases  have  been  brought 
about  in  net  ton  miles  per  freight  train 
mile  and  per  locomotive  mile,  net  ton 
miles  per  train  hour,  car  miles  per  car 
day  and  miles  per  train  hour,  all  of 
which  have  tended  toward  reduction  in 
operating  expenses.  Service  has  been 
improved  and  delay  resulting  from  car 
shortage  eliminated.  Among  the  bene- 
fits to  the  public  which  have  resulted 
from  the  more  expeditious  and  certain 
movement  of  freight  has  been  tiie  reduc- 
tion in  stock  which  jobbers  aiul  mer- 
chants are  obliged  to  carry.  .Meanwhile, 
we  have  been  reipiired,  througli  arbitra- 
tion and  mediation  proceedings  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  to  increase  the 
wage  scales  of  various  classes  of  em- 
ployes until  today  for  many  classes  of 
employes  these  wage  scales  exceed  those 
which  were  in  effect  during  t!ie  federal 
control  and  guaranty  periods  of  1920, 
which  were  the  highest  wages  that  had 
been  paid  up  to  that  time. 

During  this  period,  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  automobile  bus  in  our 
territory,  coupled  with  the  increased  use 
of  privately-owned  automobiles,  has  re- 
sulted in  further  drastic  curtailment  of 
l)as7ienger  revenue.  The  automobile 
truck  has  likewise  diverted  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  freight  traffic  from  the 
railroads  to  the  higliwa>s  and  its  radius 
of  operation  is  being  constantl\'  extend- 
ed. These  automobiles  are  using  the 
public  highways  with  little  or  no  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  same,  whereas  in  1929 
Class  I  carriers  in  the  western  district 
expended  for  the  maintenance  of  ways 
and  structures  $346,48,?, .316  ar.d  in  ad- 
dition thereto  ow'iicd  the  roadbeds  on 
which  they  operated,  which  represented 
a  large  property  value  on  which  it  is 
essential,  under  the  present  s.\  stem  of 
operation,  that  they  should  earn  a  fair 
return.  The  railroads  also  pay  taxes 
upon  this  and  other  of  their  property, 
which  taxes  have  been  increT>ing  in  re- 
cent years  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
public  expenditures  for  highway  con- 
struction. In  other  words,  the  railroads 
have  been  required  to  pay  in  part  for  the 
facilities  used  by  competitive  forms  of 
transportation. 

In  addition  to  this,  new  construction 
of  pipelines  throughout  large  sections  of 
the  western  district  for  natural  gas  is 
already  making  important  inroads  upon 
the  revenue  from  coal  traffic  of  western 
district  carriers  and  gives  promise  in 
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the  future  of  seriously  curtailing  the 
nioveinent  of  coal  and  other  fuel 
throughout  the  territory.  Likewise,  there 
are  under  construction  extensive  sys- 
tems of  pipelines  to  transport  gasoline 
which  will  further  reduce  both  the  ton- 
nage and  revenue  of  the  railroads.  This 
pipeline  construction  for  natural  gas  and 
gasoline  constitutes  a  most  serious 
present  and  future  menace  to  railroad 
revenue.  Its  adverse  effect  upon  highly 
important  revenue  producing  trafiic  is 
apparent,  for  in  1929  western  district 
Class  I  railroads  received  $.M  7,21 3,226 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  and  pe- 
troleum and  its  products. 

During  the  same  period,  there  has 
heen  a  further  development  of  inland 
waterways,  and  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment barge  lines  which  has  resulted  in 
a  serious  diversion  of  an  increasingly 
large  volume  of  freight  traffic  from  the 
steam  railroads  to  the  waterways.  This 
waterway  competition,  like  tb.c  use  of 
the  public  highways  by  the  automobile 
bus  and  truck  in  transportation  service 
competitive  with  the  railroads,  is  being 
carried  on  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  so  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
competitive  cost  is  in  effect  being  borne 
by  the  general  public  as  contrasted  with 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight.  In- 
cluded in  this  general  public  which  is 
being  taxed  to  support,  in  part,  this 
water  competition  are  the  railroads.  The 
difficulties  which  the  railroads  in  the 
western  district  encounter  in  meeting 
this  competition  and  undertaking  to 
maintain  their  traffic  and  revcr.ues  are 
obvious. 

The  diversion  of  freight  traffic  to  the 
automobile  truck  has  proceeded  already 
to  a  point  where  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  short  haul  freight  traffic  b.as  been 
lost  by  the  rail  carriers.  Coincident  with 
this,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  regulatory  authority  to 
require  reductions  in  freight  rates  for 
the  longer  hauls  with  the  result  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  rail  carrier  is  being 
required  not  only  to  witness  a  diver- 
sion of  short  haul  traffic  to  the  highway, 
but  coincidentally  to  receive  reduced 
revenues  on  the  long  haul  traffic  which 
is  still  transported  by  railroad. 

The  facts  which  we  have  heretofore 
stated  have  no  direct  relation  to  the 
present  depression  in  business  in  the 
United  States.  Their  adverse  effect  upon 
the  railroads  in  the  western  district 
has  necessarily  been  emphasized  by  the 
condition  which  has  confronted  the 
country  during  the  current  year.  A  re- 
vival of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  would  not,  however,  in  and  of 
itself  solve  the  problems  incident  to  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  transportation 
b\  railroad  for  the  future  in  the  western 
district. 

Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year,  the  railroads  in  our  dis- 
trict, with  other  railroads  in  t!ie  United 
States,  were  requested  by  high  public 
authority  to  undertake,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  such  construc- 
tive programs  of  capital  expenditures 
as  would,  in  the  public  interest,  assist 
in  alleviating  the  depressed  condition  of 
industry  and  in  overcoming  threatened 
unemployment.  In  response  to  this  re- 
quest, we  laid  out  specific  programs  of 
capital  expenditures  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  desired  result,  which  pro- 
grams have  been  carried  out  in  so  far 
as  possible.    More  recently,  during  the 


period  in  which  the  drought  conditions 
adversely  affected  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, with  a  consecjuent  untoward  effect 
on  business,  we  were  asked  to  reduce 
rates  for  the  movement  of  live  stock 
from  the  drought-stricken  ar.-as  and  of 
hay,  water  and  feed  into  sucli  areas,  and 
we  have  undertaken  to  provide  reduced 
rates  for  this  purpose,  generally  33  1/3 
per  cent  below  the  regular  rates,  result- 
ing in  a  further  diminution  of  revenue 
during  the  period  in  which  these  emer- 
gency rates  remain  in  effect. 

We  direct  attention  to  these  consid- 
erations of  national  concern  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  the  railroads  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  coope- 
rate in  times  of  need. 

Without  undertaking  to  make  any  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  future  on  this  score, 
we  submit  that  any  general  rate  reduc- 
tions, or,  in  fact,  any  material  reductions 
of  rates  on  commodities  which  consti- 
tute a  substantial  portion  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  western  railroads,  would  menace 
our  already  insufficient  revenue  to  a 
point  where  grave  consequences  may 
ensue. 

Even  prior  to  the  drastic  decline  in 
the  volume  of  business,  the  railroads  in 
the  western  district  as  a  whole  were  not 
able  to  paj'  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders in  keeping  with  the  risk  at- 
tendant upon  investment  in  this  charac- 
ter of  securities.  In  this  and  other  re- 
spects, the  railroads  of  the  western  dis- 
trict were  in  a  much  more  unfavorable 
condition,  in  comparison  with  railroads 
in  other  sections,  than  existed  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  World  War.  W'e  sub- 
mit to  you  that  if  the  railroads  in  the 
western  district  are  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish adequate  transportation  facilities  for 
the  people  in  that  section  of  the  United 
States  which  they  serve,  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  absorb  any  more 
general  rate  reductions  at  this  time,  or 
until  the  returns  from  operation  are  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  than 
at  jiresent. 

After  describing  general  adverse 
conditions  in  great  detail  the  execu- 
tives' statement  continues : 

We  are  submitting  for  your  consid- 
eration some  of  the  outstanding  facts  of 
the  present  situation.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Present  income  of  the  western  dis- 
trict railroads  has  become  insufficient  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
transportation  for  the  future. 

2.  Carriers  in  the  western  district  as 
a  whole  cannot  expect  to  continue  con- 
structive programs  of  capital  expendi- 
tures in  the  face  of  further  diminution 
of  their  inadequate  revenue. 

3.  In  no  year  since  1920  liave  car- 
riers in  the  western  district  as  a  whole 
been  in  receipt  of  earnings  equivalent 
to  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  their 
property. 

4.  The  decline  in  passenger  travel  by 
railroads  continues  to  reduce  income  of 
these  railroads  to  a  disturbing  degree. 

5.  Forms  of  competitive  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  unregulated  transportation 
which  have  been  and  are  being  devel- 
oped, some  by  government  aid,  have 
prevented  the  normal  growth  of  freight 
traffic  on  the  railroads. 

6.  The  great  decline  in  car  loadings 
of  freight  in  the  western  district  con- 
tinues and  there  is  no  immediate  prom- 
ise of  its  restoration  to  a  normal  level. 


7.  Freight  rate  levels  in  the  western 
district,  w-hen  measured  by  any  stand- 
ard, fail  to  reflect  the  increase  in  ope- 
rating costs  compared  to  the  prewar 
level  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States. 

8.  Before  the  war,  railroads  in  the 
western  district  were  able  to  pay  to  their 
stockholders  dividends,  although  mod- 
est, in  a  greater  ratio  to  their  capital 
stock  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  situation  has  been  com- 
pletely reversed. 

9.  Railroad  net  operating  income  in 
the  western  district  has  been  so  deplet- 
ed during  the  present  year  that,  for  the 
first  six  months  thereof,  it  is  less  than 
the  interest  accruals  upon  the  funded 
debt,  with  no  margin  for  either  divi- 
dends or  surplus. 

10.  The  curtailment  of  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  ways  and  structures 
and  equipment,  which  has  been  neces- 
sary in  the  face  of  reduced  income,  has 
proceeded  to  a  point  where  the  neces- 
sity for  further  action  along  this  line 
cannot  be  viewed  as  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

11.  Even  with  a  restoration  of  gen- 
eral business  conditions  and  traffic  vol- 
ume to  a  more  nearly  normal  level,  it 
will  take  the  western  railroads  a  con- 
siderable period  to  solve  the  problems 
which  the  present  situation  has  forced 
upon  them,  even  if  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  present  situation  are 
to  be  avoided. 

The  statement  shows  tliat  the  net 
railway  operating  income  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1930  was  $113,760,610. 
This  is  less  than  one-half  the  annual 
interest  charges  on  funded  and  un- 
funded debt  of  western  district  car- 
riers in  1928,  the  last  year  for  which 
data  are  available.  -Such  interest 
charges  were  $266,815,22-1.  (I.C.C. 
Statistics,  Statement  No.  24.) 

In  the  two  later  months  of  July 
and  August,  for  which  certain  data 
is  now  available,  the  net  railway  ope- 
rating income  has  continued  to  be 
radically  below  that  of  the  same 
months  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
as  follows : 

Net  railway  o])erating  income — 
western  district,  July  and  August : 

1928   "  $  95,028,103 

1929    114,161,588 

1930    83,846,587 

The  statement  w-as  signed  by  the 
following  railroad  presidents :  L.  W. 
Baldwin,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific; 
Charles  Donnelly,  of  the  Northern 
Pacific;  L.  A.  Downs,  of  the  Illinois 
Central;  J.  E.  Gorman,  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  Carl  R. 
Gray,  of  the  Union  Pacific;  A.  D. 
McDonald  (vice  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Southern 
Pacific)  ;  Fred  W.  Sargent,  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  H.  A. 
Scandrett,  of  the  Chicago.  Milwau- 
kee, St.  Paul  &  Pacific;  W.  B.  Sto- 
rey, of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe;  and  F.  E.  Williamson,  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
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Deferred  Maintenance  and 
Economic  Loss 

To  OLD  RAILROAD  HEX  deferred  mainteance,  spells 
just  one  thing,  economic  loss.  Today  when  the 
hue  and  cry  comes  from  every  quarter  for 
assistance  in  relieving  unemployment  the  railroads 
should  use  every  means  possible  to  avoid  reducing 
maintenance  forces.  Industrial  corporations,  if  they 
suffer  a  loss  in  business,  do  not  reduce  their  plant 
and  equipment  maintenance  except  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  in  volume  of  business. 

Many  large  organizations,  during  periods  of  de- 
pression, have  empIo}-ed  their  forces  in  making  ex- 
tensive improvements  to  plants  so  as  to  be  in  better 
position  to  handle  more  economically  the  large  vol- 
ume of  business  which  usually  follows  all  slack  pe- 
riods. For  the  railroads  to  reduce  maintenance  by  a 
higher  per  cent  than  the  actual  gross  loss  in  traffic, 
in  order  to  make  a  better  temporary  showing  in  the 
net  return,  is  neither  good  business  policy,  good  eco- 
nomics nor  fair  to  the  men  forced  out  of  employment 
at  a  time  when  the  country's  economic  condition  re- 
quires that  they  be  kept  busy. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however  obvious  the  old 
saying  may  be,  that  no  one  man  can  cooperate  by 
himself.  It  is  equally  true  that  loyalty  never  can  be 
a  one-sided  affair;  at  least  it  never  should  be.  Em- 
ployers also  must  contribute  something. 


Buy  Now 

Cheap  money  and  low  prices  make  this  an  effective 
time  to  purchase  railroad  equipment.  While  figures 
prepared  by  the  American  Railway  Association  show 
large  surpluses  of  cars  and  locomotives  available  for 
service,  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  this 
equipment  is  economically  obsolete.  Mr.  Houston, 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  a 
recent  address  said, 

"If  the  present  rate  of  replacement  continues,  that 
is,  if  by  1940  only  25.000  locomotives  have  been  put 
into  the  inventory  since  1920.  and  say  30,000  to  35,000 
locomotives  then  in  use  are  more  than  20  years  old, 
the  operating  economy  of  the  then  existing  inventory 
will  be  so  far  below  the  best  obtainable  from  the- 
motive  power  of  the  last  ten  years  input,  that  the 
holders  of  it  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition with  the  railroad  which  has  got  rid  of  its 
old  equipment." 

At  present  money  is  available  at  such  a  low  rate 
for  financing,  and  prices  are  at  such  a  low  point  that 
railroads  making  purchases  now  are  not  only  assured 
of  having  equipment  at  a  lower  capital  expenditure, 
when  traffic  increases  and  it  is  needed,  but  also  will 
be  in  a  position  to  show  greater  operating  economies 
which  will  more  than  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  ex- 
penditures. 

Purchasing  equipment  at  this  time  will  have  a  de- 
cided effect  also  on  the  present  depression,  which  in 
turn  will  afifect  the  railroads  more  quickly  than  any 
other  line  of  industry.  For  example,  it  is  said  that 
the  steel  producer  requires  about  six  tons  of  raw 


material  to  i)roduce  a  ton  of  steel,  'i'herefore,  seven 
tons  of  traffic  would  be  produced  for  every  ton  of 
steel  used  in  equipment  building.  During  the  past 
month  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  equipment  market.  Such  roads  as  the  B  &  O, 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  Norfolk  Western  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania, are  to  be  commended  for  coming  out  with 
equipment  orders  involving  more  than  16  million 
dollars  which  will  aflford  employment  during  the 
winter  to  thousands  of  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  every  period  of  de- 
pression in  this  country  has  been  broken  when  the 
railroads  started  to  buy.  If  the  railroads  at  this 
time  came  into  the  market  for  their  actual  require- 
ments to  bring  their  stocks  of  material  on  hand, 
which  are  badly  depleted,  up  to  normal,  released 
their  rail  and  track  requirements  for  next  year,  and 
purchased  20,000  cars  and  three  hundred  or  more 
locomotives,  the  backbone  of  the  present  economic 
depression  would  be  broken.  (3ther  large  industries 
would  enter  the  market  for  requirements,  fearing  ad- 
vancing prices,  and  the  whole  volume  would  bring  a 
stability  to  employment  and  a  confidence  to  the  pub- 
lic which  would  result  in  a  general  buying  movement 
of  all  the  necessities  and  many  of  the  luxuries. 

W'hat  we  need  now  is  a  leader,  and  the  railroads, 
as  in  the  past,  should  be  the  bell-cow  to  lead  us  to  a 
new  peak  of  industrial  prosperity. 


The  Inevitable  Day 

The  faithful  courier  of  facts  and  figures.  Railroad 
Data,  has  sent  us,  recently,  some  extremely  interesting 
excerpts  from  an  address  by  Fred  W.  Sargent,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  be- 
fore the  American  Bankers'  Association  convention. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  talking  about  bonds  and  confiscation, 
unpleasant  but  very'  important  subjects  right  now. 

In  the  same  mail  bringing  ]\Ir.  .Sargent's  address 
came  a  three-page  statement  quoting  Moody's  In- 
vestors' Service,  but  not  signed  by  that  company,  dis- 
cussing the  status  of  certain  railnjad  bonds. 

Mr.  .Sargent  told  the  .\mcrican  bankers  that  the 
total  amount  of  railroad  bonds  of  all  classes  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public  amounts  to  12  or 
13  billion  dollars.  jMany  of  these  bonds,  he  said,  are 
owned  by  trust  cfimpanies  and  banks,  including  sav- 
ings banks.  At  present  their  future  is  affected  seri- 
ously by  fle])ressed  and  dc])leted  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads. In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Sargent 
said,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  check  in  the  process  of 
rate  reductions,  while  competitive  forms  of  transpor- 
tation continue  to  be  developed. 

'i'urn  now,  for  a  moment,  lo  the  >tatcm('nt  (pioted 
as  coming  from  Moody's  bureau:  'I'hc  bonds  of 
eleven  out  of  36  Class  1  roads,  it  says,  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  status  as  legal  issues  for  the  investment 
of  New  York  state  savings  banks  unless  tlic  ])resent 
law  is  amended.  Declining  net  operating  income 
may  remove  these  bonds,  automatically,  from  (he 
class  now  approved  by  the  state  banking  law. 

This,  we  believe,  creates  a  very  serious  situation. 
Under  the  banking  laws  of  New  York  state  mortgage 
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bonds,  if  they  are  to  qualify  as  leg-al  investments  for 
savings  banks,  must  be  the  oljligations  of  companies 
that  "in  each  year  for  at  least  five  of  the  six  fiscal 
years,  and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  next  preceding  such 
investment"  earned  an  amount  availal)le  for  fixed 
charges  "not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  such 
fixed  charges."  Should  a  railroad  company  fail  to 
earn  its  fixed  charges  one  and  one-half  times,  its 
bonds  are  removed  arbitrarily  from  the  legal  list  at 
the  termination  of  the  year.  Moody's  Service  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  bonds  of  only  a  few  companies 
fell  into  such  a  category  on  the  basis  of  earnings  for 
the  first  six  months,  but  that  "as  a  result  of  large 
declines  in  net  railway  operating  income  in  July  and 
August,  and  also  indicated  for  September  and  Octo- 
ber, the  list  of  these  unfavorable  possibilities  has 
grown." 

It  may  be  a  depressing  thought,  but  it  does  begin 
to  look  as  if  the  Inevitable  Day  had  arrived  when 
something  must  be  done.  No  matter  how  many  ex- 
tensions you  have  had  or  how  much  compound  inter- 
est you  have  paid,  the  day  always  comes  when  the 
banker  looks  the  other  way  when  you  talk  about 
hard  times.  The  old  farm  will  stand  just  so  many 
mortgages  and  no  more.  When  the  crops  produced 
fail  to  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  interest,  and  a  little 
something  on  the  ])rincii)al,  you  may  expect  to  see 
new  faces  in  the  old  home  pretty  soon. 

Instead  of  the  farm  let  us  substitute  the  railroads. 
Their  earnings,  which  are  the  railroads'  crops,  have 
been  poor  throughout  the  year.  Their  net  return, 
now  referred  to  as  the  comedy-relief  of  this  tragedy, 
has  been  about  3.59  i)er  cent  on  their  investment  in 
property  used  in  transportation.  This  is  less  than 
they  have  to  pay  for  the  money  represented  by  the 
bonds  or  mortgages  for  12  or  13  billion  dollars.  .\nd 
at  this  i)oint,  without  ;iny  more  technicalities,  we 
take  up  one  more  situation : 

Executives  of  western  lines  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  October  28 
which  declares  a  situation  exists  "sufticiently  serious 
to  menace  the  mainten;ince  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion for  the  future." 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  statement  more  serious 
coming  from  the  executives  of  these  western  lines. 
But  figures  and  facts  justify  such  language.  In  the 
first  eight  months  this  j'ear  eleven  of  the.se  lines  were 
operated  at  a  loss.  Six  eastern  lines  and  two  in  the 
.South  were  in  the  same  condition.  19  in  all. 

Why.  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  ever 
known  in  the  railroad  business,  are  these  roads  in 
such  condition?  We  are  not  going  to  burden  this 
editorial  with  the  figures  for  the  year  or  for  other 
years ;  they  are  availa])le  to  anyone  ;  but  we  are  going 
to  answer  that  question,  and  very  briefly,  as  we  see  it. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Moody's  Investors'  Serv- 
ice mentions  the  l)onds  of  elei'en  Class  1  roads  as  be- 
ing likely  to  lose  their  legal  status  as  investments 
for  savings  banks  in  New  York  state,  the  world's 
financial  center.  Doubtless  these  eleven  roads  are 
the  ones  reported  as  operating  as  a  loss  for  eight 
months. 

Why  is  the  net  return  for  that  period  down  to  3.59 
for  eight  months — and  much  lower  than  that  for 
certain  months?  Because  the  rates  the  roads  are 
permitted  to  charge  are  not.  and  have  not  for  several 
years  been  high  enough  to  permit  the  properties  to 
yield  a  higher  return.  Why  not?  Because  the  In- 
terstate   Commerce    Commission    has  persistently 


neglected  to  enforce  the  very  plain  mandate  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920.  requiring  it  to  approve 
rates  high  enough  to  insure  a  "fair  return." 

Why  has  the  commission  failed  in  this  duty? 

Docs  not  the  commission  know  that  its  failure  to 
protect  the  nation's  transportation  machine  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  very  likeh-  to  result  in  government 
ownership? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  an  ex- 
tremely overburdened  and  much-harassed  arm  of  the 
federal  government.  Even  with  the  enormous  or- 
ganization under  its  direction  it  is  far  behind  in  its 
work.  After  ten  years  it  produced  a  plan  of  consoli- 
dation of  railroads,  required  by  the  Transportation 
Act,  acceptable  to  no  one  outside  the  commission. 
Its  administration  of  the  so-called  Valuation  .\ct, 
f.\nicndment  19)  has  cost  the  people  and  the  rail- 
roads many  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  disapproved 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  is  worth- 
less today.  Finally,  to  go  no  farther  into  the  disa])- 
pointing  record,  the  commission  is  the  slowest  of  all 
slow  government  l)odies.  Charged  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  country's  railroads,  it  is  itself  the  out- 
standing example  of  an  organization  most  in  need  of 
regulation.  Put  with  this  opinion  the  fact  that  the 
commission  is  expected  to  do  more  highly  technical 
work  than  any  such  body  could  accomplish  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  we  are  confronted  by  the  natu- 
ral question,  W'hat  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

Obviously,  the  way  out  is  to  relieve  the  commis- 
sion of  some  of  its  onerous  duties.  And  how  may 
this  be  done?  With  the  utmost  friendliness,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  President  appoint  one  more  fact- 
finding commission.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  a 
proper  inquiry  might  develop  the  urgent  need  of  re- 
])ealing  many  objectionable  and  entirely  unnecessary 
laws,  and  at  least  one  resolution  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hoch  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  nation's  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  .Soviet  economics,  so  bad  that  even  the 
Supreme  Court  frowned  upon  it. 

^\'hat  about  this  proposed  fact-finding  commis- 
sion? .Such  a  body  might  be  composed  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Mr. 
McManamy.  a  trained  railroad  man  with  a  good 
supply  of  common  sense ;  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  both 
houses  of  congress;  the  general  counsel  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  E.xecutivcs,  Colonel  Thom,  and 
possibly  the  chairman  or  president  of  the  national 
associations  of  state  public  utilities  commissions  as 
direct  representatives  of  the  people. 

These  gentlemen  certainly  ought  to  turn  up  some 
interesting  and  important  facts  for  ]VIr.  Hoover.  In- 
deed the  possibilities  are  overwhelming.  The  people 
ought  to  know  just  how  much  of  their  money,  paid  in 
taxes,  is  being  spent  ineffectively.  They  ought  to 
know  just  what  is  the  commission's  attitude  toward 
government  ownership  of  railroads — not  the  attitude 
of  one  member,  but  of  all — because  it  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  if  the  entire  body  favored  that  undesirable 
consummation  it  could  have  done  little  more  to  bring 
it  about  than  it  has  done  in  its  administration  of  the 
Transportation  Act. 

One  more  fact  might  be  develoijed:  If  something 
constructive  is  not  done  at  Washington,  especially 
for  these  western  lines,  and  done  pretty  quickly,  too, 
government  ownership  or  control  is  just  what  the 
roads  and  the  people  are  facing.  It  must  be  ap]iar- 
ent  to  fair-minded  persons  that  the  railroads  can  not 
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long  contend  Avith  overwhelming  competition,  part 
of  it  subsidized  by  the  government  itself  on  our 
rivers ;  they  can  not  maintain  adequate  transporta- 
tion on  declining  rates,  and  pay  interest  on  bonded 
indebtedness — on  3.59  or  less  as  a  net  return.  Not  if 
the  roads  are  to  outrun  the  sheriff.  It  can  not  be  done. 


We  Have  Much  To  Be  Thankful  For 

The  prepositional  ending  of  this  headline  is  ex- 
cused with  the  explanation  that  it  is  taken  from  a 
most  encouraging  old  song,  a  song  very  likely  to 
bring  the  listener  sharply  to  attention.  It  is  a  song 
intended,  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  disappoint- 
ments and  failures,  with  problems,  obstacles,  and  the 
inevitable  shocks  of  fortune,  to  make  men  remember 
as  they  might  not  otherwise  do,  the  almost  innumer- 
able compensations  of  life  for  which  they  ought  to 
be  thankful.    Let  us  reason  this  out. 

One  of  the  lamentable  weaknesses  of  men  and  women 
is  a  tendency  to  magnify  the  bad  things,  the  discourage- 
ments, the  imagined  injury  some  one  has  done  them. 
Men  will  staj-  awake  at  night  thinking  over  the  ac- 
tions they  might  have  taken,  the  Avords  they  might 
have  spoken,  the  ways  in  which  they  might  have 
evaded  the  crash.  To  tell  such  a  man  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  is  missing  the  sunshine  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  forgetting  the  blessings  of  good  health,  and 
the  affection  of  those  who  believe  in  him  and  in  his 
aljility  to  achieve  things  worth  while  despite  all  the 
wreckage  of  his  plans;  to  tell  him  these  things  is 
not  to  give  him  great  comfort  unless  his  philosophy 
of  life  is  made  over,  renovated,  founded  upon  a  new 
basis  of  human  gratefulness. 

iVIen  out  of  work,  carrying  a  load  of  debt,  uncer- 
tain which  way  to  turn,  are  likely  to  be  cynical  in  the 
presence  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  But  even  such  as 
these  may  find  reason  for  thankfulness  and  hope  if 
they  still  have  health,  because  in  this  land  no  man 
and  no  man's  family  is  allowed  to  suffer  if  they  have 
the  courage  to  speak. 

And  better  times  arc  coming.  We  all  knotv  this. 
They  must  come.  The  old  assurance,  however  trite,  that 
the  sun  really  is  shining  somewhere  has  genuine 
value.  In  this  instance,  when  business  everywhere 
seems  to  stagger,  we  still  can  remember  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  improvement  must  come. 
The  world  must  be  fed  and  clothed.  Trains  must  run, 
or  at  least  some  of  them  ;  automobiles  must  continue 
to  be  operated  ;  airplanes  will  go  on  flying,  and  all 
these  things  need  the  goods  that  men  and  women 
make. 

Then,  too,  if  you  count  up  at  night  all  the  bad 
things  of  the  day,  and  set  against  them  the  good 
things,  the  pleasant  items,  you  are  certain  to  be 
astonished  when  you  discover  the  balance  nearly  al- 
ways favors  the  better  side. 

Even  the  farmers  have  much  reason  for  grateful- 
ness.   They,  at  least,  are  not  out  of  work. 


The  Aristocrats  of  Labor 

Employes  on  American  railroads,  l)y  which,  of 
course,  we  mean  to  include  those  in  Canada,  ought 
to  be  glad  they  live  and  labor  on  this  continent  when 
they  read  the  latest  official  news  from  England  abtnit 
wage  schedules  of  men  doing  similar  work.  The 
head  of  the  National  Union  of  Kailwaymen,  acting 
on  the  instructions  of  the  general  meeting  to  draft 
proposals  for  a  program  particularly  designed  to 


benefit  the  lower-paid  grades  and  shopmen,  has  de- 
cided that  the  policy  of  the  union  shall  be:  (1)  Mini- 
mum wage  of  £2 :10s  ($12.17)  a  week  for  all  adult 
employes,  with  the  consolidation  of  the  existing  war 
wage  of  railway  shopworkcrs.  (2)  Guaranteed  week 
for  railway  shopworkcrs.  (3)  One  week's  holida\' 
with  pay  for  railway  >hi )])\vorkers.  (4)  All  employes 
to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  agreed  na- 
tional and  local  machinery.  A  general  special  meet- 
ing of  delegates  was  called  to  gather  in  London  late 
in  October  to  consider  the  proposals. 


A  Champion  of  Justice 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Octol)er  31  appeared  a 
portrait  of  Joseph  \V.  Fifer,  former  governor  of 
Illinois  who  celebrated  his  90th  birthday  anniversary 
the  previous  day.  Ordinarily  such  an  event  is  par- 
ticularly of  local  interest,  but  the  story  of  Governor 
Fifer's  long  and  useful  career  contains  a  chapter 
which  we  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

From  1899  to  Dec.  31,  1905,  when  he  resigned, 
Governor  Fifer  was  a  member  of  the  commission. 
As  frequently  happens  when  fresh  intelligence  is 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  commission,  he  ren- 
dered a  very  intelligent  verdict  with  respect  to  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  then  existing  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law.  We  forget  the  exact  case, 
but  it  had  something  to  do  with  ha}'  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  if  his  policy  had  been 
maintained,  the  extended  discussions  and  contro- 
versies about  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  probably 
would  not  have  taken  place  and  railroad  men  might 
be  happier  than  they  are. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  small  popula- 
tion of  the  intermountain  states,  even  with  the  vocif- 
erous oratory  of  their  representatives  in  congress, 
have  been  sufficient  to  put  into  the  law  restrictive 
regulations  which  are  contrary  to  every  known 
theory  of  transportation,  and  cfintrary  to  the  prac- 
tices in  every  country  but  ours. 

Consider  the  situation:  The  states  interested  in  a 
free  and  sensil)le  interpretation  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  are,  in  part,  as  follows,  with  their  ])o!)n- 
lation  : 

California    5,672,009 

Oregon    952,691 

Washing;  on    1,561,967 

Illinois    7,607,684 

Indiana    .3,225,600 

Michigan    4.842,280 

Missouri    3.620.961 

Ohio    6.639,837 

Wisconsin      2.930,282 

The  states  opposing  are,  we  believe,  these: 

Arizona    435,833 

Colorado    1.035,043 

Idaho    445,837 

Montana    536,332 

Nevada    90.981 

New  Mexico    427.216 

Wyoming    224.597 

Utah    502.582 

The  Constitution  of  the  I'nitcd  States  re(|uircs  for 
every  inrlividual  "equal  and  exact  justice."  As  far 
west  as  Chicago  freight  is  shi])ped  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  transported  thence  by  vessel  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  seaboard,  while 
congress,  which  controls  the  intercoastal  vessels 
through  the  so-called  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
.States  and  through  preferential  duties  through  the 
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Panama  Canal,  is  permitting  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
cities  to  avail  themselves  of  the  water  transportation, 
and  is  refusing  to  loosen  the  restrictions  which  pre- 
vent the  middle  west  competing  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  establishing  and  maintaining  relations 
with  the  communities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  wortii  noticing  that  the  increase  in  ijopulation  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930  in  the  states  first  named  exceeds 
the  total  ])opnlation  of  the  states  in  the  second  list  yet  the 
last  named  states,  with  their  smaller  population,  ai)])car 
to  control  the  application  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  which  proves  so  oppressive  to  America's  railroads. 


World-Wide  Railroad  Conditions 

A  survey  of  the  earnings  of  railroads  outside  the 
United  States,  incomplete  as  it  must  be,  is  startling 
in  its  similarity  to  our  own.  Foreign  Railway  News, 
sent  from  departments  in  Washington,  report  that 
the  receipts  of  government  lines  in  Japan  from  April 
1  to  the  end  of  June,  showed  a  decline  of  about  20 
million  yen  (about  ten  million  dollars)  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1929.  This  leads  Japanese 
railway  officials  to  estimate  that  for  the  whole  fiscal 
year  the  income  will  be  fully  60  million  yen  under 
last  year. 

In  South  Africa  earnings  have  dropped  to  such  a 
low  point  that  many  curtailments  are  planned.  These 
include  discontinuance  of  piece  work  schedules  af- 
fecting many  hundreds  of  employes ;  trains  are  being 
taken  off;  shops  are  working  only  on  repairs;  no 
new  developments  are  to  be  undertaken.  Some 
trains  are  to  be  run  only  four  times  a  week. 

In  Australia  the  government  lines  have  taken  off 
the  dining  cars  on  the  Melbourne  route,  shop  forces 
are  reduced,  and  other  men  are  working  only  part 
time.  Large  numbers  of  trains  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued temporarily. 

Earnings  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railways  are 
about  five  million  roubles  (one  rouble  equals  aliout 
Slyi  cents)  under  those  of  1929;  South  Alanchurian 
earnings  are  20  to  25  million  yen  less  than  a  year 
ago.  The  same  condition  is  reported  for  railroads 
in  Ireland,  England,  Finland,  Germany,  and  indeed 
all  c(juntries  reporting.  In  India  alone  the  earnings 
from  April  1  to  August  23  were  nearly  ten  million 
dollars  less  than  in  that  period  last  year. 


Automatic  Connectors 

The  Canadian  Railway  Act  contains  this  clause  re- 
quiring the  use  of  a  device  made  to  do  the  things  de- 
scribed : 

298  (c)  To  securely  couple  and  connect  the  cars  com- 
posing the  train,  and  to  attach  the  engine  to  such  train 
with  coui)lers  which  couple  automatically  by  impact,  and 
which  can  be  uncoupled  without  the  necessity  of  men 
going  in  between  the  ends  of  the  cars. 

The  lirotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  applied 
to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada 
to  hold  hearings  for  the  immediate  and  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  automatic  train  pipe  con- 
nectors, in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  railway  em- 
ployes, and  for  an  order  to  adopt  automatic  devices 
which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  men  going  be- 
tween cars,  as  provided  in  the  Railwav  Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  application  a  hearing  was  held 
at  Ottawa,  October  21,  when  evidence  was  presented 
b}'  the  representatives  of  the  brotherhood  and  of  the 


railroads.  The  railroads'  representatives  declared 
they  were  willing  to  adopt  connectors  if  they  were 
standardized  on  railroads  in  the  United  States.  To 
adopt  any  other  kind,  they  declared,  would  impede 
trafYic  at  points  of  interchange.  They  then  presented 
evidence  showing  connectors  were  now  being  tested 
at  J'urdue  University  under  agreement  of  the 
brotherhood,  the  Interstate  Coinmerce  Commission, 
and  the  American  Railway  Association. 

A.  C.  Boyce,  K.  C.  speaking  for  the  brotherhood, 
contended  that  "the  Purdue  experiments  were  noth- 
ing more  than  a  gesture,  with  the  purpose  of  delay- 
ing the  testing  of  mechanical  devices  for  many 
years." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  railroads  always  have 
displayed  regrettable  inertia,  and  almost  no  disposi- 
tion to  cooperate  in  developing  automatic  train  pipe 
connectors.  It  is  not  a  novelty  that  men  are  discuss- 
ing. It  appeared  as  far  back  as  1896.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  the  roads  have  tried  to  excuse  inac- 
tion I)y  arguing  that  no  device  had  yet  been  devel- 
oped that  would  satisfactorily  insure  unqualified  and 
perfect  operation  under  all  conditions. 

This  is  nonsense.  What  device  ever  has  met  such 
requirements  in  its  inception?  If  this  poor  logic 
always  had  been  applied  we  should  not  now  have  the 
air  brake,  the  automatic  coupler,  or  many  other  de- 
vices. None  of  these  inventions  was  perfect  in  the 
beginning,  any  more  than  a  call-boy  can  be  expected 
to  serve  as  an  engineer  until  he  has  been  tried  and 
proved  competent.  Certainly  the  air  brake  was  far 
from  100  per  cent  perfect  when  it  was  adopted,  as 
men  of  experience  know.  Only  by  adoption,  by  use 
in  regular  service,  can  any  improvement  be  devel- 
oped properly.  We  feel  bound  to  agree  with  the 
brotherhoods  that  little  excuse  exists  for  the  snail- 
like jjrogress  of  the  Purdue  tests,  especially  when 
the  |)rotection  of  human  life  is  the  stake. 

The  A.R.A.  cominittee  to  investigate  this  subject 
was  appointed  in  1927,  but  nevertheless  the  labora- 
tory tests  of  the  first  connector  were  not  begun  until 
Sei)tember  29,  1930 — three  years  later!  If  this  kind 
of  speed  is  maintained  while  the  experiinenting  force 
putters  around  the  laboratory  we  may  expect  to  hear, 
in  a  few  months,  that  road  tests  must  be  delayed 
until  next  winter.  This  means  that  if  circumstances 
and  conditions  should  prove  ideal  the  reports  from 
the  tests  may  be  a\  ailable  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1932.  Then,  remembering  the  time  required 
for  the  bureau  of  safety  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
for  the  railroads  to  order  the  equipment  and  have  it 
installed,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  relief  may  be  ex- 
pected in  1935,  if  everything  goes  along  smoothly. 

Meanwhile,  the  tragedy  of  lost  legs,  arms,  lives, 
will  be  charged  to  Father  Time  when  it  should  1)6 
blamed  to  the  traditional  disposition  of  the  average 
railroad  to  resist  such  appeals  until  the  federal  gov- 
ernment steps  in  and  compels  action.  The  brother- 
hoods seem  to  have  a  pretty  clear  case  here  in  the 
interest  of  safety  for  coming  generations  of  em- 
plc)ves. 


More  than  100  traffic  violators  were  examined  in 
Detroit.  Forty-two  were  of  inferior  intelligence,  12 
were  feeble-minded,  says  Capper's,  one  was  insane 
and  three  physically  handicapped.  The  driving 
ability  of  46  was  seriously  im])aired  by  alcoholism. 
Only  13  were  found  normal. 
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I  Little  Stories  About  | 
I  Big  Men  | 


IX  THE  ARMY  of  France 
there  is,  or  at  least 
there  was  in  Napo- 
leon's day,  an  axiom  that 
every  private  carried  in 
his  knapsack  the  baton  of 
a  commander-in-chief. 
Back  in  1886,  if  anyone 
had  told  young  Samuel  J. 
Hungerford,  then  machin- 
ist's apprentice,  that  he 
carried  in  his  tool  bag  the 
insignia  of  office  as  vice 
president  of  the  largest 
railway  system  in  North 
America,  young  Samuel  J. 
probably  would  have 
laughed  and  thought  the 
speaker  was  spoofing  him. 

But  for  many  years, 
both  on  the  C.P.R.,  and  on 
the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  of  which  he  is 
now  operating  vice  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hungeriord  has 
been  known  as  a  man  who  knew  his 
job ;  knew  and  won  the  respect  of  the 
men  working  for  him  and  v/orking 
with  him,  and  who  knew  the  rojjes 
because  he  had  made  the  various 
steps  of  progress  himself.  Quiet  and 
efficient  in  his  work,  Mr.  Hvmgerford 
is  known  in  all  parts  of  Canada  as  a 
railroad  operating  official  who  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  who  gets  things 
done.  And  the  operation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways  system  as 
it  stands  today,  is  a  tribute  to  those 
very  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  vice 
president  who  is  responsible  for  the 
operation,  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion work  on  all  sections  of  the  lines. 

When  Mr.  Hungerford  celebrated 
his  55th  birthday  July  16,  1927,  mes- 


Samuel  .1.  HiinKprford 
Operating'  Vice  President,  Canadian  National  Itailnnys 


rsages  of  congratulation  came  to  him 
Pfrom  all  parts  of  the  great  Dominion 
iand  the  United  States  to  the  south- 
Iward.    The  present  operating  vice 
president  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  was  born  at  Bedford,  Oue- 
bec.    He  was  educated  at  common 
and  high  schools,  the  latter  of  which 
he  left  to  take  a  job  as  n.achinist 
.helper  on  the  S.  E.  and  C.  1*.  R.  at 
^Farnham,  Quebec.    Since  that  time. 
,  his  ])laces  of  residence  have  ranged 
I  from  down  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
[to  Calgary  in  Alberta,  and  his  duties, 
[although  they  have  been  with  only  the 
'two  Canadian  companies,  have  run 
[the  gamut  from  machinist-helper  to 
jvice  president.   Out  in  Winnipeg  and 
LWestern  Canada,  as  well  as  through- 


out the  East,  many  a 
hardy  old  railroad  man 
will  tell  with  pride  of  the 
l)raise  he  won  from  S.  J. 
when  it  was  deserved,  and 
will  admit,  with  hardly 
less  pride,  that  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it,  he 
got  whatever  blame  was 
coming  to  him. 

After  a  succession  of 
])romotions,  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  joined  the  Canadian 
Northern  in  March..  1910, 
then  in  the  heyday  of  its 
\()uth,  as  superintendent 
of  rolling  stock  with  head- 
quarters at  Winni]Dcg. 
h'ive  years  later,  he  moved, 
with  the  same  position,  to 
Toronto  and  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1917,  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  eastern 
lines  of  the  Canadian 
Northern.  In  1918  he  be- 
came assistant  vice  president,  operat- 
ing, maintenance  and  construction 
(le])artment  of  the  C.  N.  R..  with 
headquarters  at  Toronto,  and  on  ( )c- 
tober  1,  1920,  was  made  vice  presi- 
dent operating  and  maintenance  de- 
])artment  of  the  Canadian  National 
and  (irand  'J'runk  Railway. 

Ox  OcTOKi-K  10,  1922,  the  title 
of  general  manager  was  added 
to  the  others  on  the  door  of  his 
office  at  Toronto,  and  in  this  position 
he  continued  until  February  20,  1923. 
when,  under  the  ])lan  of  coordination 
of  the  Canadian  National  .System  un- 
der its  president.  Sir  Henry  W. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Hungerford  was 
chosen  for  the  responsible  post  of 
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vice  president  in  cliari^e  of  operation 
and  construction  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Thus  in  37  years  lie  had  clinilied 
by  jjradual  stages  from  the  position 
of  heli)er  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks  in  the  railway  manas^e- 
ment. 

In  Montreal  Mr.  Hunjijcrford  is 
known  as  a  keen  golfer,  during  what- 
ever time  he  can  find  to  spare  for 
this  recreation.  He  belongs  to  the 
Marlboro  and  the  Royal 
Montreal  clul)s  and  also  to 
the  I^t.  lames  Club. 


is  so  established  that  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  in  the  army  also,  there 
are  regulations  ])roviding  ])unishnient 
for  "mutinous  looks." 

Tt  must  be  that  Mr.  Denney  was 
thinking  of  tlie  finer  shades  of  real 
courtesy  when  he  addressed  the  Erie 
employes  recently  in  the  company 
magazine.  "During  192''."  said  he. 
"travelers  and  ship])ers  ])aid  the  Krie 


"There  arc  two  little 
words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." says  Charles  E. 
Denney.  president  f)f  the 
Erie  Railroad,  "two  little 
words  that  cost  nothing  but 
pay  steady  dividends  to 
those  who  use  them.  The\ 
are:  Thank  you." 

W'e  have  told  the  story 
of  Mr.  Denney 's  career,  in 
this  de])artment,  which  de- 
])rives  us  of  the  evidence 
showing  just  how  serious 
he  is  when  he  says  such 
things.  If  you  know  the 
man  such  evidence  isn't 
necessary.  His  whole  rec- 
ord, his  disi)osition.  liis 
temper,  testify  to  his  stead- 
fast enthusiasm  over  the  I'rcsidt-nt 
little  decencies  of  life  "ri.Mii 
which,  after  all,  are  so  im- 
portant in  business  and  imlustry. 

COMING  in  from  Hollywood  this 
morning  in  the  ancient  old 
green  contrivance  operating  as 
a  bus.  we  listened  to  the  angry  words 
of  a  ])assenger  speaking  to  the  young 
man  emj^loyed  as  a  conductor,  'i  he 
passenger,  a  person  of  some  conse- 
(juence  a])])arently,  had  said  he  in- 
tended to  s])eak  to  some  official  about 
the  conductor's  manner.  "Say,"  ex- 
claimed the  employe,  "was  I  discour- 
teous to  you  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  retort.  "What  I 
think  you  need  to  learn  is  lwn'  to  be 
courteous  to  the  public.  I  fancy  your 
natural  manner  would  be  preferred, 
"^'ou  simi)ly  don't  understand  cour- 
tesy.   It's  foreign  to  your  class." 

All  through  the  world's  best  lit- 
erature and  ijoetry  you  may  find 
definitions  of  courtesy.  Doubtless 
the  bus  pas.senger  was  thinking  of 
some  nice  classification.  He  knew 
how  la-^y  it  is  to  offend,  to  be  dis- 
courteous without  saying  a  word ; 
a  look,  a  movement  of  the  head 
or  hands,  the  inflection  of  the  voice : 
how  well  mo-^t  of  us  know  that  a  man 
may  be  withered  without  violating  a 
rule  of  the  company.  This  peculiarity 


THE  NAME  of  Ren  Campbell,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  for 
the  New  Haven  System  is  popu- 
lar among  traffic  men  everywhere,  but 
es])ecially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent.  We  found  it  recently  in 
the  interesting  pages  of  the  New 
Haven's  pocket  size  compendium  of 
good  things  Along  the  Line.  We 
found  the  name  there,  we  repeat,  but 
it  was  only  a  pleasant  reminder  be- 
cause in  other  years — how 
they  do  race  along! — we 
knew  the  name  and  the  man 
and  well  we  remember  his 
uncanny  facility  for  get- 
ting l)usiness.  We  know, 
too,  that  if  Ben  sees  this 
jjiece  we  are  going  to  lose 
one  sub.scriber,  he  is  that 
modest  and  .self-effacing. 
Unless  there  happens  to  be 
some  business  in  the  offing, 
and  when  that  is  the  case — 
well.  Clara  P>o\v  is  a  model 
of  timidity  in  comparison. 
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Railroad  more  than  $129,000,000  for 
trans]xjrtation.  I  wonder  how  many 
Thank  Yous  were  returned  to  the 
good  customers  who  came  to  us  tf) 
spend  their  money. 

"The  Erie  Railroad  is  a  corpora- 
tion, but  we  want  it  to  be  as  human 
as  if  it  were  an  individual  person. 
Our  customers  never  see  the  corpora- 
tif)n,  and  seldom  come  in  contact  with 
it.  They  do  see  and  deal  with  the 
human  beings  who  rei)resent  the  com- 
))any. 

"So  far  as  f)m'  customers  are  con- 
cerned Yt)u  are  the  ]'>ie  Railroad. 
To  every  shipper  who  entrusts  us 
with  a  ])ound  of  freight,  and  to  every 
passenger  who  Iniys  a  ticket  the  Erie 
Railroad  mu.st  smile  and  .say  Thank 
Vou."  How  many  ticket  clerks  ever 
obey  this  rule  in  serving  the  jniblic  ? 

ONE  OF  the  countr)'.s  largest  re- 
tail cigar  store  companies 
(which  we  think  sells  the 
punkest  cigars  in  America)  has  long 
had  a  rule  that  if  the  clerk  fails  to 
say  "Thank  You"  you  needn't  pay  for 
your  ])urcliase.  If  some  railroads 
adopted  that  rule  they  would  be 
nearer  bankruptcy  th.in  they  are 
right  now. 


HAT    A    head  and 
what    a  memory 
Ben  Campbell  has ! 
Ride  with  him  on  the  train 
some  day,  say  the  boys  who 
have  done  it,  and  hear  his 
comments,    as    you  speed 
along.    "Fifteen  years  ago 
Friink     that  i)Iant  was  occupied  by 
'  So   &   So,"  he   will  say, 

casually,  "and  we  used  to 
get  12,000  tons 'out  of  there."  And 
he'll  tell  you  just  what  happened  and 
why.  Or :  "You  see  that  land  over 
there — I  had  that  sand  analyzed  back 
in  1911  and  it  showed  so  and  so." 

So  if  you're  one  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
men,  and  he  tells  you  something,  be 
pretty  sure  to  listen  with  both  ears 
and  let  it  sink  in  deep,  for  he  dislikes 
to  have  to  tell  you  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  If  you  bring  up 
something  of  that  kind  for  his  opin- 
ion, yoiu"  own  memory  being  some- 
what shorter,  he  will  most  likely  re- 
mark witheringly,  "Why,  I  told  you 
back  in  1916,  when  that  matter  was 
brought  up  by  Such  and  .Such  Coin- 
I^any,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  it  because  of  such  and  such  a 
clause  in  the  lease." 

"zAnd  does  he  know  traffic!"  these 
Irafific  men  will  remark,  with  awe  in 
their  voices.  "You  ought  to  sit  in 
some  time  at  a  district  trafific  meet- 
ing, attended  by  30  or  40  traffic 
men  from  all  over  the  East,  none 
of  them  less  than  a  'v.  p.,'  and  some 
of  them  presidents,  and  note  the  re- 
s))ect  paid  to  anything  Mr.  Cam])bell 
has  to  say!  There  are  just  about  two 
other  traffic  men  in  the  country  who 
can  begin  to  match  up  with  B.  C." 
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THEIR  confidence  is  contagious. 
They  are  so  certain  you  just 
know  they  must  be  right.  If 
there's  a  man  in  the  country  who 
knows  more  al)out  rates  than  Ben 
Campl)ell  the  New  Haven  outfit 
wouki  be  glad  to  hear  the  name,  and 
that  goes  whether  the  rate  involves 
five  cents  or  five  millions.  And  he 
knows  the  history  and  liackground 
and  reasons  for  them. 

.And  what  a  man  for 
work  I  You  can't  tire  him 
out.  He  can  tire  out  half  a 
dozen  assistants  without 
batting  an  eyelash  himself. 
.\  typical  day  for  him  is  to 
get  up  along  about  5 :30, 
board  a  train  from  New 
York,  getting  him  into  New 
Haven  early  in  the  morning 
(studying  papers  on  the 
way  up)  ;  go  into  a  series 
of  conferences  with  his 
men,  one  after  the  other, 
lasting  all  day — conferences 
dealing  with  most  intricate 
detail  matters,  and  finally 
ask  one  of  his  men  to  ride 
over  to  Boston  with  him  on 
the  Merchants,  so  they  can 
go  over  some  matters  at 
greater  length ;  and  when 
Boston  is  reached  at  10 
p.\u..  he  knows  so  little 
fatigue  that  he's  as  likely  as 
not  to  ask  his  com])anion  to 
walk  up  to  the  Touraine 
with  him  and  go  over  a  few 
more  things ! 

.\nd  at  those  conferences 
with  his  subordinates  Mr. 
Campbell's  desk  is  always 
clear.    The  subordinates 
come  in  with  thick  files  of 
])apers  to  which  they  may  refer  to 
back  them  up  in  their  discussion,  Init 
B.  C.  serenely  sitting  at  the  other 
side  of  that  desk,  often  shows  him- 
self to  know  the  contents  of  the  file 
far  better  than  the  man  who  is  hold- 
ing it !  A  typical  remark  is :  "Yes,  but 
just  look  down  through  that  file  and 
you'll  find  a  letter  written  me  by  So 
and  So  back  in  1908,  that,"  etc.,  etc. 
■ — and  sure  enough,  there  it  is. 

A  wonderful  mind  and  a  wonder- 
ful memory,  which  can  encompass 
oodles  of  detail.  Yet  when  Mr.  Camp- 
bell sets  a  man  to  a  task  he  expects 
him  to  complete  it  himself,  and  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  un- 
necessary questions.  He  wants  the 
job  performed. 

He  is  not  very  strong  for  talk- 
ing; in  fact,  is  exceedingly  .sparing 
of  his  words,  preferring  action  to 
talk.  He  believes  in  letting  others 
climb  aboard  the  band  wagon  and 
make  the  noise.    His  way  is  to  do 


things.  He  has  a  certain  niche  to 
cover  in  the  New  Haven's  trans- 
jjortation  scheme  and  quietly  and  ef- 
fectively he  covers  that  niche  so  that 
it's  mighty  seldom  anything  gets  by. 

Another  feature  of  "Ben"  Camp- 
l^ell's  vast  knowledge  of  traffic  mat- 
ters is  the  fact  that  he  has  worked 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. H  anyone  tries  to  put  some- 
thing over  on  a  transcontinental  rate. 


for  the  same  road:  assistant  traf- 
fic director  for  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  .Southern  Pacific  systems  at  Chi- 
cago; fourth  vice  i)resident  of  the 
Great  Northern,  and  finally,  since 
May.  1907,  vice  ])resident  of  the  New 
Haven.  He  was  only  28  years  old 
when  he  was  general  freight  agent 
for  the  O.  R.  &  N.  He  isn't  nuich 
older  today  if  you  consider  the  way 
he  makes  others  hustle  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  was  born  in 
Indiana,  a  state  famous  for 
the  ]MT)ducers  it  has  i)ro- 
duced — born  in  Indiana  in 
IrS.^'^  at  l.ibcrlv,  and  may  he 
he  at  liberty  for  n;any  a 
vear. 
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for  instance,  he  is  very  likely  to  sur^ 
Ijrise  him  by  showing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  particular  remote 
territory,  even  to  knowing  the  station 
names  in  order. 

Bi:\  C.\MPBELL  is  a  great  traf- 
fic man  —  we  class  him  with 
(iorman  of  the  Rock  Island  — 
l)ecause  he  had  the  right  start.  Ob- 
viously, this  means  that  he  began 
as  a  telegra])h  operator.  It  was  on 
the  Cairo  &  Vincennes  in  187.S 
when  he  was  about  18  years  old. 
Me  stuck  to  that  job  about  a  year. 
Ik'tween  1876  and  1884  he  was  an 
oi)erator,  station  agent,  traveling 
freight  agent  and  general  agent  for 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sioux 
City  (the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
a])olis  iS:  C)maha  Ry.)  Beginning  with 
1884  and  coming  down  to  these  mod- 
ern times  Mr.  Campbell  has  been 
general  for  the  Cnion  Pacific  at 
Portland,  general  freight  agent  for 
the    O.  R.  &  N. ;    traffic  manager 


XD  xow,  here  we  are, 
writing  about  the  Big 
Men  of  the  air  lines, 
the  men  John  McCutcheon 
would  call  the  Mysterious 
.Strangers  of  transportation, 
h'or  example,  here  is  I  lar- 
ris  Walton  Beck,  best 
known  as  "H.  W."  in  the 
worlfl  of  transportation. 
I'articularly  in  the  .South- 
west. Mr.  Beck  has  made 
such  consistent  advancement 
during  his  entire  business 
career  that  his  record  rather 
closely  resembles  an  Hora- 
tio Alger  romance  of  boy- 
hood. It  is  significant  that 
his  accomplishments  are 
com])letely  built  on  the  con- 
ventional bromides  for  suc- 
cess—  hard  work,  study, 
midnight  oil,  and  loyalty. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  traffic  manager  for 
the  entire  T.A.T. -Maddux 
.\ir  Lines  western  division.  II.  \V.  is 
still  a  youngish  man;  far  younger  in 
pep  and  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
hopes,  than  his  actual  years  might  in- 
dicate. He  is  only  40.  born  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  March  18,  1890. 

Beck's  family  moved  to  Paris, 
Texas,  and  later  on  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  In  that  city  he  finished  his  i)ul)- 
lic  schooling  and  hccanic  a  ])Ui)il  in 
the  old  Westport  High.  -After  gradu- 
ation, a  new  smile  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Pullman  car  ticket  office  in  the 
Kansas  City  Union  .Station.  The 
smile  belonged  to  the  courteous 
youngster  who  had  just  acquired  the 
title  of  assistant  ticket  agent.  As 
such,  he  had  to  sign  his  name  often. 
.At  first  the  full  name  "H.  W.  Beck" 
was  used;  but  not  long  after,  only 
the  initials  were  employed.  .And  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  lime  until  the 
final  initial  incorporated  a  bit  of  a 
left-handed  flom-ish,  just  enough  to 
make  it  .so  it  wasn't  any  too  legible. 
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BEFORE  lone:  the  initials  "H.  W." 
developed  into  a  name.  They 
characterized  a  personality. 
H.  W".  took  his  joh  with  the'Pull- 
nian  Company  seriously,  and  early  in 
1909  he  could  answer  ofT-hantl  all 
kinds  of  questions  asked  hy  prospec- 
tive travelers.  He  could  take  care  of 
two  persons  while  the  other  fellows 
were  taking  care  of  one.  And  H.  W'.'s 
customers  all  went  away  pleased  wilii 
his  smile  and  the  trace  of  his  south- 
ern drawl. 

In  no  time,  the  boy  behaved  like 
an  animated  railroad  encyclo])edia. 
He  could  just  as  readily  tell  you  about 
service  out  of  Boise,  or  Macon,  or 
Bangor  as  he  could  out  of  Kansas 
City.  In  short,  he  was  too  good  to 
be  wasted  on  sleeping  and  parlor  cars, 
so  the  kind  hearted  Kansas  City  Un- 
ion Station  ticket  office  officials  kid- 
naped him  and  put  him  to  work  in 
the  merry  old  whirl])ool  of  general 
traffic,  where  a  high-powered  human 
travel  guide  could  be  a]ipreciated. 
And  the  title  "Assistant  Ticket 
Agent"  meant  a  lot  to  the  agreeable 
young  man  who  possessed  it. 

It  meant  so  much — or  perhaps  it 
was  because  so  many  unusual  ques- 
tions were  asked,  that  prompted  H. 
W.  to  write  to  Harvard  University 
for  a  list  of  their  text-books  used  in 
their  course  on  transi)ortation.  When 
these  had  been  purchased,  they  were 
studied  thoroughly,  incessantly.  Ex- 
ecutives with  years  of  experience  be- 
hind them  were  asked  about  numer- 
ous problems.  Engineers,  dispatchers, 
telegraph  operators,  no  favorites  were 
played,  were  all  approached  for  infor- 
mation and  the  "rambling  railroad 
record"  now  generally  known  as  H. 
W.  soon  became  a  thoroughly  useftil 
bureau  of  information. 

THERE  was  consternation  in  the 
Kansas  City  station  when  H.  W. 
handed  in  his  resignation,  ex- 
plaining that  his  family  was  mov- 
ing to  California.  This  was  in  1912. 
In  Los  Angeles,  H.  W.  applied  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  a  job.  With  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  was 
soon  busy  as  a  clerk  in  the  Los  An- 
geles station,  and  for  the  better  part 
of  a  year,  he  continued  as  a  clerk. 

Clerking  wasn't  so  satisfactory,  so 
early  in  1913  an  opportunity  came  for 
the  young  man  to  go  with  the  Santa 
Fe.  This  job  required  a  swallow- 
tailed  uniform  with  brass  buttons  and 
a  stiff  visored  cap  with  a  brass  plate. 
For  about  one  year,  H.  \\.  was  a 
collector,  a  kind  of  assistant  conduc- 
tor, between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego. 

In  1914  II.  W.  went  into  the  gen- 
eral claims  department,  where  it  was 
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reckoned  his  smile  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  those  who  personally  called 
with  grievances,  and  where  his 
knowledge  of  travel  conditions  in 
general  would  generate  diplomacy  in 
the  many  propositions  handled  by 
correspondence.  The  claims  dejiart- 
ment  was  well  named ;  it  was  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  claims.  To  function 
pro])erly  would  require  a  combination 
of  prime  minister,  Philadelphia  law- 
yer and  sly  statistician,  so  a  course 
on  law,  economics  and  organization 
with  Pace  and  Pace  was  arranged. 

This  extension  course  just  natur- 
ally ruined  the  nights  for  about  four 
years.  This  wasn't  so  awful,  however, 
as  H.  W.  had  successfully  passed 
through  the  several  stages  of  court- 
ship— all  of  which  culminated  in  his 
marrving  the  former  Mabel  Ellen 
Smith  of  Los  Angeles  on  July  10, 
1915.  In  the  same  year  H.  W.  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant 
chief  of  the  passenger  accounting  de- 
l)artment  for  the  western  lines  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  In  1917  he  became  special 
assistant  for  disbursements.  In  1920, 
H.  W.,  then  only  30  years  old,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  passenger  ac- 
counting department  and  he  was  so 
successful  that  in  May.  1924,  he  was 
made  chief  rate  clerk  of  the  Santa  Fe 
general  passenger  traffic  department, 
a  position  so  important  that  it  gener- 
ally is  filled  by  men  with  more 
lengthy  active  railroad  experiences 
than  encompassed  by  all  the  years  in 
H.  W.'s  life.  In  January,  1926,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  duties  of  chief 
clerk  of  the  general  traffic  dei)art- 
mcnt.  Before  long  came  another  pro- 
motion :  he  was  made  assistant  to 
James  B.  Duffy,  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Santa  Fe's  western  lines. 


For  three  exceedingly  busy  years, 
H.  W.  was  Duffy's  right  hand  man, 
and  very  early  in  1929,  when  the  first 
activities  connected  with  the  hook-up 
of  the  Santa  Fe.  the  Transcontinental 
Air  Transport  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railrf)ad  started  to  develop  the  first 
transcontinental  plane  -  and  -  train 
through  transportation,  it  was  H.  W. 
who  supplied  a  world  of  information 
to  the  executives  of  all  three  organ- 
izations in  the  hook-up. 

IN  APRIL,  that  year,  the  Transcon- 
tinental Air  Transport  organiza- 
tion was  practically  completed, 
and  H.  W'.,  as  Duffy's  right-hand 
man.  had  so  impressed  the  many  of- 
ficials of  the  new  air  lines  with  his 
amazing  grip  on  transportation 
tiiroughout  the  Southwest,  they  in- 
vited him  to  become  the  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  western  division  of  the 
air  line.  And  thus  endeth  more  than 
16  years  with  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  first  duties  of  the  new  traffic 
manager  for  the  first  important  long- 
distance, cross-continent  air  line  were 
to  promote  and  publicize  throughout 
the  entire  Southwest  the  opening  and 
operating  of  his  organization.  In  the 
early  fall  of  1929,  Beck  was  elected 
vice  president  and  traffic  manager  of 
the  ^laddux  Air  Lines,  these  new 
responsibilities  to  be  additional  to  his 
duties  with  the  T..\.T. ;  his  first  air 
line  having  been  sufficiently  publicized 
to  now  be  known  by  the  shorter  and 
more  practical  initial-name.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  the  T.A.T.  and  the  Mad- 
dux Air  Lines  were  merged.  H.  W. 
merely  merged  his  duties.  He  auto- 
matically became  traffic  manager  of 
the  new  T.A.T.-Maddux  Air  Lines, 
with  jurisdiction  throughout  Califor- 
nia, Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  His 
|)resent  airway  is  approximately  1400 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  North,  Agua  Cali- 
cnte,  Mexico,  on  the  South,  through 
Los  Angeles  eastward  to  Clovis,  New 
Mexico,  just  eight  miles  from  the 
Texas  border.  The  record  for  the 
1400  miles  was  so  excellent  that  when 
the  Transcontinental  and  ^^'estern 
Air.  Inc.,  was  formed  by  merging  the 
T.A.T.-Maddux  Air  Lines  and  the 
W'estern  Air  Express  early  in  Oc- 
tober, 1930,  Beck  was  invited  to  be- 
come traffic  manager  of  the  entire 
western  division  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. This  includes  nuich  more  mile- 
age and  additional  territory,  all  of 
which  unite  in  about  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  air  transportation  po- 
sition in  aviation. 


"The  capacity  of  the  human  brain 
is  tremendous,  but  people  put  it  to  no 
use.  They  live  sedentary  mental 
lives." — TJwnuis  A.  Edison. 
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STKADV  prof^ress  has  been  made  in 
means  of  feeding  water  to  loco- 
motive boilers  since  the  first  loco- 
motive was  placed  in  service.  Steady 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
chemical  correction  of  water  quality 
but  not  over  so  long  a  period.  In 
the  early  thirties  of  the  last  century, 
the  hand  pump  was  the  only  means 
for  supplying  the  boilers  with  water. 
The  manual  labor  represented  therein 
very  quickly  produced  the  cross-head 
jHimp,  which  took  its  power  from  the 
main  engine. 

Much  might  be  written  of  the  diffi- 
culty encountered  l)y  engine  crews  in 
maintaining  water  levels  with  this  old 
standby.  Some  of  them  were  amus- 
ing. There  are  men  living  today  who 
can  recall  the  expedient  used  when 
they  became  stalled  in  snow.  By 
jacking  part  of  the  weight  from  the 
main  bearings,  and  with  the  help  of 
snow  and  ice  between  tires  and  rail, 
thev  could  the  drivers  and  keep 
the  boiler  alive.  This  much  of  pres- 
ent application  can  be  said  of  this 
historic  equipment :  It  was  its  own 
safe-guard  against  putting  water  into 
the  boiler  when  not  working  steam. 
The  water  was  cold,  of  course. 


.A  l>l>lir:itioii  of  Boiler  Feed  Pump  on  Conditioner  Locomotive. 
Slii»\^liiK  Piping  Detail-s. 


A  paper  delivered  before  the  St.  Louis 
Railway  Club  Oct.  10.  Mr.  Hoppe  is 
engineer  of  tcst.s  for  the  C.  M.  St.  P. 
&  P. 


\\'hen  the  first  injector  was  placed 
in  use  it  met  much  opposition  on  ac- 
count of  its  complicated  principle. 
That  principle  remains  the  same  to- 
day. The  conventional  injector  heats 
the  water,  but  with  live  steam,  while 
recoverable  heat  units  travel  merrily 
out  of  the  stack.  The  exhaust  steam 
injector  attempts  to  correct  for  this 
loss  and  does  so,  but  only  when  the 
main  engine  is  working  steam. 

Several  admirably  designed  equi])- 
ments  for  supplying  boilers  with 
heated  feedwater  are  in  use,  but  here- 
tofore they  have  pumped  unheated 
water  through  exhaust  steam  heaters 
on  its  way  to  the  boiler,  with  the  same 
objection  as  in  the  case  of  the  exhaust 
steam  injector.  The  water  passes 
cold  to  the  boiler  when  the  main  en- 
gine is  not  working  steam,  unless  live 
steam  is  used,  at  such  time,  to  supple- 
ment the  heating  efTect. 

There  are  other  difficulties  incident 
to  the  pumping  of  water  through  a 
heater.  One  of  the  mo.st  troublesome 
is  Nature's  efifort  to  helj)  ])recipitatc 
the  hardness  impurities  in  the  heater. 
An  open  heater  with  provision  for 
storage  of  heated  water  available  for 
continued  feeding  at  any  time,  offers 
the  best  solution,  and  is  preferred  in 
best  stationary  practice  today.  On  a 
locomotive,  however,  this  type  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  a  feed  pump  whicii 
will  satisfactorily  accept  hot  water 
and  deliver  it  with  reliability  to  the 
boiler. 

The  storage,  in  a  compartment 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  of  water 
heated  by  means  of  exhaust  steam 
otherwise  wasted,  efifects  other  ad- 


vantages, than  those  indicated.  It 
makes  efifective  the  assistance  offered 
by  Nature  in  precipitating  hardness 
impurities  where  they  cause  no  dam- 
age or  maintenance  charges.  It  re- 
turns and  combines  with  the  feed- 
water  15  per  cent  or  more  of  distilled 
water  represented  in  exhaust  steam 
recovered.  It  allows  of  furtlier 
chemical  reactif)n  from  treatment  i\\>- 
plied  directly,  or  at  the  wayside 
(water  at  212  degrees  is  treated 
chemically  60  times  as  rapidly  as  at 
60  degrees).  It  jiermits  and  causes 
the  elimination  of  oxygen  to  the  ex- 
tent of  SO  per  cent.  (Experts  in  cor- 
rosion state  this  is  sufficient).  It 
provides  a  boiler  supply  for  use  at  all 
times  whether  the  locomotive  is  work- 
ing steam  or  not. 

As  indicated  the  boiler  feed  pump 
is  the  heart  of  the  apparatus.  The 
difficult  conditions  which  have  been 
met,  had  not  been  met  heretofore. 
The  re(|uirements  are:  constant  feed, 
large  delivery  volume  in  limited  space, 
safety,  sturdiness,  reliability,  and  ac- 
ce])tance  of  water  up  to  212  degrees 
F.  in  temi)erature. 

The  centrifugal  princi])Ie  alone  a|)- 
peared  to  meet  these  conditions.  This 
necessitated  the  dcvelo])ment  of  an 
ecf)non)ical  turbine  and  of  a  new  cen- 
trifugal water  end.  The  foremost 
engineering  talent  in  each  of  these 
fields  was  called  into  the  ])robleni. 
The  results  of  the  endeavors  are  de- 
scribed later  in  this  paper. 

The  Locomotive  Water  Condi- 
tioner was  designed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  established  princi])les  re- 
ferred to  and  adapt  them,  in  a  work- 
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able  manner,  to  tin-  loconiolivc  ])()Wct 
])lant.  The  conditioner  is  an  o])en 
storajje  type  cxliaust  steam  feedwater 
lieater  situated  on  the  tender.  It  is 
constructed  by  l)artitioninf(  off  part 
of  tlie  tender,  in  our  case  tlie  left 
water  leg.  'Phis  gives  us  a  comi)art- 
ment  containing  about  700  gallons  of 
water.  I'lxhaust  steam  is  brought 
back  from  the  cylinders  to  iieat  this 
water  to  the  boiling  ])oint,  and  the 
temperature  is  held  uniform  at  this 
point  by  thermostatic  means  as  long 
as  exhaust  steam  is  availal)le.  .\  fixed 
water  level  is  maintained  in  this  coni- 
])artment  as  long  as  the  engine  is  in 
oi)eration.  When  the  engine  drifts 
or  sto]js  this  supi)ly  of  stored  hot 
water  may  be  drawn  upon  to  feed  the 
boiler.  The  water  su])ply  to  the 
boiler  is  handled  by  a  centrifugal 
boiler  feed  jnimi)  of  sijecial  design. 

There  are  two  ty])cs  of  this  apiwra- 
tus  now  in  .service  on  our  railroad. 
Type  ".\"  uses  a  turbine-driven  cold 
water  pump,  while  Tvpe  "I'"  uses  an 


exhaust  steam  ejector.  Tiie  two  types 
are  the  .same  except  for  the  methoii 
of  getting  the  cold  water  into  the 
heater. 

In  addition  to  the  design  features 
mentioned  it  was  decided  to  so  con- 
struct this  eijuipnient  that  its  o])era- 
tion  would  be  as  nearly  automatic  as 
possible.  To  reduce  the  ])oiler  feed- 
ing o])eration  in  its  simplest  form 
meant  that  it  nuist  be  reduced  to  a  one 
valve  o]H'ration  and  maiie  avai'able 
for  use  at  all  times.  The  conditioner 
e(|uipment  is  so  constructeil.  Tiierc 
is  but  one  valxc  to  operate,  and  tlii-- 
controls  steam  lo  liie  ])un)p  turbine. 
\  thermostatic  valve  set  to  close  at 
140°  draws  steam  from  the  ])umi) 
sujjply  line  to  temjjer  the  water  to  this 
tem])erature  at  any  time  when  it  is 
below  this  valve,  thus  protecting  the 
boiler  from  the  injection  of  cold 
water.  This  valve  admits  live  steam 
to  heat  only  the  water  on  its  way  to 
the  boiler  and  then  only  when  exhaust 
ste.'un  is  not  a\;iilab!e. 


Tlie  centrifugal  boiler  fei'd  puni]) 
consists  of  a  sterun  turbine,  pump  and 
regulating  device  assembled  into  an 
enclosed  and  compact  unit.  There 
are  no  additional  control  valves,  over- 
speed  trips  or  any  other  parts  re- 
ipiired  in  the  operation  of  the  i)umi). 
Regulation  is  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary glove  valve  in  the  cab.  The  iin- 
islu'd  ])innp  imil  presents  a  verv  sim- 
])Ie  and  ])leasing  ai)pear;uice. 

The  water  end  consists  of  ;i  two- 
stage  double  suction,  high  elliciency 
])unip.  It  is  rissembled  from  the  end 
and  ma\'  be  coniplett'ly  taUen  ajjart 
and  i)ut  together  on  the  locomotive  in 
less  than  M)  nninites,  without  distiu-b- 
ing  any  pipe  or  hose  connections.  The 
piunp  was  designed  jiarticularly  to 
handle  water  at  the  boiling  ])oint,  in 
connection  with  the  Locomotive 
Water  Conditioner. 

Till'  ruggedness  of  the  steam  tur- 
bine is  em|)liasi/ed  by  the  fact  tiiat  it 
has  a  very  large  diameter  steel  shaft. 
;in(i  tb.'it  tile  turbine  wheel  i-N  ;i  one- 
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piece  steel  forginj;-.  I'hv  fastinj^s  arc 
very  heavy  to  insure  accurate  alij^ii- 
nient  of  the  1)earings,  and  the  hear- 
inj^s  themselves  are  of  a  s])ecial  de- 
si^n  adapted  lo  tiu-  liit^h  siieed  at 
which  this  turbine  is  operated,  'i'he 
turbine  wheel  was  desif^ned  to  with- 
stand speeds  of  30,000  r.]).ni.,  without 
failure.  (Althou.tih  the  maximuni 
o])eratin,<^  speed  is  limited  to  CiCXX) 
r.|).m. )  Thousands  of  similar  tm'- 
bines  in  locomoli\'c  service  certifv  to 
its  safety. 

A  point  of  weakness  in  die  average 
centrifugal  ])ump  u.sed  in  locomotive 
.service  heretofore  has  been  the  bear- 
ings. The  bearings  of  this  puni])  are 
of  a  new  but  tested  design.  They  u.se 
brass  sjKicer  blocks  carried  on  the 
balls,  instead  of  the  ordinary  stamjjed 
steel  s])acer  rings.  This  ])resents  the 
advantage  of  having  a  brass  to  steel 
bearing  in  the  ball  race.  ( )ver-s])eed 
protection  is  ])r()vided  by  a  lly-ball 
governor  designed  along  the  lines  of 
a  standard  governor,  which  has  been 
used  in  a  large  number  of  turbines  in 
locomotive  service.  The  governor 
mechanism  and  bearings  run  in  a  con- 
stant bath  of  oil.  Lubrication  of  the 
bearings  and  governor  mechanism  is 
accom])lished  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  the  governor  shaft 
which  is  hollow,  and  has  screw 
shaped  flutes  on  the  inside  walls 
which  lift  the  oil  from  a  large  reser- 
voir provided  in  the  center  casting 
and  gives  a  continuous  s])ray  over  all 
moving  parts  requiring  lubrication. 
The  oil  supply  is  rei)lenished  at  one 
))oint  for  the  entire  unit.  The  design 
of  the  turbine  and  |nim])  is  such  that 
condensation  from  the  steam  end  and 
water  from  the  pump  end  cannot  en- 
ter the  oil  chamber.  Provision  is  made 
for  automatically  discharging  u\nm 
the  ground  any  moisture  that  gets 
into  the  oil  from  any  source.  The 
pump  has  a  capacity  of  9,000  gallons 
an  hour  and  is  suitable  for  all  l)".t 
very  high  pressure,  special  installa- 
tions. 

The  ap|)aratus  described  in  detail, 


Figure 
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has  three  major  functions  to  i)erform. 
These  are :  Teedwater  heating,  stor- 
age of  hot  water,  feed  water  treat- 
ment. As  a  feed  water  heater  it  is 
eflicienl  in  maintaining  a  uniformly 
high  temperature  of  water.  Its  ther- 
mostatic control  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  heating 
surface  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands (jn  the  locomotive.  Being  con- 
structed with  no  small  parts,  scale  or 
carbonized  oil  cannot  affect  its  effi- 
ciency. As  constructed,  the  smallest 
section  handling  water  is  a  three-inch 
pipe. 

The  storage  of  several  hundred  gal- 
lons of  hot  water  for  use  when  the 
engine  is  standing  or  drifting  extends 
the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  Switch 
and  transfer  engines  may  now  profit- 
ably employ  feedwater  heating  with 
this  device. 

As  stated  already.  Nature  ])rovides 
means  of  precii)itating  hardness  im- 
purities when  heat  is  applied  to  water. 
Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  driven  off  and 
calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated. 
This  precipitation  is  welcomed  in  the 
I^ocomotive  Water  Conditioner  since 
provision  has  been  made  in  its  design 
for  discharging  such  i)rcci]:)itation  at 
terminals.  Chemical  reagents  may 
also  be  used,  in  a  feeder  designed  for 
the   purpose,  to  change  permanent 


hardness  to  temporary  hardness  and 
then  to  ])recii)itate  the  latter  by  heat. 

In  designing  this  ecjuipment.  pro- 
vision for  its  constant  availability  was 
considered  from  the  standpoint,  not 
only  of  allowing  the  feed  pum])s  to 
lie  used  at  any  time,  but  also  of  mak- 
ing the  locomotive  itself  more  avail- 
able for  service.  By  designing  a  feed- 
water  heater  that  recjuircs  very  little 
cleaning  or  attention  to  maintain  its 
efficiency  we  increase  the  availability 
of  the  locomotive.  By  insuring 
against  the  injection  of  cold  water 
which  would  cause  excessive  strains 
on  the  boiler  we  take  a  further  stej) 
toward  making  the  locomotive  more 
available  by  reducing  hours  out  of 
service. 

Throughout  the  development  ])e- 
riod  the  tem])erature  of  the  water  en- 
tering the  boiler  has  been  clcjsely  ob- 
served. In  addition,  test  records  of 
temperature  and  oxygen  removal 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Koyl, 
water  service  engineer  of  our  rail- 
road. His  report  shows  that  on  one 
test  run  an  average  temperature  of 
208.6  degrees  was  obtained  with  an 
average  oxygen  removal  of  89.8  ])er 
cent.  Twenty-four  tem])eratine  read- 
ings were  taken  on  (his  occasion  and 
12  oxygen  determinations  made  of 
the  water  that  pas.sed  through  the 
c(jnditioner.  An  average  of  three 
tests  of  this  nature  showed,  however, 
an  average  oxygen  elimination  of  82.4 
IJer  cent.  These  figures  are  offered 
in  evidence  that  the  conditioner  equip- 
ment functions  as  intended,  and  does 
it  with  a  minimum  nf  maintenance 
cx])ense. 


Fif^iiro  .t.     n-.\.,  CentririiKiil  liuili-r  Feed  Piini|i. 


Airplane  Engines  Efficient 

i  be  engine  in  the  first  air])lanc  to 
ll\  produced  12  horsei)ower  and 
weighed  16  pounds  for  e;ich  horse- 
power develo])ed.  The  525  h.p.  Hor- 
net motors  used  on  Boeing  System's 
transcontinental  planes  weigh  one  and 
one-quarter  ])ounds  for  each  horse- 
power developed. 
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A  SYMBOL  OF 
SOUTHERN  pacific's 


The  Uucen  of  «he  t'elebnitlon  is  Greoted 
on  the  .%■«•«■  Ilridifr  hy  OlHi-iaiN 
mill  (lUeNtK. 


So  Ends  the  Old  Ferry 

OPERATION  of  the  first  train 
Oct.  15  over  Southern  Paci- 
fic's $12.(XX).000  ])ridge  across 
Suisun  Bay  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  recorded  the 
West's  biggest  construction  project 
of  1929-30'  The  5603-foot  doul)le- 
track  structure  is  the  longest  and 
heaviest  railroad  bridge  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  not  exceeded  in 
its  load-carrying  capacity  by  any 
other  bridge  in  tlie  country. 

C'iinii)letion  of  the  bridge  causes 
tlic  retirement  from  service  of  the 
steamers  "Solano"  and  "Contra 
Costa."  famous  as  the  largest  ferrv 
Ijoats  in  the  world,  which  for  many 
years  have  ferried  trains  across 
C\arquinez  Strait-;  in  a  fascinating 
plia.se  of  the  railroad  journey  into 
and  out  of  California  over  the  South- 
ern Pacific's  (jverland  and  Shasta 
routes. 

The  bridge  is  situated  near  the 
former  train-ferrying  point  between 
Benicia  and  Port  Costa,  about  35 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Ferrving 
trains  across  the  straits  i^reviouslv  re- 
quired an  average  of  35  minutes  for 
passenger  trains  and  more  than  two 
hours  and  a  half  for  freight  trains. 
Not  only  will  economies  and  conven- 
iences in  the  handling  of  trains  result 
from  use  of  the  bridge,  liut  there 
will  be  also  a  shortening  in  the  run- 
ning time  of  trains  over  the  two 
routes  affected.  Trains  are  now 
operating  at  slow  schedule  over  the 
newly  constructed  heavy  fills  at  both 
ap])roaches  to  the  bridge,  and  it  will 
be  a  few  weeks  before  any  revision 
in  train  schedules  is  announced. 

Formal  dedication  of  the  bridge, 
November  1,  attracted  thousands  of 
people  from  cities  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  section.    The  celebration 


was  sponsored  by  the  city  of  Mar- 
tinez, which  is  near  the  south  ap- 
))roach  to  the  bridge.  Civic  organi- 
zations of  other  neighboring  cities 
joined  with  the  railroad  in  making 
the  day  a  gala  affair.  .\  "queen" 
christened  the  bridge  with  the  name 
"Martincz-Benicia."  United  States 
.Senator  .Samuel  M.  Shortridge  de- 
livered the  principal  dedicatory  ad- 
dress, praising  the  railroad  for  its 
farsightcd  policv  in  carrying  to  com- 
pletion the  gigantic  project  at  a  time 
when  general  business  pros])ects  have 
not  been  the  brightest. 

I'caring  up  proudly  under  its  heavy 
load  of  passenger  e(juipment  and  joy- 
ous excursionists,  the  flag-beflecked 
ferry  boat.  "Solano,"  ]jresented  a 
colorful  sight  as  it  steamed  across 
the  straits  on  its  farewell  trip  after 
more  than  half  a  century  of  service. 
.Another  ])ictures(|ue  feature  of  the 
day's  celebration  was  the  ])ageant  of 
jirogress  which  moved  across  the 
bridge  with  the  historic  locomotive. 
"C.  I  .  Huntington."  followed  by  one 
of  the  modern  giant  engines.  Puffing 
and  steaming  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
the  trim  little  locomotive,  .scarcely  as 
long  as  the  tender  of  its  present-day 
brother,  strikingly  depicted  the  de- 
velopment that  lias  taken  place  in 
railroad  e(iuipment  since  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  was  com- 
j)lcted  some  60  years  ago. 

Paul  Shoup.  j^residcnt  of  the 
.Southern  Pacific,  headed  the  delega- 
tion of  officers  from  that  company. 


Among  other  officials  in  the  party 
were :  former  president  William 
Sproule,  vice  presidents  W.  A.  Wor- 
thington,  J.  H.  Dyer.  J.  T.  Saunders, 
and  F.  S.  McGinnis ;  Frank  Mulks 
and  C.  R.  Harding,  assistants  to  the 
president ;  F.  L.  Burcklialter.  general 
manager;  W.  H.  Kirkbride,  engineer 
of  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures; H.  A.  Hinshaw  and  E.  W. 
Clapp,  general  freight  and  general 
passenger  traffic  managers,  respec- 
tively ;  and  T.  Ahern,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  bridge  was  erected  in  the  re- 
markably fast  time  of  18  months  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Harding  and 
Mr.  Kirkbride.  They  were  assisted 
by  G.  \V.  Rear,  engineer  of  bridges, 
and  H.  I.  Benjamin,  assistant  engi- 
neer of  bridges,  who  were  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  field  work.  .S.  .A. 
Roake.  chief  designer,  designed  the 
foundation  and  superstructure. 

.Several  unusual  engineering  fea- 
tures attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
.Sinking  of  piers  across  the  deep 
water  channel  presented  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem.  Tidal  fluctuations  and 
swiftness  of  current  added  to  depth 
of  water.  ])rcvented  the  use  of  open 
cofferdam  work,  or  the  pneumatic 
])rocess.  or  the  sinking  of  caissons  by 
the  open  well  dredging  method.  The 
problem  was  solved  by  the  sinking  of 
a  steel  cylinder  81  feet  in  diameter. 
This  was  filled  with  sand  dredged 
from  nearby  waters,  creating  an  arti- 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 


President  Slioiip,  Sriintor  Sliort ridKC  :iinl  \ive  President  Uyer  Leading  the 
Proeession:    the    Ancient    I.oeoiiioli  ve,    C.    P.    liuntinKton,    Niimlier    1.  of 
Southern  Paeiflc  Entwines,  is  Follai^ine  IHek  Kelley,  that  Conipaii>'»  Grover 
Whalen  at  Such  Ceremonies. 
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In  this  year  of  smaller  profit  margins, 
the  concern  with  the  lowest  production 
costs  will  win.  We  are  prepared  to 
prove  that  Baker  Trucks  can  reduce 
handling  costs  in  production  by  as 
much  as  75%,  And  that,  too,  without 
adding  to  capital  charges  because 
Baker  Trucks  actually  pay  back  their 
entire  purchase  price  —  in  payroll 


saved  —  in  from  3  to  12  months. 


Baker  Industrial  Truck  Division  of 

THE  BAKER-RAULANG  COMPANY 


2780  West  25th  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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D.  F.  Crawford  Joins  Staff 

( Cdiitiiuied  frimi  I'agc  12) 

position  he  held  until  January.  1917. 
when  he  was  appointed  .tjeneral  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west, 
which  position  he  held  initil  June 
191S.  when  he  resij^ned  to  accept  the 
office  of  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker 
Com])any.  This  position  he  held  im- 
til  February  1.  1928. 

To  describe  Mr.  Crawford's  pro- 
fessional activities  in  full  siu'-e  the 
beginning  would  be  to  write  a  fairly 
large  book,  l-lven  in  the  four  years 
lie  served  at  .\ltoona  as  a  special  ap- 
prentice he  advanced  rapidly  in  si)e- 
cial  work  in  locomotive  testing,  and 
in  testing  various  locomotive,  car  and 
sho])  a])pliances.  This  kind  of  work 
was  enlarged  in  responsibility  when 
he  became  an  inspector  in  the  testing 
department,  and  included  everything 
likely  to  be  included  in  such  duties. 
One  finds  his  name  high  on  the  lists 
in  every  mechanical  task  from  rch;i- 
bilitating  the  electric  lighting  systems 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  shoi)s  and  the 
Union  Station  at  Chicago  in  1895,  to 
special  duty  at  the  works  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  ^If.g-  (^<'-- 
at  East  Pittsburgh.  Hetween  189.S 
and  1899,  as  assistant  to  the  suix'rin- 
tendent  of  motive  ])ower  for  the 
Pennsylvania  at  Fort  W'aync  we  find 
him  assisting  in  designing  locomo- 
tives, ])assenger  and  freight  cars, 
shop  machinery,  coaling  ancl  watering 
stations,  and  shop  and  enginehouse 
layouts.  At  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati he  designed  and  installed  electric 
lighting  plants  for  the  union  stations. 

.\nd  .so  on,  page  after  i)age,  we  find 
Mr.  Crawford  studying,  designing, 
planning  and  building,  year  after 
year,  (jiie  assignment  after  another, 
always  assuming  additionally  im- 
portant undertakings  calling  for  the 
best  in  engineering  skill.  Between 
1903  and  1916  we  find  his  nanu' 
among  those  who  a])])eared  man\- 
times  for  the  railways  before  the  in- 
terstate Commerce  Comnn'ssion,  com- 
mittees of  the  senate  and  house  at 
W'a.shington,  and  before  the  legisla- 
tures of  F'emisylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois  in  connection  with 
]jending  legislation.  His  tact  and  for- 
bearance were  strikingly  displayed  in 
his  work  when  appearing  for  the  rail- 
ways also  in  arbitration  proceedings 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen.  His  ad- 
ministration as  general  manager  of 
Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
added  much  to  his  ])restige  as  an  ex- 
l)eriencefl  railroad  man. 

•Mr.  Crawford  designed,  patented 
and  put  in  service  an  underfeed 
stoker  for  locomotives  and  draft  gear 


for  freight  cars,  also  designed  and 
patented  comi)ound  rail,  automatic 
train  control,  railway  signals  and 
other  devices. 

From  June  15.  1918,  to  i'"ebruary 
1,  1928.  Mr.  Crawford  was  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Locomotive  .Stoker  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh. 
I'Vom  February  28.  1920,  he  was  also 
president  of  the  \\'estinghf)use  L'nion 
P)attery  Co..  at  Swissvale,  Pa.  From 
February  1,  1928.  to  February  28. 
1929.  he  was  consulting  engineer  for 
the  Standard  Stoker  Co.,  Inc.,  suc- 
cessors to  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Co. 
.Since  March  1.  1929.  he  has  been  a 
consulting  engineer  in  ])rofessional 
])ractice  registered  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  all  these  im])f)rtant 
duties  Mr.  Crawford  has  taken  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics"  Associa- 
tion, since  1904,  in  committee  work, 
and  in  the  offices  of  three  grades  of 
vice  ]3resident,  and  "finally,  in  1912,  as 
president.  Throughout  these  years 
also  he  was  identified  .nctively  with 
the  Master  Car  Builders"  .\ssociation 
in  many  ca])acities.  and  in  1914  as 
president.  He  contributed  much  time 
and  labor  to  the  American  Railway 
.Association,  as  he  did  to  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress  beginning 
with  the  seventh  session  at  Washing- 
ton in  1905.  In  this  service  he  at- 
tended the  sessions  at  lierne,  Swit/.er- 
land.  in  1910,  at  Rome  in  1922,  and 
at  London  in  1925.  He  was  api)oint- 
ed  a  delegate  for  the  government  to 
attend  the  .session  at  Madrid  last 
summer  but  found  it  impossible  to  go. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  director  of  rail- 
way engineering  in  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  bears  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  luigineering. 
conferred  u]K)n  him  in  l'^15  l)y  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  lie  is  a  fel- 
low or  a  member  of  about  20  soci- 
eties, associations  or  clubs  allied  in 
railroad  engineering  or  scientific  mat- 
ters in  this  country  and  abroad.  .Xnd 
in  addition  to  all  these  is  a  membei- 
of  almost  as  many  clubs  of  one  kind 
or  another,  social,  or  industrial. 

Of  course  Mr.  Crawford  is  mar- 
ried, and  also,  of  course,  he  has  some- 
thing in  his  mind  besides  engineering 
and  editing.  You  get  a  clue  to  this 
chief  joy  in  his  membershij)  in  the 
(niern.sey  organizations.  When  you 
visit  his  summer  home,  Roselea  Farm, 
at  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  you  know  whv  he 
finds  life  increasingly  wtirth  while. 
We  have  always  believed  that  what 
the  Guern.sey  breed  needed  in  this 
country  was  a  good  engineer.  So 
we  know  Roselea  Farm  must  be  a 
hap])y  place.  Mr.  Crawford  con- 
tinues his  practice  as  consulting  en- 
gineer. His  address  is  5243  Ells- 
worth avenue,  Pittsburgh, 


So  Ends  the  Old  Ferry 

(Contiiuied  from  PaKc  38) 
ficial  island  on  which  the  concrete 
l)iers  were  erected  in  sections  above 
water,  and  sunk  to  bedrock  as  the 
sand  was  excavated  through  wells  in 
the  caisson.  .\s  the  caisson  neared 
bedrock  a  deep-water  diver  went 
down  to  e.xplore  the  bottom.  He  tele- 
phoned the  conditions  existing  within 
and  under  the  cais.son,  as.suring  that 
the  bridge  piers  are  actually  resting 
im  bedrock.  It  is  believed  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  deep-sea  diver  has 
been  used  in  the  construction  of 
bridge  piers  sunk  to  such  great  dei)th 
of;  water. 

The  deepest  pier  is  207  feet  from 
be'drock  to  bridge  seat,  or  the 
ecfuivalent  height  of  a  20-story  build- 
ing. It  has  a  base  of  40  by  60  feet. 
There  are  ten  main  piers  and  22 
pedestal  piers  on  viaduct  approaches. 
Construction  of  the  piers  required 
1Q5.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and 
1500  tons  of  re-inforcing  steel.  The 
piers  are  capable  of  resisting  earth- 
(ji'iake  shf)ck  twice  the  intensity  of  any 
ever  recorde<l. 

The  use  of  one  of  the  ])ern;anent 
deck  spans  as  falsework  for  the  con- 
stj^uction  of  the  other  spans  in  tlie 
bridge,  was  another  unique  engineer- 
ing feature.  The  span  was  floated 
from  one  position  to  another  as  con- 
struction progressed  and  finally  was 
put  in  permanent  position  at  the 
n()rth  end  of  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  consists  of  seven  526- 
foot  through  truss  spans,  two  deck 
s))ans  of  264  and  504  feet ;  one  328- 
foot  through  vertical  lift  span,  a  560- 
foot  viaduct  at  the  south,  and  a  220- 
foot  viaduct  at  the  north  approach. 
Ill  addition  to  the  bridge  projjer  the 
project  required  the  construction  of 
about  six  miles  of  new  track  at  the 
two  a])proacbes. 


■'.Socialism  makes  you  discontent- 
ed with  your  neighbor,  while  Chris- 
tianity makes  you  discontented  with 
yqiu'self." — Lady  lister. 


"It  is  home  surroundings  that,  to 
my  mind,  set  a  boy  or  girl  on  the 
road  to  success." — Sir  Tlioiiins  Lif'- 
loii. 


"The  airi)lane  augm'e'nts  rather 
tli;an   replaces  ground  transport." — - 

Colonel  L  bid  here/ It . 


I'ritish  railways  closed  90  stations 
throughout  (Ireat  Britain  t<'>  i)assen- 
ger  traffic,  bringing  the  total  number 
closed  this  year  by  four  big  roads  to 
17f):  this  action  is  the  result  of  trade 
de])ression  and  the  growth  of  motor 
bus  travel.  • "  ** 
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IMPROVED 

MIIPOWIH 


The  High  BoltTension  Spring  Washer. 
Rust-resisting. 
Commerciclly  non-flattenable. 
Ultimately  costs  less. 


IMPROVED 
HIPOWERS 
HAVE 

—high  bolt  tension, —assur- 
ing great  girder  strength, 
-extreme  simplicity-hence 
are  easily  and  economi- 
callyappliedand  renewed. 
Ask  your  experienced 
trackmen, they  know. 

THE  NATIONAL  LOCK 
WASHER  COMPANY 

Newark,  N.  J. 
U.  S.  A. 
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Long  Runs  for  Engines 

ORDERS  FOR  onc  of  the  longest 
locomotive  runs  in  regular  pas- 
senger service  in  the  United 
States  is  announced  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  run 
will  be  between  Jamestown,  N.  D.. 
and  Missoula,  Mont.,  a  distance  of 
904  miles. 

Beginning  October  28,  tlic  North- 
ern Pacific  in  its  transcontinental  pas- 
senger train  service  between  St.  Paul 
and  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  only 
three  engine  runs.  This  is  to  be  con- 
trasted with  13  engine  runs  m  effect 
about  five  years  ago.  The  engine 
runs  will  be  between  St.  Paul  and 
Jamestown,  344  miles ;  Jamestown  to 
Missoula,  904  miles;  and  ^ilissoula 
to  Seattle,  656  miles.  The  railway 
company  in  the  last  year  has  made 
extensive  improvements  to  roadbed 
and  bridges,  particularly  between 
Glendive  and  Billings,  Mont.,  which 
enables  it  to  use  the  heaviest  passen- 
ger power  in  that  area.  The  longer 
engine  runs  on  the  west  and  east 
ends  have  been  in  efTect  for  some 
time. 

The  locomotives  which  will  make 
the  through  run  for  900  miles  are 
the  360-ton,  104- foot-long  type.  The 
tender  carries  24  tons  of  coal  and  15,- 
000  gallons  of  water,  eliminating 
many  coal  and  water  stops  neces- 
sary with  the  smaller  power.  There 
are  four  wheels  on  the  leading  truck, 
eight  driving  wlieels  and  four  trail- 
ing wheels.  They  are  declared  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  loco- 
motives ever  to  be  constructed  for 
passenger  train  service  in  tlie  North- 
west. Twelve  of  these  locomotives, 
costing  $1,300,000,  now  are  in  serv- 
ice. With  the  establishment  of  this 
long  engine  run,  locomotive  changes 
have  been  eliminated  on  Northern 
Pacific  passenger  trains  at  Glendive 
and  Livingston,  Mont. 


To  Abandon  40  Miles 

Authority  to  abandon  ojjeration 
over  40  miles  of  the  Houston  &  Tex- 
as Central  Railroad  I-etwecn  \\'axa- 
hachie  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was 
sought  by  the  Burlingtr>n-Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  an  application  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

The  application  explained  tliat  the 
railroad  proposes  to  enter  into  a  lease 
contract  with  the  Fort  Worth  &  Den- 
ver City  Railway  and  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Gulf  Railway,  where- 
in those  two  roads  are  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  Burlington-Rock 
Island  Railroad's  line  between 
Teague  and  Waxahachie,  and  to  ope- 
rate  their   lines   of   railroad  from 


\\'axahachie  to  Dallas  by  means  of  a 
trackage  contract  with  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railroad  of  Texas, 
and  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth  over 
their  own  lines  of  railroad.  Such  an 
arrangement,  it  was  said,  will  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Burlington- 
Rock  Island  to  operate  over  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  between 
Waxahachie  and  Fort  Worth,  to 
serve  the  latter  point. 

Train  Orders  Now  by 
Telephone 

Trains  on  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  rail  mileage  of  this  country  are 
now  being  handled  by  telcijhone.  the 
telegrai)h  and  telephone  section  of  the 
.\merican  Railway  Association  an- 
nounces. Re|)orts  just  received  from 
the  railroads  by  that  section  show 
that  on  January  1.  1930,  telephones 
were  used  for  the  transmission  of 
train  orders  over  154,277  miles  of 
road  compared  with  101,548  miles 
which  continue  to  use  telegraph  wires. 
The  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  telephone  for  the  transmission 
of  train  orders  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  oil  January  1,  1920,  tlie  miles  of 
road  f)n  which  the  telephone  was  used 
totaled  119,554.  On  the  same  date, 
the  telegraph  was  being  used  on  134,- 
667  miles  of  road.  Through  the  use 
of  the  portable  telephone  sets,  bridge 
and  building  gangs  and  others  at 
work  along  the  right  of  way  also 
keep  in  constant  communication  with 
head(|uarters.  The  use  of  the  tele- 
phone also  enables  the  railroads  to 
bring  about  manv  other  efficiencies 
and  economies  which  otherwi-e  would 
not  be  possible. 

Just  Like  a  Trainmaster 

The  superintendent  bad  severely 
criticized  the  trainmaster  for  laxity  in 
reporting  accidents,  im])rcssing  upon 
him  the  fact  that  it  was  very  neces- 
sary to  report  by  wire  immediately 
anything  that  appeared  to  be  an  ac- 
cident, no  matter  how  trivial  it  might 
seem,  without  waiting  for  details. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  the  super- 
intendent received  the  following  wire  : 
"Man  fell  off  platform  in  front  of 
speeding  engine."  To  which  the  su- 
perintendent wired :  "Advise  details." 
The  trainmaster  replied:  "No  one 
hurt;  engine  was  backing  up."- — ■ 
Sail  fa  Fc  Magazine. 

But  No  Pee  Wee  Golf? 

Canadian  National  Railways  have 
l>r()vided  a  number  of  new  features  in 
passenger  car  design  in  the  equip- 
ment added  to  their  Toronto- Vancou- 
ver train,  "The  Confederation."  A 


miniature  gymnasium,  containing 
Swedish  massage  machines,  vibrating 
apparatus,  and  foot  and  hand  exer- 
cisers, adjoins  the  lounge.  .'\  shower 
bath  also  is  provided.  An  ice  cream 
parlor,  barber  shop,  valet  service,  and 
radio  reception  entertainment  are  oth- 
er features.  The  windows  in  the  ob- 
servation cars  are  exceptionally  large 
and  are  of  vita  glass  which  permits 
the  passage  of  ultra  violet  rays  of 
light.   

Work  at  Christmas 

Temporary  employment  will  be  giv- 
en to  about  228,000  extra  jjersons  by 
the  Postoffice  de])artment  for  about 
ten  days  during  the  Christtnas  rush 
season,  according  to  a  statement  from 
the  department  October  28. 

The  temporary  organization  to  be 
emjiloyed  during  the  holiday  season 
will  mean  a  radical  departure  from 
previous  ones,  according  t{)  the  state- 
ment. 

The  department  has  available  $6,- 
720,000  for  the  employment  of  tem- 
])orary  help. 


Was  It  the  Brakeman's 
Ring? 

A  diamond  ring  lost  in  a  Pacific 
Coast  refrigerator  car  while  being 
loaded  with  532  boxes  of  pears  to  be 
shipped  from  California  to  Te.xas, 
thence  reconsigned  to  New  York 
City,  was  found  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  New  York  produce  ter- 
minal, sa^'s  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  shipment  left  Placerville,  Cal., 
.Se])tember  15  and  was  consigned  to 
.San  Antonio,  Tex.  Upon  arrival  there 
the  car  was  ordered  reconsigned  to 
New  York.  The  agent  at  the  produce 
terminal  was  notified  regarding  the 
loss  of  the  ring  but  the  stevedores 
were  unable  to  find  it.  It  was  found 
later  by  a  railroad  patrolman  under- 
neath the  lattice  floor  boards  of  the 
car  near  the  ice  bunker. 


The  Worm  Turns 

The  owner  of  an  automobile  was 
required  by  a  jury  in  Montgom- 
er}'  county,  Penn.,  Oct.  11  to  pay  the 
full  bill  for  damages  caused  to  a  rail- 
road locomotive  in  a  collision.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Co.  against  Merrell  Margetum 
for  $420.50  for  repairs  to  the  engine. 


The  railroads  have  one  thing  to  be 
grateful  for.  They  won't  be  taxed 
to  keep  up  a  roadbed  for  express 
planes. 

Reports  show  that  for  every  death 
in  airplane  accidents  last  year,  naval 
aviators  flew  1,015,000  mile'; 
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EASY  MAINTENANCE 


SCALE  and  carbonized  oil  cannot  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  Locomotive  Water  Conditioner. 

OPEN  storage  heating  chamber  permits  scale 
forming  ingredients  to  be  precipitated  where 
they  can  do  no  harm.  Both  sludge  and  oil  are 
drained  out  periodically. 

V\/ATER  passages  are  large  and  unrestricted 
— no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  stoppage  due 
to  incrustation. 

ENTIRE  LY  divorced  from  the  engine — avoids 
possibility  of  v^^ater  passing  into  the  cylinders. 

THE  B-A  BOILER  Feed  Pump  (right)  is  an 
essential  unit  of  the  Conditioner.  Designed  to 
run  from  shopping  to  shopping — Rugged — 
Self-contained — Simple  control. 

Send  for  the  Conditioner  folder. 

The  BIRD-ARCHER  Company 

NEW  YORK  ♦  CHICAGO  ♦  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 


The  manufacture,  supply  and  service  of 
boiler  water  treatment  chemicals  is  the 
primary  business  of  The  Bird-Archer 
Company. 

These  activities  and  expert  services 
properly  include  the  installation  and 
service  of  mechanical  devices,  likewise 
designed  to  promote  locomotive  boiler 
efficiency. 


The 

Locomotive  Water 

CONDITIONER 

feed  water  heating 
hot  water  storage 
oxygen  removal 
water  treatment 
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Electrical  Engineers  Met 
at  Chicago 

SiXTV-i-iVK  firms  showed  their 
pr()(hicts  at  tlie  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago.  ( )ctoher  21-25.  before 
the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineers  when  that  organization 
held  its  21st  yearly  meeting.  .\s 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  period 
when  all  the  world  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  everj-thing  electrical,  hun- 
dreds of  persons  not  connected  with 
the  convention  inspected  the  e.xhibits. 
a])parently  with  as  much  care  as  did 
the  engineers  themselves. 

The  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
J.  C.  Mcl'.ltree.  ])resident.  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Missouri  I'acific. 
Joseph  .\.  Andreucetti.  electrical  en- 
gineer of  the  North  Western,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, jjresented  a  satisfac- 
tory report,  showing  the  association 
to  be  in  excellent  condition  financial- 
ly. The  membership,  active  and  asso- 
ciate, he  said,  is  now  551. 

R.  G.  (jage.  chief  electrical  en- 
gineer. Canadian  National,  was  elect- 
ed president  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
F.  W.  Reed,  chief  electrician.  North- 
ern Pacific,  first  vice  president:  ('>. 
W.  Bebout.  electrical  engineer, 
Chesapeake  &  ( )hio.  second  vice 
president.  The  executive  committee 
chosen  is:  F.  (j.  Baker,  electrical  en- 
gineer, 'Fri.sco;  A.  M.  Frazee.  elec- 
trical engineer,  D.  M.  &  X..  and  R. 
E.  Gallagher,  assistant  electrical  en- 
gineer. Louisville  &  Nashville. 

The  committee  having  in  charge 
the  application  of  radio  to  railway 
uses  reported  little  progress  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  federal  radio 
commission,  but  said  tests  thus  far 
made  had  proved  .'^atis factory.  The 
Canadian  National,  the  rejjort  .said, 
had  made  the  largest  use  of  radio  as 
an  entertainment  feature,  but  other 
important  imi)nivements  are  develop- 
ing. 

The  Railway  Electrical  .Sup])ly 
Mfrs.'  Association  elected  ofticers 
October  23  as  follows :  Carlos  Dorti- 
cos.  General  Electrical  Co.,  Chicago, 
president;  Charles  Dubsky,  Crounds- 
Hinds  Co..  Chicago,  senior  vice  ]iresi- 
dent;  C.  B.  Hariow,  Benjamin  b'lec- 
tric  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  junior  vice 
president.  Executive  committee, 
three-year  term:  H.  A.  Matthews, 
U.  S.  L.  Battery  Corpn. ;  A.  S.  An- 
derson, Ad  ams  &  \\  estlake  Co..  and 
L.  G.  Mockenhaui)t.  Harvey  Hub- 
bell.  Inc. 

Presentation  of  medals  iimke  mil 
at  the  yearly  dinner  ( )ct.  23,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  several  persons.  John 
McC.  Price,  retiring  president  of  the 
supply  manufacturers'  association, 
handed  a  i)ast-])resident"s  gold  medal 


to  William  Ross  of  the  Pyle  National 
Co.,  his  predecessor;  Charles  Dor- 
ticos,  incoming  president  of  the  elec- 
trical engineers  association,  gave  a 
similar  medal  to  Mr.  Price.  Then  Mr. 
.\ndreucetti  presented  a  medal  to  Mr. 
.McElree,  retiring  president. 


Death  of  C.  P.  Philbrick 

One  of  the  first  contributors  to 
lhi>  magazine  was  C.  P.  I'hilbrick, 
an  old  time  railroad  man  who  fin- 
ished his  long  service  in  1923  as  train 
rules  examiner  for  the  I'urlington. 
Mr.  Philbrick  lived  at  Downey,  a 
little  town  near  Los  Angeles,  and 
there  he  died  a  year  ago,  ( )ctober  22, 
19.^9,  without  many  of  his  former 
friends  hearing  about  it  until  quite 
recently. 

Mr.  Philbrick.  as  a  boy.  took  his 
first  railroa<l  ride  over  what  there 
was  of  the  Burlington  in  November. 
lSf)0.  lught  years  afterward  he  be- 
gan his  working  life  when  17  years 
old.  as  an  apprentice  for  what  the 
record  shows  was  the  C.B.I '.P.  Rail- 
road at  Atchison,  Kansas.  He  served 
for  two  or  three  years  in  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  Atchison  &  Ne- 
braska, became  an  ojierator.  and  in 
the  years  that  followed  was  an  agent, 
train  dispatcher,  roadmaster.  train- 
master, and  finally  retired  in  Decem- 
ber, .seven  years  ago.  He  was  78 
years  old  when  he  died.  He  was 
l)orn  at  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Mr.  I'hilbrick  was  a  story  teller 
of  worth.  One  of  his  first  articles 
written  for  Trans portat'uni  described 
the  first  run  of  a  mail  train  over  the 
Burlington  frtmi  Kan.sas  City  to  .St. 
Jose]jh.  taking  the  place  of  the 

famous  pony  express  riders.  The 
story,  entitled  "There  Goes  Another 
Cow."  told  of  the  speed  maintained 
against  all  obstructions,  including  a 
cf)w  here  and  there  along  the  way. 
Letters  came  from  many  old  friends 
who  enjoyed  the  old-timer's  reminis- 
cences. His  daughter,  .Anna  M.  Phil- 
brick, lives  at  Downey. 


Two  Old  Timers  Retire 

Two  veteran  locomotive  engineers 
in  Northern  Pacific  passenger  service 
whose  composite  record  totals  near- 
ly a  century  of  performance  in  loco- 
motive cabs,  were  retired  Nov.  1. 
lioth  had  reached  the  retirement  age 
of  70  years.  A\'alter  C.  Heller,  who 
has  been  in  ])as.senger  service  l;etween 
Duluth  and  the  Twin  Cities,  was  born 
at  Rochester,  Minn.,  ( )ctober  15. 
1860.  He  began  his  service  with  the 
railway  conipany  on  the  Lnke  Supe- 
rior division  as  a  wiper  in  June.  1878. 
and  became  a   fireman   in    1880,  a 


h(jstler  in  1883,  and  an  engineer  on 
September  14.  1885.  He  has  a  record 
of  52  years  and  five  months  of  con- 
tinuous service.  Isaac  M.  Freese. 
running  in  passenger  service  between 
Jamestown  and  Mandan.  N.  1).,  has 
a  service  record  of  42  years  and  two 
months.  He  was  born  Octf)ber  8. 
18f)0.  He  was  first  employed  as  a 
fireman  at  Jamestown  .\ugust  20. 
1888.  He  became  an  engine  -r  on  <  )c- 
tober  20,  1897. 


Egypt-India  Rail  Line 

Present  indications  ])oint  toward 
the  early  realization  of  the  .^0-year 
dream  of  liritish  railway  eni^ineers  to 
estabfish  continuous  rail  comnumica- 
tion  between  E.gypt  and  India.  Re- 
cent negotiations  between  Great 
liritain  and  Persia  to  extend  the 
Haifa-]>agdarl  line  toward  the  In- 
dian frontier  have  been  acted  upon 
favorably  after  repeated  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Persian  leaders  to  a 
posal  that  Briti.sh  leaders  be  entrust- 
ed with  the  job. 

Coninnmication  between  Haifa  and 
l^gy])t  already  exists  through  the  \'al- 
leys  of  Sharon.  Shephela.  .Sinai  to 
the  Suez  Canal.  Egy])tian  leaders  de- 
sire a  deviation  of  the  line  from  Kan- 
tara  to  Port  Fuad,  which  would  be 
an  extensicm  of  the  Port  Said-Iuast 
.Side  Canal,  directly  connecting  the 
famous  Egyptian  port  with  the  great- 
est harbor  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, now  under  construction  at 
Haifa. 


On  the  Cover 

The  i)icture  on  the  cover  this 
month  is  from  a  photograjjh  taken 
bv  Robert  Coburn  for  R.K.O..  as  a 
])art  of  the  new  Radio  Pictures  rail- 
road e])ic.  "Danger  Lights."  Coburn 
has  caught  Robert  .Armstrong  gazing 
admiringly  at  the  Milwaukee's  great 
locomotive,  the  8624,  in  the  engine- 
house  at  Miles  City.  In  the  .•^<)und 
])icture  .\rmstrong  depicts  here  his 
lifelong  ambition  to  be  an  engineer. 
.\lthough  it  was  made  in  Los  An- 
geles from  location  work  done  in 
.Montana  for  the  most  part.  "Danger 
Lights"  has  not  yet  been  shown  here. 
When  we  have  seen  it  we  ex])ect  to 
say  something  about  it.  Railroad 
pictures,  as  a  rule,  are  fierce,  jiarticu- 
larly  if  some  "expert"  railroad  man 
has  been  drafted  to  watch  out  for 
the  technical  matters.  "Danger 
Lights"  is  said  to  be  the  exception  to 
this  rule. 


"Misfortunes  ma\  be  turned  into 
blessings  by  an  indomitable  will." — • 
/-"//;///>  Snozvdcii. 
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Modernize  . . . 

At  Small  Initial  Cost 


Now  is  the  time  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  the  unemployed, 
and  our  suggestion  embodies  the  following: 


As  in  past  business  depressions^ 
our  railroads  will  join  the  move- 
ment to  relieve  distress  caused 
by  unemployment,  ever,  though 
it  may  mean  financial  hardship 
fo  do  so. 

Since  this  is  the  public's  con. 
elusion,  why  not  make  part  of  the 
expenditure  for  improvements  that 
assure  a  financial  return  as  well 
as  one  of  good  wiii  ? 


1 


Franklin  Driving  Box  Spreader  insures  parallelism  of  box 

*  jaws,  permits  proper  functioning  of  shoes  and  wedges,  and 
reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  substituting  cast  steel 
for  cast  iron.  Bulletin  No.  507  will  prove  the  need. 

2  Franklin  Automatic  Driving  Box  Wedges  to  increase  mile- 
age and  prevent  delays  and  expense  incident  to  lubrication 
troubles.  Bulletin  No.  S-605A  tells  the  full  story. 

^  Tandem  Main  Rod  Drive  extends  the  piston  thrust  to 

*  another  pair  of  drivers  in  proportion  to  the  main  boxes. 
Bulletin  No.  876  carries  diagrams  and  full  information. 

^  Franklin  Lateral  Motion  Driving  Box  provides  flexibility 
*and  prevents  rail  and  tire  wear.  Bulletin  No.  155  outlines 
ail  the  other  advantages. 

These  four  major  improvements  are  applicable  to  existing 
locomotives  and  are  fundamental  to  operating  conditions  of 
today.  They  are  worthy  of  your  immediate  authorization.  Their 
application  will  help  relieve  unemployment  and  increase  thz 
reliability  of  long  locomotive  runs  and  the  mileage  between 
shoppings. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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The  Superlative  Diner 

THE  "International  Limited,"  the 
fast  Canadian  National  train  be- 
tween Montreal,  Toronto,  and 
Chicago,  carries  as  part  of  its  equip- 
ment, the  longest  dining  car  ever 
built.  The  Canadian  National  placed 
its  order  for  five  of  these  cars  with 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  of 
Montreal.  The  new  diners  are  prac- 
tically 57  feet  long  over  the  buffers 
and  are  all  steel. 

Design  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  safety, 
comfort  and  convenience  in  the  new 
equipment.  A  feature  unique  in 
diners  is  the  interior  panelling  of 
highly  figured  English  walnut.  This, 
with  the  other  furnishings,  such  as 
walnut  chairs  with  the  rounded  backs, 
padded  in  green  Scotch  leather,  and 
the  modern  lighting  fixtures,  trans- 
forms the  diners  into  dining  rooms 
rather  than  cars.  There  is  a  seating 
capacity  of  36. 

The  heating  of  the  cars  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  uniform  temper- 
ature in  mild  or  cold  weather.  The 
piping  is  in  single  tier  to  allow  a 
maximum  inside  width  to  the  car  and 
give  the  passengers  the  comfort  of 
more  knee-room.  Intake  and  ex- 
haust ventilators,  two-speed  coiling 
fans  and  six  motor-driven  fans  in 
the  side  decking  cars  for  ventilation 
and  in  the  pantry,  facilities  for  ven- 
tilation are  greatly  improved.  Prac- 
tically no  wood  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  kitchen  and  pantry;  par- 


titions are  made  of  steel,  and  lockers, 
plate  racks  and  cupboards  are  of  sil- 
veroid.  Additional  refrigerators  and 
lockers  have  been  provided. 


Good  Record  on  the 
Southern  Pacific 

Casualties  to  employes  in  train 
service  on  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  as 
estimated  per  million  locomotive- 
miles,  decreased  35  per  cent  in  the 
last  ten  years,  according  to  R.  J. 
Clancy,  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  company. 

The  marked  reduction  in  accidents, 
Clancy  pointed  out,  was  made  de- 
spite a  "comparatively  good  record  in 
1920."  He  declared  the  decade's 
achievement  a  "testimonial  to  the 
fidelity  of  officials  and  em]jloyes  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  o]XTation  of 
trains." 

The  Southern  Pacific  already  has 
established  a  record  of  iiaving  car- 
ried more  than  400  million  ])assengers 
without  loss  of  life  by  steam  train 
accident  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Commenting  on  the  reduction  of  cas- 
ualties among  train  employes,  Clancy 
said : 

"During  the  last  ten  \c'ars  larger 
and  more  efficient  freight  locomotives 
and  improved  track  facilities  have 
made  it  possible  to  haul  more  cars 
jier  train,  resulting  in  less  train  in- 
terference, less  liability  of  colHsion 
between  trains,  and  between  trains 


and  automobiles  at  grade  crossings ; 
fewer  casualties  to  train-service  em- 
ployes and  a  faster  average  move- 
ment of  traffic.  In  that  time  breaks- 
in-two  on  trains,  always  of  concern 
to  a  locomotive  engineer  and  train 
crew,  were  reduced  80  per  cent  on 
Southern  Pacific  Lines,  and  slid-flat 
wheels  in  freight  service,  another 
menace,  more  than  68  per  cent.  In 
a  large  degree  the  remedy  has  been 
found  in  su])ervision,  instruction  and 
maintenance." 


Tube  to  Cost  $67,000,000 

^Montreal  is  soon  to  effect  one  of 
the  most  important  transportation  im- 
l^rovement  programs  on  the  American 
continent,  with  the  proposed  new 
$67,000,000  rapid  transit  subway  sys- 
tem scheme,  according  to  J.  Allan 
P>ray,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. This  sciieme  is  to  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  new  $50,000,000 
Canadian  National  Railways'  ter- 
minal is  completed  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  A  part  of  the  pro]X)sal  en- 
gineers now  are  investigating  is  a 
method  whereby  elevated  tracks 
would  be  eliminated  in  the  commer- 
cial and  business  center. 

The  tube  calls  for  the  construction 
of  long  north-south  and  east-west 
subways  for  the  rapid  transport  of 
passengers  and  enabling  the  Montreal 
Tramways  to  reduce  the  number  of 
surface  cars,  which  intensify  conges- 
tion. Decision  has  not  been  made  as 
to  the  method  of  financing,  whether 
the  municipality  will  construct  the 
tubes  and  rent  them  to  the  company, 
or  whether  the  city  and  company 
would  jointly  assume  the  expense;  or. 
the  company  construct  the  tubes  and 
the  city  guarantees  the  bonds.  All 
these  finance  plans  are  now  up  for 
consideration.  The  project  is  pro- 
gressing to  a  point  where  engineering 
obstacles  are  removed  and  the  sole 
task  is  that  of  deciding  upon  the 
best  method  of  financing  the  work. 


Beg  Pardon 

The  road  over  Tarrytown  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  is  narrow,  winding  and  none 
too  smooth.  Wesley  Kornder  motor- 
ed homeward  over  it,  he  thought,  to 
Yonkers  early  one  morning.  Sud- 
denly a  locomotive  headed  straight 
toward  him.  After  the  train  had 
passed  over  his  car  the  crew  found 
him  in  the  bushes,  unhurt  and  won- 
dering how  he  ever  happened  to  mis- 
take a  railroad  track  for  a  country 
road. 
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SUCH  LUXURY  INVITES  MORE  FARES 


THE  Baltimore  8C  Ohio  Railroad  first  used  these 
Hale  &  Kilburn  No.  921  Double  Rotating  Re- 
clining Chairs  in  Night  Coach  service  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  They  are  deeply  up- 
holstered and  spaced  so  that  passengers  can  face  them 
in  any  direction.  A  touch  of  the  operating  handle 
adjusts  the  reclining  back  to  the  exact  position  desired. 

So  successful  was  the  first  car  equipped  that  additional 
B.  &  O.  cars  are  now  being  fitted  with  them.  The 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  8C  Northwestern  are 
adopting  these  supremely  comfortable  chairs  for  trans- 
continental service. 

Not  every  railroad  is  prepared  to  purchase  new  luxury 
cars  to  improve  traveling  comforts.  But,  because  pas- 
sengers are  more  conscious  of  the  seats  than  of  any 
other  comfort  feature,  it  is  perfectly  good  business  to 
install  Hale  8C  Kilburn  luxury  chairs  in  EXISTING 
cars.    Why  not  ask  us  to  submit  estimates? 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 

A  BETTER  SEAT  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 


General  Offices  and  Works:  1800  Lehigh  Ave,  Philadelphia 

SALES  OFFICES: 
Halt    &    Kilburn    Co.,  Graybar 

Bldg.,  New  York. 
Hale  &  Kilburn  Co.,  McCormick 


W.       Jeffries,  Jr.,  Mutual  IUiIk  , 
Richmond. 


RldK-,  ChicaRo. 
E.  A.  Thornwell,  Candler  Bld({., 
Atlanta. 

Frank  H.  Bodler,  903  Monadnock 
Bldg.,  Sati  Francisco. 


W.  D.  Jenkins,  Praetorian  BldK-, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

H.  M.  Euler,  53  1st  St.,  Portland. 
Oregon. 
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Tin-  KiiK'li'^h  Sinele  Bed  in  New  Slci-prr. 
'I'll)-  \V:i<rr  liottle  Looks  nnnicrroiis. 


New  English  Sleeping 
Cars 

E.  \V.  G. 

R ADKALi.v  different  from  any 
sleeping  cars  previously  used 
on  British  railroads,  two  new 
cars  were  recently  put  into  service  by 
the  London  &  North  luisteni  Kail- 
way  on  the  Highland  Man  exjjress, 
between  London  and  Inverness.  The 
cars  were  designed  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  H.  X.  Gresley, 
chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  road. 
The  cars  have  an  overall  length  of 
63  feet  6  inches,  the  body  below  be- 
ing carried  on  a  steel  iniderframe 
mounted  on  two  standard  L.X.l^.R. 
four-wheeled  compound  bolsters  8 
feet  6  inch  wheel  base  bogies. 

The  body  of  the  cars  was  built  of 
teak.  To  minimize  noise  the  space 
between  the  double  lloor  and  the  in- 
ner and  outer  sheeting  of  the  roof 
and  the  coach  side  was  i^acked  with 
asbestos  felt.  India  rubber  body  pads 
were  fitted  between  the  body  antl  the 
underframe  to  further  remove  noise 
caused  by  friction. 

The  general  arrangement  provides 
ten  berths  in  pairs  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  five  dcnible  berths  by 
means  of  communicating  doors.  Two 
entrance  doors  are  provided  at  each 
outer  end  of  the  cars.  The  walls  are 
finished  in  rag  strippled  lilue  i)aint 
shaded  from  a  deep  blue  at  the  floor 
to  white  in  the  center  of  the  roof, 
the  whole  effect  being  enhanced  Ijy 
giving  the  painted  surface  a  highly 
glossy  finish. 

l'",ach  comjiartment  has  a  bedstead, 
the  bed  head  and  foot  of  walnut.  The 
bed  has  a  box-spring  mattress  with 
a  hair  and  wool  overlav  and  blue 


blankets  to  match  the  c(jlor  scheme  of 
the  compartment,  and  an  eml)roidered 
beds])read.  .\  white  jiorcel'iui  wash- 
bowl with  a  hot  and  cold  water  faucet 
is  fitted  in  the  corner  near  the  win- 
dow: a  commode  is  carried  on  a 
l)edestal  beneath  the  basin.  .\  large 
fraineless  mirror  is  placed  centrally 
on  the  intermediate  partition.  .\  fold- 
ing table  is  fitted  below  the  mirror 
and  a  second  folding  tab'e  for  a  tray 
of  food  is  also  provided  on  the  par- 
tition at  the  bed  side.  .\  shelf  is  pro- 
vided above  the  bed.  The  top  of  the 
shelf,  folding  tables,  and  i)e«lcst.-d  lid 
are  covered  with  India  rubber. 

To  eliminate  blinds  and  curtains, 
a  sliding  shutter  has  been  fitted  in- 
side each  bertli  window.  This  is 
draught-])roof,  but  does  not  interfere 
with  the  ventilating  ;irrangements, 
;uid  when  not  used  slides  into  a 
jiocket  formed  in  the  body  side.  The 
shutter  is  louvred.  the  louvres  coming 
(jjjposite  the  ventilator  in  the  side 
window  when  the  shutter  is  in  the 
closed  ])osition.  Each  window  is  fit- 
ted with  a  frameless  light  which  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  by  nierely 
turning  a  small  hatidle  without  touch- 
ing the  shutter.  The  to])  portion  of 
the  window  o])ening  is  also  fitted  with 
a  glass  louvre  ventilator,  the  louvre 
of  which  may  be  set  to  suit  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  train  is  traveling 
by  means  of  a  small  handle  above 
the  center  of  the  window.  A  double 
net  rack  is  fitted  above  the  bed  head 
and  a  single  rack  at  the  foot.  .A  .30- 
watt  opal  lamp,  in  the  center  of  the 
ceiling,  is  eipiipped  with  a  dimming 
device  for  night  use.  .\  reading  lamp 
is  fitted  under  the  shelf  over  the  bed 
head,  with  switches  to  control  each 
light  conveniently  near  the  bed.  An- 


other lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  riacrolac 
>hade.  over  the  mirror,  the  color  of 
which  matches  the  general  color 
scheme.  A  coat  and  trcnisers  hanger 
is  ])rovided  on  the  ])artition  over  the 
bed.  This  is  hinged  so  that  it  may 
be  swung  (jut  when  needed.  The  usual 
hat  and  coat  hooks  are  fitted  on  the 
opposite  ])artition.  The  doors  are  fit- 
ted with  recessed  handles  and  sliding 
bolts,  as  well  as  hooks  and  staples  by 
which  they  may  be  fastened  back.  All 
metal  fittings  are  chromium  plated. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  blue  carpet 
of  a  shade  to  harmonize  with  the  col- 
or scheme :  the  carpet  is  laid  over 
sponge  rubber  to  provide  added  com- 
fort and  to  eliminate  sound  or  vibra- 
tion. 

A  steam-heated  radiator  is  ])rovid- 
ed  on  the  partition  below  the  mirror, 
the  regulator  controlling  this  being 
])laced  near  the  bed  head.  An  extrac- 
tor ventilat(jr  is  fitted  in,  with  con- 
trol lever  near  the  other  control  'fit- 
tings. A  unique  system  of  ventilation 
is  ])rovided  in  addition  to  that  fur- 
nished by  the  window  and  extractor, 
a  ])ressure  system  being  used.  A  small 
nozzle  is  fitted  on  the  i)artition  above 
the  shelf  over  the  bed  head,  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  may  be  set  to  deliver 
cold,  warm  or  hot  air  in  the  desired 
(juantity  and  direction  to  suit  the  in- 
dividual taste  of  the  passenger.  The 
air  supplied  each  berth  is  drawn 
through  a  filter  by  a  noiseless  electric 
blower  fan  at  one  end  of  the  corri- 
dor. Part  of  the  air  is  passed  through 
a  heater  fitted  in  the  roof  of  the  cor- 
ridor. Plywood  ducts  are  fitted,  one 
for  cold  air  and  one  for  hot.  the  hot 
air  duct  being  fully  insulated  to  pre- 
vent so  far  as  possible  any  loss  of 
heat. 


I.iiiiiloii  <$:  North  i;.isteni'n  New  Type  KUIierth  Slee|iiiii$  C  ar.     H  lliis  «he 
I.ateKt  Priviite  lieflrooniN, 
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B£TT£R  IVIADE 

BECAUSE 

EVERY  PIECE  OF  MATERIAL  USED  WAS  CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED  AND  TESTED  — ONLY  THE 
HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  SKILLED  WORKMEN, 
UNDER  EXPERT  SUPERVISION  AND  INSPEC- 
TION, WERE  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  JOB. 


The  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
BUILDERS  OF  FREIGHT  CARS  SINCE  1905 
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The  Lehijth  Valley's  I'rclsht  Teriiiiiml  ami  Iiiilustrial  Iliiililliis  in  Course 

of  Ereetioii. 


The  Lehigh  X'alley's  Big 
Project 

A FREIGHT  and  industrial  terminal 
building  19  stories  high  is  to  be 
erected  immediately'  for  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad  Co.,  on  property 
bounded  by  Twenty-sixth  and  Twen- 
ty-seventh streets  and  Eleventh  and 
Thirteenth  avenues,  \ew  York  City. 
The  structure  will  contain  about  25 
million  cubic  feet  and  upward  of 
1,750,000  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

The  building  will  have  all  the  latest 
and  most  improved  engineering  and 
architectural  features  for  a  structure 
of  this  type.  Several  large  elevators 
30  feet  by  ten  feet  will  operate  in 
the  building  and  will  carry  trucks  of 
the  largest  capacity  and  size  directly 
to  any  floor  in  the  building.  Any 
occupant  of  the  warehouse  will  be 
able  to  load  and  unload  his  commodi- 
ties on  his  own  floor. 

There  will  be  no  exterior  columns 
excluding  daylight,  and  all  floors  will 
have  continuous  windows  on  all  sides, 
thus  providing  a  maximum  of  day- 
light conditions. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
through  its  system,  will  serve  the 
building.  The  wareliouse  will  be  in 
the  heart  of  the  railroad  and  steam- 
ship terminals  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Starrett  Brothers  &  Ekon,  who  will 
erect  the  building,  will  start  work  at 
once.  Russell  G.  Cory  is  the  architect 
and  engineer. 


But  No  Interest? 

After  traveling  around  over  the 
country  for  the  last  19  years,  P.  D. 
Hough  went  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  offices  at  Toledo  the  other 


day  to  claim  pay  for  a  day's  work 
done  in  191L  After  working  for  one 
day  as  a  locomotive  fireman.  Hough 
left  the  railroad  without  collecting 
his  wages.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
officials  looked  up  the  records  when 
he  presented  his  claim,  found  it  was 
correct  and  settled  a  claim  that  prob- 
ably sets  a  record  for  back  pay. 
Hough  received  a  check  for  $2.75  for 
his  dav's  work. 


Hamilton's  New 
Terminal 

The  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo 
Railway  Co.,  the  Canadian  Pacific's 
route  into  the  Bison  City,  is  to  ex- 
pend $3,000,000  on  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  station  projects,  which 
involves  elimination  of  seven  street 
grade  crossings  and  removal  of  tracks 
from  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
city.  Coui)led  with  the  l)uilding  of 
the  .station  is  the  raising  of  the  tracks 
and  eliminating  hazards  of  level 
crossings.  A  general  description  of 
the  project  by  H.  T.  Maicolmson, 
vice  president  of  the  railway,  shows 
that  tracks  are  to  be  raised  above 
existing  location  from  the  tunnel  por- 
tal eastward  7,200  feet.  This  per- 
mits underpassing  all  important 
streets.  There  will  be  likewise  some 
-shifting  of  the  tracks  in  alignment 
releasing  the  bed  of  Hunter  street 
from  railway  occupation  and  restor- 
ing the  street  as  an  imix)rtant  thor- 
oughfare for  motor  traffic  passing  the 
new  terminal. 

The  new  station  structure  will  be 
of  monumental  proportions  and  of 
striking  silhouette,  with  the  dominant 
feature  an  imposing  tower  140  feet 
high.    The  architectural  setting  will 


be  improved  by  an  ample  plaza  on 
the  north  side  where  Hunter  street 
will  be  diverted  around  the  station 
in  a  sweeping  curve.  Mail,  express 
and  baggage  departments  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  south  side  opposite  the 
station  with  a  connecting  subway 
under  the  tracks. 


Bridge  Men  Hear  About 
Net  Return 

\V.  R.  Cole,  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Ry..  speaking  to  the 
40th  yearly  meeting  of  the  American 
Railway  Bridge  &  Building  Associa- 
tion at  Louisville.  October  21-23, 
said :  "The  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  was  heralded  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day  because  for 
the  first  time  it  was  recognized  that 
the  railways  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
return.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  instructed  to  so 
regulate  rates  that  the  roads  would 
be  enabled  to  earn  this  return." 

The  roads  had  not  attained  this 
return.  Mr.  Cole  said.  He  regretted 
that  the  commission,  ordering  rate  re- 
ductions, had  failed  to  give  proper 
attention  to  conditions  now  confront- 
ing the  railroads.  Mr.  Cole  .spoke  also 
of  unsatisfactory  valuation  methods 
of  the  commission  which  has  not,  he 
believed,  attached  sufficient  import- 
ance to  growing  competition. 

The  convention  was  presided  over 
by  J.  S.  Huntoon,  president,  who  is 
assistant  bridge  engineer  for  the 
Michigan  Central.  The  report  of  the 
secretary,  C.  A.  Lichty,  showed  there 
are  714  members  in  the  association. 
These  officers  were  elected  for  the 
new  year :  President,  C.  S.  Heritage, 
bridge  engineer,  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, Kansas  City.  Mo. ;  first  vice 
president.  A.  I.  Gauthier,  assistant 
division  engineer,  Boston  &  Maine, 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  secoixl  vice  presi- 
dent, H.  I.  Benjamin,  assistant  bridge 
engineer.  Southern  Pacific,  San  Fran- 
cisco; third  vice  president,  W.  T. 
Krausch,  engineer  of  buildings,  Bur- 
lington. Chicago;  fourth  vice  presi- 
dent, T.  H.  Strate.  engineer  track 
elevation,  C.M.St.P.&P.,  Chicago. 
The  association  is  to  meet  next  at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  October  20-22, 
1931. 


"The  contented  business  executive 
gets  that  way  by  keeping  his  eyes 
shut." — Henry  Ford. 


Said  the  historian  Gibbon  :  "I  never 
make  the  mistake  of  arguing  with 
people  for  whose  opinions  I  have  no 
respect." 
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THE  TEST  OF  TIME 


The  economical  value  of  a  device  which  auto- 
matically couples  air,  steam  and  signal  hose  is  readi- 
ly apparent  to  discerning  railroad  ofBcials.  But  to 
be  completely  satisfactory  such  a  device  must  prove 
itself  practical  and  present  a  record  of  successful  op- 
eration under  all  track  and  climatic  conditions. 

Surely  an  automatic  connector  that  has  been  de- 
veloped and  perfected  in  actual  train  service  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  must  have  much  to  recom- 
mend it— and  such  is  the  AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC 
CONNECTOR. 


Not  only  has  the  AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC 
CONNECTOR  successfully  withstood  the  test  of 
time,  but  it  has  to  its  credit  more  than  150,000  train 
miles  of  service  over  the  large  railroads  of  the  United 
States  without  a  single  delay  directly  attributable  to 
the  connector. 

May  we  send  you  further  information? 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  CONNECTOR.  CORPORATION 
1 1 8  Noble  Court  ♦  Cleveland  •  Ohio 


FOR  11 first  iiiiu-  moiitli!;  this 
year.  Class  1  roads  in  tlie  L'nited 
States  had  a  net  railway  operating 
income  of  $659,427,561,  which  was  at 
the  annual  rate  of  return  of  3.54  per 
cent  on  their  property  investment,  ac- 
cording to  reports  filed  by  the  carriers 
with  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
and  made  public  Nov.  6.  In  the  nine 
months  of  1929,  their  net  railway  oper- 
ating income  was  $962,854,453,  or  5.29 
per  cent  on  their  property  investment. 

i'riiperty  investment  is  the  value  of 
road  and  e(|uipment  as  shown  by  the 
l)ooks  of  the  railways,  including  mate- 
rials, supplies  and  cash.  The  net  rail- 
way operating  income  is  what  is  left 
after  the  payment  of  operating  expenses, 
taxes  and  etjuipnient  rentals  but  before 
interest  an<l  other  fixed  charges  are 
paid. 

This  compilation  is  based  on  rc])orts 
from  171  Class  I  roads  representing  a 
total  of  242,609  miles. 

(iross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
nine  months  totaled  $4,082,725,729  com- 
pared with  $4,781,684,238  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  a  decrease  of  14.6  per 
cent.  Operating  expenses  for  the  first 
nine  months  amounted  to  $3,052,543,100 
compared  with  $3,419,397,035  for  the 
same  period  one  year  ago,  a  decrease  of 
10.7  per  cent. 

Class  I  roads  in  the  first  nine  months 
paid  $276,892,644  in  taxes,  compared 
with  $308,953,847  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  10.4  per  cent. 
For  September  alone,  the  tax  bill 
amounted  to  $31,989,991,  a  decrease  of 
$6,273,995  under  September,  1929, 

Seventeen  Class  I  railroads  operated 


at  a  loss  in  the  nine  months  oi  1930,  of 
which  si.x  were  in  the  eastern,  two  in 
the  southern  and  nine  in  the  western 
district. 


.'Kll  districts  reported  reductions  in  the 
total  loading  of  all  commodities,  com- 
pared not  only  with  the  same  week  in 
1929,  but  also  with  the  same  week  in 
1928. 


Revenue  Loading  a  Little  Higher 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  on  October  25  totaled  959,- 
335  cars,  the  car  service  division  of  the 
.'\merican  Railway  Association  reports. 
This  was  an  increase  of  28.250  cars 
above  the  preceding  week  this  year  but 
a  reduction  of  175,025  cars  below  the 
same  week  last  year  and  a  reduction  of 
203,639  cars  below  the  same  week  in 
1928. 

Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for  the 
week  of  October  25  totaled  36(i,230  cars, 
86,597  cars  under  the  same  week  in 
1929  and  90,412  cars  under  the  same 
week  in  1928. 

Loading  of  merchandise  less  than  car- 
load lot  freight  amounted  to  240,008 
cars,  a  decrease  of  30,406  cars  below  the 
same  week  last  year  and  30,012  cars  be- 
low the  same  week  two  years  ago. 

(irain  and  grain  products  loading  lor 
the  week  totaled  41,517  cars,  a  decrease 
of  1,496  cars  under  the  week  in  1929  and 
11,553  cars  below  the  same  week  in  1928. 
In  the  western  districts  alone,  grain  and 
grain  products  loading  amounted  to  28,- 
727  cars,  a  decrease  of  1,333  cars  below 
the  same  week  in  1929. 

Live  stock  loading  totaled  35,361  cars, 
3,411  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  2,658  cars  under  the  corresponding 
week  in  1928.  In  the  western  districts 
alone,  live  stock  loading  amounted  to 
28,382  cars,  a  decrease  of  3.074  cars  com- 
pared with  the  same  week  last  vear. 


LC.C.  Suspends  Fare  Increases 

Plans  of  the  Lackawanna  to  increa.-.e 
by  approximately  25  per  cent  the  cost 
of  its  60-trip  commutation  passenger 
fare  booklets  for  transportation  between 
New  York  City  and  86  cities  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey,  received  a  temporary 
setback  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  Oct.  30  when  the  com- 
mission suspended  the  schedules  pro- 
posing the  increases  from  Nov.  1  to 
June  1.  The  suspension  of  the  proposed 
increased  commuter  fares  followed  re- 
ceipt by  the  commission  of  protests  from 
commuters  and  civic  organizations  af- 
fected by  the  i)roposed  change.  The 
increased  fares  were  to  have  become  ef- 
fective on  Nov.  1,  but  will  now-  be  in- 
vested by  the  commission  at  hearings 
to  be  had  in  New  Jersey  at  some  future 
date  vet  to  be  set. 


Relief  Rate  Limit  Nov.  30 

The  railway  managements  have  de- 
cided not  to  extend  beyond  November 
30  the  emergency  reduction  in  freight 
rates  placed  in  effect  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  interests  due  to  the  drought. 
The  following  statement  was  authorized 
Nov.  10  by  eastern,  western  and  south- 
ern railway  executives: 

Protracted  drought  in  Alabama,  .Ar- 
kansas, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland.  Mississippi. 
.Missouri.  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


Jl  iAN'S  responsibility  extends  no  further  than  the  de- 
pendability  of  his  equipment.  A  truth  the  Railroad 
World  recognizes  by  providing  only  what  has  been  found 
the  best  in  actual  service. 

In  Motor  Cars  this  means  Fairmont.  For  20  years,  that 
name  has  meant  unfailing  performance  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  for  "the  men  along  the  line."  And  on  the 
maintenance  books  in  the  office,  that  name  has  consis- 


fVS2— Heavy  Duty 
Section  Car — 8-12  h.p. 

Seats  10  men — weighs 
1040  pounds 


tently  stood  for  Lowest  Over- All  Cost,  considering  every 
factor  from  purchase  price  to  depreciation.  These  are 
FACTS,  based,  not  on  isolated  cases,  but  on  the  great 
majority!  For  over  half  the  motor  cars  in  use  today  ore 
Fairmont  products. ' 

The  finer  the  record,  the  greater  is  the  responsibility  to 
maintain  it.  Fairmont  Motor  Cars  must  deliver  Lowest  Over- 
All  Cost  or  the  makers  are  not  satisfied. 


Fairmont  R^ilwayMotors,  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 
General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 
District  Sales  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.    St.  Louis    San  Froncisco     New  Orleans 
FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  Foreign  Representative:  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cars,  gang  and  power  cars,  weed  burners,  ballast  discers, 
ball  and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  axle  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safety  appliances 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wyoming,  prompted  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
steps  to  relieve  the  farmers  in  those 
areas  whose  crops  had  been  destroyed 
and  who  were  confronted  with  still  fur- 
ther losses  of  live  stock  because  of  a 
lack  of  feed  and  water.  As  a  major  part 
of  his  program  of  relief,  the  President 
appealed  to  the  railroads  to  make  re- 
ductions of  their  rates  on  hay,  straw, 
feed  and  water  into  and  live  stock  out 
of  these  areas.  The  railroads  willingly 
cooperated  with  the  President  by  filing 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion tariffs  which  reduced  rates  on  these 
commodities  50  per  cent  in  eastern  and 
southern  territories  and  33  1-3  per  cent 
in  the  western  territory  effective  in  all 
territories  the  latter  part  of  August. 
October  31  was  natned  as  the  date  upon 
which  they  would  expire.  They  were  ex- 
tended later  to  November  30.  By  No- 
vember 30  in  excess  of  60,000  carloads 
will  have  been  moved  under  the  reduced 
rates.  This  represents  a  greater  tonnage 
than  ever  moved  in  any  relief  measures 
heretofore  undertaken  in  this  country. 
The  revenue  loss  to  the  carriers  from 
this  traffic  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
but  certainly  will  aggregate  several  mil- 
lion dollars  and  such  a  drain  on  the 
revenues  cannot  longer  be  continued. 


October  Earnings  Drop 

Railroad  earnings  for  October  will 
continue  to  run  below  last  year,  judged 
by  figures  made  public  November  11. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  showed  a  net 
loss  of  $287,525,  after  taxes  and  charges, 
in  October,  against  a  net  loss  of  $57,290 
for  October,  1929.  For  the  first  ten 
months  of  1930  Chicago  &  Alton's  net 
loss  aggregated  $3,382,166,  compared 
with  $697,748  in  the  corresponding  1929 
period. 

Net  operating  income  of  the  Milwau- 
kee for  October,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary estimate,  aggregated  about  $2,284,- 
000,  a  drop  of  some  $1,251,000  from  the 
same  month  in  1929. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy's  Oc- 
tober net  operating  income  is  estimated 
at  about  $3,600,000,  as  compared  with 
$4,531,386  in  October,  1929,  a  decrease 
of  about  20  per  cent. 


Stock  Show  Nov.  29 

The  fifth  annual  live  stock  show  and 
rodeo  at  Los  Angeles  will  be  held  No- 
vember 29  to  December  6  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Union  Stock  yards. 

J.  A.  McNaughton,  executive  director, 
reports  that  entries  of  blue-blooded  cat- 
tle are  already  promised  from  18  states, 
including  sections  as  far  east  as  Dela- 
ware and  Florida  and  as  far  north  as 
Oregon  and  Washington. 


S|isiniNli-.\ni<>ri<':in   EU-otrii-  Co.  lliiililiiiK 
to  lie  I'^rected  in  Buenos  AireN. 


An  outstanding  feature  of  this  year's 
show  will  be  the  Hereford  division.  In- 
dications are  that  20  or  moie  of  the 
famous  herds  in  the  Middle  ^^'cst  will 
compete  for  the  prize  money.  More 
than  100,000  persons  attended  the  show 
last  year. 


United  Engineers  in  the  Argentine 
Capital 

United  Engineers  &  Constructors, 
Inc.,  has  been  authorized  by  Ccmpania 
Hispana  Americana  de  Electricidad, 
Buenos  Aires,  to  build  a  ten-story  dis- 
play and  office  building  in  the  Argentine 
capital,  to  cost  $2,000,000.  Tl.is  com- 
pany, known  as  the  "Chade"  Company, 
is  a  leading  public  utility  serving  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  surrounding  territory  with 
l)(.)wer  and  light.  The  building  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  and  largest 
in  the  city,  and  with  its  floodlighting 
and  aurora  of  strong  lights  pla.\ing  from 
the  top,  will  be  one  of  the  showie-st.  It 
will  contain  showrooms  of  the  company, 
principal  offices,  garage,  and  si.\  stories 
of  offices  to  be  rented,  and  a  large  pub- 
lic restaurant,  cafeteria  for  employes  of 
the  company,  lecture  and  demonstration 
rooms. 

Construction  will  be  of  steel  ;ihd  brick 
with  granite  and  French  stone  exterior. 
The  location,  at  the  junction  of  the 
.■\venida  Presidente  Rocque  Saenz  Pena 
and  Calle  Congallo  and  Calle  Esmeralda, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Buenos 
."Mres. 


U.  P.  to  Build  Warehouse 

A  million  dollar  warehouse,  to  be  the 
most  modern  in  the  West,  is  to  be  built 
at  Ninth  and  Alameda  streets,  for  the 
Overland  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union 


Pacific  System.  The  building  will  pro- 
vide a  floor  space  of  434,000  square  feet. 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the  J. 
V.  McNeil  Co.,  builders,  and  Samuel  H. 
Dunford,  architect  and  engineer.  Con- 
struction will  begin  as  soon  as  the  state 
commission  issues  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate. Officers  of  the  new  formed  organ- 
ization are  Union  Pacific  officials.  F.  H. 
Knickerbocker  is  president;  Mr.  Robert- 
son, vice  president;  C.  H.  Bloom,  sec- 
retary; C.  C.  Barry,  auditor,  and  W.  F. 
Truelson,  treasurer. 

The  warehouse  will  be  a  six-story 
structure  with  full  basement  of  steel  and 
concrete  construction  with  an  exterior 
of  stucco.  The  first  floor  of  the  Alameda 
street  side  will  be  used  for  stores,  tele- 
graph offices,  and  other  business  en- 
gaged in  facilitating  warehouse  and 
storage  activity.  On  the  floors  above 
provision  will  be  made  for  offices  of 
brokers  and  manufacturers,  agents  and 
jobbers,  to  be  served  by  high  speed 
passenger  elevators.  The  floor  space  will 
be  divided  into  22,900  square  feet  for 
offices;  6,760  s(iuare  feet  for  stores;  150,- 
000  square  feet  for  general  warehousing 
and  254,340  square  feet  for  leasing. 
There  will  be  seven  heavy  duty  freight 
elevators  capable  of  handling  the  largest 
freight  shipments  and  motor  trucks. 
Railroad  trackage  will  be  so  arranged 
that  26  freight  cars  can  be  spotted  at 
the  building  at  one  time. 


Short  Time  to  Honolulu 

A  travel  service  that  will  bring  Hono- 
lulu within  seven  and  a  half  days  of 
New  York  was  announced  Oct.  26.  It 
will  be  provided  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  combination  with  western  rail- 
roads and  the  Matson  Steamship  Line. 

It  is  planned  to  operate  three  de  luxe 
"boat  trains"  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  without  change  of  cars  in 
the  record  time  of  three  and  a  half  days. 
They  will  connect  at  San  Francisco  with 
the  Malolo,  which  makes  the  run  to 
Honolulu  in  four  days.  They  will  leave 
New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  Jan. 
20,  Feb.  3  and  Feb.  17. 


A  Research  Laboratory 
The  Welding  Engineering  &  Research 
Corpn.,  with  general  offices  and  re- 
search laboratory  in  New  York  City  is 
organized  to  cooperate  with  industry  in 
the  safe  and  economical  applications  of 
welding  and  cutting,  and  in  the  more 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  company's  activities  include 
engineering,  research,  consulting,  inspec- 
tion, supervision  and  certification.  Some 
of  the  specified  applications  of  these  ac- 
tivities are:  survey  of  a  plant  or  indus- 
try to  determine  the  processes  which 
shouhl  be  utilized,  and  their  extent;  rec- 
ommendations on.  or  the  development 
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A  Single  Unit 

The  American  multiple  throttle  is  cast  integral  with 
the  superheater  header,   the  logical   place  for   the  , 
throttle.    This  results  in  a  snug,  compact  unit,  and 
when  installed  both  are  in  place. 

This  single  unit  saves  weight  and  avoids  additional 
joints  in  the  smokebox.  There  are  no  bolts,  pins  or 
cotters  within  the  throttle  thereby  lessening  the  possi- 
bility of  failure  and  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  American  multiple  throttle  is  a  well  balanced, 
easy  working  unit  that  specially  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  easy,  positive  control  of  modern  power. 

May  we  submit  further  details? 

AMERICAN  THROTTLE  €03II»A:VV.  Inc. 

60  East  42n<l  St.  IVoples  Ga»  HiiiUiiiiK 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Represcn  latives: 
The  Superheater  Company.  Limited.  Montreal 
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2^  years'  service.  Mr.  Cani|>l)cll  is  to 
remain  with  the  company  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity. 


The   Natioiiiil    l,«ck   W'liKhrr   Co.  Adver- 
tlMed    MO    CoiiNlNtently    Thut    It    find  to 
Kre<-I  ThiK  Kiil.-irifed  Plant. 


Armistice  Day  Wisdom 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Connnission 
announced  November  11  it  had  voted  to 
deny  all  petitions  of  western  railroads 
asking  reopening  of  the  wi-tern  grain 
rase.  Opening  of  the  case  had  been  re- 
quested by  virtually  every  western  trunk 
line  railroad  on  the  ground  tlie  new 
rates  would  result  in  a  los-  in  revenue 
of  between  $10,0()0,()()0  and  $1_'.()()().(K)(). 


of,  welding  and  cutting  organizations 
and  equipment;  preparation  of  plant  lay- 
outs; i)reparations  of  plans  of  welded 
designs,  and  kindred  undertakings  call- 
ing for  expert  advice. 


Larger  Plant  for  National  Lock  Washer 
A  thoroughly  modern,  four-story,  fire- 
proof, reinforced  concrete  structure  has 
been  added  to  the  plant  of  the  National 
Lock  Washer  Co.,  at  Newark.,  N.  J.,  to 
care  for  largely  increased  business  in 
the  .sales  of  old  and  new  products.  Hut, 
in  addition  to  giving  the  company  more 
space  the  building  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  wise  determination  of  the  directors 
to  contribute  just  as  much  as  possible 
to  what  should  be  a  national  attitude 
overcoming  the  present  feeling  of  de- 
pression in  business.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible the  company  provided  employment 
for  numbers  of  men,  and  orders  for  oth- 
er manufacturers  of  the  materials  enter- 
ing into  the  new  structure. 

The  building  covers  a  gross  area  of 
50,000  square  feet  and  contains  a  com- 
pletely ef|uipped  shop  for  the  production 
of  car  window  equipment  and  marine 
speedometers,  and  the  machining  of  dro|) 
forgings.  Drafting  rooms,  first-aid  sta- 
tions, and  a  modern  cafeteria  are  also 
included.  A  feature  in  the  construction 
is  the  use  of  the  inverted  girder  form 
of  floor  supports  along  the  outer  walls. 
By  suspending  flooring  from  these  outer 
girders,  the  builders  were  able  to  in- 
stall the  glass  siding  or  windows  for  the 
full  height  of  the  wall.  This  affords 
greater  light  spread  in  the  working 
space.  On  each  floor  the  "sohrium"  ef- 
fect is  carried  out  for  three  sides  of 
the  building,  with  service  units  set  in 
the  center  of  the  structure.  Monks  & 
Johnson  of  Boston  were  the  architects 
and  engineers,  and  the  Shore  Construc- 
tion Co..  the  builders. 


Ben  Campbell  to  Retire 

Having  placed  the  name  of  Ben 
Campbell,  vice  president  of  the  New 
Haven,  in  the  imperishable  sanctity  of 
Little  Stories  we  learn,  as  we  go  to 
press,  that  he  is  to  retire  Dec.  1  after 


Rolling  Stock  Survey 

An  extremely  valuable  bnokle!  conies 
from  the  Timken  Roller  Hearing  Co. 
this  month,  entitled  "A  Survey  of  Rail- 
way Rolling  Stock,"  by  Walter  C.  San- 
ders, general  manager  for  that  com- 
pany's railway  division  at  Canton,  Ohio. 
The  booklet  is  a  reprint  of  the  material 
as  it  appeared  in  the  September-October 
issue  of  the  Military  Engineer.  The 
author  has  made  a  most  complete  sur- 
vey of  railroad  rolling  stock  from  the 
beginning,  a  hundred  year>  ago.  to  the 
present  day,  with  illustrations.  These 
pictures,  forming  the  sharpest  contrasts 
in  equipment,  make  the  l)ooklet  un- 
usually interesting  in  the  historical 
sense.  Doubtless  the  Timken  company 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  copies  to  in- 
quirers; at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  is  the  case.  Such  material  should 
have  wide  distribution.  It  is  the  kind  of 
information  particularly  suited  to  high 
schools  and  colleges,  especially  in  the 
classes  studying  history  or,  in  the  high- 
er institutions,  transportation. 


ing  background  for  the  limestone  trim. 
The  75-foot  front  has  two  large  plate 
glass  display  windows,  each  13  ft.  wide 
by  7  ft.  high  containing  the  various  CI' 
products,  illuminated  at  night  by  con- 
cealed display  lights.  The  building  con- 
tains approximately  12,000  ft.  of  floor 
space  with  two  stories  and  a  basement. 
The  east  half  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  serves  as  a  warehouse  for  com- 
pressors, engines  and  other  heavy  ma- 
chinery, while  the  west  half  houses  the 
parts  storage,  a  sound  proof  test  room, 
a  35  ft.  repair  bench,  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving benches,  delivery  counter,  etc. 
The  ofticc  occupies  the  front  half  of  the 
second  floor,  the  balance  being  devoted 
to  storage  of  complete  tools.  The  equip- 
ment is  modern  throughout  and  assures 
users  of  CI'  products  in  the  Detroit  dis- 
trict of  the  best  and  quickest  service  it 
is  possible  to  provide.  This  is  one  of  20 
similar  fully  equipped  and  stocked  serv- 
ice stations  maintained  by  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company  in  important 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
who  visit  Detroit  to  inspect  this  new 
and  thoroughly  modern  building. 


How  Come? 

.Authority  has  been  granted  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  to  reduce  its  passenger  rate 
from  3.06  to  two  cents  a  mile  on  2(i7 
miles  of  line  between  Fort  Worth  and 
Big  Springs  to  meet  motor  bus  com- 
petition. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  New  Building 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  completely  equipped  service  sta- 
tion in  the  portable  tool  industry  has 
recently  been  erected  by  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company  at  570  ICast 
Larned  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  building 
is  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with  tapes- 
try brick  in  assorted  shades  as  a  pleas- 


Buses 

The  T  \s'in  Coach  Corpn.  reports  tljat 
the  largest  volume  of  business  for  any 
one  month  during  its  history  was  record- 
ed during  September,  when  the  value  of 
deliveries  amounted  to  more  than  $500,- 
000,  a  gain  of  $100,000  or  30  per  cent 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Recent  deliveries  reported  are:  from 
the  A.  C.  F.  Motors  Co.  to  the  Alton 
Transportation  Company,  one  21-pas- 
senger  parlor  coach;  Capital  Traction 


Anil   ll,ri-  s  An.Xlii  r.     Tht-  W-h   .Servi.i-  Station  ut  the  t'lii.aKo 
Pneumatic-  Tool  Co.,  Detroit. 
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THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 


th 


rows  a  new 


on 


Grade  Crossing 
Protection  


FOR  years  it  has  been  thousht  that  srade  separation 
was  the  only  complete  method  of  preventing  crossing 
accidents.  But  high  costs  have  defeated  the  effectiveness 
of  this  means  o'  keeping  trains  and  motorists  apart. 

Not  until  the  development  of  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 
was  there  a  method  of  protection  that  could  be  put  into 
immediate  service  for  an  expenditure  low  enough  to  per- 
mit its  use  throughout  the  country. 

Unlike  the  grade  separation,  the  installation  of  THE 
HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN  leaves  grades  and  adjacent  pro- 
perty unchanged.  It  fits  in  with  existing  conditions  and 
forcibly  stops  cars,  trucks  or  buses  whose  drivers  attempt 
to  pass  at  times  of  danger.  Installation  is  simple,  quick 
and  costs  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  expenditure  required 
for  grade  separation. 

To  secure  thorough  protection  NOW  for  the  millions  of  cars 
traveling  the  highways,  install  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN. 
It  meets  today's  requirements  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
crossing. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  one  33-passen- 
ger  parlor  coach;  Illinois  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  two  25-passenger  parlor  coaches; 
Missouri  Pacific  Transit  Co.,  four  29- 
passenger  parlor  coaches;  from  the 
Mack-International  Motor  Truck  Corpn. 
to  the  Atlanta  &  St.  Andrews  Bay  R.R. 
Co.,  three  model  AB  23-passenger  se- 
dans; Brawley  Union  High  School, 
Brawley,  Cal.,  one  model  BG  231-in.  bus 
chassis;  Conley  School  District,  Taft, 
Cal.,  one  model  BC  231  ^-in.  bus  chas- 
sis; Deere  Brothers,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
one  model  BG  192'/i-in.  bus  chassis; 
European  Dist.  of  Mack  Trucks,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  one  model  BK  265-in. 
bus  chassis;  Georgia- Florida  Motor 
Lines,  Inc.,  two  model  BK,  29-passenger 
interstate  buses;  Jamaica  Central  Ry.. 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  three  model  AB  29-pas- 
scnger  city  type  buses;  New  Kensing- 
ton Taxicab  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa., 
one  model  BG  231-in.  bus  chassis: 
Oceanside-Carlsbad  Union  High  School. 
Oceanside,  Cal.,  one  model  BG  210-in. 
bus  chassis;  Placcntia  Union  Grammar 
School,  Brawley,  Cal.,  one  model  lUi 
210-in.  bus  chassis;  Service  Stages,  Inc., 
two  BC  interstate  type  buses;  G.  Lester 
Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  one  model  B(; 
\92yi-in.  bus  chassis;  Tomas  &  Cia, 
Boston,  30  model  AB  230-in.  bus  chas- 
sis; Utah  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Salt 
Lake,  one  model  AB  230-in.  bus  chassis: 
Charles  Vollmer,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  two 
model  BC  29-passenger  city  type  buses; 
F.  W.  Weller,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  one 
model  BG  192-in.  bus  chassis;  Wyoming 
Valley  Autobus  Co.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
five  model  BC  29-passenger  city  type 
buses;  from  the  White  Company  to  the 
Louisville  Railways,  Louisville,  two 
model  65 A  buses;  from  the  General  Mo- 
tors Truck  Co.  to  the  Memphis  Street 
Ry.,  Memphis,  five  type  U-21  Yellow 
coaches;  Mississippi  Valley  Public 
Service  Co.,  Milwaukee,  four  type  W-21 
Yellow  coaches:  and  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric &  Power  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  five 
type  U-21  Yellow  coaches.  The  Indiana 
Service  Corpn.  is  inquiring  for  25  in- 
terurban  cars. 


Locomotives 

Reports  of  carriers  filed  with  the 
American  Railwaj-  Association  show 
that  on  October  15  on  Class  1  railroads 
5,005  locomotives  were  in  need  of 
classified  repairs  or  nine  per  cent  of 
the  number  on  line.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  240  above  the  number  in  need 
of  such  repairs  on  October  1,  at  which 
time  there  were  4,765  or  8.6  per  cent. 
On  the  same  date  Class  1  roads  had 
7.618  serviceable  engines  in  storage  com- 
pared with  7,997  on  October  1. 

There  were  placed  in  service  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  632  new 


locomatives  as  against  540  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

New  locomotives  on  order  October  1 
totaled  181  as  against  354  the  same  day 
last  year. 

.\ccording  to  the  department  of  com- 
merce, October  shipments  of  locomo- 
tives from  various  plants  totaled  50 
compared  with  65  in  September  and  with 
96  in  October,  1929;  and  fi>r  the  first 
ten  months  of  1930,  shipments  aggre- 
gated 667  locomotives  compared  with 
688  the  same  period  of  1929. 

Reports  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  show  that  on  October  27,  unfilled 
orders  totaled  about  $12,000,000  com- 
pared with  $17,834,363  on  January  1, 
1930,  and  $15,472,848  on  July  1,  1930. 

October  shipments  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  (excluding  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliated  companies)  to- 
taled $2,770,000  compared  with  $3,460,- 
000  for  October,  1929.  Total  lor  the  ten 
months  of  1930  was  $28,920,000  com- 
pared with  $20,830,000  for  same  period 
1929.  On  November  1,  1930,  unfilled  or- 
ders totaled  $6,800,000  compared  with 
$8,803,000  on  October  1,  1930. 

Inquiries  for  e<iuipment  reported  since 
the  October  issue  of  Transportation 
have  been  reported  as  follows:  Chicago 
&  Illinois  Midland  for  four  or  five 
2-10-2  type  and  one  2-8-2  type;  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  for  three  locomo- 
tive tenders;  Inland  Steel  Co.  for  two 
6-wheel  switching  locomotives. 

Orders  for  locomotives  recently  have 
been  placed  as  follows:  Canadian  Na- 
tional Rys.,  two  4-6-4  type;  Coos  Bay 
Lumber  Co.,  one  2-8-2  type  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Works;  Chicago 
Great  Western,  six  2-10-4  type  with  the 
Lima  Locomotive  Works. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  following  inquiries  for  passenger 
cars  and  equipment  have  been  reported: 
Santa  Fe,  16  gas  electric  motor  cars 
and  10  horse-express  cars;  New  York 
Central,  two  multiple  unit  car  bodies 
and  trucks. 


Freight  Cars 

Reports  of  carriers  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  show  that  October 
15  class  1  roads  had  156,127  freight  cars 
in  need  of  repairs  or  seven  per  cent 
of  the  number  on  line.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  1,014  below  the  number  in 
need  of  repairs  October  1,  when  there 
were  157,141  or  7.1  per  cent. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
October  15  totaled  111.324  or  five  per 
cent,  an  increase  of  132  over  October  1, 
while  freight  cars  in  need  of  light  re- 
pairs totaled  44,803  or  two  per  cent,  a 
decrease  of  1,146  under  October  1. 


Class  1  roads  placed  in  service  70,- 
033  new  freight  cars  in  the  first  nine 
months  this  year,  against  59,929  placed 
into  service  in  the  same  period  of  1929. 

Of  the  new  freight  cars  installed  36,- 
404  were  box  cars,  an  increase  of  8,119 
over  the  first  nine  months  of  1929.  Also 
there  were  25,785  new  coal  cars  placed 
in  service  in  the  first  nine  months  this 
year,  an  increase  of  3,860  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  roads  installed  3,343  flat  cars, 
3.425  refrigerator  cars,  738  stock  cars 
and  338  miscellaneous  cars. 

October  1,  this  year,  the  railroads  had 
6,764  freight  cars  on  order  compared 
with  29.481  on  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  7,522  on  the  same  date  two  years 
ago. 

October  23  there  were  401,659  surplus 
freight  cars  in  good  repair  and  imme- 
diately available  for  service.  This  was 
an  increase  of  5,368  over  October  15, 
when  there  were  396,291. 

Surplus  coal  cars  totaled  on  the  same 
(late  130,623,  a  decrease  of  2,240  within 
about  a  week,  w'hile  surplus  box  cars 
total  223,660,  an  increase  of  8,727  for 
the  same  period. 

Reports  also  showed  22,425  surplus 
stock  cars,  an  increase  of  385  above  the 
number  reported  October  15,  while  sur- 
plus refrigerator  cars  totaled  5,907,  a 
decrease  of  1,535  for  the  same  period. 

The  Santa  Fe  reported  recently  that 
it  will  buy  1.000  box,  500  refrigerator, 
22  cabooses  and  10  drover's  cars. 

Inquiries  for  freight  cars  reported 
since  the  October  issue  are:  Ferrocarril 
al  Pacific  (at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rico),  25 
cattle  cars;  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpn.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  National  Steel  Corpn., 
50  box;  New  York  Central,  20  multiple 
unit  car  bodies;  Pacific  Fruit  Express, 
600  steel  underframes;  United  Fruit  Co., 
25  steel  fruit  cars  for  Tela  Railway;  \'ir- 
ginian  Railway  for  reliuikliiig  of  500  55- 
ton  hopper  cars. 

Recent  orders  include  a  statement  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  that  it  will  build 
1,000  steel  box  cars  and  1,000  heavy  duty 
gondolas,  to  be  built  in  Baltimore  and 
in  the  shops  along  the  line.  A  state- 
ment from  the  Pennsylvania  that  it  will 
build  1,500  steel  gondolas  (500  at  Enola, 
500  at  Altoona,  and  500  at  the  Pitcairn 
shops);  Anglo-Chilean  Consolidated 
Nitrate  Corpn.,  50  air  dump  cars  frotii 
Magor  Car  Co.;  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
1.000  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Co.;  Hercules  Cement  Corpn.,  10 
cement  cars  from  Standard  Steel  Car 
Co.;  Illinois  Terminal  R.R.,  15  steel  un- 
derframes from  the  American  Car; 
Maine  Central,  five  hopper  cars  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  Wheeling 
Steel  Corpn.,  20  gondolas  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 
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American  Radial  Coupler 
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Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CANADA. — Saskatchewan.  The  Cana- 
dian I'acilic  has  kt  tlic  following  con- 
tracts for  100  miles  of  branch  line  here: 
completion  of  the  line  from  X'ipawin  to 
Henribourg.  20  miles,  to  Fred  Mannix, 
Calgary.  .'Mta.;  Uosetown  to  Gunnworth. 
20  miles,  to  I'oley  Bros.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Medstead  to  Meadow  Lake,  35 
miles,  to  Fred  Maiini.x;  Hamlin,  north- 
easterly, 25  mites  to  Roosa  &  Wick- 
strand,  Vermillion,  Alta. 
FLORIDA.— The  Atlanta  &  St.  An- 
drews liay  Ky.  Co.  has  asked  permis- 
sion to  bnild  a  4K'-niiIe  extension  at 
Panama  City,  from  Milliville  Junction  to 
Ray  Harbor. 

OREGON.— The  .Si)okane,  Portland  & 
Seattle  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Hauscr 
Construction  Co.,  I'ortland,  for  track 
laying  for  the  29-mile  extension  of  the 
Oregon  Electric  from  T,ebanon  into  the 
Calapooya  Valley.  A  contract  for  bal- 
lasting has  been  let  to  the  Meyers  Con- 
tracting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  —  The  Donora 
SoutluTM  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Vang 
Construction  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  for 
six  miles  of  line  at  Monongahela,  con- 
necting with  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
VTrginia's  38-mile  Connellsville  exten- 
.sion,  to  cost  about  $1,200,000. 
TEXAS. — The  Santa  Fe  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  Sharp  &  Fellows,  Los  Angeles, 
for  a  branch  line  from  Heaton,  south- 
west, about  Syi  miles. 
WASHINGTON.— The  Interstate 
Connmrce  C  unnnission  has  authorized 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, through  the  Oregon-Washington 
R.R.  &  Xavigation  Co.,  to  build  a  60- 
mile  branch  line  in  Grays  Harbor  and 
Jefferson  ct>unties,  from  Moclips  north 
to  the  Hoh  River,  about  six  miles  north- 
east of  Spruce  postoffice.  The  O.R.&X. 
has  permission  to  operate  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  between  Hotjuiam  and 
Moclips  to  reach  the  branch  line.  The 
line  will  serve  timber  lands.  It  is  to 
cost  about  $().()0(),000. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ALABAMA. — Birmingham.  The  Louis- 
ville iS:  Nashville  has  let  a  contract  to 
the  Johnson  Construction  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, for  a  yard  office,  a  service  building 
and  a  signal  tower  here. 
B.C. — Vancouver.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
is  receiving  bids  for  a  tunnel  from  Bur- 
rard  Inlet  to  the  yard  at  Flase  Creek  to 
eliminate  six  street  crossings  and  for 


placing  a  two-foot  reinforced  concrete 
lining.  The  tunnel  will  be  4,')09  feet  long 
and  cost  about  $1,750,000. 

— Colebrook.  The  Great  Northern 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Western  Bridge 
Co..  Vancouver,  for  the  superstructure 
and  machinery  for  a  186-ft.  deck  plate 
girder  swing  bridge  near  lure. 
CALIFORNIA.— San  Francisco.  The 
.Santa  Fe  is  planning  to  build  a  319-acre 
industrial  terminal  fronting  on  the  Rich- 
mond inner  harbor  of  the  bay.  The  pro- 
ject involves  the  filling  of  162  acres  of 
submerged  land. 

CANADA.— Hamilton,  Ont.  The  Tor- 
onto, Hamilton  &  Buffalo  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  city  is  planning  to  build 
a  passenger  station  and  various  grade 
separation  structures  here.  Plans  are 
now  before  the  board  of  railway  commis- 
sioners. 

— East  Windsor,  Ont.  'I  lie  Canadian 
National  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Cana- 
da Paving  &  Supply  Corpn.,  Windsor, 
lor  an  underpass  to  cost  about  $178,000. 
The  total  amount  of  the  project  is  about 
$285,000,  i)art  of  which  will  be  paid  by 
the  city. 

LOUISIANA. —  New   Orleans.  The 

(iulf.  Mobile  &  Northern  is  planning  to 
ljuild  a  terminal  here  to  cost  about  $1,- 
250,000.  The  facilities  to  be  built  include 
trackage,  an  eiiginehouse,  a  car  repair 
shop  and  machine  shop  for  locomotive 
repairs. 

— New  Orleans.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  asked  permission  to  bnild  a 
perishable  fruit  and  vegetable  terminal 
here  to  cost  about  $<)00,00(). 
MARYLAND.— Baltimore.  The  Penn- 
sylvania will  begin  immediately  to  build 
a  produce  terminal  on  tlie  site  of  the 
old  Mt.  \'ernon  shojjs  here  to  cost  about 
$750,000.  The  capacity  of  the  proposed 
yards  will  be  about  double  that  of  the 
l)resent  facilities.  The  plans  also  call 
for  a  modern  iirick  office  and  warehouse. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louis.  1  he  M  issouri 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Keller- 
man  Contracting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  a 
three-story  concrete  brick  and  steel  in- 
terlocking tower  on  Carroll  street,  near 
tlie  southern  railway  ajiproach  to  the 
Municipal  bridge. 

NEW  YORK.— New  York,     i  he  New 

Haven  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Austin 
Company,  Cleveland,  for  a  warehouse  on 
the  company's  property  in  the  Bronx,  to 
cost  about  $250,000. 

OHIO.— Toledo.  'J  he  New  York  Cen- 
tral is  building  new  facilities  at  Stanley 
^  ard  to  cost  about  $1,400,(100.  The  plan 
is  to  convert  the  exisfiiiLf  flat  freight 


yard  into  a  hump  yard  with  car  retarder 
operation.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  the 
Walsh  Construction  Co.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  for  grading  and  track  building. 

— Columbus.  The  Pennsylvania  has 
let  a  contract  to  Boyajohn  &  Barr,  Co- 
lumbus, for  structural  additions,  altera- 
tions, and  a  train  concourse  and  um- 
brella sheds  at  the  Union  passenger  sta- 
tion. A  contract  for  rearrangement  of 
tracks  and  platforms  and  a  drainage  sys- 
tem has  been  let  to  the  Fritz-Rummer 
Co.,  Columbus.  The  work  is  being  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Big  Four,  joint 
owner  of  the  station. 

— Cleveland.  The  Big  Four  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Industrial  Construction 
Co.  for  a  grade  separation  structure  at 
Forty-first  street,  to  cost  about  $200,000. 

— Leavittsburg.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Erie,  and  the  Northern  Ohio 
Power  &  Light  Co.  will  eliminate  two 
grade  crossings  here  to  cost  about  $300,- 
000. 

OREGON.— Rowena  Point.    The  Ore- 

gon-\\'ashington  R.R.  iS:  Navigation  Co. 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  J.  F.  Shea  Con- 
tracting Co.  for  a  double  track  tunnel 
here  to  cost  about  $100,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Johnstown.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  planning  to  build 
a  i)assenger  and  freight  terminal  here 
to  cost  ai)out  $450,000. 

— Erie.  The  Pennsylvania  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Rust  Engineering  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  for  an  addition  to  the  grain 
elevator  here  to  cost  about  $400,000.  The 
new  addition  will  bring  the  elevator  up 
to  3,000.000  bushels. 

— Royersford.  The  Reading  is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  brick  and  terra  cotta  pas- 
senger station  and  a  brick  freight  sta- 
tion here. 

TEXAS.— McAUen.  The  Missouri  Pa- 
cific lias  let  a  contract  to  the  W.  A. 
X'elten  Construction  Co.,  Brownsville, 
for  a  one-story  brick,  tile  and  concrete 
warehouse  here. 

VIRGINIA.  — Lambert's    Point.  The 

Xort'olk  iS;  W  estern  has  let  a  contract  to 
J.  P.  Pettijohn  &  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
for  extensions  to  its  freight  terminals 
her.-  to  cost  about  .$200,000. 

— Clifton  Forge.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  J.  A.  Fix  & 
Sons,  l,ynchburg,  for  improvements  to 
its  locomotive  shops  here  to  cost  $153,- 
4(,0. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  — Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Ilaltiniore  &  Ohio  is  building  a 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  to  re- 
place the  former  span  here.  The  bridge 
will  be  1400  feet  long  with  11  deck  plate 
girder   spans  requiring  about  4,400,000 
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pounds  of  steel  and  4.0()()  cubic  yards  of 
concrete.  The  cost  will  be  about  $800.- 
(100. 

WISCONSIN.— Milwaukee.    The  Mil- 


waukee ha.s  kt  a  contract  to  Bcntley 
Hros.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  for  a  waste  re- 
clamation plant  here  for  extracting  oil 
and  grease  from  used  journal  iiox  waste. 


Tlie  Journal  Ro.x  Servicing  Corpn.,  In- 
dianapolis, will  supply  the  equipment. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  plant  will  be  about 

$100,000. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operaung 

^lilwaukee  announces  the  following 
changes  in  divisions  and  personnel:  The 
Chicago  &  Milwaukee,  the  Racine  & 
Southwestern,  and  the  Northern  divi- 
sions have  been  combined  and  will  be 
known  as  the  Milwaukee  division;  the 
Illinois  &  Dubuque  divisions  will  be 
known  as  the  Illinois  &  Dubuque  divi- 
sion; N.  A.  Ryan  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  ^lilwaukee  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee;  L. 
F.  Donald  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dubucjue  &  Illinois  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  at  .Savanna,  111.; 
H.  F.  Gibson  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Milwaukee  terminals 
with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Ryan;  J.  H.  Valentine,  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Terre 
Haute  division  with  headquarters  at 
Terre  Haute  succeeding  Mr.  Donald;  E. 


A.  Meyer,  appointed  suiicrintendcnt  of 
the  Su])erior  division  with  head(|uartcrs 
at  Green  Bay  succeeding  Mr.  Valentine; 
P.  H.  Nee,  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Kansas  City  division  succeeding  Mr. 
Gibson;  H.  M.  Gillick,  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Hastings  &  Dakota  di- 
vision with  headquarters  at  Aberdeen. 
S.  D.,  succeeding  Mr.  Xee;  G.  H.  Hill, 
appointed  superintendent  of  tlie  Trans- 
Missouri  division  with  headquarters  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  succeeding  Mr.  Gil- 
lick;  N.  P.  Thurber,  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  divi- 
sion with  lieadriuarters  at  Bcloit,  Wis.; 
W.  M.  Thurber,  apjiointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Dubu(|ue  &  Illi- 
nois division  with  headquarters  at  Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

C.  W.  Galloway,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  !)een  ajipoint- 


ed  by  the  Austrian  government  consul 
for  that  country  in  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Galloway  will  have  the  same 
head<iuarters  in  Baltimore  and  will  set 
aside  one  hour  a  day  for  consulate  af- 
fairs. 

George  P.  Bagby,  vice  president  and 
general  solicitor  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, has  been  elected  president  succeed- 
ing Maxwell  C.  Byers,  deceased.  Mr. 
Bagby  was  appointed  general  counsel 
also.  He  was  born  in  King  &  Queen 
County,  Va.,  August  19,  1879,  and  was 
educated  at  Richmond  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  an<l  University  of  Mary- 
land. He  entered  railway  service  in  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  as  general  attorney  for  the 
Western  Maryland,  and  in  March,  1920, 
was  appointed  general  solicitor.  He  was 
appointed  vice  president  and  general 
solicitor  in  January  1926. 

E.  E.  Tait,  president  and  general  coun- 
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scl  of  tlie  Pittsburgh  &  Sliavvniut,  with 
headr|uarters  at  Pittsburgh  has  retired. 
R.  M.  Shepherd  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  president. 

J.  P.  Cowley,  assistant  to  tlie  general 
manager  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
I"e,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Galveston  division  with  hcad(|uar- 
ters  at  Galveston,  succeeding  A.  P.  Hall, 
retired.  Mr.  Hall  had  been  in  railway 
service  55  years,  42  of  which  were  with 
the  Santa  Fe  System. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  superintendent  of  llie 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  terminals  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  division 
with  headquarters  at  Battle  Creek,  suc- 
ceeding D.  T.  Crawford,  deceased. 

C.  A.  Johnston,  division  engineer  of 
the  Wabash  at  Montpelier.  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  division  with  the  same  headtpiar- 
ters. 

M.  Ramirez,  superintendent  of  the 
Torreon  division  of  the  Xational  of 
Mexico  with  headquarters  at  Torreon, 
Coah.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Aguas  Calientes  division  with  headquar- 
ters at  Aguas  Calientes,  Ags.,  succeed- 
ing P.  M.  Hernandez,  transferred  to 
the  Torreon  division.  Rafael  Mora  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Aguas  Calientes  division.  To 
serve  during  the  illness  of  M.  G.  Na- 
varro, M.  S.  Mayagoitia  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  superintendent  of  the  Pa- 
cifico  division  with  headquarters  at 
Acambaro,  Gto. 

G.  A.  Briggs,  superintendent  of  freight 
claim  prevention.  Grand  Trunk  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  in  charge  of  the 
Pontiac  terminal  and  Jackson  and  Cass 
City  subdivisions  with  headquarters  at 


Pontiac,  Mich.  V.  C.  Palmer  succeeds 
Nfr.  Briggs. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
freight  transportation  of  the  \'ew  York 
Central,  Bufifalo  and  east,  ha>  been  abol- 
ished and  the  duties  taken  over  by  G. 
Metzman,  manager,  freight  transporta- 
tion with  liead<|uarters  at  Xeu  York. 


Financial  &  Le2:al 

Elmer  J.  Halberg,  attorney  for  the 
Nickel  Plate  at  Cleveland,  has  resigned 
to  become  general  counsel  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Shawmutt  with  hea<li|uarters  at 
Kittanning,  Pa. 

William  N.  Cott,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  with  headquar- 
ters at  Columbus,  has  retired  after  55 
years  in  the  service  of  that  road  and  the 
Hocking  \'alley. 

Charles  Franklin,  general  attorney  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  is  planning  to  return  to 
private  practice  in  that  city  January 
1931. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

R.  F.  Miller,  general  storekeeper  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  with  head(|uar- 
ters  at  Pocatello,  has  been  appointed 
district  storekeeper  of  the  O.R.&N.  with 
headquarters  at  Portland.  F.  E.  Cragin, 
general  storekeeper  of  the  l.os  .-Xngeles 
&  Salt  Lake,  has  been  appointed  district 
storekeeper  with  headquarters  as  before 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  positions  of  gen- 
eral storekeeper  at  Portland  and  Los 
Angeles  have  been  abolished. 

J.  L.  Irish,  general  storekeeper  on  the 
I'nion  Pacific  System  at  Portland,  has 
been  transferred  to  Pocatello  with  jur- 
isdiction e.xtended  to  include  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  the  Los  Angeles  &  .Salt 
Lake,  and  the  Oregon-Washington  Kail- 
road  tl-  Xavigation  Co. 


Traffic 

In  recognition  of  the  important  part 
women  are  now  taking  in  traffic  and 
particularly  women's  activities  in  fur- 
thering shipper  and  carrier  cooperation, 
the  membership  of  the  Associated  Traf- 
fic Clubs  of  America  has  selected  a  I'n- 
ion Pacific  woman  as  a  director.  The 
woman  so  honored  is  Miss  Emma  A. 
Kentz,  secretary  to  W.  F.  Lincoln,  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
election  of  Miss  Kentz  at  the  ninth 
yearly  convention  in  Atlanta,  October  8 
and  9.  was  the  first  time  a  woman  has 
been  elected  to  the  directorate  of  the 
Associated  Traffic  Clubs  of  America. 
She  was  also  the  only  woman  elected. 
Miss  Kentz  has  been  a  I'nion  Pacific 
worker  for  15  years. 

J.  M.  Skaehill,  division  freight  indus- 
trial agent  of  the  Erie  with  headquarters 
at  Meadvill-,   Pa.,  has  been  appointed 


industrial  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  succeeding  L.  C.  Kerner,  re- 
signed to  become  vice  president  of  the 
.Standard  Car  Loading  Co. 

George  A.  Upton,  northwestern 
freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
with  headtpiarters  at  Minneapolis,  has 
been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
with  headiiiiarters  at  Garrett,  Ind.  G. 
N.  Campbell,  <listrict  freight  agent  at 
Toledo,  succeeds  Mr.  Upton. 

F.  B.  Griffin,  division  passenger  agent 
of  the  M-K-T  Lines  at  San  Antonio,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  passen- 
ger agent,  solicitation,  at  Dallas. 

Frank  J.  Wall,  has  been  appointed 
general  traffic  manager  for  the  New 
Haven,  the  New  England  Steamship 
Co.,  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Trans- 
portation Co.,  and  the  New  York,  West- 
chester &  Boston  Railway,  effective  De- 
cember 1. 


Mechanical 

The  jurisdiction  of  C.  E.  Peck,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  machin- 
ery of  the  O.R.&N.  at  Portland,  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  between  Huntington,  Ore., 
and  Green  River,  Wyo.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  J.  F.  Long,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  extended  over  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  to  Butte.  The  duties  of  H. 
Crane,  master  mechanic  on  the  Oregon 
.Short  Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  have 
been  extended  to  include  the  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  W.  H.  Bressel  and  W. 
J.  Ingling,  master  mechanics  at  Poca- 
tello. These  two  positions  have  been 
abolished.  A  leave  of  absence  because 
of  illness  has  been  granted  T.  M.  Rams- 
dell,  master  car  builder  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  at  Portland,  and  the  posi- 
tion has  been  abolished. 

J.  Shelaberger,  master  mechanic  of  the 
San  Joaquin  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  with  head<iuarters  at  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  western 
division  with  headcpiarters  at  West  Oak- 
land, succeeding  F.  C.  Keim,  deceased. 
J.  J.  Keller,  assistant  master  mechanic 
on  the  Salt  Lake  division  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Sparks,  Nev.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Shelaberger.  A,  B.  Wilson,  assistant 
master  mechanic  at  West  Oakland,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Keller. 


Civil 

The  lialtimore  &  Ohio  has  abolished 
the  three  positions  of  district  engineer. 
A.  C.  Clarke,  district  engineer  at  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  appointed  assistant  chief 
engineer  with  the  same  headquarters; 
A.  H.  Griffith  at  Cincinnati  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  chief  engineer 
at  that  point;  R.  Mather  at  Baltimore 
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has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  chief 
engineer  at  Baltimore  succeeding  E.  L. 
Gosnell,  appointed  principal  assistant 
engineer  with  the  same  headquarters. 

C.  F.  Hinchman,  division  engineer  of 
the  Cairo  division  of  the  Big  Four  at 
Mount  Carmel,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
special  engineer  on  the  staff  of  the  chief 
engineer  at  Cincinnati. 

E.  H.  Roth,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  at  Norfolk,  has  been 
transferred  to  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  with 
jurisdiction  over  engineering  and  con- 
struction on  the  Pocahontas  division, 
succeeding  J.  W.  Raitt,  deceased.  H.  N. 
White,  crossing  engineer,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineer  at  Norfolk 
with  jurisdiction  over  engineering  and 
construction  on  the  Norfolk  terminals 
and  Norfolk  division. 

S.  F.  Ryan,  maintenance  inspector  of 
the  Wabash  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Springfield  division  with 
headquarters  at  Springfield,  III.  A.  P. 
Gardner  succeeds  Mr.  Ryan. 

M.  B.  Kent,  division  engineer  of  the 
Houston  division  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Lines  at  Houston,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Houston  Terminal  division 
with  the  same  headquarters.  The  posi- 
tion of  division  engineer  of  the  Houston 
division  has  been  abolished  and  the  lines 
under    that    jurisdiction    added    to  the 


Palestine  division  of  which  S.  Beacon  is 
division  engineer  with  headquarters  at 
Palestine. 

The  headquarters  of  C.  H.  Brodbeck, 

division  engineer  of  the  Paducah  ..S: 
Memphis  division  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis,  has  been  moved 
from  Paducah  to  Nashville.  The  jur- 
isdiction of  E.  G.  Talley,  assistant  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  Nashville  division 
has  been  extended  to  include  the  Padu- 
cah &  Memphis  division. 

J.  B.  Raymond,  division  engineer  on 
the  Santa  Fe  at  Clovis,  N.M.,  has  been 
appointed  roadmaster  on  the  Panhandle 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Amarillo. 

R.  A.  Brown,  division  engineer  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines  at  Cedar  Rapids  has 
been  appointed  roadmaster  at  Goodland, 
Kansas. 


Obituary 

James  T.  Wallis,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  died  unexpectedly. 
November  7,  at  his  home  in  St.  Davids. 
Pa.  Mr.  Wallis  was  born  in  New  Or- 
leans, June  1868.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  Georgetown  Col- 
lege and  Stevens  Institute,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1891  as  mechanical 
engineer.  He  began  his  service  with  the 
Pennsylvania   as   an   apprentice   in  the 


West  Philadelphia  shops  in  1891  and 
was  promoted  through  the  successive 
grades  of  assistant  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines, assistant  master  mechanic,  assist- 
ant engineer  of  motive  power,  master 
mechanic  and  superintendent  of  motive 
power.  In  January,  1912.  Mr.  Wallis 
was  made  general  superintendent  <if  mo- 
tive power  with  headquarters  at  Altoona, 
and  in  March,  1920,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  motive  power  with  supervision 
over  the  entire  system.  In  this  capa- 
city he  was  also  placed  in  direct  charge 
of  the  Pennsylvania's  locomotive  and  car 
shops  at  Altoona.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  vice  president  in  charge  of  op- 
eration in  February.  1927.  Mr.  Wallis 
had  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  railway  locomotives  and  cars. 

William  Piez,  I'Airopean  correspondent 
of  the  l.ink-IJelt  Company,  Chicago, 
with  headquarters  in  Paris,  died  unex- 
pectedly at  P.russels.  November  2.  aged 
52. 

S.  S.  Huffman,  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  tlie  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
at  St.  Louis,  died  in  that  city  October 
8,  aged  68.  Mr.  Huffman  had  been 
with  the  C.  ^'t  E.  I.  for  .38  years. 

J.  D.  White,  superintendent  of  safety 
of  the  Illinois  Central  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  died  at  the  Illinois  Central 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  October  24. 


Roosevelt  Was  Right- 

''Economy  is  the  wise  spending  of  money" 


— Theodore  Roosevelt 


'ii  ;.  riuht— Pirie  MacDonald 


WHICH  IS  JUST  ANOTHER  WAY  OF  SAYING 

BUY  Etwi^'WMy  ARCHES 

THEY  LOWER  YOUR  OPERATING  COSTS  BY  IMPROVING  COMBUSTION,  REDUC- 
ING MAINTENANCE  COST  ON  YOUR  BRICK,  AND  BY  ELIMINATING  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  STRAIGHTENING  OR  REPLACING  BENT  ARCH  TUBES 

Economy  Arch  Coiii|inny 

Railway  Exchange  Bk\j.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Louis  D.  Blauvelt,  foriiicr  chief  ciigi- 
iiccr  <if  the  Denver  it  Salt  Lake,  and 
since  1921  chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado 
highway  department,  died  at  Denver. 
October  26,  aged  O.i. 

S.  L,  Racey,  sui)erintendent  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  (Irande  Western  witli 
head(|iiarters  at  Salt  Lake  City  died 
October  3. 

Abel  I.  Culver,  former  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  tlie  Delaware  iV 
Hudson,  died  at  his  home  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  October  24. 

A.  W.  Foster  died  at  San  Rafael,  Cal.. 
October  14,  aged  80.  Mr.  Foster  was 
formerly  i)resident  of  the  San  l-'ranciseo 
&  North  I'acific,  the  California  Xorth- 
w-estern  aiul  the  North  Shore.  All  of 
these  roads  are  now  ]iart  of  the  Xortli- 
we>lern  I'acitic. 

Walter  L.  Webb,  former  engineer  of 
track  elevation  and  district  engineer  of 
the  Milwaukee  at  Chicago,  died  at  his 
home  in  Klgin,  October  13,  aged  76. 

David  T.  Crawford,  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  (Jrand  Trunk 
Western  witl)  head(|uarters  at  Rattle 
Creek,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
October  1. 

Frank  J.  Easley,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Denver  &  Rio  (irande  West- 
ern and  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Cuba  Railroad,  died 
October  12.  aged  70.  At  the  time  (if  his 
retirement  in  1925.  Mr.  Easley  had  been 
in  railroad  service  for  46  years. 

J.  T.  Raid,  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  with  head(|uarters  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  died  unexpectedly  at  a 
hospital  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  Oc- 
tober 11,  aged  60. 


.I:iiiii>s  T.  W'lillis 


Frank  Baackes,  vice  president  of  the 
.American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago, 
died  October  18,  aged  67. 

A.  F.  Gartz,  who  retired  as  treasurer 
of  the  Crane  Company  in  1905,  died  at 
Altadena,  Cal.,  October  29. 

C.  A.  Irwin,  vice  president  of  the  Al- 
pha Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  died 
miexpectedly,  October  29. 

James  B.  Finley,  retired  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  .South- 
ern I'acific  of  Mexico,  died  at  his  home 
in  Los  Angeles  October  25. 

Arthur  W.  Thompson,  former  vice 
president  of  the  i'hiladelphia  Compan.\-. 
I'ittsburgh,  and  former  president  of  the 


United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, died  at  Pittsburgh.  November  9. 

Andrew  K.  Van  Deventer,  retired 
treasurer  of  the  .Southern  Pacific,  died 
unexpectedly  at  his  home  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  October  22. 

Edson  Rich,  who  retired  as  assistant 
general  solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System  in  1929.  died  at  his  home  in 
Omaha,  October  25. 

H.  C.  Conley,  retired  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Frisco  Lines  at  Ok- 
lahoma City,  died  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Oc- 
tober 9,  aged  72. 

Frank  M.  Hicks,  former  president  of 
the  Hicks  Locomotive  &  Car  Works, 
died  at  Ccdarville.  111..  October  12,  aged 
70. 

E.  H.  Flint,  assistant  auditor  of  pas- 
senger accounts  of  the  Big  Four  w-ith 
hcadr|uarters  at  Cincinnati,  died  in  that 
city,  October  19.  aged  68. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  has 

organized  a  new  division  of  its  sales 
force  to  be  called  the  railroad  division 
with  headtiuarters  at  the  general  offices 
at  Middletown,  Ohio.  This  division  will 
combine  the  handling  of  wrought  steel 
wheels,  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  other 
products.  Logan  T.  Johnson,  formerly 
with  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  more  recently  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  in  charge  of  commer- 
cial activities  of  Armco's  forged  steel 
wheel  division,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager. H.  M.  Arrick,  who  has  been  in 
the  sales  department  for  the  i>ast  three 
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years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  man- 
ager, and  C.  G.  Bacon,  director  of  wlu-i-l 
research.  Three  district  offices  of  the 
railroad  division  liave  been  established. 
W.  B.  Quail  will  manage  the  Xew  York 
office,  Ernest  Baxter  will  be  in  charge 
at  Chicago,  and  F.  E.  Finley  at  .St. 
Louis. 

A.  H.  Armstrong,  for  many  years  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
recently  appointed  chairman  of  the  rail- 
road electrification  committee,  and  con- 
sulting engineer  transportation  depart- 
ment, has  established  a  private  consulting 
engineering  office  at  16  Troj'  Road, 
Schenectady.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
graduated  from  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1891.  He  joined  the  railway 
engineering  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  in  1897,  and  retired  Novem- 
ber 1  to  enter  business  for  himself. 

The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Co.  moved  re- 
cently into  its  new  plant  in  Englewood, 
X.  J.  The  facilities  of  the  building  will 
be  used  to  improve  service  by  concen- 
trating the  manufacturing,  assembling, 
testing,  stores,  and  shipping  departments 
of  the  company.  The  building  is  of 
steel  and  brick  and  modern  in  every  de- 
tail. 

Leon  F.  Hoffman,  chief  engineer  of 
the    Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.  at 

Franklin,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 


eral manager,  succeeding  O.  C.  Ester- 
green,  resigned.  Mr.  Hoflfnian  has  been 
with  the  conijiany  20  years. 

J.  T.  Conners,  district  manager  of  the 
Thew  Shovel  Co.,  Detroit,  has  resigned 
to  become  a  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.  and  will  have 
charge  of  ".-Xmerican  (ioplicr"  sales.  The 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.  has 
moved  its  Daxton  office  to  Indianapolis. 

The  General  Water  Treatment  Corpn. 
has  been  organized  under  Delaware  laws 
as  a  holding  cmnpany  to  merge  the  in- 
terests of  the  Permutit  Company,  Xew 
York,  and  tlie  Ward-Love  Pump  Corpn., 
Chicago.  W.  Spencer  Robertson,  ])resi- 
dent  of  the  Permutit  Co.,  will  be  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  and  Francis  N. 
Bard,  president  of  the  Ward- Love  Pump 
Corpn.,  will  be  chairman  of  the  Ixiarrl. 
Other  directors  will  be:  Harry  M.  Dur- 
ning,  Vincent  Bendix,  William  M. 
Flook  and  Kenneth  B.  Schley. 

B.  L.  Donahue,  representative  of  Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc.,  at  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  BufTalo 
district  office  succeeding  B.  A.  Hansen, 
resigned. 

L.  B.  Mead,  manager  of  the  Indian- 
ajjolis  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  appointed  in- 
dustrial manager  in  the  northwest  dis- 
trict with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Wil- 
liam J.  Morgan,  representative  at  Indi- 
anai)olis,  succeeds  Mr.  Mead. 


C.  S.  Powers  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corpn.,  with  headquarters  at  Tulsa, 
()kla.  The  western  and  Chicago  district 
sales  offices  iiavc  been  consolidated  an<i 
placed  in  charge  of  H.  S.  Schoeder, 
western  manager  of  sales.  L.  L.  Caskey, 
assistant  manager  of  tlic  strip  steel  divi- 
sion, has  been  appointed  assistant  man- 
ager of  sales  for  the  Philadelphia  district. 

Stanley  Bracken,  assistant  engineer, 
manufacturing,  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  at  Hawthorne,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Teletype  Corpn.,  Chicago,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Bell  System. 

A.  H.  Purdom,  formerly  sales  engineer 
of  the  Wood  Conversion  Co.,  has  organ- 
ized the  Purdom  Railway  Supplies,  \\^C> 
.Straus  BIdg..  Chicago. 

Owen  H.  Persons,  assistant  manager 
of  sales  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  with  head(|uarters  at  Philadeli>hia. 
has  resigned  to  become  general  man- 
ager of  sales  of  the  Edgecomb  Steel  Co. 
with  headquarters  as  before  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  American  Manganese  Steel  Co., 

Chicago  Height>,  has  a|>pointed  the 
Southern  Tractor  Supply  Co.,  4tK>  (ieer 
lildg.,  Durham,  .\.  C..  its  representative 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Xorth 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, N'irginia  and  West  V  irginia. 
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EAST  CHICAGO 


INDIANA 


A  Transcontinental 
Trip  is  always 
Important. . . 


The  business  man  never  fails 
to  exercise  the  privilege  cf  choice. 
When  he  travels  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
East,  he  chooses  the  route  best  or- 
ganized to  give  the  service  he  pays 
for.  Speed,  reliability,  comfort  and 
courtesy,  plus  dining  excellence, 
mark  the  reasons  for  selection. 

Santa  Fe  Trains,  led  by  The 

Chief,  have  no  rivals,  and  are  cer- 
tain to  be  the  choice  of  thinking 
business  men. 


W.  J.  BLACK 

PawTiKCT  Trafjic  Manager 
CHICAGO 


JA8.  B.  DUFFY 
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H.  B.  Nelson,  formerly  shop  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  and  before  that  general  boiler  foreman  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Prime  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Milwaukee,  in  a  sales  and  service  capacity. 

C.  R.  Richardson,  vice  president  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  an  e.xecutive  member  of  the 
Railway  Business  Association. 

H.  Glen  Hardy,  assistant  to  the  vice  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
repn  st  iitativc  of  Pickands  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Frederick  M.  Kreiner,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Manning. 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  a  vice  president  also. 

W.  S.  Stewart  has  been  appointed  district  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Cleveland  territory  of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Stewart  formerly  was  in  charge  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  offices. 

F.  H.  Maloney,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the 
Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  has  resigned  to  become 
representative  of  the  Campbell  Industrial  Window  Co.,  Xew 
York. 

The  Acheson  Graphite  Corpn.,  a  unit  of  the  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Corpn.,  will  now  have  its  entire  line  of  Gredag 
hil)ricants  distributed  and  sold  by  the  carbon  sales  division 
oi  tlio  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 

Lester  N.  Selig,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  General 
American  Tank  Car  Corpn.  and  the  General  American  Car 
Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  both  companies,  succeed- 
ing Elias  Mayer,  resigned. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Co.,  Bea\er  Falls,  Pa,,  has 
appointed  Lloyd  R.  Wells,  special  railroad  representative. 
Mr,  Wells  formerly  was  district  manager  of  the  Carbon  Steel 
Co.,  New  York,  and  prior  to  tliat  Chicago  representative  of 
the  Midvale  Steel  Co. 

George  S.  Chiles,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Scullin 
Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  lias  resigned. 
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New  Rules  for  Air  Transport 

Strict  government  regulations  for  scheduled  air 
passenger  transport  services,  giving  them  uniformity 
of  operation  similar  to  that  of  railway  and  steamship 
lines  have  been  promulgated  by  the  department  of 
commerce.   The  new  rules  became  effective  May  15. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  rules,  which  will 
form  a  .supplement  to  the  basic  air  commerce  regu- 
lation.-^, provides  that  every  person  or  firm  operating 
an  air  transport  service  must  obtain  a  certificate 
of  autliority  from  the  secretary  of  commerce.  This 
certificate  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  at  any  time 
for  violation  of  the  air  commerce  laws  or  rules,  fail- 
ure to  make  reports  for  falsification  of  reports,  or  for 
"conducting  operations  contrary  to  public  safety 
and  interest," 

In  order  to  obtain  and  retain  a  certificate  the 
operator  must  submit  to  periodic  inspections  of  his 
equipment  and  organization,  satisfying  the  govern- 
ment inspectors  that  his  aircraft  are  provided  with 
suitable  instruments  and  maintained  to  "the  highest 
degree  of  operating  efficiency,"  and  that  both  pilots 
and  ground  organization  are  competent. 

The  rules  further  provide  that  airways  over  which 
passenger  operations  are  conducted  shall  be  provided 
with  specified  navigation  facilities  and  that  the  sec- 
retary of  commerce  may  delay,  suspend,  or  cancel 
flights  at  his  discretion. 


The  opinion  that  95  per  cent  of  business  men  fail 
at  some  time,  now  is  paralleled  by  statistics  showing 
that  95  per  cent  of  all  persons  die  without  leaving 
an  estate.  And  this  country  carries  100  billions  of 
life  insurance ! 
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The  Picture  on  the  Cover,  a  l)r;nviii<;. 


Railways  and  Waterways, 


('arl  W .  Srlntciilrr 


\l'ult('r  Rale'ujJi 


An  Unprejudiced  Discussion  of  u  Siil'iccI  .Ihoiit  Jl'liich  Much 
Will  Be  Heard  H'hcn  Coniircss  (.jcIs  .  I  round  to  It, 
Which  May  Be  Soon. 


The  Canadian  Pacifie  Royal  York  Hotel. 


/•:.  ir.  Jicathj 


The  President  of  the  C.P.R.  Describes  the  Company's  Hcautiful 
Hotel  at  Toronto,  and  Shozcs  is  Some 
of  Its  Finest  Features. 


A  Big  Increase  in  Air  Traffic, 


ir.  ./.  Kciiucdy 


More  Passengers  Were  Carried  on  the  .lir  Idners  in  the  l-irst 
Six  Months  of  1930  'I  han  in  Ihe  lintire  Vear 
1929,  the  Government  Report  Sluws. 


Eight  Men  Talk  Money  at  a  Table, 


Don  Charles 


The  Wasliington  Correspondent  of  Transportation  Writes  Inlcrest- 
ingly  About  the  ll'orkinfis  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  Other  Matters. 


Forty  Millions  in  Motor  Vehicles, 


R.  P.  Ilarjyer 


The  Questionnaire  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.uon  Dis- 
closes Interesting  Facts  About  Railroad  Invest- 
ments in  .-iutoniotive  I'ehicles. 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men. 
Editorial  Comment, 

The  News  of  the  Month. 
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So  Ends  tlie  Year 

DK(i;mi;i;u  always  is  the  ino>t 
welcome  iiiontli  of  tlic  entire 
year  for  many  of  us  because  it 
brings  us  Christmas,  and  all  the 
cheerluhicss  and  good-fell(nvshii)  tra- 
(Htionally  a  part  of  the  season.  .Most 
of  us  put  aside,  or  at  least  make  be- 
lieve we  put  aside,  all  the  fuss  and 
worry  of  the  office  or  shop,  and  try 
for  a  few  weeks  to  he  lunnan  being^. 

P>ut  Decemliers.  like  men  and  wom- 
en, do  change.  ()ccasionall>  things 
are  not  just  as  bright  and  lively  as 
we  might  like  to  have  them,  and  some 
of  us  are  inclined  to  a  bit  of  grouclii- 
ness.  The  queer  thing  about  this  is 
that  you  can't  be  mean  or  have  can- 
tankerous thoughts  in  your  mind  for 
long  until  your  face  betrays  you.  be- 
ing, as  it  is,  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  the  inward  ;pirit. 

December  isn't  the  right  time  to  he 
grumpy  with  anyone.  It  is  the  season 
for  contemplation  ;  the  time  to  re- 
member the  little  kindnesses  and 
courtesies  others  have  shown  \ou 
during  the  year ;  the  month  for 
summing  up,  getting  ready  to  start 
,ill  over  again,  with  a  new  .set  of 
resolutions  on  .\'ew  N'ear's  Day.  It 
is  the  tune  for  adding  nj)  your  suc- 
cesses and  blessings,  and  if  you 
chance  to  lind  a  little  more  red  ink 
than  you  like  lo  see  lying  around 
pitch  it  out  the  window.  .\voi(l  the 
auditor  and  the  banker.  Such  persons 
are  constitutionall>  uni)leasant  just 
when  you  are  abo;it  to  tell  the  world 
bow  grateful  .\()U  are.  .\uditors  and 
bankers  ami  controllers  ought  to  be 
kei)t  by  themselves  until  men  ami 
women,  tired  ami  m:i\be  a  tritle  l>lne. 
can  trim  the  tree  wilb  whatever  tiie\ 
have,  aiul  l)e  decent  at  hr)nic.  The 
next  year,  you  l-now,  is  going  lo  be 
ihr  best  we've  had 
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This  Traveling  Power  Plant 
Cuts  Operating  Costs 

OPERATING  conditions  today  demand  the  pulling 
of  heavier  trains  at  higher  speeds. 
Only  by  using  locomotives  capable  of  producing 
higher  horsepower  can  train  movement  be  speeded  up 
without  reducing  tonnage. 

Super-Power  Steam  Locomotives  haul  heavier  trains 
faster;  shorten  the  railroad  and  increase  its  capacity; 
reduce  the  number  of  locomotives  necessary  for  a  given 
operation;  reduce  train  movement  costs;  reduce  main- 
tenance costs;  and  save  fuel. 

332  LIMA  Super-Power  Steam  Locomotives  have 
been  purchased  as  the  result  of  demonstrated  reduc- 
tion in  operating  costs. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Incorporated 

LIMA,  OHIO 


Typical  Fleet  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  at  Memphis. The  Tow-llont   is   Ilniiling   ,\ine  Ilnri;eN,  One  of  .MM) 

Tons  anil  KiKht  of  3.00O  Tons  Capaeily. 


s  and  Waterways 

Beginning  a  Debate  the  End  of 
Which  Will  be  Heard  in  C  ongress 

Bi)  Walter  Raleigh 


Railway 


Man's  chattels,  his  goods,  mer- 
chandise, freight,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  must  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  in 
this  country  by  any  or  all  of  four 
methods,  as  most  of  us  know : 

By  railroad,  over  privately-owned 
ways,  which  has  been  the  standard 
and  established  method  during  the 
past  century.  By  motor  trucks,  over 
publicly-owned  highways,  which  is 
the  newest  form  of  freight  transpor- 


tation in  volume-.  \'>\  air))lane.  which 
form  is  still  in  its  infancy.  By  boats 
and  barges,  over  rivers,  canals,  lakes 
and  other  inland  waterways,  devel- 
oped and  maintained  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

At  this  time  ])ul)lic  attention  has 
been  focused  upon  the  inland  water- 
way method.  There  are  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  method  for  po- 
litical rctisons ;  others  are  interested 
for  personal  reasf)ns,  and  still  others 


willing  to  experiment,  although  nuicli 
of  the  exi)erimciitation  must  be  dr)ne 
out  of  public  funds. 

True,  the  inland  waterway  niethod 
is  both  the  oldest  and  the  newest 
form  of  transportation.  It  is  now  in 
its  renaissance,  i  hc  romance  of  Mark 
Twain  days  on  the  Missixsi|)pi  has 
been  re|)lace(l  by  a  modern  romance 
of  traflic  tonnage,  bulk  freights,  en- 
gineering schemes.  ;ind  large  figures 
of  government  expenditures.  Kemi- 
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niscences  of  the  past  have  been  trans- 
formed into  elaborate  dreams  of  the 
future  when  natural  water  routes  will 
supplement  the  artificial  rail  routes. 
Songs  of  stcamboating  days  are  now 
drowned  out  by  songs  of  docks  and 
locks  and  discussions  of  channel 
depths. 

There  is  nnich  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  and  not  always 
a  clear  imderstand- 
ing  in  the  minds  of 
the  advocates  of  the 
use  of  rivers,  lakes 
and  canals  for 
freight  movement. 
The  views  of  men 
advocating  one  wa- 
terway often  are  at 
variance  with  those 
of  men  insisting  on 
some  other  develop- 
ment. Whole  sec- 
tions of  the  country 
are  at  bloodless  war 
with  one  another 
over  economic  ex- 
penditures, and  the 
ramifications  of  the 
controversy  extent! 
into  many  lines  of 
business. 

No  doubt  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  devel- 
opment of  water- 
ways have  stimulat- 
ed public  interest 
during  the  last  few 
years.  The  war  emergency  brouglu 
this  about  at  first,  and  more  recent 
political  discussions  and  moves  have 
kept  the  idea  before  the  country  in 
sections  where  men  believe  in  the 
great  value  of  such  transjjortation. 

Within  recent  months  Hood  con- 
trol on  the  Mississippi  has  been  util- 
ized by  the  advocates  of  the  use  of 
inland  waterway  traffic.  Channel  im- 
provements on  the  Ohio  have  focused 
attention  to  a  wide  region  in  that 
part  of  the  nation.  The  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Welland  shi]j  canal  con- 
necting Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
through  Canadian  soil  has  been  used 
to  paint  golden  visions  and  jiictures 
of  wealth.  The  pros])ect  of  an  early 
move  by  the  Canadian  government 
looking  to  further  progress  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  route,  which  would  let 
ocean  vessels  penetrate  to  the  (Jreat 
Lakes  is  another  example. 

Waterway  proposals  of  one  kind 
or  another  are  numerous  because,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons  the  pres- 
ent administration,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent, has  encouraged  such  activities. 
Also,  because  of  a  new  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill,  with  the  j^rospects  for 
much  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 


72nd  congress,  and  the  proposed 
study  of  all  waterway  policies  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Politically  speaking,  the  nation  ap- 
])arently  has  committed  itself  to  a 
program  of  extensive  construction  of 
river  and  canal  waterways  through 
this  decade  anrl  beyond.  The  cost  of 
such  efforts  means  the  si)cnding  of 
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$6.S,CXJ0,(XXJ  or  more  every  year.  Tiiis 
is  a  simi  that  challenges  attention.  To 
the  already  estaljlished  system  of  pri- 
vately owned  railroads  the  whole  of 
their  future  is  involved  as  it  relates 
to  freight  traffic  increases,  terminal 
systems,  and  policy. 

In  the  ])ublic  mind  and  in  legis- 
lative circles  the  waterways  system 
includes  almost  the  whole  of  conti- 
nental United  States.  First  in  point 
of  actual.  i)ractical  current  use  are 
the  (ireat  Lakes,  the  much  traveled 
inland  seas.  The  St.  Lawrence  outlet 
is  a  corollary,  and  in  a  broad  .sense 
so  is  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  and 
the  Hudson  River.  The  advocates  of 
the  Cireat  Lakes-to-the-.Sea  move- 
ment, however,  prefer  not  to  lie 
classed  with  the  general  inland  water- 
ways discussions,  insisting  these  large 
bodies  of  water  are  merely  arms  of 
the  ocean  unfortunately  landlocked. 

In  point  of  territory  served,  po- 
litical power  exerted  and  public  ex- 
jjenditures,  the  Mississippi,  with  its 
tributaries  seems  to  lead.  The  main 
trunk  is  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo, 
the  junction  with  the  Ohio.  Other 
trunks  are  the  Ohio  River,  which 
runs  to  the  Pittsburgh  industrial  re- 


gion, the  route  via  the  Illinois  River, 
and  canals  to  Chicago  and  the  lakes ; 
the  further  extension  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapcjiis ;  the  ^Missouri  River  to 
Kansas  City,  and  later  to  Sioux  City, 
and  perhajjs  beyond.  Other  feeders  to 
the  Mississip])i  system  are  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  affording  industrial 
drainage  from  both  western  and  east- 
ern Tennessee  and  northern  Ala- 
bama ;  the  Ctmiber- 

Iland  River  through 
northern  Tennessee, 
the  Arkansas  and 
the  Red  Rivers. 
In  addition  there 
is  the  active  discus- 
sion by  proponents 
of  the  route  known 
,is  the  Intracoastal 
w  a  t  e  r  w  a  y.  This 
skirts  the  Atlantic 
Coast  inland  from 
Boston  to  New 
^'ork,  Philadelphia, 
.Xorfolk,  to  Beau- 
fort, North  Caro- 
lina ;  thence  to  Flor- 
ida, and  eventually 
aroiuid  the  gulf  to 
-Mobile.  New  Or- 
leans and  on  to  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Texas. 
This  waterway  is  in- 
comiilete  but  that 
])art  between  Boston 
;ind  Beaufort  is  be- 
ing used  for  certain 
minimum  traffic.  The  canal  from 
New  Orleans  to  Corpus  Christi  is 
being  completed. 

The  national  waterway  system  thus 
has  three  major  units,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  in- 
tracoastal. By  linking  these  three  to- 
gether the  advocates  of  the  extensive 
use  of  such  transj)ortation  methods 
for  freight  carriage  declare  there 
will  come  about  a  waterway  belt  line 
around  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  mean 
from  the  Great  Lakes  via  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  by  the  coast  around  to 
New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River  and 
New  York  canals  to  the  Great  Lakes 
again,  or  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the 
United  States  the  chief  interest,  dis- 
cussion and  i)olitical  pressure,  and 
also  it  nuist  be  added,  the  gravest 
concern  of  the  railroads,  lies  in  this 
region  just  outlined.  The  western 
half  of  the  United  States  has  but  two 
projects  that  have  been  mentioned. 
One  is  the  development  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  in 
California  with  an  outlet  at  San 
I'Vancisco.  The  other  concerns  the 
future  development  of  the  Colimibia 
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and  Snake  Rivers  in  W'ashintjton  and 
Oregon,  and  entering  Idaiio.  This  lat- 
ter is  considered  for  transportation 
and  power. 

As  for  deptlis.  the  main  Missis- 
sii)pi  trunk  and  the  Ohio  are  now 
nine  feet.  The  waterway  from  Chi- 
cago to  Xew  ( )rleans  is  to  l)e  nine 
feet.  The  principal  other  Mississippi 
tributaries  are  to  be  six  feet  deep  at 
first,  and  deeper  when  more  mone\' 
is  available.  T  h  c 
Xew  York  Barge 
Canal  is  12  feet 
deep.  The  intracoas- 
tal  waterway  is  in- 
tended to  be  12  feet. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is 
to  be  27  feet ;  the 
Welland  Canal  30 
feet.  This  gives  a 
slight  conce])tion  of 
the  plans  contem- 
]:)]ated,  proposed  or 
in  actual  operation. 

For  the  pro]jon- 
ents  of  the  water- 
way systems  inland 
the  biggest  event  of 
tlie  past  year  was  the 
opening  of  the  Ohio 
to  nine-foot  navigation  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Cairo  on  the  Mississippi. 
Work  is  now  in  ])rogress  to  maintain 
a  six-foot  channel  in  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  I\Iississi])pi  from  .St. 
Louis  to  the  Twin  Cities,  and  a  sur- 
vey is  underway  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  having  a  nine- foot 
channel  in  the  Missouri  Hirer  as  far 
as  Kansas  City. 

The  total  mileage  of  rivers  classed 
as  theoretically  navigable  is  25.000 
miles,  but  only  about  4,000  miles  of 
rivers  and  canals  are  now  in  any  con- 
dition for  even  a  minimum  use.  Con- 
servative authorities  reduce  the  figure 
still  further  to  2.500  miles  of  rivers 
having  a  de|)endable  channel.  Rail- 
road trackage  in  the  United  .States  is 
250,000  miles,  or  100  times  as  great. 

'Jhe.se  are  arithmetical  facts  that 
give  general  pers])ective,  but  they 
should  not  be  used  too  casually  in 
measuring  the  impetus  of  the  move- 
ment or  the  vocal  powers  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  method  of  trans])orta- 
tion  of  freight. 

As  every  railroad  man  knows,  a 
traffic  pictiu^e  must  be  brul  to  judge 
accurately  the  ])lace  in  the  national 
scheme  of  things  of  a  growing  com- 
petitor, f  ieographically  speaking, 
such  traffic  is  confined  largely  to  one 
area  when  the  Great  Lakes  are  elimi- 
nated, for  in  the  latter  case  its  ])rol)- 
lems  are  economically  unrelated  to 
others.  The  Monongehela  into  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  biggest  river  in  the 
United  States,  having  au-ried  about 


27.500.000  tons  in  192S.  The  Ohio, 
next  in  rank,  carried  a  little  less  than 
21.000.000  tons.  Xo  other  systems 
can  be  compared.  The  lower  Missis- 
si])pi  carried  only  4.44S.000  tons  of 
])urelv  inland  traffic.  The  V.r'w  Canal 
carried  about  3.000.0a)  tons.  The 
Hudson  River  carried  jjerhaps  10.- 
000.000  tons.  These  figures  are  given 
without  explanation  of  allowances 
for  local  traffic,  duplication,  or  for- 
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eign  traffic,  and  nuist  not  be  consid- 
ered as  technically  accurate  except  in 
giving  a  general  coni])arisf)n. 

In  1928  the  tonnage  carried  on 
river,  canals,  and  connecting  channels 
was  227.000.000  tons  (or  arDund 
140.000.000.  excluding  the  traffic  of 
the  Cireat  Lakes).  The  figures  for 
1929  when  released  will  show  some 
gain.  In  1905  this  tonnage  was  204.- 
000.000.  In  1922  it  was  111.000.000. 
.\  comparable  figure  of  freight  car- 
ried bv  railroads  in  1928  is  1.285.- 
000.000  tons,  or  more  than  five  times 
the  total  waterway  tonnage,  includ- 
ing the  (ireat  Lakes. 

Railroads  are  challenging  both  the 
fairness  and  the  economic  wisdom  of 
public  development  of  waterways  to 
com])ete  with  privately  owned  and 
demonstrably  efficient  rail  carriers. 
The  argument  between  the  propon- 
ents of  the  waterways  and  the  rail- 
roads would  be  something  like  this : 

\\'alcnx.'a\ :  V>\\\k  commodities  can 
be  hauled  now  cheajjly  by  water.  Less 
power  and  fewer  men  are  re(|uired. 
'I  he  courses  are  given  by  nature.  It 
is  economically  wasteful  to  haul 
heavy  stuff  in  cars,  on  wheels  over 
rails,  by  routes  which  arc  expensive 
to  maintain. 

Railroads:  It  has  not  l)een  demon- 
strated that  water  transportation  is 
economically  cheai)er  than  rail,  ex- 
cept on  the  Creat  Lakes  and  the  ocean 
where  there  can  be  nf»  comparison 
with  railroads,  ^'ou  assume  channels 
and  terminals  free  to  the  users  of 


waterways,  yet  if  the  public  exi^nse 
of  development  and  maintenance  of 
both  waterways  and  the  terminals 
were  taken  into  proper  accounting, 
water  might  easily  cost  more  than 
rail.  The  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
l)oration  has  never  given  a  fair  pic- 
ture because  it  has  never  been  free 
from  the  domination  of  political  pres- 
sure, and  no  system  of  accomiting  of 
overhead,  costs,  and  essential  charges 
has    been  included. 

U'atcncay :  The 
railroads  killed  the 
waterways  in  the 
'80s  with  low  rates 
which  were  raised  at 
a  later  time. 

Railroads :  Rail 
rates  are  now  regu- 
lated more  closely  l)y 
government  author- 
ity, and  this  question 
can  not  pro])erly  be 
brought  in.  because 
real  competitif)n  be- 
tween the  two  meth- 
ods is  not  reflected 
under  present  regu- 
lations. 

Watcn>.vy :  Traf- 
fic is  increasing  more  ra])idly  than  the 
railroads  can  handle  it.  without  mak- 
ing tremendously  ex])ensive  addi- 
tions. Hulk  freight  should  be  drained 
off  the  railroads  to  the  waterways;  it 
will  cost  less  to  im])rove  the  water- 
ways than  to  add  to  the  rail  facilities. 

Railroads:  This,  again,  is  not 
demonstrated  and  is  very  doubtful.  It 
is  a  fact  that  railroad  revenues  are 
being  drained  by  motor  truck  tran.s- 
port :  and  if  waterways  take  away  ad- 
ditfonal  business,  railroads  nmst  raise 
lates  on  their  remaining  business  to 
stu"vi\e. 

ll'atcrKvy :  I  raffic  has  a  way  of 
increasing  traffic  by  creating  new 
business  regions.  The  railroads  will 
not  be  hurt  in  the  last  analysis. 

Railroads :  The  fact  is  that  rail 
traffic  is  expanding  very  slowly  al- 
ready. It  is  unfair  conii)etition  for 
the  government  to  subsidize  water- 
way trans])ortation  at  the  ex|)ense  of 
railroads,  while  railroads,  thnnigh 
their  taxes,  must  help  to  pay  the  bills. 

II 'alcrMiy :  P>ut  waterway  im- 
provement means  more  than  merely 
transportation,  it  means  Hood  control, 
sometimes  p(»wer.  If  farmers  save  a 
few  cents  on  transportation  f)f  grain 
for  export  they  will  get  tho.se  few 
cents  extra.  Agriculture  will  he  bene- 
fited. 

Railroads  :  Flood  contnd  is  grant- 
ed, but  Hood  control  works  are  far 
cheaper  than  navigation  works.  The 
expectation  of  new  business  as  a  re- 
sult of  water  transportation  is  largely 
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sentimental.  If  f^rain  can  be  hauled 
to  seaboard  more  cheaply  by  water, 
there  is  no  proof  that  .\merican  farm- 
ers will  get  the  difference.  Foreign 
purchasers  may  get  the  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  debate  goes  on  at  length,  and 
not  all  the  questions  have  been 
touched  upon  in  the  foregoing.  Rail- 
road men  have  not  often  been  heard 
in  a  public  way  during  the  last  few 
years,  even  if  their  interests  have 
been  directly  involved,  for  most  rail- 
road executives  have  become  fatalists 
under  government  regulations,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  waterways.  They  are, 
however,  supported  in  their  argu- 
ments by  some  dispassionate  econo- 
mists. 

Government  authorities,  some  of 
whom  have  favored  some  develop- 
ment of  inland  waterways,  have  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  the  argument 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  car- 
riers. A.  Lane  ("richer,  assistant 
chief  of  the  transjjortatioii  division  of 
the  United  .States  department  of  com- 
merce, said  that  "Since  1920,  our  rail- 
roads have  increased  their  adequacy 
and  rapidity  of  service  47^2  per  cent, 
measured  by  ton  miles  per  train-hour. 
The  hourly  speed  of  freight  trains  has 
increased  by  one-fifth ;  the  amount  of 
traffic  handled  per  employe  has  risen 
one-eighth.  This  increased  rail  ef- 
ficiency, which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  leaders  of  the  railroads 
of  the  countr)',  assisted  by  the  buyers 
of  transportation,  is  simply  a  corol- 
lary of  the  efficiency  that  has  been 
witnessed  in  production  enterprises, 
both  agricultural  and  industrial  *  *  * 

"It  is  highly  desiral)le  tliat  further 
efficiency,  wherever  ])ossiI)]e,  be  at- 
tained in  our  trans])ort  of  commerce. 
It  is  true  the  railroads  probably  will 
continue  as  o  u  r  most  important 
agency  of  trans])ortation.  ICven  the 
enormous  tonnage,  the  total  combined 
tonnage  carried  via  the  (  Ireat  Lakes 
and  our  rivers  and  over  the  ocean  to 
and  from  our  shores,  excluding  all 
known  duplication,  amounted  to  less 
than  three-tenths  of  the  traffic  which 
originated  on  our  railroads  during  the 
same  period." 

In  the  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
place  of  waterways  and  railroads  as 
to  traffic  needs,  it  is  pointed  out  fre- 
quently that  the  luiropean  nations 
have  been  greatly  l)enefited  by  the 
utilization  of  their  rivers  and  the  dig- 
ging of  extensive  canals.  On  the 
other  hand  government  authorities 
have  asserted  frequently  that  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
differ  fundamentally,  and.  too,  that 
conditions  that  may  make  use  of 
water  proper  and  profitable  in  one 


locality  does  not  prove  that  the  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  development  of 
a  waterway  or  canal  in  another  sec- 
tion would  produce  the  same  results. 
The  cleavage  between  the  Great 
Lakes-to-the-Sea  movement  and  the 
inland  waterway  advocates  in  general 
is  evidence  of  this  fact  and  its  sound- 
ness. 

Before  the  waterway  systems  of  the 
country  can  be  made  economically 
l)rofitable,  even  granting  their  devel- 
opment, it  will  l)e  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  river-rail  terminals. 
This  need  even  now  is  felt  in  the  Ohio 
region  where  the  latest  and  largest  de- 
velopment of  this  method  is  found. 
.\s  shown  by  recent  research  con- 
ducted by  the  transportation  division 
of  the  department  of  commerce,  the 
principal  modern  terminals  on  the 
( )hio  River,  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Cairo,  are  owned  by  private  com- 
j)anies,  and  are  not  available  for  the 
general  public. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Xickell,  chief  of  the  in- 
land waterways  section  of  the  trans- 
portation division  of  the  department 
of  commerce  says,  "Of  great  import- 
ance is  the  question  of  joint  rates  be- 
tween rail  and  water  carriers.  If  our 
waterways  and  railroads  are  to  be  co- 
ordinated media  of  trans])ortation 
rather  than  competitive  media,  free 
interchange  of  traffic  between  them 
and  suitable  jihysical  connections  are 
necessary.  Traffic  originating  on  any 
railroad  can  be  delivered  to  a  con- 
signee on  any  other  road  of  standard 
gauge  in  the  United  States,  and  traf- 
fic is  freely  exchanged  between  the 
various  lines.  In  fact,  the  prosperity 
of  the  railroads  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  de])en(lent  upon  a  free  inter- 
change of  traffic.  Tlie  same  economic 
principles  apply  to  carriers  via  inland 
waterways,  cs])ecially  to  rail  and 
water  interchange. 

"In  the  past,  with  few  exceptions, 
litigation  has  been  necessary  in  efTect- 
ing  joint  rail  and  water  routes  and 
rates.  The  cx])en.se  of  such  litigation, 
it  is  said  has  been  an  obstacle  in  the 
l)ath  of  private  enterprise  in  the  oper- 
ation of  common  carrier  services  on 
the  waterways.  Few  joint  rail  and 
water  agreements  l)etween  water  and 
rail  carriers  have  been  effected." 

It  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  water- 
ways that  the  Denison  Act  should  be 
employed  for  this  ])urpose.  This  act 
deals  specifically  with  the  Inland 
\\  aterways  Cor]X)ration.  and  pro- 
vides that  a  water  line  may  ap])ly  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Cotnmission 
for  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  which,  when  granted, 
carries  with  it  a  mandate  to  the  com- 
mission to  fix  joint  rates  and  suitable 
division  of  re\enue  between  the  water 


line  and  all  rail  carriers  connected 
with  its  terminals. 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  an  econo- 
mist, head  of  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Brookings  Institution  of 
Washington  has  published  a  survey 
recently  of  the  results  of  an  economic 
study.  He  concludes  the  cost  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  would  be  about 
one  billion  dollars,  including  614 
million  for  navigation  and  385  million 
for  power ;  that  the  proper  depth 
should  be  34  feet  instead  of  the  pro- 
l^osed  27  feet;  that  ocean  shi])])ing  of 
the  highest  type  would  not  be  attract- 
ed to  the  route ;  that  only  10,5(X),000 
tons  of  traffic  might  use  the  water- 
way (far  less  than  estimates  of  the 
advocates)  ;  that  most  of  the  benefit 
for  grain  export  would  be  to  Canada, 
because  grain  exports  from  the  Great 
Lakes  region  of  the  United  States  are 
expected  to  decline  in  the  near  future ; 
that  the  overhead  charges  would  be 
36  million  dollars  for  a  year,  or  more 
than  is  justified  for  navigation  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  the  power  which 
could  be  developed  could  not  be 
marketed  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  justify 
its  generation  and  distribution. 

These  are  formidable  objections 
from  an  authority  so  prominent  as 
Doctor  Moulton ;  they  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  opinions  now  vocal  in 
the  general  discussion  of  the  day.  This 
survey  has  aroused  bitter  resentment 
among  those  seeking  to  smooth  the 
legislative  route  for  government  ex- 
penditures. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  trend  in 
the  nation  for  a  fuller  use  of  streams, 
rivers,  lakes  and  canals  for  the  move- 
ment of  bulky  freight.  It  is  as  defi- 
nite, although  perhaps  not  so  spectac- 
ular, as  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
motor  truck  over  our  highways.  The 
political  forces  of  the  nation  are  rep- 
resented in  this  movement  in  a  very 
definite  way.  President  Hoover  has 
spoken  on  the  subject,  but  always 
with  caution,  and  with  reservations 
as  to  the  need  of  cooperation  and  ad- 
equate planning,  anrl  the  elimination 
of  direct  com])etition  hurtful  to  the 
established  railroad  interests. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  future  is 
concerned  the  railroad  interests 
should  bear  in  mind  the  official  pro- 
gram of  the  present  administration 
at  Washington  as  outlined  by  Nor- 
man F.  Titus,  chief  of  the  transpor- 
tation division,  bureau  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  who  said  that  the 
absolutely  necessary  factors  for  such 
development  on  a  national  scale  are  : 

A  suitable  navigable  waterway. 

Suitably  designed  equipment. 

Proper  terminals. 

A  balanced  load  factor;  that  is,  an 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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THE  Royal  York  at  Toronto, 
about  which  you  have  asked  me 
to  write,  is  further  demonstra- 
tion of  Canadian  Pacific  determina- 
tion to  give  its  patrons  adequate  ho- 
tel facilities.  The  hotel,  containing 
more  than  1000  rooms,  was  opened 
in  June,  1929,  and  already  we  are 
considering  the  building  of  an  addi- 
tion to  meet  properly  the  needs  of  the 
business  it  has  acquired. 

The  Royal  York  occupies  a  promi- 
nent site  at  the  corner  of  York  and 
Front  streets,  and  is  directly  oppo- 
site the  new  Union  Station,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  spacious 
subway.  The  site  upon  which  it  is 
built  formerly  was  occupied  by  the 
Queens  Hotel,  a  famous  landmark  in 
Toronto,  one  of  Canada's  best  known 
hostelries. 

The  building,  which  is  340  feet 
long  by  194  feet  deep,  rises  to  a 
height  of  nearly  380  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sidewalk.  The  lower 
stories,  rising  some  75  feet  to  the 
+op  of  the  convention  room  floor, 
■cover  the  full  area  of  the  block. 
Above,   these   are   eleven  bedroom 


floors  planned  in  "H"  form,  the 
courts  facing  north  and  south.  The 
bedroom  floors  continue  u])  a  further 
five  stories  in  the  central  block,  above 
which  the  block  narrows  to  a  central 
tower  which  ri.scs  four  floors  to  a 
steeply  pitched  copper  roof. 

In  general,  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  exterior  walls,  which  arc 
of  Indiana  limestone,  is  quite  simi)le, 
the  lower  stories  being  ])articularly 
plain.  Windows  of  the  concert  hall, 
ballroom  and  banquet  hall  are  in- 
terestingly treated  with  slender  col- 
umns sujjporting  semi-circular  heads 
over  each  half  of  the  window  with  an 
outer  arch  across  the  full  width  of 
the  opening.  Balconies,  simple  in 
form  and  relieved  by  carved  panels 
and  brackets,  give  a  rather  pleasing 
appearance  to  the  windows.  The  ex- 
terior treatment  of  the  bedroom 
floors  is  also  very  simple,  broken 
here  and  there  with  tiers  of  coupled 
windows  extending  through  four 
floors  and  enclosed  with  columned 
jambs,  terminating  in  semi-circular 
heads.  The  windows  in  the  roof  gar- 
den are  treated  similarly  to  those  nn 


the  convention  floor,  while  above  the 
roof  garden  there  is  an  arcadcd  para- 
pet, broken  at  intervals  by  vertical 
niembers,  between  which  runs  a  cast 
iron  railing.  The  ribbed  copper  roof, 
wiiich  crowns  the  tower,  is  pierced 
with  slender  flormers  and  finishes 
with  a  cresting  along  the  ridge. 

One  can  readily  see,  upon  entering 
the  hotel,  that  the  architects  have  not 
been  com|)elled  to  economize  in  space, 
l^specially  is  this  noticeable  in  the 
])ublic  rooms.  This,  of  course,  is  due 
to  its  tremendous  size.  While  ample 
])rovision  has  been  made  for  every 
|)ossible  requirement  of  the  guests, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  wasted 
space. 

In  planning  the  bedroom  floors  of 
the  hotel,  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  a  large  number  of 
guests.  There  are  nearly  1.100  bed- 
rooms of  var>'ing  sizes,  each  |)rovid- 
ed  with  a  private  bathroom  and 
clothes  closet.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  sample  and  display  rooms  for 
the  commercial  traveler,  with  a  num- 
ber of  self-contained  suites.  A  vice- 
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regal  suite  has  also  l)ecn  jjrovided 
for  distinguished  visitors. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  hotel 
is  a  series  of  16  suites,  eacli  of  which 
consists  of  a  sitting  room,  two  bed- 
rooms and  bathrooms  planned  around 
a  period  or  other  motif  ranging  from 
the  middle  ages  down  to  art  moderne, 
with  furniture  and  furnishings  de- 
signed in  like  manner.  They  include 
a  Tudor,  Jacobean,  William  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  Colo- 
nial, Louis  XVI,  also  a  Dutch.  Chi- 
nese, Russian,  Spanish.  \'enetian. 
Italian.  Flower  and  an  Art  ]\If)derne 
suite. 

The  basement  or  lower  floor  is 
reached  through  a  main  entrance  ves- 
tibule leading  to  a  central  hall  and 
to  long  arcades,  which  also  have  di- 
rect access  from  the  York  street  en- 
trance. This  lloor  also  contains  a 
foyer,  grill  room,  coffee  shop  and 
barber  shop,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
shops  facing  on  Front  street  and  on 
the  arcade.  In  the  center  of  this 
floor  there  is  a  large  exhibition  hall, 
with  space  available  for  individual 
and  mass  exhibits.  The  entrance  to 
the  subway,  connecting  the  hotel  with 
the  Union  Station,  is  also  on  this 
floor. 

The  main  floor  is  reaciic<l  through 
the  principal  entrance  on  Front 
street,  which  gives  access  to  the  spa- 
cious and  finely  decorated  lobby  in 
the  center  of  this  Hoor.  Here  the  ho- 
tel offices  are  situated  with  the  main 
dining  room  and  lounge  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  the  Venetian  cafe 
and  a  second  entrance  from  a  new 
street,  which  has  been  constructed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  building.  The 


rear  or  n(jrthern  portion  of  this  floor 
is  devoted  to  tiie  kitchens,  cafe  serv- 
ices, etc..  which  occupy  a  large  area. 

The  mezzanine  iloor.  which  over- 
looks the  main  lobby,  contains  the 
main  lounge  room,  writing  rooms, 
foyer  library,  tea  rooms,  three  large 
private  dining  rooms  and  six  smaller 
dining  rooms.  There  is  also  a  fullv 
equipped  hospital  on  this  floor,  with 
offices  and  a  considerable  area  of 
service  space. 

Perha])s  the  most  in)]K)rtant  floor 
of  the  hotel  is  the  convention  floor, 
situated  immediatelv  over  the  main 


mezzanine.  The  entire  area  of  this 
floor  is  given  up  to  the  banc[uet  hall, 
ballroom,  convention  or  concert  hall, 
and  foyer.  The  convention  or  con- 
cert hall  occui)ies  the  entire  area  of 
the  west  wing,  and  has  a  seating  ca- 
]xicity  of  over  1.900  persons.  This 
room  is  e(|uipi)ed  with  a  large  stage 
at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  suitable 
for  all  purjioses  with  an  organ  cham- 
ber behind  the  stage  in  which  is 
housed  an  immense  five-manual  or- 
gan. There  is  also  an  orchestra  pit, 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  which  is 
the  organ  console.  The  concert  hall 
lias  also  I)cen  equipped  with  a  screen 
])rojection  which  can  be  used  for  lec- 
ture pur]>oses. 

The  banquet  hall,  which  is  in  the 
east  wing,  has  seating  accommoda- 
tion for  banquets  of  over  1.250  per- 
sons, and  a  seating  accommodation 
for  convention  purposes  of  over 
2.250.  It  is  treated  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  concert  hall  except  that 
there  is  no  stage.  The  concert  hall 
and  banquet  hrdl  have  l)een  provided 
wit!:  a  l)alcony. 

Tiu'  I)allroom.  at  the  front  of  the 
building,  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
three  rooms  on  the  convention  floor. 
It  has  direct  communication  with 
each  of  the  rooms  mentioned  by 
means  of  a  small  hall,  and  can  be 
used  also  for  baneiuet  and  convention 
]>urposes.  when  required.  Amplifiers, 
in  connection  with  the  public-address 
sy.-tem,  have  been  installed,  so  as  to 
enable  audiences  in  all  three  rooms  to 
listen  in  on  the  same  program. 

There  is  also  a  mezzanine  floor,  in 
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connection    with  the 
convention    floor,  on 
which  are  check  rooms 
lounge    rooms,  retiring 
rooms,   and   other  serv- 
ices.   The    large  amount 
of  accommodation  for  din- 
ing purposes   on  the  con- 
vention   floor    has    necessi-  «. 
tated  an  entirely  separate  ar- 
rangement   for   kitchens  and 
services  to  meet  every  possihle 
requirement. 

Above    the    convention  floor 
are  two  guests'  floors,  which  in- 
clude large  sample  rooms  for  the 
convenience    of    commercial  trav- 
elers.   Nine  other  typical  guest  floors 
follow,  each  with  78  bedrooms  and 
bathrooms.   Above  these  floors,  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  rises  a  tower, 
which  embodies  three  floors  with  pvo- 
vision  for  24  guest  rooms  each. 

One  whole  floor  in  the  tower  is  devoted 
to  the  vice-regal  suites,  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  or  three  groups  of  smaller  suites.  Im- 
mediately above  the  four  tower  floors,  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests,  are  the  two  floors 
composing  the  roof  garden,  and  the  roof  gar- 
den mezzanine.    This  room  has  a  dining  accom- 
modation for  .350  persons,  and  is  provided  with 
check  rooms,  retiring  rooms,  kitchens,  and  other 
services  so  as  to  make  it  independent  nf  the  serv- 
ices below. 

The  mechanical  requirements  of  the  liotel,  includ- 
ing the  ventilating  .system,  refrigerating  system,  ele- 
vator machinery,  etc.,  occupy  the  four  remaining  floors 
above  the  roof  garden.    The  electrical  plant,  work- 
shops, storage  rooms,  etc..  are  in  the 
sub-basement  of  the  new  structure. 

The  vertical  transportation  neces- 
sary for  the  public  facilities,  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  guests,  had 
of  necessity  to  be  adequate.  To  meet 
these  requirements,  ten  passenger 
high-speed  elevators  and  seven  serv- 
ice elevators  have  been  provided, 
with  the  latest  safety  devices  known 
for  the  control  and  operation  of  both 
elevator  machines  and  elevator  doors. 
]\Iicro  levelling  devices  have  been  in- 
stalled which  liring  the  cars  to  an  ex- 
act level  with  the  floors.  Steam  for 
the  heating  of  the  hotel  is  supplied 
from  a  central  heating  plant  south  of 
the  new  Union  Station. 

Most  of  the  public  rooms  such  as 
the  convention  hall,  banquet  hall, 
ballroom,  main  dining  room.  Vene- 
tian cafe,  roof  garden,  have  been 
equipi:)ed  with  a  public  address  sys- 
tem operated  from  the  radio  control 
room  on  the  convention  mezzanine 
floor,  enabling  amplification  of  pub- 
lic speaking  within  the  individual 
rooms  and  local  broadcasting  from 
any  one  room  to  any  other  room.  In 
addition  the  various  bedrooms  have 
been  provided  with  radio  outlets  to 
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which  a  loud  speaker  can  be  pluggefi 
in  and  local  ]irograms  received.  This 
is  also  controlled  at  the  hotel  radio 
control  room. 


Special  Ajj:ents  Save 
Money 

fix  Dkvelle  'I"h.\tciikr 


I'y  the  u.se  of  a  new  technique  in 
iiandling  trespas.sers,  the  special 
agents  of  the  Kansas  City  -Southern 
caused  to  be  collected,  last  year,  more 
than  ,S2.000  from  persons  who  sought 
to  ride  free  on  freight  anrl  passenger 
trains.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  trains 
on  this  road  usually  are  long,  made 
up  of  as  many  as  125  cars  at  times, 
hoboes  in  the  past  felt  that  the  KCS 
Iniin  would  be  a  good  one  to  ride,  the 
chances  of  being  caught  being  mini- 
mized because  of  the  len.gth  of  the 
train. 

P.ut  since  the  special  officers  now 
invite  the  trespassers  to  buy  tickets 


instead  of  merely  es- 
corting them  or  more 
often   chasing   them  to 
the  property  line,  collec- 
tions have  increased  and 
.'ittempts  to  ride  free  have 
decreased. 

he  KCS  has  M  men  rid- 
ing trains  and  policing  yards 
protecting  the  line  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Port  Arthur.  No 
strong  arm  methods  are  used  to 
enforce  collections  or  to  rid  the 
trains  of  trespa.s.sers.   Vigilant  de- 
])artment  men  are  quick  to  spot 
non-paying    riders,    and    each  is 
])romptIy  escorted  to  the  ticket  of- 
fice and  invited  to  buy  a  ticket  to 
where  he  wants  to  go  or  at  least  to 
the  next  town,  or  is  taken  to  the  prop- 
erty line  of  the  railroad  and  firmly  asked 
to  stay  off  the  ri,ght  of  way. 

he  officers  never  take  any  money  from 
the  non-payers  but  merely  escort  them  to 
the  ticket  office  or  invite  them  off  the 
pro|)trty.    The  price  of  the  average  ticket 
Kjught  amounts  to  about  two  dollars,  and 
about  one  thousand  trespassers  are  made  to 
)ay  each  year.    .\s  a  result  of  this  new  tech- 
nique in   handling  this   situation,  trespassing 
has  decreased  about  25  per  cent,  and  the  num- 

  )er  of  "joy  riders"  who  become  pay  riders  has 

^    increased.    The  railroad  has  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  increase  its  revenue  by  selling  tickets  by 
special  invitation  to  hoboes  but  uses  this  method 
as  a  means  of  protection.    The  system  avoids  trou- 
ble, and  is  really  the  easiest  and  most  cfifective  way 
of  handhng  the  problem. 

If  the  trespassers  have  no  money  and  si,gnify  a  will- 
ingness to  work,  the  special  agents 
become  a  labor  bureau.  They  tell  the 
hobo  where  ])ul)lic  work  is  being  done 
and  probably  wanted.  Especially 
fluring  the  berry  season  is  this  true. 
Farmers  often  notify  the  department 
men  just  how  many  workers  are 
wanted  and  when  the  non-payers  are 
rounded  up  at  the  ticket  ofifice,  they 
are  told  where  to  find  em])Ioyment. 
Many  of  them  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  work  and  in  turn 
patronize  the  KCS  when  transporta- 
tion is  desired. 

The  department  consists  of  one 
chief  special  agent,  three  division 
s])ecia!  agents  and  27  officers.  Vrom 
one  to  three  years'  training  is  given 
all  men  in  the  special  department. 
One  man  is  sent  to  the  New  "^'ork 
State  .School  for  Police  for  a  full 
term  of  six  weeks.  However.  D.  M. 
Lay.  head  of  the  KCS  special  agent 
department,  rioes  not  say  whether 
they  take  a  course  in  collection  and 
account  intr  "^r  not. 


Economy  in  Treated  Ties 

",\  .saving  of  $145.(XK)  a  day  ac- 
crues to  thp,  railroads  of  the  country 
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through  the  present  practice  of  using 
chemically  treated  timber  for  cross 
ties  and  other  purposes,"  said  C.  C. 
Cook,  maintenance  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  public  utility  group  of 
the  National  Association  of  Purchas- 
ing Agents,  held  in  the  department  of 
commerce,  Washington.  recently. 
Mr.  Cook  addressed  this  meeting  as 
a  member  of  the  national  committee 
on  wood  utilization  of  the  department 
of  commerce,  which  advocates  the 
use  of  preserved  lumber  as  a  part  of 
its  program  to  further  the  intelligent 
use  of  wood. 

"Since  1909,'"  Mr.  Cook  said,  "the 
consumption  of  treated  wood  in  this 
country  has  increased  from  75  mil- 
lion to  336  million  cubic  feet.  The 
railroads  consume  three-fourths  of 
this  quantity  at  present,  largely  for 
cross  ties.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  life  of  chemically  treated  ties  is 
frequently  treble  that  of  untreated 
ties." 

Mr.  Cook  predicted  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  continued  improvement  in 
wood  preservation  methods,  the  av- 
erage life  of  ties  will  soon  be  more 
than  20  years.  When  this  is  true,  he 
said,  the  railroads  will  save  $287,000 
a  day  by  using  treated  stock,  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  saving  of  $145,- 
000. 

Another  important  outlet  for  treat- 
ed lumber,  Mr.  Cook  said,  is  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  and  power  poles. 
This  field  is  steadily  expanding. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  national 
committee  on  wood  utilization,  the 
average  consumer  who  uses  lumber  in 
small  quantity  is  now  able  to  secure 
treated  stock  from  retail  lumber 
yards.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Wood  Preservers'  Association, 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  the  Ohio  Association 
of  Retail  Lumber  Dealers,  the  na- 
tional committee  on  wood  utilization 
has  arranged  for  the  retail  distribu- 
tion of  treated  lumber  in  Ohio.  The 
use  of  treated  lumber,  according  to 
Mr.  Cook,  is  economical  in  two  ways ; 
in  the  first  place  treating  wood  ex- 
tends its  life;  in  the  second  place  its 
use  lowers  replacement  and  upkeep 
costs  materially.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Purchasing  Agents  is 
cooperating  with  the  national  com- 
mittee on  wood  utilization  in  its  work 
to  further  intelligent  wood-using 
practices. 

A  Pint  Pot  Holds  Only 
One  Pint 

If  the  railroads  are  to  embark  upon 
a  large  construction  program  their 
tax  burdens  should  be  lightened  and 


not  increased,  says  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  What  is  the  nature  of  these 
state  public  works?  Are  they  not, 
like  federal  highways  and  waterways, 
designed  to  compete  witli  the  rail- 
roads, thereby  still  further  impairing 
their  power  as  taxpayers  ?  One  rea- 
son why  the  building  trade  has  not 
responded  with  any  great  enthusiasm 
to  easier  money  is  that  many  of  the 
great  cities  are  over-built,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  assessed  at  high  valua- 
tions for  taxes  while  the  new  business 


In  the  Granil   Ballrooni  of  the  Royal 
York  at  T4»ri>iilo. 


buildings  and  residential  apartments 
are  merely  drawing  tenants  away 
from  the  old.  There  is  nothing  pessi- 
mistic about  keeping  our  feet  on  the 
ground. 


We  are  all  excited  by  the  love  of 
praise  and  the  modest  are  most  influ- 
enced by  glory. — Cicero. 


Safety  Record  is  Set 

For  three  consecutive  years  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  transported  approxi- 
mately 500,000,000  pounds  of  explo- 


sives annually  without  the  loss  of  a 
life  and  with  negligible  property  dam- 
age. The  figures  are  from  the  annual 
report  of  Colonel  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief 
inspector  of  the  bureau  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  explosives  and  oth- 
er dangerous  articles,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1906  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Railway  Association. 
One  railway  em])loye  was  slightly  in- 
jured by  an  explosion  in  a  box  of 
fireworks,  and  the  property  damage 
in  the  three-year  period  totaled  $213. 

In  1907,  the  first  year  of  record, 
explosives  were  charged  with  seven- 
ty-nine accidents,  fifty-two  fatalities, 
eighty  personal  injuries  and  property 
loss  of  nearly  $500,000.  Including  ex- 
l)losives  the  bureau  safeguards  the 
transportation  by  railroads  of  227 
])ro(!ucts  which  might  cause  fire  or 
explosions. 


Have  You  Any  of  These 
Securities? 

The  government  of  the  United 
States  now  has  the  free  use  of  $37,- 
748,950,  because  securities  for  that 
amount  have  never  been  offered  for 
I'edemption  and  the  interest  long  since 
has  ceased,  according  to  statistics  just' 
made  j^ul^lic  by  the  treasury.  Treasury 
records  offer  no  answer  or  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  investors  or  holders 
of  the  government  obligations  to  turn 
their  securities  in  for  the  cash  that 
must  be  held  as  a  reserve  against 
them ;  the  records  show  only  the  total 
of  each  type  of  security  unredeemed, 
but  these  reveal  that  more  than  $151,- 
000  of  the  old  debt  matured  prior  to 
1861.  and  that,  including  this  amount, 
$1,727,150  of  debt  which  matured 
l)rior  to  April  1,  1917,  is  bearing  no 
interest  to  the  owners. 

The  treasury  is  convinced  that 
there  will  be  very  little  of  the  so- 
called  pre-war  debt  ever  submitted 
for  redemption.  It  was  said  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  securities  repre- 
senting that  part  of  the  government's 
debt  might  be  safely  catalogued  as  de- 
stroyed. It  was  explained  at  the  same 
time  that  none  can  know  definitely 
what  has  happened  to  the  bonds  or 
notes  or  debentures  that  were  issued 
so  long  ago.  Some  of  them  may  yet 
be  found  as  has  been  the  case  with 
old  types  of  currency  when  old  homes 
or  other  structures  are  razed,  and  hid- 
ing places  of  the  securities  thus  dis- 
closed, places  of  concealment,  the  de- 
partment said,  that  probably  the  se- 
curity owners  themselves  had  forgot- 
ten. 


"Easy  money  is  not  good  monev." 
— Thomas  IV.  Lamont. 
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V  &.  A  I'lioto. 

The  Navy  IliriKililr.  I-os  AiiKfles,  Flying  Gnily  Over  the  Empire  .State, 
the   Worhl's   lliKhost   HiiililiiiB'.   in    New   York — Up  .S7  Stories 
.\'o«  !    What  a  Life! 


AIR  TRAVEL  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  calen- 
dar year  surpassed  the  amount 
of  travel  during  the  entire  year  of 
1929,  the  aeronautics  branch  of  the 
department  of  commerce  announces. 

American  operated  scheduled  lines, 
according  to  Clarence  M.  Young,  the 
assistant  secretary  for  aeronautics, 
carried  in  domestic  and  foreign  serv- 
ice 208,357  passengers  for  the  half 
year  as  compared  with  173,405  dur- 
ing the  12  months  of  1929.  Domes- 
tic hnes  carried  nearly  nine  times  as 
many  passengers  as  did  foreign  lines 
during  the  January-July  period.  Di- 
rect comparisons  are  made  between 
the  first  six-months  or  between  the 
last  six-months  periods  of  two  calen- 
dar years,  as  flying  conditions  are 
more  favorable  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  and  this  fact  therefore 
usually  is  reflected  in  the  totals. 

However,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  in  the  first  half  of  1930 
was  greater  by  87,425  than  the  num- 
ber for  the  last  six  months  of  1929. 
The  number  of  passengers  flown 
during  the  entire  year  of  1929  was 
173,405. 

In  a  study  just  completed  the  totals 


for  domestic  air  lines,  and  foreign  air 
lines  operated  by  American  compa- 
nies were  separated,  instead  of  being 
combined  as  in  previous  studies.  The 
passenger  traffic  figure  for  domestic 
air  lines  is  185,95C)  and  for  foreign 
air  lines  22.401,  for  tiic  first  six 
months  of  1930. 

Air  mail  poundage  also  increased 
during  the  six-months  period  over  the 
similar  period  last  year,  but  not  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  did  passenger  traf- 
fic. The  air  lines  carried  3,761,376 
pounds  of  mail  from  January  to 
June,  1930.  as  against  3,468,562 
pounds  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1929.  The  mail  poundage  figure 
for  January-June,  1930,  inciudes  3,- 
571,956  pounds  of  domestic  air  mail 
and  189,420  pounds  for  foreign  air 
mail. 

Air  express  increased  from  976.- 
219  pounds  carried  in  the  first  half  of 
1929  to  1.145,477  pounds  in  the  finst 
half  of  1930.  ]\Iost  of  the  express 
was  carried  on  the  domestic  lines, 
which  flew  with  1,142.458  pounds. 
The  foreign  lines  contributed  3,019 
pounds  to  the  total. 


The  total  miles  flown  by  scheduled 
air  trans])ort  i)lanes  for  the  I'J.SO  pe- 
riod was  16,902,728  of  which  14,- 
595.915  was  on  domestic  lines  and 
2.306,813  on  foreign  lines.  In  tiie  like 
period  of  1929.  the  miles  flt)wn  were 
9,201,338. 

The  flgures  on  scheduled  airway 
operations  for  January  to  June.  1930. 
were  based  upon  reports  from  38 
operators  and  89  domestic  air  lines, 
and  nine  operators  flying  27  routes 
into  Canatla,  Latin-America  and  in 
.Alaska. 


Air  Safety  Increases 

.\  slight  increase  in  tiic  luiiiiber  of 
miles  flown  for  each  accident  in  civil 
aeronautics  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  over  the 
same  perif)d  for  the  previous  year  is 
shown  in  the  half  yearly  report  of 
aircraft  accidents  m.ide  public  No- 
vember 15  by  Clarence  M.  Young, 
assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for 
aeronautics. 

A  total  of  68.6(')9.928  miles  was 
flown  by  civil  aircraft  in  the  United 
States  between  lanuarv  and  June  of 
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1930  in  scliedulcd  air  transport  and 
niiscellaneous  operations,  an  increase 
of  almost  12.500.000  miles  over  the 
same  period  in  1929. 

.Scheduled  air  trans])t)rt  includes 
those  operations  in  which  aircraft 
carry  passen,t(ers.  mail  and  express 
over  fixed  routes  at  regular  intervals. 
Miscellaneous  o])erations  include  ex- 
l)crimental,  exhil)ition.  industrial, 
student  instruction  and  ])k'asure  Hy- 
ing. 

The  rejjort  on  sclieduled  air  irans- 
lX)rt  o])erations  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  miles  flown  per  fatal  accident 
in  this  type  of  service  increased  al- 
most three-fold,  while  the  miles  flown 
per  accident  of  any  kind  in  scheduled 
flying  more  than  doubled. 

Direct  comparisons  have  been 
made. 

In  scheduled  air  trans]>ort  ojjera- 
tions  for  the  first  half  of  19.50.  the 
report  shows  that  there  were  16.902.- 
728  miles  flown,  and  as  there  were  six 
fatal  accidents,  the  mileage  flown  for 
each  fatal  accident  was  therefore  2- 
817.121.  In  1929  for  the  same  period, 
there  were  9.201. 338  miles  flown  and 
nine  fatal  accidents,  which  placed  the 
miles  per  fatal  accident  at  1.022.371. 

The  causes  of  the  accidents  are  di- 
vided into  four  major  classifications 


— personnel,  power  ])lant  failures, 
airplane  failures  and  miscellaneous. 
In  addition,  a  fifth  category  is  given 
over  to  undetermined  and  doubtful 
causes. 

The  largest  percentage  of  accidents 
was  attributed  to  personnel,  the  total 
being  57.14  per  cent.  The  next  larg- 
est ])ercentage  was  charged  to  mis- 
cellaneous, which  amounted  to  17.65 
per  cent.  Power  plant  failures  con- 
tributed 15.02  per  cent  and  airplane 
failures  8.78  per  cent.  In  the  miscel- 
laneous class,  airport  and  terrain  was 
charged  with  9.71  per  cent,  weather 
with  6.52  per  cent,  darkness,  .09  per 
cent,  and  causes  not  falling  under  the 
general  classifications.  1.33  per  cent. 


Conference  on  Aeronautics 

Twent\-  or  more  states  will  have 
delegates  in  the  first  conference  ever 
held  in  this  country  to  meet  Dec.  16 
at  Washington  under  the  auspices 
of  the  aeronautics  branch  of  the  de- 
partment of  commerce.  Five  funda- 
mental subjects  to  be  taken  up  are 
imiform  basic  state  regulations  and 
laws;  adoption  of  federal  air  traffic 
rules  by  states  for  local  enforce- 
ment; methods  of  local  enforcement; 
state  enabling  acts   for  airport  ac- 


quisition and  control;  and  importance 
of  uniform  airport  field  rules. 


Aerial  Mail  to  Europe? 

The  first  proposal  for  a  regular 
transatlantic  air  mail  service  was 
made  by  the  postoffice  department 
Xov.  27.  It  sent  requests  for  bids  on 
a  weekly  service  to  leading  aviation 
roiiccrns  in  this  country. 

The  postoffice  department  specified 
the  .\zores  rtjute  with  one  terminal  at 
New  York  and  the  other  in  Euro])e 
to  be  selected  later. 

.Service  would  begin  about  June  1 
of  next  year  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  ])ossible. 

W.  Irving  Glover,  assistant  i)ost- 
master  general,  said  bids  for  the 
service  will  be  opened  at  noon.  De- 
cember 29. 

The  contract  would  run  for  10 
years,  beginning  Jime  1.  1931.  or  on 
such  earlier  or  later  date  during  1931 
as  u'.ay  be  agreed  upon. 


Fish  By  Air  From 
Far  North 

Airplanes  are  going  to  deliver  fish 
— fresh  fish — from  northern  Sas- 
katchewan Lakes  to  .\merican  and 
Canadian  markets  in  less  than  one 
(lay.  which,  under  old  conditions, 
would  require  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
bureau  of  fisheries  in  Washington. 
One  plane  already  is  employed  and 
three  more  have  been  ordered.  The 
report  says : 

Fish  caught  at  Lac  la  Rouge  and 
Pipestone  Lake,  ajjproximately  300 
miles  north  of  Prince  Albert,  will  be 
in  Winnipeg  market  in  less  than  24 
hours,  according  to  the  present  sched- 
ule, whereas  it  takes  22  days  with 
horses  and  14  days  with  tractors  to 
get  the  product  to  a  railroad.  The 
transportation  com])any  which  has 
decided  on  this  use  of  planes,  handles 
from  500,000  to  1,250,(XX)  pounds  of 
fish  every  season.  It  is  exj^ected  that 
approximately  200.000  pounds  of 
choice  fish  will  be  shipi)ed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  operations. 


Don't  Worry  When  You're 
in  the  Air 

When  flying  for  j^leasure  or  busi- 
ness think  of  nothing  else,  says  the 
-American  Air  Transi)ort  Association 
in  a  "Don't  Worry"  circular  for  pas- 
sengers. These  are  the  association's 
suggestions : 

Tlie  pilot  ahvay.s  takes  off,  and  lands 
into  the  wind.  Be  patient  wliile  the 
plane  taxies  to  the  corner  of  the  field 
before  taking  ofT.    Tlie  luxury  of  flying 
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doesn't  appear  until  you  begin  to  use  the 
third  dimension. 

The  pilot  always  banks  the  plane 
when  turning  in  the  air.  Just  as  a  race 
track  is  banked  at  the  corners,  so  an 
airplane  is  tilted  when  making  a  per- 
fect turn.  Take  the  turns  naturally  with 
the  plane.  Don't  try  to  hold  the  lower 
wing  up  with  tlie  muscle  of  the  abdo- 
men— it's  unfair  to  yourself  and  is  an 
unjust  criticism  of  your  pilot. 

The  atmosphere  is  like  an  ocean.  It 
supports  the  plane  just  as  firmly  as  the 
ocean  supports  a  ship.  At  the  speed 
you  are  traveling,  the  air  has  a  density 
practically  equivalent  to  water;  to  satis- 
fy yourself,  put  your  hand  out  of  the 
window  and  feel  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure. That  ever-present  pressure  is 
your  guarantee  of  absolute  safety. 

The  wind  is  similar  to  an  ocean  cur- 
rent. At  flying  levels  it  is  usually  as 
regular  as  a  great,  smooth-flowing 
river.  You  can  study  its  direction  by 
watching  the  shadows  of  clouds  on  the 
country  below,  or  the  smoke  from  chim- 
neys. Once  in  a  while  the  wind  is 
gusty  and  rough,  like  the  gulf  stream 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  These  gusts 
used  to  be  called  "air  pockets,"  but  they 
are  nothing  more  than  billows  of  warm 
and  cool  air  and  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
over. 

The  air  pressure  changes  with  alti- 
tude. Some  people  have  ears  that  are 
sensitive  to  the  slight  change  in  the  air- 
density  at  different  altitudes.  If  so, 
swallow  once  in  a  while,  or  breathe  a 
little  through  the  mouth,  so  that  the 
pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  eardrums 
will  be  equalized.  If  you  hold  your 
nose  and  swallow,  you  will  hear  a  little 
crack  in  your  ears,  ciused  by  the  suc- 
tion of  air  on  the  eardrums.    Try  it. 


-Kev*lotio  Virw  Co. 

Here's  the  Inferior  of  llii'  Doriiier  Flying  lloiit,  iir,  iis  the  OeriiiiiiiN 
Say,  Das  Klesrnnteste  FlimzeuK  iler  \\  clI,  \\  lii<-li  N 
Mild   KiiiiiikIi,       r  Think. 


Did  You  Notice  It? 

The  average  retail  cost  of  food  was 
lower  on  Oct.  15  than  on  Sei)t.  15  in 


43  of  51  reporting  cities,  according 
to  the  federal  de])artnient  of  labor. 
Prices  went  up,  however,  in  five  cities 
and  were  unchanged  in  tliree.  I^'or 
the  year  ended  Oct.  15  all  51  cities 
showed  decreases,  ranging  from  14 
per  cent  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  I'utte 
to  7  per  cent  in  Mobile. 

While  retail  food  prices  were  drop- 
ping in  October,  wholesale  prices  for 
various  commodity  groups  were  like- 
wise decreasing  to  bring  the  purchas- 
ing ])ower  of  the  1926  dollar  to 
$1,211. 


Safety  in  (-olors 

To  add  t(j  the  visibility  nf  the  self- 
propelled  cars  used  on  short  lines  of 
tiie  Canadian  National  Railway,  rail- 
road officials  are  having  tlie  fronts 
painted  in  a  bright  combination  of 
red  and  yellow.  The  move  is  being 
made  as  a  further  safeguard  against 
railroad  crossins^  accidents. 


'■  There's  no  expedient  to  which  a 
man  will  not  go  to  avoid  the  labor  of 
thinking." — Tlwntas  ./.  Jidisnn. 


Thin  iN  <Iie  Dornier  Flylne  Boat,  IJo-X,  \h„i,t  Which  Yon   Ilnve  Hi  jir.I  s,,  Mii.  h.     I  lii-  -"liii-  lln«    I  nki  ii 
"  "  „a   Crew  on   Long   Test   1  HKhts.     The   Visit  I..  Il.r  I  nl.r.l  S.nlrs  tins  llrrn  I'.„.„„nr.i. 
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Tnke  n  Look  nt  TIiIm  If  Yon  Tire  of  SiinNliino  nnd  AViirni  Dnyn. 


The  Romance  of  the 
Rails 

AGNES  Laut,  a  Canadian  writer 
long  established  in  the  com- 
mercial literature  of  our  times, 
has  contributed  another  to  the 
700  or  more  railroad  volumes  al- 
ready on  the  book  shelves  of  this 
reading  nation.  And  the  number  does 
not  include  the  books  about  the  build- 
ers and  financiers  such  as  Vander- 
bilt,  Hill,  Harriman,  Van  Horne  and 
others.  Much  might  be  written  about 
these  books  but  not  without  loss  of 
friends,  perhaps,  for  an  astonishing- 
ly large  number  of  them  are  mar- 
velously  confusing  and  inaccurate. 
In  "The  Romance  of  the  Rails," 
(two  volumes,  Robert  M.  McBride 
&  Co.,  7  West  16th  street.  New 
York,  $7.50),  Miss  Laut  has  pre- 
sented what  is  becoming  an  old  story 
in  a  wonderfully  interesting  way.  Be- 


yond a  doubt  the  author  went  far  in 
her  studies  before  writing  her  book. 
Her  well  known  reputation  for  care 
and  thoroughness  suflfers  somewhat, 
however,  when  she  writes  about  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920,  in  the 
second  volume.  If  the  slip  were  mere- 
ly an  expression  of  opinion  no  at- 
tention would  be  paid  it  here,  but  it 
is  far  more,  and  therefore  dangerous, 
so  very  dangerous,  coming  from  such 
a  popular  writer,  that  it  is  not  proper 
to  overlook  the  error. 

On  Page  519,  Vol.  II,  Miss  Laut 
says,  "While  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  does  not  guarantee  profits 
slightly  over  five  per  cent,  it  docs 
enact  that  traffic  returns  above  that 
five  per  cent  shall  be  appropriated 
and  applied  in  certain  ratio  to  help 
iveaker  lines. 

Again,  on  Page  519,  Miss  Laut 
says  of  consolidations,  "We  have  al- 
ready seen  how   in  the  Roo.seve.lt. 


regime  consolidations  were  dissolved 
and  how,  later,  in  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920  they  were  ordered  to 
go  ahead." 

Where  Miss  Laut  gathered  her 
ideas  about  the  Transportation  Act 
it  is  difficult  to  say;  certainly  not 
from  the  act  itself.  The  act  says — • 
leaving  out  the  circumlocutionary 
verbiage — that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  to  say  from 
time  to  time  just  what  a  fair  return 
may  be,  keeping  in  mind  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  country.  This 
fair  return  has  been  fixed  tentatively 
at  5^  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  in- 
creased or  cut  down  at  any  time  by 
the  commission.  Further,  the  act  pro- 
vides that  one-half  of  all  net  operat- 
ing income  in  excess  of  six  per  cent 
shall  be  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  the  car- 
riers, and  the  remaining  one-half 
must  be  paid  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  within  four 
months  following  the  period  for 
which  such  excess  earnings  are 
found  to  have  been  realized,  for  the 
]nu-pose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  general  railroad  contingent 
fund.  When  a  difference  of  one-half 
or  one  per  cent  amounts  to  millions 
of  dollars  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  be 
reckless  with  figures. 

The  Transportation  Act  does  not 
order  the  railroads  to  do  anything 
whatever  about  consolidating.  It  in- 
structs the  commission  to  prepare  a 
])lan  for  consolidating  the  roads  into 
a  number  of  systems.  This  the  com- 
mission did  a  few  months  ago  after 
ten  years'  work. 

Miss  Laut's  book  is  highly  enter- 
taining and  informative,  despite  the 
errors  referred  to,  especially  for 
those  given  to  worth-while  reading. 
The  strictures  noted  with  respect  to 
the  net  return  are  not  intended  to 
convey  any  unpleasant  impression. 
The  author's  style  is  delightful.  We 
wish  she  would  be  more  careful  of 
our  half  per  cent.  However,  being  a 
Canadian,  living  where  government 
ownership  makes  one  less  regardful 
of  such  things  perhaps — the  people 
paying  the  bill — Miss  Laut's  little 
lapse  from  accuracy  may  be  forgiven. 
The  Romance  of  the  Rails  is  well 
worth  having  in  every  railroad  man's 
home  or  office.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
a  fine  idea  to  have  a  law  requiring 
all  voting  citizens  to  read  such  books, 
for  certainly  the  whole  country  needs 
to  know  more  about  the  railroads. 


"It's  faith  in  something  and  en- 
thusiasm for  something  that  makes 
n  life  worth  lookine  at." — Holmes. 


Eight  Men 


Talk 


Money 
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Table 


By  Don  Charles 

Washington 


EIGHT  MEN  gather  around  a  mas- 
sive table  in  a  boardroom  in 
Washington.  They  discuss  the 
financial  policies  of  a  nation  and  the 
relation  of  the  needs  of  business  to 
the  money  resources.  Their  decisions 
may  cause  a  crash  of  billions  in  slock 
market  values.  A  million  men  may  be 
made  rich  or  a  million  men  may  be 
made  poor.  There  may  be  a  crisis  in 
London,  Paris  or  Berlin.  Their  judg- 
ment has  a  direct  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation. 

These  eight  men  are  the  members 
of  the  federal  reserve  board,  which 
in  turn  rules  the  greatest  banking  sys- 
tem in  the  w^orld.  Its  power  is  enor- 
mous. The  British  empire  dared  not 
return  to  the  gold  standard  without 
assurances  of  its  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. Its  influence  extends  over  the 
financial  systems  of  the  entire  world. 
If  it  has  not  used  these  powers  to  the 
limit  it  has  been  because  of  self-re- 
straint and  not  from  lack  of  author- 
ity. 


Scenery  Along  the  Cnnnillnn   NntlonnI   Hiill«ii>>i    in   the   Hooky  ^loiintnlna. 


With  the  exception  of  y\ndrew  .W. 
Mellon,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
members  of  the  board  are  little 
known.  They  make  few  speeches  and 
their  pictures  are  seldom  in  the  pa- 
pers. They  never  pose  for  the  movies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assemble 
eight  men  more  widely  diversified  in 
background,  training  or  experience. 
They  include  a  big  business  man.  a 
bank  examiner,  a  banker,  an  editor, 
a  college  professor,  a  lawyer,  a  mer- 
chant and  a  farmer. 

This  is  no  accident.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  geographical  diversity  by 
prescribing  that  not  more  than  one 
member  of  the  board  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  any  federal  reserve  district, 
and  states  that  the  President  in  mak- 
ing his  appointments  "shall  have  due 
regard  to  a  fair  representation  of  the 
different  commercial,  industrial  and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try." Under  the  law  at  least  two  must 
be    "experienced    in    banking  or 


finance"  and  one  must  be  a  fanner. 
The  ])ur])osc  plainly  is  that  this  di- 
versification of  outlook  and  interest 
sball  insure  inii)artiality  in  financial 
matters  and  safeguard  control  by  any 
financial  clique  or  by  any  .section  of 
the  country. 

The  board  governs  the  entire  fed- 
eral reserve  system.  It  has  a  member 
from  each  federal  reserve  district, 
and  two  ex-officio  members,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  and  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency.  The  term  of 
office  is  ten  years  and  there  is  an  ap- 
pointment or  a  reappointment  every 
two  years  by  the  President.  All  flic 
members  have  offices  in  the  treasury. 

The  federal  reser\e  board  is  thus 
legally  defined.  The  whole  federal  re- 
serve svstein  is  designed  for : 

1.  ^lobilizing  the  coinitry's  gold. 

2.  Administration  of  a  flexible 
system  of  currency. 

.3.  Maintenance  of  a  reservoir  of 
credit  to  be  used  for  the  best  in- 
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terests  of  the  basic  business  of  the 
country.  By  basic  business  is  meant 
transportation.  agricuUurc,  trade  and 
industry. 

Twelve  reserve  banks,  eacli  serv- 
ing its  own  region,  with  the  federal 
reserve  board  in  Washington  over  all 
as  the  high  command,  constitute  the 
federal  reserve  system.  The  twelve 
reserve  banks  may  be  termed  the 
army  corps,  and  the  108  directors  of 
the  reserve  banks  the  general  staff. 
In  many  operating  matters  the  banks 
are  independent  of  the  board,  but  on 
the  larger  phases  of  credit  ])olicy 
such  as  affect  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  the  nation,  the  board  directs. 
Sometimes  ideas  conflict  as  to  what 
the  policy  should  be,  but  ordinarily 
the  system  proceeds  as  a  unit. 

The  federal  advisory  council  con- 
sists of  a  body  of  twelve  experienced 
private  bankers,  of  whom  one  is  se- 
lected l)y  the  reserve  bank  of  each 
district.  Men  like  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Paul  Warburg  have  served  on  this 
council,  which  meets  four  times  a 
year  and  presents  its  recommenda- 
tions or  criticisms  regarding  the  sys- 
tem's present  or  prospective  policies. 

The  federal  reserve  banks  are 
financial  reservoirs.  The  member 
banks  keep  their  entire  legal  reserves 
on  deposit  in  the  reserve  bank.  Near- 
ly all  the  gold  in  the  United  States 
is  in  the  reserve  banks.  These  re- 
serves are  like  a  central  water  supply. 
They  flow  as  business  needs,  to  banks 
in  the  district  or  to  another  reserve 
bank. 

The  principal  credit  powers  of  the 
board  lie  in  the  pumping  out  or  the 
drawing  in  of  the  credit  of  these 
twelve  banks.  This  credit  belongs,  it 
might  be  said,  to  the  member  banks, 
but  its  administration  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  reserve  banks. 

There  are  three  principal  pipe  lines 
through  which  credit  is  released  or 
withdrawn  :  ( 1 )  rediscounts  or  com- 
mercial paper   for   member  banks ; 

(2)  purchase  or  sale  of  government 
securities  in  the  open  market,  and 

(3)  purchase  of  bankers'  accept- 
ances, or  bills  as  they  are  offered. 

In  practical  operation  the  situation 
is  that  there  must  be  some  general 
agreement  among  the  108  bankers 
and  business  men  in  the  federal  re- 
serve system  throughout  the  country, 
before  the  reserve  board  at  \\'ashing- 
ton  adopts  a  new  policy  or  program 
or  rate.  The  board  guides  and  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  expressions 
of  judgement,  but  essentially  it  is  the 
108  who  determine  the  decision,  for 
no  decision  is  taken  by  the  boarfl 
without  consulting  these  operators  of 
the  twelve  reserve  banks.    So  close 


and  frecjuent  is  communication  kept 
u])  by  telephone  that  it  is  as  if  all  the 
iiffK-ials  of  the  system  were  assembled 
in  W  ashington. 

The  rediscount  rate  by  specific 
])rovision  in  the  law  "shall  be  fixed 
with  a  view  of  accommodating  com- 
merce and  business."  Note  the  "ac- 
commodating  commerce   and  liusi- 


Kecrt'jitioii   r<irner   in   the   Pneiflo  Elee- 
trio      Hiiilwiiy      i-^iiiployf  n*      Xew  Club 
IIouMe  at  L.OS  Angeles. 


ness."  Herein  lies  the  authorization 
which  has  been  construed  as  meaning 
that  if  the  demands  of  the  security 
market  pull  interest  rates  to  business 
above  a  level  that  is  healthy  to  busi- 
ness, then  the  federal  reserve  board 
is  justified  in  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  business  borrower. 

It  is  in  this  specific  clause  that  the 
transportation  business  of  the  nation 
is  represented.  It  is  one  large  por- 
tion of  the  nation's  financial  system 
that  must  be  accommodated  both  as 
to  the  protection  of  physical  re- 
sources and  in  the  supplying  of  finan- 
cial means  for  the  steady  handling  of 
crops  and  other  items  of  transporta- 
tion business. 

There  remains  another  power  of 
the  federal  reserve  board.  It  may  be 
called  persuasion  or  education  or 
moral  leadership.  Persuasion  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  board's  influ- 
ence as  everyone  knows  by  this  time. 
Persuasion  has  accomplished  and  will 
accomplish  much.  It  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure and  its  influence  may  easily  be 


the  object  of  skepticism,  but  those 
who  knows  the  unused  power  of  the 
board  do  not  doubt  its  potency. 

The  apparent  immunity  of  the  fed- 
eral reserve  system  from  politics  is 
not  a  matter  of  luck  or  accident.  It 
is  due  in  i)art  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  leaders  of  both  jjarties  have 
from  the  beginning  regarded  this 
system  as  an  institution  which  should 
be  kept  clear  of  the  evils  of  patron- 
age. Even  more,  it  is  the  result  of 
the  steady  resistance  by  the  board  it- 
self against  all  attempts  to  drag  it 
into  ])olitics.  There  are  several  no- 
table incidents  when  first  encroach- 
ments were  promptly  spurned. 

.\t  the  bottom,  however,  this  im- 
munity from  political  control  and  its 
attendant  evils  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  federal  reserve  banks  are  not 
government  banks.  They  are  bankers' 
banks.  The  entire  financial  system  of 
the  nation  would  thus  resist  any  ap- 
parent political  encroachment. 

Roy  A.  Young,  the  present  gov- 
ernor, is  the  youngest  man  on  the 
board.  .Xbout  30  years  ago  he  was  a 
messenger  for  the  First  National 
Hank  of  Marquette.  Like  one  of  Al- 
ger's heroes,  he  went  up  the  banking 
ladder  rung  by  rung  until  in  1919  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  fed- 
eral reserve  bank  of  Minneapolis.  He 
reported  to  Washington  in  1927  but 
in  dollars  and  cents  he  accepted  a 
financial  cut  from  $25,000  to  $12,000 
a  year. 


How  Many  Citizens 
Know  This? 

Competing  transportation  agencies, 
subsidized  by  ta.xation,  are  constant- 
ly cutting  into  railroad  traffic,  both 
passenger  and  freight,  while  wages 
and  taxes  continue  to  increase  from 
year  to  year.  This  is  the  concern  of 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  hotel  keeper,  quite  as 
much  as  it  is  of  the  railroad  man, 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  respon- 
sibility for  governmental  policies 
rests  with  the  peo])Ie  themselves  and 
not  with  public  officials  alone.  In  the 
main,  puljlic  officials  do  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  will  of  the  people. 
If  they  did  not.  they  could  not  con- 
tinue in  office.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  people  are  responsible  for  present 
governmental  policies  with  res])ect  to 
the  railroads. — C.  D.  Morris.  West- 
cm  Railways  Committee,  Cliicago. 


"A  liberal  education  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  mere  attendance  at 
school  or  college  with  a  certificate  to 
that  effect." — Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler. 


Forty 
Millions 

in 

Motor 
Vehicles 


Class  1  Roads  Reply 
to  Questionnaire  of 

I.  c  c 

By 

R.  P.  Harper 


CLASS  I  Steam  railways  had  a 
property  investment  in  motor 
vehicles  of  $40,048,607  on  June 
30  of  the  current  year,  according  to 
answers  made  by  the  carriers  to  ques- 
tionnaires sent  them  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  connection 
with  its  investigation  into  the  coor- 
dination of  common  carriers  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  it 
was  announced  Nov.  19. 

The  figures  made  pul)lic  by  the 
commission  deal  only  with  motor  ve- 
hicles actually  owned  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  the  railrf)ads  through 
subsidiai-y  companies,  and  do  not  cov- 
er the  bus  and  truck  o])erations  of 
companies  independent  of  the  rail- 
roads, or  with  which  the  carriers  have 
contractual  agreements. 

During  the  six  months  endmg  June 
.30.  1930.  the  railroads  operated  2..S87 
buses,  and  maintained  33,187  miles 
of  intrastate  bus  routes  and  23,040 
miles  of  interstate  routes. 

Buses  operated  bv  the  carriers  trav- 
eled 58.707,886  miles  during  the  six- 
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month  jjcriod.  both  interstate  and  in- 
trastate, the  interstate  mileage  alone 
being  15.372.4.34. 

The  tf)tal  number  of  i)assengers 
carried  on  these  bnses  din-ing  the  pe- 
riod was  34.113..V)1  and  the  revenues 
received  from  the  traftic  was  $14.- 
614.011.  In  interstate  travel  alone 
5.090,561  i)assengers  were  carried  and 
the  revemie  was  $3,371,391. 

The  railroads,  either  directly  or 
through  subsidiary  companies,  ojjer- 
ated  551  trucks  am!  115  trailers  dur- 
ing the  six-montli  period,  and  inain- 
taiiied  8.863  miles  of  intrastate  and 
1.546  miles  of  interstate  truck  routes. 

The  trucks  traveled  a  total  of  3.- 
211.233  miles  during  the  first  half  of 
diis  year,  of  which  254.833  miles 
were  interstate. 

Tonnage  carried  by  niean>  of  rail- 
road-f)])erated  trucks  aggregaterl  a  to- 
tal of  413,259  tons,  of  which  22.968 
tons  was  carried  interstate.  Total 
freight  revenues  from  this  source 
amounted  to  $1,580,862.  of  which 


.$88,311  was  derived  from  interstate 
traffic. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  both 
buses  and  trucks  since  1927  is  shown 
by  the  commission's  comi)ilatioii. 
During  1927  the  buses  oi)erate(Miy 
the  carriers  numbered  only  745, 
which  increased  in  1928  to  1.028  and 
2,265  in  1929.  The  buses  in 

operation  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  suri)ass  the  entire  192^) 
total. 

The  number  of  l)n--miles  operated 
was  2?>.72':>212  in  1927:  37.401.404 
in  l'>28:  •)5..371.7W  in  r'2'^:  and 
?i^.7{)7.'i^')'^y  during  the  six  months"  pe- 
riod of  the  current  year. 

The  mileage  of  interstate  routes 
rose  from  2.856  in  1927  to  4.552  in 

1928  and  rose  sharjily  to  23.583  in 

1929  and  33.187  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  Interstate  mutes  increased 
frr.m'  1.051  miles  in  1*^27  to  2.751  in 
1928  to  12.379  in  1''29  an«l  23,040 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
vear. 
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The  gain  in  passengers  carried  and 
revenues  derived  from  this  traffic  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures :  34,- 
523,684  passengers  and  $6,866,475  in 
1927;  46,909.960  and  $11,017,321  in 
1928 ;  62,863,524  and  $26,799,883  in 
1929;  and  34,113,361  and  $14,614,- 
011  during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Trucks  have  increased  from  141  in 
use  in  1927  to  219  in  1928,  to  413  in 
1929;  and  551  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1930.  while  truck-miles 
kept  pace  with  979,251  in  1927;  1,- 
720,706  in  1928;  4,588,781  in  1929 
and  3,211,233  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  mileage  of  truck  routes,  intra- 
state, was  shown  as  1,985  for  1927; 
2,991  for  1928;  7,021  for  1929  and 
8,863  for  the  six  months  of  this  year, 
while  interstate  routes  totaled  385 
miles  in  1927;  524  miles  in  1928: 
1.128  miles  in  1929  and  1.546  miles 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1930. 

The  tonnage  of  freight  carried  by 
railroad-operated  trucks  amounted  to 
348,718  in  1927;  488,419  in  1928; 
693,572  during  1929 ;  and  413,259  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
while  revenues  from  this  traffic 
amounted  to  $1,311,807  in  1927;  $1,- 
734,831  in  1928;  $2,721,736  in  1929; 
and  $1,580,862  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 

The  statistics  deal  only  with  the 
buses  and  trucks  operated  directly  by 
the  railroads,  or  through  subsidiary 
companies,  and  are  based  on  reports 
from  railroads  whose  annual  operat- 
ing revenues  are  $1,000,000  or  over 
— the  Class  1  railroads.    Returns  to 


the  commission's  questionnaires  from 
Class  II  and  III  steam  railways,  and 
from  electric  railwa\s,  are  now  being 
tabulated  by  the  commission,  and  sta- 
tistical summaries  of  these  reports 
will  be  made  public  by  the  commis- 
sion upon  completion  of  the  tabula- 
tions. 


Competition  in  Western 
Washington 

O.  H.  Barnhu-l 
Western  \\' ashington  motor  trucks 
not  only  interfere  with  highway  pas- 
senger traffic,  but  with  rail  revenues 
also.  During  the  last  20  years  freight 
in  this  territory  has  been  slipping 
away  from  the  railroads  to  public 
highways  at  a  surprising  rate.  It  is 
an  unfavorable  condition,  not  a  dis- 
puted theory,  which  confronts  the 
railroads  in  Washington  state  as  else- 
where. 

The  e.xtent  of  this  freight  diver- 
sion is  difficult  to  determine.  Motor 
truck  certificate  carriers  alone  do  a 
yearly  business  of  about  $3,(300,000 
in  Washington.  While  trade  de- 
creased in  many  other  lines  these 
highway  haulers  had  a  14  per  cent 
increase  the  first  half  of  the  year  over 
the  same  period  of  1929. 

Contract  carriers,  many  of  whom 
are  affectionately  referred  to  by  their 
franchise  brethren  as  "wild-catters," 
say  they  liandle  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  freight  motor  trucked  in  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  region.  When  the  cpiantity 
of  goods  carried  by  private  cars  also 
is  considered,  one  wonders  whether 
the  box  car  is  not  destined  to  follow 


the  dodo  into  olisolescence  and  ulti- 
mate oblivion.  However,  during  crop 
time  and  other  busy  seasons,  shippers 
still  yell  for  more  railway  cars,  which 
never  seem  numerous  enough  to  sup- 
ply peak  demands.  Their  demise, 
therefore,  must  lie  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  figures  (Jther 
than  feminine  and  get  an  aviator's 
view  of  this  motor  freighting  indus- 
try. Washington  has  550  motor 
trucks  and  ICiO  trailers  operated  by 
franchise  carriers.  'J'his  highway  roll- 
ing stock  is  valued  at  $2,384,000; 
land,  buildings  and  shop  ecjuiiMiient 
used  in  operating  these  machines, 
$293,000;  total  investment,  $2,677,- 
000;  fixed  capital,  $2,736,000. 

Truck  drivers  were  paid  $710,000 
last  year;  shopmen  and  station  em- 
ployes, $183,000;  cost  of  gas  and  oil. 
$346,000;  tires  and  repairs,  $.W,- 
000;  station  and  office  rent,  $148,- 
000;  insurance,  $70,000;  gas  tax, 
$66,000 ;  state  and  countv  taxes,  $76,- 
000;  franchise  tax,  $426.(X)0:  total 
operating  expenses,  $1,932,000. 

Adding  20  per  cent  depreciation  of 
rolling  stock.  $238,000.  makes  a  to- 
tal expense  of  $2,170,000.  Subtract- 
ing this  from  the  freight  revenue, 
$2,988,000,  leaves  a  paper  profit  of 
$818,000.  Various  other  items  not 
enumerated  here  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  this  sum  to  determine 
the  exact  net  return  on  investment. 

These  certificate  carriers  perform 
a  valuable  fast  express  service  which 
the  railroads  cannot  give,  because  of 
conditions  impossible  to  alter.  This 


An  Example   of   Motor  Freiprht   Service  Equipment    in  the    State  of  Washington.       Rnnning  Over  Excellent  HiKliwaya 
Whose  Cost  is  Shared  Very  Largelr  by  UallroadH,  Such   Service  Creates  Keen  Competition  With  Steam  Lines. 
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Luxury  Provided  by  Continental  Motor  Bus  Lines.  Tluv 
Koi-iiierly   Kode   in   tlie  Coin-lies 


e  lluses  Take  'riioiis.-iiids  of  PfiHseuger!!  Who 
of   the  l<;iilro;iilN, 


business  consists  principally  of  pick- 
ing up  goods  from  producers,  jol)- 
bers  and  wholesalers  and  delivering 
it  direct  to  retailers  within  the  for- 
mer's distrihution  or  trade  territory. 

So  far,  there  is  little  legitimate 
grounds  for  complaint,  although  some 
such  shipments  can  be  made  erjually 
well  by  railroads,  using  trucks  to  pick 
up  and  deliver  goods.  But  how  about 
long  hauls  of  large  lots  ?  Does  not 
such  business  rightfully  belong  to  the 
railroads  ?  Is  it  right  to  divert  such 
traffic  from  railways  to  highways, 
when  the  former  can  handle  it  as  well 
as  motor  trucks  ? 

The  motor  freight  franchise  car- 
riers are  reasonable  in  discussing  this 
point. 

"If  the  transportation  business  of 
Washington  were  rightfully  appor- 
tioned," said  John  Bracklin,  manager 
of  Seattle's  Union  motor  freight  sta- 
tion, "this  part  of  motor  trucking 
would  be  transferred  to  the  railroads. 

"I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  mo- 
tor trucks  to  move  car  lots  of  bulky 
material  such  as  coal  and  oil,  long 
distances,  because  the  railroads  can 
handle  this  class  of  business  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  Nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  of  coal  is  trucked  to  Puget 
Sound  cities  from  mines  80  to  90 
miles  distant,  while  vast  quantities  of 
gasoline  are  distributed  in  this  terri- 
tory by  motor  tank  cars.  Gasoline 
trucks  not  only  clutter  up  our  high- 
ways, but  constitute  a  needless  haz- 
ard to  motor  travel." 

Joseph  Ryan,  president  of  the 
Washington  Motor  Freight  Associa- 
tion, takes  a  similar  view  of  the  situa- 


tion. Although  Seattle's  50  truck  lines 
haul  freight  200  miles  in  eveiT  direc- 
tion excejit  straight  u]),  Mr.  Ryan  1)e- 
lieves  in  ])lanting  a  stop  sign  at  the 
100-mile  line. 

"The  relative  cost  of  long  and 
short  haul  business  for  motor  trucks 
is  just  the  opposite  from  what  it  is 
for  railroads,"  Mr.  Ryan  said.  "Sev- 
enty per  cent  of  the  cost  of  railroad- 
ing freight  up  to  85  miles  is  absorbed 
by  terminal  e.\])enses,  leaving  only  30 
per  cent  for  transjxjrtation  costs.  Mo- 
tor trucks  have  more  than  reversed 
these  figures. 

"As  the  length  ol  haul  increases 
over  100  miles,  the  jjroportionalc  cost 
of  motor  trucking  becomes  greater,- 
although  just  the  opjjosite  is  true  in 
railroading.  Tires  and  gas  engines 
need  a  rest  every  few  hours,  which 
they  do  not  get  on  long  hauls.  When 
running  continucjusly,  motor  trucks 
are  forced  by  other  machines  to  keep 
on  the  sloi)ing  side  of  tlie  pavement 
most  of  the  time,  which  is  bad  for 
springs  and  tires.  A  shtjrt  run  often 
can  be  made  on  the  level  middle  of 
the  pavement  when  trafHic  is  light. 
These  are  some  of  the  conditions 
which  make  long  hauls  unprofitable 
for  motor  trucks." 


Buses  Were  Busy  in  1929 

I'.  I.  XefF,  assistant  to  president 
of  the  .Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  tells 
.\merican  Railway  Association  that 
bus  companies  handled  approximate- 
ly 1,000,000,000  passengers  in  1929 
compared  with  800,000.000  for  the 
railroads.    He  estimates  this  year's 


jjasscnger  revenues  for  the  roads  at 
$900,0(X),000  compared  with  between 
$315,000,000  and  $320,000,0a)  for 
bus  com])anies. 


Can  500  Million  People 
All  Be  Wrong? 

By  E.  P.  Bcsscll 

I  picked  up  a  bus  company  time 
table  the  other  day  and  glanced 
through  it.  I  had  never  seen 
one,  and  did  not.  in  fact,  know 
that  there  was  such  a  thing.  What 
impressed  itself  most  on  what  I 
call  ,my  mind  but  which  my  wife 
insists  is  a  vacuum,  was  the  fact  that 
there  is  .scarcely  a  city,  town,  village 
or  hamlet  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  to  which  a  bus  line  docs  not 
l)enetrate.  And  how  easy  has  been 
that  penetration!  A  new  road  is  built 
by  the  state,  and  along  comes  a  bus 
comi)any  and  uses  it. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
it  has  cost  the  railroads  in  labor  and 
money  to  penetrate  into  the  various 
and  scattered  communities  they  now 
serve.  Think  of  all  the  rip  snorting 
Irish,  Swede,  Mexican  mobs  that 
have  laborcfl  to  drive  through  the 
right  of  way  to  outlying  communi- 
ties.   Think — Oh  what  the   • 

one  could  think  of  lots  of  things,  but 
what  startcfl  me  thinking  was  this : 
.\ccording  to  the  Automobile  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  one  billion  855 
million  passengers  used  motor  buses 
in  1929.  Of  these  497  million  were 
intercity  passengers,  and  one  billion 
358  millions  in  cities. 

T  wonder  what  a  railroad  j>rc5i- 
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dent  thinks  al)out  when  he  reads 
those  figures.  One  suspects  that  the 
air  is  charged  with  electricity,  and 
that  the  president  would  ring  imme- 
diately for  the  operating  vice  presi- 
dent and  ask  for  his  comments.  The 
vice  president  would,  of  course,  refer 
it  to  the  general  manager  who  would 
pass  it  along  to  the  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  from  whom  it  would 
go  to  the  superintendent,  and  then 
to  the  trainmaster  and  he.  having  no 
one  to  whom  the  buck  could  be 
passed,  would  sit  down  and  try  to 
figure  it  out,  which  seems  to  be  the 
function  of  a  trainmaster,  or  why  do 
they  have  them  anyhow  ? 

Well,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
497  million  people  traveled  on 
buses  in  1929,  and  probably  more 
than  that  number  will  travel  on  them 
this  year.  A  few  years  ago  these  peo- 
ple would  have  traveled  by  rail. 
Therein  lies  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  comparison  of 
the  number  of  this  year's  passengers 
carried  as  against  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  There,  undoubtedly,  is 
the  reason  for  the  "Limited"  of  this 
or  that  railroad  running  day  after 
day  with  a  dwindling  passenger  list, 
and  even  the  number  of  deadheads 
decreasing. 

Personally,  I  cannot  see  why  any- 
one should  choo.se  to  ride  on  a  bus 
when  he  can  go  by  rail  in  most  cases 
faster  and  more  comfortably  but,  if 
497  million  ])eople  are  doing  it,  there 
must  be  something  to  it.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  big  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  low  fares.  A  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  fare  by  bus 
and  rail  to  various  points  in  this  part 
of  the  country  indicates  that  the  bus 
fare  generally  is  about  v33  per  cent 
under  that  of  the  railroad,  and  this, 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  traveling 
public,  is  no  mean  consideration. 

From  the  town  in  which  I  am  now 
living  it  is  about  310  miles  to  New 
York  City.  The  rail  fare  is  approxi- 
mately $12,  not  including  sleeper, 
while  the  bus  fare  is  approximately 
$8.  The  man  or  woman  who  con- 
templates a  trip  to  New  York  from 
here,  and  is  going  to  sit  up  on  the 
train  anyhow,  would  no  doubt  rather 
sit  up  a  little  longer  on  the  bus  and 
save  the  difference  to  spend  in  a  New 
York  night  club. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  recently  an- 
nounced that  she  was  going  to  make 
a  trip  to  Chicago.  Fine !  I  thought, 
here's  another  passenger,  and  pas- 
sengers are  scarce.  Then  she  let  it 
out.  .She  was  going  by  bus ;  she  liv- 
ing in  a  railroad  town,  and  her  hus- 
band making  his  money  curing 
tummyaches  for  railroad  men's  chil- 
dren!     Why,  Mrs.  Murphy,  I  in- 


quired, but  she  went  by  bus  just  the 
same.  And  not  only  that  but  on  her 
return  she  said  that  she  liked  bus 
travel  so  well  she  was  going  to  travel 
that  way  all  the  time. 

Some  young  women  decided  to 
come  up  from  New  York  to  see  us. 
We  live  in  the  sticks.  We're  the 
country  cousin  type.  These  young 
tilings,  much  to  my  despair,  also  de- 
citled  to  ride  the  bus.  Js  there  no 
end  to  this  bus  riding  and  me  work- 
ing for  a  railroad,  I  wondered?  The 
bus,  however,  was  about  three  hours 
late,  and  15  hours  on  a  bus  was  too 
much  for  the  gals.  They  were  quite 
demoralized  when  they  arrived,  and 
rose  to  remark  that  they  were 
through  with  buses,  to  which  I  said. 
Amen ! 

What  are  the  railroads  doing  about 
it  ?  They  are  meeting  the  challenge 
by  increasing  the  luxury  of  the  ap- 
l)ointments  of  their  trains  and  by 
speeding  up  schedules,  among  other 
things.  There  is  not  a  road  of  any 
importance  in  the  United  States 
which  does  not  boast  of  at  least  one 
"Limited"  train  all  done  up  in  the 
fancy  blue  upholstery  that  seems  to 
have  caught  the  railroad  executive's 
eye  of  late.  Even  in  the  day  coaches 
of  these  trains  the  seats  are  so  soft 
that  one  finds  it  difticult  to  leave  in 
order  to  get  olT  at  one's  station.  The 
seats  in  most  of  these  modern 
coaches  may  be  turned  facing  the 
window  or  in  any  direction  the  trav- 
eler's fancy  dictates.  There  are  fancy 
smoking  cars  and  lounge  rooms  with 
radios ;  solariums ;  cars  with  soda 
fountains,  barber  shops,  beauty  par- 
lors, and  even  dance  floors.  This 
has  been  going  on  in  an  ever-increas- 
ing crescendo  for  years.  Still,  497 
million  people  rode  on  buses  last 
year.  Neither  the  operating  vice 
president  nor  the  trainmaster  can 
laugh  that  one  off. 

The  question  of  how  the  railroads 
can  meet  bus  competition  successfully 
is  one  that  I  cannot  answer  here. 
One  way  would  be  to  buy  the  bus 
lines  and  operate  them  in  conjunction 
with  rail  service,  which  would  be 
simple  enough  if  the  roads  had 
enough  money  to  buy  the  bus  lines 
and  the  bus  line  owners  would  sell. 
-Another  way.  there  being  no  operat- 
ing vice  president  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  it  is  safe  to  write  it,  another 
way  would  be  to  reduce  fares  to  meet 
the  bus  line  figures,  and  also  increase 
the  lu.xury  and  speed  of  the  service 
so  that  there  would  be  no  question 
in  the  traveling  public's  mind  as  to 
which  was  the  more  comfortable, 
faster  and  cheaper  service. 

Transportation  which,  in  the  olden 
days  was  a  fairly  high  priced  com- 


modity, has  reached  the  stage  where 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  So 
many  privately  owned  passenger  au- 
tomobiles, so  many  airlines  carrying 
jjassengers,  so  many  bus  lines,  and 
increased  rail  service,  have  given  this 
country  an  excess  of  that  commodity, 
transportation,  and  the  price  of  it 
necessarily  must  come  down.  Until  it 
does  come  down  on  the  roads,  the 
passenger  end  of  the  business  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  red. 

The  buses  are  giving  the  railroads 
what  is  really  their  first  competition, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  what 
will  come  of  it.  The  roads  are  not 
licked  on  the  passenger  end  of  the 
business  by  any  means.  No  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  men  behind  the  rail- 
roads would  say  that.  Increased 
economies  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance are  appearing  almost  daily. 
Schedules  are  being  speeded  up ;  on 
some  roads  concrete  road  bed  is  be- 
ing considered  as  an  aid  to  high 
speed ;  ball  bearing  locomotives  are 
a])pearing.  Everything  possible  is  be- 
ing done  to  improve  the  service  and 
the  traveler  who  rides  in  the  day 
coaches  today  is  riding  in  luxury  that 
was  not  known  even  on  the  extra  fare 
trains  a  few  years  ago.  Old  John 
Public  has  only  to  sit  back  and  watch, 
and  before  you  know  it  the  roads  will 
supply  a  luxury  of  service  that  even 
Nero  never  had  when  he  traveled, 
and  then  maybe  some  of  the  497  mil- 
lion will  stop  rifling  the  buses.  And 
don't  forget  that  the  497  million  men- 
tioned refers  only  to  ]icrsons  riding 
between  towns  and  cities.  Remem- 
ber the  one  billion  358  millions  in 
cities  and  towns  who  rode  buses  in- 
stead of  street  cars  or  interurban 
lines. 


Dependability 

The  railroad  is  still  the  center 
about  which  all  transportation  must 
revolve.  The  airplane  and  the  motor 
truck,  not  to  mention  the  canal  and 
river,  are  important ;  none  can  rea- 
sonably deny  this.  Yet  they  are  all 
merely  complementary  factors  in  a 
gigantic  system  which  has  its  main 
dependence  in  efficient  rail  service. — 
Mcadvillc  (Pa.)  Tribune  Republican. 


What  Do  They  Write 
About? 

Despite  the  slowing  up  of  business, 
transcontinental  air  mail  increased  10 
per  cent  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  over  1929.  So  far  this  year  Boe- 
ing Air  Transport  has  flown  68  mil- 
lion letters  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 
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Some  of  the  Motor  Coache.s  Used  Out  of  Atlanta  and  Other  CHios  hy  the  1>i\ie  Safety  Conch  DiviHion  of  the  Grryhnnnd 
Lines.    Note  the  I^en^ith  of  These  t'<Kirhe.s,  and  the  Fine  S|)a<*ionN  Windo^vs. 


Bus  and  Air  Service 
in  England 

A SCHEME  for  a  coml)ine(l  high- 
way and  air  service  to  link  up 
all  parts  of  England  is  being 
arranged  by  Imjjerial  Airways,  ac- 
cording to  a  re]:iort  from  tbe  Ameri- 
can consulate  general  in  London.  The 
The  first  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  Express  Motors.  Ltd.,  Newcastle- 
on-Type.  This  company  will  convey 
to  Airways  House.  London,  by  spe- 
cial slee])ing  coaches,  travelers  who 
wish  to  join  the  Continent-bound  air 
liners,  which  start  at  8  and  10  a.m. 

Another  contract  is  being  made 
with  a  Manchester  comi)any  whicli 
operates  a  sleeping  coach  night  serv- 
ice to  London.  Similar  services  will 
be  available  shortly  to  business  men 
in  every  important  city  throughout 
England.  The  next  c(jntracts  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  Liverpool,  .Sheffield, 
York,  Bristol.  P)irmingham,  Coven- 
try, Plymouth  and  .Southampton. 


through  maintenance,  as.  for  instance, 
extra  termini  lor  passengers  and 
freight  where  one  of  the  rail  carriers 
had  available  station  accommodation 
for  passenger  trains  of  both  com- 
panies, and  where  the  one  line  had 
also  an  adequate  amount  of  siding 
and  equipment  to  deal  with  all  freight 
traffic  previously  handled  sc]:arately 
by  both  the  London  Midland  & 
.Scottish  and  by  the  Cireat  Western. 

It  is  understood  that  three  import- 
ant stations  on  the  London  IMidland  & 
Scotti.sh  Railway  are  to  be  closed  in 
the  near  future  as  a  result  of  the 
cooperation  agreement.  This  action 
strikes  the  first  blow  b\'  the  railway 
com])anies  in  their  campaign  for 
econoni}'.  bOr  freight  traffic  at  these 
towns  an  entirely  new  system  is 
planned,  following  the  suggestion 
that  the  station  of  one  company  be 
used  for  all  in-bound  goods  and  that 
of  the  other  for  out-bound,  freight. 
It  is  probable  that  the  results  of  this 
scheme,  uni)recedented  in  the  history 
of  the  British  railways,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  districts  where  the 


facilities  of  the  London  Midland  & 
Scottish  and  the  Great  Western  over- 
la])  Cf)nsiderably. — V.  IV. 


Steel  Ties  on  British 
Railways 

( )tlH'r  liritisl)  railways  are  purchas- 
ing steel  ties  for  use  on  their  roads, 
following  the  exami)le  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  earlier  in  the  vear,  ac- 
cording to  rejiorts  to  the  dei)artinent 
of  commerce. 

The  I^indon  Midland  vS;  .Scottish 
Railway  has  jilaced  an  order  with  the 
United  .Steel  Companies.  Ltd..  for 
between  .^(X)  and  ^(K)  tons  of  pressed 
steel  railway  sleepers  (ties)  of  the 
".Sandberg"  heavy  tyjje.  Phe  Lon- 
don 6t  Xorth  Eastern  Raihvav  also 
has  placed  a  similar  order  of  500 
tons. 


The  Ja])anese  government  is  ex- 
])ectcd  to  frown  on  the  establishing 
of  interurban  truck  lines  that  will 
interfere  with  the  freight  business  of 
the  federal  railwavs. 


Railway  Economy  Scheme 
in  England 

In  coimection  with  the  keen  compe- 
tition in  England  between  the  rail- 
ways and  motor  transport  agencies, 
a  cooperation  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  London  Midland  & 
Scottish  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway  com])anies  for  further  econ- 
omy in  expenses.  This  scheme  is  to 
be  applied  first  to  railway  workings 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  up 
until  now  the  two  comixuiies  have 
overlapped  each  oilier  in  the  area 
served  by  bolh.  In  many  instances 
great   losses   have   been  occasioned 


A  Triic'l<ir  iiiiil  'rriiilt-r  I  nit   I  «f-il  li>    llii-   lliw-k   l-4liifiil   l.iiirs  fur  lliinillInK 
l,c»i»  Tluin  Cnrlonil  I'rrlKhl. 
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Miirh  <o  IIIm  Siirprisr,  Herbert  C.  Pries, 
a  Itriikenijin.  "Won  a  Prize  of  lMt7,HlS7  on 
IIiN  Oiie-nolliir  Rare  Ticket. 


He  Should  Worry  About 
Unemployment 

HERBERT  C.  Pries,  a  brakeman, 
working  for  a  company  whose 
name  was  not  disclosed  by 
the  photo  service,  invested  one 
dollar  in  a  share  in  a  ticket  on  The 
Pen,  in  the  Cambridgeshire  Sweep- 
stakes at  Newmarket,  England,  in 
October.  Imagine  his  embarrass- 
ment upon  learning  one  night, 
coming  in  off  his  run,  that  he  had 
won  $67,827! 

He  is  not  going  to  buy  oil  stock. 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
he  will  invest  in  railroad  securi- 
ties. First,  he  says,  he  will  build  a 
home  for  himself,  his  wife  and  14- 
year-old  boy ;  send  the  boy  to 
school,  and  whatever  is  left,  if 
anything,  is  to  go  into  four  per 
cent  government  bonds.  If  he  has 
the  ambition  of  many  brakemen 
he  may  then  tell  the  trainmaster 
where  to  head  in,  or  perhaps  laugh 
at  the  superintendent.  Some  brake- 
men  would  give  $67,000  to  do  this 
if  they  had  it. 

A  Midwest  Short  Line 

One  of  the  unique  railroads  of  the- 
United  States  is  that  operated  solely 
by  J.  L.  Hodges  and  D.  W.  Platz 
over  a  15  mile  track  from  Forgan, 
Okla.,  to  a  point  17  miles  northwest 
of  Liberal,  Kansas.  The  road  has  no 
regular  schedule,  has  no  special  gen- 
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eral  manager,  superintendent,  agent, 
section  foreman  (jr  roadniaster,  l)ut 
just  the  same  it  operates  on  a  profit- 
al)le  liasis  having  handled  over  2.000 
loads  of  material  in  1929. 

The  two-man  railroad,  known  as 
the  Kansas  &  Oklahoma,  is  rather 
exclusive,  yet  it  has  a  large  list  of 
unusual  accommodations  credited  to 
it.  Mr.  Hodges  is  the  engineer.  ^Ir. 
I'latz  is  the  remainder  of  the  road 
so  far  as  help  is  concerned.  Although 
the  train  runs  only  on  call,  last  year 
it  delivered  to  the  Rock  Island,  40 
car  loads  of  wheat  for  every  mile  of 
rail  it  owns.  The  road  goes  through 
a  fertile  valley  where  wheat,  kafhr 
and  cane  with  broom  corn  is  grown 
in  abimdance. 

.Although  76  years  of  age,  Hodges 
enjoys  his  work  as  engineer.  He 
lives  with  his  wife  in  Pratt,  Kansas. 
'  iverton,  his  son,  is  the  su])erinten(l- 
nt  of  the  Wichita  Northwestern 
Railways,  which  were  built  by  O.  P. 
Hyers,  veteran  railroad  builder  of 
Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Mr.  Byers  built 
the  -Santa  Fe  line  operating  between 
Hutchinson,  Kansas  and  I'lackwell, 
<  )kla. 

The  special  condition  under  which 
the  train  operates  is  anuising  in  some 
(jf  its  phases.  Recently  several  car- 
loads of  tourists  saw  the  train  ap- 
proaching a  crossing  they  were  soon 
to  cross.  The  train  stoi)])ed  at  the 
crossing  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 
tourists,  the  fireman  jumped  from 
the  cab  and  opened  a  barbed  wire 
gate  across  the  railroad  and  the  train 
])assed  through  and  the  gate  w'as 
closed. 

The  train  always  stops  when  a  pe- 
destrian is  seen  walking  along  the 
railroad  right  of  way,  and  he  is  in- 
vited to  ride  free.  When  the  Hodges- 
I'latz  combination  become  thirsty, 
they  stop  at  a  farm  home  and  drink 


their  fill  at  the  well  operated  by  a 
windmill. 

Engineer  Hodges  worked  for  35 
years  on  the  Rock  Island  and  at  the 
age  of  70  was  pensioned,  si.x  years 
ago. 

Another  Long  Train 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  but 
on  .September  14  the  longest  train 
ever  hauled  over  the  Maine  Central 
was  handled  between  Northern  Maine 
junction  and  Rigby,  says  the  Em- 
l)loyes'  Alagazine  published  by  that 
company.  This  train  of  142  loaded 
cars  { 1.^7  were  potatoes)  with  two 
engines  made  the  run  of  1.^5  miles  in 
five  and  one-half  hoiirs.  The  ton- 
nage was  5,769  and  the  train  trans- 
ported more  than  90,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  market.  Only  two  sto])s 
were  made,  at  Newport  and  Rich- 
mond, to  take  water.  Conductor 
.\delbert  Callahan  was  in  charge  of 
the  train  with  Enginemen  William 
l-'isher  and  Merle  Tarr  in  the  cabs. 

This  interesting  contribution  to  the 
Longest  Train  contest  was  sent  us 
by  H.  M.  Treat,  chief  dispatcher  for 
the  Maine  Central  at  Portland,  Me. 


Four  States  in  24  Hours 

A  new  record  for  speed  of  sales- 
men is  re])orted  by  the  Boeing  Sys- 
tem. .\  .salesman,  using  its  Chicago- 
.San  Francisco  air  pas.senger  service, 
delivered  a  demonstration  talk,  illus- 
trated with  motion  pictures,  in  four 
cities  in  four  states.  1100  miles  apart, 
in  23  hours.  The  cities  were  Reno, 
-Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne  and  Den- 
ver. 


Nationwide  concern  over  tax  re- 
form has  become  lively  in  the  last 
year.  Special  committees  or  associa- 
tions worked  on  the  problem  in  1930 
in  38  states. 
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I  Little  Stories  About 
I  Big  Men 
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No  MATTER  how  oftCll 
you  hear  the  old 
bromide  about  this 
being  a  small  world  after 
all,  you  may  take  the  word 
of  one  who  has  been 
around  a  good  bit  of  it 
that  it  was  a  really  big 
construction  job.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures, too,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Little  Story, 
is  the  certainty  that  wher- 
ever you  go,  or  almost 
wherever,  you  will  find 
some  former  railroader 
from  your  homeland. 

They  aren't  difficult  to 
spot.  They  have  a  certain 
ineradicable  national  char- 
acteristic —  ineradicable 
and  inseparable  from  the 

common  run  —  something   

that  makes  our  railroaders 
stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others  wherever 
they  may  be  employed.  Wherever  one 
finds  these  wanderers  in  distant  lands, 
they  are  doing  things  worth  while. 
Often  enough,  too,  they  are  men  we 
need  in  this  country.  Many  of  them, 
like  soldiers  of  fortune,  are  giving 
their  talents  to  foreign  legions  be- 
cause they  were  not  moving  fast 
enough  at  home.  Wars,  we  are  told, 
are  welcomed  by  army  and  navy  be- 
cause they  hasten  promotions  kjiig 
deferred  by  peace.  .Sometimes  you 
have  to  go  away  from  home  to  be 
valued  properly. 

Travelers  have  said,  in  reminiscent 
moments,  that  one  of  the  chief  de- 
lights of  journeying  here  and  there 
is  the    frequent  meeting  with  men 
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from  home  in  out-of-the-way  coriiers 
of  the  world.  This  chronicler  has 
found  .American  railroad  men  e  very- 
where— in  Suva,  capital  of  the  far- 
distant  Fiji  Islands:  in  ill-snielling 
Canton.  China;  in  Manchuria;  and 
one,  a  former  conductor,  running  a 
restaurant,  in  Mong  Kong.  Tliere's 
one  of  them  now  away  down  in  Pan- 
ama, a  former  Chicago  &  Xortli 
Western  man ;  been  there  twenty 
years  or  more.    It's  a  great  yarn. 

A  bov  of  twenty  years,  who  had 
just  completer!  his  first  year  at  Cor- 
nell College.  Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa,  in 
1888.  yielded  to  the  lure  of  aflventure. 
which  was.  to  him.  personified  in  the 


roar  of  ])assing  trains,  the 
shriek  of  locomotive  whis- 
tles and  the  swing  of  a 
brakeman's  lantern. 
.Against  his  father's  pro- 
tests and  bis  mother's 
tears,  tlie  lad  (|uit  school, 
left  home  and  donned 
overalls  and  greasy  caj)  to 
become  a  brakeman  on  the 
Cliicago  iV  North  Wctern 
Railway. 

To  his  playin.ites  in  the 
Iowa  schools,  the  boy  had 
been  "Sam"  Ileald  ;  to  his 
fellow  workmen  on  the 
C.  N.  \\  .  he  continued 
to  i)e  "Sam"  Ileald;  and 
to  this  day.  while  he  oc- 
cu])ies  one  of  the  highest 
executive  positions  with 
ihe  ranama  Canal  govern- 
ment, he  still  remains 
"Sam"  Heald.  It  is  only 
in  extra  dignified  ofticial 
romnninications  that  he  is 
referred  to  as  .Samuel  W.  Ileald.  In 
his  daily  contact  with  men.  women, 
neigbliors.  workmen,  ami  in  official- 
dom, too.  anv  addition  to  the  familiar 
"Sam"  would  hurt  his  feelings,  and 
rob  thousands  of  friends  of  a  serious 
belief  in  their  right  to  this  familiarity 
with  the  man  who.  by  merit  and  fidcl- 
itv  to  duty,  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  railroad  workmen  to  l>e  the  sn|)cr- 
intendent  of  one  of  the  inijiortant 
lines  of  rail  aiul  ship  transp*>rtatioii. 

IT  w.\s  not  as  easy  in  1908  to  per- 
suade cai)al)le  men  t(>  accept  j)cr- 
manent  ])ositions  in  Panama,  as  it 
is  tfulay.  The  isthmus  was,  at  that 
time,  still  in  the  stages  of  mud,  ma- 
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—By  Burton  Ilnlnies  for  Eh  lug  Gallciway. 


The  Bis  Trnin  Shcil  nt  Madriil  HrmiiMis  One  of  l.ii  ><alle  Strort  Stntinn,  Chirnso. 

Strong  enou!:(li  to  outweigh  Sam's 
qualification  ;  and  so.  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  year  of  his  executive  ad- 
ministration of  the  Panama  Railway 
and  Steamship  lines,  the  same  quali- 
ties which  first  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  railroad  are  still  keep- 
ing him  there,  seemingly  as  firmly 
intrenched  in  the  official  |)osition  as 
he  is  in  the  hearts  of  his  emi)l()yes 
and  staff  associates. 

Uj)  here  in  the  Xorth  a  railroad 
su])erinten(Icnt  is  an  important  man. 
l""or  most  folk  along  the  line  he  is, 
indeed,  the  whole  railroad  personi- 
fied. The  ])resident.  usually,  is  just  a 
name,  a  mythical  sort  of  jjersonage 
few  men  ever  see.  For  the  towns- 
l)eople  the  company's  station  agent 
and  the  division  superintendent  are 
the  important  men.  I^own  in  Pan- 
ama, far  from  the  spot  many  still 
think  about  as  "back  home."  the  su- 
l)enntcndent  is  indeed  one  of  the  Rig 
Men.  He  can  be  a  tyrant  and  fail  to 
hold  his  men.  or  he  can  be  hunmn  and 
a  leader.  de])ending  on  what  is  under 
his  vest.  He  can  have  llocks  of 
friends,  or  enemies  everywhere — and 
this  is  true,  of  course,  wherever  we 
arc.  In  Panama,  it  pays  to  have 
friends,  and  Sam  Heald  seems  to 
have  gained  and  kept  many. 

Don't  make  any  mistake,  you  rail- 
roaders, when  you  read  about  this 


laria  and  madness.  The  chances  were 
about  even  whether  a  newcomer 
would,  in  a  few  months,  be  sent  to 
the  cemetery  on  Monkey  Hill,  become 
a  hel})less  beachcomber  via  the  rum 
route,  turn  violently  homesick  and 
rush  back  to  the  States,  or  prove  im- 
mune to  the  dangers,  discoiuagemeuts 
and  temptations  of  the  tro])ics.  and 
make  good  as  a  ])ermanent  member 
of  the  organization  which  was  carrv- 
ing  on  the  greatest  engineering  and 
construction  effort  of  the  age. 

Hiram  (>.  Slifer.  who  was  then 
general  manager  (the  title  has  since 
been  changed  to  superintendent)  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  was  in  dire 
need  of  steady.  (Ie])endal)le  luen  who 
knew  railroa(ling ;  for  in  canal  con- 
struction, as  in  war  and  other  big  ac- 
tivities, the  success  or  failure  of  al- 
most every  effort  depends  largelv 
upon  the  efficiency  of  o])eration  of  the 
lines  of  trans])ortation  and  coiunuuii- 
cation.  One  of  Slifer's  most  urgent 
needs  in  .\])ril.  1908.  was  a  vard- 
master.  In  casting  about  for  ,i  likeK- 
candidate  for  the  job  one  with  the 
kind  of  (|ualifications  necessary  to 
buck  the  atlverse  conditions  existing 
— Slifer's  mind  went  back  to  bis  old 
crew  on  the  C  hicago  North  \\  rst- 
ern,  and  there.  looming  up  in  his 
memory,  was  just  tin-  man  he  need- 
ed— Sam  fleald.    .\  cable  was  dis- 


patched— "Will  )-on  accept  position 
vardmaster  Panama  Railroad  two 
hundred  a  month  ?"  The  answer  was 
characteristic  of  S;im's  directness  of 
speech,  (|uickness  of  decision  and 
courage  of  action.  The  cable  SliftT 
received  merely  said.  "Hell.  yes. 
.Sam." 

-Mr.  .Slifer  was  a  notoriouslv  ])r(>- 
f.'inf  man.  and  upon  Heald's  ;irriv;il 
in  Panama,  after  formal  greetings 
were  over,  he  remarked  :  ".Sam.  you 
are  getting  worse  than  I  am :  you 
even  swear  by  cable." 


TiiiCRE  was  nothing  >irange  or 
spectacular  in  the  ra])i(l  rise  of 
Sam  Heald  through  the  pf)si- 
tions  of  yardmaster.  trainmaster, 
master  of  transjjortation  aufl  finally 
to  superintendent,  during  the  eight 
veins  from  1908  to  1916.  It  was  nat- 
und  for  Sam  Heald  to  rise.  His  pre- 
dominant characteristic  made  him  a 
leader  of  men;  his  manner  inspire<l 
confidence:  his  record  was  one  of  ac- 
tion :  his  methods,  as  applied  to  both 
men  and  material  things  had  ])roved 
hi?  level-headed  sounrlness  of  judg- 
ment. 

Prior  to  1916  all  superintendents 
in  Panama  were  ])olitical  appointees, 
and  political  infiuences  still  were 
.seeking  control  of  that  all-important 
office.    l}ut  no  political  iniluencc  wa.- 
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Panama  superintendent.  Up  here  the 
man  in  such  a  job  can  wire  or  tele- 
phone a  superior  authority  if  he  finds 
himself  in  a  jam,  as  happens  some- 
times. Down  on  the  isthmus  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  raih'oad  is  prettv 
nearly  the  whole  works,  the  brass 
collar  and  the  high  hat  superintend- 
ent, general  superintendent,  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
president,  H.  Burgess,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ballioa  Heights,  and  a 
second  vice  president,  J.  L.  Schley, 
at  the  same  place,  but  when  these 
have  been  accounted  for  you  have  to 
go  to  New  York  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  super- 
intendent, the  Poo-Bah  of  isthmus 
transportation,  with  one  assistant,  R. 
Beverley,  is  very  nearly  the  whole 
thing,  according  to  old  railroaders 
who  have  been  down  there,  looked 
about,  and  come  back  talking  about 
this  combination  superintendent  and 
other  things. 

Sam  Heald  has  done  much  more 
than  superintend  the  Panama  Rail- 
road and  represent  all  the  steamshi]i 
lines  in  sight,  and  in  the  doing  has 
made  a  name  for  himself. 


THE  WORLD  was  too  mucli  en- 
grossed with  its  wars  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  great 
earthquake  of  December,  1917,  and 
January,  1918,  which  laid  waste  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  cost  the  lives  of 
thousands,  and  left  other  thousands 
homeless.  Guatemala  was  remote 
from  the  United  States  ;  shij^ping  and 
resources  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  supplying  and  transporting  war 
materials  and  supplies.  Sympathy 
seemed  to  be  about  the  only  thing 
which  the  United  States  could  send 
to  Guatemala  quickly. 

It  was  Sam  Heald  who  offered  tlie 
solution  to  the  relief  problem  when 
he  cabled  to  Henry  P.  Davidson,  then 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cri^ss, 
that  $200,000  wcjrth  of  Panama  Rail- 
road commissary  sui^plies  could  be 
made  available  for  relief  of  Ciuate- 
mala  earthquake  sufferers,  and  c(juld 
be  delivered  to  them  in  six  days  in 
a  Panama  Railroad  steamship.  Per- 
mission to  do  so  was  at  once  cabled ; 
the  supplies  were  loaded,  and  Sam, 
as  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross,  ac- 
companied the  relief  expedition  and 
superintended  the  dispensing  of  su])- 
plies,  to  the  hungry,  the  injured  and 
the  homeless.  He  took  immediate 
charge  of  the  erection  of  tents  and 
temporary  shelter;  he  helped  to  es- 
tablish hospitals  and  get  the  various 
groups  of  relief  works  organized  and 
functioning  efficiently.  He  accom- 
plished this  work  in  the  same  cool, 
level-headed,     methodical  manner 


which  had  marked  his  handling  of  big 
emergencies  in  the  management  of 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

A MAX   !.\  authority  in  Panama 
wouldn't  amount  to  very  nuich, 
you  see.  if  he  merely  superin- 
tended the  railroad.  The  whole  prop- 
erty could  be  tucked  away  conveni- 
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ently  in  the  .Southern  Pacific  yards 
at  Los  .Angeles.  It  isn't  the  length  of 
the  line  that  makes  a  man.  It's  how 
he  manages  what  he  lias  in  liis  charge, 
and  how  valuable  he  can  iKcnnie  to 
the  whole  community. 

It  was  this  qualification,  this  all- 
round  usefulness,  and  a  fine  under- 
standing of  the  <Iuties  of  citizenshi]) 
that  entitles  .Sam  Heald  to  a  place 
in  Little  .Stories.  Manuel  Cabara.' 
president  of  Guatemala,  recognized 
and  valued  tho.se  (jualities  and  proverl 
it  by  giving  the  .American  a  hand- 
some and  famous  .S])anish  sword 
made  in  1<S21  as  an  expression  of  his 
and  his  countrymen's  gratitude  for 
.Mr.  Ifeald's  .services  following  the 
earthquakes.  That  sword  hangs  tfxiay 
on  the  wall  of  the  Heald  home  in 
.Ancon.  It  is  safe  to  i)redict  that 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchil- 
(Iren  for  generations  far  in  the  future 
will  cherish  it  and  tell  the  tale  of  the 
ancestral  superintendent  who  won  it 
by  going  to  the  re.scue  of  sulTering 
thoti.sands. 


remember  the  Panama  Railroad  own.s 
all  the  land  on  which  the  city  of 
Golon  is  situated,  as  well  as  much  of 
that  upon  which  the  city  of  I'anama 
stands.  .\lso  this  superintendent  has 
the  management  of  tlie  Panama  Rail- 
road -Steamship  Line,  and  moreover 
is  agent  for  26  other  steamship  lines. 
\\  hat  he  does  during  idle  hours  we 
do  not  know.  But  it  must  be  some- 
thing worth  while  because  the  prin- 
cipal newspaper  down  that  way  said 
in  a  .story  about  him  that  although 
he  has  become  known  to  people  in 
many  lands  as  S.  W.  Heald  with  his 
title,  on  the  isthnnis,  where  he  has 
lived  so  long,  he  is  known  as  .Sam, 
and  that  "his  years,  the  dignity  and 
iiu])()rtance  of  his  position,  have  not 
robbed  him  of  the  homely  qualities 
which  have  endeared  him  to  officials 
in  high  ])laces,  to  employes  in  over- 
alls, and  surely  to  the  children  in  the 
street." 

You  may  earn  big  salaries,  some  of 
you ;  you  may  have  more  imi)ortant 
positions;  but  you  haven't  nnich  to 
boast  about,  you  can't  ex])ect  bright 
jewels  in  your  crown  hereafter,  if 
you  draw  one,  if  you  have  missed  the 
regard  of  your  own  jieople. 

Cato ;  you  remember  the  man  the 
Romans  called  from  the  plow  to  the 
>enate?  Cato  .said  the  greatest  com- 
f(jrt  of  his  old  age  was  the  pleasing 
remembrance  of  the  benefits  and 
friendly  offices  he  had  done  for  oth- 
ers. Sam  Heald  nnist  have  such  mem- 
t)ries — many  of  them. 


Wii.M  kind  of  job  i^  this  of 
Mr.  lhald's?  The  available 
record  shows  that  as  su])cr- 
intendent  of  the  I'anama  Kailn)afl  he 
has  uiuler  his  supervision  all  docks 
on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  the 
coaling  stations,  anfl  all  the  land.  And 


MKN  OUT  of  work  and  out  of 
money  nuist  wonder  some- 
times over  the  maddening  lack 
of  speed  .shown  in  every  so-called  re- 
lief plan  for  the  unemployed.  A  fine 
contrast  to  this  governmental  red- 
tape  and  official  hooey  was  shown 
early  in  November  when  Col.  ]i.  L. 
P>ugg.  i)residcnt  of  the  Atlanta,  P»ir- 
minghani  iS:  Coast  Ry.  borrowed  $50,- 
0(X)  to  start  work  at  once  in  equip- 
])ing  the  com])any's  shops  at  Fitzger- 
ald, Ga.,  with  electricity.  Colonel 
Bugg  says  those  who  |)ut  off  worth- 
while improvements  at  such  a  time  as 
this  are  making  a  serious  mistake.  Ix;- 
causc  that  work  would  not  only  give 
much  needed  emi)loyment  to  worthy 
men,  but  would  be  a  good  business 
investment,  made  at  relatively  low 
cost,  and  would  put  the  organization 
in  good  condition  to  inish  business  ac- 
tively when  the  revival  begins.  In  this 
connection  Colonel  P'Ugg  gave  this 
remarkable  chunk  of  wisdom  from 
the  late  Puller  Iv  Callaway,  one  of 
the  master  builders  of  Georgia,  whose 
business  life  was  a  conspicuous  sue- 
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"Mr.  Callawa_v  once  said  to  me." 
remarked  Colonel  l^ugg,  "whatever 
success  I  have  had  in  material  things 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  in 
almost  every  instance  gone  contrary 
to  the  general  course  of  the  puhlic. 
When  evcryhod}'  wanted  to  huy,  I 
sold.  When  evcryhody  wanted  to  sell, 
I  bought." 

Colonel  P)Ugg  added  that  in  a  time 
of  deep  depression  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry IMr.  Callaway  huilt  a  new- 
mill.  He  huilt  it  very  economically 
and  by  the  time  it  was  finished  busi- 
ness was  reviving.  In  the  first  year  of 
operation  he  almost  ]Xii<l  for  the  mil! 
with  the  jjrofits. 


WORDS  ARE  strange  things.  No 
matter  how  modest  a  man 
may  be,  ostensibly,  he  is  nev- 
ertheless, deep  down  in  his  heart, 
pleased  to  be  included  among  those 
called  "Big"  men  of  the  Little  Sto- 
ries. 

Rut  what  about  the  women?  If  a 
man  has  learned  anything  at  all  al)out 
them  by  the  time  he  is  50  certainly 
he  knows  better  than  to  call  a  woman 
"Big."  It  isn't  done — safely. 

Just  another  of  the  problems  that 
editors  have  to  solve.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  group  of  women  holding 
executive  positions  entitling  them  to 
inclusion  among  the  "Big."  But 
we're  not  going  to  run  any  such  risk 
— not  while  juries  c(jntinue  to  be  the 
final  judges  in  libel  suits. 

We  have  with  us  t(jday,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Beckett, 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  a  line  owned  I)y  the  state 
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of  North  Canjlina  and  leased  to  the 
Southern  Railway.  Mrs.  Beckett  is 
the  widow  of  a  former  governor  of 
Xorth  Carolina.  Recently  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  ouv  opinion  the 
interesting  feature  of  this  brief  his- 
tory is  the  fact  that  when  Mrs.  Beck- 
ell  linished  her  studies  of  law  and 
began  to  practice  she  was  60  years 
old.  At  least,  a  southern  paper  said 
that  was  her  age. 

rhebe  Clark  of  Nashville  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee,  Kentucky  & 
Northern  Ry.  True,  the  line  is  not 
very  long,  only  20  miles,  but  it  is  an 
ideal  little  jjroperty  in  some  respects. 
The  fact  that  the  president  is  a 
fjurd'cer  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it  but,  anyway,  the  T.  K. 

N.  has  never  had  a  strike;  does 
not  operate  on  Sundays,  and  lo.ses  no 
money  for  anyone.  .Sounds  ([ueer,  but 


that  is  our  story  and  we're  going  to 
stick  to  it.  The  road  was  unprofitable 
until  President  Clark  took  charge  and 
started  to  thee  and  thou  the  employes. 
.\nd  here's  the  usual  feature  needed 
in  any  good  yarn :  Phebe  Clark  does 
her  own  housework  while  president- 
ing  the  railroad. 

'I'he  widow  of  Col.  William  lioyce 
Thompson  was  elected  president  and 
cliairman  of  the  board  of  the  Magma 
Arizona  Railroad  Co.,  in  October. 
'I  his  line  is  only  22  miles  long,  but 
the  officers  of  many  a  larger  road 
would  glow  all  over  if  they  had  its 
traffic — mostly  copper. 

Until  1927,  for  several  years,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Edcnborn  was  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co., 
now  the  Louisiana,  Arkansas  &  Tex- 
as Ry.  This  was  then  the  longest  rail- 
road o]5erated  by  a  woman — 204 
miles. 

There  are  or  were  others.  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Lovvorn  is  president  of  the  Bow- 
don  Railroad  Co.  in  Georgia.  This 
is  a  12-mile  line  owning  two  loco- 
motives and  two  passenger  cars. 

Por  five  years  ended  with  1925 
Mrs.  Cora  B.  Williains  was  president 
of  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama, 
now  a  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
and  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Jones  Stewart 
headed  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.R. 
now  in  the  Illinois  Central  System. 

However,  there  really  isn't  any- 
thing very  remarkable  about  a  wom- 
an Ijeing  the  head  of  a  railroad.  Prac- 
tically everything  on  the  line,  begin- 
ning with  the  locomotives,  is  called 
■'.Slie.  '  Why  not  the  ]:)resident? 
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THERE  HAS  been  comparatively 
little  new  railroad  building  in 
the  United  States  since  the  90's. 
Yet  the  growth  of  railroads  up  to  the 
close  of  this  construction  and  devel- 
opment period  has  been  remarkable. 
Within  the  space  of  the  life  of  a  man, 
the  transportation  industry  had  made 
phenomenal  strides.  In  1812  a  com- 
mittee of  eminent  engineers  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  study  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  railroad  development,  and 
they  reported  it  seemed  impossible  to 
them  that  any  roadway  could  be  l^uilt 
capable  of  withstanding  the  strain  of 
hauling  100  tons  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour.  Even  Daniel  Web- 
ster feared  the  frost  on  the  rails  in 
the  winter  would  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  movement  of  a  loco- 
motive. Yet  before  the  close  of  the 
century  more  than  200,000  miles  of 
railroad  was  being  operated,  and  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  freight 
trains  with  a  gross  weight  in  excess 
of  2,500  tons  moving  at  20  miles  an 
hour  or  more. 

This  first  period  of  railroad  con- 
struction and  development  was  in- 
deed remarkable.  It  was  a  period 
m  which  the  effort  of  the  public  was 
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to  encourage  in  every  possible  way 
the  building  of  more  railroads. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  period  the 
public  developed  a  marked  hostility 
to  railroad  management,  beginning 
with  the  so-called  granger  movement 
of  the  70's  when  the  prices  of  farm 
products  were  at  a  low  level.  Some 
of  the  western  states  passed  laws  re- 
ducing freight  rates,  and  some  few  of 
them  created  commissions  to  regulate 
the  railroads.  Such  regulation  as 
was  practiced  during  this  ])eriod,  how- 
ever, was  largely  legislative  regula- 
tion. As  the  period  of  railroad  con- 
struction and  development  came  to  a 
close,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  was  cre- 
ated against  the  policies  and  methods 
pursued  by  the  railroads,  whicii  had 
been  but  tiie  natural  result  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  railroads  were  then  regu- 
lated, that  is,  by  direct  legislation. 

The  second  era  of  railroad  history 
was  the  period  of  commission  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  service.  It  really 
came  into  full  force  and  vigor  with 
the  so-called  Hepburn  Act  of  1906, 
which  ])ut  an  end  to  rebating  and  gave 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  enforce  its  orders 
prescribing  reasonable  rates.  It  was 
a  period  in  which  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  commissions,  sought 
to  regulate  both  the  rates  and  serv- 
ices. The  public  realized  that  the 
method  of  regulating  railroads  by 
direct  act  of  the  legislatures  was  a 
failure.  It  found  the  problem  one 
requiring  careful  study  by  men  who 
would  have  a  continuing  responsibil- 
ity. Therefore,  it  provided  for  com- 
missions made  up  largely  of  laymen. 
The  theory  was  that  these  commis- 


sions would  express  the  judgment  of 
the  public  and  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  courts  from  the  outset  was 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
decisions  of  these  commissions  unless 
some  principle  of  statutory  or  consti- 
tutional law  was  involved.  The  pri- 
mary function  of  these  commissions 
was  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  rates,  the  adccjuacy  of  service,  and 
in  some  instances  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  railroad  property,  be- 
cause it  was  recognized  that  rates 
should  bear  some  relation  to  a  return 
on  value. 

The  third  and  last  era  in  the  dcvel- 
o])mcnt  of  railroad  regulation  was 
the  post-war  era,  and  it  is  from  the 
developments  of  this  period  that  we 
must  determine  the  present  and  fu- 
ture trend  of  railroad  regulation.  It 
is  characterized  by  two  conflicting 
and,  I  think,  wholly  inconsistent  ten- 
dencies. The  first  of  these  was  an  en- 
largement of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
include  not  only  the  regulation  of 
rates  and  service,  but  the  regulation 
of  railroad  management  as  well.  Tlie 
Transportation  y\ct  of  1920  accom- 
l)lished  this.  Among  other  things  it 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
luission  to  the  field  of  managemc".t 
(a)  by  curtailing  the  pf)wers  of  the 
state  commissions  and  giving  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  (  ommission  a 
sort  of  su|)ervisory  jurisdiction;  (b) 
I)}-  authorizing  the  regulation  of  issues 
of  securities,  stocks  and  bonds;  (c) 
by  regulating  the  sale  and  acquisition 
of  railrf)ad  property;  (d)  by  provifi- 
ing  that  no  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads or  abandonment  of  o'fl  rail- 
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roads  should  take  place  until  the  com- 
mission approved;  (e)  by  givins^  to 
the  commission  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  consolidation  of  railroads : 
and  ( f )  hy  providing  that  permission 
must  he  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sion before  one  man  could  act  as 
director  of  more  than  one  railroad. 
The  commission  has  also  in  some  in- 
stances asserted  the  right,  under  this 
act,  to  i^ass  upon  matters  of  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operation.  In  <ine  of 
the  first  decisions  of  the  I'nited 
States  Supreme  Court  concerning  this 
enlargement  of  power.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  characterized  the  law  as  a  "new 
departure"  in  which  the  carriers  were 
"brought  more  than  ever  under  the 
fostering  guardianshi])  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission." 

As  a  result  of  the.se  things  llie 
railroad  business  became  more  than 
ever  a  public  business.  The  railroads 
continued  to  be  o])erated  by  i)rivate 
cor]iorations,  but  these  corporations 
and  their  officers  were  subject  to  such 
a  sweei)ing  power  of  regulation  tiiat 
it  was  enforced  upon  them,  from  tiie 
railroad  president  down  to  the  most 
humble  track  laborer,  that  they  were 
employeil  in  the  public  business. 

The  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  upon  the  theory  that  the 
commission  shoidd  be  more  than  ever 
responsible  to  the  ])ublic  for  the  con- 
timied  maintenance  of  adequate  trans- 
portation. Congress  believed  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  coiuitry  required 
that  this  commission,  which  thereto- 
fore had  been  regulating  only  rates 
and  service,  should  now  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  public  to  .see  that  the  rail- 
roads were  well  run  and  adecjuatcly 
maintained,  not  only  for  the  jjresent, 
but  for  tlie  future  as  well.  The 
princi])le  of  coiumission  regulation 
was  retained. 

Five  years  later,  or  in  1925,  there 
developed  the  second  tendency  of  this 
third  era,  a  tendency  in  fundamental 
conflict  with  all  that  had  gone  before. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  period  of 
congressional,  or  better  perhaps  of 
senatorial,  interference  with  railroad 
regulation.  Rememl)er  tliesc  commis- 
sions had  l)een  created  to  constitute 
boards  of  continuing  responsibility, 
whose  members  should,  through  their 
years  of  service,  become  well  in- 
formed in  railroad  matters.  The 
evils  of  trying  to  regulate  the  rail- 
roads by  (lirect  legislation  had  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  in  the  first 
era.  Not  only  had  direct  legislation 
driven  the  railroads  into  politics,  but 
by  its  very  nature  it  had  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  unwise  and  in  many 
instances  of  injurious  laws.  Special 
laws  were  passed  to  serve  special  ])ur- 


jjoses.  Sometimes  they  were  passed 
to  satisfy  individual  grievances.  I 
have  in  mind  one  legislator  who, 
while  tia\eling  on  a  pass  as  a  care- 
taker of  live  stock,  was  left  at  an  in- 
termediate station  by  the  train  crew 
as  a  joke.  Me  was  so  angry  about  it 
that  at  the  next  session  he  had  a  law 
passed  providing  that  thereafter  the 
railroads  should  always  stop  their 
live  stock  trains  so  that  the  caboose 
should  be  opposite  tlie  waiting  room, 
and  thru  the  conductor  should  escort 
tlie  caretaker  back  and  forth.  The 
development  of  the  commission  form 
of  regulation  had  been  favored  by 
the  i)ublic  to  overcome  evils  of  direct 
k'gislatiiin. 

^'et,  beginning  in  1925,  we  have 
had  a  new  and  discordant  note 
sounded  and  repeated  in  respect  to 
this  theorv  of  railroad  regulation. 
iM-om  1920  through  1924  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
slate  commissions  heard  and  decided 
a  number  of  cases  involving  the  de- 
mands of  farmers  for  reductions  in 
tile  rates  on  the  products  of  the  farm, 
ranch  and  orcliard.  (^rain  rates  were 
reduced  in  amounts  varying  from  15 
to  20  i)er  cent,  and  other  rates  on  the 
])roducts  of  agriculture  were  subject- 
ed to  large  reductions.  .Ml  of  these 
cases  were  decided  ujjon  voluminous 
records,  after  careful  investigations 
by  the  regulatory  commissions.  Vet. 
in  January,  1925,  congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution,  known  as  the  Hoch- 
.Smith  Resolution,  in  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was 
directed  to  embark  u])on  an  entirely 
new  undertaking.  Xo  one  yet  knows 
exactly  what  this  resolution  means, 
but  it  did  declare  that  the  commis- 
sion should,  with  the  least  practicable 
delay,  ])ut  into  effect  the  lowest  pos- 
sible lawful  rates  on  the  products  of 
agriculture,  and  that  in  making  rates 
for  the  future  it  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  ])resent  and  future  condi- 
tions of  ])articular  industries  which 
ship  freight.  This  resolution  was  de- 
scribed recently  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  undertaking  to  make 
the  railroads  a  sort  of  economic 
shock-absorber  for  the  country.  If 
it  be  interi)reted  literally  it  is  perfect- 
ly impossible  of  execution,  because 
the  railroad  commissioner  of  the  fu- 
ture would  have  to  become  a  sort  of 
clairvoyant.  He  not  only  would 
have  to  investigate  as  to  the  internal 
conditions  of  every  sort  of  industry 
which  shipped  freight,  but  he  would 
have  to  prognosticate  as  to  the  future 
of  industries  in  order  to  determine 
what  would  be  necessarv  and  wise. 
Since  this  resolution  was  enacted,  the 
whole   ]jrocesses   of    the  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  have  been  de- 
voted largely  to  investigating  these 
economic  conditions  which  do  not 
concern  railroad  transportation,  ex- 
cept in  a  remote  degree.  Whatever 
it  may  finally  be  held  to  mean,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  to  any  student  of  the 
situation,  that  the  Hoch-Smith  Reso- 
lution was  in  essence  a  criticism  by 
congress  of  the  judgment  of  the 
commission  in  the  cases  it  had  been 
deciding  on  voluminous  records  after 
careful  investigation,  and  was  passed 
upon  the  solicitation  of  unsuccessful 
litigants  and  their  political  supporters. 

The  second  example  of  this  sort  of 
senatorial  interference  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  regulation  is  epitomized  in 
the  so-called  Wheeler  Resolution, 
passed  by  the  senate  May  3.  1928. 
Therein,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  directed  to  report 
as  to  whether  the  rates  on  grain  and 
livestock  in  Canada  would  not  be 
compensatory  for  American  railroads 
in  the  Northwest,  and,  if  they  would 
be.  to  reduce  the  rates  of  American 
railroads  to  the  basis  of  the  Canadian 
rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  already  made  a  re- 
port on  this  matter  in  respect  to  the 
grain  rates,  showing  that  the  rail- 
roads of  Canada  were  exempted  from 
taxation  by  the  Canadian  government 
u])on  an  agreement  that  they  would 
make  low  grain  rates.  The  really 
humorous  part  of  the  Wheeler  Reso- 
lution, which  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  to  regulate  these  railroads  by 
direct  legislation,  was  the  inclusion 
in  it  of  reference  to  the  Canadian 
rates  on  live  stock.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  rates  on  live  stock 
in  Canada  are  very  much  higher  than 
the  rates  on  live  stock  in  the  United 
.States,  a  matter  well  known  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Yet  the  senate  of  the  United  .States, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  skilled  or  ac- 
(juainted  with  technical  matters  of 
railroad  regulation,  adoi)ted  this  for- 
mal resolution,  indicating  its  desire 
that  the  rates  on  live  stock  in  the 
United  States  should  be  the  same  as 
those  in  Canada.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  legislative  interference  with 
the  processes  of  regulation  by  com- 
missions. 

The  third  example  to  which  I  will 
refer  is  even  more  striking.  One  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  this  third, 
or  post-war  era  of  railroad  regulation, 
has  been  the  tremendous  decline  in 
passenger  traffic.  The  inventive 
genius  of  the  American  jjeoijle  has  de- 
veloped the  automobile  and  provided 
magnificent  highways  and  this  in  turn 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  passenger 
travel  by  railroad.  In  1920.  the 
western  railroads  received  in  passen- 
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ger  revenue  $526,000,000.  In  1928, 
this  was  reduced  to  $297,000,000,  a 
decline  of  43  per  cent.  It  was  not  so 
muclT  the  automobile  bus,  but  rather 
the  ]:irivately  owned  automobile, 
which  resulted  in  this  loss  of  passen- 
ger business.  The  short-haul  passen- 
ger lousiness  had  almost  disappeared 
and  it  probal^ly  is  gone  forever.  The 
long-haul  passenger  lousiness  has  also 
l^ecn  affected.  Faced  with  this  situa- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  order  to  provide  in  part 
for  adequate  revenues,  decided  in 
1920  that  the  railroad  companies 
sliould  make  an  additional  charge 
against  passengers  riding  in  Pullman 
cars,  known  as  the  Pullman  sur- 
cliarge.  In  1924,  the  reasonableness 
of  this  charge  was  attacked  by  an  as- 
sociation of  commercial  travelers,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
entered  upon  a  prolonged  investiga- 
tion into  the  matter,  during  the  course 
of  wliich  it  held  hearings  from  Port- 
land. Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
Finally,  in  January,  1925.  it  rendered 
its  decision  to  the  effect,  first,  that  the 
reduction  in  passenger  revenues  by 
reason  of  the  loss  of  the  short-haul 
business,  was  such  that  the  railroads 
needed  to  continue  to  charge  the  Pull- 
man surcharge  ;  second,  that  the  value 
of  the  service  which  the  Pullman  pas- 
senger received  was  such  that  it  was 
proper  that  lie  should  continue  to  pay 
this  charge  ;  and  third,  that  the  charge 
was  reasonable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cost  of  the  service.  These  com- 
mercial travelers  then  resorted  to 
congress  and  in  each  of  the  subse- 
quent sessions  the  senate  committee 
on  interestate  commerce  has  held  long 
hearings  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
PuHman  surcharge,  in  which  it  has 
virtually  undertaken  to  retry  and  re- 
view this  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Twice  bills 
providing  for  the  legislative  abroga- 
tion of  this  Pullman  surcharge  ha'i'e 
been  passed  by  the  senate,  but  failed 
to  pass  the  house.  I  mention  this  l)e- 
cause  it  is  a  striking  and  glaring  ex- 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  com- 
ample  of  the  present  tendency  on  the 
part  of  legislative  bodies  not  only  to 
mission  regulation,  but  actually  to 
undertake  to  retry  these  cases  in  the 
limited  time  which  the  legislative  ses- 
sions provide. 

The  fourth  example  of  this  modern 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  senate  J\Iay  7, 
1928,  and  directed  at  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  then  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  case  known  as  the 
O'Fallon  valuation  or  recapture  case. 
It  involved  conflicting  theories  as  to 
the  value  of  railroad  property.  The 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  made  an  order  against  the  car- 
riers in  which,  broadly  speaking,  it 
had  expressed  the  view  that  the  value 
of  railroad  property  was  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  basis  nf  its  re])roduc- 
tion  value  at  pre-war  prices.  The 
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position  of  the  railroads  was.  again 
speaking  broadly,  that  this  decision 
was  wrong  because  it  failed  to  tike 
into  account  in  adequate  degree  the 
increased  cost  of  reproducing  railroad 
property  at  the  present  time,  on  the 
basis  of  present  labor  and  material 
costs.  In  the  court  below  an  asso- 
ciation of  representatives  of  certain 
farm  and  labor  organizations  and 
others,  called  by  themselves  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  X'aluation  of 
American  Railroads,  had  ai)])eared  by 
counsel  and  had  presented  a  third 
view.  This  view  was  that  the  value 
of  railroad  property  was  not  a  matter 
for  judicial  determination  at  all.  bul 
that  its  value  would  depend  u])i)n  the 
rates  it  was  permitted  to  receive.  This 
association  was  represented  in  the 
lower  court  by  a  Chicago  lawyer, 
named  Donald  Richberg.  When  the 
case  reached  the  .Supreme  Court,  the 
parties  filed  their  briefs  and  Mr. 
Richberg  filed  his  brief  as  a  friend 
of  the  court.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  a  rule  that  persons  filing  briefs 
therein  as  friends  of  the  coiirt  will 
not  be  permitted  to  argue  orally.  So 
Mr.  Richberg  resorted  to  the  senate 
and  in  response  to  his  refjuest  the 
senate  very  promptly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  46  to  31.  requesting 
the  Supreme  Court  to  waive  its  rule 
and  hear  from  Mr.  Richberg  orally. 
I  say  that  this  is  legislative  interfer- 


ence with  the  jMocesses  of  regulation 
witli  a  vengeance. 

The  fifth  and  final  example  of  this 
modern  tendency  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  is  the  present 
attitude  of  the  senate  in  respect  to 
the  confirmation  of  reappointments 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Farly  last  j'ear  Commissioner 
Fsch  was  reappointed  to  the  commis- 
sion by  President  Coolidge.  His  ap- 
pointment had  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
senate  and  when  the  appointment  was 
referred  to  the  senate  committee  on 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  it 
hold  a  protracted  hearing  which 
amounted  to  a  retrial  of  a  certain  rate 
case  known  as  the  Lake  Cargo  Coal 
Case,  in  which  Commissioner  I*2sch 
had  voted  with  the  majority  of  the 
commission  The  parties  who  had  ap- 
peared before  the  commission  in  this 
case  were  heard  and  finally,  because 
the  senate  did  not  seem  to  approve 
the  decision  which  had  been  made, 
the  reappointment  of  Commissioner 
Ksch  was  rejected.  Some  few  months 
thereafter  another  commissioner,  Mr. 
,\itcliison.  was  reappointed  to  the 
commission,  and  again  the  senate 
committee  on  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  held  hearings  inquiring  into 
the  views  which  this  commissioner  en- 
tertained on  telephone  valuation  and 
other  matters.  His  reappointment  was 
finally  confirmed,  but  the  effect  of 
this  sort  of  procedure  upon  tiie  inde- 
pendence of  the  commission  remains 
to  be  seen. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  modern 
trend  of  railroad  regulation.  How  far 
will  it  go?  What  will  be  its  effect? 
Will  it  drive  the  railroads  back  into 
])olitics?  Will  it  destroy  the  whole 
theory  of  commission  regulation?  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  prophet  to  un- 
dertake to  answer  these  questions. 


Must  the  Railroads  Pay? 

Their  attention  attracted  by  the 
.screams  of  horrified  spectators,  train- 
men saw  a  young  man  fall  inidcr  a 
Y.  &  M.  V.'  freight  train  at  Tchula, 
Miss.  The  trucks  of  three  cars  ran 
over  liis  left  leg  before  the  engineer 
could  stop  his  engine. 

Willing  hands  lifted  the  boy  ten- 
dcrlv  and  carried  him  to  an  automo- 
bile.' 

Their  hf)rror  changed  to  amaze- 
ment when  he  smiled  at  them  and 
said : 

"Thanks,  now  will  you  get  mc  an- 
other one  ?" 

".Another  what  ?  '  some  one  asked. 

"Why.  another  leg,"  lie  said,  "that 
one  was  wooden." 

He  .said  his  name  was  Hawthorn 
and  that  he  lived  in  Chicago. 
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Railroads  Ask  for  New- 
Spirit 

AREQi-EST  that  legislative  and 
regulative  authorities  adopt  "a 
new  attitude"  toward  the  rail- 
roads was  made  Nov.  20  in  a  meet- 
ing at  New  York  hy  the  Association 
of  Railway  I*-xecutives  in  unanimous- 
ly adopting  a  policy  in  respect  to 
transportation.  The  following  state- 
ment was  autliorized : 

"Without  referring  to  or  iiichuiiiig  in 
any  way  the  results  of  the  business  de- 
pression of  1930  railroad  freight  traffic 
during  the  .W  years  ending  in  1920  in- 
creased more  than  seven  per  cent  an- 
nually, while  during  the  nine  years  from 

1920  to  1929,  inclusive,  the  average  an- 
nual increase  was  less  than  one  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  passenger  traf- 
fic showed  an  almost  steady  gain  to 
1920,  the  annual  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding 30-year  period  being  more  than 
six  per  cent.  During  the  nine-year  pe- 
riod ending  in  1929,  there  was  an  annual 
decrease  of  more  than  three  per  cent 
per  year.  From  1920  to  1929,  inclusive, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
181  per  cent  in  the  number  of  passen- 
ger automobile  registration  and  nearly 
236  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
motor  trucks  in  operation.  Reports  also 
show  an  increase  of  from  10,000  motor 
buses  in  operation  in  1920  to  92,500  in 
1929  or  an  increase  of  825  per  cent.  In- 
tercoastal  tonnage  through  the  Panama 
Canal  increased  from  1,372,388  tons  in 

1921  to  10,119,028  tons  in  1929  or  an  in- 
crease of  637  per  cent.  There  also  was 
an  increase  from  83,152,182  tons  in  1920 
to  160,927,905  tons  in  1928  or  93.5  per 
cent  in  the  amount  of  traffic  moved  over 
inland  waterways. 

"Contributing  factors  to  the  decline 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of 
freight  traffic  handled  by  the  railroads 
have  been  the  pipe  lines,  high-power 
electric  lines  and  the  newest  develop- 
ment of  the  piping  of  natural  gas  from 
the  wells  to  large  centers,  which  still 
further  will  reduce  coal  traffic. 

"In  so  far  as  any  form  of  the  service 
described  is  legitimate,  and  a  natural 
economic  development,  the  railroads 
have  no  right  to  complain.  The  i)iiblic 
is  entitled  to  the  best  transportation 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  However, 
where  the  rail  carriers  are  prevented 
through  legislation  or  regulation  from 
fairly  competing  with  new  or  old  forms 
of  transportation,  or  where  the  service 
rendered  by  the  competitor  is  a  subsi- 
dized one,  such  unfair  handicai)s  should 
be  removed. 

"The  foregoing  refers  to  loss  of  traf- 
fic through  competitive  reasons.  Traffic 
that  remains  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing results.  .Average  receipts  per  ton 
mile  declined  15.6  per  cent  between  1921 
and  1929.  resulting  in  a  cumulative  loss 
to  the  railways  of  $5,769,835,000  in 
freight  revenue  during  that  period, 
closely  approximating  what  has  been 
spent  for  ca|)ital  expenditures  whidi 
have  amounted  to  $6,855,416,000.  (Ope- 
rating expenses  per  traffic  unit  handled 
were  reduced  21.2  per  cent  between  1920 
and  1929. 

"This  reductit)n  in  operating  expenses 
per  traffic  unit  has  been  accomplished 
largely  through  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  capital  improvements  in  the 


nine  year  period  which  provided  im- 
proved locomotives  and  equipment,  im- 
provement in  the  physical  structure,  im- 
provement in  methods,  and  done  in  con- 
formity with  the  program  of  the  rail- 
roads entered  into  in  1923. 

"Notwithstanding  this  economy  and 
efficiency,  rates  have  never  produced  the 
return  on  property  investment  contem- 
plated in  the  Transportation  Act,  name- 
ly, 5y4  per  cent,  for  the  railroads  as  a 
whole.  The  rate  of  return  on  property 
investment  in  1926  was  4.99  per  cent, 
the  highest  for  any  year  since  the  war. 
The  rate  in  1929  was  4.84  per  cent  while 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930,  it  was 
3.54  per  cent. 

"Reductions  in  rates,  beginning  with 
1921,  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
moment.  These  reductions  were  brought 
about  by  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  through  reductions 
made  voluntarily  by  the  carriers  to  meet 
competition,  including  that  of  unregu- 
lated or  subsidized  transportation,  and 
through  reductions  made  voluntarily  by 
the  carriers  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  communities. 

"What  the  railroads  are  asking  is  a 
new  sjjirit  and  attitude  on  the  part  of 
legislative  and  regulative  authorities 
through  a  recognition  that  the  railroads 
are  engaged  in  a  business  subject  as 
other  business  is  to  the  operation  of 
economic  laws,  and  should  accordingly 
be  permitted  to  adapt  themselves  quick- 
ly to  changes  in  economic  conditions 
which  confront  them,  and  through  a 
recognition  that  railroad  operation  is  a 
fundamental  public  necessity  and  that 
the  maintaining  at  all  times  of  an  effi- 
cient national  system  of  transportation, 
adetmate  to  the  business  needs  of  the 
public,  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  pro- 
gress as  a  nation." 


It's  the  Railroad's  Turn 

;\s  related  in  these  columns  last 
month  the  western  railroads  informed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  a  special  statement  that  at  no  time 
since  1920  have  western  railroads 
earned  the  fair  return  allowed  all  car- 
riers under  the  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  that  year.  It 
was  emphasized  that  the  situation 
was  such  that  the  railroads  could  no 
longer  continue  to  support  the  hurden 
of  freight  rate  reductions  and  the  sit- 
uation which  would  result  from  the 
lower  rates  on  grain  orflered  hy  the 
commission  in  its  recent  decision  in 
the  Western  Grain  Case.  Losses  in 
revenues  from  this  rate  readjustment, 
it  was  said,  would  amount  to  ahout 
S20,000.000  a  year. 

The  commission  has  rejilied  to  this 
effect : 

We  note  your  purpose  in  submitting 
the  statement  is  not  to  afTect  the  deci- 
sion of  pending  cases;  and,  of  course, 
any  such  matters  must  be  considered 
and  passed  upon  by  us  upon  the  records 
ill  those  proceedings,  conformably  with 
the  law  and  settled  practice  of  the  com- 
niission.  The  purpose  of  your  statement 
is : 

"*  *  *  simply  to  bring  these  con- 
crete facts  to  your  four)  attention  that 
they  may  be  given  consideration  in  your 


(our)  administration  of  the  duties  which 
congress  has  directed  the  commission 
to  discharge,"  and  that  we  give  to  the 
facts  so  presented  the  weight  to  which 
they  are  entitled  in  administering  the 
grave  responsibility  which  congress  has 
placed  upon  the  commission. 

The  matters  to  which  you  have  direct- 
ed our  attention  are  important,  and  are 
such  that  we  have  borne  in  mind  and 
will  bear  in  mind  for  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  the  administration  of  this 
act.  The  statement  makes  no  suggestion 
as  to  any  action  by  us  deemed  by  you 
to  be  feasible  to  relieve  the  revenue  sit- 
uation of  the  western  railroads  or  le- 
gally necessary  in  the  premises;  should 
such  request  be  presented,  it  will  be 
given  earnest  and  prompt  considera- 
tion." 


The  Curtain  Lecture 

R.  C.  Shimmin 

Whistle,  whistle,  whistle. 

"Hey,  where  do  you  think  you're 
goin'?  Don't  tell  me  that,  brother.  I 
gave  the  signal  before  you  entered  the 
intersection.  Just  draw  into  the  side 
there,  will  you? 

"Say,  is  this  the  first  time  you've 
driven  a  car?" 

"No-o-o-o" 

"Then  there's  no  excuse  whatever. 
A  deliberate  violation  of  Traffic  Or- 
dinance 14.  You're  eyesight  pretty 
good,  is  it?" 

"Ye-e-e-s." 

"You  could  see  me  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  street  with  me  arms 
wide  extended?" 

"Ye-e-e-s — but — " 

"Then  you  done  it  on  purpose.  You 
done  it  absolutely  deliberate.  And  you 
thought  you  could  get  away  with  it, 
didn't  you?" 

"No-o-o — I  tell  you — -" 

"Talking  back,  eh?  Want  to  argue, 
do  you?  Is  that  so?  Are  you  from 
the  country?" 

•'No-o— " 

"That  makes  it  worse.  There  ain't 
no  excuse  whatever.  And  say,  you're 
double  parked  now.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  about  that?" 

"Well — you  told  me — " 

"I  told  you  to  double  park!  That's 
a  good  one.  That's  the  best  I've  had 
today.  Sav,  my  friend,  you're  on  the 
road  to  the  penitentiary — a  respect- 
able looking  gentleman  like  you,  too. 
Got  any  children?" 

■'Ye-e-e-.s — " 

"Then  for  their  sakes  try  to  live  a 
decent  life.  Crime  don't  pay,  brother. 
Try  to  keep  within  the  law.  For  the 
sake  of  your  wife  and  children  and 
those  gray  hairs  I'm  goin'  to  pass  this 
up,  but  next  time —  Now  beat  it. 
Go  on." 


"Production  calls  out  man  power; 
production  is  not  called  out  by  man 
power." — H'  ury  Ford. 


Editorial  Comment 


Whatsoever  a  Man  Sovveth — 

A LETTER  came  in  the  morninj^  mail  from  an  old- 
time  railroad  man.  It  is  not  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint. The  man  doesn't  seem  even  to  suspect 
that  he  is  a  victim  of  poor  judgment,  ingfratitude.  the 
disloyalty  of  his  employers.  His  letter  is  merely  a 
very  touching-  inquiry  about  the  chances  of  getting 
our  help  in  finding  a  new  job.  It  is  a  personal 
letter,  so  the  writer's  name  is  no  one's  business.  For 
the  present  the  writer  of  this  human  document  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  other  idle  railroaders  as 
the  Unknown  Soldier  bears  to  the  army  and  navy. 
Here  is  a  paragraph,  with  a  few  words  deleted,  that 
ought  to  make  you  think  seriously  ;  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  are  an  officer  or  an  employe,  designa- 
tions we  never  have  been  able  to  coni])rc'hend.  hijth 
being  hired  for  wages.    Read  this : 

The  new  ozmcrs  of  our  railroad  seemed  fair-minded 
enough  at  first.  But  during  the  last  two  months  they  have 
changed  their  policies  in  every  way,  and  now  seem  deter- 
mined to  get  every  cent  of  profit  possible  regardless  of  the 
general  effect  on  the  employes.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  men 
have  been  laid  off,  and  the  movement  still  continues.  No 
one  seems  to  know  where  it  will  stop. 

With  zvinter  upon  us.  in  the  viidsl  of  an  economic  de- 
pression, with  a  family  to  support;  having  spent  all  my 
salary  for  education  and  a  home  for  the  children;  zuith  my 
hair  gray  and  viy  eyes  not  so  strong  as  they  used  to  be: 
after  giving  tzcenly  years  to  one  kind  of  zcork.  I  find  my- 
self thrown  out. 
About  the  time  that  letter  was  written  the  execu- 
tives of  all  the  principal  railroads  were  issuing  a 
statement  in  New  York  asking  the  government  for 
relief  of  many  kinds.    Particularly,  the  executives 
asked  for  these  special  forms  of  consideration: 

A  respite  from  rate  reductions  and  suspensions  by  regu- 
lating bodies,  both  intra  and  interstate,  and  from  action 
that  will  increase  the  expenses  of  the  carriers. 

A  respite  from  legislative  efforts  of  either  the  national  or 
the  state  legislatures  that  zi'ould  adversely  affect  rates  or 
increase  the  expenses  of  the  carriers. 
When  President  Hoover  asked  the  executives  to 
reduce  rates  on  agricultural  products,  chiefly  grain, 
and  feed  for  live  stock,  the  request,  being  indeed  a 
command,  was  complied  with  immediately.  Having 
hauled  about  50.000  cars  of  «uch  traffic  for  the 
farmers,  gaining  meanwhile  the  ai)])lause  of  the 
nation  as  generous  and  unselfish  patriots,  the  execu- 
tives, in  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  cases,  be- 
gan laying  off  shop  forces,  abolishing  dejjartments 
here  and  there,  throwing  thousands  of  faithful  ern- 
ployes  out  of  work  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  This 
was  called  economy.  Farm  relief.  api)arently.  at 
least  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned,  has  been 
given  generously  at  the  expense  of  the  men  and 
their  families. 

Since  the  day  it  was  established  this  magazme. 
read  in  every  state  and  in  many  foreign  countries, 
has  defended  the  railroads  against  unfair  criticism 
from  every  source.  Hut  it  finds  it  difficult  now  to 
discover  any  extenuating  circumstances  to  justify 
this  disloyalty  toward  the  forces  that  have  made 
American  railroads  the  best  in  the  world.  The  re- 
ports show  that  161  railroads  are  using  a  quarter  of 
a  million  fewer  men  now  than  were  employed  one 
year  ago.  The  exact  number  employed  in  September. 


1929.  was  1.747.8ir):  in  September.  1<M0  only  1.485.- 
•^JOT)   had    jobs.     This    means    that    many  railmad 
families  are  suffering.    \Vc  have  heard  of  nn  n  dnc 
tions  in  the  executives'  salaries. 

\\\\o  is  responsible  for  these  conditii  ai^ ;  l  t  r 
tainly  not  the  presidents  of  these  properties.  These 
officials  have  done  what  they  were  compelled  to  do 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  in  New  York,  and 
these  gentlemen,  in  turn,  have  issued  their  unwise 
f)rders  because  the  money  interests  of  Wall  Street 
have  demanded  such  action.  W  hy  was  this  demand 
made?  liecause  the  price  of  railroad  securities  must 
be  kept  up  by  a  better  showing  in  the  yearly  reports. 
Stockholders  are  tired  of  waiting  for  dividends.  And 
why  are  there  no  dividends  in  so  many  cases?  He- 
cause,  under  the  present  rate  schedules,  the  roads 
have  earned  less  than  4  per  cent  on  their  invest- 
ments. And  why  are  the  rates  so  low?  Hecause 
the  rate  making  and  revising  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Interstate  OMumerce  Commission,  and 
the  state  boards  of  railroad  and  utility  commi--ion- 
ers,  have  k(])t  them  down  or  reduced  them. 

That  reads  like  a  fairly  good  defense  for  the  rail- 
roads— and  much  more  might  be  said  along  the  same 
lines — but  why  make  up  the  losses  by  laying  off 
thousands  of  men?  Why  abolish  departments  some 
roads  have  been  twenty  years  or  more  in  perfecting 
— fuel  conservation,  for  example — why  reduce  public 
relations  work  at  the  very  moment  when  such  work 
is  most  imi)ortant.  to  mention  only  two  or  three  in- 
stances? It  these  departments,  some  of  them  cost- 
ing millions,  are  not  necessary  now  they  were  not 
justified  ten.  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  and  the 
men  responsible  for  their  being  organi/e<l  were  wast- 
ing stockholders'  money. 

The  chairmen  of  the  boards,  managing  the 
financial  affairs  of  pcoi)erties  worth  billions,  occupy 
positions  of  very  grave  responsibility.  As  they  are 
men  it  is.  pedraps.  not  quite  fair  to  expect  perfec- 
tion. The  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  most  of 
the  time  is  not  conducive  to  that  high  degree  of 
human  expansiveness  and  sympathy  to  which  the 
railroad  employes  arc  entiticd.  The  chairmen,  it 
seems,  do  not  always  remember  that  no  great  in<lus- 
try.  no  great  manager,  ever  can  dissociate  himself 
entirely  from  the  em|)loyes  in  onler  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders. 

It  can  not  be  done— safely-  and  this  is  a  jjarticu- 
larlv  hazardous  time  to  try  it.  With  the  |)rincii)al 
labor  organizations  discussing  extremely  dangerous 
proposals,  with  unemployment  cau'-ing  suffering, 
discontent  and  resentment  in  many  part>  <>f  the  na- 
tion— surely  this  is  no  time  to  throw  fuel  on  the  fire. 

It  is  verv  doubtful  whether  at  any  other  |)criMfl  in 
the  world's  history  has  it  ever  been  so  imi)orlant  to 
apply  the  (Jolden  Rule  in  management,  to  remember 
the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And.  if.  perchance,  any 
of  the  chairmen  have  forgotten  this  great  preach- 
ment on  human  conduct  we  suggest  in  the  friendliest 
wav  that  they  read  it  again  and  ponder. 

Every  cf)nipetent  editor  has  a  I'.ible  on  his  desk. 
It  would  be  a  fine  addition  to  the  office  e(|uipmcnt 
of  thf  rhainnen.     No  manager,  e^^perially  in  New 
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York,  should  overlook  the  sixth  chapter  of  Galatians, 
seventh  verse.  To  avert  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  for  the  Book  we  give  the  lines  here : 

lyiiatsoevcr  a  man  sowclh  that  shall  he  also  rcaf. 
This  is  no  time  to  look  for  trouble.    It  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

An  Engineer's  Chances  With 
Uncle  Sam 

The  United  .States  gox  crnint-nt  is  llic  iart^csl  em- 
ployer of  engineers  in  the  \vt)rid  and  the  federal  civil 
service  alone  utilizes  mon'  than  3.500  memhers  of 
the  ])rofession.  Thomas  I'".  Cam])hcll.  i)residcnt  of 
the  civil  service  commission,  said  Xov.  19  in  an  ad- 
dress liefore  the  W  ashington  Scjciety  of  Engineers. 

The  outstanding  api)eal  that  the  federal  civil  serv- 
ice makes  to  the  engineering  graduate  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for  constructive  puMic  service. 

The  civil  service  of  the  L'nited  States  will  not 
make  you  rich.  The  entrance  salaries  offered  to  re- 
cent graduates  are  cpiitc  as  good  as.  and  often  better 
than,  those  paid  in  private  employment.  Demon- 
strated ability  is  rewarded  by  jjromotion.  but  around 
S9.000  a  year  is  the  limit  in  the  classified  service,  and 
few.  of  course,  attain  that  grade.  Hut  the  govern- 
ment service  offers  a  wide  field  of  opportunitv  where 
individual  tastes  may  l)e  developed  and  where  real 
constructive  work  mav  be  done. 


Alaska  Railroad  Deficits 

Losses  continue  to  ])ile  up  for  the  government  in 
the  operation  of  the  .Alaskan  Railroad,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  Gov.  Parks  of  the  territory  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Will)ur  made  public  Xo- 
\ember  22. 

The  oi)erating  deficit  for  the  521  miles  of  railroad, 
in  which  the  government  has  sunk  upward  of  $70,- 
000.000  in  capital  investment  and  losses,  was  $1,231.- 
998  in  the  fiscal  year  1930.  an  increase  of  $281,287.  or 
30  per  cent  over  the  delicit  of  S950.711  in  the  fiscal 
year  1929. 

While  thoughtful,  well  informed  Americans  are 
oppo.sed  to  government  ownershij)  of  railroads  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  the  .\laska  road's  unhappy  condition 
is  not  due  to  mismanagement  by  the  o])erating 
authorities.  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample in  arguing  against  government  ownership. 
The  property  is  operated  by  competent  railroad  men. 
but  their  ability  can  not  overccjme  or  ofT-set  the  dead 
hand  of  the  interior  department  at  Washington,  long 
noted  for  what  the  Greeks  called  cacoeconomv, 
meaning,  bad.  discouraging,  irritating,  mismanage- 
ment. 

The  Greeks  have  given  us  many  words  useful  in 
referring  to  government  in  business,  but  the  old 
I'.nglish  adjectives,  circumlocutory  inefificiency.  serve 
admirably  in  discussing  the  .Alaska  Railroad.  This 
does  not  refer  to  Secretary  Wilbur.  One  does  not 
learn  railroading  merely  by  joining  the  President's 
cabinet.  Nothing  disclosed  in  the  secretarv's  biog- 
ra])hy  indicates  any  experience  fitting  him  for  the 
serious  duties  imposed  upon  him  in  respect  to  this 
politically-inspired  bit  of  construction.  He  should 
not  be  blamed.  However,  probablv  he  knows  as 
much  about  railroading  as  the  war  department 
knows  about  directing  a  freight  line  on  the  so-called 
waterways. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  co>t  more  th;in  70  million 


dollars,  and  that  money  came  from  millions  of  tax- 
payers in  the  United  States.  No  private  organiza- 
tion would  have  built  the  road,  but  the  wealthy  in- 
terests which  demanded  it  could  have  put  up  the 
cash  very  easily.  The  facts  will  come  out  soon.  To 
avoid  a  great  loss  many  more  millions  will  have  to 
l)e  spent.  There  is  a  tremendous  potential  freight 
tonnage  in  the  .Alaskan  territor\-.  It  is  an  enor- 
mously rich  country  very  much  underestimated  and 
little  understood  because  of  its  remoteness,  has  coal, 
ore.  fisheries,  timber  of  the  finest  quality,  and  many 
other  resources  to  support  a  railroad.  .At  present, 
however,  it  is  and  long  has  been  the  Chicago 
-Alton  of  the  Far  North.  The  present  line  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks  does  not  justify  the  cnormou> 
expenditures  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  forced  to  make.  The  continued  drain  on  the 
treasury  ought  to  give  the  lunise  and  senate  material 
for  much  debate.  However,  neither  ever  seems  to 
lack  in  this  res])ect. 


One-Fourth  for  Taxes 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  their  net  earnings  were  paid 
by  the  railroads  in  1929  in  taxes  to  the  various  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey of  railway  taxation  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics.  The  survey  covers  the  period  from  1890 
to  the  present,  and  shows  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  property,  activities,  and  traffic  of  the  railways  in 
1929  were  devoted  to  producing  net  earnings  suffici- 
ent to  pay  the  tax  on  railway  property  as  a  whole. 

Not  only  was  railway  taxation  in  1929  the  greatest 
in  amount  ever  recorded,  but  it  came  close  to  absorb- 
ing the  greatest  jjroportion  of  railway  gross  earnings. 
The  ratio  of  6.32  cents  of  taxes  for  each  dollar  of 
gross  earnings  in  1929  was  only  slightly  below  the 
corresi)on(ling  average  of  6.37  cents  for  l928,  and  was 
greater  than  in  any  year  except  1928  alone.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  net  earnings,  railway  taxes  in 
1929  absorbed  22.35  cents  of  every  dollar  of  net 
earnings. 

"Taxation  in  the  I'nited  States."  the  bureau  ex- 
plains, '"has  become  a  major  economic  problem : 
e\  ery  industry-  has  felt  its  increasing  burden  and 
every  industry  is  devoting  ;ittenlion  to  its  (jwn  tax 
problem. 

"That  taxes  are  rising  steadily  and  growing  pro- 
gressively more  burdensome  is  unquestionable.  It 
is  a  |)ublic  and  grave  })roblem  that  demands  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  railway  managers,  but  of  every 
corporation  and  every  citizen  as  well. 

"The  total  increase  in  railway  taxes,  during  the 
nearlv  two-score  vears  from  1890  to  1928.  was  from 
$31,000,000  to  $4 12.000.000.  an  increase  of  1,220  per 
cent." 


This  Noisy  World 

.\niericans  are  su])posed  to  be  the  most  ]n-ogres- 
sive  pecjple  on  earth,  particularly  in  engineering  con- 
struction, and  maybe  they  deserve  the  title.  But  no 
one  could  make  us  believe  it  after  a  summer  of  riv- 
eters on  two  sides  of  us.  ten  or  twelve  of  them  going 
at  once.  The  plain  truth  of  it  is  that  .Americans  are 
the  noisiest  human  beings  on  top  of  the  globe,  and  un- 
necessarily noisy.  They  seem  to  delight  in  it.  Many 
believe,  apparently,  that  noise  is  the  proof  of  indus- 
try, and  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true. 

But  it  doesn't  seem  necessary  to  deafen  the  people 
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of  Akron.  Ohio,  where  tlie  G()()(lyear-Ze])])elin  Corpn. 
is  building-  one  of  tlie  two  giant  dirigibles  for  the 
United  States  navy.  .\  total  of  6.500.000  rivet.s  will 
have  been  used  when  the  huge  ship,  to  be  named  the 
"Akron."  is  completed,  but  unlike  the  riveting  sys- 
tem used  in  the  construction  of  our  giant  skvscrap- 
ers,  the  hammering  of  these  rivets  is  done  almost 
noiselessly.  The  rivet.--  in  the  framework  of  the 
dirigible  are  "squeezed"'  into  place  by  hand  instead 
of  being  pounded  by  electric  or  air  hammers.  The 
"srjueezing"  device  resembles  nut  crackers,  with 
handles  about  18  inches  long.  One  rivet  at  a  time 
is  squeezed  and  one  squeeze  to  a  rivet  is  sufficient. 

.Since  writing  the  foregoing  paragrai)hs  a  large 
sign  has  been  placed  on  the  steel  structure  in  course 
of  erection  at  Fifth  and  Hill  streets,  Los  Angeles. 
It  reads: 

Our  sincere  apologies  to  our  m-ighlxirs  for  tlic  un- 
avoidable annoyance  this  hammering  must  occasion. 

There  may  be  some  good  reason  why  rivets  can 
not  be  ])inched  into  place  in  the  steel  constructioii  of 
a  large  building.  But  at  the  moment  we  can't  think 
of  one. 


It  Doesn't  Seem  Possible 

Aren't  men  the  strangest  creatures?  Don't  you 
remember  how.  a  few  years  ago.  the  country  was 
astcmished  \^■hc•n  it  was  discovered  that  the  prize- 
winning  paintings  in  a  Chicago  exhibit  were  the 
works  of  business  men  whom  no  one  had  suspected 
of  any  such  artistic  ability?  Then  came  the  story 
about  Charles  G.  Dawes,  vice  ])resident.  and  now 
ambassador  to  Great  ])ritain,  and  his  exceptionally 
fine  work  in  music,  ^len  carrying  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens in  business  or  government,  it  seems,  must  have 
some  outlet  for  expression  of  the  really  finer  ele- 
ments of  their  characters. 

And  here  comes  the  most  startling  story  of  all.  in 
our  estimation,  about  Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — startling 
because  the  ten  or  eleven  men  making  up  this  over- 
strained governmental  body  are  not  sui)])osed  to  have 
a  moment  to  spare  for  anything  outside  the  bastile 
in  which  they  work  their  wonders.  Someone  told  us 
not  long  ago  that  the  I.  C.  C.  members  have  to  carry 
their  lunch  ncnvday.s,  or  ])erhaps  we  should  say 
luncheons. 

"Clyde  Aitchison."  say>  the  Washington  writer, 
"is  perhai)s  official  Washington's  most  celebrated 
musician.  His  flute,  his  liaton.  and  his  ability  as  a 
composer  have  made  him  almost  as  well  known  in 
the  capital  as  his  position  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

"With  his  silver  flute  he  has  made  lor  himself  a 
reputation  that  compares  favorably  with  real  mas- 
ters of  this  instrument. 

"The  conversion  of  the  invocation  of  ivurydice  in 
Peri's  opera.  'Ori)luus' — the  first  complete  opera 
ever  written — into  a  choral  harmonized  in  the  old 
style  has  delighted  music  lovers  in  four  of  the  larg- 
est cities  in  the  East.  -And  his  version  of  the  Schwa- 
bian  score,  'I  Have  an  C)ld  Sweetheart."  is  just  as 
popular.    And  there  are  others  from  his  pen. 

"P)Ut  as  an  orchestra  conductor.  Commissioner 
Aitchison  is  known  the  best.  Down  at  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue he  has  built  up  a  male  chorus  of  40  voices  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  organizations  of  its  kinrl  in 
Washington.    It  is  called  the  Interstate  Commerce 


•Male  Chorus  and  is  composeil  nf  examiner>  and 
other  employes  of  the  commission." 

We  wonder — and  we  do  it  in  the  utmost  humility — 
whether  the  commissioner  ever  has  tried  the  new 
theme  st)ng  written  for  the  Recapture  scene  in  the 
thrilling  railroad  tragedy,  "The  (ireat  Divide."  It 
is  called  "(^ut  W  here  the  Xet  i-  I.ow." 


What?  Sixty  Cents? 

.\  i)assenger  on  the  Canadian  National's  Con- 
tinental Limited  reported  the  otlier  day,  finding  a 
])earl  worth  S75  in  one  of  the  oysters  served  him. 
The  story  was  all  right  until  we  read  that  the  dinner 
cost  (jnly  60  cents.  Is  I-^ir  licnry  trying  t"  ruin 
the  game? 


Discouraged? 

Jonathan  C.  Gibson,  chairman  of  the  Recapture 
I'.oard  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
resigned.  Despairing,  perha])s.  of  ever  recapturing^ 
anything,  Mr.  Gibson  is  going  into  private  law  prac- 
tice.   Now,  let's  repeal  the  law  he  tried  to  enforce. 


Train  Telephone  Service  Popular 

It  is  reported  that  the  t\vo-wa\'  commercial  tele- 
phone service  established  AprW  28.  now  used  on  the 
jxissenger  trains  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
l)etween  Montreal  and  Toronto,  a  run  of  al)out 
miles,  is  proving-  successful.  The  number  of  calls 
handled  varies  considerably  from  day  to  day.  On 
some  occasions  a  train  has  handled  as  high  as  31 
calls  on  a  single  trip,  while  the  total  number  of  calls 
for  the  first  five  months  of  operation  was  791. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  ojH'ration  about  60 
])er  cent  of  the  messages  handled  were  "curiosity  " 
calls,  and  20  i)er  cent  business  conversations.  The 
latter  now  constitute  about  65  per  cent  f)f  the  vol- 
ume, social  calls  about  25  ])er  cent,  while  the  curi- 
osity messages  have  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 

Most  of  us  hope  for  a  degree  of  seclusion  while 
traveling.  Certainly  we  welcome  the  days  when  we 
are  safe  from  the  telephone. 

Advertising  Did  It 

In  a  .--up])lement  to  the  edition  of  November  12.  the 
United  .States  Daily  prints  a  page  advertisement  of 
the  j.  Walter  Thomi)son  Company,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest  and  oldest  advertising  agencies.  This 
page  advertisement  contains  these  lines: 

Our  figures  reveal  tiiat  of  all  our  clients  whose  sales 
positions  are  reasonably  de|)cn(lcnt  upon  aflvertising : 

75%  arc  ahead  of  1929  positions 

S7.5%  arc  ahead  of  1928  positions 
— all  without  extraordinary  appropriations. 

The  point  to  em|)liasize  here  is  first  this:  In  times 
of  economic  dei)ression  we  hear  i)rincipally  about 
the  laggin.g  industries,  those  whose  earnings  are 
lower  than  in  better  times.  Rarely  <loes  anyone  issue 
reports  about  the  firms  that  are  ahearl. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  I.  Walter  'l"h<impson"s 
clients  report  sales  |)()sitions  ahead  of  1929  and  S7.5 
per  cent  ahead  of  192S.  Why? 

\'n\\  know.  "S'ou  don't  have  to  ask  Dad.  Vou 
know  they  are  all  advertisers.  It  isn't  a  new  thrmghl. 
but  it  is  alwavs  pertinent:  We  niijrht  never  know 
the  hen  had  laid  an  egg  if  -he  kej)!  her  mouth 
shut. 
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Railroads  Are  Buying  Equipment 

A  Special  Editorial  of  Good  Cheer 
Based  on  Telegrams  From  Executives 
Planning  Programs  Costing  Millions 


THE  .M.\^■^■  indu.^tries  eimct'rned  in  the  niamifac- 
tiire  cif  ecjuipiiu-nt.  materials  and  supplies — the 
thinfjs  with  which  railroads  are  made — and  rail- 
road men  and  their  families,  too.  ought  to  find  cheer 
for  Christmas  in  this  latest  news  from  W'ashin.s^ton. 

To  tell  it  hriefly  and  clearly,  as  all  good  news 
should  be  told,  it  is  necessar\-  only  to  say  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  hy  permitting 
common-sense  and  perfectly  proper  adjustments  of 
the  de])reciation  accounts  of  certain  roads,  makes  it 
])ossil)le  for  them  to  put  men  hack  to  work,  to  s])end 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  e(|ui])nient  which  might 
not  otherwise  ha\e  been  undertaken  for  several 
months. 

Railroacl  men  who  have  been  idle  and  nnw  ha\'e 
a  chance  to  go  back  to  the  job  may  not  undcr>tand 
depreciation  accounts,  but  the  supplx  men,  the  manu- 
f.'ictnrers  know  all  about  them.  It  is  enough  right 
now  to  say  that  dei)reciation  seems  to  ha\e  a  differ- 
enl  front  e\ery  time  it  a])pears  in  the  commission. 
I'".\ery  case  seem>  to  c.ill  for  different  consideration. 
All  we  need  to  know  at  the  moment,  with  Christ- 
mas staring  us  in  the  face,  is  that  numerous  roads 
are  announcing  mighty  interesting  programs,  in- 
volving the  s])ending  of  millions.  This,  of  course, 
means  work.  Work  means  money,  ;ind  money  means 
a  .Merry  Christmas. 

The  first  cheerful  news  came  in  a  telegram  from 
Charles  E.  Denney.  president  of  the  ICrie  Railroad. 
re])lying  to  an  incpiiry  sent  to  several  of  the  ])rinci- 
])al  lines  resi)ecting  plans  for  the  winter.  Mr. 
Denney  says  the  commission's  action  in  granting 
authority  to  adjust  depreciation  accounts  enables  the 
iirie  to  start  "a  quite  heavy  ])rograin  of  retirement 
of  equipment."  .Several  hiuidred  men  on  furlough 
have  been  ])ut  b.ack  to  work.  Mere  is  Mr.  l)enne\'s 
message : 

Our  l)iulm-t  fi)r  P'.il  has  not  been  apijfoved.  Deliv- 
ery not  C|uitc  completed  on  more  than  nine  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  e(|uipnient  ordered  for  19,?(). 

Our  efniipnient.  track,  and  facilities  have  been  fully 
maintained  durinji  the  year,  and  now  are  in  better  con- 
dition than  ever.  We  expect  to  continue  full  mainte- 
nance program  during  19,31. 

Recent  action  of  the  Interstate  Connnerce  Commission 
in  granting  us  authority  to  adjust  our  depreciation  ac- 
comus  makes  if  possible  for  us  to  start  a  quite  heavy 
lirogram  of  retirement  of  equipment.  Several  hundred 
furloughed  men  have  just  been  recalled  to  do  this  work 
which  is  to  be  carried  on  through  next  year. 

T,ooking  to  its  future  efificient  operation  the  I'"rie 
ajiplied  to  the  commission  recently  for  jjermission 
to  increase  its  de])reciation  reserves  through  the 
charge  of  $21,966,000  to  sur])lus.  This,  being  granted, 
enables  the  V.riti  to  take  another  step  in  its  rehabili- 
tation i)rogram  begun  in  1927.  While  8805  units  of 
equipment  were  retired  in  1927.  it  was  necessary  for 
the  road  to  retain  some  equii^ment  of  obsolete  types 
until  additional  e<|ui|)menl  was  purcha.-ed. 


In  the  i)ast  four  years  the  Krie  has  purchased  194 
locomotives.  178  jjassenger  cars.  5875  freight  cars 
and  cert.'iin  other  luiscellaneous  equipment. 

It  now  i)ro])oses  to  retire,  over  a  si.x-year  i)eriod, 
19.3  locomotives.  18,070  freight  cars,  280  ])assenger 
cars,  600  luiits  of  work  equi])ment  and  ten  units  of 
lloating  equipment,  or  a  total  of  19,153  tniits,  replac- 
ing this  with  new  and  modern  e(|uipment. 

The  $21,966,000  charged  to  profit  and  loss  surplus 
provides  for  an  adjustment  of  the  road's  depreciation 
rate  to  a  straight  4  ])er  cent  applied  to  cost  on  all 
classes  of  ec(ui])ment,  with  the  exce])tion  of  gasoline 
motor  cars  and  luotor  equi])ment  of  such  cars.  ( )n 
this  equipment  the  rate  of  5  and  12'/j  per  cent,  re- 
spectivel}-.  a  year  are  used. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Te.xas  comes  up  with  a  real 
Christmas  tree  for  business  and  the  employes.  The 
newly-elected  ])resident,  M.  H.  Cahill.  wires  Traiis- 
poi  tatiou  to  this  cheerful  eflfect  : 

Our  ljudget  for  1931  is  still  in  preparation,  but  we  con- 
template improvements  costing  $').5()().00()  which  will  pro- 
vide a  program  comparable  to  that  of  19,UI.  The  prin- 
cipal projects  will  be  roadway  improvement  and  rail  and 
bridge  programs,  our  retpiirements  not  calling  for  ex- 
tensive eipiipment  additions  at  present. 

In  contributing  to  the  relief  of  unemployment  we  ob- 
tained special  authority  recently  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  enabling  us  to  resume  operations 
in  our  locomotive  and  car  sht)ps.  L'nder  this  special 
authoritv  all  equipment  units  not  immediately  needed  io 
handle  trallic  are  undergoing  shopping,  the  charges  be- 
ing carried  in  suspense  until  such  time  as  e<iuii)meiit  is 
l)laced  in  service,  rather  than  being  charged  to  current 
operation,  lunployment  is  thus  jjrovided  for  forces  in 
shops  that  otherwise  might  be  shut  down. 

President  l)a\is  of  the  Delaware,  Lack.'i wanna 
\\  e-^tt  rn,  wires: 

Remembering  oiu"  promise  to  I 'resident  Hoover  to 
carry  on  during  19,30  the  same  as  if  normal  times  pre- 
vailed, the  Lackawanna  completed  its  great  terminal 
warehouse  and  local  freight  statii>n  in  Jersey  City;  went 
ahead  with,  ami  shall  almost  complete  the  electrification 
of  about  l(il)  miles  of  track  in  northern  New  Jerse.\ 
suburban  zone,  and  held  closely  to  its  regular  maiiUe- 
naiice  program.  Consequently,  wc  shall  enter  19,31  bet- 
ter than  ordinarily  equipped.  If  business  iniproves  in 
the  spring  we  e.xpect  to  want  some  locomotives,  freight 
cars,  shop  tools,  and  25. ()()()  tons  of  rails. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines.  President  (iornian  wires, 
has  followed  a  i)rogram  of  stabilized  em])lo}  inent  in 
the  present  depression.  While  e(|ui])ment  recpiire- 
ments  for  19.31  have  not  been  determined,  Mr.  Gor- 
man s.ays  his  company  ex])ects  to  continue  kee])ing 
every  ])ossible  man  ;it  work  consistent  with  business 
requirements. 

The  New  Haven  Svstem,  President  Pelley  wires 
us.  is  now  receixing  33  lutiltiple  tinit  cars  and  trail- 
ers, and  hired  50  additional  men  December  1,  to 
a])ply  the  electrical  equipment.  In  19,30  the  New 
Haven  rclmilt  f)33  freight  cars  in  its  shops,  and 
(  Continued  on  Page  45  ) 


The 

Model 
Terminal 


for 

Montreal 

Making  a  Dream 
Come  True 

By  E.  W.  Gaffe 


MONTREAL,  Canada's  commer- 
cial, financial  and  trans])orta- 
lion  metroiK)lis,  is  to  have  one 
of  the  world's  finest  transportation 
terminals,  The  culmination  of  many 
years'  thought  and  plannin,-,',  it  will 
render  to  this  busy  center  the  bene- 
fits of  coordinated  efifort  in  handling 
the  heavy  freight  and  ])assenger  traf- 
fic which  two  transcontinental  rail- 
ways now  receive  and  deliver  to  the 
ships  of  the  seven  seas,  and  insuring 
to  the  many  agencies  involved  the  ut- 
most in  economies  of  o])eration.  At 
a  cost  of  $50,000,000.  the  outgrown 
and  haphazard  system  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  centralized  terminal 
which  may  well  serve  as  a  model. 

The  Canadian  government  apiMf)- 
])riated  the  necessary  money,  one- 
fifth  of  which  was  expended  dur- 
ing 19.^0  in  the  execution  of  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching,  comprehen- 
sive endeavors  launched  in  recent 
years  to  place  the  trans])ortation  busi- 
ness of  one  of  the  world's  jjrincipal 
ports  upon  an  efficiently  operated 
basis.  Direction  of  the  work  is  un- 
der the  immediate  control  of  engi- 
neers of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways,   the    government-owned  and 
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controlled  s\-stem.  althnugh  an  invita- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  privately- 
operated  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
])artici])ate. 

In  the  development  of  a  comnui- 
nitv.  as  in  the  expansion  of  an  indus- 
try, an  essential  factor  is  the  ability  to' 
antici])ate  future  needs.  A  consider- 
ation of  the  future's  re(|uirements  be- 
comes the  more  desirable  if  commer- 
cial and  civic  <levelo])ment  is  to  pro- 
ceed along  organized  lines  without 
necessitating  cx|icnsive  and  laborious 
leconstruction  at  a  future  date.  Fail- 
ure thus  to  look  into  the  futiu'c  lias 
been  an  exi)ensive  item  in  the  man- 
agement of  more  than  one  transporta- 
tion venture,  'i'he  men  chargerl  with 
modernizing  Montreal's  transporta- 
tion facilities  hope  to  cscai)c  such 
hazards. 

ICver  since  Montreal  was  foundc*!, 
back  in  1534.  like  Topsv.  it  has  "ju.st 
grovved"  too  often  without  Icaflcrshiji 
and  with  little  thought  of  concentra- 
tion of  transi)ortation  terminals.  ( )ne 
railway  spotted  a  station  here,  an- 
other down  the  wharf.  .Ml  this  made 
Montreal  a  horror  to  shippers  and 
travelers  alike,  and  called  for  expen- 
sive and  time-onsumiiig  trouble  in 


transfer   fiom  one  line  to  another. 

Tlanned  with  an  eye  t<j  the  future, 
with  consideration  not  only  of  the 
needs  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
wa\>.  but  also  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing metro))olis  of  Canada,  the  new 
terminal  will  fill  a  long  felt  need." 
.says  S.  J.  Hungerford,  vice  president 
of  o])erations  and  construction  of  the 
Canaflian  National,  the  executive  in 
charge  of  the  work.  "  The  i)lans  were 
not  an  overnight  develo|)ment.  For 
vcars  our  engineers  have  sought  to 
solve  the  |)roblem  of  suitai)le  termi- 
nals for  Montreal :  tliese  now  envisage 
not  onlv  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
ern pas'^enger  terminal,  but.  jH-rforce. 
also  the  removal,  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  grade  crossings  within  the 
city. 

"Cnder  the  |)lans.  all  lines  entering 
the  new  terminal  will  be  electrified, 
renjoving  tlie  smoke  luiisance  from 
the  city's  bu><iness  district.  Some  nf 
the  benefits  which  the  jilans  of  Chic! 
iMigineer  ( ).  V>.  Itrown  and  his  stafT, 
will  insure  are :  The  creation  of  a 
large  mo<lern  station :  coonlination  nf 
existing  railway  facilities:  economies 
in  operation  ;  extension  of  freight  ac- 
commofjation.  and  tlie  solving  of  a 
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serious  problem  by  eliminatin.<j  fjraclo 
crossings  in  a  densely  jiopulated 
area." 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  $50,000.- 
000  to  be  ex])en(led  will  be  required 
for  the  elimination  of  dans,'erous  level 
crossin<{s,  many  of  which  have  been 
an  issue  for  a  generation.  The  remain- 
der will  be  used  in  constructing  the 
terminal  and  building  17)4  niiles  of 
railway  lines  within  the  city  neces- 
sary in  connecting  the  existing  lines 
in  the  process  of  coordination.  Part 
of  the  new  lines  will  enable  the  C.  X. 
R.  to  take  full  advantage  of  lines  and 
facilities  in  the  east  and  west  sections 
of  the  city  and  its  environs.  These 
are  now  so  widely  separated  that 
transfers  may  be  effected  only.  I)y 
using  the  heavily  loaded  lines  of  the  ? 
harbor  railways,  or  by  a  haul  owr^ 
the  company's  own  lines  a  distance  of  ; 
108.4  miles.  By  the  construction  of. 
a  new  link,  located  behind  Mount 
Royal,  th'^  distance  will  be  rt;duced  to 
20.4  miles,  and  great  econoiiiies  ,in 
cost  and  time  be  effected.  In  addi- 
tion, a  new  industrial  and  residential 
area,  not  now  served  by  anv  trans- 
portation system,  will  be  made  avail- 
al)le. 

The  new  terminal  is  being  built 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  district, 
between  Cathcart  street,  on  the  north. 
St.  .\ntoine,  on  the  south.  Mansfield, 


on  the  west,  and  ."^t.  (ienevieve.  on 
the  east,  convenient  to  the  hotel. 
siiopj)ing,  business  and  theater  dis- 
trict. The  station  facilities  will  be 
almost  entirely  below  the  street  level, 
leaving  a  large  proportion  of  the  sur- 
face area,  some  6(X),000  sfpiare  feet, 
for  rental  ample  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  investment  involved  in  the 
l)assenger  terminal. 

New  streets  will  be  thrust  through, 
cr  over,  the  structure,  and  plans  will 
]3ermit  tht  im])roving  of  existing 
streets  surrounding  the  terminal  area 
to  handle  increaseil  traffic  incident  to 
the  gro\j'ing  use  >jf  motor  cars.  Pas- 
sengers will  l)e"al)le  to  enter  the  ter- 
minal from  various  streets  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  the  entrances 
an(I  exits  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles 
wiU  be  am])le  to  accommodate  heavv 
traffic,  now  and  in  the  future. 

.\  double-tube  subway  for  vehicles 
will  be  constructed  under  Mcdill 
C  ollege  avenue,  extending  south  from 
C  athcart  street  to  a  point  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  St.  Catherine  street, 
designed  to  prevent  congestion  of 
street  traffic  and  delay  to  vehicles  at 
the.se  busy  intersections. 

The  trackage  capacity  to  be  pro- 
\ided  at  first  will  be  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  terminal,  in 
New  \'ork,  exclusive  of  the  special 
suburban  facilities  (at  that  terminal  ). 


and  equal  to  that  of  the  new  Toronto 
terminal.  Plans  ])ermit  of  enlarge- 
ment, as  necessary,  up  to  a  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  the  Grand  Central 
terminal,  exclusive  of  suljurban  area. 

X'ictoria  bridge,  which  spans  the 
.St.  Lawrence,  will  be  connected  with 
the  new  terminal  by  means  of  a  via- 
duct, reducing  by  two  miles  the  dis- 
tance which  ])assenger  trains  now 
travel,  and  eliminating  numerous 
dangerous  level  crossings.  For  a  part 
of  the  distance  the  viaduct  structure 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
steel  spans  over  the  streets;  these 
s])ans  will  have  concrete  docks  and 
the  tracks  throughout  will  be  set  in 
rock  ballast  to  minimize  noise  and 
eliminate  dust.  The  design  of  the 
structure  is  of  a  ])leasing  character, 
adding  to  the  neighborhood  through 
which  it  passes,  with  si)ecial  atten- 
tion to  artistic  features  of  all  bridges 
which  cross  streets.  These  sections 
will  have  storage  si)ace  beneath,  eith- 
er for  use  of  the  railway  or  rent.'d 
])ur])oses. 

l'"or  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
the  viaduct  will  be  of  steel  construc- 
tion and  earth  embankment,  accord- 
ing to  the  to]jogra])hy  spanned.  This 
new  short  city  line  will  ronove  from 
the  i)resent  traffic  route  fully  (SO  per 
cent  of  th^  i)asscnger  traffic,  and  route 
it  over  the  shorter  route  with  no  level 
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crossings.  This  will  prove  econoiuical, 
since  not  nearly  so  heavy  a  mileage 
will  he  required  to  handle  increased 
traffic.  This  saving,  I\Ir.  Hungerford 
explained,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
paying  the  cost  of  the  new  direct 
viaduct,  while  the  two  miles  shorter 
distance,  considering  the  large  num- 
her  of  trains  operated,  will  represent 
a  sul)stantial  saving  in  operation. 

Coordination  of  all  passenger  traf- 
fic in  one  terminal  permits  use  of  the 
j)resent  Bonaventure  ])assenger  ter- 
minal as  a  freight  terminal.  Situated 
iri  the  heart  of  the  commercial  dis- 
trict, this  insures  greater  economv 
and  efficiency  to  the  wholesale  and 
retail  districts  in  the  speedy  delivery 
of  goods  and  their  ]^rf)mpt  carriage 
to  stores  and  warehouses. 

A  douhle  track  line  will  he  ])roject- 
ed  from  the  new  terminal  to  Val 
Royal,  via  jMount  Royal,  to  hring 
trains  from  Coteau  to  the  central 
point.  This  route  provides  an  al- 
most completely  gracle-sei)arated  line 
for  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the 
new  station,  with  hut  two  level  cross- 
ings to  he  eliminated.  This  new  line 
will  become  an  important  passenger 
feeder. 

A  new  single  track  line,  ten  miles 
in  length,  from  I-ongue  Pointe  to 
Eastern  Junction,  near  Mount  Royal, 
provides  an  urgently-needed  link  be- 
tween the  various  yards  and  tracks 
in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  city  and 
those  serving  the  north,  west  and 
south  sides.  The  shortest  route  now 
over  the  Canadian  National  lines  be- 
tween Longue  Pointe,  in  the  east, 
and  Turcot,  in  the  west,  is  via  Joliette 
and  Rinfret  Junction,  a  distance  of 
108.4  miles,  while  via  the  new  route, 
arrmnd  Mount  Royal,  this  distance 


will  lie  reduced  to  only  20.4  miles.  In 
a  similar  manner,  direct  connection 
with  Montreal's  waterfront,  both  for 
passenger  and  freight,  and  greater 
economv  in  joining  rail  with  sail,  is 
to  lie  ]ir()vidcd  by  new  short  routes 
joining  new  lines  with  the  steamshij) 
docks. 

.\n  enginchouse  and  other  terminal 
t'acilities  will  be  established  near 
Mount  i\oval.  and  the  coach  vard 
moved  lo  a  site  beside  the  new  l'(,inl 
St.  Charles  shops,  thus  insuring  sub- 
stantial operating  economies.  The 
towering  office  structure  to  be  erected 
over  the  terminal  will  permit  of  con- 
centrating the  executive  and  clerical 
staffs  of  Canadian  National  in  one 
building  instead  of  in  14  wiflely  sep- 
arated office  buildings. 

At  ])resent  the  Canadian  I'acific 
Railway  has  no  entrance  to  the  west 
end  of  the  harbor.  In  tlie  interest 
of  e.\i)ort  traffic  and  port  develop- 
ment the  plan  provides  for  the  two 
lines  joiiuly  constructing  a  large  new 
freight  vard  on  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  Point  St.  Charles.  Like- 
wise, the  Montreal  harbor  commis- 
sioners are  lo  construct  a  double  track 
line  from  their  existing  tracks  to  the 
new  freight  yard  to  handle  harbor 
traffic. 

Some  conception  of  the  gigantic 
])roi)orti()ns  of  the  terminal  jiroject 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  en- 
gineers are  confroiUcd  with  the  task 
of  excavating  and  moving  some 
000.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock.  The  excavation  work  to  be 
performed  in  providing  station  track- 
age at  the  present  tunnel  terminal 
site  alone  involves  removal  of  some 
1,100.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock,  to  extend  existing  lines  and  prn- 


vide  efficient  mean>  of  ingress  to  the 
new  terminal.  Taken  all  in  all.  the 
Montreal  terminal  project  is  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  and  gigantic 
at  ])resent  under  execution,  and  may 
well  become  the  model  for  other 
"fowiiiL^  traflic  centers. 


Increase  Port  Facilities 

.Members  of  the  X'ancouver  har- 
bor commission  are  engaged  in  car- 
rving  out  a  SlO.OOO.tXK)  imiirovement 
])rogram  to  im])rove  transportation 
facilities  to  meet  increasing  demands. 
The  extensive  ])rojects  under  way  in- 
clude an  ocean  i)ier,  water  front  cold 
storage  plant,  fish  storage  and  fish 
whapf.  and  extensive  additions  to 
three  terminal  grain  elcvatt)rs.  adding 
5.000.0(X)  bushels  to  the  port's  stor- 
age facilities.  These  ad<litions  will 
give  \'ancouver  a  storage  capacity  of 
'l9.8S.\000  bushels,  aiul  one  of  the 
most  modern  rail-to-ship  handling 
svstems  in  existence. 


1  he  New  Jerusalem 

The  cilv  of  New  York  has  5.600.- 
(KX)  people,  of  whom  nearly  2.000.000 
are  foreign  born.  It  has  nmrc  Ital- 
ians than  Home,  more  Irish  than 
Dublin,  more  (iermans  than  P.reinen. 
and  one-tenth  of  all  the  jews  in  the 
world.  I-ast  but  not  least,  it  has 
more  telephones  than  London.  Paris, 
Berlin.  Petrograd  and  Rome  com- 
bined. 


"Here's  a  man  writes  to  our  mo- 
tor dci)artmcnt  for  a  good  finish  for 
his  car." 

"Tell  him  tfi  stall  it  on  any  railroad 

crossing." 
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PiraeiiN  'r«M-iiiiii:il.   I  ii  tfriirhnii  Klcrlrir 
ItiiiUvay  HniiiiiiiK-  to  A t Iumin.  r4*t'4*e. 

Queer  Si2:hts  on  Furopean 
Railroads 

/.'.V  A.  I,.  H.  Stkkict 

M\  I'lusT  jj;Iinipsc  of  tlu-  S'lii- 
])l()n-(  )ric'nt  Kx])re.ss.  as  it 
was  al)()ut  to  \m\\  out  from 
Istanbul  ( ConstantiiU)])le )  on  its 
journey  throiij,Mi  the  heart  of  l"u- 
rope  to  Paris.  l)ej^an  witli  an  admira- 
tion for  the  hixurious  e<|uii)ment.  and 
ended  witli  a  snicker  over  tlie  anti- 
(|uated  oil-I)nrninsi  lamjjs  tliat  seemed 
so  mucli  out  of  place  on  an  otherwise 
modern  locomotive.  There  were  five 
of  them,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pilot,  one  at  the  to])  of  the  front  end 
of  the  hoiler.  and  one  at  each  rear 
corner  of  the  tender. 

These  oil-hmniint;  lamps  are  to  1)e 
seen  on  many  luirojjean  railroads.  If 
there  are  electric  hea<lli<;hts  in  use. 
[  did  not  chance  to  see  one. 

One  Saturday  nitjht.  after  payinj; 
a  hasty  visit  to  Shakesi)eare's  Ijirth- 
place  and  .Ann  Hathaway 's  cottaj^e  in 
Stratford-on-.\von,  I  stood  on  the 
station  platform  waitins,^  for  a  train 
toward  Lf)ndon.  While  I  wondered 
what  sort  of  immortal  i)oem  the  bard 
of  .Avon  would  have  written  had  he 
fjot  as  little  dinner  for  his  money  as 
1  had  just  eaten  in  his  home  town, 
the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  prfi- 
claimed  the  approach  of  a  train.  Hav- 
ing a  special  fondness  for  seein.tj  a 
train  apjjroach  a  station  at  ni<,dn  with 
a  flood  of  white  lij^ht  ahead  of  it,  I 
w  atchefl  for  it.  But  the  brif^ht  glare 


never  showed  up.  I'resently,  I  saw 
soniethin,t;'  cominjj  around  a  curve. 
Inokiui;  like  a  dim  motorcycle  lifjht. 
It  proved  to  be  the  train  I'd  heard 
ap])r<)achino[.  a  goods  ( freight )  train. 
.\s  it  rushed  throu.i(h  the  station  it 
was  almost  amusing  to  see  several 
of  those  little  four-wheeled  freight 
cars  thev  use  over  there  loaded  with 
small  ([uantities  of  i)ine  flooring  or 
similar  lumber.  The  boards  were  too 
long  to  lie  flat,  so  they  i)rojected  at 
an  angle  into  the  air  over  the  rear 
end  of  the  cars.  flai)])ing  together  as 
the  train  dashed  along  on  its  un- 
lighted  way. 


I'" rum  the  heart  of  P>uda])est.  Hun- 
gary, to  the  city's  princi])al  park  and 
recreation  center  extends  an  interest- 
ing subway.  .Single  cars  about  as  long 
as  our  largest  city  street  cars  oi)e- 
rate  over  the  line,  and  under  two  or 
three  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
llioroughfares.  luUrance  and  e.xit  are 
ibrougb  the  side  dt)ors.  The  interior 
resembles  the  cabin  of  a  launch,  with 
end  seats  forming  almost  half  cir- 
cles. Magazines  are  ])rovided  for  the 
passengers  who  ])ay  a  fare  of  four  or 
five  cents. 


It  the  peo])le  of  .\thens  and  Istan- 
bid  (Constantinople)  had  advantages 
in  other  res])ects  on  a  jiar  with  their 
local  trans])ortatiiin  facilities,  they 
would  be  e.xceedinglv  u])-tn-date.  I'Or 
neatness,  modern  e(|ui])nu'nt  and  fre- 
quent trains,  no  interurban  electric 
railway  e.xcels  the  line  that  operates 
between  Piraeus  and  .\tbens.  There 
are  first  and  second  class  cars,  with 
an  exterior  finish  the  color  of  wal- 
nut. l''or  some  distance  midc  r  Athens 
ihe  tracks  are  carried  in  a  subwav 
ending  in  the  heart  of  that  citv. 

I'lving  u])  and  down  and  across  tbc' 


liosjihorus  from  Istanbul  i.s  a  fleet 
of  ferry  boats  as  modern  and  fleet 
as  those  that  o])erate  on  San  I'ran- 
cisco  Bav,  although  more  closel\-  re- 
.senibling  in  tv])e  the  Wilson  Line 
boats  running  in  the  Delaware  below 
1  'hiladelphia. 

l>uses  o])erated  in  .\thens.  Istan- 
bul, and  other  cities  of  the  Xear  l""ast 
compare  very  favoralily  with  Ameri- 
can buses.  The  anti(|uated  api)earanei' 
of  street  cars  shows  that  street  rail- 
ways are  not  holding  their  own  with 
motor  vehicles. 


The  ticket  ])inich  used  b\-  railway 
ticket  collectors  in  this  country  is  a 
very  ladylike  looking  device  when 
comj)ared  with  the  clumsy,  heavy 
ptmches  used  on  most  Kuro|)ean  rail- 
ways. The  latter  are  devoid  of  nickel 
or  other  similar  finish,  are  ei.ght  or 
nine  inches  long,  and  look  as  if  it 
were  as  easy  to  carry  them  about  as 
a  car  sealer  or  monkey-wrench.  The 
length  and  weight  of  these  i)unches 
are  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  device  contains  a  whistle  and  a 
means  of  locking  and  unlocking  the 
doors  of  cars.  There  may  be  other 
uses  to  which  these  combination  tools 
are  adapted.  To  say  the  least  they  do 
not  comi)are  in  a])i)earancc  with  our 
trim  little  nickel-jjlated  ])unches. 

Looking  from  a  car  window  on  a 
train  from  Malmo  to  Stockholm, 
.Sweden,  as  we  sto])])ed  a  few  minutes 
at  the  station  in  l.imd,  I  noted  a 
building  on  the  railntad  premises 
with  this  sign  on  it:  "( iodsmagasin." 
1  had  heard  that  ])reachers  ])ai(l  cut 
rates  for  railway  transi)ortation.  but 
the  idea  of  a  railroad  compan\-  ])ro- 
viding  ground  for  use  in  ])ublisbing 
a  religious  ])eriodical  seemed  t(j  re- 
i|i:iri'  fm"tlu'r  looking  into.  Investiga- 
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more  graceful  l)y  the  circumstance 
tliat  lie  was  bow-le.sjfjetl. 


A  (ireek  Hiiilnjij  <'ar.  T>  piciil  of 
]Oiiro|>«':iii  Krei(slil  fjirs. 


tion.  as  well  as  a  second  look  at  the 
l)uil(lin<;-,  disclosed  that  the  sign 
meant  "Goods  magazine,"'  or  freight 
warehouse. 


'J"o  the  American  used  to  the  rail- 
road conductor's  uplifted  hand  as  a 
signal  to  the  engineer  to  start  a  train, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the 
various  substitutes  utilized  on  Euro- 
pean railroads.  Common  among  these 
substitutes  for  the  conductor's  wav- 
ing hand  are  whistles,  green  flags, 
and  a  stick  with  a  disc  at  the  upper 
end  resembling  a  target.  When  one 
of  the.se  devices  is  suddenly  raised 
above  the  heads  of  ])assengers  on  the 
platform,  exhibiting  a  black  bulls- 
eye,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a 
wild  and  woolly  two-gun  Westerner 
traveling  in  Holland,  or  one  of  the 
other  countries  in  which  this  kind  of 
signal  is  used,  might  regard  it  as  a 
challenge  to  his  accuracy  as  a  pistol 
shot.  Apparently,  all  departure  sig- 
nals in  Europe  are  most  comnioniy 
given  by  either  the  stationmaster  or 
one  of  his  subordinates. 


When  my  train  from  Hamburg, 
Germany,  to  Amsterdam.  Holland, 
stoijped  at  the  frontier  station  in  The 
Netherlands  f(jr  customs  inspection.  I 
had  a  chance  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  i)latform  and  get  my  first  view 
of  a  Dutch  locomotive.  Like  most, 
if  not  all,  other  Jun'opean  engines, 
they  do  not  wear  bells.  The  reason 
is  not  apparent,  unless  so  much  brass 
is  used  on  the  boiler  bands  an(l  sand 
and  steam  domes  that  there  is  not 
enough  left  to  make  a  bell. 

A  light  engine  moved  thrtnigh  the 
station,  and  to  warn  jjassengers  on 
the  platform  against  apjmjaching  too 
near  the  edge,  a  uniformed  attendant 
walked  abreast  the  ])ilot  of  the  lo- 
comotive, ringing  a  hand-bell!  He 
maintained  his  position  just  opposite 
the  i)ilot,  regardless  of  the  increasing 
si)eed  of  the  engine.  Before  he 
reached  the  farther  end  of  the  i^lat- 
form,  his  walk  had  become  almost  a 
run.   which   was  not  rendered  any 


The  traveler  who  has  "seen  .Amer- 
ica first"  and  then  journeyed  abroad 
will  ai)i)reciate  on  his  return  as  he 
has  not  before  the  liberal  privileges 
of  free  checking  of  baggage  on  our 
trains.  My  first  railroad  journey  on  a 
trip  through  nineteen  countries  of 
luuope  was  from  C'onstanza  to 
liucharest,  Rumania,  .\ssuming  that 
the  government-owned  railways  of 
that  country  would  be  no  le-s  liberal 
than  our  privately-owned  railroads,  I 
had  my  two  heavy  suitcases  carried 
into  the  baggage  room  in  Con.stanza 
and  checked  to  Bucharest.  lUit  it  cost 
the  equivalent  of  $1.11  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  that  no  other  passenger  on 
the  train  enjoyed,  of  having  my  suit- 
cases carried  in  the  luggage  van  for 
about  90  miles.  That  is  almost  the 
amount  of  third  class  i)assenger  fare 
between  those  jjoints.  Second  class 
))assenger  fare  is  about  $3.6<S.  Piut 
that  was  not  all — I  had  to  pay  a  por- 
ter about  25  cents  to  carry  the  two 
suitcases  from  the  baggage  room  to 
the  baggage  car. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  i)ractice 
is  on  other  railroads  in  luiroi)e,  for 
thereafter  the  suitcases  rode  with  me. 
excejit  that  I  was  com])elled  to  check 
them,  the  first  and  onlv  time,  in  leav- 
ing P>russels  on  the  boat  train  for 
Ostencle  to  embark  for  ICngiand. 
There  was  a  moderate  charge  for  thai 
service. 


b'or  the  first  two  day>  I  traveled 
on  the  railroads  of  Sweden  and  Xor- 
wav  it  looked  as  if  there  was  at  least 
one  admiral  in  every  town  and  that 
he  made  it  his  business  to  meet  aH 
trains  anfl  show  himself  off  in  his 
gaudy  uniform  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  llashy.  But  finally  a  bit 


of  observation  yielded  the  discovery 
that  he  gave  orders  to  sulmrdiiiatcs 
on  the  station  j)latforin.  and  tiiat  he 
was  tlic  stationmaster!  I'd  like  to 
see  tlie  tailor  who  could  deck  out  any 
generalissimo  or  admiralissimo  with 
more  orn.ite  epaulets,  than  some  of 
those  Swedish  and  Xorwegirui  sta- 
tionmasters  wear. 


( )ne  of  the  common  ])ractices  on 
ICuropean  railroads  i^  the  use  of 
broad  leather  strai)s  for  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  passenger  coach 
windows.  I"xcei)t  for  the  fact  that 
holes  are  ])unched  along  the  center 
line  at  iiUervals  of  four  or  five  inches 
to  permit  lowering  the  window  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  the  traveler  making 
his  first  Xn\>  on  a  Ivuropean  train 
might  susi)ect  that  each  compartment 
was  e(|uii)pe(l  with  a  razor  strop. 

The  passenger  boarding  a  .Swedish 
train  does  not  gras])  a  brass  or  iron 
handrail,  but  a  long  i)laited  thong  of 
brown  leather.  .Mighting  from  a  car. 
one  is  enabled  to  grasj)  this  device 
mitil  he  has  safely  secured  his  foot- 
ing on  the  ])latforni. 


The  cargo  steamer  on  which  I  voy- 
;iged  from  l'>ristol.  ICngland.  to 
I'hiladelphia,  ostensibly  as  purser 
but  in  reality  as  .sole  i)assenger,  had 
docked,  .\waiting  the  coming  aboard 
of  Uncle  Sam's  customs  and  immi- 
gration officers,  the  ship's  chief  of- 
ficer and  I  stood  on  the  navigating 
bridge.  Directly  ahead  was  a  freight 
vard.  and  a  coupling  of  cars  was  just 
about  to  be  made  in  a  switching  ope- 
ration. Then  patriotic  pride  ])rod(led 
me  to  say  to  him : 

".Ml  (he  way  across  you've  been 
razzing'  .\merican  institutions,  and 
I've  waited  to  see  if  there  was  not 
one  of  our  things  that   you  could 
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commend.  Xow's  your  chance.  Watch 
that  coiipHn}^." 

And  as  it  wa.s  in.stantly  and  auto- 
matically made,  I  added,  "If  that 
were  in  Ivngland,  how  lon,jj  would  it 
he  hefore  the  'guy'  hetween  the  cars 
would  have  the  two  three-link  chains 
hooked  on  the  ojjposite  drawheads, 
and  have  the  slack  taken  up  by  re- 
volving a  turn-huckle  bar  twenty  or 
thirty  times?" 

The  chief  ofliccr"s  only  excuse  for 
Britain's  backward  couijiinj;  methods 
was  that  America  is  a  new  country. 
And  I  wish  that  I  had  let  it  go  at 
that,  but  I  wanted  to  "unload  ])lenty" 
upon  him.  So  I  told  him  about  the 
dim,  dinky  little  headlight  I  saw  on 
the  train  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  With 
the  amazement  that  only  an  English- 
man can  express  with  calm  dignity, 
he  wondered  why  T  should  expect  to 
find  any  light  at  all  on  the  front  end 
of  a  locomotive  in  England. 

"Why,  suppose   there   should  be 
something  or  someone  on  the  track 
I  querie<l. 

"But  there  couldn't  be  anything  on 
the  track,"  he  persisted. 

He  seems  to  have  given  a  very 
conclusive  answer.  They  don't  use 
railroad  rights  of  way  in  Britain  as 
picnic  grounds,  nor  the  tracks  as 
sidewalks  ;  and  train  wreckers  are  un- 
known. .So  what  good  would  it  do 
the  engine-driver  if  he  could  see 
what  was  ahead  of  him?  He  knows 
that  "there  couldn't  be  anything  on 
the  track ;"  his  eyes  could  tell  him 
no  more. 


Gas  Heaters  for  Switch 
Points 

Installation  of  gas  heaters  under 
switch  points  in  tlie  Madison  street 
passenger  station  interlocking  plant 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway  has  been  completed  and 
work  is  going  forward  on  installation 
in  the  .Sangamon.  Carpenter  and  Di- 
vision ])lants  to  ])revent  switch  freez- 
ing and  delayed  operation  during  the 
winter  months.  Under  this  new  i)lan, 
the  keeping  of  ice  and  snow  from 
becoming  impacted  in  the  switches 
of  the  terminal  yard,  a  small  gas 
burner  is  j)laced  under  the  bottom  of 
the  rail  at  the  switch  point  and,  when 
lighted,  i^revents  the  formation  of 
ice,  which,  for  years,  has  been  the 
enemy  of  big  terminal  ojjeration  in 
severe  weather,  J.  A.  Peabody,  sig- 
nal engineer  of  the  road,  stated  in 
explaining  the  installation. 

A  gas  pipe  is  laid  parallel  with  the 
rails  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
them,  being  fastened  to  the  ties,  and 


from  this  jiipe  a  series  of  smaller 
l)ipes  run,  feeding  the  small  gas 
])lates  or  "cups"  under  the  rails  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet  apart. 
There  are  23  slip  switches  with  mov- 
able point  frogs  and  46  single 
switches  in  operation  in  the  main 
terminal  yards  of  the  North  Western. 
The  installation  costs  about  $50,000 
for  the  four  plants. 


It  Was  Mr.  Galloway 

\\'.  W.  Wood,  sui)erintendcnt  of 
safety  and  welfare  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  did  not  speak  in 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
.Safety  Cfmncil  at  I'ittslmrgh.  The 
excellent  speech  printed  in  the  No- 
vember issue  was  delivered  by  C.  W. 
Galloway,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  copy 
was  .sent  us  by  Mr.  Wood.  Not 
knowing  him  jjersonally  the  copy 
reader  sui>])osed  he  was  the  orator. 


Plans  for  the  Exposition 

Railroads  will  have  oi)portunity  to 
meet  the  ])ul)lic  under  circumstances 
unicpie  in  the  West  when  the  Pacific 
Coast  Transportation  bL.xposition 
o])ens  at  the  .Shrine  Civic  .Audito- 
rium, 1-os  .\ngeles,  March  15  to  28, 
for  a  two-weeks'  dis])lay  of  the  lat- 
est advances  in  modern  transporta- 
tion. In  recognition  of  the  i)art  played 
by  the  railro.'ids  in  developing  .South- 
ern California  at  a  rate  which  the 
census  proves  to  be  without  prece- 
dent. im])ortant  main  lloor  si)aces 
have  been  set  aside  bv  John  De  Mou- 
lin, manager  director  of  the  e.\])osi- 
tion  for  railroads  in  making  their 
own  specialized  appeal. 

First  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  the 
exposition,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  larg- 
est and  most  comprehensive  trans- 
])ortation  assembly  ever  held  in  the 
United  .States.  Historic  background 
recording  j^hases  of  the  ])ioneering  of 
the  West  through  the  agency  of  rail- 
roads will  be  shown  in  a  striking  se- 
ries of  decorative  paintings  now  un- 
der preparation,  Mr.  De  Moulin 
says.  In  addition  to  steam  and  elec- 
tric railroads  and  their  branch  ac- 
tivities, aviation,  water  transport, 
tractors  aufl  caterpillars  and  road 
making  machinery,  motor  trucks, 
stages  and  buses  will  be  exhibited. 

Canadian  and  Mexican  officials 
will  join  with  representatives  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  California  and 
.Arizona  in  special  days,  comioting 
the  international  import  of  the  ex- 
position. The  secretary  of  commerce 
at  Washington  will  be  invited  to  o])en 
the  exposition  formally.  Headquar- 


ters have  been  established  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los 
.\ngeles. 


Spending  Money  in 
Canada 

Canadian  National  Railwavs  will 
spend  $500,000  in  a  50-nnle  track  re- 
laying program  to  be  started  imme- 
diately on  the  Edmonton  and  Calgarv 
divisions,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  genera!  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
.\lberta  district.  The  work  will  be 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
New  100-pound  rails  will  be  laid  on 
the  main  line  east  of  Calgary,  while 
a  branch  line  in  the  Drumheller  dis- 
trict will  be  improved  with  S5-pound 
rails. 

.\  street  car  loop  will  be  construct- 
ed on  Bav  street,  Toronto,  Out.,  at 
a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  Toront(» 
Transportation  Commission  has  se- 
cured permission  from  the  board  of 
control,  Toronto,  for  this  work. 

Canadian  National  Railways  will 
award  contracts  in  December  in  con- 
nection with  construction  of  several 
subways  in  London,  Ont.  Plans  were 
])re])ared  by  the  architectural  staff  in 
Montreal. 


Reduction  in  Rail  Fire 
Losses 

No  industry  can  be  more  justly 
proud  of  its  fire  reduction  losses 
than  the  .American  railroads,  accord- 
ing to  figures  recently  compiled.  Al- 
though the  fire  losses  on  roads  in 
1929  totaled  the  tremendous  simi  of 
$4,376,000.  this  represented,  by  way 
of  comparison,  a  reduction  of  58.(t 
per  cent  comjxired  with  figures  of 
the  previous  decade.  The  bill  for 
damaged  merchandise  in  transit  to- 
taled $526,000,  or  slightly  more  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age fire  loss  for  every  mile  of  road 
in  1929  was  $20.25,  compared  with 
$54.40  in  1920,  or  68.8  per  cent  less. 
Average  daily  losses  fell  more  than 
50  per  cent.  The  figures  cover  67 
roads  with  a  mileage  of  216.092,  or 
80  per  cent  of  the  mileage  in  the 
countrv. 


The  World's  Largest 

In  area  Los  Angeles  is  the  world's 
largest  city,  covering  282.424  acres. 
Berlin,  Germany,  is  next  with  216,- 
891  acres.  Chicago  has  134,726  acres, 
London  only  74,850  and  Paris  only 
a  fraction  of  that  or  19,279  acres. 
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Buying  Equipment 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 

will  continue  at  the  -ante  or  a  hijjher  rate  of  work 
in  19v31.  An  order  was  placed  in  Aus^iist  for  ten 
electric  ])assenoer  locomotives  costing-  SI. 800,000. 

The  ^Milwaukee  advises  l^y  air  mail  that  it  is  in- 
quiring for  40  freight  and  17  passenger  locomotives 
for  delivery  early  in  1931.  to  cost  aliout  S.=; .000.000. 
The  Xew  York  Central  entered  the  market  for  50 
Hudson  type  locomotives  to  cost  about  §5.000.000. 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  announces  a  rebuilding 
program  involving  about  S4.500.0OO.  This  X.  P. 
program  will  give  work  to  600  additional  men  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  pay- 
roll increase  of  a  million  dollars  for  at  least  a  year. 
This  rebuilding  work  will  include  the  building  of 
1.000  refrigerator  cars.  1,000  box  cars,  conversion  of 
500  coal  into  box  cars,  and  500  box  into  stock.  Inci- 
dentally, also,  it  means  business  for  big  industries, 
20,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel.  18  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber, and  immense  cpiantities  of  iron  and  steel  cast- 
ings. 3.000  tons  of  steel  forgings,  and  six  million 
>f|uare  feet  of  insulating  materials. 

The  Great  Northern  does  not  expect  to  make  any 
further  general  reductions  in  its  force,  which  means 
assured  work  for  25,000  employes  on  the  system. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  discontinues  its  curtail- 
ment ])rogram,  assuring  work  for  1,000  men. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  are  in(|uiring  for 
3,000  steel  frame  box  cars,  500  gondolas,  and  500 
service  cars.  The  company  also  inquires  for  material 
for  500  refrigerator  cars.  Track  laying  will  be  con- 
tinued on  four  branch  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  during-  the  winter,  with  approximately 
143  miles  of  track  to  be  laid.  A  program  of  construc- 
tion of  stations  and  maintenance  of  way  buildings 
along  these  lines  is  also  planned. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  inquiring  for  50 
l)assenger  cars,  and  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern 
Rv.  inquires  about  ten  locomotives. 

The  New  York  Central  has  asked  for  bids  by  Dec. 
18  on  170.000  tons  of  steel  rail  with  necessary  splice 
bars,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  12,000 
tons  of  steel  rail  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.  The  rail  is  to  be  delivered  in  monthly 
lots  throughout  1931. 

The  Virginia  Railwa\  wires  it  is  building  42  niiles 
of  road  from  IClmore  to  (Gilbert,  W.  \'a.,  and  is  to 
complete  in  the  first  quarter  of  1931,  a  concrete  and 
.->teel  bridge  connecting  the  railway  with  New  York 
Central  Lines  at  Deepwater,  W.  Va.  The  Virginian 
also  has  awarded  a  contract,  says  a  telegram  from 
C.  H.  Hix,  the  president,  for  500  ho])per  cars  to  be 
delivered  in  the  first  quarter  of  1931.  The  program 
described  has  provided  work  for  many  men.  The 
road's  regular  yearly  maintenance  allowance  will 
not  be  curtailed  in  1931. 

Approximately  $3,000,000  worth  of  new  e(|ni])ment 
in  the  passenger  service  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road is 'being  placed  in  service  with  the  receipt  of 
the  final  installment  of  thirteen  new  steel  motor  cars 
thi^  month. 

Further  exi)enditures  of  SI. 500.000  for  nine  new 
l)ower  substations  and  extensions  of  transmission 
lines  are  also  involved  in  the  imjjrovements.  .A  total 
of  85  cars  is  being  added  to  the  Long  Island's  elec- 
tric service,  providing  seats  for  6..360  additional 
])assengers. 


The  I'cnnsylvania  Railroad  management  feels  that 
its  first  obligation  for  relief  due  to  unemi)l<iynient 
is  toward  its  own  turloughed  men.  .\ccordingly 
ste])s  have  been  taken  to  see  to  it  that  wherever  need 
arises  for  assistance  to  tide  men  over  the  current 
])eriod,  such  assistance  will  be  rendered  through 
existing  organizations  of  employes  and  their  families 
whose  year-in  and  year-out  finiction  is  to  give  helj) 
in  temporary  emergencies. 

The  [Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  progressing  on  a 
large  j^rogram  of  improvements  to  provide  as  much 
work  as  possible  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
current  business.  In  coo])eration  with  re])resenta- 
tivcs  of  certain  classes  of  the  emi)loyes,  the  company 
has  retained  in  service  a  substantial  number  of  men 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  lurloughed  if  busi- 
ness considerations  alone  were  followed. 

Fred  W.  Sargent,  ])resident  of  the  Chicago  iS: 
North  AVestern  Ry.,  says  he  believes  1931  will  show, 
as  a  whole,  a  marked  inqirovement  over  1930.  .al- 
though he  does  not  exjK-ct  any  great  change  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  year. 

"In  the  West,"  Mr.  Sargent  writes,  "we  need  bet- 
ter commodity  prices  for  our  farmers,  and  along  with 
this  reasonable  assurance  of  a  normal  crop  next  sea- 
son. As  industry  begins  to  l)ick  up  and  employment 
restored,  we  will,  in  my  o])inion,  sec  improv  ement  in 
commodity  ]irices  for  farm  ])roducts.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way.  and  that  is  the  ab- 
!iormal  surplus  that  is  being  carried  over  to  threaten 
future  markets  by  the  Federal  Farm  Pioard.  The 
board,  however,  is  exercising  every  possible  effort  to 
avoid  this  condition,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
under  its  present  management  it  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  getting  rid  of  this  siir])lus,  even  at  a  loss  if  neces- 
sary, rather  than  to  hold  it  as  a  threat  over  next 
year's  crop.  The  entire  agricultural  region,  if  once 
made  prosperous,  would  alTord  markets  of  great 
(|uantity  for  manufactured  products.  Our  farmers 
ha\  e  not  been  buying  and  impro\  ing  their  jiroperties 
because  of  the  long  period  <if  dejjression  through 
which  they  ha\  e  passed,  iu)w  culminating  in  com- 
moditv  ])rices  which  are  about  the  lowest  since 
1902."' 


Taxes  $13.vS2  a  Second 

It  must  have  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  Rolarians 
of  Mattoon,  III.,  one  night,  last  month,  when  C.  P. 
Nforris  of  Chicago  told  them  the  taxes  paid  hv  rail- 
roads in  this  country  anu)unted  to  SI 3.32  every 
second  throughout  the  year.  This  is  getting  the 
picture  before  business  men  so  clearly  etched  that 
even  the  noisy  Kotarians  ought  to  understand  it. 

I'lUt  (lid  thev?  Taxes  at  SL3.32  a  second  means 
S799  a  minute.' $47,945  an  hour  and  SLL^O.OOO  every 
day.  In  a  year  it  adf!>  u\t  to  420  million  dollars! 
.Some  tax  bill. 

Where  did  the  roads  get  the  money?  Obviously  it 
came  from  rates  charge<l  for  hauling  freight  and 
passengers.  Kotarians  supplied  some  of  this  busi- 
ness. And  snmc  of  these  same  Kotarians.  doubtless, 
believe  rates  are  too  high  chiefly  because  they  have 
not  known  the  reason.  Few  of  them,  perhaps,  know- 
that  this  420  million  dollars  had  to  be  taken  from 
the  net  operating  revenues  of  the  railroads  l)efore  a 
dollar  could  be  paid  to  stockholders  or  a  single  dol- 
lar be  laifl  aside  for  extensions  and  betterments. 
Railroad  taxes  have  incrcasefl  302  percent  since  19n. 
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Railways  and  Waterways 

(Continued  from  I'age  1(1) 

equalized  movement  of  freight  both 
ways. 

Proper  interchange  of  freight  with 
railroads. 

An  e(|iiitahle  division  of  revenue 
accruing  to  both  water  and  rail  car- 
riers for  a  combined  haul. 
It  may  he  unnecessary  to  add.  tliat 
for  the  railroads,  this  pro<(rain  calls 
for  study  and  forcsijjht.  and  for  defi- 
nite i)lanning  that  will  protect  their 
interests,   investments,  and  earnin<( 
powers.    They,  the  railroads,  are  vit- 
ally affected  in  this  j)rogram. 

Southern  Roads  Object  to 
Joint  Rates 

A  statenicnl  was  filed  with  llie  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Xo- 
vemher  17.  by  southwestern  railroads 
opposing  the  api)lication  of  the  In- 
land Waterways  Corpn.  for  a  certili- 
cate  of  ])ul)1ic  convenience  and  neces- 
sity to  operate  a  harj^e  service  on  the 
Illinois  River,  and  for  orders  direct- 
in<j  the  railroads  to  join  with  the  fed- 
eral hart^e  line  in  throtis^h  routes  ;ind 
joint  rrUes, 

"It  is  the  firm  con\iction  of  the 
southwestern  rail  carriers."  said  the 
statement,  "that  the  request  of  ))eti- 
tioner  slioitid  be  in  all  thin<;s  refused. 

"If  ,t;rante(l.  it  will  (a  )  jjrovide  du- 
plicate wasteful  facilities  not  ni'ces- 
sary  to  ])roperly  or  adecptately  han- 
dle the  nation's  trans])ortation  busi- 
ness, (b)  create  added  rotites  and 
rates  not  needed  or  desirable  in  the 
public  interest  and  not  demanded  by 
the  shi])pinjj  public,  (c)  divert  sorely 
needed  traffic  from  rail  carriers 
merely  for  the  contimted  operation  of 
{jovernment  subsidized  bartje  ])ro])er- 
ties  to  the  detriment  m  rad  transj)or- 
tation,  (d)  cri])ple  and  idtimately  de- 
stroy the  efficient  and  adeqtiate  rail 
service  now  afforded  by  the  rail  lines 
in  soitthwestern  territory,  (e)  result 
in  no  economies  in  the  transi)ortation 
of  the  nation's  traffic,  and  (  f)  restilt 
in  a  further  useless  w.a.ste  of  the  al- 
ready heavily  burdened  taxpaver's 
monev. 

"These  matters  are,  indeed,  im- 
portant to  the  southwestern  carriers," 
said  the  statement,  "and  should  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  commission 
the  greatest  care  anrl  consideration 
before  further  eti<frafting  upon  the 
national  transportation  system  a  gov- 
ernment subsidized  nontaxpaying  in- 
efficient method  of  water  trans] )orta- 
tion. 

"The  barge  line,"  it  was  empha- 
sized, "has  now  reached  the  jieriod  of 
its  existence  when  exijcrimentation 
must  cease  and  the  commission  should 


no  longer  blindly  and  without  ju.sti- 
liable  facts  before  it  further  engraft 
it  into  our  trans])ortation  system. 

"We  further  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  benefits  of  this 
form  of  transportation  nuist  either 
jtistify  itself  of  its  own  merit  or  fall 
l)ecausc  of  its  own  weakness  and  for 
a  lack  of  continued  nouri.shment  from 
the  ])ublic  treasury. 

"  The  commission,  we  believe,  is  not 
longer  justified  in  summarily  order- 
ing in  rates  and  routes  wholesale,  as 
is  here  ])ro])osed.  withottt  a  concise 
and  definite  showing  by  the  l)arge  line 
that  economies,  ptiblic  inti'rest  and 
necessity  re(|uire  it.  " 

The  statement  was  made  on  behalf 
of  all  rail  lines  o])eraling  within  the 
Southwest,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the 
.Southern  Pacific;  the  Rock  Island: 
the  \  azoo  iX;  .M ississi])pi  N'alley.  and 
the  Louisiana  iV  Arkansas  railway 
com])anies.  It  was  filed  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  con-.mission.  which 
asked  the  railroads  for  their  com- 
ments on  the-  federal  barge  service's 
aiJ]jlication  for  ])ermissi(jn  lo  operate 
its  barges  on  the  Illinois  River,  and 
for  orders  directing  the  roads  to  jxir- 
ticipate  in  throtigh  routes  and  joint 
rates  in  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
ment barges.  The  .Southern  Railwav 
has  already  jirotested. 

The  southwestern  carriers  declared 
they  concurred  with  the  Southern 
Railway  that  if  a  certificate  is  granted 
to  tlie  barge  line,  the  differentials  un- 
der the  all  rail  rates  should  be  lower 
than  those  sotight  by  the  barge  line. 

The  barge  line  is  seeking  more  lib- 
erality in  these  circuity  limitations.  In 
this  connection  the  carriers  declared : 
"P)Ut  we  desire  to  go  further  and  state 
that  there  should  be  circuity  liiuita- 
tions  on  said  re(|uired  joint  through 
routes  not  as  liberal,  or  certainly  not 
more  liberal  than  those  ijrescribed  by 
this  commission  in  its  formulae  in  ex- 
parte  96.  153  1.  C.  C..  129.  and  the 
Fourth  Su])plemental  Rejjort  therein, 
1C>7.  I.  C\  C.  .S<S5. 

"In  our  opinion,"  it  was  said,  "the 
circuity  involved  in  the  required 
routes  under  those  formulae  is  far  too 
great,  and  our  statement  herein  that 
the  circuity  in  connection  with  any  re- 
quired routes  with  this  applicant 
should  not  exceed  the  circuity  in  those 
formulae  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
implied  approval  of  the  too-liberal 
limitations  on  circuity  announced  in 
those  formulae. 

"This  too  great  disregard  of  cir- 
cuity, allowed  on  an  assumed  econo- 
iny  in  rail-water  trans])ortation  as 
again.st  all-rail  transportation  which 
has  not  beeti  prejvided  and  can  not 
be  proved  to  exist,  results  in  the  es- 
tablishing of  unduly  low  and  wholly 


unwarranted  rates  which  are  a  force- 
ful inducement  to  the  public  to  use 
a  wasteful  means  of  transportation 
which  endures  only  because  it  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  federal  government." 

The  southwestern  carriers,  refer- 
ring to  the  emphasis  they  i)ut  on  the 
contention  that  the  barge  line  could 
not  exist  if  it  was  not  subsidized  by 
the  government,  pointed  out  the  in- 
stance of  an  application  of  the  Missis- 
sijjpi  Barge  Line,  a  ])rivately-owned 
concern,  in  which  it  re(|uested  and 
obtained  a  Hat  differential  of  35  cents 
in  connection  with  its  routes  via  Cin- 
cinnati and  Xew  ( Orleans,  whereas  the 
full  measure  of  the  two  ])er  cent  dif- 
ferential enjoyed  by  the  federal  barge 
line  wotild  proditce  a  fiat  difi'erential 
tmder  the  all-rail  rate  of  42  cents. 

"Not  only  does  the  privately  owned 
.Mississi])pi  Barge  Line  forego  the 
full  measure  of  the  differential  which 
it  could  obtain  and  ask  for  and  ob- 
tain rates  7  cents  higher,  but  in  its 
letter  dated  Oct.  15.  1930.  seeking  a 
revision  of  the  Ex  Parte  99  order,  it 
rather  frankly  admits  that  it  cannot 
survive  even  on  rates  7  cents  higher 
than  those  maintained  by  the  federal 
barge  line,  atid  ol)servc  the  restric- 
tions on  circuity  of  routing  imi)osed 
by  the  commission  in  its  I'..\  Parte 
96  formulae." 

"It,  therefore,  .seeks  to  have  the 
limitations  in  circuity  liberalized,  and 
seeks  greater  freedom  in  reaching  the 
territory  of  origin  and  destination. 
Later  this  same  jjrivately-owned  wat- 
er carrier,  the  Mississippi  Barge  Line, 
of  somewhat  riper  ex])erience,  in  its 
application  dated  Oct.  15,  1930,  for  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  to  ojjerate  via  the  port  of 
X'icksburg,  and  for  orders  directing 
participation  of  common  carriers  in 
through  rcnites  and  joint  rates,  seeks 
a  flat  differential  of  30  cents — where 
it  could  have  ol)tained  34  cents — and 
still  it  insists,  even  in  contiection  with 
its  lower  differentials  and  higher 
rates,  that  the  circuity  limitations 
nuist  be  liberalized. 

"What  more  practical  proof  could 
be  had  that  the  federal  barge  line, 
were  the  government  subsidy  with- 
drawn, could  not  endure,  than  the  in- 
stance of  one  of  the  first  privately- 
owned  and  non-subsidized  water  car- 
riers first  refusing  to  ask  for  the  full 
measure  f)f  the  differential,  and  in  its 
second  ap])lication  asking  a  still  low- 
er differential  and  higher  rate? 

"Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  of- 
fered justification  of  the  government 
subsidy  is  to  exploit  the  possibilities 
of  water  transportation,  as  ati  experi- 
ment to  encourage  private  capital  to 
invest  in  and  take  over  the  enterprise. 
Is  not  this  first  venture  of  a  privately- 
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In  All  Branches  of 

RAILROAD  SERVICE 


COAL  on  the 

ATLANTIC 


FRUIT  on  the 

PACIFIC 


The  Booster  Reduces  The  Cost  of  Transporting  Both 


To  THE  Booster-equipped  locomotive  is  en- 
trusted the  job  of  speeding  up  the  movement 
of  freight  of  every  description. 

From  perishables,  hauled  across  country  with- 
out damage  and  on  scheduled  time  for  proper 
icing,  to  the  moving  of  heavy  commodities  such 
as  coal,  the  Booster  supphes  extra  power  that 
makes  higher  speed  transportation  possible. 

Wherever  the  Booster-equipped  locomotive 
is  used,  on  fast  runs  or  for  heavy  drags,  it  starts 
trains  smoothly,  accelerates  to  road  speeds  rapid- 
ly and  aids  in  retaining  speed  on  grades.  Such 
extra  power,  cut  in  only  when  needed  is  a  source 


of  economy  and  has  iiad  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  locomotive  design. 

Now,  locomotives  are  built  to  haul  loads 
over  the  rails  at  speed.  The  Booster  is  relied 
upon  for  starting,  accelerating  and  in  emergen- 
cies. Ton-miles-per-hour  are  increased  and  fuel 
consumption  reduced  with  a  resulting  improve- 
ment in  revenue. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

 .  ^,„r  MONTREAL 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS 
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owned  and  n()nsul)si(lizc<!  water  car- 
rier ratlier  cogent  and  convincing 
practical  l)usines.s  proof  that  no  sub- 
sidized experiment  can  mislead  pri- 
vate business  judgment? 

■■These  recent  ])ractical  develop- 
nu'iits  are  an  interesting  chapter  in 
inland  waterway  development  which 
>h(iuld  he  convincing  to  this  commis- 
sion that  if  the  government  experi- 
ment is  to  realize  its  objective  of  in- 
ducing private  cai)ital  into  the  enter- 
])rise,  it  must  be  conducted  on  a  high- 
er level  of  rates." 

In  conclusion,  it  was  emphasized 
that  "subsidized  com])etition  is  unfair 
competition  and  can  not  be  met  so 
long  as  the  jniblic  treasury  is  not  ex- 
hausted, 'liie  barge  lines,  paying  no 
taxes  and  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, will  not  comi)letely  destroy  all 
rail  trans])ortation  because  the  barge 
lines  can  not  exist  and  operate  with- 
out some  rail  connecti(jns,  but,  unless 
restrained  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subsidv,  the  ])lacing  of  taxation  there- 
iin.  tile  curtailment  of  circuity,  and 
the  reipiirement  of  rates  at  comjjen- 
satory  levels,  will  destroy  the  efficien- 
cy of  rail  trans])ortation  and  thereby 
ilamage  the  jiulilic  welf.ire  in  great 
measure." 

The  .'Southern  Railway  filed  a  pro- 
test with  the  commission  Nov.  20, 
against  the  application  of  the  IMissis- 
sippi  X'alley  P>arge  Line  Company  for 
the  establishing  of  joint  rates  and 
through  routes  with  common  carriers 
by  r;iilroad  through  the  port  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
creasing movement  of  barge  traffic 
on  the  Mississipi)i  and  Ohio  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  the  Southern 
Railway  referred  the  commission  to 
an  estimate  of  the  committee  on  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
house  of  re])resentatives  to  the  efYect 
that  30  million  tons  of  traffic  is  now 
available  for  movement  by  water  on 
the.se  rivers,  if  facilities  were  avail- 
able. 

"The  movement  of  this  30  million 
tons  of  traffic  by  water,"  declared  the 
l^onthern,  '■would  mean  a  loss  in  gross 
revenues  to  the  rail  carriers  of  not  less 
than  150  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
a  large  part  of  this  loss  would  fall 
upon  the  carriers  operating  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio 
rivers." 

"The  railroads  of  the  United 
States  today  have  cost  not  less  than 
26  billion  dollars.  .Approximately  one- 
half  of  that  amount  has  been  spent 
for  building  tracks  and  structures  on 
which  trains  are  operated.  Out  of 
every  dollar  earned  by  the  railroads, 
not  less  than  12  cents  is  spent  for 
maintaining  such  tracks  and  strnc- 
tur£s.    Moreover  they  must  pay  on 


the  value  of  such  tracks  and  struc- 
tures enormous  state,  county,  munici- 
pal and  local  school  district  taxes, 
and,  indirectly,  federal  taxes. 

■"The  rivers  upon  wiiich  the  appli- 
cant operates  have  been  deepened  and 
improved  and  are  dredged  and  kept 
open  for  navigation  by  the  federal 
government,  from  taxes  paid  by  the 
rail  carriers  and  others,  with  no  ex- 
pense to  the  barge  lines  operating 
thereon. 

■'Applicant  has  no  tracks  to  main- 
tain and  has  no  taxes  to  pay  on  facili- 
ties com])arable  to  those  imposed  up- 
on the  rail  carriers  on  their  tracks  and 
the  lands  on  which  they  are  situated. 
Moreover,  the  rail  carriers  publish 
rates  on  all  moving  commodities,  and 
must  transport  all  traffic  offered. 

"Barge  lines  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, choose  traffic  most  desirable  to 
them  and  leave  undesirable  and  un- 
profitable traffic  to  move  by  the  rail 
lines.  As  to  their  port-to-]jort  rates, 
the  large  barge  lines  are  unregulated 
and  imrestrained.  With  these  ad- 
vantages and  then  a  preferential  rate 
adjustment  over  the  rail  carriers,  the 
railroads  are  subjected  to  most  un- 
fair competition  from  the  water  car- 
riers." 


Waterways  Need  More 
Money 

The  recommendation  of  the  Inland 
W^aterways  C'or])n.  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3,750,000  for  new  equiiMuent 
has  been  approved  by  Secretarj-  of 
War  Hurley,  Of  this  aiuount,  $650,- 
000  will  be  spent  for  three  new  tow 
boats;  $450,000  for  a  Diesel  twin- 
screw  type  tow  boat:  $2,500,000  for 
50  new  standard  type  Ijarges  and 
$150,000  for  a  track  barge  to  replace 
the  two  small  track  barges  at  Cairo, 
111.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  eciui])ment  are  now  practically 
completed  and  advertisements  for 
bids  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


Why  Taxes  Are  High 

An  emergency  appropriation  of 
250  million  dollars  by  the  federal 
government  for  road  construction 
was  recommended  Nov.  21  to  the 
President's  emergency  committee  for 
employment  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Plighway  Officials. 
The  association  also  urged  that  ad- 
vances to  the  states  be  ])ermitted 
without  immediate  matching  of  the 
funds  with  state  moneys  as  lias  been 
re(|uircd  in  the  \mst.  the  funds  to  be 
matched  by  future  state  revenues. 


There  Really  Is  Such 
An  Animal 

When  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  enlarge- 
ment was  completed  the  publicity  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  &  Maine  im- 
plored the  purchasing  department  (in 
vain)  to  buy  a  giraffe  which  could  be 
sent  throtigh  the  increased  bore  and 
prove  graphically  to  the  ])ublic  that 
anything  at  all  could  now  be  ship])ed 
via  the  under-Berkshire  route.  But 
all  things  come  to  tliose  who  wait,  and 
recently  a  pair  of  giraffes  appeared 
for  shipment  from  the  animal  farm  of 
John  P.  Benson  at  Hudson,  N.  H., 
to  the  Detroit  Zoological  Park  via  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel.  And  they  went 
through  with  about  a  foot  to  spare, — 
though  giratTes  are  well  known  for 
their  habit  of  holding  their  heads  high 
before  the  world. 

Old  man  Zarafah  stood  14  feet,  and 
the  missus  13^2.  but  when  the  great 
boxes  in  which  they  rode  were  done, 
there  was  clearance  both  for  their 
foreheads  inside  the  compartments, 
and  for  the  compartments  tliemselves. 


Old  Fashioned  Coupling? 

G.  L.  liutler  of  Macon,  (ia.,  sued 
the  Central  of  (Georgia  not  long  ago 
for  $20,000  for  alleged  personal  in- 
juries sustained  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  coupling  pin  when  he  drove  his 
car  under  a  bridge  of  the  railway 
com]>any  in  Macon,  Ga.  The  case 
went  to  the  Georgia  court  of  appeals 
where  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court 
for  the  defendant  was  affirmed.  The 
court  ruled  that  "a  defendant's  neg- 
ligence cannot  be  shown  by  evidence 
of  similar  acts  or  omissions  on  other 
and  different  occasions." 


Bigger,  Better  Locomo- 
tives 

Locomotives  are  becoming  bigger 
and  better,  according  to  railway  loco- 
motive census  report  for  1930,  is- 
sued by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

While  in  1910  the  company  owned 
1294  locomotives,  today  1771  are  re- 
quired to  move  a  vastly  increased  vol- 
ume of  traffic.  The  largest  Southern 
Pacific  rail  giant  of  1910  had  a  trac- 
tive power  of  85,040  pounds. 

Today  its  efforts  are  dwarfed  by 
comparison  with  the  112.760-pound 
tractive  power  of  the  j^resent  largest 
type  locomotives. 


.\1I  hauling  at  one  time,  the  1771 
locomotives  of  1930  possess  a  com- 
bined tractive  power  of  78.284.750 
pounds,  as  comiiared  with  37,526,000 
pounds  in  1910. 
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MUFFLER 
DISCHARGE 


POP  DISCHARGE 


YOU  CAN  BLOW  YOUR  ENGINES 

regard/ess  of  wind  or  wayside  conditions 


The  B-A  Blow-off  Muffler  effectively  separates  water  from  the 
steam  by  centrifugal  action. 

Located  on  top  of  the  boiler— steam  goes  straight  up  in  the  air 
like  the  discharge  of  the  pops— water  is  discharged  to  the  ground. 

No  digging  up  of  ballast— no  dirt  thrown  into  bearings— no 
danger  to  switch  and  yard  men. 

Boilers  can  be  blown  off  when  they  ought  to  be 
blown,  regardless  of  wind  direction  or  wayside 
conditions. 

B-A  Safety  Connection 

Renders  impossible  an  unsafe  connection  to  round- 
house lines  but  permits  a  connection  without  dis- 
turbing the  muffler.  Only  necessary  to  unscrew 
wing  nuts  and  open  the  hinged  cap. 


The  manufacture,  supply  and 
service  of  boiler  water  treatment 
chemicals  is  the  primary  business 
of  The  Hird-Archer  (Company. 

These  activities  an<l  expert  ser- 
vices properly  incl  ude  the  instal- 
lation and  service  of  mechanical 
devices,  likewisedesi^ned  to  pro- 
mote locomotive  hoilcrefliciency. 


/?-/!  Safely  Connection  and  fi-.i  filou-off 

(nth 


THE  BIRD-ARCHER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK      ♦      CHICAGO      *      ST.  LOUIS 

The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


CAi'l  TAI.  i.-xpciulituro  ul  e'la>.s  I 
railroads  for  new  e(|uipinent  and 
additions  and  betterments  to  rail- 
way property  were  the  largest  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1930  for  any  cor- 
responding period  since  1923,  according 
to  an  announcement  Xoveniher  20  by 
K.  }l.  Aishton,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Aishton  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  fall  meeting  of 
the  member  roads  at  the  P.iltmorc  Ho- 
tel in  Xew  York. 

Capital  expenditures  actually  made  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1930  totaled 
$698,821,000,  an  increase  of  $125,001,- 
000  or  approximately  22  per  cent  above 
the  same  period  in  1929,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $198,()54,000  or  39.7  per  cent 
above  the  corresponding  period  in  1928. 

The  amount  expended  for  capital  ac- 
count in  the  first  three-quarters  of  1930 


exceeded  by  $09,728,000  or  11.1  per  cent 
the  amount  of  capital  exiicnditures  made 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  which, 
prior  to  this  year  had  been  the  greatest 
for  any  corresponding  period  since  1923. 

The  railroads  have  made  these  ex- 
penditures to  be  ready  to  meet  future 
transportation  demands  adetjuately  and 
without  delay,  and  to  enable  them  to 
continue  to  make  economies  and  effi- 
ciencies in  operation  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  possible. 

Of  the  $698,821,000  actually  expended 
for  capital  account  in  the  nine  months 
period  this  year.  Class  I  railroads  ex- 
pended $272,825,000  for  new  equipment, 
while  $425,996,000  was  expended  for 
r<iadway  and  structures. 

Capital  expenditures  actually  made  for 
locomotives  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  amounted  to  $66,043,000,  an 
increase  of  $21,356,000  above  similar  ex- 
penditures made  in  the  correspondmg 


period  in  1929.  I'or  freight  cars,  exi)eii- 
ditures  so  far  this  year  have  amounted 
to  $162,356,000.  an  increase  of  $36,270,- 
000  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
while  for  passenger  train  cars,  the  rail- 
roads have  spent  $33,270,000  so  far  this 
year,  or  an  increase  of  $5,758,000  above 
the  nine  months  period  one  year  ago. 
For  other  e(|uipment,  expenditures 
amounted  to  $11,156,000,  compared  with 
$12,404,000  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Among  expenditures  for  improve- 
ments of  roadway  and  structures,  the 
largest  item  was  that  for  station  and 
office  buildings  and  other  station  facili- 
ties, which  amounted  to  $69,340,000. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $20,539,000 
above  similar  expenditures  made  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1929.  For  additional 
main  track,  the  railroads  spent  $49,- 
139,000,  an  increase  of  $4,870,000  above 
similar  expenditures  in  the  same  period 
one  year  ago,  while  for  yards  and  sid- 
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60%  Repeat  Orders 

OVER  60%  of  our  work  for  railroads  has  been  repeat  orders — a 
significant  fact  to  those  contemplating  new  shops,  terminals  and 
power  plants. 

Railroads  we  have  served  more  than  once — with  the  number  of  major 
authorizations — are  as  follows: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  2 

Baltimore  &.  Ohio  Railroad  4 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  4 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  4 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  4 

Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Railway  3 

Chicago,  Burlington  &.  Qiiincy  Railroad  2 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &.  Pacific  Railway  3 

Chicago  &.  Alton  Railroad  2 

Erie  Railroad  2 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  5 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway  4 

New  York,  New  Haven  &t  Hartford  Railroad  3 
New  York,  Westchester  &-  Boston  Railway  5 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  9 
Southern  Railv%ay  6 

Terminal  Railrt)ad  Association  of  St.  Louis  3 
Wabash  Railway  3 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

DwiGHT  P.  Robinson,  president 

PHILADELPHIA  NtW  YORK  NIWARK  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANCELES  MONTREAL  BtENOS   AiPrS  BIO  DC  JANEIRO 


45     YEARS      EXPERIENC  E     IN      RAILROAD  WORK 
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ings,  $38,465,000  were  expended,  which 
was  a  reduction  of  $7,827,000  under  the 
preceding  year.  For  heavier  rail,  the 
railroads  so  far  this  year  have  spent 
$40,215,000,  compared  with  $33,995,000 
spent  in  the  same  period  one  year  ago. 
Expenditures  for  additional  ballast  in 
the  nine  months  this  year  have  amount- 
ed to  $9,755,000  compared  with  $11,533,- 
000  in  this  preceding  year. 

For  shops  and  enginchouses,  including 
machinery  and  tools,  capital  expendi- 
tures so  far  this  year  have  amounted 
to  $24,127,000  compared  with  $23,838,000 
in  the  same  period  in  1929.  Capital  ex- 
penditures for  bridges,  trestles  and  cul- 
verts for  the  first  three-quarters  of  1930 
amounted  to  $44,384,000.  In  the  same 
period  last  year,  $43,253,000  were  spent 
for  the  same  purpose.  For  signals  and 
interlockers,  including  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  automatic  train  control, 
and  other  similar  improvements,  the 
railroads  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  current  year  spent  $28,998,000,  an 
increase  of  $8,766,000  above  expendi- 
tures for  similar  items  one  year  ago. 
For  all  other  improvements,  $121,573,000 
have  been  expended  so  far  this  year, 
compared  with  $90,918,000  for  the  same 
period  one  year  ago. 


No  Rail  Laws  This  Session 

A  comprehensive  legislative  program 
affecting  railroads,  including  regulation 
of  motor  trucks  carrying  freight  in  in- 
terstate business,  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  over 
coastwise  shipping,  and  other  transpor- 
tation proposals,  has  no  prospect  of  con- 
sideration at  the  short  session  of  con- 
gress, according  to  Representative  Hoch 
(Rep.),  of  Marion,  Kans.  Mr.  Hoch  is 
a  majority  member  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  interstate  commerce  and  has 
been  active  in  rail  legislation. 

"The  Association  of  Railway  E.xecu- 
tives,"  he  said,  "has  mapped  out  a 
sweeping  program.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  session  that  begins  next 
Monday  is  the  short  session,  and  I  see 
no  likelihood  of  the  consideration  of 
these  matters  at  this  session. 

"I  look  for  an  increased  demand  to 
put  pipe  lines  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  railroads  are  under  the  commission. 
The  business  of  the  pipe  lines  is  becom- 
ing quite  a  large  factor  in  the  freight 
transportation  of  the  country.  The  pipe 
lines  are  developing  rapidly  and  the 
volume  of  oil  and  gas  that  is  piped  fig- 
ures substantially  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation operations. 

"From  a  logical  standpoint,  there  is 
no  reason  why  trucks  that  carry  freight 
in  interstate  commerce  should  not  be 
put  under  regulation  the  same  as  motor 
buses  that  carry  passengers.  The  mo- 
tor passenger  bus  bill  already  has  been 


|)assed  by  the  house  and  is  pending  in 
the  senate." 

Representative  Huddleston  (Dem."). 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  minority  nani- 
ber  of  the  house  connnittee  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  conmierce,  says  he 
(iocs  not  believe  any  railroad  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress  just  begun. 

"As  far  as  the  proposed  legislation  of 
tile  Association  of  Railway  Executives 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  favor  any  of  the 
recommendations  and  do  not  think  tiicir 
suggestions  would  be  good  legislation." 

A  resolution,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  allow  western  railroads  to 
compete  with  shipping  lines  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  will  be  introduced  by 
Representative  Knutson  (Rep.),  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  congress. 

"I  think  the  rates  on  ships  should  be 
e(|ualized  with  those  on  railroads  so  that 
the  roads  can  compete  with  the  shipping 
lines,"  he  said.  "The  shipping  lines 
should  be  brought  under  supervision  so 
as  to  prevent  rebates." 


Here's  Another  Air  Line 

A  third  transcontinental  air  route  will 
he  opened  for  passenger  travel  Decem- 
ber 10,  according  to  J.  B.  Alexander, 
western  manager  for  Southern  Air  Fast 
Express,  division  of  American  Airways. 
This  is  to  be  made  possible  by  estab- 
lishing passenger  service  by  Eastern  Air 
Transport,  operators  of  the  line  between 
Atlanta-Washington-New  York.  Con- 
nection is  made  at  Atlanta  with  South- 
ern Air  Fast  Express.  Stopovers  are 
included  at  all  principal  cities  enroute, 
including  Phoenix,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  Ft. 
Worth,  Dallas,  Jackson,  Shreveport, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia. The  new  route,  according  to 
Mr.  Alexander,  being  through  the  South, 
is  one  day  longer,  but  offers  the  prob- 
ability due  to  weather  conditions  and 
terrain  of  being  flown  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  safety. 

Mr.  Alexander  also  received  advice 
from  R.  J.  Smith,  general  traffic  mana- 
ger. New  York,  of  American  Airways, 
that  National  Air  Transport  is  establish- 
ing passenger  service  between  New- 
York  and  Chicago,  making  connections 
at  the  former  point  with  tri-motor  planes 
of  the  Colonial  division  for  Boston,  and 
further  that  the  Colonal  division  of 
American  Airways  is  now  making  a 
connection  at  New  York  for  Boston 
passengers  with  Ledington  Line  planes, 
serving  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 


W.  N.  Doak  to  the  Cabinet 

Thirty  years  ago  William  X.  Doak 
was  a  railroad  clerk  for  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  earning  $1.30  a  day.  Now 
he  has  been   nominated  by  President 


Hoover  to  be  secretary  of  labor  at  $15,- 
000  a  year. 

Mr.  Doak  is  vice  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
counsel  at  Washington  for  that  organ- 
ization. A  rather  complete  sketch  of 
his  life  was  published  in  this  magazine 
in  the  issue  of  February,  1929. 


Ask  For  Lower  Rates  on  Fruit 

The  California  railroad  commission 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Washington  Dec.  1,  a  brief 
supporting  its  contention  that  freight 
rates  on  deciduous  fruits  moving  east 
from  California  should  be  reduced. 

The  brief  reviews  the  act  of  the  com- 
mission in  1927  in  reducing  freight  rates 
on  deciduous  fruits  from  $1.73  to  $1.6(1 
per  hundred  pounds  to  territory  east  of 
Denver  and  from  $1.62  to  $1.50  in  ter- 
ritory west  of  Denver. 

These  rates  prevailed  during  1928  and 
until  Jul}'  19,  1930,  a  saving  to  Califor- 
nia shippers  of  approximately  $3,000.- 
000,  but  in  June.  1930,  the  Supreme 
Court  annulled  the  order  because,  it  held, 
the  commission  based  its  ruling  on  an 
erroneous  construction  of  the  so-called 
Hoch-Smith  resolution  in  congress. 


'Frisco  Seeks  Subsidiary 

A  motion  was  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Nov.  21 
to  amend  the  commission's  railroad  con- 
solidation plan  so  as  to  allocate  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  Railway  and  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  of 
Texas  to  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  Sys- 
tem in  lieu  of  the  Illinois  Central  Sys- 
tem as  now  contemplated  by  the  plan. 

The  Frisco  says  in  support  of  its  mo- 
tion that  "such  transfer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway  Company  and 
its  subsidiary  lines  to  System  No.  19 
(Rock  Island-Frisco)  will  be  in  llu- 
public  interest  and  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose  of  congress  as  expressed  in  the 
Consolidation  Act." 

The  motion  was  signed  by  President 
J.  M.  Kurn  of  the  Frisco. 


Belt  Line  Purchase  Is  Disapproved 

The  proposal  of  the  Southern  I'acilu' 
Company  and  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way to  purchase  control  of  the  Union 
Belt  Railway  in  Oakland,  for  $150.0011, 
were  disapproved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  Nov.  14.  The 
commission  disapproved  a  similar  pro- 
posal to  purchase  the  belt  line  made 
by  the  \\'estern  Pacific  Railroad  some 
time  ago. 

"It  is  not  established,"  said  the  re- 
l)ort.  "that  the  price  proposed  to  be  paid 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the  Union 
Belt  Company's  properties  is  reasonable 
and  proper  and  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic   interest,    and    our    approval  and 
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C  U  RITY 


By  treacherous  rivers,  in  mountain 
passes,  on  empty  proiries  —  an  ormy 
of  workers  is  always  on  guard  over 
the  $25,000,000,000  worth  of  Rail- 
road property  —  insuring  against  any 
poss  bio  let-up  in  service,  and  pro- 
lactin;, tlia  precious  cargoes  riding 
the  rails. 


While  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  security,  the  gigantic 
scale  upon  which  the  Railroad  World  operates  demands 
that  the  cost  be  reasonable  as  possible.  Every  tool,  every 
product  used  on  maintenance  v/ork  is  carefully  checked  in 
service  as  to  efficiency,  dependability  and  cost  of  opera- 
tion. No  claims  or  guesses  count  —  only  facts  and  figures. 
The  Railroad  World  KNOWS! 


MI9  Sprinp  Mounted  Inspection  Car 

This  car  i(  rcry  popular  mlh  linrmcn  and  lig' 
nalmc't.  Handles  four  boxes  of  battery  renew- 
als, two  lO.fiallon  cans  of  water  and  tno  men 
—  or,  the  car  comfortably  seats  four  men. 
Other  inspection  models  include:  CI — air 
cooled  for  one  or  tno  men,  and  Af  Af  9  ni-ater 
cooled  for  one  o'  two  men.  Complete  details 
a*  your  request. 


And  the  Roilroad  World  KI^JOWS  Fairmont  Equipment  — 
knows  it  to  represent  Lowest  Over-all  Cost.  That  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  o>er  half  of  all  the  motor  cars  now  in  use 
are  Fairmont  products.'  fev,,  if  any,  products  used  in 
maintenance  work  bear  such  on  endorsement.  And  os  long 
as  Railroads  are  operated  on  figures,  the  great  majority  of 
Motor  Cars  riding  the  mils  v  ill  bear  the  Fairmont  shield. 


Fairmont  Railway A\otors.  Inc. 

FAIRMONT,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices:  1356  Roilway  Exchonge  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 

District  Sa/es  Offices:     New  York  City    Washington,  D.  C.     St.  Louis    San  Francisco    New  Orleans 

FAIRMONT  RAILWAY  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  Foreign  Represen1ati»e:  BALDWIN  IOlOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor  cart,  sons  and  power  can,  weed  burners,  ballast  ditceri, 
ball  and  roller  bearing  engines,  push  cars  and  trailers,  roller  oxie  bearings,  wheels,  axles  and  safely  appliances. 


THE  RAILROAD  WORLD  KNOWS  FAIRMONT 
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authorization  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion therefore  imist  be  withheld.  " 


Taxes  Wasted,  He  Says 

Less  and  wiser  spending  was  the 
theme  of  the  15th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Audi- 
tors, Comptrollers  and  Treasurers  in 
session  at  New  York  Nov.  18.  The 
president  of  the  association,  \V.  S.  John- 
son, state  treasurer  of  West  Virginia, 
told  the  meeting  that  "we  must  learn 
to  live  within  our  income  the  same  as 
the  frugal  housewife  does  in  the  home." 

"I  am  convinced."  he  continued,  "that 
at  least  40  cents  of  every  tax  dollar  col- 
lected in  the  United  States  is  wasted." 
The  average  wage  earner,  he  declared, 
contributes  one  day's  work  every  week 
for  taxes.  Individuals  and  business  in- 
stitutions last  year  had  a  total  income 
of  87  billion  dollars,  of  which  13  I)illions 
went  for  taxes. 

Governments  arc  overmanned  by  25 
per  cent,  the  association  president  as- 
sertetl.  It  takes  one  person  out  of  ten, 
according  to  statistics  given  by  him.  to 
administer  our  governments,  national, 
state  and  local. 


Three  Classes  of  Fares  January  1 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  rail  travel 
between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri 
River  and  Arizona  and  California,  the 
Santa  Fe  System  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Railway  will  experiment  with  three 
classes  of  passenger  fares  for  six  months 
beginning  January  1.  Three  rates  will 
include  existing  fares  good  in  standard 
sleeping  cars  on  all  trains;  one-way 
tourist  fares,  which  will  be  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  existing  fares  and  good 
in  tourist  sleeping  cars,  but  not  in  stand- 
ard sleepers;  and  one-way  coach  fares 
which  will  be  20  per  cent  less  than  tour- 
ist fares  and  good  in  coaches  and  chair 
cars. 

Under  the  new  plan  standard  sleeping 
car  fare  from  Chicago  to  California  will 
be  $79.84;  tourist  fare  $65  and  coach 
fare  $50.  The  berth  rate  in  standard 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  California 
is  $23.63  and  in  tourist  sleeping  cars 
$12.75. 

This  plan  is  designed  to  i)lace  the  cost 
of  railroad  travel  within  the  reach  of  all. 
It  is  somew-hat  in  line  with  classifica- 
tion used  in  ocean  travel  and  in  foreign 
countries,  but  this  is  the  first  time  such 
classification  will  have  been  tried  in  the 
United  States. 


Rock  Island  Would  Buy  M.  N.  &  S. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines  are  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis, Northfield  &  Southern,  operating 
140  miles  of  road,  from  Minneapolis  to 
Faribault  and  Mankato,  Minn.  The  road 
has  strategic  value  because  it  intersects 
the    Soo    Line,    Northern    Pacific,  St. 


Paul.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  and 
dreat  Xorthern  lines:  connects  with 
Chicago  (ireat  Western  by  a  cut-off 
from  Randolph.  Minn.;  operates  as  a 
belt  line  around  the  city  of  Minneapo- 
lis, and  has  terminals  in  the  downtown 
section  of  the  town.  I'nder  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  plan  of 
consolidation  the  line  was  allocated  to 
the  Atchison  system. 


Net  Ton  Miles  Decrease 

The  volume  of  freight  traffic  handled 
by  the  Class  I  railroads  of  this  country 
in  September  this  year  amounted  to  36.- 
219,944,000  net  ton  miles,  according  to 
reports  received  from  the  railroads  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  and 
made  public  November  21.  Compared 
with  September,  1929.  this  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  8.002.066.000  net  ton  miles  or 
18.1  per  cent,  and  a  reduction  of  7,571,- 
395,000  net  ton  miles  or  17.3  iier  cent 
under  September.  1928. 

In  the  eastern  district,  the  volume  of 
freight  traffic  handled  in  .September,  this 
year,  was  a  reduction  of  20.5  per  cent 
compared  with  the  same  month  in  1929. 
while  the  southern  district  reported  a 
reduction  of  19.3  per  cent.  The  western 
district  reported  a  reduction  of  14.6  per 
cent. 

The  volume  of  freight  traffic  handled 
l)y  the  Class  I  railroads  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1930  amounted  to  321.- 
480,411.000  net  ton  miles,  a  reduction  of 
48.210.240.000  net  ton  miles  or  13  per 
cent  under  the  corresponding  period  in 
1929,  and  a  reduction  of  27,837.372.000 
net  ton  miles  or  8  per  cent  under  the 
same  period  in  1928. 

Railroads  in  the  eastern  district  for 
the  nine  months  period  in  1930  reported 
a  reduction  of  13.3  per  cent  in  the  vol- 
ume of  freight  traffic  handled  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1929.  while  the 
southern  district  reported  a  decrease  of 
13.5  per  cent.  The  western  district  re- 
ported a  decrease  of  12.5  per  cent. 


The  Motorist  Must  Pay 

A  verdict  for  $95.32  in  favor  of  the 
Minneapolis,  Northfield  &  Southern  Ry. 
was  returned  Nov.  26.  at  I'aribault. 
Minn.,  against  Arthur  Began.  Began 
drove  his  automobile  into  the  side  of 
one  of  the  company's  motor  trains.  At- 
torneys for  the  railroad  asserted  the  ac- 
tion was  brought  to  test  the  rights  of 
the  company  in  crossing  accidents.  The 
company  sued  to  recover  damages  sus- 
tained. 


New  York-Providence  Ships 

J.  J.  Pelley.  president  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  an- 
nounces discontinuance  of  the  nightly 
passenger  and  freight  service  between 
New  York  and  Providence  of  the  his- 
toric Ray  State  Line  which  has  been 


operated  by  the  New  England  Steam- 
ship Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  lines. 
Traffic  will  be  handled  by  the  Provi- 
dence Line,  also  a  subsidiary  of  the 
railroad.  Lack  of  traffic  caused  the 
change. 


Consolidations  Not  Now  Demanded 

The  drafting  of  an  act  for  repeal  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
relating  to  railroad  consolidations  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress was  recommended  by  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cardle.  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  consolidation  of  railroads,  to 
members  of  public  utility  regulating 
commissions  from  38  states  at  the  42nd 
annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  and  I'tilities  Com- 
missioners in  session  at  Charleston.  S. 
C.  Nov.  21. 

Mr.  McCardle  reconnuended  that  the 
special  committee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man be  directed  to  draw  up  a  bill  re- 
pealing the  consolidation  i)rovisions  of 
the  TransiKirtation  Act. 

"Consolidations  effected  by  compul- 
sion and  not  coming  as  the  natural  re- 
sult of  conditions  and  circumstances  can 
be  productive  of  no  good."  he  declared. 

The  public  does  not  demand  consoli- 
dation. Mr.  McCardle  asserted,  and 
there  is  well  defined  opposition  to  it. 
The  public  has  received  little,  if  any,  of 
benefits  derived  from  consolidations  al- 
ready made,  these  benefits  being  re- 
duced transportation  costs  and  im|)roved 
service,  he  said. 


Work  for  200  Men 

A  new  policy  of  employment  by 
which  the  Boston  &  Maine  will  create 
jobs  for  aiipro.ximately  200  additional 
men  is  announced.  This  step  to  relieve 
unemployment  will  eliminate  seven-da\' 
jobs  in  the  mechanical  department, 
without  increasing  the  expense  to  the 
railroad,  bringing  in  new  men  on  five 
and  six-day  schedules  to  complete  the 
railroad's  working  requirements. 


Freights  Show  Higher  Speed 

The  average  speed  of  freight  trains 
for  the  first  nine  months  this  year  was 
the  highest  for  any  corresponding  pe- 
riod on  record,  amounting  to  an  aver- 
age of  13.7  miles  an  hour,  according  to 
reports  filed  by  the  rail  carriers  with 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  and 
made  public  November  21.  This  rep- 
resents the  average  per  hour  for  all 
freight  trains  between  terminals,  in- 
cluding yard  and  road  delays,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  cause.  The  average  speed 
for  the  nine  months  period  was  an  in- 
crease of  six-tenths  of  one  mile  above 
that  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
average  speed  of  13.7  miles  per  hour  for 
September  was  also  the  highest  for  any 
September  on  record.  The  average  daily 
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imi  rotates  m  treU  m  7'eclmed 


ERE  is  a  chair  that  will  help  you  increase  clay  coach  travel. 
This  luxurious  seat,  the  162-PSS,  not  only  reclines  to  lour  re.slful 
positions,  but  rotates  as  well  —  and  on  a  small,  space  saving  radius. 
It  enables  passengers  to  sit  in  groups,  to  fa<'e  the  Avindows  and  fully 
enjoy  the  scenic  advantages  of  your  route.  It  >vill  bring  to  >our 
day  coaches  more  luxury  and  comfort  per  dollar  of  investment  than 
any  other  style  built  today  The:  trim,  practical 
design  of  the  162-PSS  allows  the  arm  rest  to  !><• 
placed  flush  against  the  side  wall  —  actual  cushion 
^[PlU,.  space  is  increased  approximately  tw<>  in<-lics  uwr 
fll  '  present  types  of  day  coach  seals.    If  you  arc  r(ui- 

templating  the  purchase  of  new  or  rephu-cniciit 
seating  for  day  coaches,  it  will  prove  w«'ll  Morlh 
your  while  to  investigate  the  new  162-FSS.  Any 
of  the  offices  list<Ml  below  will  be  pl(*ascd  to  fur- 
nish you  with  com|>l<-te  information  <ui  the  new 
162-PSS  or  olln'r  types  of  Hcvwood-Wakcficld 


U-W  roluliiiK  !in<l  ri  rlininu 
chair  in  C.  B.  &  i).  K.  K. 

<llM  .OIKh. 


railroad  seating;. 


HEYWOOD  '^WVKEFIELD 


Boston,  Massarhusetts 

516  West  34lh  St.,  New  York  City  .11  1  Rail-ay  Firhanfr  llld|..  Chiraiin.  Ill 

J.  R.  Hayward,  Liberty  Trust  BIdg.,  Roanoke,  Va.  A.  W.  Arlin.  Orlta  Bldf..  In.  Ancrlr..  f:alit 

H.  C.  Cook,  Hobarl  BIdg.,  San  Franciaco,  Calif.  The  (;.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Co.,  Ilou.lnn.  traaa 

The  Railway  and  Power  Enfcinrering  Cnrptiration 
1.1.3  F^a.tern  Ave.,  Toronto;  Mnntrral;  V  innipeK.  {'.»nmi\m 
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luoveiiicnt  per  freight  car  in  September 
this  year  was  29.9  miles,  compared  with 
34.2  miles  for  the  same  month  last  year 
and  33.8  miles  in  September,  1928. 

In  cnmi)iiting  the  average  movement 
per  day.  account  is  taken  of  all  freight 
cars  in  service,  including  cars  in  tr.in- 
sit.  cars  in  process  of  being  lo;Mled  and 
unloaded,  cars  undergoing  or  a\\;iilinK 
repairs  and  also  surplus  cars  on  si(U' 
tracks  for  which  no  load  is  innnediatc- 
ly  available.  The  car  surphi>  in  Septem- 
ber this  year  was  greater  than  in  the 
same  month  of  1929  by  184  i)er  cent, 
which  had  an  undoubted  efleel  on  the 
reduction  in  daily  movement  per  friiglit 
car. 

The  average  load  per  car  in  Seplem 
ber  this  year  was  20.8  tons,  including 
less  than  carload  lot  freight  as  well  as 
carload  freight.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
three-tenths  of  one  ton  below  the  aver- 
age for  September.  1929.  but  ;in  in- 
crease of  one-tenth  of  one  ton  above 
that  for  September.  1928. 


It  cannot  be  laid  incorrectly,  and  is 
e(iuall\  effective  for  siding  as  well  as 
roofing  factorie>.  freight  houses,  store- 
houses, sheds  or  barns.  Made  of  Inland 
open  hearth  steel,  it  is  galvanized  for 
duraljility.  .-V  dcscripti\e  fulder  is  now 
read\    for  distril)ntion. 


The  Perfect  Drain 

The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  38  So.  Dear- 
born street.  Chicago,  announces  the  ad- 
dition of  another  roofing  sheet  to  its 
line  of  i)roducts.  "Perfect  Drain"  Chan- 
nel Rooting.  This  roofing  embodies  a 
new  principle  in  protection,  providing  a 
triple  barrier  against  water.  This  fea- 
ture, it  is  said,  makes  this  roofing  wa- 
tertight against  the  severest  rain  storms. 


Radio  for  Freights 

.\ilcr  several  \ears  of  e.\periniental 
work,  tlie  telegraph  and  telephone  sec- 
lion  of  tile  .■\merican  Railway  Associa- 
timi  announced  CJct.  13  that  the  use  of 
radio  as  a  means  of  maintaining  cmn- 
numication  between  both  ends  of  freight 
trains  has  been  found  practicable,  and 
suitable  apparatus  has  been  dc\elo|Hd 
for  tliat  purpose. 

L'p  to  the  present  means  of  connnuni- 
cation  between  crews  at  the  front  and 
rear  of  freight  trains  has  been  difficult, 
being  princiiially  through  the  use  of 
hand  signals,  which  is  not  always  a  sat- 
isfactory method,  especially  in  times  of 
inclement  weather  or  when  trains  stop 
on  curves.  Hy  means  of  short  wave 
radio  >ets  in  the  caboose  and  locomotive 
cab.  it  has  now  i)een  found  iiossible  to 
keep  both  ends  of  a  train  mi  constant 
comnumication.  which  will  not  only  add 
further  to  safety  in  train  operation,  but 
also  will  eliminate  many  delays.  The 
use  of  radio  as  means  of  expediting  com- 
numication has  also  been  found  to  be 
practicable  at  hump  yards,  where  cars 
are  classified  and  made  uj)  into  trains. 


Car  Loadings  Decline 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  November  15  totaled  829.- 
251  cars,  a  reduction  of  52.150  cars  un- 
der the  preceding  week.  This  was  153,- 
'>75  cars  below  the  same  week  last  year, 
and  226.869  cars  below  the  same  week 
in  1928.  as  reported  Xov.  26.  by  the 
car  service  division  of  the  A.R.A.  Mis- 
cellaneous freight  loading  for  the  week 
of  Xoveniber  15  totaled  308.452  cars. 
'i5,5()8  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1929 
and  87.530  cars  under  the  same  week 
in  1928.  Loading  of  merchandise  less 
than  carload  lot  freight  amounted  to 
231.2()1  cars.  28.282  cars  below  the  week 
last  year  and  29,137  cars  below  the 
same  week  two  years  ago.  Coal  loading 
amounted  to  166.945  cars.  14.588  cars 
below  the  same  week  in  1929  and  31.- 
942  cars  under  the  same  week  two  years 
ago. 

drain  and  grain  products  loading  for 
the  week  totaled  37.065  cars.  1.155  cars 
above  the  same  week  in  1929  but  15.- 
774  cars  below  the  same  week  in  1928. 
In  the  western  districts  alone,  grain  and 
grain  i)roducts  loading  amounted  to  25.- 
081  cars,  an  increase  of  1.201  cars  above 
the  same  week  in  1929. 

Live  stock  loading  totaled  29.663 
cars.  3.778  cars  under  the  same  week 
in  1929  and  5.842  cars  under  the  week 
in  1928.  In  the  western  districts  alone, 
live  stock  loading  amounted  to  23.724 
cars,  a  decrease  of  3,042  cars  compared 
with  the  same  week  last  vear. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

MICHIGAN.  — 'I  he  Michigan  Central 
has  permission  to  build  a  line  from  a 
point  on  its  (Irand  Rapids  division  west- 
erly 2.95  miles  to  a  connection  with  the 
former  Michigan  railroad,  an  interurban 
electric  line,  and  to  rebuild  that  com- 
pany's old  line  northerly  to  Bridge 
street.  Grand  Rapids,  about  10.25  miles. 
The  new  line  will  cost  $184,835,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  old  Michigan  road, 
$858,000.  The  extension  will  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Xew  York  Central,  and  pro- 
vide switching  service  in  and  near  Clrand 
Rapids. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— As  the  first  part 
of  improvements  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  calling  for  a  total  cost  of  about 
$1,185,000,  contracts  have  been  let  for 
the  building  of  second  track,  revision  of 
main  track  and  extension  of  passing  sid- 
ings between  Hayes  borough  and  West 
Alexander,  about  48  miles.  In  this  terri- 
tory, existing  sections  of  double  track  are 
to  be  connected  between  Bruceton  and 
Finleyville.  about  five  miles,  giving 
double  track  for  17  miles,  and  suitable 


intermediate  passing  si<lings  at  six  new 
locations.  'l"he  innuediate  work  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  $505,000. 

— The  Reading  is  planning  to  extend 
its  present  electrification  iirogram  from 
Langhorne.  I'a..  to  West  Trenton,  N.  J., 
8.9  miles.  This  addition  brings  the  elec- 
trification work  now  authorized  to  f)9 
route  miles  and  lOl  track  miles,  and  the 
total  cost  to  about  $21,500,000. 
TEXAS.— The  Port  Terminal  Railroad 
Assn.  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Lone  Star 
Construction  Co.,  Houston,  for  a  7.76- 
mile  extension  at  Houston  to  serve  the 
north  side  of  the  shi))  channel. 


Buildinjjs  &  Structures 

CALIFORNIA.— Los   Angeles.  The 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  lias  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  J.  V.  McNeil  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, for  a  warehouse  with  cold  storage 
facilities  to  cost  $3,500,000. 
CANADA.— Saskatchewan.  Tlie  Cana- 
dian National  has  let  a  contract  to 
Theodore  Bockstael,  St.  Boniface.  Man. 
for  16  buildings  including  stations  and 
other  structures  on  the  Hamlin-Glen- 


bnsh  branch.  A  contract  tor  similar 
l)uildings  on  the  Melfort-Aberdeen 
l)ranch  has  been  let  to  William  C.  Wells. 
Wilkie.  Sask. 

ILLINOIS.— Chicago.  The  Pullman 
Company  is  planning  to  build  and  oper- 
ate a  laundry  at  333  West  43  street.  The 
plant  will  cost  about  $500,000  and  will 
employ  87  persons,  investment  to  be  in- 
creased later  to  $700,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  employes  to  150. 
LOUISIANA.— New  Orleans.  The  pub- 
lic service  commission  has  directed  the 
Illinois  Central  to  file  with  it  plans  and 
siH-cifications  for  a  union  station  here. 
MISSOURI.— Kansas  City.  The  Mis- 
souri Pacific  is  planning  to  build  a  grain 
elevator  of  2,500,000  bu.  capacity,  in- 
volving eight  miles  of  yard  trackage,  to 
cost  $1,800,000.  The  elevator  will  be 
leased  to  the  Continental  Export  Co. 

— Reed  Springs.  The  Missouri  Pa- 
cific has  let  a  contract  to  A.  Guthrie  & 
Co..  St.  Paul,  for  the  filling  of  three 
bridges  near  here. 

— Kansas  City.  The  Kansas  City  Ter- 
minal has  let  a  contract  to  the  McClin- 
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HEAT 
J^TREATED 


HE  Davis  Wheel  owes  its  unusual  "One- 
Wear>>  qualities  to  the  triple  heat  treatment 
of  a  special  composition  steel.  The  heat 
treated  alloy  stee  I  of  the  Davis  Wheel  per- 
mits the  manufacture  of  a  light  wheel  with  a 
resilient  plate^  a  stronger  wheel  and  one 
whose  **One-Wear"  principle  reduces  oper- 
ating costs  per  wheel  mile  »  »»»»»» 


American  Steel  foundries 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  ST.LOUIS 
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tic-Marshall  Co..  Chicago,  for  the  super- 
.structurc  of  a  viaduct  over  Oak  street  to 

c.i>t  $«.=;,()()(). 

NEW  YORK.— New  York  City.  Dcnio- 
lition  and  foundation  work  for  Manhat- 
tan's first  union  inland  freight  station, 
described  in  the  July  issue  of  Trmsl>or- 
tdlioii,  Pdjie  48.  will  be  hastened  by  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  help  in 
alleviating  the  unemployment  situation. 
The  block  selected  for  the  terminal  is 
bounded  by  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues, 
West  Fifteenth  and  West  Si.xteenth 
streets.  The  terminal  will  be  14  stories 
high  and  will  be  used  by  all  railroads  in 
the  port  district  for  delivery  and  receipt 
of  less-than-carload  freight,  and  will 
represent  an  investment  of  $16,000,000, 
including  tlie  real  estate.  The  first  con- 
tract will  be  let  lieforc  tlie  end  of  the 
year. 

iPENNSYLVANIA.— Pittsburgh,  The 

(irst  river-rail  coal  trans-shii)ment  plant 
to  be  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  the  Ohio  River  will  be  built 
near  the  east  end  of  Conway  yard,  just 
west  of  Baden,  20  miles  from  here,  on 
the  main  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  (ireat 
Lake  ports.  Authority  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $,350,000  has  been  given 
by  the  board.  Contract  for  the  crane 
and  necessar\  dredging  will  be  let  by 
the  I'ennsylvania  through  the  office  of 
W.  D.  A\'iggins,  chief  engineer.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Buses 

Deliveries  etfected  since  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Transportalioit  are  as  follows: 
American  Car  &  I'oundry  Motor  Co.,  to 
the  Huntington  &  Broad  Top  Transit 
Co.,  one  21-pass.  motor  coach;  Alton 
Transportation  Co.,  Chicago,  one  .33- 
pass.  motor  coach;  from  the  Cincinnati 
Car  Corpn.,  to  the  New  Orleans  Public 
Service,  Inc.,  11  trackless  40-pass  trolley 
coaches;  from  Mack  International  to  the 
St.  Andrews  Bay  Railroad  Co.,  Panama 
City,  Fla.,  two  model  AB  23-pass.  se- 
dans: from  White  Coach  to  West  Ridge 
Transportation  Co.,  Girard.  Pa.,  one 
ntodel  65  bus;  West  Penn  Electric  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one  model  54  bus;  Con- 
solidated Coach  Corpn.,  Lexington,  Ky., 
6  inodel  54  buses;  British  Columbia 
Electric  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  two  mod- 
el 613  buses.  Other  deliveries  reported 
are  to  West  Ridge  Transportation  Co., 
(jirard.  Pa.,  five  type  W  21-pass.  ob- 
servation coaches;  Washington  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  one  type 
"230"  33-pass.  observation  coach,  one 
type  Z  29-pass.  observation  coach;  Con- 
solidated Coach  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  six 
type  Z  29-pass.  observation  coaches. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Interborougli  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
is  in(|uiring  for  280  subway  cars;  the 
Canadian  Pacific  for  50  passenger  cars; 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  for  two  dining 
cars;  Philadelphia  &  Western,  12  inter- 
urban  cars;  the  Western  I'ruit  Growers' 
l^xprcss  reports  the  purchase  of  100  steel 
underframes  from  Siems-.Stembel  Com- 
pany plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company.  These  underframes  are  for 
refrigerator  cars  to  be  used  in  passenger 
train  service. 

Locomotives 

Rei)orts  of  Class  1  railroads  filed  with 
the  American  Railway  -Association  show 
that  on  November  first  4,936  locomo- 
tives (8.9  per  cent  of  number  on  line) 
were  in  need  of  classified  repairs.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  69  under  October  15, 
when  there  were  5,005  or  nine  per  cent. 
On  the  same  date  7.514  servicable  lo- 
inotives  were  in.  storage  as  compared 
with  7,618  on  October  15. 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
694  new  locomotives  were  ])laced  in 
service  compared  with  612  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  New  locomotives  on 
order  November  first  totaled  139  or  a 
decrease  of  155  under  the  number  on  or- 
der the  same  date  last  year.  Locomo- 
tives lcasc<l  <ir  otherwise  acquired  arc 
not   included   in   the   foregoing  figures. 

The  New  York  Central  is  asking  for 
bids  on  50  new  4-6-4  Hudson  J  1-C 
type  locomotives  and  the  St.  Louis 
.Southwestern  is  reported  inquiring  for 
ten  engines. 

The  Milwaukee  advises  us  that  it 
is  inquiring  for  prices  on  40  freight 
and  17  jiassenger  locomotives  for  de- 
livery early  in  1931.  The  Chicago  & 
Illinois  Midland  has  ordered  two  2-10-2 
type  locomotives  from  the  Lima  Loco- 
motive Works;  the  Great  Northern, 
which  is  constructing  25  class  0-7  Mika- 
dos,  has  12  of  the  order  yet  to  build; 
the  Litchfield  &  Madison  has  ordered 
two  2-8-2  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Works:  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  planning  to  con- 
struct six  0-8-0  type  switching  engines 
in  its  own  shops  during  1931,  using 
parts  from  old  Mallet  engines. 

Freight  Cars 

Reports  of  Class  1  railroads  filed  with 
the  American  Railway  Association  show 
that  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1930 
they  placed  in  service  73,887  new  freight 
cars  against  68,073  last  year.  Of  this 
number  38,443  were  box  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  5,264  over  the  same  jieriod 
last  year. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  this 
year  they  placed  in  service  26,906  new 
coal  cars,  an  increase  of  2,013  over  the 
number  installed  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1929.  In  addition,  during  this 
same  period,  3,583  flat  cars,  3,657  re- 
frigerator cars,  913  stock  cars  and  385 
other  miscellaneaus  cars  were  installed. 

On  November  first  5,781  new  freight 


cars  were  on  order  compared  with  33,- 
642  on  order  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  with  6,081  on  order  the  same  date 
two  years  ago. 

Since  the  November  issue  of  Traiis- 
f'orldlioii  the  following  inquiries  for 
freight  cars  have  been  reported:  The 
Canadian  National  for  3,000  box.  500 
gondola,  500  service  cars  and  material 
for  500  refrigerator  cars;  The  Caloric 
Co.,  ten  50-ton  tank  cars;  Chicago  & 
Illinois  Midland.  400  gondola  and  400 
hopper  cars;  Neville  Chemical  Co.,  five 
10,000  gals,  capacity  tank  cars;  Sani- 
tary District  of  Chicago,  25  dump  cars; 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  N.  Y..  three  3.000 
gals,  and  three  6,000  gals,  capacity  tank 
cars;  Seaboard  By-Products  Coke  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  prices  on  248  fifty-five 
ton  ho)>per  cars  to  be  repaired,  and  the 
Voungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  20  to 
40  gondola  car  bodies. 

New  cars  ordered  are  rept)rted  as  fol- 
lows: Chicago  Great  Western,  300  sev- 
enty-tons capacity  steel  hopper  bottom 
coal  cars  from  the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg. 
Co.;  Fruit  (Growers'  Express,  100  steel 
underframes  for  refrigerator  cars  from 
the  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.;  the  Great 
Northern  is  applying  steel  underframes 
to  box  cars  at  the  rate  of  250  a  month; 
Missouri  Pacific  is  constructing  168 
single-heated  box  car  bodies  of  40-tons 
capacity,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
old  trucks,  and  625  gondola  car  bodies 
of  50-tons  capacity,  in  its  own  shops  at 
Desoto,  Mo.;  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  300 
steel  underframes  for  refrigerator  cars 
from  the  Pacific  Car  Foundry  Co.,  and 
300  steel  underframes  for  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel 
Co.;  the  Standard  Refrigerator  Car  Co., 
45  refrigerator  cars  of  40-tons  capacity 
from  the  English  Car  &  Mfg,  Co.,  and 
the  \'irginian,  500  fifty-five-ton  capaci- 
ty hopper  cars  from  the  Virginia  Bridge 
\-  Iron  Co. 

The  Northern  Pacific  will  start  at 
once  to  expend  $4,500,000  in  the  largest 
car  rebuilding  program  it  ever  has  un- 
dertaken on  its  own  system.  About 
600  men  will  be  added  to  the  company's 
forces  for  fully  a  year,  involving  an  ad- 
dition of  about  $1,000,000  to  the  com- 
pany's payroll.  The  program  calls  for 
the  rebuilding  and  modernizing  of  3,000 
cars  to  present  day  standards,  includ- 
ing 1,000  refrigerator  cars,  1,000  box 
cars,  construction  of  500  coal  cars  into 
box  cars  and  500  box  cars  into  live 
stock  cars.  These  cars  will  be  stripped 
to  the  trucks  in  rebuilding  and  such  parts 
as  can  be  used  will  go  into  the  re- 
construction work.  New  material  neces- 
sary will  be  purchased,  which  will  call 
for  20,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel,  18,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber,  2,700  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  castings,  3,000  tons  of 
steel  forgings  and  6,000,000  square  feet 
of  insulating  material. 
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THE  TEST  OF  TIME 


The  economical  value  of  a  device  which  auto- 
matically couples  air,  steam  and  signal  hose  is  readi- 
ly apparent  to  discerning  railroad  officials.  But  to 
be  completely  satisfactory  such  a  device  must  prove 
itself  practical  and  present  a  record  of  successful  op- 
eration under  all  track  and  climatic  conditions. 

Surely  an  automatic  connector  that  has  been  de- 
veloped and  perfected  in  actual  train  service  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  must  have  much  to  recom- 
mend it— and  such  is  the  AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC 
CONNECTOR. 

Not  only  has  the  AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC 
CONNECTOR  successfully  withstood  the  test  of 
time,  but  it  has  to  its  credit  more  than  150,000  train 
miles  of  service  over  the  large  railroads  of  the  United 
States  without  a  single  delay  directly  attributable  to 
the  connector. 

May  we  send  you  further  information? 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  CONNECTOR.  CORPORATION 
118  Noble  Court  •  Cleveland  '  Ohio 
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Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

Tlie  I'nion  Pacific  announces  tliat  C. 
E.  Brooks,  superintendent  Montana 
division,  has  retired  under  the  pension 
rules  of  the  company  after  40  years' 
service.  The  Jifontana  division  has  been 
abohshed  and  tlu-  I'tah  division  ex- 
tended to  inchide  main  line  and 
branches  fnnn  I'ocatello  to  Butte,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  A.  L.  Coey,  superin- 
tendent. I'he  Idaho  division  has  been 
extended  to  include  main  line  and 
branches  from  and  including  I'ocatello 
to  (irant;er.  W'yo.,  un<ler  the  jurisdiction 
of  E,  C.  Manson,  superintendent.  A.  R. 
McNitt,  freight  claim  agent  at  Omaha 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  claim 
agent  of  the  L'nion  Pacific  System,  in- 
cluding the  St.  Josfii)h  &  Grand  Island, 
with  the  same  headquarters. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ralph  C.  Miller,  acting 
chief  engineer  at  Philadelphia,  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  southwestern 
division  with  headquarters  at  Indianap- 
oli.s,  Ind.,  succeeding  Oliver  P.  Reese, 
deceased. 

Jonathan  C.  Gibson,  chairman  of  the 
recapture  board  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  resigned  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ol- 
cott.  Holmes,  Glass.  Paul  &  Havens, 
Xew  York. 

Frank  G,  Minnick,  general  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Lake  l'>ie  &  Eastern,  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  to  the  vice 
])resident  with  head(|uarters  as  before 
at  Pittsburgh.  Michael  A.  Smith,  super- 
intendent motive  power  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Eastern,  succeeds  Mr.  Minnick; 
James  L.  O'Toole,  superintendent 
freight  transportation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  general  manager; 
Frank  L.  Foster,  assistant  superintend- 
ent freight  transportation,  succeeds  Mr. 
O'Toole.  All  will  have  headiiuarters  as 
before  at  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  W.  Brown,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lehigh  &  New  Ivngland 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 
W.  H.  Edwards,  cost  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  iS;  Ohio  succeeds  Mr.  Brown. 

C.  G.  Lunday,  general  manager  of  the 
Louisiana  &  Arkansas  at  Minden.  La., 
has  been  elected  vice  president  with 
headquarters  at  Shrevcport. 

J.  L.  Burns  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  of  the  M-K-T 
Lines  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

F.  R.  Raiff,  vice  president  of  the  Cop- 


per River  &  Northwestern  and  the 
.•\nierican  .Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  with 
head(|uarters  at  New  York,  has  been 
elected  president  also  of  the  Arizona 
Southern.  B.  R.  Hatcher  has  been 
elected  vice  jiresident  and  general  man- 
ager: F.  E.  Price,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  has  been 
elected  treasurer.  Both  will  have  head- 
quarters at  Tucson. 

G.  C.  Baird,  assistant  land  commis- 
sioner of  tlio  Canadian  National  at  W'm- 
nii)eg,  has  been  appointed  land  commis- 
sioner with  the  same  headquarters  suc- 
ceeding E.  A,  Field,  retired.  O.  S,  Clef- 
stad,  collection  manager  in  tiie  land  de- 
partment, succeeds  Mr.  Baird.  E.  W. 
MacKinnon  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Island  division 
with  head(|uarters  at  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.  succeeding  J.  D.  MacNutt, 
granted  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

C.  E.  Carlson,  president  of  the  Du- 
luth,  Missabe  iS:  Northern  with  head- 
(luarters  at  Duluth,  has  been  elected 
president  also  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range. 

C.  H.  English,  superintendent  of  tlie 
central  division  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  has  been  api)ointed,  at 
his  own  request,  superintendent  tele- 
graph and  telephone  succeeding  C.  H, 
Gaffeney,  deceased.  R.  V.  Reamer, 
superintendent  of  the  I-ehigh  and  Sus- 
riuehanna  divisions  succeeds  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. A.  R.  Young,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  central  division  succeeds 
Mr.  Reamer. 

H.  S.  Parrish,  <livision  superintendent 
of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  at  Brews- 
ter, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  with  the  same 
headquarters.  The  position  of  superin- 
tendent at  that  point  has  been  abolished. 

J.  W.  Rea,  general  superintendent  of 
the  eastern  district  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been  api)ointed  executive  assistant  with 
head(|iiarters  at  Little  Rock. 

Bradford  W.  Carlton  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at 
Chicago. 

J.  C.  Yocum  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Omaha  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Paul. 

L.  J.  Ferritor,  su|)erintendent  on  the 
Wabash  with  headquarters  at  Buflfalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  special  repre- 
seiilativc  with  the  same  headquarters. 
J.  G.  Rohlman  succeeds  Mr.  Ferritor. 


F.  T.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph on  the  northern  and  western  lines 
of  the  Illinois  Central  with  headtpiarters 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  of  the  entire  system 
with  the  same  headquarters, 

R.  H.  Tattle,  superintendent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  division  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Lines  with  headquarters  at  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal.,  has  resumed  his  duties  af- 
ter a  leave  of  absence  of  several  months. 

Frank  J.  Wall  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  New 
Haven  Lines,  succeeding  Benjamin 
Campbell,  retired.  Mr.  Wall  was  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president  of  the  New 
I'jigland  .Steamship  Co.  in  New  York 
from  1920  to  July,  1929,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  New  Haven  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Frederick  N,  Melius,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Terminal  dis- 
trict of  the  .\'ew  York  Central  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  United  .States 
Freight  Co.  and  the  Universal  Carload- 
ing  &  Distributing  Co.,  a  subsidiary.  A. 
E.  Lloyd,  assistant  to  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operation,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Terminal  district,  including  the  marine 
department,  succeeding  Mr.  Melius.  J. 
E.  Davenport  and  A,  H.  Wright,  assist- 
ants to  assistant  general  manager,  have 
been  appointed  assistants  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Whitehead,  whose 
husband  was  i)resident  of  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  for  a  short  time  before  he 
died,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  that  road,  M.  H.  Cahill. 

Frederick  J.  Freese,  trainmaster  of  the 
Evansville  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  at  Danville,  III.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  .St.  Louis  division,  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Samp- 
son S.  Huffman,  deceased. 

H.  R.  Gibson  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Monongah  divi- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  head- 
quarters at  Grafton,  W.  Va.  W.  Trap- 
nell  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent with  headquarters  at  Weston, 
W.  Va.  These  appointments  became 
effective  October  1  when  the  Charleston 
division  was  consolidated  with  the  Mo- 
nongah division. 

H.  J.  Main,  superintendent  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  division  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific at  Moose  Jaw,  .Sask.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Saskatoon  division  at 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  J.  A,  Macgregor, 
superintendent  of  the  Saskatoon  divi- 
sion, has  been  transferred  to  the  Moose 
Jaw  division. 
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We  cannot  sidestep  the  Grade 

Crossing 
c  Problem... 


EACH  year  the  toll  in  fatalities  and 
damage  to  property  at  grade 
crossings  grows  larger.  Each  year 
the  number  of  cars,  trucks  and  buses 
traveling  the  highways  increases. 
And  each  year  the  elimination  of 
dangerous  crossings  by  grade  sepa- 
ration proves  inadequate  due  to 
physical  reasons  and  high  costs. 

^Vith  three  new  grade  crossings  con- 
structed for  every  grade  separation 
completed,  this  problem  becomes 
more  serious  annually.  The  outlook 
for  future  safety  would  be  discourag- 
ing if  it  were  not  for  THE  HIGHWAY 
GUARDIAN. 

This  automatically  operated  safety 
barrier  makes  thorough  crossing  pro- 


tection an  economic  possibility.  It 
can  be  installed  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  grade  separation.  By  >ts  use 
safety  can  now  be  extended  beyond 
congested  areas  to  outlying  districts 
where  most  fatal  accidents  occur. 

Because  THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 
Forcibly  keeps  motorists  off  the  tracks 
when  dangerous  to  pass,  and  is  rea- 
sonable in  cost,  it  offers  a  complete 
solution  to  the  grade  crossing  problem. 
It  protects  both  motorists  and  rail- 
roads. Installation  can  be  made  im- 
mediately without  the  expenditure  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  railroad  and 
tax-payers'  funds.  Write  for  detailed 
description  of  installation  and  oper- 
ation. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco      St.  Louis  Montreal 


Write  for  a  copy. 


The  fundamental  idea  from  which  THE 
HIGHWAYGUARCIAN  has  been  devel- 
oped wai  the  in^enioui  conception  of 
Mr.  Joicph  B.  Stroust,  eminent  ccniult- 
ing  engineer  and  builder  of  mony  of  the 
world's  fomoui  bridges. 


THE  HIGHWAY  GUARDIAN 

THE   CROSSING   GATE    THE   MOTORIST    CANNOT  CRASH 
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Financial  &  Legal 

p.  Nichols,  supcriiUciulciit  of  teriiii- 
nals  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Port 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  l)ccn  appointed  treas- 
urer succeeding  John  T.  Reid,  deceased. 

Thomas  M.  Prentice,  assistant  to  con- 
troller o(  the  Wu  lla\cn  Lines,  retired 
October  .il  alter  52  years'  service. 

George  B.  Belts,  assistant  car  ac- 
countant of  the  Grand  Trunk  Western 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  car  accountant  succeedinj?  O. 
F.  Clark,  retired.  The  position  of  assist- 
ant car  accountant  at  Detroit  lias  been 
abolished. 

George  W.  Hesslau  has  been  appoint- 
e<l  assistant  general  claim  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Voungstovvn.  and 
Paul  C.  Garrett  has  been  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  at  Baltimore.  Robert 
B.  Banks  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  general  claim  agent  at  Baltimore. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Col.  Chas.  D.  Young  as 
assistant  vice  president  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases, stores  and  insurance.  Li  addi- 
tion to  his  new  duties,  Colonel  Young 
will  continue  as  general  purchasing 
agent,  the  position  he  now  holds. 

T.  A.  Donovan  has  been  appointed 
purchasing  agent  of  the  New  Brunswick 
district  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  with 
headquarters  at  St.  John,  X.  B. 

The  headquarters  of  L.  C.  Rose,  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Colorado  &  Wy- 
oming has  been  moved  from  Denver  to 
I'ucblo. 


Traffic 

E.  R,  Bardgett,  general  agent  of  the 
Cunard  Line  in  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Ry.  Mr.  Bardgett 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cunard 
Line  for  eleven  years,  starting  as  man- 
ager of  the  freight  department  in  Cleve- 
land in  1919.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  \ew  York  where  he  became  general 
freight  agent.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Xew  York  in 
1928.  Mr.  Bardgett  began  his  transpor- 
tation work  in  the  office  of  the  Northern 
Steamship  Co.,  Buffalo,  as  a  junior 
clerk.  He  then  joined  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley as  a  traveling  freight  agent.  He 
served  this  line  in  various  official  capac- 
ities in  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  Cleveland,  at  the  latter  post  acting 
as  general  agent.  For  several  years  he 
was  general  eastern  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

R.  W.  Owens,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed,  at  his 
own  request,  special  traffic  representa- 
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tivc  with  the  same  headquarters.  W.  E. 
Alderson,  division  freight  agent  at  Kan- 
sas City  succeeds  Mr.  Owens. 

The  Union  Pacific  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  G.  L.  Leonard  as  district 
freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Tacoma. 
succeeding  T.  I.  McGrath,  deceased. 

J.  A.  Boyce,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
district  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Toledo. 


Mechanical 

George  W.  Imgrund,  master  me- 
chanic ni  tile  Cliicago  iK:  Illinois  Mid- 
land with  headquarters  at  Taylorville. 
III.  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  witli  the  same  head- 
quarters. This  ai)i)ointment  became  ef- 
fective last  month  when  the  locomotive 
and  car  departments  were  consolidated. 

Karl  Berg,  assistant  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Eastern,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  motive 
power  with  headf|uarters  as  before  at 
Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Michael  A. 
Smith. 

Robert  Hunt,  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  superintendent, 
motive  power,  with  head(|uarters  at 
Norfolk.  The  position  of  mechanical 
engineer  has  been  abolished.  W.  J. 
Pardue,  general  inspector,  freight  and 
passenger  equipment,  has  been  appoint- 
ed master  car  builder  with  head(|uarters 
at  Norfolk.  His  former  position  has 
been  abolished. 

R.  H.  Cline  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Monongah  division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  head- 
quarters  at   Grafton,   W.   Va.    F.  E. 


Cooper  has  been  appointed  assistant 
master  mechanic  at  Gassaway,  W.  \'a. 
These  appointments  became  eflfective 
October  1  when  the  Charleston  division 
was  absorbed  by  the  Monongah  division. 

J.  M.  Nicholson,  fuel  conservation  en- 
gineer of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Topeka,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Slaton  division 
of  the  Pan  Handle  &  Santa  Fe  at  .Sla- 
ton, Tex.  succeeding  G.  R.  Miller,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pecos  division  of  the 
."^anta  Fe  at  Clovis,  N.  M.,  succeeding 
W.  W.  Walker,  resigned. 

G.  T.  Goddard,  general  foreman  in 
charge  of  electrical  rolling  stock  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  has  been  appointed  elec- 
trical engineer.  e(|uipmcnt,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 

J.  P.  Driscoll,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Erie  at  .Secaucus.  N.  j.  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  master  mechanic  at  Jersey  City 
succeeding  S.  J.  Kelley;  C.  J.  Gerbes, 
master  mechanic  at  Horjiell.  N.  Y.  suc- 
ceeds Mr,  Driscoll;  B.  E.  Jones,  super- 
visor of  motor  cars  at  New  York  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Gerbes. 

M.  L.  Crawford,  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Frisco  Lines  at  Monett,  Ark.,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  cen- 
tral division  at  Fort  .Smith,  Ark.  suc- 
ceeding J.  D.  Heyburn,  appointed  road 
foreman  of  engines  on  the  eastern  divi- 
sion at  Springfield,  Mo. 

William  Gouge,  passenger  car  fore- 
man in  the  central  region  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  at  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  shops  at  Lea- 
side,  Ont.,  succeeding  Otis  Grant,  de- 
ceased. A.  Saunders  has  been  appoint- 
ed master  mechanic  of  the  Hornepayne 
division  at  Hornepayne,  Ont.  succeeding 
W.  A.  McCarthy,  deceased. 


Civil 

Following  the  consolidation  of  the 
signal  and  telegraph  departments  of  the 
Lehigh  \'alley  last  month.  H.  W.  Lewis, 
signal  engineer  at  Bethlehem,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  of  signals  and  tele- 
graph; W.  J.  Kocher,  assistant  signal 
engineer,  and  J.  F.  Caskey,  superintend- 
ent of  telegraph,  have  been  appointed 
assistant  engineers  of  signals  and  tele- 
graph, with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Piethlehem.  The  positions  of  signal  en- 
gineer, superintendent  of  telegraph,  and 
assistant  signal  engineer  have  been 
abolished. 

C.  T.  Jackson,  special  engineer  of  the 
eastern  lines  of  the  Milwaukee  has  been 
appointed  district  engineer  of  the  south- 
ern district  with  headquarters  as  Ijefore 
at  Chicago  succeeding  D.  C.  Fenster- 
maker,  assigned  to  other  duties.  C.  J. 
Swane,  division  engineer  on  the  western 
lines  at  Lewiston,  Mont.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  newly  created  Mil- 
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waukee  division  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee. 

J.  Edwards,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  ^fonongah  divi- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  witli  head- 
quarters at  Grafton,  \"a.  This  ap- 
pointment became  effective  October  1 
when  the  Charleston  division  was  com- 
bined with  the  Monongah  division. 

H.  G.  Holloway,  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Wabash  at  Springfield,  111.  has  been 
appointed  division  engineer  of  the  De- 
troit and  the  Detroit  Terminal  divisions 
with  headquarters  at  Montpelier,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Stone  has  been  appointed  bridge 
engineer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  with 
headquarters  at  Roanoke,  succeeding  L. 
L.  Kelly,  deceased. 

L.  C.  Sprague  has  been  appointed  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Wichita  Xorth- 
western  with  headtjuarters  at  New  York. 

H.  A.  Appelby,  chief  draftsman  in  the 
office  of  the  signal  engineer  of  the  west- 
ern lines  of  the  Santa  Fe,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  signal  engineer  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Amarillo  suc- 
ceeding D.  K.  Crawford,  deceased. 

J.  P.  Muller  has  been  appointed  signal 
construction  engineer  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  with  headcjuarters  at  Boston. 


Obituary 


Charles  H.  Markham,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
died  Xovembcr  24  at  Altadena,  a  few 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  a  paralytic  stroke  fol- 
lowing long  illness.  Mr.  Markham  was 
69  years  old. 

Mr.  Markham  came  to  California  last 
winter  and  for  several  months  he 
lived  tjuietly  at  Altadena  hoping  to  re- 
gain his  failing  health.  After  a  few 
months'  rest  he  improved  sufficiently  to 
permit  his  return  to  Chicago.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  he  could 
not  again  undertake  the  arduous  duties 
of  chairman,  and  his  return  to  Altadena 
was  decided  upon.  His  death  had  been 
expected  for  several  days  when  the  end 
came. 

A  rather  extended  review  of  Mr. 
Markhani's  life  was  printed  in  'I'nnts- 
fiortation  last  July  as  one  of  the  Little 
Stories  of  Big  Men.  It  is  necessary  now 
only  to  say  that  he  started  his  railroad 
career  as  a  section  hand  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  in  1881  at  Dodge  City,  Kan., 
when  he  was  20  years  old.  In  ilu-  wax- 
characteristic  of  all  railroad  men  who 
have  been  successful  he  rose  through  the 
various  grades  and  duties  conmion  to 
the  industry,  was  employed  by  several 


railroads,  assuming  constantly  increasing 
responsibilities,  and  came,  finally,  into 
the  presidency  and  later  tlic  chairnian- 
>hip  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Markham  was  born  at  Clarkcs- 
villc,  Tenn.,  in  May,  18M,  but  spent  most 
of  his  boyhood  at  Addison,  \.  V. 

Henry  Lang,  vice  president  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  New  ^'o^k, 
died  at  his  home  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 
Xovember  10,  aged  66. 

George  Lee  Morton,  vice  president  of 
the  (jalena  Oil  Corpn.,  died  unexpected- 
ly October  19  in  New  York  City.  Col- 
onel Morton  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
X.  C,  December  10,  1856.  He  served 
in  Xorth  Carolina  both  as  speaker  of 
the  house  and  president  of  the  senate, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  governor's 
staff  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 
He  was  founder  and  several  times  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  &  Southwestern 
Railway  Club. 

Thomas  J.  Milner,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer of  a  number  of  western  short 
lines,  died  at  Portland.  Ore..  Xovember 
7.  aged  81,  In  1884  Mr.  Milner  was 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  (jeorgetown  loop 
near  (ieorgetown.  Colo.,  on  the  George- 
town, Breckenridge  &  Leadvillc,  now  a 
part  of  the  Colorado  »t  Southern. 
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William  P.  Hayden,  assistant  Kencral 
manager  of  llu-  Colorado  &  Southern 
with  headciuarters  at  Denver,  died  unex- 
pectedly. Xoveniber  0,  aged  62. 

William  R.  Shelby,  who  retired  in  l'M2 
as  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
(irand  Rapids  it  Indiana,  now  a  part  of 
the  i'ennsylvania,  died  at  Grand  Kai)ids, 
Xoveniber  14,  a^ed  87.  Mr.  .Shelby  had 
been  engafied  in  railway  work  for  43 
years. 

Edward  Conrad  Waldvogel,  a  director 
and  vice  president  of  the  Vale  Towne 
Manufacturing  Co..  Stamford,  Conn., 
died  at  his  home  in  Xew  Rochelle,  X. 
Xoveniber  l.i. 

Edgar  Van  Etten,  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Xew  York  Central  Hud- 
son River  (now  the  Xew  York  Central) 
in  charge  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and 
more  recently  vice  president  of  the  Ches- 
apeake Western,  died  at  Sacramento, 
Xoveniber  18,  aged  87. 

Addison  H.  Beale,  president  of  the 
A.  M.  I>\ers  Comiiany.  Pittsburgh,  died 
October  28. 

Charles  E.  Wachtel,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range, 
died  at  Duluth,  Xoveniber  6,  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Emile  Coupard,  divisional  manager  in 
Cuba,  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  for  the 
White  Company,  died  at  San  Juan,  Oc- 
tober 28. 

Frederick  M.  Hubbell,  for  nearly  40 
years  an  officer  of  various  short  line 
railroads  in  central  Iowa,  died  at  his 
home  in  Des  Moines,  November  11. 

Walter  J.  Towne,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  iS:  Xorth  Western  with  head- 
<iuarters  at  Chicago,  died  at  his  home 
in  Oak  I'ark,  111..  Xoveniber  2.^. 


James  M.  Hayes,  superintendent  of 
work  equipment  of  the  Milwaukee  Lines 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  at 
Chamberlain,  S.  D.,  October  M). 

Edgar  E.  Clark,  a  member  of  numer- 
ou.-  national  commissions  during  the  last 
30  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Monrovia, 
Calif..  December  1.  Mr.  Clark  was  born 
in  Lima,  X.  Y.,  February  18,  1856,  and 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  Xew 
York  state  where  he  attended  \Villiams 
College  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
In  1902  he  received  his  fir.st  public  ap- 
pointment when  he  was  named  on  the 
.Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission.  In 
1906  President  Roosevelt  apiJointed  him 
lo  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiiiiiiission, 
where  he  remained  until  1921.  He  was 
appointed  also  to  the  Light-Hour  Com- 
mission in  1917.  Mr.  Clark  resigned  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
form  the  present  law  firm  of  Clark  & 
La  Roe,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  came  to 
California  a  year  ago  last  June  because 
of  ill  health. 

Henry  Harnischfeger,  president  of  the 
Harnischfeger  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
died,  .\ovember  15. 

Oliver  P.  Reese,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  southwestern  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  with  head(iuarters  at  Indi- 
anapcdis,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
Xoveniber  14. 

L.  L.  Kelly,  bridge  engineer  of  the 
Xorfolk  &  Western  at  Roanoke,  died  un- 
expectedly October  29,  aged  47. 

William  Smith,  Jr.,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  on  the  Illinois  Central  at 
St.  Louis,  died  in  that  city,  November 
LI 

Arthur  T.  Allen,  con!  freight  agent  of 


the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  at  Chi- 
cago, died  in  that  city.  Xoveniber  17. 

E,  O.  Thedens,  master  car  builder  of 
the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  with 
headquarters  at  Taylorville,  111.,  died  at 
St.  John's  Hospital  in  Springfield.  111.. 
.Xoveniber  9. 

Joseph  A.  Kemp,  former  president  of 
several  short  lines  that  made  uj)  the 
\\'ichita  Falls  Route  with  headquarler> 
at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  died  at  Austin. 
Tex.,  Xoveniber  16,  aged  69. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Okonite  Company  announco  the 
appointment  of  J.  E.  Harrall  as  >ale> 
representative  to  the  light  and  power  in- 
dustry in  the  district  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Harrall  is  an  electrical  engineer 
w'ith  a  degree  from  Clemson  (South  Car- 
olina) A.  &  M.  College.  In  1903  he  .served 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  United 
Railways  &  Electric  Company  of  Balti- 
more, and  subsequently  with  the  (leorge 
Construction  Co.  as  vice  president,  in 
1924  he  joined  the  U.  G.  I.  Contracting 
Company  of  Philadelphia  as  assistant 
sales  manager,  and  from  this  connec- 
tion became  associated  w'ith  the  United 
Engineers  &  Contractors,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, He  was  then  for  one  year,  to 
July,  1930,  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Safety  Cable  Company  division  of  the 
General  Cable  Corpn.  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia. 

W  illiam  11.  Woodin,  chairman  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  announces 
that  the  company  has  formed  Alco 
Products,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary,  which  will 
carry  on  a  business  of  engineering,  de- 
signing   and    construction    of  process 
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plants  and  equipment  for  the  oil  refinery 
industry.  Alco  Products,  Inc..  will  al)- 
sorb  and  carry  on  the  business  of  Heat 
Transfer  Products,  Inc.,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  .\nierican  Locomotive  Co. 
last  year. 

The  Centrifux  Corporation.  Cleveland, 
announces  the  appointment  of  John  F. 
Nulty  as  eastern  railway  sales  represen- 
tative with  headtpiarters  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  joining  the  Centrifux  Corpora- 
tion, Mr.  Xulty  was  for  many  years  as- 
sociated with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  in  charge  of  the  accounting  and 
estimating  departments. 

The  Carrier  Engineering  Corpn., 
Newark.  X.  J.,  the  Brunswick-Kroeschell 
Co.,  Xew  Brunswick.  X.  j..  and  Cliicago. 
and  the  York  Heating  &  Ventilating 
Corpn.,  Philadeliihia.  manufacturer^  of 
air  conditioning,  refrigerating  and  unit 
heating  and  ventilating  e(|uipment.  have 
been  consolidated.  Including  suhsidiarv 
and  affiliated  concerns,  the  merger  unites 
15  comisanies  with  total  assets  of  about 
$15.000, ()()().  The  organization  is  equip- 
ped to  provide  any  kind  of  atmospheric 
conditions  in  homes,  office  buildings,  and 
industrial  plants.  Each  of  the  companies 
is  to  retain  its  separate  entity  under  a 
holding  company  to  be  known  as  the 
Carrier  Corporation..  All  research,  di- 
rect sales  and  engineering  activities  will 
be  conducted  througii  this  corporation. 


.lolm  F^.  \iilly 

S.  L.  Poorman,  reproentative  in  Xew 
England  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  has  changed  iiis  headiiuarters  from 
Boston  to  Xew  York;  C.  O.  DeWitt  has 
been  transferred  from  the  engineering 
department  in  Wilmerding  to  the  Xew 
\"ork  office  as  assistant  to  tlie  district 
engineer;  John  W.  Henry,  mechanical 
expert  at  Washington,  D.  C.  has  been 


transferred  to  the  eastern  ili-.lricl  with 
headquarters  at  Xew  York;  T.  W.  Bald- 
win has  rc-ciitcrcd  the  employ  nf  the 
conii)any  as  mechanical  expert  at  St. 
Paul;  D.  R.  Collins,  formerly  a  locomo- 
tive engincman  on  the  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  has  been  appointed  mechanical  ex- 
pert with  head(|uartcrs  at  Denver. 

Clyde  C.  Elmes,  formerly  superinten- 
dent of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
has  been  elected  vice  pre-idi-nt  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Dallett  Company, 
Philadelphia,  manufacttirers  of  pneu- 
matic tools,  electrical  e(|uiiiment  and 
machiner\ . 

Dr.  Victor  O.  Homerberg  has  been 
ajjpointed  technical  director  of  the  Nit- 
ralloy  Corporation,  Xew  York.  Through 
assignment  by  Aubert  &  Duval,  Frcrcs, 
Paris,  this  company  controls  the  United 
States  patents  issued  to  Dr.  Adolph  Fry 
of  the  Friedrich  Krupp  Corpn..  Essen, 
(iermany,  and  several  other  patents  and 
applications  relating  to  steels  destined 
for  nitridiiig.  Dr.  Homerberg  is  asso- 
ciate i>rofessor  of  physical  metallurgy  at 
tlie  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. He  has  been  consulting  met- 
allurgist for  a  number  of  manufacturing 
concerns  and  engaged  in  research  per- 
taining to  the  nitrifling  process.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  publications  committee 
and  of  the  sub-committee  on  nitriding 
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of  the  American   Society  for  Steel  Treating. 

G.  S.  Turner,  president  of  the  T-Z  Railway  Equipment 
Co.,  ChicBRo,  has  been  elected  president  also  of  the  Morris 
B.  Brewster  Co.,  which  has  moved  its  offices  to  14  East  Jack- 
son boulevard,  Chicago. 

E.  J.  Blake,  formerly  associated  with  the  American  Brown 
Boveri  Corpn.,  Camden,  X.  J.,  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
car  lighting  section,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  private  con- 
sulting engineering  work  with  offices  at  123  South  Broad 
street.  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Blake  is  the  inventor  of  a  num- 
ber of  railway  signals,  automatic  train  control  and  car 
lighting  devices. 

C.  A.  Wilmot,  representative  of  the  Wickwire  &  Spencer 
Steel  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  sales  manager  in  charge  of  structural 
products,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Lynch,  chief  estimator  in  the  Cleveland  district  of 
the  Austin  Company,  has  t)ccn  appointed  manager  of  the 
Ontario  district  of  the  new  Canadian  branch,  with  head- 
quarters in  Toronto. 

Edward  J.  Fagan,  representative  of  the  Midway  Railway 
Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president,  succeed- 
ing Eugene  Weiss,  Jr.,  resigned. 

John  T.  Brennan,  assistant  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  of  the  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.,  Greenville,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales,  succeeding 
Kenneth  C.  Gardner,  resigned. 

The  Universal  Draft  Gear  Attachment  Co.  has  appointed 
A.  E.  Biddle,  executive  vice  president  witli  head<iuarters  at 
Chicago. 

Presly  N.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  Reading  Iron  Company  has  been  elected  president 
succeeding   Leon   K.    Tliomas.  who  resigned  last  July. 
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They  can  be  used  as  Ditcher — Spreader — Snow 
Plow — Ballast  Shaper — Ballast  Plow — Roadbed 
Shaper. 

Far  Any  Special  Roadbed  Problem  or 
For  Further  Information  Address 

O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

Vi  ALTER  J.  KILKY.  President 


'Dot!  Urn  Wurti  c4  an  Arrry  of  Mm' 


EAST  CHICAGO 


INDIANA 


l!c-in.<j  an  etig^ineer.  it  is  .scarcely  proliahle  that 
President  Hoover  shoiild  lie  credited  with  the  move 
til  simplify  government  letters.  But  engineers, 
lamentably  poor  letter  writers,  are  not  by  any  ineans 
the  only  professional  men  who  have  this  weakness. 
'J'aken  the  year  round,  one  receives  few  well  written 
letters  from  anyone  in  any  Inisiness.  Most  of  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  life  are  forgotten  by  the  aver- 
age man  when  he  dictates  a  letter  or  writes  Avith  a 
])en.  .\  stiff  fortnal  attitude  is  assumed.  He  talks, 
on  paper,  as  he  never  would  think  of  talking  to  a 
ntan's  face.  In  government  letters  the  same  old 
stilted  forms  have  been  used  since  the  nation  was 
founded. 

Some  one  in  Washington  has  decreed  that  formal 
letters  addressed  to  others  than  the  President,  Vice- 
I'resident  and  governors  of  states  are  hereafter  to  be 
subscribed  "very  truly  yours,"  instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional "I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  etc."  Moreover 
in  the  body  of  the  letter  the  expression,  "I  have  the 
honor"  must  be  omitted.  And  in  informal  letters. 
e.\ce])t  to  the  officials  mentioned  and  to  meml^ers  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  the  stdiscription,  "I  am,  my  dear 

^Ir.   ."  must  be  dropped  in  favor  of  "sincerely 

yours."  Dispatches  from  the  field  to  the  department 
of  state  must  hereafter  dispense  with  "I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  .Sir.  etc.,"  and  be  suliscribed  "Rcspect- 
ftdly  yotirs." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sensible  instructions 
why  not,  in  the  railroad  business,  do  away  with  these 
liateful  examples? 

"I  have  for  reply  yours  of   "' 

"You  are  referred  to  yours  of  " 

"With  reference  to  yours  of  beg  leave  to  state 

that  same  lias  lieen  attended  to  as  per  yinir  re(|uest." 


SPECIALISTS  IN  FORGED 


Center  Plates 
Draw  Bar  Yokes 
Knuckle  Pins 
Air  Brake  Pins 
Brake  Jaws 
Journal  Box  Wedges 
and 

Miscellaneous  Forging* 

Send  us  your  specifications 


Steel  Car  Forge  Company 

Pittsburgh  New  York  Chicago  Baltimore 


TUCO 
FLEXOLITH 

for 

FLOORS 


TUCO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

30  Church  St.  '  -  New  York 

122  South  Michigan  Ave.   -  Chicago,  Illin  is 


